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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Dallas, Tkx., Thursday, March IS, 1015 — 1.0 a. m, 

rr<‘sent : Chaii'umn Walsli, ('onniiissanirrs Loniion and Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. Tho hoiisa will l)t‘ in onh*r. \Vc will j>riK'(H;*d now. 

JVtr. Xa;^h', ^^iIl you ploaso taka tho stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PATRICK S. NAOLE. 

(’liairman Walsh. Tloase state your name? 

Mr. Nagu:. My name is I*atrk*k S. Najxle. 

Chairman AValhh. 'Where do you resi(le, Mi*. Na;.do? 

Mr. Xaglk. I r(‘.si<le at Kinglisln'r, Okla. 

Chairman "Walsh. AVliat is ,\*#ur business? 

Mr. Nagu-:. I am a Itiwyer. 

Chairman M^u.sir. How lont,' liavo you resi<le<l at KiiiLdislier, Okla? 

Mr. Naglk. M'ell, I (*ame in tliere at tlu* ojMudn^, April 22, 1889. 

Ch.airman "Walsh. You came from wheri‘? 

Mr. Nagle. 1 came from Kan.sas\ 

C'hairman "Walsh. "What part of Kansas? 

Mr. Nagle. I came from I’ottawatomie County, Kans. 

Cluiirman AValsh. IIav(» you made some stinlies of (ho land qut'slion sinw 
you liave been down there? Have you had some personal or professiomd con- 
juK'tion with it, ^tr. Nagle? 

jMr. Nagij>:. Tes, sir. • 

Chairman "Walsh. I wish ytai would please sketeh, as eoneisely as you have 
lieard me ask the other witnesses, what yiuir activities Jiavt' been since you have 
been in busino.ss life. 

Mr. Nagle. "Well, you mean what I liave <lone myself? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes ; what you have done yourself. 

Mr, Nagle. Well, I was born in Indiana. I was raised on a farm and .stayed 
there until 1 was about 12 y(‘ars of ag<‘. Then 1 came to Kansas, and my 
people lived on a farm there, although I was away from home pnu'tically 
after I wa.s 12 or 13 years of age attending school. And in my early days I 
held some county oflices. I practiced law all my life. 

Chairman IValsh. In Kan.sa.s, before you came to Oklahoma? 

Mr, Nagi.e. Ye-s, sir; and in Oklahoma I was United States marshal of that 
Territory under tlie Cleveland administration. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc you practicing law in KingtislKT now? 

Mr. Nagle. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you have any land yourself? 

Mr. Naguc. Yea, sir. 

Chairman WAL.sir, ■\Vas there an tuitline furnijjhtHl you^ Air. Nagle? 

Mr. Nagijs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would take that outline, j>leasc 

Mr. Nagle (interrupting). Now, there will be a n'cord made. Does this 
go into the record? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that goes into the Record and goes before the whole 
commission, 

Mr. Nagle. Now, if the commission please, there were submitteil to me a 
series of Interrogatories, and in Its pre.sentation this is a group answer to 
the questipns that were submitted to me. 1 ask to have that marked as an 
exhibit. 

(The document referreil to is printed among exhibits at the end of this 
subject as “Nagle Exhibit No. 1.’’) 

Thi.s presentation will be submitted under six sections : 
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Tlio first subdivision will Ix' tlio loase contract in Oklahoma; tlm second sul)- 
division will treat of the machinery ot‘ eviction; the third, of the renters’ 
union; tlie fourtli, of the schools; the fifth, a history of the Oklahoma farndnj;; 
and the sixtla why ilie movement from the country to tlie city. And umler this 
subdivision will he taken up the acts of violence and night riding. 

Now, the first subdivision is in reference to the lease contract. Now, the 
Mord “ foi*ce in Oklahoma has a technical meaning; it dt)es not mean a slx- 
siiootm* t»r a howie knift' or a lO-incli battery; it means a battery of children 
with (he woman at their liead. 

And tin* first thing I wish to submit is a letter of a man by the name of J. W. 
Newcomb, of Ardm(»re, Okla., dated December IG, 1908. I will not read the 
entire letter but only a part of it, because the rest Is not material to the 
issue. [Heads:] 

“ '’.riie nnin who was to take the Hopkins place from Choctaw Country has 
lai<l down l>e< ause I exacted of him to pimaire another team and three or four 
hundred bushels of cxnui. 

“ i will put the place up to yon ” — this was to Ids agent — “ to get a man who 
can take care of it. d'here is plenty of room there, and whoever takes it must 
hav(' as much as two teams, and by rights should have five head, in oJ‘der to 
make two eoniimmus teams ami plenty of force. Now, when yon make an ar- 
i-ang(*mcnt ^vi^h anyom* he sure that they fill the r<Hpiiremonts.” 

I’lenty of mule power and plenty of force uieans ehildren, I would like to 
have this hnter !iUaclu‘d as an exhibit. 

(The h‘tt(‘r referred to is }>rinted among the exhibits at tbe end »»f this sub- 
,je(‘t as “ Nagle Exhibit No. H.”) •* 

Now, I submit anollau* letter from J. W. Newcomb, <lated .lannary 2. 1909, 
to one of his tenants. 1 am cutting out the man’s name, as directed, and I will 
read tins entire letter. IHeails:} 

Ardmotje, Dkla., > fan ) i < n ' j / 2, 

Dkak 8ik: I have just r(‘tnrne<l from u Christmas trip to Mississippi and 
find your registere<l hdler, as well as another letter inclosing contract for 
SargtMii, which dnplicat<‘ I sign and return to you. 

Hclafive to Long, suhtenant, lA>ng had no right to “sub” it to another man 
witliout my consent, and I certainly will object to any man who is not fully 
c(}uippcHl to make a good crop. , i 

I will write to Long and Arlington to-ilay and will ask tliat yon take tlie 
matter hi hand to the end that they furnish the man with teams at once if ttu'y 
want liini to have the place. Alsu it is necessary for him to lnivi‘ plenty of 
force to work the land. 

T have (luito a bit of accumulated business on hand to-day. and will either 
come up or write you again In a day or tw’o. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. \\. Newcomk. 


Now, the man Long he speaks of in this letter, T have here a co[>y, the lease 
is made in duplicate, ami this is one of the copies which I hav(? here, and this is 
a clas.sic example of the cotton leases of Oklahoma. [Reads:] 


‘‘in:X'l'AL CONTRACT. 


“ State of Oklahoma, County of MvCUiin: 

'"Know all men hy these presents: The* following contract is this day made 
and entered into b.>» and lietween J. W. Newcomb, of Ardmore, Oklahoiun, 
imrty of the first part, and f}. W. Long, of IJndsay, Oklahoma, party of the 
second part, witnesseth : 

At this point I want to direct your attention to a question uskcxl al>oiit the 
sniKU’lor bargaining power of the landlord : “ What efftK.’t, in your opinion, has 
the superior bargaining power of the landlord?’’ [Oontinm^ reading:] 

“ The party of the first part hVreby rents and lets to the party of the second 
part, for a period of one year, comnwncing on the first day of January, 19(X), 
and ending on the 31st day of l>ecembei% 1909, tlie following-described premises, 
to wit : ” 

Now^ this is the land he rents | continues reading] : 

“ The house occupieil aiul the laud cultivated by xVlfred Johnson the past 
three years.’’ 

Now, you will st^e he k(‘eps in liis own hands the power to direc t what land 
shall be worked, and after tlie lease is signed tlien he elects what piece of land 
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the tenant shall work. That is not true, of course, in all leases, f Continues 
reading:] 

“ Provided, however, The party of Hie first part reserves the right to make 
some changes us to tlie exac;t land which the party of the secoiul part sliali 
work, if it should become apparent that party of the second pai-t could work 
some other land to better advantage, by reason of its being closer to liim. Such 
change, however, not to reduce the original acreage, consisting of 100 acre's in 
cultivation, more or less, locate<l about two and oiie-half miles oast of the town 
of Bradley, OkJahoina, on the following terms and condithais, namely : 

“ First. The party of the second part heivhy agrtas to i>Jaut .‘>0 |o hi) acres iu 
cotton and 50 to 70 acres in corn. On all land.s otherwise cultivated, or which 
are not properly cultivate<l, the party of the second part hereby agrees to pay 
to the party of the first part the sum of thnn* dollars j^er acre, payable October 
the first of the current year. 

Second. Fur the use and occrupancy of said promises the party of Hie second 
paid hereliy agrees to give to the jiarty of llie lirst jiart one-tin rd of all the 
<*orn and one-fourth of all cotton grown on said i)remis<‘s, and further agrees to 
gather and deliver to the gin, at either P>i*adl(‘y or Jand.'^ay, the said onc-fouidh 
of cotton belonging to said party of tbe iirst part free of ebargo. 

‘‘Third. The said partj' of (he lirst part shall, at his opiion. enter upon sai<l 
premises and have gathered his said one-third of all corn grown liy party of 
Hie .second imrt, after giving .said parly of the .second part notice of .such iiilcn- 
tion, and for galliering his onc-tliird nf .said corn the said party of Hic .second 
part .shall pay to the party of^the first part the sum of two and oiie-Jialf cents 
per hushel, payable out of that*|>art of the corn remaining in the lield helonging 
to the party of the second part, at Ha* market price, less tin* usual price for 
gathering and Imnling to market: Provided, however. If the party of the first 
part deems It to his inte]-(‘st to have the party of the second part gathej- his 
said one-third of said corn, (hen the said parly <if the .second jiart shall gather 
the .same and deliver it to any point desigiiate<l hy the jiarly id' Hie first part, 
provided the average haul is not over one mile, free of charge. 

“Fourth. The party of the second part hereby binds liinisidf to manage .said 
premises in a tliorongh and farmerlike manner, and if at any time during the 
tenure of this contract it appears to tin* party of Hie iirst i>aii. or Ids legal rep- 
resentative, t^iat Hu; said preinl,s|\s are no( being st» iiuinaged, then of his own 
accord he .slmll, at his option, hli*e any labor he deems necessai'y to work said 
crop, the expen, se of which shall he chargeil to said ]>arty of the second part 
ami shall .stand as a lien ii}>on that part of tlu‘ crop helonging to the iiarly of 
the second part.'’ 

Now, I want to call your attimiion to the fifth snlxUvision, Hu* fifth iiara- 
graph of this lease. |(k»iitinn(‘s rending:] 

“Fifth. During the tenure <d‘ this eonlignd the party of Hie si'cond part .shall 
keel) hi repair all fences adjacent to Ihc lands which he is cultivating, for which 
services lie shall have the prlvih;gi‘ to pasture his own work horses and mlleli 
cows: Provided, lnovi ver. He is not to pasture until all crops on Ids ami adjoin- 
ing premi.s(‘s are gaHioi‘e<l.” 

He is getting the pasture iirivileges, but he can not pasuire nidil all Hie crops 
on his place and also on the adjoining i)remis(‘s are gaiiiere;! ; that is on 
account of the fences, 1 sniipo.se. [(Vintinnes reading:] 

“Sixth. No aecomit oi‘ ('laim shall be maintained against the paidy of the 
first i)art for repairs on said i)rcmi.se.s, or fm- well buckets, or for a'liything, 
exceyit by written agreement with Hie jiarty of the first part in advance of any 
work done by tlu‘ party of Hu' .second part. 

“Seventh. The party of the first part shall nyt Ik' linl^h* to the party of tin 
second part for any damages that may accrue 1)> reason of .stock breaking in or 
for any cause whatever. 

“ Eighth. The party of tlu' second part is not to .sublet said premises or 
tramsfer this contract without the written consent of the party of the first part. 

“ Ninth. Tluit the party of the s<‘cond ]).nrt.,at the expiration of this contract, 
shall deliver posse.ssion of all saiil pnanlscs, together with all and singular the 
improvements tliat go therewith, in as gooil condition as the same now are, 
reasonable wear and use exe»‘plt‘d.” 

Then It is written in ieonlinni's reading] : 

“ Tenth, The party of the .se(*ond part hereby agrws to work, if it Is, in the 
opinion of the party of the first part, or his representative, neces,sai‘y, two days 
on the fences iiu-losing said lu'emises, said work to he done at the instance of 
the party of the first part, or his Agt., and fur and iu lieu of such services the 
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party of tlio soooinl part Khali have pasture privileges i>rovi(le(l for in section 
live of this ngreeineiit. 

“ Itness our liunds to this contract in tliiplicate, on this the 8th dav of 
Dmanher, lfK>8. 

“Attest : ^ 

“ J. W. NFAvroitn, 
'^Pariy of the first part, 
“CJeo. W. Long, 

‘*Party of the second pari:' 

Now, he is to have pasture privileges uiuler this contract, hut ho can not 
have pasture privileges while the crops are growing, and the only time he can 
hav(' advantage of the pasture privileges is at the .S(‘ason of the year when there 
is no grass growing. He has his work horses and milch cows, and if he should 
have an extra mule or colt, when the settlement days come that is counted in 
under that <‘ontract and charged up against him. 

“A farmerlike manma* I will take tliat up when I get to the next subdi- 
vision — what that means. 

No\v, as to the machinery of eviction. The first thing I wish to submit here 
is another lease, ft is the ordinary lease contract, i>robably not (inite so strin- 
gent as the other, dat«‘d the 10th day of January, 1014, and it i^rovitles that this 
tenant shall have possc'ssion of this land until January 1, 1015. It is a lease 
contract betw’een Fnvl W, Tainkard, party of the lirst pjirt, and John Ibitrlck, 
party of the second part. . 

Chairman 'W’Arsii. Are your contracts usually*in writing in that country, Mr. 
Nagle? 

Air. Naoce. Those of hirge landlords; y('s. This has his name, even, w’ritten 
into it. This has not [referring to another paj)erJ. Now’, tills Lankard case 
is [reading] : 

“Contract made and entered into this tenth day of .Tanuary, 1014, by and 
between Fn^d liankard, party of the lirst part, of Kingfisher, ()kla., and John 
Patrick, of Hover, Okla., parly of the secoml part, whereby the said party of 
the first part leasi's to the said party of the second part the NW. quarter of 
see, 4, twp. 17, range 8, containing ICO acres, more or less, according to the 
Government survey thereof, for a term of one year fr^an the date of this instru- 
ment to January first, 1015, at which time the party of the second part agrees 
to give peaceable possession of all buildings and to remove from said premises; 
the possession of tiie farm land to be given after the crops for the year 1914 
hav(‘ been removed from said land. 

“ The party of the second part agrees to give for rental of the above-d(‘sci’ibcd 
land one-fourth of all cotton, d(‘livered at l>ovc*r, Oklahoma, and one-third of 
all grain crops, delivered at the option of the party of the lirst part, either at 
Dover, Okla., or the F. L. Patten farm, same being the SW. quarter of se<\ 31, 
twT). 6, range 7. The party of the S(‘eond part further agre(*s to pay in cash 
the sum of .$l.fX) per aere for all pastun' land on said farm. 

“ The party of the seeond part further agrees and gmirantees to prepare one 
certain piece of ground, to bo aftiTward designated by the party of the first 
part, and sow’ the .sanie to alfalfa, at a cost to the party of the first part of 
.$3.00 per day fur the use of a man, a four-horse team, and .$1.50 i)or day for 
man without team, the party of the second jjart to board himself and horses 
while doing this work. The party of the first part to furnish the seed to seed 
said land and to furnish or j)ay for a seeder or drill to st*w said land. The 
party of the swoiid pai't agrtvs to furnish a disk and harrow to do the work on 
.said alfalfa laud without anj'* additional cost to tJie party of the first part. 
8ald party of the .second part also agre«‘s an<l guarantees to mow said alfalfa at 
any time designated by the parly of the first part, for tlie purpose of killing 
any weeds or trash tliat may be on said ground, at a cost to the party of the 
first part of 100 per acre. In case said alfalfa should make a hay crop, the 
same Is to be divided e<iually bc*iween both parties after said hay has been 
stacked. 

“Fked Lankard, 

"Parly of the first part, 
“John Patrick, 

**Party of the sccand part." 

“ WU nesses : 

“ F. L. IbviTEN, 

“ Joe Gjumes.” 
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Now, under thnt contract he was entitled to the possession of the place until 
the 1st day of January, 1915. On the 21st day of November, 1914, Eaukard 
hroufdit before a Justice of the i^cace a proceeding in forcible entry and de- 
tainer against Patrick, and it is the ordinary complaint tiled in such cases, and 
the material allegations in It are that he repudiated his landlord and that he 
refused to comply with the contract. (Heading:) 

“ Filed Nov. 21/14. 

“ In the justice of the peace court in and for Kingfisher County and State of 

Oklahoma, before H. E. Hopkins, a justice of the peace of the city of King- 
fisher, Kingfisher County, and State of Oklahoma. Fred W. Lankard, plain- 
tiff, John Patrick, Mary S. Patrick, Zevlah C. Edson, defendants. 

“ COMPLAINTS. 

“ Comes now the plaintiff in the above-entitled cause, Fre<l W. Lankard, com- 
plains of the defendants, John Patrick, Mary S. Patrick, and Zeviah <1 Edson, 
and for cause of action alleges: 

“ That this plaintiff is entitled to the posso'^sioii of the followlng'descril)ed 
premises, to wit: 

“Lots three (3) and four (4) and the south half (^) of the northwest quar- 
ter (^) of section four (4), township seventeen (17) north, range eiglit (8), 
W. I. M. in Kingfisher County, State of Oklahoma. 

“That the defendants, .Tohn Patrick, Mary S. Patrick, .and Zeviah C. Edson, 
forcibly, unlawfully, and without just cause detain the possession of said 
premises from this plalntifl’. 

“ That on tlie lOtli dtiy of .January, 1014, the defendant John Patrick went 
into possession of said i)remises lawfully under a certain writtiai lease execut(*d 
by this plaintiff. 

“That the other defendants, Mary S. Patrick and Zeviah C. Edson, are the 
wife and motlier-in-law, resi>eetlvely, of the defendant John Patrick and wen* 
permitted by him to occupy said premises as members of his family. 

“ That the defendant John Patrick disjnites and denies the title of this 
fJalntlff to said premises and lias r(*pudiated the relationship of landlord and 
tenant, and has refused to further recognize tills plaintiff as the owner or land- 
lord of said premises, and has set up tlic claim and pretense tluit said premises 
are owned and controlled by persons other than this plaintiff, and has wholly 
failed and refused to pay the rent now duo plaintiff for said premises, and has 
committed ivaste on said promises. 

“ Plaintiff further states that the defendants have been served with a notice 
and demand for possession of said premises, as reiiuired by law, niul that said 
notice was served lawfully on each of sal«l defendants more than three days 
before the bringing of this suit, a copy of widch said notice is hereto attached 
and made a part thereof and marked ‘ Exliibit A,’ 

“Wherefore, plaintiff, Fi'cil W. Lankard, prays that he lie given judgment of 
restitution and for tlic possession of the said premises described above and for 
all costs and other and proper relief. 

4t 

AttonK'ifH for Vhtinliff. 

“ Stati: or Oklaho^via, 

Kmiffuihi v County, ss: 

“ Fred W. lankard, being first duly sworn, says under oath Hint he has 
lieord read the foregoing complaint and knows the contents thereof and tliat 
the matters and things therein alleged are true. * 

> II 

“ Subscrilied and sworn to before mo this day of November, 1014. 

— - I 

Justice of the Peace." 

(Exiriiur A.) 

“ StATK of OKLAIIOIkrA, * 

“ County of Kinyfisher, ss: 

Notice to vacate to John Patriclc, Mary S. Patrick, and Zeviah C. Edson: 

“ You, .John Patrick, IMary S. Patrick, and Zeviah O. Etlson, are horeliy 
notified that I, Fred W. Lankard, am the owner and entitled to the imineillntt* 
possession of the following-described premises, to wit: 

“Lots three (3) and four (4) and the south half (1) of the northwest quar- 
ter (i) of section four (4), to\^iishlp seventeen (17) north, range eight (8), 
W. I. M. In Kingfisher County, State of Oklahoma. 
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“ You and each of you are further uotllied to quit, leave, vacate, and deliver 
up to me at once the nbove-ilescribetl premiaes for the possession of which I 
shall bring suit after three days under tlie forcible entry and detainer act 
You will govern yourselves accordingly. 

“ Witness my hand this 17th day of November, 1914. 

“Fred W. \»ankaed, 

“ (Himcr of said premises^' 

this man Patrick, the renter, was of about the same grade and same 
intelligence as this man tiiat was on the stand here yesterday, but was under 
the impression that the justice of the peace’s office was open— this case was set 
for 1 o’clock — and that it was oi>en until 2. That has been the rule ever since I 
cjni reineinber until they recently changed the law in Oklahoma. And when 
lie got to tlie justice’s office — the case was set at 1 o’clock and 1 hour and 15 
minutes had arrived and lie made tills affidavit to have it set aside and in this 
paper to have the judge set it asi<le and for him to be allowed to appear ami 
defend. He sets forth freadsl : 

“ P.efore H. E. Hopkins, a justice of the i>eace in and for the Kingfisher City 

Th'strict, Kingfislier County, Okla. Fred W. Lankard, plaintiff, v, John 

Patrick, Mary S. Patrick, and liOvlnih C. Patrick, defendants. 

“affidavit. 

“Comes now the said defemlant, John Patrick, in his own behalf and in 
iielialf of his codefeiidants, and makes oatli 4fnd says: Tliut he is defiaidant 
in the above cause and makes this affidavit in bis own behalf and In behalf of 
his wife and Mrs. Edsou, his wife’s motlier, wlio has resided on the tract of 
land named in complaint since 180fi. That he appeared before said court at 
1.15 o'clock p. m on tlie 25th day of Novomlier, 1014, the day said cause was set 
for trial, and was informed by tlie court that judgment was taken by defend- 
ant at 1 p. ra. of thi.s day. That defendant is, and was, unacquainted with the 
location of the office of said justice and was starting to the courthouse in con- 
sultation with a friend as just what to do, and had not reachtxl tlie justice’s 
office at 1 o’clock. Tliat he has a just and legal defense to said cause, and 
Zeviah C. Edson has a just and legal defense to said cause, and that she In 
sick at this time and old and unable at this time to attend t*he trial of this 
cause. 

“That this affiant: holds said land under a contract attached hereto and 
made a part hereof. That tills sliowing is not made for tlie purpose of vexa- 
tion and delay. That this afiiant denies tlie allegation in the complaint tliat 
he lias repudiated ids landlonl or refusal to pay the rent, or committed waste, 
and says that on .Tanuary 1. 1015. he will give peaceable possession under said 
contract. 

“He prays that the juilgmeiit in said cause be set aside and that said caii.se 
he set (town for trial. 

“ John Patrick. 

“ SulKScribeil ami sworn to liefore me this 25th day of Noveiulicr, 1914. 

“ II. E. Hopkins, 7. /*.” 

Now, tlie reason tlint was done — the liistory of tlie <‘ase Is about this, and 
I am not attorney in the case and in none of the litigation whatever, and had 
and have no Interest in if. The only thing I ever done in the case was the 
lawyer telephoiuMl me about 1 o’clock, or just about the time when he came Into 
the office to get thaf case continued, and I went and attended to that for him 
i»r tried to, and since tliat time or before that time I have notliing whatever 
to do M'ith the case. 

Hut it seems this land was taken as a homestead by this old woman over 
20 years ago, and tlie liusiiand died 5 years ago, leaving hei* about $10,000 
in laud and otlier proj^erty, and^tlint through litigation and misfortune and one 
thing and another slie lost everything, ami then this son-in-law rented this 
land for one year. J^he land is worth $5,000 or $6,000, l>ut tliis man Patrick — 
he is an old man and his wife was dying with cancer and they had no force 
of children, or if they hud any they were grown up aud had left there. And 
there was a young fellow who had plenty of force, aud wlio had a father-in-law 
that had money, and he waiiteil tliis land and he was ready to move onto the 
laud if he could get the house on the land, and there was a good house on 
that land, and he says to Lankard; “I want the land, and I want it now.” 
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And Lankard, in order to get Idin on the Juiid, hud to put this man off, and 
they brought this proceeding. 

Now, then, on the 17th day of December I told this man Patrick, I said, 
** If they come out to put you off you call me up over the telephone.” That 
was after I wsm cited to appear before this commission. I said, “ If they under- 
take to put you off call me up.” The telephone rang, and he sahl, “ They are 
out here to put me off.” I got in an automol)ile and took a photographer with 
me, and when I got out tliere I had this picturet taken [handing picture to 
the chairman]. I stayeii around there waiting a couple of hours, ajid they 
were ratlier ashamed of themselves. The landlord was out there and he went 
off, and they got In the automobile and went home. That is to say, the land- 
lord, and this young fellow there helping to take the place he also went home. 
So that evening Patrick just moved tlie stuff back iuto his house. I went 
home. I called up the constable and I told him, asked him if he was going 
out there in the morning, and he said that he had orders to go out there, and 
that he was going out there and put them off. “ Well,” I says, “will you call 
me when you start?” He said, “ Ves.” So he called me about 9 o’clock and 
started out there, and hired two men to go out there. And I tf)ok my pho- 
tographer, and got into an automobile and followed thmu out. I hail this second 
photograph taken [handing photograph to chairman]. 

One of the boys was a ytniiig fellow about 21 years of age. He saw me stand- 
ing around taking those photographs, or ordering tliem to be taken, and he 
came and talked to me; and he was a high-school boy, was going to school 
with my boy. I was attorue>; for hi.s father, and he came to me and asked 
what I thought he ought to dof “Well,” I says, “does your fsdher know you 
are out here?” He says, “No.” I said, “I would sooner be hung for a horse 
thief than to be doing what you are out here doing.” He said, “I will quit” 
So I got in the automobile to go back borne again. The stuff was moved back 
again. 

The last time 1 was there — there is an old w'oman there ; she is sick and 
in bed. They moved everything out and left her in. She was 82 years of age; 
she was born on the shores of Lake Champlain, and her ancestors fought In 
the llevolutionary War, in the War of 1812, and in the War ludween the Slates. 
That is the end. 

Well, we catjie l)ack home. Th^ stuff w as moved back, and I asked the oflicer 
if he was going out there the ne.\t day. He said, “ No ; he was sick,” and he re- 
fused to go out. But they finally got a justice of the i)eace ami told him he 
would either go or they w'ould move him from ollice. I was frank with him, 
of course. 1 told liim wlmn he went out to please call me, that I would like to 
make the trip with him. 

But the thing drifted along for a day or two, and tliey went to work and 
took this photographer, ran him off, and went out there and didn't let me know 
when they were going, and when they moved the old woman off the last time I 
was not tliere. Tliey got the pliotographer away from me, and the other pho- 
tographer in tlie tow n would not go. 

Now, this man j.iuukar<l, Jie is w hat you call a gmal man ; lie is not a bad 
man at all. He lives In the same ward with me. His family and my family 
visit. We are friends personally. He has all the conventional virtues. I do not 
think he smokes, or sw^ears, or chews, or gambles, or hunts on Sunday without 
a license, or anything of that kind. I do not know^ of him ever doing auythiug 
except to protect his own economic interests. He is a religious uihii and a good 
man. And I cite this simply to show' that the rolatlouship existing betw'eeii the 
landlord and the tenant has a naked economic relationshjp that is wholly void 
of any sentiment that might be born of any religious system or any etliical 
philosophy. That wlieu the economic interests of a man collide with his re- 
ligious or ethical feeling, or patriotism, he just kicks his patriotism and re- 
ligion out the back door, and he says to his patriotism, “ Good-by ; I will meet 
you on the fourth day of next .fuly.” He says to his religion, “ G noil -by ; I will 
meet you at 10.30 on Sunday morning, and I will stay with you until about 
11.50 or 11.55 ; then I want to go home and get dinner. I w'ant to rest the rest 
of the Sunday afternoon so I will be fresh to play the game early Monday 
morning.” 

Nbw, then, why did that justice of the peace act in that arbitrary manner? 
He is a good roan; he had no feeling against that man. He never met him be- 
fore; never knew nothing almut him. He had no feeling against me. If F had 
been on the other side of the case he w'ould have done just exactly the same 
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Now, originally uialer the laws of the Territory and'nndel: the laws of the 
State until a year or two ago, and I think Ip the laws of almost every State, 
tlie subdivisions of a county are into townships, and a justice of the peace and 
a constable are always elected ; we always elected in every State of which I 
have any knowledge a justice of the peace that has jurisdiction fver such cases 
as that. If that case was tried In the country that man would not have been 
put off of that land, and the landlords know that. So they went to work and 
they changed the law, and they repealed the law giving those people in the 
oounti*y the justice of the peace and the constable, and they divided the county 
up into districts, where each district would be controlled by an electric-light 
town. And In those electric-light tow'us noAv they elect the justices of the peace 
and the constables, four or five or six of them in the county. And the man 
that holds the strong hand on this rental lease, he sees to the election of these 
justices of the peace, and they look after his interests in the courts. 

And if you say, “ Why don't he appeal ? ” — they must give a bond for twice 
the amount of the damages, and they can’t give the bond. 

Well, he will say, “Why don’t you test it out, carry some case to the 
district court.” ^^>ll, the W’ay they arc fixed in the district courts is this: 

Originally we had a jury system that was democratic. The jury was selected 
so that no judge could either convict or acquit a man by manipulating the 
jury; neither could any county attorney or any sheriff. We drew that ami 
had it passed by the Territory legislature in order to protect ourselves from 
those Federal judges, and as soon as the landlord question became acute 
they chnngeil that law% and the first law they .made and the first law passed 
by the legislature in December, 1008, was that the judge should appoint a 
jury commission of thr(‘e, not more than two of whom sliull be of tlie same 
political party; that the jury list of 300, or whatever number of names Is 
required, should be selected from the poll book. Within 60 days that was 
changed, and the jury list must be selected now from the tax rolls. But you 
might say, “Well, the tenants liave some property,” but there is an exemp- 
tion law of Jf2()0 or $300. And the tax roll is in Dvo books; one of them Is 
personal property and the otiier is real estate. Of course, the judges always 
select what they call a good man, but the tenant is never a good man — not 
for that purpose. They are selected, generally they are business men, real- 
estate men, or side-line farmers, and they foak the tax roll amf they selected 
the jury list, and from that it excludes lOtVXK) rcniters from serving on the 
jury. You don’t ever get a tenant farmer on the jury unless they want lUm 
there. Now, then, every tenant farmer in Oklahoma Is mortgaged; that Is, 
chattel mortgaged. If tliere is a tenant farmer in Oklalioma that is not chat- 
tel mortgaged I have never met him, and have never met the man that did 
meet him. 

Now, the way that a chattel mortgage is foreclosed, it is not always fore- 
closed strictly under the law. They have what they call auction sales, and 
the bankers and money lenders and the storekeepers go to this tenant farmer 
that is going under, and he will make a talk to him and say, “ You miglit 
as well turn the property over, wo will take it over to .Tolm Browm’s and sell 
it off, and if it don’t bring what you owe, we will have to swear it away any- 
how,” and it will be better for the banker and better for the tenant fanner. 
So that these auction sales, or at least a large percentage of those auction 
sales we see advertised, that is the result. That Is the way they foreclose a 
chattel mortgage, and then they protect themselves by what they call loading. 
That is, they bring, say, $300 worth of property and chattel mortgaged up 
to the gunwales, and the man can’t pay out, whetlier he is sick or had a death, 
in the family or doctor bills di' something of that kind, and you are the banker, 
and you say, “Call me in and talk the matter over wOth me, and try to get 
me to turn the property over to you.” This man here, he is also chattel mort- 
gaged to you, and he has got $500 wwth of property, and there is only a 
$200 mortgage on it, and you call him in and say there is a sale over here 
at John Brown’s, I w^ant you to ^attend that sale. There are going to he some 
good bargains there. You buy this stuff In. That is this particular stuff, and 
he can make something and he loads my debt on Holman, and be gives a first 
mortgage on ray stuff and a second mortgage on the equity that Holman holds 
in his. 

In the matter of the renters’ union, I will take that up second. The first 
renters’ union that was ever organized w'us in September, 1909, In McClain 
County, Okla. And afterw'ards, on November 14, 1911, at Waco, Tex., the 
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Texas tonants organized^ anti uHerwanls they both got together and ai-e praeti- 
cally the same organization iu)\v, 1 mulerstand they are merged Into the Land 
League. 

Now, at that Hme, in September, 1909, these were the demamls of the renters* 
union. I hav^got the documents liere to prove it. I will give you this. [Hand- 
ing pictures or renters’ homes in Oklahoma to the chairman. 1 

(The pictures referred to were offered by the witness. Tliey are not 
printed.) 

That is a classical example. That is, however, not strictly true. It does not 
show the woodpecker holes in the roof, nor the rat holes in the j^arlor. 

Now, these demands of the Oklahoma Renters’ Union [reading] : 

“l>EMAM)S OF OKLAHOMA IIKNTKKS’ rXIO.N. 

“(a) We demand tlmt tlie landlords of this State shall provide their tenants 
with a house in which to live which shall consist of not less than two rooms 
and a lean-to. The said two rooms shall not be less than 14 feet square, with 
a ceiling not less than 8^ feet high. The said rooms shall be plastered and 
liave a lumber floor. 

“ The lean-to shall not be less than 8 by 20 feet and built substantially to 
exclude the elements. It shall be partitioned, one-half into a kitchen and one- 
half into a pordi, which sahl ])or(‘h shall be s< reened in. There*shall be at least 
four wimlows to .said building and two to the lean-to, whidi said windows shall 
consist of two sashes to each window and so const ructe<l that the sashes can be 
lalsed atid lowered. The doors to said building and all of the wimlows to said 
building shall be screened with wire and in a manner to exclude the flies and 
mosquitoes. There shall also be built to .sahl building a front porch at least 
16 by 6 feet, which may be roofed with boards ami batten. 

“(b) tt'e further tlemand that a stable be provided for three horses, ami also 
a shed of reasonable size in which to store implements. We also demand a 
( hicken coop not less than 10 by 12 feet ami 6 feet high. 

“(c) We also demand that the well on the prendses shall be curbed and so 
fixed as to prevent the surface water from getting into it. 

“(d) We demand that all stables, horse ami c<av lots, shall be built at least 
100 feet from, the house and in g direction other than southwesterly from the 
lunise. 

“II. (a) We demand the establishment by law' of an agricultural arbitration 
court in each county to consist of three men — one tenant, one farmer, and one 
landlord. 

“(h) The said court sliall have jiower to lix the rale wlien the tenant I'lays in 
kind, and in .so doing the court shall take into consideration the kind and con- 
dition of tlie house furnished the tenant ami its .surroundings and the character 
of the land and fertility of tlie soil. 

“(c) When the tenant agrees to pay in cash he shall be entitled to a rebate 
in the event of the partial or total failure of his crops from the elements or 
cau.ses over which he has no control. 

“(d) Said arbitration court shall liave exclusive and linal .jurisdiction over 
all disputes and contracts between tenants and landlords, and no lawyer shall 
be al)r)wed to appear and plead before .said tribunal.” 

And then it goes on, and I will not read it all. [Handing paper to the 
reporter. ] 

Uhairman \N'al.sh. I notice there is a good deal more to it. 

Mr. Naglk. Yes, sir. 

Ohainnan Wai.sh. Is there any other place ^lere that will appear in the 
record ? 

Mr. Nagle. No. 

Clmirman Walsh. Then I think the time would be well employed in reading 
tlmt all in. 

Mr. Naole. All right, 

Clmirman Walsu. I think they are in the nature of constructive .suggestions* 
from the viewpoint of the tenant. 

Mr. Nagle. Yes. [Continues reatling:] 

“HI. (a) The recognition by law of an association or union of farmers who 
farm the land and of renters which shall provide in its constitution for demo- 
cratic government and the establishment by law of a department of agrl<*ultiire. 
The officers of the said department of agriculture shall be elected, and the said 
38819*^—8. Doc. 41.5, G4~l— vol 10 2 
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cun thci’e pay for HX) busliels of bran if lie gives 6§ mits to boot. Now, how Is 
he going to get rich? 

Chairman Walsh. I want to ask you one question, going back. At what town 
was this justice of the peace located from whom the process came for this 
eviction, the pictures of which you showed us? 

Mr. Naoi.e. I will tell you about this. 1 have llie original records, but I am 
in this situation, tliat if I go alH*ad and direct this commission’s attention to 
any particular town or county, wlien I go back home they will say, “What you 
said is true, but wliy did you speak of our particular town or county, why 
(lid you give our pai'ticular town or county the worst of it? Wliy didn’t you 
pick out some other?” If you Avant to know privately I will give It to you. 
You see the force of what I say? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, I do; go ahead. 

Mr. N AOLE. As I have made some criticism on the courts I will finish that 
up now and say no more about it. It is not the Federal court or the Supreme 
Court of the United Sta1(‘s that oppivsses these families; it is the justice 
courts, those little courts that he conu'S in contact with. I will say this, how- 
ever. for the supreme court the State, and I want to bo fair all around, that 
every case that ever went up to that supnune court during the time of the 
old supreme court — the new ones have not beiai ti^sted out yet — that there has 
never heeii a qm^stion — financial, p<>litical, or economical — raised in connection 
with these tenant farmers but that they were treated with fairness; I Avill 
say that for the supreme court of the State. 

Now. here is anothm’ insiance on this wlu'at irroposition. This man’s name 
is K. T. .Johnson. lie is a tenant farmei*. His jiost-oflice adilross is Cashion, 
(ikia., K. F. 1>. No. 1. In (he month of Septemlu'r, 1012, he hauled a load of 
wheat to the town of Cashion raised on his rented farm. They told him tluit 
the wlu'at tested 48 pounds, .and olTered him 51 cents piT bushel. He acted 
like any other free-born Anu'rican citi/en w<»uld act under similar circum- 
.stances ; he rt'fused to sell tlie wlasat and took it hom(\ But he owed a note 
and the note came due. He then loach <l uj> the whc'at and again took it to 
Cashion and olfc'rcn! il for sale to the grain combine. It still testc'd 48 pounds, 
but they said it was a little ” bin burnt,” and he was olTered 50 cents. He sold 
the whc^at at this price. 

He liad 10 husliels left at home that he had^^aved for flour. carried this 
10 husliels by wagon across tlio sand liills of tlie Cimarron to a grist mill 
located at tlie town of (’rescjcnt. He paid 12 cents per hnshel to have this 
wheat ground. The grist mill turm‘d hack to him .‘it pounds of tlour, 7 pounds 
of shorts, and 15 pounds of bran to tlie bushel, or .50 pounds in all. 

At tlie pric.'e lie would have hcsm comjielled to pay tlio milling trust for flour, 
sliorts and hrau, tlie whc^at would have brought him over .$1 per luisliel. Cipher 
it out for yourself. 

Tliis is what the tenant farmer of tlie State of Oklahoma is going up against. 

N(»w, this man tliat said that Ids wlieat Avas bin burnt and that only ottered 
him 4S or 50 cents a Inishel is not a lead man, and in that toAvri tlie hanker that 
held tlie note is not a bad felloAv; but do tlioy tn^at ewryliody like that? Not 
at ail. 

I I'aised some Avlieat once mys«‘lf, and occasionally Avheat is hauled in to me 
to jiay an attorney’s fee, and the Avhc'at th(‘y bring in to me is no better than 
tlie Avla'ut of anybody else. But I Aveadd call up the grain men, and I AA’OUld 
say, “Tliere Avill be a hundred pounds of Avlieat go down tliere that belongs 
to me, Avbat is the price*?” “Well,” th(*y Avill say, “ Avhe^at to-day is Avorth 75 
cents, hut I Avill t(*ll ,aoii Avhat avp Avill give Avlien aa’p look at it.” And the 
Avlieat Avould go doAvii tliere, ^id tlu*y Avould call me up in 10 or 15 minutes 
and say, “We hnA'e examined tliat Avheat and it is extra good Avheat, it is the 
host Avheat that lias come to this marki't this sea.son, and it is Avortli more than 
75 cents ; Ave Avill pay you 80 cemts for that Avheat.” Now, Avliy do they do 
that? It is not any liettca* than any otlier Avheat; but tliey kuoAV that 1* am 
one of those felloAvs that underjitand their game, and they do not want to 
antagonize me for 100 pounds of Avheat. They Avould rather pay me $5 than 
JiaA'e me go out and make a Iioller about it. So, the felloAV that gets the worst 
of it is the one that is lt*ast able to stand it. They are the ones that are being 
skinned, as the saying is. 

Every 15 years that a tenant Avorks on a farm he takes 5 years’ vacation, 
one every 3 years. 

Noav, as to schools. Noav, in Oklahoma Ave have a number of schools— the 
Northwestern Normal, at Tulequab; the Central State Normal, at Edmonds; 
the East Central Normal, at Ada ; the SoutliAA'esterii Normal, at Weatherford ; 
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the rniiieron Agrlculturol Tniining School, at Falls Valley; the Universiry 
Preparatory School — I think there are In all 28 of them, of those dilTerent 
kinds of schools In Oklahoma, and the appropriations run all the way from 
hundre<ls of thousands of dollars to the university and agricultural collejres, 
down, but tliiere is one appropriation I wish to call attention to; that is the 
university extension, $3,115. For university extension tiny appropriate<l about 
$3,000, and for those other schools hundreds of thousands of dollars. I don't 
know what it amounts to ; I never figured on it at .all. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that include the aitricultural (•oIleu:(‘ exiensjou work', 
that $3,000? What is that? 

Mr. Nagi.e. Which? 

Chairman Walsh. The extension ai)propriation. 

Mr. Nagle. That is fm* aj^ricultnral education in the universities; that is 
what that is. 

Now, why are there so many educational institutions in Oklahoma? T \in- 
derstand that there are more than in Texas, Arkansjis, and Missouri tofj;ether. 
The appropriations are not so ^rreat as in tliose other States, but tin* number 
is j?reat(T, and the appropriations are enormous, too. It is for the ]>urpose 
of ;j;ivin}^ high-school facilities and getting lo<*al schools to the <*lertric-light 
towns at the expense of those fellows out there on the section lines. His 
children do not go there, but he pays tlie bills, and all the money he gets out 
of it for agricultural e<lucation Is tlds $3,(K)0. They are not built for the pur- 
pose of education, but they are built for the purpose of boosting the price of 
the corner lots in aid of tl%' speculators in those electric-light towns. The 
<*hil(lren of the tenant farmers do not go to those schools. There is not 1 per 
cent of the children of the huudnsl thousand tenant farimu's in Oklahoma 
going to the State university. M'hat kind of a ligure would that young fellow 
make In those universities with the Oreek-letter chaps? What kind (►f a 
life would ho lead down there? And they rule and ought to be crushed out. 

Wlio goes to those schools? Why, if the school is l<H*ated in a town of Id.tXH) 
inhalntants, the children from the town go. Now, I <lo not object to any ap- 
propriation, however high, for the State university, or for the State agricul- 
tural college, or for a proper numl>er of normal schools; I believe in th(‘ nomal 
school. Some of the children of the t(‘nant and mortgaged farmers go down 
to the normal schools to lit thentsevles for teaching school ; a few go to the 
agricultural college, but few, if any, go to the other schools. 

Now, then, we will take up the question of the future of those farmers; 
what we can expect from them; and I will give you a sketch of the history of 
Oklahoma, and these dates may be tiresome to listen to, but they be<‘ome im- 
portant further down in the presentation. 

The first opening of lands for settlement in Oklahoma was on April 22, 
1889. A tract of about 2,(K)0,(XMI acres was thrown o])en for settlement on that 
date by virtue of an Executive order. More than KM), 000 i>eople entere<l Okla- 
homa on that date. 

By virtue of an a<'t of Congress in 1890, “No Man’s Land *’ was adde<l, which 
is a strip of land 107 miles long and 34^ miles wide. 

On September 19, 1S91, the lands of the Iowa, Sac, Fox, and Pottawatomie 
Indians were opene<l for settlement. 

On April 19, 1892, the lands of tlie Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, being 
4,297,771 acres, were opened for settlement. 

On September 10, 1S9.3, the Clu*rokee Strip, comprising 0,014,293 aci*(‘s, wua 
opened for settlement. 

On May 23, 1895, the lands of tlie Kickapoo:VCompri»;ing 206,002 acres, was 
opened for settlement. 

On August 0, 1901, the Kiowa, Comnianclie, A|iache, and Wichita Reservations, 
comprising about 4,000,000 acres, were opened for settlement. 

The Otoe, Ponca, Missouri, and Kaw Reservations were opened in 1904. 

In 1900, which I believe was tlie last opening, .500, tXX) acres comprising lands 
In the Oommanche and Apache Reservation}i/*were sold in lOO-acre pieces to the 
highest bidder. 

Now, the point I wish to make is that all of these lands, except the last 
mentioned and the Kiowa, Commanche, and Wichita lands, passed to the 
citizen settler of the United States under the homestead law and by virtue of 
what was known as the “ Free Homes Bill,” the lands passed to them fiw 
except the ordinary filing fee, amounting to some $15 or $20, which was paid 
at the United States Land Office. 

Of all these lands, millions and millions of acres in the last 25 years — 
ranging from 10 to 25 years — have passed to those people under the homestead 
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laws of the United States, except the payment of the ordinary filing fees of 
the Unittni States Land Office. 

I will not direct your attention to the tenant farmer now. I have left him 
and am directing your attention to this other man, and the central idea is, Can 
this farmer survive or is he doomed? Hus tlie fiat gone forth for etxermina- 
tion? 

There are 78 counties in Oklahoma. Of these 7S counties ai)proximately 70 
are purely agricultural. In the State there are approximately 200,000 farmers. 
In the eastern part of the State, or what was formerly the Indian Territory, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the farmers are renters. In the western part of 
the Stale, fornu'rly known as the Territory of Oklahoma, one-third of the 
farmers are readers and two-thirds own their own land. 

l Aims owNKi) AM) ia;\Tj:i) ix oKrAIIo^rA. 

This table in reference to farms owuhI and farms rentcsl in Oklahoma is 
taken from the Quarterly Rei)ort of the Oklahoma State Hoard of Agriculture 
for the quarter ending September th>, 1911, i)age 48. 

That nas in Indian Territory, and we turn to tin* counti(‘s cut out of the 
Indian reservations and take tlie county of Kingfisher and the number ow'iiing 
farms was 2,172 and the uumher of renters 1,0.12. IVe lake ( -ommanche CWnty, 
and the nnmher of owners was 2,022 and the risiters 2,204. And that was 
opened in IIHH ; so you take all tlie counties in tlie eastern part, or what was 
known as the old Indian Territory, and two-thirds of the farmers are renters 
and one-third own their own laml; and in the western part of the State, for- 
merly known as tla^ Territory of Oklahoma, and this table shows more than 
one-third of tliem are renters to-day, and tliey receivwl their lands free from 


10 to 25 years ago. 
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Now, this is the ^abU‘ of 101 1. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you i?ot la tor briefly to some of your opinions? 

]Mr. Nagle. Yes, sir. I have to lead up to it, to bo intellipjent. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Nagle (readinis). “The number of renters in the State at this time is 
104,000. Of the farmers that own their oAvn farms, numbering approximately 
at this time 95,000, 80 per cent are mortgaged, the lir.st mortgages ranging 
from 40 to 60 per cent of tlie cash value of the land. How the 20 iK'r cent 
escaped being mortgaged I will explain Jiereafter. 

“ COXDITJOXS JX AVESTWiX OKLAHOMA. 

“The condition of the farmer In the AAOstern part of the Stat(‘. or rather 
in that part of the Stale formerly known as Oklahoma Territory, is hotter than 
that of the farmer and renter in tlie eastern part of the State, formerly known 
as the Indian TerrUoi\v. 

“Yet, it is apparent from the foregoing statement that the farmers in that 
part of the State formerly known as Oklahoma Territory, notwithstanding 
the fact that they ol)taine<l their land from the Government free, are to-day 
one-third renters and 80 ihu’ cent of the other two-thirds are mortgaged. What 
brought about those cvmditions? The lirst Territorial legislature enactoAl a 
law that the 80 acres of the hcmiestead lusm AAhich the residence Avas situated 
could not be mortgaged. The cry Avas raised by the bankers that this Avould 
prevent capital from coming into the State and prevent the farmer from 
obtaining money to properly ojMU'ate tlie farm. The laAv was repealed and tlic 
loan agent made bis appearance. In 180-1, lS0r», and 1896 tlie rate of interest 
was 7 per cent and 30 per cent commission on loans made for a period of six 
years.” 

And if anybody questions that, tlna-e are hundreds of them on record in evevy 
county, bearing 7 jier cent, and rigid following that on the same date a second 
mortgage for 30 per cent commission. fCoidiiines reading:] 

“This meiins that the farmer gave a first mortg.age for .$1,000, drawing 7 
per cent interest, payable semiannually, aud he gave a second mortgage for 
$300 payable in one and Iavo years wilhont lnt(*rest. The rate has gradually 
fallen until the jin^siad time it ranges from 6 per cord and 5 i>er cent com- 
mission to 6 per cent interest and ‘20 per cent commission. 

“The farmer mortgages for on<* of tAvo reasons: FIr.st, dire necessity: 
second, because he knows th.at in some Avay h(‘ must have Avorking eapltal or 
pass to the reidor class, and to avoid this he takes chances. 

“Cornell University, from its (x»ll(‘ge of agriculture, issued ‘An Agriculture 
Survey of Tompkins^ Ceunty, New York.’ Tin's is a 200-page painiihlet by 
G. F. Warren and K. C, Idverinore. Tlie surAey of conditions in Tompkins 
County Avas Avorked out aftt'r four seas<»iis of exhaustive investigation cover- 
ing e\’ery detail of farming. 

“This survey discloses that the Avages of a farm hand in that region Avere 
from $300 to $350 a year, Avitli lion.se rent, gardmi, Avood, and milk added. 
The survey shoAVS that one-third <»f the owners of land made less than the 
hired men, one-third about the same, and one-third made more. 

“ The problem of the survey was to disclose Avhy the fevr succeeded and the 
many did so poorly. Tlie survey solved the problem. It ftoiind, for example, 
that more than ono-tliird of the owiier.s had iriAested capital of less than 
$4,000. These Avere the ones who aA'emged profits of less than the hired 
man’s Avages. Tluvse Avith a capital of $10,0<X) averaged a good labor Income. 

“The survey discloses that in .spite of the^iost energetic aud economic 
management, only 1 farmer out of 236 AVith a capital of less thtin .$4,000 was 
able to reach a hdior iiu'ome of $.S(H) a year. ‘ Shortage of capital,’ declared the 
pamphlet, Is the cause of poor results in farming. 

“The avei-age size of the farm in Tompkins County is 107 acres. The oAvner 
Avith more than 100 acres averagtxl much m#re lliun Avages. The ovAuier with 
less than 61 acres ma<le less than Avages. The chief ren.son given for this 
is the economy of operation made poj^siblo by machinery. There must be land 
enough to keep the machinery in use; otherAvise the capital invested in the 
labor-saving deA ices dws not yield the proper returns. 

“The conclusion therefore Is reached in thi.s illnminating surA^ey, that to 
farm successfully a faruier needs at least 150 acres of land in his OAvn right and 
ought to have 200 acres. 
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“As in New York so It is in Oklaboma. Shortage of capital is gradually sub- 
iiit*rging the fanner. Kut why this shortage of capital? The why is because 
tlie farmer is unable to aeeiiimilate. And wh^ is he unahle to accumulate? 
He is unable to accumulate because the burden he carries is too heavy. And 
what is his burden? To illustrate what this burden is I will tal^s a county in 
central Oklahoma, one of the best counties in the State, well watered, fairly 
well timbered, and a county in which can be grown both corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton and traversed by railway lines. 

“The conditions in the county I now describe are the conditions In every 
agricultural county in the State. In this county there are 3,b00 farmers. One 
thousand are renters and 2,000 own their own farms. Of the 2,000 that own 
their own farms 80 per cent are mortgaged. The tenant farmers are all chattel 
mortgaged. 

“ There is no mining or manufacturing in this county. The wealth produced 
in this county comes solely from the labor of these 3,000 farmers and their 
families. In this county is a county seat town and two other electricdight 
towns. 

“ In those electric-light towns are grouped approximately 100 parasites of the 
first degree. This means tliat every .SO farmers must keep 1 parasite of the first 
degree in affluence. They must furni.sh him with a first-class house to live In, 
with servants and all the trappings of middle-class fashionable life. These 
parasites are interlo<‘ked. Their conscious identity of interest, as a whole, 
against the interest of the producing farmers in the county, as a whole, welds 
them togelluH'. If the bank that exploited the.farmer through usury should 
dec'ry the graft (»f the grain man, what would happen? The grain man would 
counter with the charge of usury graft and withdraw his deposits from the 
btink and report the matter to the secretary and executive C(unmittee of the 
State Grain Dealers’ Association and this committee would take the matt(>r up 
wth the banks’ correspondents in Kansas City, Chicago, and New York and the 
bank would bo refused accommodations aial would eventually l)e forced out of 
business. The banker may be a good man, but caution imi)els him to silence and 
to ihind his own business. If the i)ig dry-goods merchant should comidain of 
the grafting of the farmer by the mills, gins, elevators, grain and lumber men, 
or liy the hanks, how much goods <lo you think they would s<dl to the wiv(‘s and 
families of these other parasites? If he whispfwed about usury, what would the 
banks do to him when he wanted money to discount his bills? Nor is this all. 
The same 30 farmers that must su]iport 1 i)arasite of the first degree must 
support many parasites of the sec<md, third, and fourth degrees. The bank 
that directly exi)loits the farmer by usurious interest is the parasite of the first 
degree. The newspaper man who advertises the bank and makes its business 
appear res]>ectable to the public is a parasite of the second degree; he feeds on 
the banker. The landlord who rents the building to the newspaper man is the 
l>arasite of the third degree; he f(M‘ds on the newspaper man. The Insurance 
agent who insures the landlonrs buil<lings is a i)arasite* of the fourth degree; 
he feeds on the landlord. All parasites of the first degree have a string of 
parasites attached to them and fee<ling on them. But in the last analysis, how- 
ever, they all feed on the farmer. That is the hunlen he carries. 

“After these local interlocke<I parasites take their ‘cut’ from the products 
raised by the fariper’s toil it is passed on to the ‘higher ups,’ who operate 
tlirough interlocking directorates. 

“This is the burden tlie farmer carries, and it is this burden tliat is gradu- 
ally reducing him to the status of tlie lK*oa and the serf. These parasites of 
the first degree are vlutual autocrats in tlielr little kingdom.s. 

“ They control the press. newspapers in the electric-light towns are very 
< ai’eful not to publish anything that might enligliten the farmer as to the inner 
workings of these interlocked groups. The papers depend upon advertising. 
The farmer does not advertise; the parasite does. 

“ The.v control the church. These iiiterlockeil parasites distribute themselves 
around the various churches of the town, and if the minister should denounce 
their methods they would withdraw their siipjiort and influence and he would 
soon be relieved of his charge. 

“ They control the schools. The hlgli-school or grade teacher dares not .speak 
of the ruthless exploitation of the farmer. If she expects to be advanceil in 
her profession or become county superintendent of schools, she must hold up 
the parasite to the rising generation as a living exemiilar of the ‘ good man.’ 

“ The lawyers and iioliticians are used as buffers between the farmer ami the 
parasite. Tliey stand iu with the parasite, but they liand out to the farmer in 
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tlie country schoolhoiises bunk and soporific dope. And in tins are aided 

by the newspaper men. 

“ Now, tlien, the question is this : We have seen that one-third of them are 
renters and that two-thirds of them are farmers that own tlieir f)wn haul, and 
that 80 per ceijt are mortgaged. Now, how did the other 20 per cent escaj)e 
that mortgage? That is the question. The fact is that 20 per cent of tlie farm- 
ers who own their own land have escaped the mortgage, and it is important to 
know how they escaped it. 

“ Five per cent of the farmers who own their own land, escaped mortgaging 
by reason of the fact that they or their wives inherite<l inonc'y from estates 
and were thus enabled to tide over. 

“ This accounts for 85 per cent. That leaves 15 per cent of this two-thirds 
Hint escaped the mortgage. How did this 15 per cent escape the mortgage? 

“It is not everyone who cries ‘Lord, Lord, who slnill enter the Kingdom 
«d' Heaven,’ and it is not everyone who bawls ‘ We farmers, we farmers,’ and 
wears the uniform. 

“ If you don’t know what the uniform is, I will toll you. It is a pair of 
overalls and jumpers. That is the uniform. 

“There are what might be called ‘side-line farmers,’ and they may be 
scheduled about as follows — I may not name them all : 

“(a) Side Liner No. 1 rides over the country pi<*king up a calf here, a colt 
there, and a mule somewhere else, cheap. His si)ecial prey is the poor devil 
who has no credt, no telephone, and takes no news])upers. 

“(b) Side Liner No. 2 has his weather <‘ye out f<»r chattel-mortgage sales, 
sheriff’s sales of land, and pic^s iij) ‘ ecpiities ’ from real farmers wlio are 
‘ squeeze<i out’ 

“(c) Side Liner No. 3 raises jacks ami stable horses at a cost of .$100 each 
and sells them to a company of farmers in a neighboring county for $2,(HK) each, 
after fixing two or thiax' of the company by giving them their share for nothing 
and a $50 ‘ William ’ to boot. Tliis thrifty gentleman assumes the cognomen of 
‘farmer and stoc'k man.’ 

“(d) Side Liner No. 4 is another thrifty gentleman who wears the uniform 
and whose business is ‘skinning niggers and Indians,’ or who receives a com- 
mission as a capper. 

“(e) Side LWier No. 5 is the ‘ retired farmer ’ who lives in the countiw, owns 
two or three quarter sections, and makes his tenants ‘<livide up’ witli liim 
from one-fourth to one-lmlf. 

“(f) Side Liner No. (> is the landlord farnuT ami the banker farmer; many 
of whom live in the country ‘ aimmg their tenants.’ These fire the humane 
(^iristian gentlemen who, before they sign the double-rivet eil lease, make strict 
inquiry, not only as to the ‘mule power,’ but as to tlie ‘force’ of the prospec- 
tive tenant — their age, number, and health. ‘The force’ means the wife and 
children of the tenant farmer. 

“These side liners constitute the other 15 per cent that have escaped the 
mortgage. They stand in with the elect ric-light-town parasites and make 
common cause with tlumi against the real farmer. 

“Now, who is the i-eal faimier? The tenant farmer is the real farmer, and 
the man who owns land and lives on it, works it, and )>rodiices those things 
which the race must have in order to survive is the real farnuu-. The tragedy 
of the situation is that although hi‘ is the man that must produce the things 
if the race survives,* it is apparent that his status is rapidly changing aSl 
that under the existing order lie can only survive as a peon and a serf. That 
which he raises on the soil he takes to the electric-light town and lays it at the 
feet of the parasites and they fix the price. He^kt*s their check and cashes 
It and goes back ino their places of business and buys from them, and again 
they tlx the price. The only thing that is necessary for the producing farmer 
to know is the road to town. The market so far as he is concerned is a shell 
game and operated in a way that he is ever flimflammed and buncoed. 

“ Heretofore it has been impossible to enslave tiie American producing farmer 
for the same reason that it was Impossible to enslave the Indian. He es- 
caped to the woods. But the public domain is exhausted. He is face to face 
with a crises. He must accept one of two alternatives. He must in the future 
be contented and docile as a peon and a serf or he must crush the power of the 
parasite class. 

“ This farmer, single-handed and alone forced his way across a wilderness 
fit)m the Atlantic to the Pacific, contending not only with the forces of natm*e. 
but with wild beasts and wilder men. He overcame every obstacle and con- 
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qiipml every foe until lie met the trust. Although in this conflict Ik* has been 
whipped in every round, yet all the rounds have not yet been fought and his 
fighting spirit is unbroken. 

“Anything a man can whip he will whip, arid anything he can’t whip he will 
worship. The farmer will not worship the trust; he will fight again. And 
before he can reach f(U- the throat of the trust, he must crush ^he middle men, 
these interlocked parasites of the electric-light towns.” 

That Is my presentation. I am willing to answer any questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you had .something you wished to say about 
disturbances, out of which gre\v violence. If it will just cover that, I l)elieve 
we will take your written matter, Mr. Nagle, and close. 

I was asked to ask whether you are a farmer yourself, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Nagle. No, sir; I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a landowner yourself? 

IMr. Nagle. Yes; I own a little land. 

Cliairman Waj.sh. A little land. How much? 

ftir. Na(;le. I own about 160 acres. 

( Miairiiiaii WaLvSU. Are you in any business except Ihe law' business? 

Mr. Nagle. No, sir. I never was in my life; never did anything except to 
practice law'. 

On this question of violence and night riderism, the question that first 
presents itself to my mind is why the exodus from tiie country to the city? 
AVhy are they leaving the country and going to tlie city? We see from this 
pi'csentation that SO per cent of them are mortgaged, and after the mortgage 
assumes such proportions tliat It is aiiparent Kmt they can not pay it and they 
become also chattel mortgaged, and they liave a scale and tliey sell off the 
surplus stuff, and pay off their chath'l mortgage, and tiioii sell their equity. 
That gives them — tlicy will come out of the deal then, probably tw'o, three, or 
four span of horses, and [irobahly two, thr<*e, or four hundred dollars in money, 
maybe a thousaml dollars in money ; but generally it is two, thrt'e, or four teams 
of horses, and four or five cows, some cbick(‘ns an<l hogs, and four or five 
hundred dollars of money, and they are eqniiiped for what? They are equipped 
to iKi first-class renters. Th(‘n th(‘y go and hunt for a farm to rent, and they 
find a farm that suits tliem. But there is a renti‘r there, and economically, 
this holder that Ls on there is not as strong as this man and he shoves him off, 
takes his place. This fellow' that he sliovdb off, he has not tlie four or five 
Iiundred dollars, he has not so many teams, his f(*rce may not be so strong, so 
lie is shoved out, and be moves off, and lie is better etjuipped than the fellow' 
further down tin* line; la* just goes down and he pushes the next fellow off, and 
that fellow pushes another, and the w(‘ak<‘st fellow that has got nothing, he 
drifts to town. There Is no other place fur him to go. He has got to go to 
the town. He can’t g(‘t any place to rent, for he hasn’t the mule pow’er and 
the force to operate a faian. 8o there is no place on earth for him to go but 
to town. That is one of the reasons of tlie movement toward the city. 

Anotlicr thing: A^’lieii I was a child, why, I remeinlier the time when they 
would knock the ends, both ends, of Ihe barrel out and fill it up Avith W'ood ashes 
and make lye, and from the lye make soap. They would start a fire in the 
woods and make the sugar. They would make molasses out of .sorglium. They 
Avould raise sheep and take the wool to the mill to be carded, and the wool 
Avould be carded, and motlan* w'onld spin it and make tliat kind of clothing, 
l^tockings, and things of that kind, and also the wool .would be woven and 
make clothing out of it. Ihit the house factory ha.s been eliminated. There is 
none of that work any more. It is not to do. That kind of work is now done 
In the city and in tliTi fm-toi^s, and tla* men and tlie women that Avere engaged 
In that household industry, they have left the farm. It is not there for them 
to do, and they have folloAved their job. A man must always follow his job. 
The job Avill not folloAV him, because there are more men than jobs. 

Now, then, coming to the question of night rider.s, and the causes of that. 
The cause is simply tliis, that yie man doAvii the line, he does not want to be 
puslaxl off of that land by the man that is stronger. That is all there is to it. 

Chairman W^alsh. Please indicate, Mr. Nagle, Iioav extensive that Avas — 
Avhether there was any violence in the county. 

Mr. Nagle. There is a good deal of ini.sconceptlon about what const! tut e.s 
violence. 

Chairman Walsh. What I mean is direct violence between the individuals. 
I do not mean the abuse of law' or any of those other forms of violence. I do 
not mean economic violence ; that is, I do not mean the i>ressure downward. 
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Mr. Nagfj:. The fact Is 

Chairman Wajjsh. What I mean is, did anybody whip anybody else? Did 
they shoot at anyone else, or anything of that kind? Did an organized mob 
threaten any person or do any damage, or anything of that sort — destruellon of 
property of the landlord or of the tenant? 

Mr. Nagle. I don’t know. 

Ohalrniun Walsh. Just proceed and give the details of any so-calleil night 
riderism in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Nagle. As I said, there is a misconception of what constitutes niglit 
riderism and violence. If a place is poste^l, they do not comply with the order, 
they do not go there and burn his house or take him out in the night and whip 
him 

Chairman Walsh. By the way, what do you mean by “lasting” a place? 

Mr. Nagle. That means that the land must lie idle, not be cultivated until 
tlie fellow that owns the land, or the renter, does the right thing. But if the 
land is posted, why, a man — If you will let me say this — they can do more 
damage than with a double-barreled, muzzle-loading shotgun witli a couple of 
basketfuls of Johnson grass — that they can do more damage than in any oilier 
way, because within an hour’s time j’ou can simply destroy a $10, (KK) farm. 
That is what night riderism constitutes in some degree. Of course, liiere has 
been some night riding done; I will answer that question in that way. And acts 
of violence or anything like that, I could not testify to that, because the knowl- 
edge I have of it is such that I could not disclose. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in*j>osition to stale the <ietails of the trouble in 
McC’lain County? 

lyir. Nagle. No, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. You were attorney in the case, were you? 

Idr. Nagle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else on that suhjed, :Mr. Nagle? Is it 
true that property was destroye<l in ^McClain County? 

Mr. Nagle. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, very inuch. 

(Note. — Tlie stenographer was directe<l to insert tins in the record, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Nagle’s testimony : The case referreil to in McClain County, Okla., 
by the last witiiess (IMr. Nagle) ^vls the case of Oklahoma v. Sam and Luke 
fcjpeiicer, pending in tlie district court of McClain County, Okla.) 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. CHARLES B. AUSTIN. 

Chairman Walsft. What is your name? 

Prof. Austin. CJharles B. Austin. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your profession? 

I*rof. Austin. At the present time I am head of the divi.sion of pulilic wel- 
fare, department of extension, University of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied tliat position? 

Prof. Austin. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I will sketch, the same 
as the other witnesses 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Prof. Austin (continuing). Right up to that point. I am a native of Iinliana : 
I siient most of my boyhood days on an Indiana farm; taught pulilic school 
seven years in the State of Indiana ; hold the degree of B. and A. ;M. from 
the University of the State of Indiana ; did my other graduate work — two 
years — at the University of WiSconslu as a fellow and ^issistant, and took 
charge of the work in economics In Grinnell Colleg^n the State of Iowa ; came 
to the University of Texas and have been in the university four years; one 
year In the school of economics, wlien I was transferreil to tlie department of 
extension and assumed the position I naineil first in the beginning. 

Besides my scholastic training and my days on the farm, I have had some 
experience in the dllTerent kinds of city markettiig work, grocery business, and 
other things of that kind. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of stating 

Chairman Walsh. If you will pardon me, there is something I wi.sh to put in 
the record. The case referred to in McClain County, Ckla., by the last witness 
was the case of the State of Oklahoma i\ Sam and I.uke Spencer, iiendlng in the 
district court of ^IcClaln County, Okla. 
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You may pi‘oceo<l, I ho])o, now without interruption. 

I*rot Austin. The remark Avhlch I was about to make, ^fr. Chairman, wad 
eoneernin^j the nature of my work, and would indicate wliy I seek to appear 
hef(n*e the commission. 

My division has for its business the investigation, the studtr, and attempted 
solution of a great many of the problems that confront the farmers of the State 
of Texas. We call our division the division of public welfare. At the present 
time we are devoting most of our time and attention to rural problems, because 
it appeared to be the best field for carrying the University of Texas to the 
people — the people who support the institution. 

]Mr. Chairman, I have handed each member of the commission a sheet of 
paper which contains eight points. I am quite willing to begin and give my 
evidence on either one of the points you may select. I have much more ma- 
terial than it will be possible to read in a short time. I have about 125 type- 
written pages of evidence in front of me, and I can furnish you my field studies 
on either one of the points that I have put on this sheet of paper. If you 
will 

(Miairman Walsh. Might I ask you to sketch them all briefly and give us the 
data that you have, for our record, beginning with point No. 1, and run right 
through, as I see they are the topics to which the other witnesses have ad- 
dressed themselves, at least one of the other witnesses, at any rate. 

Vrof. Austin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a personal privih'ge, as there has 
h('en considerable personal opinion expressed by various witnesses, if I may 
crave the indulgence of the commission foi;*five minutes before I begin to 
])resent any statistical evidence, to give a personal opinion of my own. I 
think that that indulgence on the part of the commission will permit me to 
furnish a great service to the people of the State of Texas. 

('hairman Walsh. Very good. J\ist proceed. 

Prof. Austin. I want to sjiy I do not believe that we have roaeijed tlie 
hottom. I think one of the greatest pieces of work that has l)e«‘n done for the 
State of Texas along the lines of this work was the moment when we brought 
Mr. Levi T. Stewart before this commission. I tiiink he was tlie “star” wit- 
ness np to the present time. That is my personal opinion. He was the star 
witness, b(*causo he sliowed that a great many of the pr()i)lems that confront a 
large fraction of the tenant farmers luive nothing to do with <he landlords at 
fill. The minor part of Mr, Stewart’s life is in relati^m to his landlord. The 
tenant iiroblem has many sides. The man who got Idr. Stewart’s money and 
the man wlio is responsible for liis life is not the landlord. The local minister, 
the physician that attended his wife, the undertaker, and tlie merchant carry 
more responsibility in that tenant case than the landlord carries. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I will indicate what I mean. 

In the first place the responsibility for tlie condition that exists in that one 
case, must be caiTlixl by the physician who attended that family, or the doxen 
physicians — It could not have been more than 11 — tliere may have been 10 
different physicians who came to that fainily, and the responsibility must he 
carried by the men who came year after year when the children came into 
tliat family; they did not get the father to one side and explain to liim a 
fundamental principle in life. The physician failed in ids duty. 

In the second place the minister who stood in the pulpit in that man’s 
different communities failed in his duty, because he sometimes preached on 
the beauties of lieaven instead of instructing that man about the way he should 
live with his family six days of tlie week. A.s was shown by his own testi- 
mony, it would have been just as well for him had you given him a piece of 
land and allowed him ahso'fately free use of it, because the people who got the 
cotton that be made, three-fourths of it, if yon please, were those whom I 
have named and the one-fourth went to the landowner. 

I can not solve the tenant problem from any one vieAvpoint. It is a many- 
sided question. 

I want to say further what i meant by saying the we have not gone to the 
bottom. Two or three of our witnesses that we have examined were holders of 
something like 3,500 acres of land. But where are the people of the State, Mr. 
Chairman, who a generation ago voted three millions of acres for the erection 
of a capltol building? Or where are the people who gave away a public domain, 
belonging to the State of Texas, that was as wonderful as the public domain of 
the Uniteil States? Have not these men whom we have examined concerning 
their holdings simply followed an imlivlduallstic ixilicy that the minority of 
l^eople did follow, because u generation ago only the minority of people saw 
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the moniilnj? of land In this jreneration? Tlioy have fortitieil tlioir beliefs by 
th(* holdings which they now possess. 

Now, instead of dealing as a State with the fundamental land policy we are 
trying to regulate the rent, which is a pri<*e paid f<u* the use of the land. In 
that respect we ure dealing with a superticial instead of a fundamental question 
of the whole business. Whenever you try, in as many cases as y(ai can bring 
similar to JNIr. Stewart’s, to deal with the question of solving the problem of the 
tenant farmer, if you please, IMr. Chairman, by regulating rents in his case you 
will follow exactly the same policy that the scientist would follow if, in trying 
to breed a herd of cattle that had no horns, he wouhl saw off the horns of tlie 
successive generations, instead of selecting the cattle which had the shortest 
horns in each succeeding generation. In other words, ^ve are working with the 
top of the case and not with the bottom. 

I base those remarks upon a statement like this, coming from Prof. Giddings, 
(d Columbia University : 

“ Whenever a Commonwealth whose peoide are impoverished and burdened 
with mortgages and otluu* debts Is observed to appeal continually to its (iov- 
ernment to enact laws of a socialistic nature, or to undertake industrial and 
commercial enterprises for the benetit of a suffering population, the first in<iniry 
made sliould ascertain wliether that Commonwealth is not really suffering from 
Sociological poverty — from a certain incapacity or lack of entt‘rprise to organize 
those very forms of voluntary associations by wldcli, in other communities, great 
economic activities are successfully maintained.” 

Mr. Stewart, to my notion, by4iis testimony, uncovered the wiiole situation In 
sliowing that we are abundant. In the State of Texas, in sociological poverty. 
Sociological A^ealth can result ouly when you have a pojiulation that has been 
settled in a community long enough to liave learned the busine.ss of acting as a 
unit in transacting the busin<‘ss of the communily, and in transacting tlie busi- 
ness of a community as a unit a man gets the instruction of tlie idiysician, tlie 
lii'eaclier, and the merchant, and be gets Instruction that he may keep accounts 
on the farm : finally, he gets the chance that he desires. 

Now, Mr. Ghairman, I have abundant material on the development of tenancy 
in Texas, and if you so desire I have two or three maps which I would like to 
present that will sliow you that not all over tlie State of Texas is the farm 
tenant growing# He is not growlyg with the rapidity that some of the wit- 
nesses mIglU have supposed. I have just as much evidence on one side of the 
question as I have on the other. Perhaps some of the showings concerning the 
iiad conditions of the tenant farmer from the standpoints I have put on iny 
paper are just as bad as anything that has been presented. But there is 
another side to the question, and 

Cliairimin Walsh. I wlsli you would put that other sl<le out and let ns de- 
pend for the present at least on what has gone before. For instance, you put 
(Hit the side, if you will, Professor, showing that tenancy is not on the increase, 
and tlien your coucliisions in that respect. 

Prof. Ailstix. Beg pardon, but you have not quoted me quite right. It is on 
file increase, hut not the same as we might be led to believe. 

(■hairinan Walsh. Tliat pliase of it, then. What was the other point? Gli, 
yes; you said that you could cite cases quite us bad as those that had been 
given here, and that there was another side to that ? 

Prof. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, will you kindly present that? 

Prof. Austin. If you will refer, while one of the maiis goes np, which I slinll 
ask my assistant to put up, if you will kindly refer to thi^ point I have rnise<l 
on “ Rents and the bonus system.” In my investigiftion, Mr. Cliairman, I have 
gathered considerable information from different counties in the Slate us to 
where the bonus Is paid and where It is not paid. Wliat I shall give you is 
quoted from letters of farmers who have written to me; for obvious reasons 
in this connection I do not put in. the name of the farmer, but I have the 
original material in my files in my office in Austin. Now, I have from Bell, 
Comanche, Denton, Fannin, Hill, Johnson, Mason, Tarrant, Lamar. Delta, 
Falls, Milam, and Navarro Counties examples of how the bonus is paid or 
whether it is paid or not. 

I have also from Burleson, Ea.stlniid, Grimes, La A’acn. Milam, Navarro, 
Nueces, Red River, Rockwall, Titus, ami Coryell Counties examples where the 
bonus is not paid, and it is an open question, Mr. Chairman, as to who started 
the bonus. I have not been able to <letermine in my Investigations np to the 
present point who started the bonus. I will have to pursue my investigations 
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further, gathering: together a iiuiiiber of casey lH*fore I will justify myself In 
conclutllug that either tlie landlord or the tenant originally started the bonus. 
I have Information from the counties I have named on both si<les of the ques- 
tion. [Witness refers to map which was put on wall.] 

The increase and decrease in tenants — the black figures on ogich county show 
the increase in tenants in the iku’IcmI from 11)00 to 1910; the red figures show 
the decrease In tenants from 1900 to 1910. Now, lot us omit the first point for 
just a moment. 

In the counties ^^•here the red figures are locate<l there was an actual decrease 
in the number of tenants ptT county. In the counties where the black figures 
are locatetl there was an actual increase in the number of tenants. Now, the 
counties that arc tinted in addition to the figures show a decrease of all the 
farmers. The i>oint has not been brought out that in the State of Texas, in a 
certain few of the counties — I can not name them olTliand — the same as in the 
Stale of Iowa as a whole, between 1900 and 1910, there was a decrease in rural 
population. 

I call your attention to the fact that this next map which I .show you 
indicates the increase and decrease in farm owners. I can not draw you a 
defi!dte conclusion, yes or no, because there is no “ yes or no ” answer to be 
given. The discussion of the situation is all that I can give in this case. 

I do call your attention to the tenancy map again for just a moment. You 
will see that the figures on this map show, in each county, the percentage of 
farm tenants in 1010, and the shading on the map shows the same thing to bring 
it to the eye. The darker the county the hoif\ier the percentage of tenancy ; 
and the pen'entage of tenancy riiiis higher in the blackdand bolt of the State 
of Texas. In other words, where you .sec the white figures that is the black 
land. Mr. H(dmnn did not briiig that out In his talk. Now, there is a different 
character of soil hero beyond [indicating] the “cross timber,” and cotton is 
produced there the same as in tliis .section of the country over here. The per- 
centage of tenancy Is higher where the most cotton is prodmx'd. I do not say 
that tenancy and coUon go together as the result and cause. They are partially 
cause and result. Another <auise is that In the migration of our population 
from the oldin* section of the State to the newer sections people have tried to 
crowd into the strip of black land whore the fanning is easiest. That is one 
of the causes. t ^ 

Now. remembering that streak of high per centnge of tenancy, I call your 
attention to the fact that down h(‘re [Indicatingl you have a few counties in 
which there is an actual decrease in the number of tenants for the dwado from 
1900 to 1910. At the same time, I call your attention also to the fact that in 
certain of these counties there was an actual decrease in the number of home 
owners. Certainly we have not ai’rived at the bottom of that yet. There is a 
relationship there which would hear w(‘eks of rnvestigation, that will .show 
where the home owner is going and where the tenant is going at the same time. 
That is the reason why, Mr. (’hairman, I .said I could not give a “yes or no” 
answer, because it is too complicated with the variation of the figures. 

Now, wliere are the farmer'^ of Texas located? Well, they arc there [indicat- 
ingl. The cotton map and this, showing where the farmers are located, look 
so much alike — and this hapi)ens to be the cotton map. In other words, there 
is wliero onr cotton is prodiiCL*!!. One dot equals 200 bales of cotton. There 
is another map which shows you exactly the same thing, and, Mr. Chairman, 
while we are getting that I will explain that these are the original counties of 
Texas — 37 counties down there — that came in when Texas was orgariilzed as 
a republic, and tln^' began to organize' their counties. Ttie counties where 
tenancy is most intense to-(f^' are in a contour of counties that were organized 
for the purpose of county government 10 to 15 years after Texas became a 
Republic, even after it entered the Union, in 134.5, as a State. In other words, 
tenancy Is not a question, again, of the long-time location of the land, but 
tenancy goes with a system of crowding into a place where farm labor Is the 
easiest. I have ridden, Mr. Clutlrman, with State officials over certain sections 
of an east Texas county, where tlie pine trees are now growing as thick as they 
can stand and large enough for telegraph poles, and that official who was with 
me has told me that 30 years ago he chopped cotton on that same ground. 
We have, in the process of the movement of our population, “ gone across,” and 
we have not yet learned to work with this pr(4)lem. I have poll-tax lists which 
show that in one or two of the counties there are men who have been in the 
county only a slmrt time an<l in the State a little bit longer, and a great many 
of them came from the four corners of the earth. 
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Now, putting those maps side by side, there are the farmers of Texas. One 
dot equals 25 farmei’S. And this is the cotton of Texas, and it Is a problem, 
one with the other. In other words, Mr. Chairman, I want to interpolate at 
this point that if we get down in my testimony to the question of rural credits, 
I shall tie rural credits and many of the problems of the tenant farmer directly 
up to that black land, one crop, store credit, and the chattel mortgage, because 
the chattel mortgage, the one crop, the movement of population, the whole busi- 
ness, Mr. Chairman, is directly unified into the tenant problem in the black 
lands of Texas. If you will go over the list of counties which have just been 
put into the record, and which I named, you will find that bonuses are being 
paid on some of the best land we have, because the people are bidding to get 
that land, or the landlord is asking a price to use that land. I don’t know 
which. I liave evidence on both sides of the question. 

Over here [indicating], Mr. Chairman, the tenants increase in a 10-year 
l>eriod, in one county 409, if you plense, and in another 1,114, and in another 
1,006. What does that bear out? ICxactly the testimony that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma just pres(;iited, that whenever they move into a new si?ction — 
to use an old frontier phrase, “ when they pick up and put into the new dig- 
gings ” — they will go there as renters. You will find the great percentage of 
incn'ase lies In the counties of Texas where the population is moving in and 
-where there is some of the best land we have, which compares with tlie land 
of Iowa and Illinois, and that is not the land where tlie percentage of tenancy 
is decreasing. 

Mr. Cliairiuan, I have other evidence along this same line, if you care to take 
the time of the commission to hear it. 

Cliairman Walsh. It is very interesting. What is the condition which you 
might make further discussion uixm? 

Prof. ArsTixX. The question was already brought out, Mr. Chairman, or has 
been presented, as to the racial strife, as to the negro, as to wJiether he was 
in this question or not, I have some very interesting maps to show you where 
our Mexican population is and wliere the negro population is located and 
where the foreign-born whites are locate<I. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish you would give them to us. 

Prof. Austin. I can bring you some very interesting data on the fact that 
the foreign-born* wliites that are c<.yjiiiig In here succetHl in getting a home in 
one generation, and I have not been able to run Into any considerable number 
of cases whore lielp has come from the fatherland to justify my vanity for the 
native farimn*. The foreigu-born farmer seems to come in with nothing more 
than the native farmer and to beat him to a home. On the basis of my own 
field of investigation, I have not been able to find tliat they liave received much 
help from the fatherland. 

Tliis is a map wliere one dot equals 10 negro farmers. Without stopping to 
discuss the details of the question, the P.razos bottom, the Colorado bottom, some 
of the Trinity bottom, and the Hed River bottom have been negro countries. 

There is not yet, on the basis of our investigation, a question of the negro in 
the black land, but within the past few years he is moving in ; but he is not 
moving in with any startling rapidity. 

I will show you counties in just a moment, Mr. Chairman, where the negro 
lias increased in number, but not in any startling number. | Ust;s map showing 
tlie per cent of negro tenants of the total tenant farmers in 1910.] In other 
words, of all of the tenant fanners that we had in the county, 57.5 per cent 
in this county of Freestone, for example, were negroes; that is, over half of the 
tenant farmers were negroes. Out here you see in the wesgprn counties, where 
the negro is not moving in so rapidly, he tloes not ^t much figure. When you 
get down in some of the older counties, along the Brazos, there is 74.6 per cent 
in 1910. 

Now, where is the negro moving? [Uses another map.] From 1900 to 1910 
this map shows, where there is a line around the county, that the ratio between 
the colored and the white remains about the sittiie so far as the home owners 
and the tenants are concerned. Where the county is black there was a relative 
increase in the negro tenant farmers over the white farmers. Wliere the 
county is white, without any black line around it, as you see here [iudicating], 
it shows there was a relative increase of white tenant farmers over the negro 
farmers. In other words, in the black lands of Texas and on the west side of 
the black lands — this should lie borne In mimi, Mr. Chairman, this is Dallas 
[Indicating] and this Fort Worth and this Waxahachle rigid here, and then 
we come on down to Waco,, and this is Austin down here [indicating]. 
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Now, you see on the west of that line the ne^ro and the white have inereased 
on about the same ratio as to home-owning and tenant farming. On the east 
of that same iiue the negro has a siight tendency toward going into the biack 
lands. It shows tiiat iie is moving and edging up to the problem. Now, the sit- 
uation is that on the east side of the State the white tenant fariper is increasing 
faster tiian the colored tenant farmer. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you any de<luction that you could give us as to why 
the negro is coming into the black land? 

Prof. Austin. I would not be justifled in generalizing on that point. The 
white tenant is moving out. I don't think that, in justice to the institution 
That I represent, I should say tliat tlie Avhite farmer is moving out from under 
bad conditions, going into a new country and leaving the bad conditions for 
the negro farmer to move in, ns the evidence — I have evidence that this is the 
case — that the white tenant farmer is actually moving out: but I have not a 
sufficient amount of evidence to justify me in declaring that this is the cause. 

This map shows the foreign-born white farmers. All the men represtmted on 
that map were burn outside of the Unittnl State.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that include the Mexicans? 

Prof. Austin. Yi's; it includes the foreign-born wdiites. The farmers and man- 
agers make up 58.4 per cent, and the tenants make up 41.6 per cent of all. You 
can .‘^ee that the red here predominates over the black. [Using map.l 

Chairman Walsh. Are not the Mexicans classified white; that is, come iu with 
the foreign-born white? 

Prof. Austin. Yes. ,* 

('hairmau Walsh. They are just included with the foreign-born whites? 

I’l'of. Austin. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I had in mind. Doctor, what you said awhile ago. You 
know that you spoke of showing where the Mexicans were going. 

Prof. Austin. Y"es; but I have not done that on this map. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. I don’t want to interrupt yon, Mr. Austin. 

J’rof, Austin. I want to ask you, if you will, please remember the decrease 
of tenancy was marked on some of these counties right in here, and this shows 
you the location of our foreign-born farmers here [Indicating]. 

Commissioner T.ennon. You made the statement awhile ago in regard to 
the foreign-born farmers that in one generation they acquired farms. Do you 
caiM^ to assign any reason tor that or have you 

Prof. Austin. That is a question which I could answer only by saying that 
I have a number of cases of foreign-born farmer.s who have come into a certain 
se<*tioii of Texas, anrl instead of biting off, so to speak, a great, big farm and 
trying to do sometldng with more than th(\y couhl handle they have devoted 
their attention to a smaller place and follow the policy of diversified farndng. 
Except with the IMexican in our work, we found very few foreign nam<‘s on 
the chattel-mortgage record.s. Occasionally he gets tied up, but he is very 
careful about pledging him.self, and acconling our own investigation h(‘ is very 
careful also tdiout the character of hi.s expenditures. When he expends for 
something he must get a re.siilt, -and it is not a credit system that he founds. 
He is not trained to a credit system such as that which is intrenched with us 
by imitation and custom — two social laws which are always operating, but 
which operate exceedingly strongly in this section of the world, to kwji us in 
a vicious cii'cle of farm credits. 

Commissioner Lknnon. I wonder if it was caused by intensive agricultural 
education of some character in the countries from which they came? 

Prof. Austin. It is quite likely. I have found, if I am permitted to remark, 
1 have found by traveling tnrough European countries from which these men 
came and then going into certain sections of the State where they are at 
work, I found there was a great many evidences of trying to transplant the In- 
tensive farming of Europe to the broad plains of Texas. 

(Chairman Walsh. With more or less success in cases? 

Prof. Austin. Y’'es; with morfe or le.ss success. 

The question was brought up here of the number of foreign whites who were 
or are owners and how many are tenants. The map I am going to show now 
shows the percentage of tenancy among foreign-born whites. In other W’ords, 
the percentage of tenancy among foreign-born whites is greatest out here 
|indi<*ating on map|. Of course in all of the counties where there are no 
figures those counties have less than 10 foi*eign-born white farmers. 
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Horo is tho percentage of tenancy [indicating on map],. For example, the 
percentage runs 9 and 9, 17 and 9, 21 and 7, 25 and 3. When you get here 
you have 43 and 4, 42 and 6, and no county, with the exception of Caldwell, 
which contains a large Mexican population — well, there is Hayes adjoining — 
in none of thenitlo you tlnd the percentage of tenancy is as high among foreign- 
born white farmers us in the State as a whole, which was 52.6 per cent in 1910. 

As to the location of the Mexicans, the two counties having most are Cald- 
well County and Bexar County, in which San Antonio is located. One dot 
means 10 people. AVe have included the cities, and this shows you where the 
Mexican population is located. Here is where El Paso is located [Indicating], 
Tlie Mexicans come acro.ss the river, and the greatest percentage of our Mexi- 
cans are along the Bio Grande Biver. There are two centers — one in Bexar 
County and one in the Bio Grande country. This is Austin [indicating]. 
From here [indicating on map] above the Mexicans cut no figure as farmers, 
because there are not enough of them. In those counties where the great 
irrigation projects are going on the IMexican Is a laborer and . not a tenant 
farmer. 

Two weeks ago a man told me down here [indicating] that he told a certain 
Mexican on a Saturday afternoon that he wanted I.IO men to go to work on an 
onion patch on IMonday morning; jind on Suinlay the men began to move in, and 
when Monday morning came he had 1.50 ^Mexicans ready for the onion patch. 
They get 7.5 cents and .$1 a day and board themselves. 

Chairman Wai.sjj. How large^n industry is that, the onion industry? 

Prof. Ai\stix. I can not give j*ou the acres, but it covers (luite an extensive 
area. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many laborers, ai>proxiniately, does it require during 
llie season? 

l*rof. ArsTix. Idiat is so fluctuating that I can not give you that. They have 
one groiq* of men tliat get the ground ready and they move out. and another 
group then com<*s in to set tlie onions in the be<ls, and tlien they move and 
another population will come in to gather the cnq». It is a lluctuating popu- 
lation. 

Chairman AA’alsu. Largely made np ef Mexicans? 

Prof. Austin^ Yes. Tliey do not affect the Pmant situation. Where the 
Austrians are located is exactly wlfere you would expect to find them. 

('hairnian Walsh. At tliis point the commission will stand a<ljonrned until 2 
o'clock fids afternoon. 

I’lease resimie the stand, Prufe.ssor. 

(At this time an adjournment was taken for the noon recess until 2 o*(*h)ck 
p. m., fit which time tlie commission resumed its hearing ami the following fur- 
ther proceedings were had:) 


AFTKi; RKCESS — 2 P. M. 


Chairman AVal.sh. We will proceed now; the lionse will he in order. 

Prof. Austin, you will i)lcase resume the stand. 

Prof. Austin. If you desire, I have two more mai>s which I would like to 
show. I will mention the subject, and if you <are for a little explanation, all 
l ight ; if not, I shall pass on. AVhat 1 have presented so far is from United 
States cciLsus material — based on Federal statistics. I have also my own indi- 
vidual investigation. 

Chairman Wal.su. Have you a chart on that? 

Prof. Austin. I liave it in statistical form; not map.s,'1)ut in tabular form. 
Gne of the maps on the wall sliows the j)ercentage of farm mortgages in Texas 
and the other Is the number of acre.s per farm operator, by counties, in Texas. 

C’hairman Walsh. I believe that wonhl he Interesting. Please make that ex- 
planation orally. 

Prof. Austin. Both maps? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Yes; both maps. 

Prof. Austin. I should like to say before I begin that one of the fundamentals 
to be dealt with in the State of Texas Is the home.stead law. Among other 
things, a home.stead under the Texas homestead law is 200 acres of agricultural 
land, I don’t want to assume any antagonistic attitude toward the homestead 
lawL It Is not quite safe yet to do so. because the Texas homestead hiw, made 
many years ago, when land was much cheaper than it Is now, justified fixing 
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a homerstead at 200 aciii's. TUe result lias been that you could not mortgage an 
amount of a;^rieultuval land of less extent than that, and consequently the 
Texas homestead law has received a great deal of laudation, and there is a 
general belief — I do not believe that it is as general now as It has been — that the 
Texas homestead law Is a great protection to the Texas farnfer. Briefly, and 
in a nutshell, the character of the laudation that is paid to the Texas home- 
stead law is entirely uncalkHl for. 

Now, the map before you shows the percentage of farm mortgages in Texas 
In 1010. The map is misleading unless you remember that the western side of 
the State Is the thinly peopled section of the State, and therefore when you 
Siiy that 100 i)cr cent of the farms are mortgaged in some of those couutles 
you must remember that in those counties i)erhai)S the average number of 
acres of farm land r>cr farm oi)erator is over 21,000 acres. In other words, 
there may be only 4 or 0 or 12 farm.s in those counties, but every one of them 
has a mortgage on it. 

When you come back to the great section of the tenant situation, then you 
have more farms, and the pereentagh runs from 111 to 40, 35, 84, and 40, some- 
what lcs.s than one for every two farms — one in every two farms mortgaged. 
In the State at large at the time these figures were compiled, we had but 
one in three farms mortgaged, but the liecniiar thing is that in this Stiite the 
vendor's lien note has entirely removed In hundreds and i^rhaps thousjinds 
of cases the prolectlou that is given by the homestead law, because you can sell 
to a man any sized piece of land; he pays you part cash, and gives you a 
vendor's lien for the rest of it. regardles.s of ‘whether it is above 200 acres or 
below it; lie liolds it and it goes beyond the homestea(i law. That thing 1ms 
not broken into the social consciimee of the people of tlie Slate of Texas, and 
when it does we will deinaml something in the way of a scientific study of 
what the Texas homestead really means, because where you do not have 
mortgages you have the vendor's lien notes acting ns an incumbrance against 
the property. 

Chairman Wai^sk. 'VMien we are dealing now, in your statement, with the 
question of niurtgagos, does that deal with and include the vendor’s lien notes’? 

I’rof. Austin. I do not understand your question. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When yim .si)eak of lands being) iiieumhm’ed, do you in- 
clude the vendor’s liens as well as the ordiilhry deeds of trust or mortgages'? 

Prof. Austin. Yes, sir. Without going into the detail of the matter, I 
should like to have a note made in the reconl, calling the attention of the 
commission to Bulletin No. 355, {luhlisheil by my own division, beginning on 
page 7(i, entitled, “Farm loans in Texas.” because on page 81 you will see 
that apparently we had every farm mortgaged it was j)os,sihle to mortgage, 
except 19,000; in other words, vendors’ liens so overlap with the mortgages 
that the homestead law does not protect. At the same time, mind you, it docs 
shut out a great deal of loaniug to people on farms of less than 200 acres, 
because the people still owe part of the purchase price. 

(The bulletin referred to above, entitled “Cooperation in agriculture, market- 
ing, and rural credit,” l).v Charles B. Austin and George S. Wehrwein, pub- 
lished by the Tni versify of Texas, Angiust 25, 1914, was submittetl in printed 
form. ) 

Since the morning session, I have had a word with G. W. Simon, agent 
of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, who c.an exidain to 
you when he comes on the stand that when the Jewish iHMiple attempted to buy 
a tract of land of 5,000 acres, near Houston, for cooi>eratlve work by bis 
people, the homestead law 4fd not apply to th.at, hut that as soon as through 
cooperative effort they tried to make farms of from 40 to 00 acres out of it, 
and the iieople who went on those 40 or 00 acres of land, those farms became 
homesteads, and some of their pwplt* ''ere tied l>ecause they could not go 
ahead and develop their 40 <»r 00 acres ijecause of the homestead provision. 

The number of acres per fapn oiierator [using map!, the average number 
of acres of land to each one operating a farm, shows you that the great sec- 
tions of the State, the great farms, so to are out here [Indicating on 

map]. 1 do not mean to say that every farmer in Borden County has 1,000 
acres of land. Mayl^e some of them have only 100 acres, but there are some of 
5 000 and 10,000 acres, and there is a suftlcieut amount of what the Federal 
census calls farm land to make that the number of acres i^r farm oi^erator. 

Chairman ^^'ALSll. What is the lowest? 
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Prof. Austin. The lowest county average, do you mean, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Prof. Austin. I can not answer your que.stiou. Apimrcntly the lowest I see 
is in Galveston County, which Is 82 acres; tha^ is tlie average i)er farm operator. 

In East Texrfte you have slightly smaller farms than you have in the black- 
laud belt. But to go back to the testimony that has l>een presented, like that 
that was presented by the geiitlenuin from Waxahacliie, who owns one of the 
big places, perhaps 3,500 acres, you can see, however, that even in his case 
and for Ellis County the average number of acres per farmer, oi)eratiug 
farmer, is 303 acres. If you get over where the tenant situation is not acute 
at all the number of acres is mu(;h greater. 

Now, for example, down in Aran.sas County and in Tarrant County yon have 
990 acres and 204 acres, respectively. This county was the only one there 
liiidicatiugj where the tenant situation is not near what it is in these sec- 
tions up here Liudicatiiig] and you get larger ftirms. I tliiiik, perhaps, Mr. 
Chairman, unless there is a question on either one of those two, I shall pass oji 
to another section of the w ork. 

Chairman Walsh. You may pass on. 

ITof. Austin. Taking up the second iioint, I shall present it in a very, very 
brief way — the personal property of the tenant, lii my studies of the tenant 
question, Mr. Chairman, 1 have dealt with the personal proi^erty of the tenant 
because we have, In the State of Texas, now' arriveil at the place where a man 
can not undertake the obligation of becoiiiing a borne owner unless he has laid 
up a sufficient amount of pertsonal property to justify him in paying in a 
certain fraction of the purchase price. If he docs not have lau’somil property 
out of w'hich to make the original payment on his farm then he is not justifleti 
in buying that kind of laud. As wins pre.senbsl yesterday, or day before, by 
INIr. Stewart, railroad laud has been sold at the price that he mentioned, $6. 
Col. Kirkpatrick, who sat at tliis table, has ridden in this country, where we 
are now situated to-day, when the land could liave been bought at the same price, 
in certain cases even low'er. A generation or tw'o generations ago the farmer 
in Texas with only $100 or $150 could buy a home and i)ay a large part of 
the purchase price, I mean a large fraction, as an original payment. At the 
present time with the increase in the price of real e.state he can not purchase 
unless he lias a*great amount of pt*i*.sonal iiroperty from wliicli to makt^ the orig- 
inal payment. He must have gatlicred around liim horses, mules, cattle, cro^xs, 
hogs, chickens, or something that cun be turiunl into cash to make the original 
payment. Tiierefore, I have examined tlieqiicstiim of what personal property the 
tenant has, according to the renditions in a great many counties. I say a 
great many, I should say perhajis 10 counties. This evidence will huild iukhi 
the evidence that was presented by Prof. Leonard yesterday, for Ellis County. 

'fake for example, to be very brief, Uobertsoii ('ounty, which is a (*ounty 
with a large negro population, if you please, mid the average number of acres 
per farm owner is 278; following llirougli my story, jr> pt>r cent farm mort- 
gages up there In 1910. 

In Robertson County, taking 117 ca.ses of tenant farmers, estimating the 
amount of property, 1 mean asc'ertainliig the amount of property that they 
rendered for -taxation in 1913, you have this kind of a case: One hundred and 
seventeen men, different men who do not render for taxation any real estate 
or any city property; horses ami mules, .324; cattle, 314; hog.s, 320; dogs. 5; 
vehicles, 149; no implements; no cash: no miscellaneous proiierty. 

To analyze the cattle situation, 18 farmers render nothing at all, 20 f.irmers 
rendered 1 each, 30 farmers rcndeiHMl 2 each, ^ rmul^red 3 each, and 14 
rendered 4 each. As the number of cattle rendered increased the number of 
farmers rapidly decreased. 

With i-Qgard to the number of horws and mnle.'^. Ill farmers out of 117 
rendered 1 each, 52 farmers rendered 2 each. 21 f.irniers rendered 3 each, 25 
farmers rendered 4 each, and so on. As the jiurnber who rendered increased 
the number of farmers rapidly decreased. 

With regard to the hogs, 20 farmers out of 117 rendered none at ;ill. 13 ren- 
dered 1 each, 27 rendered 2 each, 2ii rendered 3 each, and 13 rendered 4 each. 

And I have a similar story in 103 cases from Brown (7)nnty. 1 have a 
similar story for Matagorda County, wiiich is down on the Gulf coast. 

The- evidence acciimiilntes for Fort Beml County, for instance. In Fort Bend 
County, out of 108 cases, 498 horses and mules. 322 cattle, 10 hogs, 0 dogs, 144 
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vehicles, no implements, no easb. no miscellaneous proi^erty, <>0 bead of sbeep. 
Out of 100 cases given above for that county I have checked up a special school 
tax that W41S being paid in 72 cases. The rate of tax varied from nothing up 
to the limit of 50 cents. The total amount of special sc*hool tax being paid 
by the 72 men was $52.34, or an average of a little less than 7Ji cents per man. 

We stand tiiirty-eightli in e<lucation in the State of Texas, according to some 
1010 iigures. 

In stating facts, like those stated in tlie last paragraph as well as the facts 
stated in tlie preceding tal)les, I do not mean, in any sense of the word, to 
retlect upon the tenant farmer. The weaknesses of the personal property tax 
are so well known that we need not stop to discuss tliem here. It is quite 
likely that there are humlreds of city men who pay no more special tax than 
that noted above. Hut that is not tin* question I desire to r.aise. on this personal- 
l)roperty question. My i)o!nt is, that I want to sliow' tliat the amount of per- 
sonal property wliicli is possessed by the average tenant farmer is not suillclent 
to warrant a healthy .social ami economic condition. By statements, like those 
of my last paragraph, I hope to show that were the majority Of the people of a 
rural community are tenants and possess no more than w'e have put down in 
these pages, it will be ne<*essary for everything in the w’ay of good roads, good 
schools, and other institutions supported by the State to come from a tax upon 
land alone. This fact is worthy of consideration from two points of view. 
First, the big farm of the future will be the farm with tlie greatest amount 
of capital upon it rather tlian the farm with tjie greatest area. Second, as a 
general ride, the greatest interi'st in upbuilding community institutions can be 
Iiad only by having something invested in them by a majority of the people of 
tlie community. 

If there are any questions on the matter of personal proi>erty I shall be very 
glad to answer them. 

The question lias been frequently raised, where does the tenant get credit, 
where does he get capital? I hav(‘ .some nuanoranda here, Mr. Chairman, of 
sources of credit and capital for the tenant farmer. 

The first is tlie case of a mercantile company wddch had placed on the chattel- 
mortgage record in one year 254 loans, or perliaps a better word is advance.s, 
for these cliattel mortgages represent, in a majority of cases, tjie amounts for 
which farmers have contracted witii the .stote in tlie business of making tlieir 
crops and paying running expenses. It must be understood that such a com- 
pany deals in general merchandise and is able to furnish a farmer with practi- 
cally everytiiing that li(‘ needs in ids Imslness. The sum total of the 254 
mortgages' is $18,202, which is an average of ,$72.02 per mortgage. The follow- 
ing talile w ill show' the way in whicli tliese mortgages may be grouped : 


Aiuoiiiit. 

Numtw 
of mort- 
gages. 

Amount. 

Number 
of mort- 
gages. 

«n in t40 

102 

1200 to $240 

9 

• ■-.A i COO 

100 

$2.=)0 to $299 

2 

•inn «/. tl.Ki 

20 

$:t00 to $.149 

4 

#1UI; 1 U ^ 1 I*' 

• 1 ^ I ctuci 

10 , 

$400 tO$t49 

1 


1 




Attention is calleil to the fact that nearly 80 per cent of these loans are for 
less than $100. * 

The se<'ond case represent mortgages recorded by a national bank. There 
are 47 mortgages of an average value of .$221.47. The total amount being 
$10,409.13. The follow ing tulile sliows bow tliese loans may be grouped : 


Amount. 

Number 
of mort- 
gage*). 

Amount. 

Number 
of mort- 
gages. 



$.3.'i0to$199 


€OQ 

9 

$400 to $449 



n 

$450 to $499 




•1RA4/\t10Q 

8 

$500 to $549 


•4AA in <040 

3 

$000 to $W9 


«OKA f 1% tOOQ 

2 

$8.5010 $809 


4 . . . 1 

4 

Over $1,000 
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Tbe next case is that of a mevclinnt, there being a record of 39 mortgages 
with a total of $5,CK>b.S0, the average being ^129.92. The following table will 
show the grouping of these loans : 


• % 

Amount, 

Xumlier 
of mort- 
gages. 

Amoiuit. 

Numlxir 
of mort- 
gages. 

jn t o |.4fl 

10 

$200 to $249 

4 

ti'iO 1 0 


$250 to $299 

1 

$100 to f 14^ 

10 

$500 to $349 

2 

91 'in tn 9100 

4 

$600 to $6 19 

1 






These three cases are all taken from the same rcvord, and, as might be ex- 
pected. they show that the majority of loans made by the bank are somewhat 
higher than the majority made by the merchant. This is also true for the 
average mortgages as may be seen by comparing the three averages. It is also 
true for the average chattel mortgage from the bank. 

I have considerable information along that same line. The merchant takes 
a great many of the chattel mortgages. 1 shall represent that case and i)er- 
haps I might as well do it right now as at any time. 1 have a chattel mortgage 
case here for Fort J5end County. Fort Bend County is down on the Gulf coast; 
323 acres is the average numbtfr of acres per farm oi>erated in the county. This 
is the chattel-mortgage record [exhibits chart], Mr. Chairman; it represents 
about 1,700 cases taken from the record. Chattel mortgages are given each 
month, January, February, March, and so on. In other wonls, the farmer goes 
to the merchant in January each year and begins life all over again on the one- 
crop system, and then he makes loans each successive month until we get down 
here to July and August, and then in order to “ croi) out," as Prof. Leojuird 
said yesterday, the chattel mortgages begin to go up a little bit higher and you 
see in November and l»eceud)er the mortgages are given in many cases, so that 
if the 1913 record, those chattel mortgages are due in 1914, or if this is the 
3914 record they reiuesent mortgages on the 1935 crop. I may say concerning 
when these mortgages come due, January and February, that they do not come 
due in January and I'ebruary, because the cotton farmers haven't cotton to sell ; 
they haven't a single thing to disi>ose of in th(>se months. I have shown the 
i>ersona]-i)i‘oi>erty record. When the cotton-picking season comes in September 
and October and November then everybody is clamoring at this cotton farmer 
and everybody is interested in him right then. They want to know how much 
he has on and what he is going to do with it. 

Commission Lknxon. Did you ascertain in any one county the proi)ortiou of 
tenant fainiers who cleared their mortgages once a year'/ 

Prof. Austin. I am glad you asked that question. There is no reliable way to 
find that out. because it cost 25 cents to put the mortgage on the record, and 
>Jie mortgagee having paid thi* fee to get it on, he leaves it to the mortgagor to 
get it of!’, and on account of lax methods of doing business the mortgagor does 
not take it off. 

1 want to show you cumulative evidence, Mr. Chairman, from three counties. 
There they are [exhibits charts J .‘■showing the curve runs downi like that in every 
case. Those are all chattel-mortgage records for thrt'e different counties. There 
is Medina County, Brown County, and Fort Bend County. 

Chairman Walsh, Just a moment. That is a (^rt of \Vhlch you have a copy 
we may have? 

Prof. Austin. Yes, sir. Here is Brown County [using map], here is Fort 
Bend County, and hero is Me<lina County, three different st'ctions, but where 
the farmer depends on a one-crop system, Mr. Chairman, he is tied in economic 
bondage, so far as the chattel-mortgage record is concerned. 

With the persona l-proi>erty record I liave indicated that there is but one solu- 
tion for tlie man's case. It is not a (juestion of the landlonl ; it is the question of 
the accumulation of itersonal proiierty by the farmer, sufficient to justify him in 
buying a farm from land that is for sale In the State of Texas. The banks do 
'tills kind of business. Some of tiiese are mercantile loans — some are bank 
loans. One bank record is for 413 loans, and it is seen that 85.1 iier cent of them 
are for less than $250 ehch. 

I should like to take just one case only, out of several counties, and I should 
like to Indicate what the property la which is put on the books in the way of 
taking care of this total amount of value. I shall select one of the counties 
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tliat I have already uamed, |>erhai>s. Well, I Lave a case Lere, a county that 
we took ; IK) (.‘ases down in Medina County, and there we found In connection 
with these Ud mort^'ases the following i)ro[>erty : Fifteen head of cattle, 93 head 
of horses, IIS head of mules, 34 wagons, 6 buggies and hacks, 24 plows and 
stocks, 5 harrows and 1 disk, S i)lanters. 20 cultivators, 0 sets of harness, 1 
rake, and 1 mower. In 30 cases all or a part of the col ton ^^ ^ls mortgaged, 
In 35 cases all or a part of the corn was mortgaged, and in 24 cases all or a part 
of the outs was mortgaged. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that the chattel-mortgage business as a system 
of rural credits is ingrained into our nature through the action of custom and 
imitation. It is something that Is handed down to us, and we have been in the 
habit of doing this thing and depending on one crop, ami the result is we do 
just what has been done heretofore, and instead of loosing ourselves from this 
sort of bondage with dlversiticatiou and planning to live at home wo depend 
iux)n the same old system. 

You might be interested in knowing how some of these mortgages are worded. 
Take for example, I have a case here of a mortgage in January of $140 for 
eight mouths, secin*ed by 1 horse, 40 acres of corn, 4 acres of cane, 00 acres of 
cotton, 2 planters, 1 cultivator, and 1 plow, to cover the mortgage of $140. I 
have, of course, in the pages I am turning over, a great number of cases of 
exactly that kind. How many chattel mortgages there were I do not know. 

We have exactly the same situation when it comes to our cattle production, 
Mr. Chairman. A few months ago I started t(j trace the development of our 
cattle industry, because the success of farm life is so closely tied up with it. 
Cattle and the success of agriculture are so closely connetded with the making 
of a living at homo that it is very well worth while to know where we are 
going in this matter. I took a unit of o.otK) c.attle to see whether we were 
Increasing in number over the 5.POO in certain counties or decreasing, and I was 
.surprised to And our Cattle produ<‘tion decreasing over and over. The fact is, in 
many counties the deci’case over the o.CMK) head i>er county was so great that I 
soon had to raise my unit. 

Now, as to this one thing, which goes to make successful farm life and the 
accumulation of property, because the accumulation of capital by the tenant 
farmer can best come about through the i)roduction of live stock, J have made a 
rK'ord of one county here whicli shows 27 mbrtgages on cattle, and they cover 
10,431 head, with more than $38(1(M)0 tied up. Out of 87 cases, 2 were pay- 
able in Installments; in 1 case no time was given; 1 case was payable in 1 
and 3 months; average time of the other 83 cases was 4.8 months. The average 
loan per head in the S7 cases was $2t>.r>0. That is, tliis indicates a trading of 
herds. It indicates fe(Hling of c.ittle, hut it does not indicate biwling of cattle. 
It does not indi(;ato that tlie general farmer is engaged In the business of supple- 
menting his croi) by raising live stock, which means the accnmnlation of i)er- 
sonal property sntliclent to justify him in making his first payment if he wants to 
purchase a home. 

I gave some evidence I Innl that was material upon the bonus system, as 
to where it is paid, and where it was not paid. If you f*are, Mr. Chairman, 
I will give you some spc'cific cases. 

Chairman W.xr.sn. I wish yon wrmhl. 

Prof. At'stin. I have hen' Bell (knint.v, which, According to Gov. Ferguson, 
is the best county in the State of Texas, an<] I liave here a case of 160 acres, 
where 100 acres is in cultivation, and it is rentefl for one-third and one- 
fourth, with a lK)nn«^ of $.10. tlise 2 is adjoining case 1 on the north, 100- 
acre farm, IK) acres in cuK'vation, rented foi- one-third and one-fourth, a 
bonus of $500: house rent in advance. 

Adjoining that case on the west is a 100-acre farm, the 100 acres in culti- 
vation, rented for one-third and one-fourth, and a bonus in the form of buying 
a team of iiorses at $100 more tlian the market price, or more than they were 
wortli. [Reading from farmer’seietter.] Down in Comanche County the land- 
lords take a bonus in various ways. .Tust at tlie pre.sent people have left 
here until there are not enough left to till the soil in tlie right way. The 
money bonus at the present time, I do not know of. Last year there were 
lots of them paying from 50 cents to $1 an acre and living in the worst kind 
of houses,’* 

Another example, referring to the case — Is a ca.se in anotlier of the.se counties 
which I named [reading] : “ One rent.s on a tliird aiid fourth and this year 
requires a bonus of $1 per bale, but requires tenants to plant a greater 
acreage of feed crop. The finst instance affects five families. The other, six 
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or eight families. These ai*€ the onJy instam-es that I know of that requin^ 
more than the regular third and fourth rents.” That is Tarrant County, and 
it is the testimony of the farmer himself. 

There are some cases where they refu.se to rent without the paying of a 
bonus. This^preseiits anotlier side of the question, and tlmt is, a man says 
the landlord re(|ulres him to make a certain kind of improvement before he will 
rent the place, which immediately points to the weakiie.s.s of the agricultural 
rent contracts that exi.st In Texas at the pre.sent time. Ninety per cent, as 
8tate<l by witnesses here, of all contracts are verbal and not written. In 
addition to that, there t.s a grejit per cent estiniate<l for all the State at 
per c‘ent, where the contract stands for one year only, there mii.st be intro- 
duced into our agricultural life a different kind of rent contract before yon 
can expect the tenant to reasonable put any Improvement.s on land that he 
hn.s under cultivation. iW' tenants are going to even attempt to nail a board 
on a hoiise, to say nothing of putting fertility iido the soil that he will get tlie 
g<Hwl of for the next two <«• three years. No tenant is going to do anything 
of that kind until the landlord, on his part, has told him thjit he can htive 
that place for a certain numl>er of years. 

On the other hand, no lan<ll<>rd Is g<nng to build certain kinds of iinjirove- 
ments for a tenant nntil that tenant has put uj) .‘Something to show the landlord 
that he will stay on the Job more than one or two years. Yon have there, as I 
said in the beginning of my testimony, two sides to a great que.stion, and 
there Ls as much to be .said on the one side as to he wiid on the other. The 
whole thing is fundamentally a mistake, to have tin* kind of rental contract 
that w^e have in existence in Texas pMlay. 

A great deal lui.s been said about the tenant not being able to buy a borne. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Professor, if you can do it logically. I wish you would 
addre,ss yourself to that; tlmt is, to the t.vpical landowners you have met wdio 
were formerly tenants and are now* landowner.s, and who conhi 1)0 said to be tlie 
best type of that sort, tliat did l>ecome landowners through their own efforts (d 
theiii.selves and their families on rente<i property. 

Prof. At’sttn. I shall read from my rnanuscTipt, if you will give me fH^r- 
mlssion. [Reading 1 : 

“ On the o])poslte page will be found a table setting forth certain pertinent 
facts gathert^i from 16 landowfiers who were once tenants. The amount of 
information which could be found along tins line wonhl be limited only by 
the nirmlx^r of cases found in the State. Wo have gathered considerable data 
of this kind, but it serves our puniose at this time to discuss in a briid way 
these 16 cases, all from the .same c*onnty.” 

Chairninii Walsh. What county is that? 

Prof, Austin. That is from Hood County. 

Chairman Walsh. What .sort of a county is tlmt. generally; tell us, please? 

Prof. Austin. Well, sir, I have not gone over that 

(Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What Is tlie number of farms there? 

Prof. Aus^tn. Two liuudreil and seventy-four acre.s is the average; and it is 
not the typical black land, a great deal of it is .samly loam. 

Chairman Walsh. What showing do yon have in the mortgage way? 

Prof. Austin. Thirty-five per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a typical one, then — a thi?*d, I believe you said? 

Prof. Austin. Yes; so far as mortgages are com‘emed, that wall run about 
typical. The man In the lirst case raised both rattle and hogs while a renter 
and nearly always had a few* to sell. Sometimes he used his live stock as 
chattle to secure credit. His per.sonal opinion l^that toft many tenants deix'nd 
almost entirely upon the merchant for everything, and as they raise so little at 
home their living is quite expensive. His observation is, that renters and 
landlords do not get together often 1o tliscu.ss questions of irintiial interest. 
One result is that the tenants take little interest in the farms upon which they 
lived. In his community a lack of both honesty and industry^ has caused con- 
siderable moving from farm to farm. At moving time many tenants dispose 
of their stock, and in this way they are preventeil from accumulating any con- 
siderable amount of pitiperty In this form. On the other hand, thei’e are some 
landlords who they do not like for renters to have live stock, as it ci’eates a<l- 
dltlonal expense and trouble. 

In the second case the accumulation of property is altributeil to tniding of 
mules and other live stock. During the secoud year as a renter, wiiieh was the 
first on the third and fourth basis, this man cleareil ?T50. The next year this 
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^vas raisod to $1,()(K>. Hooks kept a ml all expenses lten)ize<I. The yeai? 
that the thonsaml dollars was made, 33 bales of cotton were produced with an 
expenditure of <ad.v for hired labor. The cotton was sold for 10 cents a 
jKumd. There has been little money borrowed from the bank, and the man says 
he has never gi\en a mt>rtgage in his life. A few yearlings have keen sold each 
year and all meat sui)plies liave been raised. At the time the place was pur- 
I-hasHl, .$2, (MX) could have been paid down, but $600 were kept in reserve for 
the i»uiix>se of making improvements. During the i)ast four or five years there 
has been nothing paid on the purchase because of the low price of cotton this 
year and short crops, due to the dry weather the other years. However, a 
giKKl living has been made each year, and the interest payments have been 
kept tip on the amount yet due on tlie farm. No serious misfortune has ever 
occurred. :i'he policy has been to raise as much of the living as possible at 
liome. His jiersonal opinion is that if he had taken the $2,()()0 which he 
ta-igiiially had and continued to trade in live stock that he would have made 
more money than lie has from the farm. He thinks that he could have leased 
pasture at a gn'ater jirofit. His comment is, that now he has his money tied up 
where he can do nothing else than go to the bank for credit and keep up his 
large rate of interest. 

(^hairman Waj sji. Just a moment. How many were in the family there? 

Prof. Arsrix. There were two children. That man is 43 years of age, and 
has two children, and he has been in the county all his life, seven years as 
tenant, and occuided only two farms, one f<a* four years and one for three years. 
He purchased the farm in llMMj, paying $30 an* acre for 112 acres, the first 
]iayment being $1,400, .subseciiieiit payments $8o0, ami the amount now due 
$1,110 and the present value per acre $r».T He pays 10 per cent interest on his 
land notes, and he has always raised live stock. 

('hairuian Walsh, (xive the ages ami sex of the children. 

Prof, ArsTiN. I can not give that. 

In case No. 3, where the man has been in the county eight years, the personal 
testimony is that when he first came to the county he cleared land for 75 
cents a day. As he says, he always works six ilays in the week, and from sun 
to sun, too. There are no boys in the family. IMany diit'erent kinds of crops 
have been grown, and a ixilicy of diversification is followed. 

(Uiairman Walsh. How many girls in the fennily? • 

Prof. Ai'stin, 1 doift know the sex of the children. Oh, in this third case, 
two girls. I don’t know the sex of the children in the second case. In case 
N<». 6, the fii’st year the man was in the county he chopped cordwood for a 
living. That .>ear lie liveil in a tent. The next year he rented as a share- 
(‘i'opi)er. The next year he went to a better place and began renting on the 
third and fourth rent.s. He rented in thi.s way until he bought his place. He 
has done little civdit business until tliis year, and has been very careful in 
liandling his money matter.s. He diversifies by .supplementing cotton with pea- 
nuts, corn, ami other crops. He has the reputation in the community as a 
^ery liard worker. No family misfortunes have interfered. 

The man in case 7 has raised his own feed all of the time, except one year, 
and that year was the only year in which he did not clear some profit. He 
nevej* borrowed any money until he bought his place. He never gave a 
mortgage to a merchant. He believes that he has been able to make money 
because he diversified and received relatively high ]>rices for his products. 
When a tenant he had two good teams and plenty of tools, but he lived in a 
very p(M)r box house. He lived on one place in Dallas (’ounty — that is, this 
county — six years. The average size of the farm he rented was 80 acres. 
Hooks were kept while he wa^ renter on one farm for six years, and he knows 
that he paid $2,100 rent. He left this place because another man offered the 
woman who owned It a cash rent. The woman had not asked for thi.s kind of 
rent, and the man who made the offer and took the place was not able to meet 
Ids promise, and she had to change the rent back to the third and fourth basis. 

Mr. Chairman, .shall I read moFe of those same cases? 

('hairraan Walsh. Well, unless you have some one that stands out in some 
way or is more significant than these. Now, you may state again, how did 
you gather them, please, Doctor? 

Prof. Austin. Those were gathered by a man just going into the field. .. 

(3iairman AValsh. You could have gotten a very great number inqi;^, I 
suppose? 

Prof. Austin. I have only 125 typewritten pages of evidence, Mr. Chainimn, 
because we have not had time to gather any more. 
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Chairman Walsh. I see; but you were not picking out specially selected 
)nes? 

Prof. Austin. No, no; I have many of them. I have tenants wlio are still 
enants just going before that. You a.sked me for landlords who had formerly 
>een tenants. >have some tenants who are still tenants. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, I see; but who have been successful tenants and 
mve accumulated i>ropert.v in their farming. 

Prof. Austin. And bought farms. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Now, liave you some who have l)een successful as tenants, 
>ut are not landowners — who have accumulated property perhaps in other 
orms, cattle, for instance. 

Prof. Austin. Yes; quite a number of them. I can answer that question by 
laying that we have the evblence of men who have enougli property to pur- 
hase a farm and pay a goo<], big, original payment, but who prefer not to do 
o. In some of these eastern counties, where tenancy is greatest, and some 
»f the men own farms in other sections of the State, who are renting on this 
and. If you will pardon a personal reference, I own a farm in Robertson 
bounty, and I have a tenant on my farm who owns more land than he is farm- 
ng for me down in anolhei* section of the county. 

Chairman Walsh. .And he has rented that himself? 

Prof. Austin. No; he is using it as a pasture and making enough on our 
dace to go ahead with tin* pei*nmnent improvements on his own land. 

In the case of the tenanis I have just mentioned, the cases of the men who 
►ought, the longest perio<l of tenancy was 12 year.s, and the average for the 
0 cases slightly less than d years. The commission may he interested in 
ome of these items. One man was a tenant 1 year before he bought; two 
□en, 2 years; four men, 8 years; one man, 4 years; and three men rented 5 
ears before tliey purchased ; and one man rented d years, one man 7 years, 
ine man 11 years, and two rented 12 years. Those are all the 10 cases. 

Now, us to the year in which those farms were purchased, two bought in 
(S99, one in 19(M), two in 1908, one in KKKJ, one in 1907, 'two in 1909, two in 
910, four in 1912, one in 1914. They have been purchasing right along. I 
hould like to have the privilege of comparing 13 or 14 renters who are still 
enters with the 10 men who w<‘re formerly renters and who are now land- 
iwners, landloi'fls tliemsclves. Th*'se men liave not nil paid out. Several of 
hem still owe part on the purchase price, but they are paying. The average 
ige of the owners is 42 years, and of tlie renters 48 years. Average number of 
hildren, 3 per family, among owners; and 5, renters. Years a tenant, owners 
1.6, renters 14. Farms occupied, owners 2, renters 5. Years on each farm 
1.8 for the owners and for the renters 2.8. Live .stock raised, owners 93 per 
ent yes, renters lOO per cent no. 1 liver. sification, owners 80 per cent yes, 
enters, 75 jkm* cent no. Kind of cre<lit, owners 20 per cent, with merchants 
ind banks; renters 82 per cent, with merchants and banks. Those are all for 
>ne county. 1 am sorry ! haven’t every one of the 417,000 cases in the State, 
►ecause then we could, from tliein, deduce for the whole State. 

The question has been asked, Mr. Chairman, tlie question of the effect of ten- 
ncy on the imhlic scliools. We have, through our division of publiC'School 
mprovement and our department of extension, gathered con.siderable data on 
he rural schools, and the men in that division have accumulated something 
(►ncerning the effect of tenancy upon public scIuhjIs, and I wisli to say that 
ce have a held for education in tlint re.spect. I have been in some of the coun- 
ies over there I indicating] — I do not mention names^ — hut some of the cut- 
iver sections, wliere 60 per cent of the land is owned by men who live outside 
f the county — lumber companies. The people iri"lint comity wanted a brlek > 
choolhouse; some of them ilid, hut tlie majority of them did not, because it 
could increase th^ir taxes; regardle.ss of the fact that the people by whom 
no.st of the tax would have to be paid lived outside of the county, and the 
oen Miio would have been affected les.s by tlie tax were exactly the men who 
lad never investigateil the question of educatfon or how much it would cost 
hem to build that brick .school house. They thus .shut themselves out of that 
►pportunlty and the chance of having teachers to enlighten their children and 
hus diminished the chances for their children to become home owners. 

One case comes to my mind now where the moving of tenants from place 
ii plfl(ie has so diminished the attendance at the sclioolhouse that it has been 
ilmost necessary to inaugurate a new system of education after the moving 
ime was over. I can not locate the exact place now. In one school, after 
he moving season was over, there were ju.st two cliildren in that rural .school 
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who h«d been there before the iiK)viiig .season came; most of them had moved 
iiway. Some others had moved in, and perhaps the enrollment had not de- 
creased, but that teacher had to betHjme aequainted with all of those new 
pupils, and it was then in the mithlle of the year, and the teacher had to 
be^dn practically all over again. The new one.s came fronu a half a dozen, 
different neigbt>orlaMMbs, and tla*^ teaHier bad to amalgamate them into a new 
syst(‘iii and had just a few weeks before the close of the sclwMd term in wdiich 
to do that, ^\'hcre you have a large proiH>rtion of migratory teuantSy who 
move from community to community, that is one of the hardest questions we 
liave to mec't. It is absolutely apimlllng the amount of work some of the 
country toaclun's have to do to hold the scliool system together wlien they have 
that sort of thing to contend with. 

I was a.Hked if I coid<l sugge.st some constructive program, and I uould be 
glad to have you to ysk me any questions on any point that I luive pa.sse<l over, 
I do not AN’ant to take up too much of yonr time. 

Cliuirman Walsh. You may go to the constructive suggestions. I was going 
to ask you tins: In your opening statements, as I gathered it, you stated that 
these things that you have i)eeu talking of .so far might be calk'd symptomatic? 

Tidf. Austin. Not all of tliem ; but some of them. 

C-liairmaii Walsh. lUit in the main, I think you so stated. Now, from your 
cxijerieiKv. your practical ex|xu-ieiice and your exi)erience as an e<liicator and 
investigator, I wish you would .state, in as few' words as you can, what the 
fundamental que.stious are underlying thi.s whole situation, not as applied to 
tlie State of Texas alone, but as to any otiier State or farming community. 

I’rof. ArsTi.v. Since we believe lliat the growth in farm tenancy is not the 
result of any one caui^, it follows tluit we believe also tliat tliere are several w’ays 
or agencies whicli may I)e iiseil to retard (he increa.se in the miniher of ttmant 
fariiMTs and to solve many of the perplexing problems whicli now' confront us. 

Ill tlie tir.st place, we have made a lieginniiig in coinpuls4)ry education, and 
from this time on there siiould lie a constructive pidgram along eilucational 
lines. After a brief time it will be seen wliere our hnv is weak or wiu're it 
couhl be uiodi(i(‘d to advantage, and tliis can ea.sily 1 h' done. TIhu’c are several 
tilings to 1)0 gaineil by taking tlie children out of farm w’ork wdien tliey should 
bt' in the sciioolliouses and placing them where they belong. Tliere will, no 
doubt, be a slight readjui^tment of tlie labor supply in doing a great deal of the 
farm work, and esiK'clally along tlie lino or the farm work In wliich cliildrea 
have been large factors. If tliere are tliose wlio would deiHuid upon the labor 
of tlieir children, compulsory education w’ill protect such cliildreii, and it w'ill 
be iieces.sary to sulistitiiti' adult lalKU* for the work wiiicli they have done. 

At least, Mr. Cliairman, the family tliat is growing up will not come limo on 
tlie stand and give us tiio kind of testimony we have heard hero liefore this 
eomml.^siori and tlieii net realize tlie .'Seriousness of tlie social situation, as tliat 
iiMitlier and father .stuteii so paliietically yesterday, that tliey wore .satisfied 
witli their condition. At least we will open thi' eyis of tlie family to the 
question of eoiiqiulsory education ami sliow tliat (lie fathei's and mother.s have 
botli (ILsregarded a certain responsilnlity which tliey should assume. 

Chairman Wai.hh. r>id they disri'gard it, or were they iinaw'ari? of it? 

Prof. Austin. Y"ou have stated it better than I have, ]Mr. Chairman. It is 
the same as the questions of uninorality and immorality. 

Chairmuii Walsh. Is not their bleu! good, and do they not teach it, and is 
it not fiiudamentally correct that tlicir life is a happy and hoiiorahle one? 

I»rof. Austin. Yes. 

riiainnan Walsi]^. So they are going <»n w'liat you might call their instincts? 

Th’of. Austin. Yes. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. He Is disi-egardiiig wiiat wo all hope to ho a temporary 
condition and acting on his fnmlamcntal Instincts tliat it is the right life to 
live, and one of usefulness and happiness? ' 

Prof, Austin. I agree with you, Mr. Chairiaan, thoroughly, and he is abso- 
lutely p<)werl(*ss to put himself in harmony with that life; he is absolutely 
powerless to put his children in harmony w'lth that life, to the extent that they 
W'ill be efficient factors in that life w'hen they become adults. [Continues 
reading:] 

Thus we see that a great amount of our agrieultuniT production will be lifted 
like a bunlen from the .shoulders lyf tiie children. In the .second place, com- 
pulsorj' education will make it i>ossibTe for all rural children to gain tlie ele- 
ments of an eilucatfon, and fmm ediwatlon must come the business nuinagement 
which will be nect^ssary on the farms of the future. It is quite true that a 
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lack of education has thrown many men into the renter class, and because of a 
lack of business ability they are unable to so manage affairs as to t>eccnue liome 
owners, and we have abundant evidence of it. 

A piece of constructive work can l>e done by tlie establishment of rural agri- 
cultural high schools, in which the right kind of farming will be taugiit ami 
courses may \ye given showing the reasons for farm teimncy in oth(*r States and 
countries. In tills way the farmers of the future may be warned against the 
forces whicli have placed some of tiieir fatliers in tiie renter class. When men 
and women are trained for farm life tliere will he less likelihoml of competition 
from untrained people who enter farm life simply because they ai*e not pre- 
pared to do anytliing else. A little retlection on tlie relation between compul- 
sory education and farm life will show how training is sure to raise the stand- 
ard of living of rural people, and when the standard of living is ralse<l tlie time 
will have arrived when not even the snialh'st fruction of the people will put a 
[>remiiim on a renter who has a large family. 

The State of Texas necsls a system of registration of land titk^s, and we have 
not touched on that yet, and a revision of many things connected with our sur- 
veys and the transferunce of deeds, and we have no1 touehed on that. This will 
put into real estate affairs an element of surety wliich is mncli mn'tleil. 

The time is ripe for a careful considerathm of some kind of graduated land 
tax, not by a legislature, but by scientilic study and laws wbicli will prevent 
certain types of si)eciilation in real estate. We do not make a dogmatic asser- 
tion on this i:>oint^ but conditions are sm-h fliat we may well question how mucli 
land one man should own, an<l particularly so if that man is not making use of 
the ma.1<»r portion of his holdings or resides in some* section of tbe country 
removed from the location of tiie land. 

Closely connected with tlie study of this kind of a tax should go an ofTlcial 
investigation into the uses and abuses of our iiomesteail law. We have pur- 
ged our studies far enough to convince us tliat nuicli of the laudation of this 
law is unjustified. The liomcstead law does n<d jirotect in tiie way tliat a great 
many i>eople seem to think. The giaieral use of Mie vendor’s lien notes ha.s 
taken away much of tlie lieanty which the luunesteml law is snpi)os(‘d to pos- 
sess. If tlie general public will study tlie facts as we Imve stated them in some 
ff our former woi'k, we are quite sure tliat tliey will see as much to be galneil 
)y n iiKMlificatibn of the law as they have iu‘ret«»fore believeil tbe law affonls 
them. 

In tlie past we may have greatly limited tlie amount of investment of capital 
n Texas by outsiders through (lie attitude which wi‘ have adoptisl in our cor- 
loration laws. However, even if this is true, we can create our own capital 
iiid our own funds, w’hich can be investeil if the right kind of eonstruetive 
farming and industry will be followed. There must be a certain amount of 
capital for investment purj^oses liefoiv the inii'pest rates in our State tend to 
)ecomo lowered. 

Diversified farming will do more (liaii anything else to lower tbe interest 
'ates w'hich the Texas farmer must pay on hntii personal and real estate loans, 
rdversifietl farming is closely conne<-led wilh th(‘ accumulation of [lersonal 
property and working capital and will result largidy from the kind of scliools 
inrl education suggested alaoe. 

We believe, and I use the “we” editorially liere. Mr. Wehiwvein is respon- 
dble for the W'ork that w’ont on the maps, whieh work he ilid with eliuracteristic 
fterman thoroughness. Ihit I take the responsibility for the manuscript work. 

We believe that there slioiild be established under State supervision a bureau 
)f exchange for tlie use of all landowners and famn laborers, the work of this 
mreaii to be similar to the labor excliuuges estamishfd in some of our larger 
dties, w'here every effort is made to keep the job anti the man together and 
u-event as much uneiiiployiiieiit as i»ossil)k‘. A bureau of this kind ftn* the 
’armer would till a large held of iistd’iilnt^s. It would have saveti that man 
Stewart 150 miles of walking if he was caiiahle of intelligently farming land. 
\inong other things, it would give the landltuJ^ a larger choice i>f teiiunt.s and 
he tenant a larger choice of landlord.s. It would also keep all fanners wh<» 
expected to become liome owners in touch with the possibilities in the different 
sections of the State and would tend to equalize the demand for and the supply 
)f tenants and farms to be rented. 

Pardon a dlgres.sion for a luoineiit. I went from tbe black-land section a 
^ear ago over to east Texas to find a prosperous man over there, when the 
tenants were talking about the price of land being $50 or $60 or $70 an acre 
in the black land. I found a prosperous man who had bought 100 acres of 
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rut-over Iniid nt nn nere. I fait down at his table with him and had a 
diversitied dinner ronsisting of home-grown peaches, yellow sweet potatoes, 
rahhage, and ))ork. He gave every evidence of being a prosperous man. Now, 
I doubt whether even a small fraction of the tenants in this black-land section 
knew that at that time one of those land companies was offering two sections or 
more of land in one body, ai;d were willing to sell it on 25 and 30 years time, I 
think, at .$0 an aci’o. A clearing house such as I suggested, Mr. Chairman, 
would get the people of Texas a<*(iuainted with each other; it would get the 
landlords and the tenants acquainted; and it would save a great deal of shoe 
leather for the men who are trying to ftiid farms. 

The cooi>eratIve niovcmient is growing, and assisted by some of the things 
that have been suggested above, the time would not be far in the future when 
we could expect business organizations, rural credit associations, and similar 
agencies to he successfully operated by farmers in the average community, and 
to he run for the benefit of both the landlor<ls and the tenants. 

Commissioner Le.xnox, Is (hat cooperation both for the buying and selling 
part of the business? 

Prof. Arsrix. 1 think, Mr. (Commissioner, that one of the best things that 
could be done in coo])eration right now would he an exchange of ideas; coop- 
erative buying of seed, and the kind of livestock which is necessary for the 
newer type of farm which has just broken into the State of Texas with diversi- 
lied farming; that would be the best thing to begin with. 

AVe have had a great many failures in cooperative selling because of the 
sociological poverty; we have not learned to work together. We all pull to- 
gether, hut some pull in opposite directions from the others. We have not all 
learned to pull in the same direction. Every tide of immigration brings in a 
ne\y class of people that have to be amalgamated to fit the social body. 

Now, I do not think that I should take any more of the time of the corn- 
Jiiission unless you have some further qiu'stions to ask me. 

(Chairman Walsh. If you will please turn in your doc\imentary ovi<lence, we 
will excuse you. 

(Commissioner Lk.xnox. Do the laws of the State of Texas prevent coopera- 
tion? Do they stand materially in the w.ay of cooperation — in the way of coop- 
erative efforts among the farmers? 

Prof, Ai'stin. I think not, Mr. Chairman. Two years ago,* at llie session 
of the legislature just previous to this one now csdled, we had passes! in this 
a rural credit haw. I do md. care to discuss the provisions of that law; 
I do not think it is necessary, because there has never l)eeu a thing done 
witii it. I do not think tliat any appropriation went with tlie passage of the 
law, and it only aroused a little interest amo?ig tlH‘ people. 

I would like to answer your questicm this way: (Cooperation is not a matter 
of law hut a matter of spirit; you can not legislative cooperation; you have to 
educate tlie people up to it; you must have the spirit. Tlie strongest kind of 
law can not make cooperation work without the spirit. 

(Chairman Walsh. I liave been asked to ask you a question, and if you eau 
answer it, perhai)s it wcudd l)e well to do so, because it contaijis some phi- 
losophy: What relation does the private ownership of tlie machinery of the 
l»nHliiction and distribution of the means of life hear to industry? 

Prof. ArsTTX. I sliould like to ask the que.stloner wliether he is an orthodox 
Socialist or not and then see If we can not get together in private and discuss 
tiie whole question. 

Chairman Walsh. T think it is too broad. 

Prof. Ahsttx. Pleftse reat^it again? 

Cliainnnn AValsh. AA'lint relation does the private ownersliip of the machinery 
(»f the production and distribution of tlie means of life hear to industry? I tliink 
you could write a book on it. 

Prof. Austin. May I answer that? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes, sir; IJ you can this week. 

Prof. Atlstin. AVheu you have given me a compulsory education law of such 
a character that It will prevent man from being the only animal that lives off 
of Its young; when you have given me a law whicli takes child labor out of the 
factories and [irevents the same thing; when you have done your best to pro- 
vide for buying together and .selling together and living together; wheh^ you 
have done all you can with your doctors to teach to the families like tlte one 
we had here yesterday that there is something else in the responsibilities of 
parenthood and that they must not undertake the obligation of feeding one 
additional memljcr of the family every time the c^cle of nature comes around 
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wlion you liave done thnt with your doctor; wlien you have ??hown the inlniJ^ters 
how> to tench the people to live six days in the week ns well as how to rest one 
day on the seventh ; then the ininiinuin of poverty will exist in your society, 
jind T will answer your question. fAppInuse.! 

Chairman Walsh, Please do not Rive audible expression of your fwdlngs; 
I will thank you to help us in that respect. 

Tliatds all, professor. 

Prof. Austin. I wish to thank you for the time you have given me. I wish 
to make this announcement, that this material I have liere — all of this we inive 
gathered together in cooperation with Prof. T.eonard and we are puhllshing 
fi'om it a bulletin. A copy is in the rentier's hamis now and it will go to the 
printer the last of this week. It is the result of our study In the division of 
pnl>lic welfare and T would he glad to see that the meinhers of the commission 
are furnished with a copy. I thank you. 

('i'lie hulUdin referred to above, entitled “Cooperation in Agricultun', Mar- 
k«‘ting, an<l Hiiral th*edit,” by Charles B. Austin and (leorge S. Wehrwein, pub- 
lished by the University of Texas August 25, 1014, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 

Chairman Walsh. Tliank you. That Is all, professor. 

Mr. Oiddings. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. J. GIDDINQS. 


Chairman Wai.sh. State .vinir name, Mr. Giddings. 

Mr. Grni)ix\os. E. J. Giddings. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Gimuxos. Oklahoma Cit.v. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Ml*. GiDDi.Nos. General practitioner of law. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Farmers* Protective Assoola- 
tion of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Giddlnos. I am gfaieral counsel for the Farmers* Protective Ass<»ciation 
of Oklahoma and have been for some time. 

Chairman M^alsh. How long have you HvcmI in Oklahoma? 

Mr, Gir>r)iN(ik. Fifteen years. * 

Chairman Walsh, Wiil' you kindly hrielly state the nature of the organiza- 
tion and purposes of the Farmers’ Protective Associ.ation of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Giddings. The i)urpose of the association was to resist the usury cliargeti 
of the hanks there. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Is it limited in its aims to that purpose? 

Mr. Giddings. Well, the betterment of faian conditions also in general. 

t^mirnian Walsh. Generally speaking, what is the constituency of it? What 
class of farmers, if any particular class, comiiose it? 

Mr. Giddings. Ninety-tive per cent are tenants. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the membership? 

:Mr. Giddings. Last summer its memherslnp was about it is now 

depleted almost to nothing. 

Lliairiuan M alsh. Ls it confined to the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Giddings. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you given some i>oints hv Mr. Holman? 

INIr. Giddings. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Please take up point No. 2, if you will. 

Mr. Giddings. I left those letters at home, but I^-Iin stat^ it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. As bidefly as you can, please discuss the cjuidirions relat- 
ing to the charge of usury wlilch has been made and which you sav your 
organization wa.s organized to combat, wlio gets tlie money, the extent'of the 
usury, and the conditions getierally. 

Mr. Giddings. 1 think, by the suggeslloii of remedies largelv, I can exnedlte 
my testimony. • * - i 

Chairman M alsh. Aery goo<l. You stated that you were in a hurry and I 
wish you would do it in your own nay as briefly as you can. 

Mr. Giddings. As I understand the cor re.spou deuce I liad with Mr. Holman, 
he desired me to discuss the details before this commission of the landlord 
and ,ti&nant system in Oklahoma and the condition as to usury there I will 
take the latter first. ‘ ‘ 

f cause of usury Is mostly jioverty. Usury hnvs were iiuuie i»riiiuirily 
lor the protection of tlie poor; the rich do not need them, because the ricli 
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('an ordinarily l)orro\v money at the legal rate of Interest., But J do not desire 
to unduly criticize coinlitions in my State. The tenant situation there, due to 
the lnan(‘, and insipid, and .senseless t>olicy of the Federal Government, Is 
w(>rs(^ than Jiny State in the Union. 

The average tenant is divided between the west-side tenant and the east- 
side tenant. I do not know whether or not the comrnl.ssion has l)een advised 
as to the difference in tenants, on the two sides of the State, or whether or 
not they know of it and know of the dJfl'erence in their ct^ndltions ; it might 
Ik? well for me to state that. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say that it has betui touched on, but not gone Into 
^'ery deeply. 

Mr. Gipnixus. I do not intcmi to go into it deeply, but only far enough 
to intelligently discuss the .subject. 

(;hairinan Walsh. I say that it has been touched on before, hut not to any 
extent. 

Mr. Giouenus. I will discuss it luMotiy for the honent of the commission 
and the public. 

When Oklahoma entered tlie sisterhood of States she cjime in under the 
most conllicting conditions of any State that ever entered the Union. Okla- 
lioina Territory, the west of the State, had an organized government, 
Territorial oflici'rs, and the .same cminty government as the av(‘rage of the 
States in the I’liion. The Indian Territory' side of the State was absolutely dis- 
organized ; (here was no county govcTiiment. There was no government of any 
sort outside of the tril>al government, except in the cities and towns in that 
part of the S(at(‘ wliich is now undcM’stoiMl to b(‘, in common parlance, the 
east side of the State, and it devolved upon the lawmakers to bring ord('r 
out of chaos. 

On tlio west side of the State to-day T4 rK‘r cent of the farmers are tenants 
and on tlie east side of the State dd i)er cent of the farnmrs are tenants. In 
some counties the tenant percentage reaches 83 per cent of all of the farmers. 

The tenant class may he divided into those who are thrifty and those who 
are shiftless and migi'atovy. Tlie fault is not all that of tlie landlord or all 
that of the tenant. The average tenant who gm*s on a farm has very little 
when he go(‘s there; he makes a mortgage to start with to some money-loan 
sliark or bank covering all his crops and ovei^ thing h(‘ has got, And generally it 
is very little. He has a rental contract that his landlord shall have one-fourth 
of the ('otton and one-third of the grain. Of nei'essity ho is poverty-stricken 
under those conditions. W’hen he pays the usurious charges and gives away 
from a fourtli to a third of his gross income he necessarily conK‘s out each 
year in delit. There is not a business institution in tlie world that can pay 
out one-half of its gross income and live. Ho that the fanner goes to the 
banker. 

He does not meet the h.anker on ef|uiil terms; ordinarily h(‘ is distressed in 
mind and body. He iiavts tlu' hanker, wlio is the very opposite of that, and 
he must lane dial niomy. Necessarily there is a coojierulion among the banks 
as to their charges. 

The interest rjitc* on ehatU'l mortgages in Oklahoma to-day ranges from 20 
p(u- cent up to 200 per cent. In the cities I have had usurious contracts for 
lahoi-ers then' tlmt went as high as 230 per cent per annum. 

On farm loans tlie intei*<vst charges are not so great, so far as the realty 
is concerned. Con.servutively s[)eaking, tiie farmers of Oklahoma owe to the 
hanks and other money lenders at least $60,0<JO,00(), and .$40,000,000 of that 
is out at a usurious ^’ate of Uiteresf, 

The farmer goes to the bank and he makes his note covered by a mortgage 
payable ordinarily the 1st of October. If he borrows $1(X) he pays $20 in the 
spring for it. You can always detect the usurious note by virtue of the fact 
that it bears int(?rest after maturity. The trouble with fighting the usurious 
banks is that it is a poor man’s jiglit, and he can not figlit against the machina- 
tions and combinations of that character. 

I have here among my papers the antiquated Federal statute on usury passed 
in 1864, and amended to give the State courts juri.sdiction, in 1875, I believe. 
Since then nothing has been done with it. 1 desire to submit it to you and 
make it a imrt of my te.stimony befoi-e going Into the details, except the state- 
ment that it provides for the collection of double tlie amount of interest where 
the same has been paid. 

(The extract from statute so referreti to and offeretl by the witness appears 
at the end of tliis subject as “ Glddlngs’s Exhibit No. 1.” ) 
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ChalrniaiT Wai^hk. That is the penalty to tla* in,)ure<l person. 

Mr. Giddings, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does this affect the aliens in any way? 

Mr. Giddings. No, sir. Now, the Dklahoina statute, with only two slipiht 
vurintion.s, is almost an exact reprcMliiction oi* that Federal law, and 1 de.sire 
to submit it and make It a part of my testimony. 

(The statute so referred to and olTi‘re<l hy the witne.ss appears at tin' end of 
this subject as “ Giddin^'s Exhibit No. 2.” ) 

These laws are ineffective, and the l)est proof of it is tlnit nothing has been 
clone to alleviate that eondition. The only i)enall.v i)rescril>4'd is forfeiture, 
when paid, of twice the amount of the interest char^^ed, and that is, under our 
statute, 10 per cent under contract, and in the abserue of contnict (> per cent. 

The fannei* wlto borrows money from a i)ank cun not fi^dit a usury char^'c 
ordinarily, becau.so immediately ho does so lie is lK>ycott(.'d by the hard^s, and 
the coming year he can md borrow any ineney. Tlu‘ hanks have a sort, 1 .sup- 
pose, of telepathic communication one with the other on that score. If you 
borrow money from the Fir.st National Hank in a eertain town and tlioy ehargi' 
40 or 50 or 60 i>c‘r cent, as some of tlie banks have done, if you contest that 
usuiT charge., A\hen you coim* tlie next year to apply for mom-y >oii ari' boy- 
cotted by twery bank in that c<unmunlty ami in ail of the surrounding com- 
munities. I sugge.stwl a romeily witii regard to tiiat, making it an offense tor 
banks to boycott those who make a defense to usury cliargc's. 

These laws with regard to usury, as I have outlineil them, are ineffoctive, 
1 repeat, becau.se the poor man can not tight tiie ricli man in the courts on ihose 
.sort of things, and I suggest this remesly to this commission : TIu' passage by 
the FedcTid Congress of a law vesting iK»wer in the UnitcHl States district 
attorneys to prosecute actions for ]»e.nalties whore usury is cliarged by the 
national banks, giving tlu* usury-burdened farmer against whom it is charged 
tile penaltv \\'heu recoverc'd and taxing tiie costs against the bank 'whi’ii it htses 
in the litigation. This is mkidle ground, in my judgment, betw^sm ci-ind’ial 
prosecution for usury and tlie pre.sent civil statutes on the subject. You put the 
power of the United Stales Government lieldud those prosis iitions, and when 
tlie liiu's are collecli'd you turn them over to those who ought to hav(‘ them; 
you instill an interest in the man who is charged .such rates of interest, as well 
as the contiiU'iVe in his G*>ve.rmifent that it will ahl him to'llu* limit of its 
aliility in that n'siiect, imternalisic though it may he. I have studied this ques- 
tion very considerably. I think that is the best solution for usury that I know 
of, in addition to other remedies, and I am suggesting these remedies because 
tjio commission, as uell as myself, is in a burry. 

I suggest, as well, tluit there are other metliods of Klop[)ing usui‘y aside 
from your rural-cre<lit system, wldcli is yet to pass the Federal Congress. The 
<;ourts uniformly liave lu'hl that Slate laws do not cov(u* national banks in 
usury affairs where there is a conflict between the National and State laws on 
the, subject. So that n'lief must come from the iMsieral Cougre-ss, from whieU 
this commission origimites. Tlu' law .should pi'ovide such a pi'iially as it might; 
see lit. It ought to lie .siillicient to act as a deterrent against those conditions. 

Now, let us come to the lianks and see if they are aitogether ro blame for tho.se 
conditions, particularly in rural communities. Here is a small community, we 
will say, (d 1,000 souls, aiul it has four or live, national bank.s, or three or four 
national ban!;s. Of nece.ssity the m'»re banks there are in a given eoiumunity 
the less deposits each bank has, and largely it is upon ileposlts that money is 
loaned. The liankiiig inslitution is one iii.stitntion wliere eomjH'tition is not 
the life of trade. Ordinarily, in my Judgment, it y the llf^ of trade. 

Now, then, the Treasiiiy Departmi'iil, the Comptroller of the Treasury, with 
such agents as may have tlie regulation of iianks. oiiglit ic* iinvNtigate the, con- 
ditions, particularly In tlie.se small towns where there are so many banks, and 
limit the number of banks that may receive therelrom churb'rs to do busine.ss. 

My investigation, however, of this subject tauglit me that the national 
banks, as a whole, are not as guilty us State bank.s of makiiig a charge* of 
usury. With the decline in the efllciency of the bank-guaranty law of the State 
of Oklahoma, in so fur as it affects the banks, .some of tho.se widdi were State 
banks have gone back into the national banks. The decline of the efliciency of 
that bank-guaranty system, .so far as the l»aiiker Is concerned, although it 
always has and will l>enetit the public and the dep<»sitors and was due to wild- 
cat banking and incompeteucy and things of tliat nature, making, tis tlie, con- 
servative bankers thought, them laiy for the iucoiniietency and dishonesty of the 
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'vvilcl-cnt bnnlv8 and other State banking ii\stitiitions. Of necessity, then, such 
imnks eiiai’god, being on the verge of bankruptcy, such interest Jis they could siet 

We tried our level best to get a usury law passed by this legislature that 
would have some eflicacy. and while the members of it are of my own political 
faith, I am sorry to say that they did not pass it, but defeated it by a very 
(leoideil majority. That law has this object: Of making the charge of usury a 
( i“ime. The laws of the United Stales and of the different States of the Nation 
are very dissimilar upon this subject. Some States, like Nevada and Wyoming, 
have no usury law ; some States, like Maine, have very inertieient ones. In order 
to make for the betterment of usury conditions there ought to be uniformity in 
the usury laws of the, country, and that ought to originate in the Federal Con- 
gress, over which, so far as the national banks are concerned, it has entire 
jiiris<liction, even as it has over domestic relations under the Constitution. 

T liave iiere a digest of a miml>er of decisions of the Federal courts on the 
subject of this usury statute, and in construing its provisions, which, without 
leading, 1 am going to submit to the ccuiimissioii, 

(The digest of the \isury laws, so offered by the witness, aiuiears among 
the exhibits at the end of this subject as “Giddings’s Exhibit No. i”) 

Mr. Giddinos. The decisions are to some extent inharmonious, but they show 
the entire inelliciency and stupidity of the Federal usury statutes, especially 
in respect to holding that usury is a personal defense which may be waive<l 
and wliicli woiihl not pass to one wiio is in a lielter linancial condition and 
might purchase the usury -tainted note. They likewise hold, it seems to me, 
in violation of the spirit of the statute, that tlie double-forfeiture penalty shall 
not lie recovered unless the interest has actually been paid. Without going 
into a detailed discussion of that, I will state the trend of the decisions on the 
subject. 

I would also like, without taking up the further time of the commission, 
to <»lfer into tlie record a copy (►f the speech made hy the Hon. Henry Carey 
in tlie Pennsylvania Constitutional Conventimi of 1878 on the subject of usury. 
It is one of the most forceful things I have ever read or heard upon the sub- 
ject, and it (uuiiiates Irom one of the great men of the Keystone State. 

(The speech, so otfererl by the witness, appears among the exhibits ai the 
end of this subject as “Giddings’s Exhibit No. 4.“) 

Mr, Giudinos. When tlie agitation on tlie silhject of usury rea("he<l its heightli 
in Oklahoma last summer, as attorney for this organization, its membership 
being largely from the east side of the State where conditions are intinitely 
worse tlian they are on the west side of the State in that respect. 1 re- 
quested the attorney general, as the general counsel for this organization, to 
institute an action to test the question as to whether or not the charter of a 
State hank miglit he forfeiteil for a clironic ami habitual charge of usury. 
I found, upon a legal Investigation of the subject, that the courts of the country 
were, at loggerheads upon whether, in the absence of d statute, that could be 
done. The text of the (U'cisions in Cyc, ami the Amerlean and English En- 
cyclopedia of Law, and others, hold to the opinion that it could be done, as It 
was violative of the charier of the bank. Hut by remling of the ilecisioiis I 
Pniml that a majority of the courts liad held otherwise. I think the United 
States Government ought to pass a law, through the medium of the Federal 
Congress, writing into the Federal statutes a provision to forfeit the charter 
of any bank that cliroiiically, liahitually, and knowingly chargeil usury. If 
a banker can not do business at a legal rate of interest, he has the alternative 
of getting out of business; and it would be a godsend to the community where 
he lives, in many instances, M he would get out. 

Another remedy suggested by many and whhdi is found in some State stat- 
utes is the making of usury contracts voi<l. I think these eight suggestions 
of remedies cover that .sul»ject, and I make it, witliout further comment, a 
jmrt of my statement. 

The niemorandum referred to«l)y the witness was as follows: 

1. Forfeiture of given amount of in-incipal and interest. 

2. Power vested in district attorneys of United States to maintain actions 
for usury-burdene<l classes, giving them the penalties recovered, and taxing 
costs to banks wliere those institutions are the losers, and giving such cftses 
preference over ordinary litigation. 

3. Forfeiture of charters for chronic and habitual usury. 

4. Crinilnul oflfen.se to charge usury. 

5. Making of usiyy contract voi<l. 

e. Making boycott by bunkers of those who contest usui’y charges a crime. 
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7. Reduction of number of banks in small communities particularly. 

S. Uniformity of usury laws. 

Chairman WalsH. Generally speaking, Mr. Giddings, what has been your 
observation as to the effect, if any, of the usury charges on the economic 
condition of these tenant farmers? How great a play does it have in their 
condition, whatever that may be. 

Mr. Giddings. Well, it is absolutely vital. 

Chairman Walsh. You think It cuts a figure in the whole tenant farmer 
question to a great extent? 

Mr. Giddings. Without question. 

Chairman Walsh. And on the question of landlordism, what effect has it? 

Mr. Giddings. Not in that respect, it has not. 

Chairman Walsh. And you seem to have found those conditions among the 
money lenders, bankers, etc.? 

Mr. Giddings. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a condition in your State where a large chat- 
tel-mortgage. business is done by the mercantile houses? 

]Mr. Giddings. Yes; in some portions of the State. I was going to get to 
that. On the east side of the State a good many of the mercantile houses 
take chattel mortgages. Tenants in the neighborhood come in and purchase 
supplies and clothing for the coming season, and are charged a heavy rate 
of interest on those cliattel mortgages. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference in the charge for the provisions 
where it is on time, that way? 

Mr. Giddings. I think .so; they a<1d to the charges. They generally a»ld to 
the price, which does not appear as interest. That is to say, there is a dif- 
ference of anywhere from 1.^ to 40 i>er cent in the price to the purchaser where 
it is bought on time and where it is bought with cash. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, there Is one condition in Oklahoma that does not con- 
front any other State in the Union. I think I have said all I want to say on 
the usury subject. Now, I want to get down to another question — and I am 
confining myself largely to what Congress can do. Education and religion can 
do more than anything else. 1 want to discu.ss a question with this commission 
which has agit^ited every Intelligent man in Oklahoma, and which is the most 
serious condition which confronts the citizenship of Oklahoma, and that is 
with regard to Indian land conditions in the east side of the State where the 
tenant system is more aggravated hy 100 per cent than on the west side of the 
State. 

There are different reasons for the unfortunate conditions of the tenant 
farmcT outside of the Indian land question, and outside of any of the exactions 
of the landlord. There is the just and legitimate profit that the tenant 
farmer as well as the landowner has been losing, for instance, In the machina- 
tions of the cotton buyer, of the cotton trust, and of the cotton mill, and that 
sort of thing, which I shall not take time to di.scuss except in a general way. 
In the grading of cotton, for instance, there are dishonest graders. A farmer 
brings his cotton to town, and tlmt condition exists in Texas, ray native State, 
as well as in every other State in the Union where cotton is grown. He brings 
in a good middling, fair grade, or something of that sort, and they grade It 
below that and they decrease the value of a bale to the farmer in that respect — 
and it ought to he reached by law — anywhere from .$10 to $2.5 a bale. And 
you can readily see what that means, and what a cutting-off from the average 
farmer that means. Another system is the system of noncompetition among 
the buyers in tlie purchase of cotton, where the<K;otton buyers on the streets 
get together and agree among themselves that they will not pay over a certain 
price for the cotton that comes there on the street, thus forming a combination, 
as has been done in many of the communities in Oklahoma. 

Now, then, to get down to this proiiositlon, about two-thirds of the lands of 
Oklahoma, I should judge, outside of the towns and cities, are nonallenable, 
and may not be sold except under these conditions — and this commission could 
not, in my judgment, do a, more humane tiling for the people of Oklahoma than 
to recommend some remedy to Congress with regard to it. 

Those of half-breed Indians, and under, may alienate their lands under the 
act of 1908. Those of the three-quarter breetl, and under, may alienate theirs, 
except their homestead. The full bloods may not alienate at all. 

Now, what is the result? Here is the tenant farmer who rents from an 
Indian a piece of land, gets a rental contract for the year. He has no Interest 
In your public-schooU.system. He has no Interest in your religious institutions; 

38819’— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 4 
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lie is not interested In the scientific, systematic conservation of the soil. And 
the result is you have poor faianing, and not one of them has a house on that 
farm where he lives hardly fit for your horse to stay In. That Is an awful 
statement, but that is true. The reason is that he is not, in the first place, 
going to put some improvements ui)on that farm, because he does not know 
whether he can stay there the next year or not. He has no opportunity to pur- 
chase it. He does not know what the Indian agent will do next year. ‘He does 
not know what tiie Indians will do. So he just jogs along the best he can. And 
why is that done? Tiiat is done to protect the Indian, in a nonsensical policy 
of protection where you are deteriorating the value of his land year by year 
and you are doing him no good. 

Now, if you will <livi<le the Indians be1w(‘en the competent and the incom- 
petent, and do like has been done with the Kiowa, Oomanehe, and Caddo Indians 
up tliere — let tliem .sell tliese lands, and let the Government invest the proceeds 
for them in good seciiriiies — they will get more out of that investment than 
they do out of their naital contract each year. Tliose lands then are turned 
over to the white farmers, who can till the soil, who can make the sort of 
country that is habitable, and in which it is a good place to live. But instead 
of that, the Federal Government throws what it thinks is its strong arm around 
the Indian and says we want to protect him and not alienate these lands, 
because he will .squander tlie money ; hut the Indian rents out tlie land under 
contract at from $25 to $150 for 80 acres for the year, and he profls are less 
than he woidd have made Iiad tliere heim legitimate investment of those funds 
in a proper industry and through proper cliannels. The Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Cadilo Indians of the western siiie of tlie JState — full liloods— can not alienate 
lands; yet when they die those lands are called “ dead-Iiulian lands,’* and the 
Government comes along and permits thmii to he sold for the benefit of the 
lioirs and invests the proceeds for them, or deposits the proceeds in banks, and 
the heir.s get more out of it tliat way than th(‘ othei“s did throiigii the rental 
of their lands when living. You have got two kinds of Indians there. That is 
what keeps the tenant comlition in Oklalioma — tiie Indians. You have got two 
sorts of Indians — tlie compident and the iii<*ompetent. Th(‘ competent Indian 
should be permitted to sell his land and made to .shift for himself like the aver- 
age American citizen must do. He ought to be permittiMl to do that. The in- 
coniiietent— and tlie Federal Government luls tlie power and jurisdiction to 
determine wlietlier he is incompetent or not— should liave lii.s land sold on long- 
time payments or for cash, and the procetnls, wlien sold for cash, invested for 
liiiii, and he given the income therefrom (‘ach year; and he will benefit more, 
and it will undoulitedly benefit the State more, and the burden of taxation 
that fulls upon the farmer will he less. Tliat is the great burden in Oklahoma— 
the local tax. The State tax, outside of Arkansas, is lower than in any State In 
the Union, but the local tax is higher in some counties than in any State in tlie 
Union, and it is due to that identical fact. 

I have compiled a statiMiient on tliat, and I do not intend to take up the time 
of the committee in reading it; hut that is my suggestion. I think the Federal 
Government ought to do that. I think it wonhl do more to alleviate tlie tenant 
conditions in Oklahoma, if it did do tliat, than through any other method. If 
the Government may control monopoly, regulate it in any industry, it ought to 
be permitted to control and regulate monopoly of the land. One firm of land 
speculators in Oklahoma on the east side of tlie State— the Indian Territory 
side of the State— has under its control, Mr. Chairman, over 30,000 acres of 
land and over 1,500 tenants. Where do they get that land? The farmer can 
not buy that land. Tlie speculator keeps his eye upon that particular, or w’here 
the other particular tract of land is which may be rented or bought. Then 
Chief So-and-so, who lives on the west side of the State and has a legitimate 
piece of propm-ty over on the east side, an 80-acre tract— the land speculator 
knows where that 80 acres is locateil, and he knows it, and knows how to reach 
him, and he can take a chance <if getting a rental contract from that Indiaii. 
But the farmer, he can not locate that land ; but the speculator gets that. 
That condition, I say, is a condition that Is intolerable. It permits the si)ecu- 
lator in one-half of the State to know and to own and control those 1,600 ten- 
ants or 30,000 acres of land. The Federal Government ought to understand 
that situation and provide by law .some remedy for such a condition. How are 
you going to do it by leaving conditions as they are? It is not protection to the 
Indians. You can not do it, if you do the .same thing year in and year out. 
That is one of many instances of that sort of thing in the State. 
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I think soniothlng ought to be done by the Federal Government. I think we 
ought to do something like we do in Oklahoma with our s<'hool lands. That 
shows how when you put hope In the average farmer, he takes — he IxMoines 
more enlightened and prosperous. We have about 7,000 school-land les.stx's in 
the State. I mean by .school-land lessees, farmers who rent from the State. 
When the lands that they have farmed are .sold or put up for .sale, the State 
gives them the preference right of the purchase of the land, it givivs tliom tln‘ 
value of their improvements. A board of apprai.sers from each county is calltHl 
together and appraises the value of those improvement.s. It that appraisemeut; 
does not suit the tenant, the said tenant may apiwal to the schm)! boaril. and if 
an adver.se decision, in his judgment, Is rendered, he may api>eal to the district 
court of the county having jurisdiction. He is protected and encouraged to put 
improvements on the land. Rut how about this tenant farmer iiiuler this Indian 
condition? If he puts a well on the land, the landlord comes along next year 
and raises the rf'iit, because the farm has heisi iucr(‘a.sed in value by the placing 
of a well thereon. So the more work he does the more rent he pays. The* 
more Industry he exhil)its, tla^ less he gtds L»r it. That condition wouhl not 
exist if we could get away from it by some appropriate legislation. 

I have lH‘ro a statement which I will give to the committw for its peru.sal 
at its conv(*ni(‘nce. a pampldtd containing the ruk*s aial regulations of our school- 
land department. 

(The pamphlet entitled “Public Sale of School Lands of Oklahoma,” con- 
taining tb(' matter above ref(‘i-re<l to l)y the witness, wa.s submitted in printe<l 
form.) 

So, Mr. Ohairman, and lady and genll(‘man of the commi.ssion, the conditions 
in Oklahoma with regard to the tenantry, partieulurly on tlie east side of tlj(' 
State, are not dm* particularly to any tyranny upon the part of the hnallord 
or lack of thrift upon the part of the tenant priinarily, nor to any laek of in- 
dustry ujion tile part of either to lielp. Rut I repeat it is due largely to the 
insipid and inane and unwise and .senseless poliey of the Federal Governnu‘nt 
in its d(‘iilings with the Indians. 

Now, I received a letter fi’om the .secretary of this conuuission a.sking me to 
bring with im* anything in la'gard to rural-credit legi.slation or land legi.slatioii 
passed by the logl.slature which is r^ow in sessitm in Oklahoma. The legislature 
defeated! ia addition to the usury law, the graduated land-tax law. It has 
passed no other legislation than this act entitled “An act to encourage and pro- 
mote home ownership in Oklalioma ; providing for the inve.stment of certain 
designated funds; authorizing the sale of bonds against tlie securities taken, 
and the rc investment of (lie proci'eds.” I do not think that law will be of mu(‘h 
(‘flicacy, because under it the State is required to get a first mortgage on the.se 
lands.' So that is to sot aside for th<»se ilesiring to pureha.se lauds about 
.$7,(K>0,0(M) in tlie State, nioiu‘y on haiul in the .scliool department and money 
from prospccti\e sales of present school land.s. The commi.s.sioners may loan 
not to exceed $2.000, to any one Individual or family. I^ains .shall be secured 
In first mortgages on farm lands upon wliicb the borrower resides, and notes 
.siiall be drawn to run for years, payment of 4 per cent of the full face' 
value of each note to be paid semiannually, and at each payment, interest at; 
the rate of 0 per cent per aiiiunu upon the unpaid balance of such notes to bo 
deducted from the amount paid, and the remainder to be credited upon th<» 
principal of the loan. lioans from said fund shall he made only for the follow- 
ing purposes : To assist the borrower to pay for a home. To pay off any ex- 
i.stiiig mortgage uihui the bouse. To make i>ermanent improvement upon tlie 
liome farm. The act si>eak.s foi* itself. ^ 

(The act referred to by witness entitled “ Pin rolled Senate bill No. 109," 
pa.s.sed by tlie Senate January 28. lOlo, niul by the House of Representatives 
P^ebruary 6, 1915, was submitted in priiiUMl form.) 

I would like also to submit in detail luy statement in regard to tlie Indian 
land situation. I have hurriedly gmie over tb<* salient features of it. 

(The statement referral to and offerwl by witness appears among the ex- 
hibits at the end of this subject as “ Giddlngs’s PIxhihit No. 5.”) 

I would like to say tliat If this committee has any other questions that it 
fwants to ask of me, I would be glad to answer tliem, if tliis commission desire.s 
'to aid the industrial and farming (xmditions in this country, and I am satl.siieil 
[that it does, it cun aid them materially by recommending to Congress .some 
|leglalation to do away wdth the tyrannous, cumbersome, expensive machinery 
pf the PVderal courts of this country, to which many poor men are forced at 
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times to Ro, and wliieli in my judgment nre the rich man’s paradise and the 
poor man’s Inferno. That is to say, that where in litigation there Is involved a 
Federal question and nonresidence, and where the amount exceeds $3,000, the 
poor man has absolutely no show in the Federal court. Those conditions might 
arise at times with regard to land monopolists and tenants in Oklahoma and 
elsewhere. 

I might here discuss the homestead law. Do you want me to discuss that? 
There is not anything to it, except ICO acres are exempt from excution and 
forced sale, but the homestead may be mortgaged with the consent of the wife. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a word on the attitude of the court. I believe you 
have covered most of those points pretty well. 

Mr. Gtddixgs. Which court? 

Chairman Walsh. The State courts and Federal courts. 

Mr. CioDiNGS. There has been so very little litigation, Mr. Chairman, that haa 
reached higher than the justice court. 

Chairimin Walsh. You consider it really very weak, the usury law, I see 

OiDDixGs. It is nothing at all. I think if Congress would give us a usury 
law the way other States do, and put it in the hands of United States attor- 
neys to give such cases preference over ordinary litigation on the docket, that 
it would be eftective. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all, I am very much obliged to you tor your tes- 
timony. You will be excuse<l. 

J. Tom Pudgitt. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. TOM PADGITT. 

Chairman Walsit, What Is your name? 

Mr. Padgitt. J. Tom Padgitt. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do yon live? 

Mr. Padgitt. Coleman, Tex, 

Chaii'man Walsh. How long have you resided tliere? 

Mr. Padgitt, About 10 years from time to time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you a native of thi^ State. Mr. Padgitt^ 

Mr, Padgitt. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what county? 

Mr. Padgitt. Brazos Countjx 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a farmer? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes; a landowner fiml land ramhman. 

Chairman Walsh, Where is your land located? 

Mr. Padgitt. In Coleman County. 

Chairman Walsh. Are yonr lands all in <V)loman County? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, there is part in Kunnels County. 

Chairman Walsh. How niiieh land do you own .altogethe)-? 

Mr. Padgitt. About 12,tHX) acres. 

Chairman AValsh. And how much of it do you operate? 

Mr. Padgitt. I lease the grassland to some cattlemen; have about 2,000 acres 
in farms, and the grassland I lease to cattlemen. 

(Jiairnian AValsh. Is all the balance of it grassland? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes, sir; all the balance grassland. 

Chairman AA’alsh. I am going to direct your attention, if I may, Mr. Ihnlgltt, 
at fir.st to the speciftc questions that I would like to have yon answer, then if 
vou want to make any additmnal statement, we will be glad to have you do so. 

I wish you would de.scribe in a general way the farming conditions in your 
nelghhoidiood ; that is, Is it done largely by tenants, and how the landlords are 
getting along with tlieir tenants, and general farming conditions. 

Mr Padgitt. Well, I would think that the farming is .about 50 per cent by 
tenants and tlie balance of tliein own their places, just about 50 per cent. 

Chairman AValsh. Under existing conditions, what do you think the chances 
are for the average tenant hecoming a home owner in your section? 

Mr. Padgitt. I think he has a very favoiaible chance if he would like to be- 
come a home owner. . ^ . , , 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a tendency among the tenant farmers to become 

home owners, or otherwise, in your section? , 1 1 « * 

Mr. Padgitt. AVell, some want to become home owners, and others would not 

care for a home place. 
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Chairman Walsh. Could you strike an average? Do the majority of them 
<lesire, apparently, to own their own places, or otherwise? 

Mr. Padgitt. If they have prosperous years and make a goo<l deal of money, 
then they want to go and buy a home. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a tendency on the part of landowners to keep 
them as tenants, or is the tendency the other way? Do they encourage them to 
buy land? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, they encourage them to buy land. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the price of land in your county? 

Mr. Padgitt. Unimproved land is worth anywhere from .$10 to $25 an acre. 

Chairman Watsh. And tillable land? 

Mr. Padgitt. Tillable land— that is. In cultivation-worth from $20 to $.50 an 
acre. I have known some to sell as high as .$80 an acre, close to the town of 
Coleman. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hcre is your land located in the county, wdth reference 
to the town? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, it is 30 miles from Coleman, in the southwest corner of 
(\)leman County. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state for our rtoonl here, IMr. Padgitt, 
the way the tenants operate in your section, so far as the credits are con- 
cerned. You have been here and heartl is discussed. 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, how' they finance themselves for their provisions, 
the rate of interest, and the character of security given. 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, they go to the bank and make their arrangements with 
tlie bank, and the bank takes a mortgage, of course, on their stock or crop 
to be grown, takes their note in the regular way, charges them 10 ptn* cent 
iiderest. Some go to the mercliant direcft and make arrangements with him 
1o carry him until fall in the same way, in the same manner. 

Chairman Wai.hii. Is It customary to charge anything other than 10 per cent 
i!den'st where the loan is mntle from the bank, in any way, any more than 
with other charges? 

Mr. Padgitt. Not that I have ever heard of. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIumi it cotnes to the mercantile house furnishing them 
or extending credit, lunv is that there? Is there anything in addition to the 
charge of 10 per cent? 

Mr. I’AD(jiTT. I understand (hey charge them a little njore ; tlnit is, for the 
goods luirchased. 

C3iairman Walsh. Have you observed whether or not that is true, say, with 
legard to your ow n tenants on yonr own place? 

Mr. Padgitt. I haven’t notice<l it mysiif. They tell me they have to pay a 
I'ttle more for goods when they buy on time. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you ma<le any inquiry to ascertain w’hat the dif- 
feience is in the charge where it is cash transaction or where it Is ereilit? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; I have asked that question, hut it s<‘<*ms to me they have 
never been able to answer it, to give me any satisfaction on it. 

Cliairman AValsh. AVliat is the customary rental contract in your section, 
please? 

Mr. Padgitt. It is a tliinl and fonrtli ; tliat Is, a fourth cotton and a third 
grain. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Is that the customary c<mtract winch you have witli your 
tenant? • 

Mr. Padgitt. AA'ell, the contract I have with my tenant is 1 accept one-fonrth 
of the cotton and allow the farmer t«» take the cotton to town, sell it to the 
best advantage, I pay a dollar a bale fur hauling it, and one-fourth of the 
ginning, and he takes one-fourth of the net proeeeils and puts it in the bank 
to my credit, and brings back the deposit slip and the invoice from the cotton 
buyer. I was going to say that on the gi*aln we charge them $3 an acre for it. 
However, tlmt is not payable in advance. AA'e wait until lie makes his cotton 
crop and he pays it out of tlmt cotton crop. If we have a drought and he fails 
and does not make much we trade with him, and we ask liim what be thinks 
his crop is worth, and he may pay a dollar and a half an acre for it. If he 
says he will pay a dollar and a half, w'e say w’e think tlmt is all right, and if 
they have a dry year we trade on that basis. AVe have never held them to the 
$3 wliere they made a failure of tlie crop. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you deal directly with the tenant or througli the 
instrumentality of agents? 
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Mr. Padoitt. I iilways keep an agnnt on the groiiritl. 

Ghairinan Walsh. Are you engaged in any other business except that of 
landowner V 

Mr. PADGirr. Not at prc'sent. 

Chairman Walsh. Have y<ui been in any other l)usiness, either inerciAntile 
or banking? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Cliairinan W'alsh. Wlih-h l>nsiness? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, 1 was in business here in Dallas. I luive bec*n in the 
bunking business; that is, workcnl in a bank when I was a boy, and hnally 
went into the Padgitt Bros. Co., in Dallas, liere. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is their business? 

Mr. Padgitt. Manufacturing saddlery ami harness. 

Chairman Walsh. What defects have you iiotiml in the existing land- 
rental contracts that you think might be improviMl, either by general custom 
or by law? 

Mr. Pad(;itt. W(‘11, I do not know (‘xactly how to answer that question. I 
do not know of any improvement. I do not know of any improvement that 
could be made. We have our own coi^tract. I draw my own contracts and 
have them printed. I have a foiTu in my pocket. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough to subtnit it? 

(The form of contract referred to was snbmitt(‘d iti printe<l form.) 

Mr. Padgitt. I have a blank contract, and 1 als<i have one .signe<l up by one 
of the men — the farmers this .year. 

Chairman Walsh. All of your coni nu ts in writing? 

Mr. Paikhtt. Printc'd. 

Chairman Walsh. What is (h(‘ custoin gcm'rally in yom* (‘onntry— ks it to 
have them in writing or verbal? 

Mr. Paikutt. Vorl>al. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w<»uld just sket<'h in your own way, if you 
please, Mr. Padgitt, tlie tendeney of the tenuut—tlu' experience you have had 
with your tenants with rebavnce to the contracts they make, and the way tliey 
live, and the int(‘r(‘st they take in the property, and anything of that kind that 
yon think would tlirow light upon our iiuiuiry. , You have lanm heire for the last 
couple of days, have you? 

^Ir. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have lieard descrilHMl by .some of tlu‘ witnesscfi 
certain general conditions in various i)arts of th(‘ Stat(‘? 

Mr. Padg!TT. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And In other Slates? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now I wish you to give your tir.st-hand experience — how 
your tenants get along, how many of them graduate from tenants, and those 
that do not desire to do so, and still make a profit; how your proiKHty is repre- 
sented, etc. 

Mr. Padgitt. M'ell, our tenants seem to want to get along witli th(‘ landlord. 

Chairman W'alsh. H(»w many liave yon, first? 

Mr. Padiutt. W'e have 22. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish y<m would describe the amount of land that they 
have to operate. 

Mr. Pawhtt. Usually about To acres; that is, with one team. 

Chairman ^VALSH. What wonhl he tlie income, the average income, in an ordi- 
nary year of one of your tenants V 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, an average, say for 10 year-s, I expect it would nm about 
a quarter of a bale of cotton, averaging it all tbe way through. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I do not exactly undej*.stand you myself. I would like you 
to make it a little more full. 

Mr. Padgitt. I mean the averagf* of 10 years would l>e a quarter of a bale of 
cotton to the aiTe for each year for (he 10 years. 

Chalnnan Walsh. 1 would like you to put that in a lump sum in dollars. 
What would a man get out of it — that is, a one-team fanner on the amount of 
land which you have on your place, .say 75 acres? W'hat woidd be his profit? 

Mr. Padgitt. Oh, he would make about $750. 

Chairman Walsh. About .$750 each year? 

Mr. Padgitt. That is, if he made a crop as I have just stated. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Could you give an average of tlie force that you have on 
each place— the number of persons working in the family? 
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Mr. Padgitt. The families vary. Sometimes we will have a man and his wifi^ 
that will farm, and tlieii we will have a man with a family of five or six eliil- 
dren, and maybe eight. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the vomen generally work in the field? 

Mr. Padgitt. Not all the time; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do they do? 

IMr. Padgitt. They pick cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they do anything else? Do they chop? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes; they chop and hoe. 

Chairman Walsh. And plant? 

Mr. Paixutt. AVT‘11, they hoe tlie cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that generally tlie case? 

Mr. Padgitt, Yes; they usually <io. 

Chairman W'alsh. At what age do tlu" children usually take i)art? 

Mr. IhvDc.n'T. When they are probably 8 year.s old. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any effort made to gt't renters who have large 
families of chiUlren? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, it is more desiral)le to have a large family. There is an 
effort made to got them. 

(^liairman Wai.sh. What does the desirability eonsist in? Does it make tlu; 
people stay there, ilo they raise more cro]), or what? 

IMr. IhviaaTT. Tlie country is thinly settled as compared to the black-lami b<*lt, 
and it is right hard to get lala)r in the fall when It comes to a cotton crop. And 
if they have a large family, he 1ms his force there at home to pi(*k out the crop, 
in addition to any otlier lal>or he may secnre in any other place. In other 
W’ords, the tamily can gather the crop. 

(Chairman \Vai.sii. W’hat sort of tenant li(ius(*s <lo you have on your plact's 
for the famili(‘s? 

IMr. I’ADGiTT. W(' have box bous(‘s; that is, some of them liave three room.s 
ill tliem and some foui’. Most of them have two bedrooms and a shed liebind 
in which tlu'y cook and eat. 

Chairman AVai.sh. What is done toward kei'ping these houses in rejinir? 

Mr. Pad<iitt. AN ell, when it is ne<s‘ssury to make any repairs on them, we 
order the lumpier or shingles or ^anything that Is necessary and repair them 
rigid away. 

Chairman W'alsh. AA’liat is the smallest house, tlie cheapest house on your 
phKT? How many rooms ami what is tlie cost of it to build? 

Mr. PADGT/n’. The cheapest house on the placi* is the two-room hou.s<». 

(hiaiiinan AValsh. What would it cost to build? 

IMr. Padgitt. Cost about 

Chairinan AValsh. And the best house on tlie place occuiiied l>y tlie 22 
families is liow large? 

IMr. Padgitt. Tlie best lioiis<‘ is a four-room house, 

Chairinan AA'alkh. Are these all tenant houses tlmt the.se 22 families occupy, 
and have tlH‘y always hi‘eii used liy tenants, or were they ever used by owners? 

IMr. pADGirr. They liave neviT lieeii u.sed by an owner. 

Chairman Walsh. All tenant lioiisiss? 

Mr. Padgitt. All tenant houses. 

Chairman AValsh. Puilt by you or the family? 

Mr. Padgitt. AA"e build tiie houses. 

Chairman AAavl.sii. Built all of tliem? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. How much is the higliest pflce? 

Mr. Padgitt. The highest jirice is about $400. 

Chairman AValsh. And tlie largest one of them? 

Mr. PADGirr. That would be a four-room hous<\ 

Chairman AValsh. The largest would lie a four-room liouse? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. • 

Chairman AA’^alsh. And those rooms would 1h* how large? .Just describe 
them. 

Mr. Padgitt. I’^ou mean the dimensions of tlu^ rooms? 

Chairman AValsh. Y’es ; the dlmensloiLs of the rooms and tlie number of 1 
them. 

Mr. Padgitt. There would he two rooms front, and there would l>e about i 
16 by 18 feet, uud on the rear there Ls a shed that runs all the way across thisj 
house. 
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Chnirmnn Walsh. Is that counted as a room? 

Mr. Padgttt. Yes; that is one. 

Chairman Walsh. That is one of tlie four? 

Mr. PADGiTT. Tliat is one of the rooms which they use as a dlninj; room and 
to cook, use It as a dining room as well. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they a porch? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes ; it is roofed over and all inclosed. 

Chairman Walsh, Is tlie other room that you speak of as a kitchen, is that 
used as a bedroom also? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, they do not use them as bedrooms. Rut there is a parti- 
tion in between, separating the dining room and the kitchen from the front 
room. It is not all together. 

Chairman Walsh. Are these houses screene<l to keep out mosquitoes and 
flies? 

!Mr. Padgitt. They are not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are they erected with regard to sanitary drainage of 
any sort? 

Mr. Padgitt. In building the house, usually we locate a site where we can 
build on a hill where the water will run away from the lauise, and as far as 
sewerage or anything of that kiml is concerned we do not have it. 

(Chairman Wai.sh. Any artiflcial drainage of any kind? 

Mr. Padgttt. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been aske<l to ask' you if in your opinion a tenant 
can cultivate To a^res of laml as provided in your <*ontract without at least 
the aid of other members of his family, his wife and children? 

Mr. Padgitt. M'ell, he would have t<> use his wife and children to cultivate 
that. 

Chaii’iuan Walsh. And at the present itri<es could he hire daily labor in 
any amount? 

JMr. Paixutt. No; it is dillicult to get the day labor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Rut. if he could, what would his income be in that re- 
spect? Would you say his income would be sufliclent that he could hii'e daily 
labor without diminishing it to such an extent that he couhl not make a living? 

Mr. P-\dgttt. Yes ; he would have to have the family to help him on that crop. 

Chairman Walsh. He couhl not hire day *iabor? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; he could not hire daily labor. It is a dillicult matter to 
get it. 

(hialrman M'alsh. Could be, as a matter of fact, pay for it if be could get 
llie labor? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, no: lie could not very well pay for it unless he could 
make some arrangement with tlie man to work for him and wait until fall for 
his money. Then he could get it out of the cotton crop. Sometimes they ex- 
change labor around through the .country. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you noticed mueh sickness in iliese rural com- 
munities due to had liousing? 

Mr. Padgttt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much illness in those coimnunities? 

Mr. Padgitt. Very little. 

Chairman Wat.sjt. Do the landlords in your .section here feel any social 
responsibility for the housing of tenants? Have you ever suggested to them, 
for instance, that the medical authorities have iliscovered that the mosquitoes 
are disease-carrying insects, and flies — have they ever suggested that they 
ought to screen their houses* or that the landlords would do it themselves, or 
suggest it to the tenant, or do they feel any responsibility of that sort toward 
the tenant? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, no; it has never been suggested, and the tenants never 
wants screens, and the landlords don’t furnish them, and if he did (hey wouldn’t 
stay in 24 liours. They would Jireak them out. They wouldn’t know’ how to 
take care of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tried it? Have any ever been broken out in 
that w’ay? 

Mr. Padgitt. We have not trieil it; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tenants appear to have proper consideration for the 
property of the landlords in your section? 

Mr. I’adoitt, Some do. 

Chairman ^VALSH. Well, on the whole, how is that? 
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Mr. Padgttt. I think they have regard for taking oai’e of things — that is. in 
a way—but still they take no great interest in it. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your agent keep up an insi)ectiori ef your property 
to see that the tenants do take good oare of It? 

Mr. Padqitt. He does. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish to ask you a question or two about the schools. 
What sort of schools have you there — country schools? 

Mr. Padgitt. We have very good country schools; that is, good average 
(‘(uintry schools. 

Chairman Walsh. ,Tust describe how they are in your section of the country; 
describe the school. Is it brick or frame? 

Mr. Padgttt. They are frame. 

(qiairman Walsh. And tlie number of rooms in them? 

Mr. Padgi'it. Two rooms in the schoolhouse at this little town; and we have 
other schools around on the rancli. 

Cliainnan AValsh. What kind of schools are they? 

Mr. Padgitt. They are sch<x)ls of one nsun. 

Chairman AValsh. And by whom are tlie teachers eiuployetl? 

Mr. Padgitt. By the county. 

Chairman AA'alsh. That applies to those that you have on the ranches, also? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’liat has been done toward the establishment of v»)(‘a- 
tional training in agriculture and home economics, and the like, in your sec- 
tion? 

Mr. Padgitt. AA^ell, there is a lady up there that is teaching a scliool, and 
she teaches the children how to can certain vegetables so they can put up 
their vegetables and have a winter supply for the following winter. I might 
say this lady is going down on the rancli to teach them down there in the siim- 
uu‘r how to can vegetables and keep them so that they will l)ave something 
in the winti'i* and will not have to go to the st<n‘e to buy stuff. 

(qiairinan AA'alsh. From what source does this Imly come who is tencliing in 
the school? 

ISIr. Padgttt. From one of the towns in the county. Hnlf of salary paid 
by Government ami half by Coleman County. 

Chairman \A^\lsh. iMr. Padgitt,* I believe that in 1912 there was some dis- 
content among your tenants out of which some trouble grew, Mr. Holman tells 
me; and Mr. Holman tells me you would like to make some exidanation on 
that. I wish you would do so. 

Mr. Padgitt. All riglit, sir. 

(’hairman AValsit. I would like, if you will, for you to tell it in your own 
way, as you are more familiar with it. 

Mr. Padgttt. Several years a*go there was a pni-ty from Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, both ladies and gentlemen, who came down there on the ranch. They 
were Socialists, and they wouhl talk to the people down under the iiecan trees 
and on the river banks. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AAHiore did you live at that time, Mr. l‘adgitt? 

Mr. Padgitt. I was here in Dallas at that time. 

Chairman AA^\i.sh. How far Is this place from l>allas? 

Mr. Padgitt. It is 288 miles. 

('linirman AValsh. Proceed. 

IMr. Padgitt. So, later along, when they came down and talked to them, there 
vere a great many Socialists in the country. 

Chairman AA^alsh. How long was that prior to 1012? «. 

Mr. Padgitt. That was along about 19tl9 or 1^0, 1 believe, those summers. 
And the Socialists got so strong there before the last presidential election that 
the community organized an Antl-Sooialistic League. Now, I was not in the 
country at the time, and I did not know anything about it. But they organize<l 
this Anti-Socialist League, and the Socialists and the Anti-Socialists would 
light each other, have meetings at the school houses, but no violence. 

Chairman AValsh. Did they meet at the schoolhouses on your ranch? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes, sir. The Socialists would have their meeting and thou 
the Anti-Socialists would have theirs, and they liad a general i>olitical fight 
there. That was a free-for-all fight. 

Chairman AValsh. How many tenants were on your place at that time? 

Mr. Padgitt. There were about the same number. 

Chairman AValsh. Twenty-two families? 
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Mr. Padcjitt. Yes. There are tenants all around the country that farm for 
other people and landowners. So this flRht got so warm, they got worked up 
so about it, and they wanted me to discharge a man I had dowm there— Mr. 
Kives—and they petitioned— that is, the Socialists did— me to come there and 
let him go. 

Chairman WAr.sir. For you to come in penson? 

Mr. 1*ADGTTT. Yes; for me to come In per.son and discharge him, that they did 
not want him in tlie c«miitry any longer. ]\Ir. Uives was elec'ted secretary of 
the Anti-Socialist League. So 1 had laid my plans to go down there, and a few 
hours before I took my train I received this i)etition. So I proc*eeded on the 
.ioiirney, anyway, and went down, and when I got there there were a few men — 
the Socialist I*arty had written me and said that they would like to see mo at 
the school hoiis(‘ at 2.80. 

(Miairinan Walsh. Were they your own tenants? 

iMr. Faikutt. Some wcia* and some wei-e not. Some were landowners. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Tliese landowners were Socialists also? 

I\Ir. I’Aixjrrr. Yes. 

(diairman Walsh. Proce(‘<l. 

Mr. Padgttt. So they said they would like to see me at the schoolhouse at 
2.30. They noticed that Mrs. Ihadgitt was with me, ami to bring her, too, and 
let lier come to tlie school liou.so, I n^plied that I would be glad to meet them 
at 2.80 at tin* schoolliouse. 1 went over to see what they had to say, and the 
►sum and substance of the thing was they wanted me to dhscharge Mr. Rives, 
my man there, lie was looking after the busine.ss for me, luul been with mo 
almost live ycNU's of timt time. So I tohl them I felt like Mr. Uives wa.s 
doing me good work there; he was looking after everything; in fact, I hud a 
written contracd with him — a signed contract — and 1 could not let him go for 
that r('ason. If I had not had th(‘ contract signed I would not have let him go, 
anyway. 

Cliairnian Walsh. What was their cnm})laint, if any. against IMr. Hives? 

Mr. Padoitt. lie was secretary id’ the Anti-Sociidist League, and any articles 
that were written, lie would sigh thcs(‘ articles. The people got it into their 
heads that I was backing him iij). This is all a mistake. 

(8iairman AN'af.sh. Had Mr. Rives dismi.'^.sed any of the families fi'om your 
place prior to this time? , • 

Mr. Padgttt. Yes; he dismissed some. 

(Jliairman Walsh. How many? 

IMi*. Padgitt. I lieiieve there were about siv or .seven. So they wantisl me to 
discharge Mr. Rives. I told tluMii I could not do it on account of having this 
contract. I .said that even though I did not have this contract I would not ltd 
him go; and that if the Republicans or Democrats or any other political party 
wanted me to let my man go I felt like tht^y were interfering with my personal 
rights, and they should not dictate to me as t<» that question. I felt that I had 
the right to liave the man tlK're, and I felt like he was all rigid, b(K*au.se they 
were working out on this politi<al proposition, and they wanted me to get rid 
of him, and I told them 1 wtaddu’t do tliat ; that I would keep him there. 

(Miairman M’alsh. Was tliere any charge of inetMciency or negligence or 
destruction of yonr proiicrty on the pari of the.se six or seven families tliat 
were dismis.sed? Did tliat al! grow old <d’ the political agitation, also? 

Mr. Padgitt. Weil, I think it gnnv out (d’ the political agitation. 

(Chairman W'alsh. Were the people that were di.snu.ssed active in this agita- 
tion, this Socialist agitation? 

Mr. Padgitt. You 4ican the parties that my man dismlssiMl? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; th# ones tliat Mr. Hives dismissed, the six or seven 
families; were they active in this agitation? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes ; tliey were active in it. 

Cliairrnan Walsh. 1 wish you would just give the surroundings of the di.s- 
missal of these iii*ople, please, as you got It from Mr. Hives? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, the way f got it from Hives, he wanted to make an 
arrangement for tlie tenants next year, and he felt like these men would .stay 
on the land up to the 1st of January and then move away, leaving tlie land 
lay out for the following year. I think he got a tip on tliat pretty straight, 
that they were going to do tliat. Ami he let them go .so that he (‘ould liave 
an opportunity of getting other men to put in their place and not let them 
leave the jilace January 1 wlien it was too lute to get others to take their 
places. 
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Chairman Waish, Was; therp anj’ diflicnUy about tho sotilemont of the 
iccounts with these men? 

Mr. Padgitt. No, sir. , , -i 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlmt time wore they (Usimssed ; wlint time ot the year? 
Mr. Padgitt. Alonjr in the summer; but tliey did not have to give iMissession 
)f their places, liowever, until the following .lanuary 1. We rent* from January 
L to January 1, But tliey were told we did not want them any longer after 

fanuary 1. , ^ n 

Chairman ^V'alsh. Were they gooil or poor farmers? 

Mr Padgitt. Some wore good farmers and some were poor. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long liad the oldest of tliem l)(‘en on lla‘ place? 

Mr. Padgttt. About tliree years. 

(Chairman Walsh. And the shortest, or new(‘st of tliein, liow long 
Mr. Padgitt. One year. ^ ,, , ,, , , 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, please. You were saying that they asked you to 
^ome out at 2.30 and bring Mrs. l»adgitt M'itli you; said you would meet tliem. 

Mr PvDGTTT. We did meet thmn ; and as I explained they wanted me to let 

dives go, and I would not let him go, even if everyone liad petitione<l me, 
llepnbl leans, Socialists, or Democrats, or anyone else, liecause 1 thougld that 
nti*rfered with my right to decide wlio should bo on the property. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they present any grievances excei't their desire to 
lave' Rives removed? 

Mr. Padgitt. No, sir. They said that was the only grievance they had ami 
that the only grievance they had agaimst him was letting these men out. t 
A'lll get through with the Rives jiart of it. After w(‘ wouhl not hd Rives 
Lfo it semned to terrify these Socialists or make lliem awful mad and they 
[’vrote us ui) in the Smdalist paper down here. 

(Miairman Walsh. At Dallas? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; at liallelsville; hut the article was exaggerated very mneh. 
And there was a young fellow there who used to answer the articles in the 
Socialist paper. This young fellow was using a Coleman paper and the others 
wore using tlie Socialist paper, d’he thing went along from bad to worse until 
lifter the ehHdiou was over and Mr. W'ilsou was olecteii President, and then 
the whole thing quieted down and yon did not iiear anything more of it at all. 
I can go down there and stay a imfutli and will not heai any politieal talk in 
the country. 

(diairman Walsh. Of your bmanls tlmt were dismissed. wer(‘ any pres^mt 
at the meeting at the sclioolliouseV 
Mr. PADcrrr. Yes; they wore thon‘. 

Chairman Walsh. L>id th(*y presiMit th(‘ir case to you and talk to you 
about this? 

i\rr. Padgitt, Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Did thi'y claim they wen* lieing turned away on account 
of their political convictions? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes ; that is what they claimed. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you say to them about it? 

Mr. Padgitt. I told them I had authorized Rives to represent me and 
manage the property to tlie best advantage, and when anything came up to use 
Ills own judgment and m^t write me at all times or telephone me,, but to act 
for himself, and that if he lot a man go or did anytlung down there, I ap- 
proveil of it, because I did not want to take the position of to king back 
wliat he did. 

Chairman Walsh. How long dhl yon ri'iimin Iher^; at this'Visit? 

Mr. Padgitt. I staytM.! about thret* days. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever li\ed down tliere since? 

Mr. Padgitt. Not since. 

Chairman Wat-sh. Is Rives still on tin* place? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; he is not tln're now. „ 

Chairman Walsh. AVho is your agent there now? 

Mr. Padgitt. A man by the name of R. L. Sarver. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you hud any furtlier troulile willi your tenants? 
Mr. Padgitt. Not a hit. 

Chairman Waj>sii. How long has the longest one of the 22 been on your 
place? 

Mr. Padgitt. About five year.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And the shortest one, of course, this year? 
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Mr. Padgttt. Tor. 

Chuirman Walsh. How Ion;; do the tenants down there stay on a plac^, 
as a rule? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, they stay probably four or tlve years; some do not stay 
lonj?er than a year. It is owinjr to how thrifty a man is and if he wants to 
make somethinj; for himself ; you find a man who does stay with you a long 
time to be thrifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the tenants and people in the neighborhood use the 
school house in order to di.scuss political affairs? 

Mr. l*ADGiTT. They do not discus.s politics any more ; that has all been 
cut out. 

Chairman Walsh. Done away with altogether? 

Ml*. Padgitt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any suggestion made to them to cut it out? 

Mr. Padgitt, I wrote a letter Ut Hives one time and I have a copy of the 
lett(‘r in my files and I told him T thought it would be a good idea to say to 
young Shakespeare Smith, which is his nom de plume, and tell him to discon- 
tinue writing articles, that it did the country no good ; that it did himself no 
good and kept up an agitation all the time; and I asked him to talk to him and 
see if he could not get him to discontinue writing articles for the Coleman 

paiKM-. 

Chairman Walsh. He was a good writer, was he? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Hives suggest that to him? 

Mr. Padgitt. I don't know whether he di<l or not. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Was Shakespeare Smith a tenant of yours? 

Mr. Padgitt. No; he was a son of a lady out there that we sohl a piece of 
land to, and this young man farmed her land for her; she is a widow. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it pahl for in full? 

lilr. Padgitt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a piece of land was it? 

Mr. Padgitt. About 160 acres. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How much of an encumbrance was on it? How much 
had IxHMi paid up? ^ , 

Mr. Padgitt. T am not sur(‘ about that without referring to my hooks, 

Cliairiuan Walsh. What was it worth? 

Mr. Padgitt. About $25 an acr(\ 

Chairman Walsh, When Hives spoke to liiin did lie discontinued writing 
th<‘ articles? 

Mr. I’adgitt. I did not see any more; I think lie quit shortly after that. 
The political fight was over anyway ami when it was 'over they stopped writ- 
ing the articles. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything you would like to state to the com- 
mission, Mr. Padgitt, that I have not asked you? 1 have not gone into this 
as liberally with yo\i as with some of the others and unless there is some 
point you miglit be a — point of dispute or that you might wish to correct 

Mr. Padgitt. I just want to state that I haven’t got it in for any man, no 
mattei* what his politics may he, whether Democrat or St)ciallst or a Republican, 
and I would not refuse to rent to a man if he was a Socialist, providing I 
know the man and knew he was a good farmer and was well equipped, and 
that he would not give any trouble in the country. 

Chairman WALsy. What <lo you mean by being a good farmer? Do you 
mean being skilled in the science of agrlculTure? 

^Ir. I’adgitt. Having good teams and iiuiileiuents and being prepared to farm 
in a skillful manner. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by hi.s not giving trouble in the 
country? 

Mr. Padgitt. That is, to agktate and stir up trouble and talk at the store 
and kixi^ everybody stirretl up all the time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Suppose that he had certain principles that he held were 
beneficial to mankind and that be believed In, do you think it would be good 
or bad for liim to say it? 

Mr. I'adgitt. If lie had anything good to say, it miglit he good for Iilm to 
say it. 

(fiiaiiiuan Walsh. Who would be the judge of whetlier what another man 
might say wa.s good? 
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Mr. Padoitt. Th<? romniunity woulO have to be the jndpe ns to what kind 

of a man he was. . ^ .5 i i 

Chairman W\t.sh. 1 mean as to what he said? I mean now pnrtieiilarly as 
to his utterances, who would judge whether they were for the benetit of man- 
kind or otherwise? , . . ^ *1 1 

IMr Padgitt. That we would he the .iiulges of, or the man on the ranch now. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The man tliat sncctHHled Hives? 

Mr Padgitt Yes; he would be the judge of whether a man was attending to 
his business or not and staying on the farm and working it, and we could 
mighty soon tell whether he was a good farmer or not. But if he was a man 
who would .stay away from his farm and talk at the store ami stir up trouble, 
we would not w’ant that man in the country, whether he was a Democrat, a 
Socialist, or anything else. We want men to attend to business and make the 

^'^cTu'drman Walsh. That is, you would be the jmlge of biin. With respect to 
your last answ'er, with regard to whether he made the utterances during work- 
ing hours—wdiat time of the <lay do they work— what time <lo they go to work 
usually? 

Mr. Padgitt. It depends on the time ol the y(*ar; sonietinu'S at 4 and some- 
times at 0. 

Chairman Walsh. And how late do they work in th(‘ evening? 

Mr. Padgitt. ITntil dark; until sundow'n, anyway. 

Chairman Walsh. You w’ould not have any objection then, as I understand 
your last answer, to a man, after those hours were over, to agitate any prind- 
})les he thought w’ere right at the store or schoolhouse. or any place else? 

Mr Padgitt. I w^ould object to it if he was doing me an injury and trying to 
make the balance of our men dissatistied that were w'orking all right, and if 
he was doing or saying anything that was in any way injuring them or causing 
them to become dissatisfteil, I would object to it. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, if he .said at the schoolhou.se that the condi- 
tions under which the tenants were coni]>elled to live w’ere rotten and no one 
ought to abide by (hem, you would deem him a trouble raiser, would you? 

Mr. Padgitt. I would not de<un him a trouble raiser just for that. 

Chairman W^lsh. AVhat sort of agitation w’ould you feel w\as sufficient to 
say that a man was a man that fnade trouble and that you did not want on 
your place? 

Ml*. Padgitt. A man that would go around and w'ould talk to the other men 
and cause them to liecome dissatislied, and poison their minds as to their land- 
lords and cause the men to dislike their landlords. In other w^ords, if a man 
would talk to them and get them stirred up to such a point— say something 
about the landlord and get them worked up to such a pitch that they w^ouhl 
w^ant to go and break all the window' lights at the gin, wdiich has been done, 
and to break the pump to pieces. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe in the record. ^Mr. Padgitt, any destriu’tioii of 
property. 

Mr. Padgitt. Of course, I do not know who did it ami no one else knows; 
but it was done. 

Chairman AValsh. AAhis it at the time you were having the trouble with your 
tenants? 

Mr. Padgitt. Yes. 


Chairman Wai.sh. AA’as it done in the night time? 

Mr. Padgitt. I do not know w hen it was done. ^ 

Chairman AValsh. How' many windows were bwken at the gin house? 

Mr. Padgitt. All of the window s. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow’ many windows were there in the gin house? 

Mr. Padgitt. About 28. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhat other destruction of property was there at any time 
that might be attributed to the people that y^m wvre having trouble with? 

Mr. Padgitt. The destru(;tion of the pump at the gin. They threw^ rocks on 
top of the steam pump. 

Chairman AValsh. W^as it a valuable pump? 

Mr. Padgitt. It cost $80 and we had to put a new^ one in. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'as there any other destruction of property? 

Mr. Padgitt. That is all I can recall now\ 

fiinirman, AValsh. When was that with reference to the time you caiiK* and 
had tills meeting In this schoolhouse? 
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Mr. Padcjtt. In the summer of 1913, I think in July. 

(^hairiiiaii Wat.sh. Whan was it you had the meetiii!;? 

Air. I’AOGiTT. At the school house? 

Chairman Wai>sh. Yes. 

Air. Padgitt. That was when we had the iiieetiiiA' in July, 1013. 

(.-hairmaii Walsk. In 1913? 

Air. PADGITT. I tlilnk tliat was the year, just before the presidcMitial elec’tioii. 

Chairman Walsh. 1912, wasn’t It? 

Air. PAixaTT. Yes; that was the year; that is rijjht, 1912. 

Chairman W.vi.vSh. And this property was destroyed and injured that same 
summer? 

Air. Paw, ITT. Yes. sir. 

(3iairman W'alsii. Did this destruction of property take place l>efore or 
after the meeting' you laid in the schoolhouse when y<nir.sclf and wife attended? 

Air. Padgij’t. It took place afterwards. 

(’hairman WAi.sir. Is it true that upon one occa.sion llu' foreman of your 
ranch, or representative, ])arricaded himself in one of the .scliool houses to pro- 
tect himself against violence on lIu' part of some of I he tenants? 

Air. I‘ADGiTT. I never heard of it. 

Cliairman Walsu. That is all, Air. Ihid^itt. unless you hav(' soiiu'thing you 
desire to volunteer fnrtlier. We will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock, and if there is sometbin.c: further yon have to .say we will hear you at 
that time. 

Air. PAiXiiTT. This troiihle would not have come up unlc.ss they wanh'd me to 
let that man ^o and tliat is the wiiole thin^; in a nutshell. 

Cliairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough to be back at 10 o’clock? 

Air. Pawutt. Yes; and 1 want to say that Air. liives resigned and loft me 
voluntarily; I did not discharge him. 

Cliairinan Walsh. At this point we will stand adjonrntHl until to-morrow, 
Friday, Alarch 10. 1015, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

(Whereupon the luairing adjourned until Friday, Alarch 10, 1015, at 10 o’clock 
a. 111 ., then to reconvene at the same place.) 


Daj.las, Tkx'.. Fri<l((ti, March lU, JOf-M-fO a. m. 

Presmit : Chairman 'Walsh, (’ommissioiiers lAUiiion and Harrinian. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. The eommissloii will please come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. TOM PADGITT— Continued. 

Air. Padgttt. AVhat time will suit tlie commission for me to appear? I would 
like to make my.self clear on one particular iioiiit. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably I will let you do it right now. 

Mr. pAWiiTT. It was a ]>oint that was probably misconstniod, and I want to 
make my.self plain on tliat i>oint. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. I’adgitt. When may I proceoil? May I proceofl now, Air. Cliairman? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes; you may proceed now. 

Air. Padgitt. The point was in regard to talking around the country; that 
different ones in talking would lose time around their farms; that is the point 
I want to make clear, tliat — I do not mean to say that I do not allow a man 
freeilom of .spmJi, ifut I thWik every man has the right to talk or say nny- 
tliing lie wishes; hut the idea I intended to convey was that if hi.s talking made 
him lose time from his farm and made him neglect hi.s farm, that I then had a 
riglit to say something; but as long as be talkwl and then could attend to the 
farm, of cour.se I would not consider that I should interfere with him in the 
least • 

Chairman AValsh. Was that all, Mr. Padgitt? 

Air. Padgitt. I understand you are going to Inive Mr. Uive-s next 

tlhairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Padgitt. He will tell you all about the recent trouble. 

Cliairman Watjsh. Yes ; I have a little outline that 1 am going to ask him 
about these specific things. 

Mr. Padgitt, Yes; that Is all right. I have a lot of memoranda here that 
probably might be apropo.s just at the present time, hut it Is a little history ot 
the ranch ; early history. 
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Chairman Walsh. What does it cover? 

Mr. Padgitt. It goes back to 50 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got it in such shape that you eould offer it into 
the record? 

Mr. Padgitt. Well, I just have a little inenioranduin. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask you, then, that in regard to the historical i)art 
of it you kindly write it and .submit it, and I will make it a ]>ai t of your tt‘.st:i- 
mony and it wdll go into tiio permanent record of the comniis.sion. 

Mr. Padgitt. Tliat will be all right. 

Chairman Walsh. I would much prefer to do it in that way. Write the his- 
torical part, and any suggestions you desire to make about the developmeiit of 
the whole situation, and I will ho very glad to take it and make it a part of 
the permanent records, and it will go to the whole cominis.sion. 

Mr. Padgitt. The only reason I thought it necessary to go back and bring 
it up to the present day was to show that on the ranch in regard to the 
colonization of it that generally we ai*e considered substantial people, and that 
we are not inclined to do a tenant wrfuig. 

Chairman Walsh. I would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Padgitt. On the otlier hami, we would rather do hhii good than do him 
any harm. 

('liairinan Walsh. Thank you, ^Ir. I'adgUt. 

Mr. Rives. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. A. RIVES. 


Ciiairinan Wai.-stt. What is yonr nameV 
Mr. Rives. C. A. Rives. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yotir i»usiiiess? 
Mr. Rives. Real estate business. 

Chairman Walsh, You live at RyaiiV 
Mr. Rives. No; Hastings. 

Chairman Walsh. In business for yonrs(‘IfV 
Mr, Rives. Yes, sir. 


Chairman WAi.sii. I believe yon were formerly Uu* suiHM'iniendeut of ilia 
Padgitt estate? * 

Mr. Rives. For five years, less one inontli. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are the Mr. Rives that was spoken of heie*' 

Mr. Rives. I am the man; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please briefly sketch what your business life lias been, 
Mr. Rives, since yon grew up— what your development has been. 

Mr. Rives. Well, I was raised on a farm in Missouri and in Ellis Countv 

Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat part of Missouri? 

Mr. Rives. Central part; and I taught scliool seven or eight year.s and have 
beim In the grocery business and been in the collection business and hotel tiusi- 
ness and real estate business. 

Chairman Walsh. Where liad yon Jxhmi immediately prior to coming lo the 
Padgitt ranch? 

Mr. Rives. Hastings, Okla. 


Chairman Walsh. What was yonr business there? 

Mr. Rives. Real estate business. 

Chairman Walsh. Had yon known Mr. Padgitt before? 

Mr. Rives. Well, only a month or two prior to in!> going there. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, how did yon happen to get the iiositlon? 

Mr. lUvBS. I was taking home .wkers to the Padgitt ranch in Texas or 

rather, to another part of the ranch that did not belong to Mr. Padgitt* but 
they had sold that off, and they were eolonlzing that and I was taking home 
severs down there and I got acquainted through Mr. Miller’s agent. 

Chairman Walsh. As a real estate man? 

Mr. RrvES. As a real estate man. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon go to the Padgitt estat<‘ from there 

*>ecnme manuger of that ranch. Mr. Padgitt was want- 
ing a man, and he got my name 

(luterniptlng). T wish yon would dii-ect yonrself to thi.s 
m infn I**®"”* sijokeu of, and I want .yon to understand that we do not 

Into It simply beciuise It Is a little local piece of trouble, but because we aro 
trying to gather the spirit that exists publicly and privately between landlord 
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ai}(i t(^uant Yon get the point, I suppose, Mr. Rives? I wish you would go 
ahead and in your own way tell us how that trouble came up and how you 
undertook to handle it and all about it. 

Mr. Rives. AVell, when I went on the ranch I didn’t know anything particu- 
larly about socialism, and they had me to subscribe for the paper, and I took 
their Appeal to Reason, and they tried to make a Socialist out of me. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you live with your family on this i)]ace? 

Mr. Rives. Yes, sir; on the ranch. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your general duties? 

Mr. Rives. My general duties were Just general supervision of the farm and 
the renting of tIio.se farms out and colle</ting tlie rent and .seeing about the 
repairs. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did you farm any part of it yourself? 

Mr. Rives. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. And you lived In the honse furnished l»y the estate? 

Mr. Rives. Well, it was partly furni.shed, ami pai*t of it we had some of our 
own furnitnre. 

(Jliairman Walsh. Yes; hut I mean tla‘ liniise was given you hy the estate — 
the hon.se was on the land? 

Mr. Rtves. Yes; it was on the land. 

Chairman Walsh. And how large a house was it? 

Mr. Rrv’ES. About a seven-room modern lauise. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a modern house? 

Mr. Rives. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That had hemi use<l liy tin' owner of tlie jdace at a prior 
time? 

Mr. Hives. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman A\’alsii. And yon lived in lliat witli how many of your family? 

Mr. Rives. I had a wife ami three children at the time and one was horn 
while we wore there. 

Cliairman Walsh. Very well. You may go ahead from that point, at which 
you were when I Interrupted you. You took the Appeal to Reason? 

Mr. Rives. The Appeal to Rea.son; ye.s, sir; and when they found out I op- 
po.sed socialism, just in a friendly way, I understand .some of them — a great 
many of them — didn’t like me, 1 was outspoken and told tliem very plainly 
what I thought about it; that I did not believe in it; hut we got along all right 
for a few years. The tir.st notice of trouble was in 1911. I can give the names 
of the individuals, if you \vant them. 

Chairman AValsh. FIea.se give tlie names of the imlivldnals, and give the 
whole story. 

Mr. Rives. A man hy the name of F. M. .Johnson took part of the roof off of 
a shed barn and made beehives out of it. I tried to get him to put it back 
from time to time, but he w’ould not do it. IMr. and Mrs. Padgltt w^ere out 
there on a trip and noticed that the roof was off of the barn and asked me if a 
storm had blown off the roof, and I told him how it happened. He said, “It 
is not a good idea to keep people on the farm that destroy property that way.” 
I don't think he named .Johnson. And wiien the time came around to make a 
new* arrangement he asked me if he could .stay on the place, and I told him 
no, and I told him why he could not. 

In the same year a man hy the name of Alford Iiad n lease for 100 a(;res, and 
he wanted to lease an additional TiO acres tliat year. He came to me and at- 
tempted to dictate Jo me wdio sliould live here and who should live there, and 
talked to me In a very insniting manner, and when he came to me to rent the 
additional 50 acres I told him he could not have it. and I told him why. 

We had another man by the name of Jim Ftitro that did not work as he 
should, and I let him go in 1911. 

They were all three Socialists, lint I let them all go for cause. 

Chairman Walsh. What notk?e did you give them? 

Mr. Hh'es. I called on the farmers every few weeks, and when I saw that 
they would not make good I would say, “ 3Hr. Brow n, you can get another place 
next year.” 

Chairman AValsh. They were not put off right at the time? 

Mr. Rtves. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Go ahead. 

AJr. Rives. AA’ell, I have told about those tliree. 

Chairman AValsh, Those W’ere Uisclmrged for cause? 
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Mr. Rnrs. Yes. That summer, shortly after that, there was a committee 
of three Socialists called at my residence and ask me to come away from the 
house, that they wanted to talk to me, and 1 went out to where they were, and 
they said they had had a meeting at the schoolhouse and they had found out I 
was renting out Socialists, and I told them I was not renting out Socialists; 
but treating them all alike, treating one man like another, and if they didn’t 
made good I let them go. They gave me to understand that if I were going to 
rent out Socialists they were going to boycott our gin. I talked to them in a 
nice way. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Rives. Three. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were they? 

Mr. Rives. T. D. Blackwell, a man by the name of Tomlinson, and W. IT. 
Faircloth. I said, “If you boycott this gin I will make every Socialist on the 
ranch leave.” 

M^ell, it went on that way and I thought everybody was satisfied, and they 
did not boycott the gin. 

Chairman Walsh. How could they have boycotted the gin? 

Mr. Rives. Just meet and have an uinlerstanding that they would lake their 
cotton to some other gin. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead, Mr. Rives. 

Mr. Rives. About the 3d of January 1 went over on a certain part of the 
ranch on a business matter, and a Socialist by the name of Frank Wilhelm 
said to me, “ Mr. Rives, do you know some of the boys are going to leave you?” 
I said, “No, Frank; what is tlie matter?” He said, “They have a line-up here 
to leave, and they tried to get me to leave, but I said no ; that I was going to 
work the farm I have rented.” This man Alfonl was abandoning this 100 
acres, and another man, by tlie name of Dalton, went away, and another man, 
Hayes, aimed to go, but failed to get a fdaco. And they moved off without 
any notice to me, and loft the farms on my hands. I didn't think they troateil 
me right. 

Tlie next summer, 1912 — up to that time the people in the eommunity had 
taken sides— tliere was a great deal of confusion in the noighlirirhood, in the 
churches, and in the Sunday schools. The Socialist people kicked out of the 
union Sunday scfiool and organized Soi iulist Sunday school and called it the 
“ Socialist Sunday school.” It did not last very long — just a short time, ns I 
understand it — and there was a good deal of confusion in the churches. I got 
most of my information on the clinrch business from the cluirch membm-s ami 
the preachers. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the preachers take any side, one way or tlie other? 

Mr. Rives. Yes; well, in a way they did. They talked to tlie members and 
tried to get peac»\ I have a copy of a letter here from the pastor of the .M. E. 
Church South, He lived at Taipa, Tex., a town about 18 miles from there. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the general text of it, Mr. Rives? I am g(»ing to 
let you offer that in the record, because we are hurrieii. 

Air. Rives, it is just a short letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, read the wliole let lor. 

Mr. Rives. It is a little bit of it, fnun hero down to bore, tliat is all. [Read- 
ing:] 

“Taipa, Tex., June 1, 1912. Mr. H. 1*. Ailon. T.oaday, 'Pi'x." 

Air. Allen was living at Leaday. 

Chairman Walsu. What was Air. Allen? Was he a landowner? 

Air. Rives. No, sir; he was a mail currier. IGonl^nnes ro;?ding:l 

“ Dear Sir and Brother : ” 

You understand there was an Anti-Sociali.st League there lo (‘onibat socialism 

Chairman Walsh. Who got that up? 

Air, Rives. Tlie people of the community. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you have anytliing to c^o witli it yourself? 

Mr. Rives. I did as a citizen of the community. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you have anything to do as an organizer or promoter; 
did you pay any of the expenses, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Rives. I was secretary. They had me — the first night we met there were 
38 members, and they appointed me secretary to go around and visit otlier mem- 
bers and get members for the organization ; yes, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Did you contribute any money? 

Mr. Rivt?s. Y^es; I contributeil some money. We sent off for some Anti- 
feoeiallst literature. 

S8819*--S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 5 
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Chalrmnn Walsh. Was it your money that you contributed? 

Mr. UivEs. Yes; we all put in our pro rata, about 10 cents apiece, I think. 
Chairiimn Walsh. All the contributions were by the neighbors, or was there 
any from Mr. Padgitt or anyone else? 

Mr. ItivKs. No; from Mr. Pndgltt none; no; nor no one else. 

Chairman Walsh. Just yourselves? 

Mr. ItivEs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

IMr. Hives (coutiiuies reading) : 


Deah Siii AND Brothed: 


Replying to your invitation lo speak on .socialism at the Anti-Socialistic meet- 
ing on the third Thursday night in June, will say that it will give me pleasure 
to accept the invitation; but I can not say positively that it will be possible 
for me to he there, owing lo the fact that T will attend lectures at Georgetown 
from the 10th to 19th. I might possibly get home by noon that day, and in that 
event could dri\e down. Could he with you the next night or some night tlie 
lu'xt week. 

I want to congratulate you on the stand you people have taken against this 
menuci' to the happiness and prosperity of liberty-loving, God-fearing people. 

With the light turned on and the fruits as well as tendencies of socialism 
expused, it will he on tlie toboggan everywhere. 

I have been driven and compeile<i to take a firm and definite stand, and will 
be found ready at all times lo aid in the publicity of facts that show really 
what practiced socialism is. 

Go ahead with your luc^eting; get another speaker, if yon ran, and if I get 
home in time I will run down to your meeting that night. With regards, 
Yours, very truly, 


GKOlUiK S. K0UNK(iAY, 

Pdfitor .i/’c///od/.sf Church i^outh, Tatpu, Tc,)\ 


Cliairman B’ai.sh, A\ lial position did tlie otluM* ministers take? Was there 
any division atuong tliem as to the issues? 

Air. Rives. Well, I don’t know about that. 

(’liairmaii Walsh. AVell, do you recall any that favored the soci.alistsV 

l\rr. Rtves. Well, there was a Chri.stian •preacher l).v the mmie of Carroll, or 
]Mc(h\rroll, that favored socialism, and .1 w:is reliably 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon let that go into tlie record? 

Mr, Rtves. Yes. Tliere was some inllnence brought to hear on him that he 
had either to (piit socialism or quit the church, and Iu‘ quit socialism. lie told 
me with his own nionlh, ho said, “ f have found (int that socialism is all wrong, 
and I am going to put my time on the work of the Lord from now on.” 

Chairman Walsh. Where did the pn'ssure eome from to have him make his 
choice? 

Mr. Rives. T think it was from Ids chnroh, or some of the members. 

Cliairman Walsh. From tin* jx'ople of his elnirch? 

Mr. Rtves. I imagine so. I <airt say for sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Wts-o there any threats m.-nh* against yon as superin- 
tendent of that place? 

Mr, Rives. Well, I lieard ther4* were siicli. 1 heaial ihei'e w(M-c llna'ats that 
I would get fired. 

Chairman Walsh. Any threats of personal violence? 

Mr. Rives. There was a man, a former manag<'r whose hor.se had been .shot 
while he was on trt(' horse 4 )ne dark night down in a ravine, and T had ha«l my 
attention called to the fact, the way it was done, and T wonhl lie treated the 
same way. 

Chairman Walsh. In ivliat way; just state it. 

Mr. Rives. Woll, I lind been told that I would get done like John.son. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it Jiy some penson that you deemed to be of the 
opi^LSitioii? 

Mr. Rivf]s. No; it was persons, you see, that would not talk to me. Tlu'y 
would talk to other parties, and the other parties would tell me. 

Chairman Walsh. I se<?. Well, now, you coulii take that up and lead up to 
the closing of the schoolhouse, and the ending of the trouble, pleasi^? 

Mr. Rives. Well, the closing of the schoolhouse? I don’t know what you 
mean by that. 

Chairman Walsh. I think Mr. Padgltt said that finally they were asked not 
to hold any meetings in the schoolhouse ou the ranch? 
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Mr. Rives. No; I think that Is a mistake. 

Chairman WiiLSH. That is a mistake? Maj^be I made the mistake. 

Mr. Padgitt. I did not make that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I made a mistake about it, then. 

Mr. Padgitt. If you will allow me to reply, I wrote Mr. Rives to ask him to 
request the young fellow who was answering the socialist articde^ in the 
paper to discontinue if he could prevail upon him to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. You might go ahead and sketch it, in your own way, the 
trouble from that point. 

Mr. Rives. Well, now, the peoide were beginning to line up against each 
other. And they talked from time to time, and had been talking for several 
months that they were going to have to do something to reileem the country 
from socialism and to check the growth of socialism. And so it was talked 
around, and tliey decided to meet, have meetings; the socialist [KX)ple were 
meeting every week, and they said, “We ought to” — the people said, “We 
ought to meet and have an organization, just as the Socialists have, to fight 
against socialism, as they fight for it.” 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you finally get in your organization? 

Mr. Rives. We got 78, and a few that did not have their names enrolled. 
They were silent members, so to speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a debate over tlic matter? Did you have a 
meeting? 

INIr. Rives. Yes; we had a meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. How many mwtings did you have? 

Mr. Rives. I don’t remember, .sir. We met occasionally for a while; we met 
regularly for tlirce or four meetings, and then there was something hjipr)ene(1 
and we skipped a few meetings, and then we met again along until about tlie 
first of the year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many poot)le wouM you say left; Imw many renters 
left on account of the diiriculty, altogether? 

IMr, Rnifis. At the Padgitt ranch? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

INIr. Rives. I think there were six of them — six or seven. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask some of them to bring tlieir t<*naney to a 
close? • • 

Mr. Rives. Did I ask them to go? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you dismiss stune of them, other than the.s«‘ three you 
have mentioned? 

INIr. Rives. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Rives. There were five or six or seven. 

Chairman Walsh. What reason did you give them, Mr. Rives? 

Mr. Rives. I just told them I was afraid they were going to go hack on me 
like this other bunch did on the l.st of January ; and then the proasure got so 
gi'out and the confusion was so great that the anti-Socialisl pwple said they 
wouldn’t stay on our land if we kept the Socialist people, and 1 preferianl to 
keep the anti-Socialist people. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all that you retaine<l aiiti-Sociali.st i>t‘ople, or wei^e 
some of the Socialists permitted to remain? 

Mr. Rives. There was not any Socialist.s iK*rinitted to remain. 

Chairman Walsh. After you got through there were no Socialists on your 
place? 

Mr. Rives. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there action taken by any other lamlowners or agents 
in the neighborhoo<l of about the same nature? 

]Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yours was the only one, so far a.s you know, that met the 
matter openly ? ^ 

Mr. Rr-es. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the tenants allowed to finish out their terms, or 
were they notified 

Mr. Rives. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. There were none left except, you say, those who left vol- 
untarily? 

Mr. Rives. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any talk with those who left voluntarily be- 
fore they left, as to why they did leave? 
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Mr. Rn-ES. You mean those 

Chairman AN'alsh. The tliree you say that you had given notice to ; had you 
any talk with tliose three at all about giving up their place? 

Mr. Rivks. Tliat was a year before. 

Chairman Walsh. 1911? 

Mr. lUvES. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any talk with them about their leaving, the 
reason they were leaving, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Rives. The only talk I had with the men — Mr. Alford talked to me about 
the addition of 50 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did not have any talk with the others? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir; not that I remember of. 

Chairman Walsit. Do you remember ]\ir. Padgitt’s testimony as to the length 
of time in which they had been on his place? I think that the longest of them 
had been there three years. Just what was that? 

:Mr. Rives. I think Mr. Padgitt is mistaken about that. 

Chairman AValsii, Make any correction that you think may be lU'cessary. 

:Mr. Rives. One family had been on that place 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon .says the longest one h:id been there 
live years. Is that correct, Mr. Padgitt? 

^Ir. Padoitt. That was the oldest tenant we have on my ranch? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; tlie tenant living there the longest. 

Mr. Padgitt. The olde.st tenant, I said, was on that I’anch over five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, go ahead. Make your own statement, Mr. Rives. 

Mr. Rives. The McBride jieople were on the land when I went there, and I 
went there in 1908. 

Chairman AValsh. And these people, as a rule — these pi'ople that went off — 
Avere they all Ameri<’an people? 

IMr. Rives. I think so. 

Chairman AValsh. AIi*. AAllhelm evldonily was not. 

Mr. Rives. Seems tlint was a fonagn name, l)ut he was an American man. 

diairman AValsh. An American — native American? 

Afr. Rives. A'es. 

Cliairman AN’alsh. Ilis — what Is the ancestry, generally, of those tenant 
farmers? 

Air. Rives. Southern people, mostly. 

Chairman AValsh. And the.se were southern j)eo])le? 

Mr. Rives. A’es, sir; so far as I know. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And liow long lia<l tliey l)een Socialists? 

Air, Rives. T don't know, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. As a rule, were they good farmers? 

Mr. Rives. AVell, they were just an average; some good, some bad, and some 
medium. 

C'hairmnn AAku.sii. Now, I am hurrying through a little this morning, Air. 
Rives. Is there nnyrhing else connecto<l with that particular outbreak there, 
that particular trouble, that you would like to mention that I liave not cjilled 
your attention to? 

Air. Rives, AA'ell, you wanted to know about the schoolhouse business. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Ves: I overlookiMl that. 

Air. Rives. AVell, we informed them around that we wore going to have a 
meeting at the schoolhouse; and the Socialists got woi'd that we were going to 
meet at the .sclioollionse. and they sent out runners and idionod all over the 
country and gatlierhd together, and began to gatlier in the schoolhouse; and 
some of the hoys says if we meet with the Socialists we w’ill have trouble, 
and we don't want any tnuible. and let’s go to the AVoodman Hall; and we 
saw liie manager <jf tlie ball and got permission to meet in the AVoodman Hall 
to avoid trouble; and we met tliere. And when they found we were in the 
AVoodman Hall they left their ujjeeting and came down there and some of them 
talked rather bail about it. 

Chairman AValsh. AVliat was the distinct imrpose of your meeting at the 
Woodman Hall? 

Air. Rives. Just to have an anti-Sociailst me<‘ting to perfect an organization. 

Chairman AA\\lsh. Just to perfect the organization? 

Air, Rives. Yes, sir. 

(Rmirman AValsh. Not sipiiMised to be a public bearing or discussion, or 
.*^I)ecches made to the public? 
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Hr. Rives. Nothing to the. public; no, sir. were just going to discuss 
ways and means to handle the thing. 

Chairman Waesh. Proceed. 

Mr. Rives. And we told the Socialists the object of our meeting, and we 
says, “Boys, we might say something that would offend you, and we would 
rather you would not be present this time. You can meet with us any time 
after tliis.” So they got mad about it and went away and made threats that 
they were going to meet with us any time, and had a great wrangle about it, 
and were going to send scane of the boys to the penitentiary for meeting be- 
hind closed doors; and they got up a long petition— Socialist petition to the 
sheriff~to have a deputy sheriff appointed, and they wanted a deputy sheriff 
down there immediately ; but that all blew over, and we had our meetings 
there and they had theirs, and the thing just went on in a general way. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any compulsion on eitlier side to keep the 
others from .speaking at the schoolhouses? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you deny the use of the school house to the other side? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever request that meetings should not be hold in 
the school house? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After you got under way, were meetings held in the 
ordinary way in the schoolhouses by both sides? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir; we continued to meet in the Woodman Hall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have debates between Ixdh sides? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir; not in our meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. In tlie Socialist meetings, were the conditions as to farm 
tenants discussed, and the conditions of the farms and houses and the crops 
raised, and such as that? 

Mr. Rives. The .Socialist meetings, I didn’t attend them, and I don’t know 
what they did — what tliey discussed, only as I heard of it. 

Chairman M'alsh. Wluit did you hear they discussed? Were -they discuss- 
ing their conditions? 

Mr. Rives. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman AV*\lsh. Did you hoaf they were discussing their conditions? 

Mr. Rives. Well, it was understood they were discussing socialism. 

Cluiirman Walsh. AVell, as you understood it, did that include the personal 
condition of the man on the ran<-h, as it was, and how tlu'y lived, what they 
earned, and the way the product of the soil was divided, and such things as 
that? 

Mr. Rives. I don’t know .about that. 

Chairman Walsh. You don't know? 

Mr. Rives. No. 

Chairman AValsh. ATai never did ascertain what they were saying or what 
they were talking about? 

Idr. Rives. No, sir; we didn’t bother anything about that affair — their 
meetings. 

Chairman AValsii. The schoolhouses that w’ere located on the Padgitt Ranch, 
were they owned by the Padgitt estate or by the county? 

Mr. Rives. Tliey were owned by the county at tliat time. I think, formerly, 
the Padgitt people built the house and donated it to the comity. 

Chairman AValsh. And the tea<*hers were furnished by the county? 

Mr. Rives. Yes ; under the public system of thCuState. • 

Chairman AValsh. Did the teachers take any part in the controversy? 

Mr. Rives. No, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And did the — well, you have detailed wliat tlie ministers 
did. That is all ; thank you, Air. Rives. 

Air. Davis — AAT T. Davis. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AVILLIAM T. DAVIS. 

Chairman AA’^alsh. AATiat is your name? 

Mr. Davis. W. T. Davis. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat does the “ W ’’ stand for? 

Air. Davis. William Travis. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere do you live? 

Mr. Davis. I live in Coleman County. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is your business, plejise? 

Mr. Davis. I am a farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a native of what State? 

Mr. Davis. Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami what Is your ancestry? Where diil you come from to 
Texas wlUi your family? 

Mr. Davis. I was born ami raised in the State ami never out of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father came from where? 

Mr. Davis. Kentucky. 

Chairman Walsh. And your mother came from wljei*e? 

Mr. Davis. Mississippi. 

Chairman Walsh. Your ancestry is southern all the way ]>aek? 
iMr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many cliildren luive you? 

IMr. Davis. Ten livin?:. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you a farmer now? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you a tenant or an owner? 

Mr. Davis. I bought land, but I am under lease contract. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow much land have yon that you bought? 

Mr. Davis. One hundred and eigldy-hve acres. I honglU ItKi acia^, l>ut I 
lost 10 acres of it. 

(’Imlnnan Walsh. IIow much Imve yon i>aid down on it? 

IMr. Davis. I paid $000 wlum I bought it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it tillable land? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long have you owned it? 

Mr. Davis. Ten years. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it being worked? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

(diairman Walsh. P.y whom? 

^fr. Davis. By me and my family. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yen Imy that from the saviugs- from your earnings 
as a tenant farmer? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That was tlie .source of the money with wliich you htuight 
it? You earueil it when you were working as a tenant? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I eariieil it working as a tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish yo\i would hiiefly state, if yon can. IMr. Davis, 
what vour history has been since you grmv up and went into business for 
yourself. Did you begin as a tenant? Just describe your history down to the 
present time. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. sir; I Iiogan as a tenant. T went on a farm as manager 
when I was 14 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Manager for wliom? 

l^Ir. Davis. For my motlier and one si.slir ami myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that in Tex.as? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; in Brazos (’ouiity. That is where I was reared. I was 
born west on the Guadaioujio River, in (lillesiue County. My father moved 
from there back west on account of the Indians being bad. after I was ^rn. 
I went on the farm as farm manager when I was 14, after my father died, 
with niy mother and one sister, and I have been on a farm ever since. 
Chairman Walsii.< IIow long did you remain as manager? 

Mr. Davis. Sixteen years t^at my mother lived a widow. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you paid a salary, or did you have a part of the 


proceeds? 

Mr. Davis. I had a part of the proceeds. , - i 

Chairman Walsh. At tlie eud of the Id years, when you left there, did you 
buy a place, or did you rent a pface? 

Mr. Davis. I rented. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you rent from next? , , . , , .v 

Mr Davis. From ditVereut jiartlcs, a number of them; I could not go baik 


""chah-mlm WAi'sir. What was the harsest and what waa the smallost amount 
of land you farmed since you left your mother’s place? 

Mr. Davis. When we lived in Brazos County, we could not attend to i^ch 
more laud tliaii If) acres, that was as much as you could manage, Iiecause it 
rains a lot, and the condition of the laud. 
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Chairman Walsil. Did your family work on the land as they jjrew up? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How were they divided as to hoys ami jfirls? 

Mr. Davis. They all worked in the field. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hoys have you, and how many jiirls? 

Mr. Davis. Five boys and five jrirls. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your wife work on the plaee all the time? 

Mr. Davis. No ; my wife has not worked much in the field. 

Chairman Walsh. But she did work some on the place? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. She keeps house for the family? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And raised the children? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And made their clothes? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did the cooking: lor the family? 

]Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she do -any work in the field at all? 

Mr. Davis. Once in a while. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat kind of work did she do in the field? 

Mr. Davis. Well, slie worke<l in the garden, and sometimes lu>i*d a liitle, 
and picked a little cotton. 

Chairman Walsh. Dhl ynu keep chickens, and a cow, and so forth? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your land worth iiow? 

Dr. Davts. I reckon it is worth about .$-10 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. IkS it clear? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. There is .aa inciunhrance on it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the land you havt‘ under lease, what s<n't of a con- 
tract have you? 

Mr. Davis. I have a written contract, I have the contract with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you Jiave any objection to lettiii}.; us sw it? 

Mr. Davis. No; here it is. 

(The contract so offered hy the witness appears at the end of tliis sul>je<^t as 
“Davis Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. How I 011 . 1 ; have you been on this place? 

Mr. Davis. For the i)ast 10 yi'ars. 

Chairman Walsh. On this saim‘ place? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Ctuiirman AValsh, How much land liave you liere laov undtn* lea.se? 

^Ir. Davis. I Iiave 185 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. One hundred and eiLdity-five acres? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Have yon Ijccii rentini; from Air. Miller all of tJmt 10 
years? 

Mr. Davis. No; I bought this land from Air. I'adgitt aiul gave him $20 an 
acre for it as raw land. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the la ml you own? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman AA^alsh. How about the amount of laml yon jiad leased ; I tiiought 
3"0u said you were renting .some land also. ♦ 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I am renting the place adjoining it. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you work that yourself? 

Air. Da\us. Yes. 

Chairman AA^alsh. How much land do you rent? 

Mr. Davis. Forty-live acres in cultivation o» the tract I got lea.se<i. 

Chairman AANvlsh. AATiat do you raise on tliat land you have lea.sed? 

Mr. Davis. I raise cotton. Tliere was nothing on it thLs last year but cotton. 
Chairman AValsh. How much cotton did you raise on it? 

Mr. Davis. I made 20 bales. Aly object in .securing this land was only to 
get the grass ; I paid 25 cents an acre for the grass. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell us what stock you raise. 

Mr. Davis. I k<H‘p cattle and sheep. 
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Chairman Wat.stt. How many rattle and how many sheep have yon? 

]\Ir. Davis. Sixteen head of cattle and 25 head of sheep, and some hogs apd 
chickens and a few ducks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you on the Padgitt estate at the time this trouble 
came up you heard testlfleil to here? 

]Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman ^^’AL.sH. Just go ahead. Mr. Davis, if you will, please, and tell us 
in your own way, as you recollect, how it developed, and the circumstances of 
it generally. 

]\rr. Davis. Well there was a Socialist local organized at the .schoolhouse at 
Lcday. I was one of the parrit's that went int<> the organization. 

Chairman AValsh. You had studied the subject, had you? 

]\Ir. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Proceed, ^ir. Davis. 

i\Ir. Davis. There was opposition against it from Mr. Rives and Mr. Padgitt. 

(^hairman AValsit. Did you ever talk to Mr. Rives about it personaiiy? 

Mr. Dams. No. 

(^hairman AA'alsh. (Jo ahea<l. 

Mr. Davis. And some parties that was in the organization l)ecame a little 
unruly in regard to things tliat had luvn .said, and, of course, it made things 
worse; and Air. Rives organized an Anti-Socialist local, and tiiey proceeded to 
do business behind closed doors and refuse<l a man entrance to tlie hall, the 
hall belonging to tlie AA’oodmen. 

Chairman AValsii. Did they refuse that on nan’c tlian one occasion, at more 
than the first meeting, (h* just at tlie first meeting? 

Mr. Davis. Just at the first meeting. 

Chairman AA'\\lsh. Co aliead. 

Mr. Davis. Tliere was quite a minilKM- in il.jit local. Th<‘r(* was on(‘ pastor 
in the local. AV. AV. l.ancaster. 

Chairman AA’aj.sii. AA’liat chnrcli diil lie belong to? 

Air, Davis. A Congregational Aletliodist. There were a few ehnrch members 
in the local; T was one myself; I belong to tlie Baptist Church. I wont into 
the organization wlien it was organized. Now, tliey had a union Sunday 
.school. 

Cliairman AA’at.sh. Tluit moans a union of i.'ic cliurclies. a religions union? 

Air. Davis. Yes; and I was siijim-intemlent of tlie Sunday scliool IS months, 
and if there has been a Socialist Sunday school organized there I liave never 
heard anything about if. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I>id you kno\\- anything about tlie dismissal of those ten- 
ants rliat has been sp«>kcn of? 

Air. Davis. Yes. 

Chairmau AVal.sh. I'lea.se tell us all you know about that. 

Air, Davis. AA'liy, tlicy was tol<l wlien tliey gatlieriMl the crops they could walk; 
tliey would not rout to Socialists any more. 

('hairman AValsii. AVere all those that were turned away Socialists? 

Air. Davis. A>s; well. I don't know that they are all Socialists; some went 
away that did not belong to that local. I don't know whether they were 
Socialists or not. 

Chairman AValsii. AA'as there satisfaction or dissatisfaction among the ten- 
ants prior to 1911. when this organization was had there? AAhis there unrest 
among the tenants or were they satisfied? 

Air, Davis. They were confused. 

Chairman AA^alsti. What was tlie cause of the confusion? 

Air. Davis. The conditions. 

Chairman AValsii. Describe the conditions hriefiy. if you can. I see, Mr. 
Davis, that you haAe a iiaper in your Iiand: was there .something you wished 
to offer? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. ^ 

Chairmau W.\lsh. What is it? 

Mr. Davis. I have here the names of the men that were excused. 

Chairman Walsh, (live their names. 

Mr. Davis. K. D. Alford, C. I). McBride. AV. J.aiicaster, J»at Dunning 
E. C. AIcBrlde, a Mr. Creel, and Afarlon Johnson. * 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know all those people? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you know their families? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Can give the members of their families? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. , . . 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to these people about the circumstances 
under which tliey were compelled to leave? 

Mr. Davis. No ; I didn’t question them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any general movement on the part of the ten- 
ants with reference to the dismissal of the tenants? Was there any action 
taken collectively by the toiiauts in the neighborhood? 

Mr. Davis. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did these peoi>le go? 

Mr. Davis. Some rented from Mr. Miller: souie went to Oklahoma. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land has Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know how much land he has. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you to des<'rihe some of the conditioii.s; 
first, would you say that you were a typical farmer t>f that neighborhood? 


Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is. you have a large family and you do your work 
about like the other farmers do their work, Mr. Davis? 


Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut you started out 10 years ag(» with this land? 

Mr. Davis. Y"es. 

Chairman Walsh. And wh(‘n you bought that land. w(*re rdl of your earnings 
those that you made as a tenant on your mother’s laud, or had you farmed 
other land that you had leased? 

Mr. Davis. Y'es; I had farmed other land I had leased. 

Chairman Walsh. .So that all the money you had to buy laud with .\a»u had 
earned on your mother's land or on the land of otlna* landlords? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the houses on these farms iargo enongli houses for 
the average family on the tenant farms? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliy not? 

Mr. Dams. Well, they are reasonably c<»nifortai)b' .*md large enough for a 
man and his wife and two children. 

C'hairman Walsh. I>(» they have^nore than two chibliaMi, as a rule? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. So that your criticism would is* that the houses r.re not 
largo enough for the families that occiqiy tliein? 

Mr. Davis. Not for some of the families. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Are they kept in good repair? 

Mr. Davis. Tolerably good. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observe<l any sickm'ss in tin* community cauml 
by improper housing? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there much overcrowding of the sleei)ing rooms in these 
houses? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; largely there is. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that usual or unusual. Unit overcrowding tliat way? 

Mr. Davis. It is a little unusual. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords iiniirove the tenant houses readily and 
willingly? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I don’t think they do. according to that contract ; accord- 
ing to that contract ■ you are required to keep thmu up y<?lirself and improve 
them yourself. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landlords appear to feel any resixnisibility for the 
social conditions of their tenants, and their housing? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; the main object is to get a man that will work the land 
with n big force and plenty of teams and push the mules down liie road. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by “plenty of force”? 

Mr. Davis. A large number of chihlren. 

Chairman Walsh. At what age do those children go to work on Uie farms? 

Mr. Davis. Just as soon as they can pull a cotton sack or hoe. 

Chairman Walsh. What age would that be? 


Chai?mVn*WALSH^ D^he^Teuauts appear^ to have proper cmisiileratlon for 
*"MrD"!r/s.1o«farra'K a litUe in that particular. 
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Chairman Wat.stt. How many rattle and how many sheep have yon? 

]\Ir. Davis. Sixteen head of cattle and 25 head of sheep, and some hogs apd 
chickens and a few ducks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you on the Padgitt estate at the time this trouble 
came up you heard testlfleil to here? 

]Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman ^^’AL.sH. Just go ahead. Mr. Davis, if you will, please, and tell us 
in your own way, as you recollect, how it developed, and the circumstances of 
it generally. 

]\rr. Davis. Well there was a Socialist local organized at the .schoolhouse at 
Lcday. I was one of the parrit's that went int<> the organization. 

Chairman AValsh. You had studied the subject, had you? 

]\Ir. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Proceed, ^ir. Davis. 

i\Ir. Davis. There was opposition against it from Mr. Rives and Mr. Padgitt. 

(^hairman AValsit. Did you ever talk to Mr. Rives about it personaiiy? 

Mr. Dams. No. 

(^hairman AA'alsh. (Jo ahea<l. 

Mr. Davis. And some parties that was in the organization l)ecame a little 
unruly in regard to things tliat had luvn .said, and, of course, it made things 
worse; and Air. Rives organized an Anti-Socialist local, and tiiey proceeded to 
do business behind closed doors and refuse<l a man entrance to tlie hall, the 
hall belonging to tlie AA’oodmen. 

Chairman AValsii. Did they refuse that on nan’c tlian one occasion, at more 
than the first meeting, (h* just at tlie first meeting? 

Mr. Davis. Just at the first meeting. 

Chairman AA'\\lsh. Co aliead. 

Mr. Davis. Tliere was quite a minilKM- in il.jit local. Th<‘r(* was on(‘ pastor 
in the local. AV. AV. l.ancaster. 

Chairman AA’aj.sii. AA’liat chnrcli diil lie belong to? 

Air, Davis. A Congregational Aletliodist. There were a few ehnrch members 
in the local; T was one myself; I belong to tlie Baptist Church. I wont into 
the organization wlien it was organized. Now, tliey had a union Sunday 
.school. 

Cliairman AA’at.sh. Tluit moans a union of i.'ic cliurclies. a religions union? 

Air. Davis. Yes; and I was siijim-intemlent of tlie Sunday scliool IS months, 
and if there has been a Socialist Sunday school organized there I liave never 
heard anything about if. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I>id you kno\\- anything about tlie dismissal of those ten- 
ants rliat has been sp«>kcn of? 

Air. Davis. Yes. 

Chairmau AVal.sh. I'lea.se tell us all you know about that. 

Air, Davis. AA'liy, tlicy was tol<l wlien tliey gatlieriMl the crops they could walk; 
tliey would not rout to Socialists any more. 

('hairman AValsii. AVere all those that were turned away Socialists? 

Air. Davis. A>s; well. I don't know that they are all Socialists; some went 
away that did not belong to that local. I don't know whether they were 
Socialists or not. 

Chairman AValsii. AA'as there satisfaction or dissatisfaction among the ten- 
ants prior to 1911. when this organization was had there? AAhis there unrest 
among the tenants or were they satisfied? 

Air, Davis. They were confused. 

Chairman AA^alsti. What was tlie cause of the confusion? 

Air. Davis. The conditions. 

Chairman AValsii. Describe the conditions hriefiy. if you can. I see, Mr. 
Davis, that you haAe a iiaper in your Iiand: was there .something you wished 
to offer? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. ^ 

Chairmau W.\lsh. What is it? 

Mr. Davis. I have here the names of the men that were excused. 

Chairman Walsh, (live their names. 

Mr. Davis. K. D. Alford, C. I). McBride. AV. J.aiicaster, J»at Dunning 
E. C. AIcBrlde, a Mr. Creel, and Afarlon Johnson. * 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know all those people? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you know their families? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the actual interest paid by the tenants on chatt<‘l 
jiiortgases in your section? 

Mr. Davis. About 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any diilerence made in the cliar^n^ for tlie stuil' 
bought if it is bought on long time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir ; there is a credit price and a cash price. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference between the credit price and the 
cash price? 

Mr. I-^AVis. It runs from about 50 to GO per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean it is — do you mean tht‘ credit price is 50 or 
CO per cent iiigher than the cash price? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow much land can a one-team tenant fai-nier farm? 

Mr. Davis. Seventy-five acres. 

Chairman Walsh. What would his least income be ordinarily if lie h;is a 
good, fair crop, fair crop conditions, and fair price? 

INIr. Davis. I never liave been able to figure that out, simply because I never 
liave been able to find anything on a farm whereon you couhl ba.s«‘ the figures. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been unable to find it out? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have trieil to do it? 

]\Ir. Davis. Yes, sir; there is nothing ou a farm y(»u can base an\' ligiires mi 
at all — nothing whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any unrest among tla* tenants at the pia^«Mit 
time? 

Mr. Davis. Why, yes; right smart. 

Chairman Walsh. Fii*st, is tiie unrest growing or diminishing? 

Mr. Davis. Wliy, they can not S(‘e nothing in the future. They look hack 
over tbeir jinst life tind it is spent and nothing accumulated for old age, an<l 
they can not see uolliing in the future. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Would you say, from your ex])<u’ieMC(\ that that is in- 
Iiereiit in fhe cluiracter of the man or comes fi-om the sy.steinV 

Mr. Dams. Comes from the system evidently. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are these timants you have met, these tenant farmers, 
average men so*far as their morale are concerned, and industry and int(‘grity? 

INIr. Davis. YT's, sir. Now, of those men I inenliomMl tlan-e an* all of them 
hard-working men, honest, truthful num, ami wealth producers, except one of 
them. There is one of them that I could not vouch for. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is there any feeling on tlie part of the tenant.s? 
What is the feeling ou the part of the tenants that they are trealisi fairly or 
diiscriminated against? 

IMr. Dams. Well, di.scriminated against. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, so far as you ean, voi<i‘ inb* the 
record liere what they claim about the discrimiimtions and causes of unrest, 
and what their coinpluiuts are? 

Mr. Davis. Well, different things. One thing is the nature of lliis rent con- 
tract, you know, and another thing, it is the lack of capital to carry on tlioir 
expenses on the farm. That is a big trouble, you .s(‘e, on tiie farm. * 

Chairman Wal.sii. Wluit do they blame it on— their lack of capital? 

IMr. Dams. Why, th(\v blanu' it ou hoardtal wealth. 

(Chairman Walsh. Iloarded wealth? 

Mr. Davis. Hoarded wealth, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How about scliool faeilith's ti^oi- the cliiUlrt‘n, Mr. Davi^? 

Mr. Davis. Wliy, in sections they are ]H)or. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is your (►blest child? 

:Mr. Davis. My oldest child is dead. 

Chuirmaii Walsh. How old is the oldest living? 

Mr, Davi,s. He is thirty-odd years old. • 

Chairman Walsh. What business is lie in? 

]Mr. Davis. Farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. Does ho own or reni? 

Mr. Davis. He rents. He lives in Brazos County. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he a family? 

Mr. Davis. Yoh, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did he stay ou your jdace? What age was 
he when he left here? 

Mr. Davis. He was 21 when he left me. 
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Chairman Walsh. Twonty-one? 

]\[r. Davis. Yes. 

(Miairman Walsh. Now, iip to the time he came of age lie worked with you 
on the place? 

Mr. Davis. Y^es, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. Took a hand’s part? 

I\Ir. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Up until tliat time? 

Ylr. Davis. Y'es, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. How much schooling did he get? 

Mr. Davis. He didn’t get much schooling. 

(’liairman Walsh. What was the reason? 

Ylr. Da^’is. Well, one reason, he would not go to school, 

Ciiairman Walsh. Now, did you have any other hoy that stayed with you 
until he was 21? 

]\rr. Davis. No ; iiiy olde.st son left me before he was 21. 

Chairman Walsh. Where <lid he go? 

Mr. Davis. When he died he was turning his twenty-first year. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie work as a hand on the jilaci*? 

Ylr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go to school? 

Mr. Davis. Y^es. 

Chairman AYalsh, How much schooling did the girls get? 

Mr. Davis. AA'ell, they got a riglit smart schooling. They got to read and 
write. 

Chairman AA’alsh. So tiiey could read and write? How many years did 
tliey go to school? 

Mr. Davis. AVell, some of them wont to .school as mucli as two years. 
Chairman AA’alsh. As much as two years? 

Air. Davis. AT‘s ; and some thri'e. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Any longer than that? 

Mr. L>avis. No, sir. 

Chairman AA'at.sh. Tliey went to the country school in the neighborhood? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chtiirman Walsh. Did the operations of y<)nr farm have ai).N*lliing to do with 
(utting down the time that the children went to school? 

Air. Davis. A whole lot. 

(’hairmnn Walsh. A lot of time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chnirmaii Walsh. Did you have any d(‘sire. Air. Dnvls. in connection with 
your children going to school and going to high school, ami perhaps getting 
into some other line of business or some of the professions? 

Air. Davis. No; it was not my di'sire tliat th(*y should go into any other 
business. But my desire was for them to stay on the farm. 

(’hairman Walsh. As renters? 

Air. Davis. No. 

Chaii’iiian Walsh. M'hat was your desire with respect to tliein? 

Air. Davis. I would rather that they become tillers of the soil. 

Chairman Walsh. \"our idea was that that was a useful life? 

Air. Davis. Y>s. 

Chairman Walsh. A contented life to lead? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; a legitimate life, a hajipy life, a useful life, useful to 
humanity, useful tcpill developments of every nature. 

Chairman M'alsh. And if' was your desire that your children should follow 
in your footsteps and that of your anci^tors? 

Air. Davis. 1>s. 

(’hairman Walsh. And remain on the soil? 

Air. Davis. Y^es. 

(’hairman Walsh. And are ^ley doing it? 

Air. Davis. Yes, sir. 

(Uiairman Walsh. Your girls are married, are they? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. Alarried farmers? 

Mr. Davis. All but one. 

Chairman Walsh. And are the farmers renters or owners? 

Air. Davis. Some of them are landowners. 

(’hairman Walsh. Are .some landowners and some renters and became land- 
owners after they married into your family? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of them were formerly renters? 

:Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were thrifty enoufrh to acquire homes of their 
own? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they all live in tiie State <»f Texas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any statement that you would like to malce, 
]Mr. Davis? I notice you have been slttinpj here during a larj;e part of the 
time. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is any sufigestion mat you would care to make 
that you think would help us in our work, we will be very jrlad to liave you 
do it.‘ 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask you whether, when yo\i say that 
some of your children went to school two years, whether you mean to spread that 
over a number of years or is just durin;^ two years’ terms? 

Mr. Davis. .Just two years’ terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anythin?: else you wished to say? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know there is anything that I could say to advantage, 
unless along the line of farming business. 

Chairman Walsh. Then we are very much obliged to you. Y mi n ill be 
linally excused. 

Prof. Granbery. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JOHN C. GRANBERY. 

Chairman W \lstt. What is your name? 

l*rof. Granuerv. John C. Granbery. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your profession, please — your avocation? 

Prof, Granuery, 1 am a miidster of the gositel and at presmir 1 am a pi-ofessor 
of sociology and economics in Southwestern University, Georgetown, T<‘x. I 
say I am a minister because, in my own ininii ami in most of my life, that has 
been my business and it is still my T-om'cption of my work. 

(Tniirmaii Walsh. How long liave you been in the ministry — siva.-e your ordi- 
miiion how long has it been? 

Prof. Granrery. Nearly 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was yotir ancestry, so far as avocations were con- 
cerned. 

Prof. Granrery. IMy father was a Methodist i>reacher. 

Chairman Walsh. We liave just e.-illed you for one purpose. Mr. Holman 
suggests that you briefly, if you would, please give us ymir idea of tlu‘ re- 
si>onsihillty of ihe rural preacher ami the way he <lischargt‘s it. 

Prof. Granbery. Well, I have served for 12 full years as a country pastor, 
or in small towns in Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky. But 
I have not been in Texas quite two years; I have been over a good part of the 
State, however. And I have some <*t)nvictioiis on tins subject, and you may dis- 
count them if you choose; they are from my training and environment. 1 place 
great emphasis upon the personal and ethical element, almost altogether so, as 
compared with other phases that liave been brought out. 

Now, the country cliiirch may he — it is right now — a ^^ocial force in two 
respects. One is that it is the center of socinhilitfr. It is a democratic place. 
The people meet tliere ami they ilo things J^^gether there. In a second respect, 
in which it is a social force, is tliat it inculcates the iiersonal virtues and con- 
ventional morality. Aside from those two nsiHH-ts, the country church is a 
stronghold of individualism, as tlie country itself is. The religion is indi- 
vidualistic ; the minister is i?idivi<lualistic. Tlit‘«pcople are so. He is evangelistic 
and revivallstic ; that is. preaching personal salvation of the soul for another 
world and inculcating the primary moral virtues and conventional morality. 
But, as I say, the whole standard is intensely individual. Evangelistic — well, I 
am not going into that further. 

Now, In my judgment the church, the country church, and the country 
preacher are the key to this whole situation. Tlie whole tenantry jiroblem, the 
country problem, the rural problem, the social unrest, and it is to-day that the 
country, confining myself for the minute to that phase, could he reache<l in a 
most effective way, and ultimately will only be reached through the country 
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church and what tlio oountiT church stantls for and must stand for. That is 
the way I look at it. 

Now, not to al•^rue the case, I look at it in this way : Suppose that the country 
preacher took a social point of view, and suppose the church did. I have no 
harsh criticism to make of the country church or the country preacher. The 
country preacher is a hero, lie is in my church under the system that I am 
familiar with. If I were on the outside, I would say lie was either a hero oi a 
fool. I am on the in.side, and I know he is a hero. I know wliat he has to put 
up with and all that sort of tliiiif?, and the books he has to read for his prepa^ 
ration are hooks of bygone days that have no relation to the things that he does 
now — no very direct relation. And tlie conferences he attends and tlie powers 
that be from whom he gets his inspiration do not take this social standpoint of 
which I speak. 

Now, sni>i)ose he did take that social standpoint, what would he do? I think 
I can indicate in Just a inomoiit what he would do, and you may for yourself 
judge wimt the elfeet would be. I tlo not emphasize in my mind the kindly 
deeds, the manifestations of altnii.sm. that go under tlie general name of social 
service. That A\’ould be part of it, to be sure. But my idea is that he himself 
will he thoroughly socialized iu his thinking, with reference to sin, salvation, 
and the whole category of what lie talks about, so that he will think of sin not 
from an individual hut from a social standpoint. I am going to be specific and 
state exactly what I nieaii. 

Take the land question. What does the Gospel teach on that subject? I have 
respect for my friends who think country pr(‘achers ought to be traincil in 
scientific agriculture. The preacher wouhl he heltm* (»ff if he were. But I do 
not emphasize that at all. I think it would lie helpful to him, and he ought to 
know something about it. But this is one thing he ought to know; he ought to 
know that the liook which he calls the Bible, from which he preaches, says: 
‘•The earth is the J.ord’s and tlie fullness thert^of.'’ 

Now, the land was plactnl tlK're by the one of whom he preaches, the Heavenly 
Father, and he placed it there for His children, so that no one from tlie religiou.s 
standpoint, discussing it absolutely from the religiou.s .standpoint, and tliat is 
my standpoint, could say, “This is mine’’ in any sen.se of absolute ownership. 
That is absurd to my mind. But how to put this in eft'ect, liov^ this is going to 
work out, I am not saying. I am just .suyiuV that from the religious standpoint 
lie must he true to this, that the laud is His (Johovali’s) . Well, now, I will 
give another illustration : 

The other day <lown in my county, William.son County, oil was found near my 
town. A young man askinl me this question: “Now, if I owned land and oil is 
found on that land, isn’t that oil mine? ’’ “ Why, no,’’ I said, “ not morally, not 
from a moral stundiioint it isn’t.” “Wliy’C’ he asked. “Why,” I said, “be- 
cause the llea\'enly f’ather put it there for all of His children, and you are only 
one of them.” 

I will give you finotlier illustration. I was pastor in Virginia in a little 
country town wliicli is dominated by a wealthy family. I am not at this time 
going to tell ovorythiug that is in tliat word “dominated,” but there is a gowl 
deal. Now, liere are some very valuable mineral springs. They employ two or 
three ixjople tiiere to bottle the water and to .ship it. Then they simply sit 
there, and the water is sent to the peoi)]e for rheumatism, and so on. They do 
not Imve to work. 

Tlieri I was pastor in another small town where I had as a member of my 
church a multimillionaire, a man just about approaching middle life, hardly in 
middle life. He had starte«l as u poor country Imy. But the State geologist 
had found there was coal umler sqine of that land, and he hud taken some 
options on the land, and in the four years preceding the time I was there he 
had, I think, doubled his holdings and anias.sed his wealth. And he died 
just recently, hardly in middle life, a multimillionaire. 

I just give you these illustrations to show the economic significance, as I 
understand it, of the Goavel which tills man Is to preach. He can not be a si)e- 
cialist in economics. It w'oiild lie a very g<X)d thing If he were. I am not say- 
ing he is to go into remedies or know much about funning and all that. It 
would be a good thing if he did. But I am saying that if he is a minister and 
sees sin and salvation and all the rest from a social standpoint and preaches 
safely that mes.sage — if it were simply one man that did it that would not help 
much, hut if ihei-e were many that did It I believe you would be getting more 
effectually into the heart of tlie questions which you are considering them 
otherwise. 
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Now. Just one Other thing on that point. Let u» «n*»gme a case. I tl" not 
mean to bring In uny personal case at all. Supimsc that there is a laiullord 
or landowner who suys to bis tenant, “As long as you are a gooil, honest, 
faithful man you may be a Republican, Soeialiat, Democrat, uuytiiiiig you wish, 
^oJiibltioialst If you choose. But I will not luive any agitation from you. We 
don’t want any political agitation, anything stirred up here.” W ell. now. the 
double In the church i.s where tlie eliurch takes that staiiil. The lamlloril 
may siiy, “ Our business Is to make money here.” The church also says Its 
business is to preach the “gospel” to save .souls in heaven. “We want no 
feiooialists or any teaching; that will stir up the people. hatever may bo your 

views individually we want uotliing of that sort.” 

It is that attitude on the lairt of tlie churc^h^ as I see it, that is at the bottom, 
in a measure, and in a very great measure, of the s<x*ial unrest. 

Wlien the landlord say^, “This laud is iniue, I have a right to run my 
business as I choose, and I will uot have this or that ” he is creating more 
discontent and is feeding the very extreme elements of society— I started to 
say radical, but you can nut be too radical ; I mean you can not go to the 
root of the thing too thoroughly. So I thinh It is the case that when the 
preacher of religion tries to suppress this particular discussion and the aspira- 
tions of the people he Is stirring up more discontent than anything else. 
That is just my idea of it. . , 

Chairman Walsh. How does the rural preacher meet the duty and responsi- 
bility on the average which you have mentioned and is his teaching such 
that" he will naturally go into social abuses or touch upon those things which, 
as Interpret what you say, are good for the salvation of maukiiiti and hi.s 
morals, and that might be said in this day and age to be social and Industrial? 

Prof. OiiANUEKKY. Tlu) couiUry preacher, as 1 have indicated, does not sei^ 
things from that staiidyKiiiit at all. He does not road tliose books. He dws 
not come in contact with those papers. His whole training is in reference to a 
(litferent program. There are certain things expected ot him. One is to get 
up the collections. It is luird ent)ngli and the collections are meager enough. 
It is hard work. Another thing is that he shall i*eport a certain number of 
accessions, and the empluisis is on M'hat lie calls the iM'vival, etc. 11 is a 
different realm, you see— an entirely different world. 

Chairman \\*alsh. Now, is tho^e anything else you would care to say, Hr. 
Granbery, upon this particular topic? 

Prof. Ghanbeby. Well, a great many things have occurrtsl to me* from tiiru* 


to time, but they are such things as any iku-sou of common sense could think 
of, sue)* as this, for Instance. 1 will .give you an illustration. There are a 
thousand things of this sort. Take tlie liousing Question. Tliese questions are 
largely questions of perscmality and morality. Tlie i>oor man who owns his 
home Is no more apt possibly to have screens in his home and to iiave sanitary 
conditions around his lioine and all tliat sort of tiling tlian the renter. Ho 
is a little more apt to, having home ownership. In otliei- words, what he 
needs is religion and education whethm- lu; is a liome owner or not. In my 
little town there are negroes who live in the most wretelied conditions and 


ow?i their own homes. 

I will just give you one other il lust ration hiM'ore I leave tlie stand of tlie 
way in which the church iiiiglit do .something and of the way it has bUindereii 
sometimes. It is rather ridiculous; it comes to my mind as a country preacher 
in Virginia. H'e used to have in those days all-day meetings, all-day revival 
meetings. The people wouhl come out and have preacliing morning and after- 
noon. Of course a great deal of go<Ml was done and & great ninny people 
would get converted over again every year. I\1iy? Because there were no 
arrangements there — we know about the Iiookworm now since the magazines 
have explained it, and, just to put it frankly, the ixople had the hookworm. 
But that is not the point entirely, but the point is that that church meeting 
made the people have the hookworm. Tliat is, they all came there to that 
church meeting, and there were no outhouses br anything of that sort, and the 
conditions, the sanitary conditions, were such that the hinikworm was trans- 
mitted. It was transmitted through the barefooted children out there in the 
country at that country church. Now', there wjis a cliurch saving those souls 
year after year and itself creating the conditions right around the church 
which made the people anemic, weak w illeil — weak la their bodies and minds. 
That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you ver>' much. 

Mr. W. S. Noble. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. NOBLE— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. :Mr. NobU\ I told you the other day that I would recall 
jou. Please take the chair. There are a few questions I would like to ask you, 
and I simply want to suggest that we are forced to economize our time In 
order to adjourn to-jnorrow afternoon. Now, I asked a few of the general 
questions prior to putting this witness, Mr. Stewart, on the stand, and so you 
iiave given the activities of the renters’ union and the general organization of 
the land league already. 

Mr. Noble. If you will permit me, I would like to submit, without taking up 
the time of explaining, both the old con.stitution of the renters’ union as well 
as tlie declaration of purposes of the land league and the new amendments. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, .tust let them be put into the record, then. 

]\Ir. Noble. I will let this be filed w ithout any comment. 

(The witness here sulmiitted a pamphlet entitled “Renters’ Union Catechism 
and Constitution,’’ Issued by the Renters’ Union of America, and a copy of a 
ncwsi)aper, “ Tlie Actual Fanner,’’ dated RocKdale, Tex., Jan. 15, 1915, oHlcial 
organ of the Land League of Ameri< a.) 

Chairman AValsh. Now, you will give an outline, and perhaps you can 
order your testimony better tlian I can. 

Mr. Noble. I think I can. 

(’hairjnan Wai.sh, If you will kindly have in mind what I said about econ- 
omizing the time and make your statement. 

Mr. Noble. 1 would like to ask tlie commission to pay strict attention first 
to their declaration of purposes and then of principles. You will find that by 
our principles we undertake to correct some evils that exist to-day, chief among 
wldcli 1 want to point out is tlie uncertainty of tenure. 

There could, I think, be constructive legislation making a lengthier term of 
tenure than one year uiuler i)resent conditions and one that would go a long 
ways toward relieving tlie unsatisfactory condition of business alTairs. 

Now, as to tlie bad housing conditions, I am going to submit a letter I have 
in my hand and. with your permission. I will r(‘ad it, as it is very short. This 
letter is addres.sed to me from Luella, Tex., dated December 7, 1914, as follows: 

“ Dear Sir : AA'e. thi‘ undersigiu^d citizmis of this community, will try to make 
a report of financial and sanitary condition.^. Aliout JK) per ciait of the people 
can not meet their obligations, and about 25 per cent without land and employ- 
ment for another year. Tliere is some talk of an organization in this com- 
munity to relieve tlie ikmijiIc. Do you know of any remedy to offer for these 
conditions? If so, rejiort to us at once, for we need relief as to sanitary condi- 
tions. There are aliout 50 per cent (liat hasn’t no smokeliouses ; there are as 
high as eight in one family living in one room 14 by 16, with ceiling 6 feet 
from the floor. We think this is very bad. 

“Yours, very respectfully, 

“ J. S. Morgan. 

“ J. N. WlLLIAMvSON. 

“ G. W. Trammell. 

“ E. Coffman. 

“ J. W. Ploke.” 

Tliat there are distressing comlitions, even worse* than di'scribed here, I sub- 
mit tliis pack of letters, to be marked ami noted. 

(The letters hen* p*ferr<*d to and offered by the witness, numbering five, ap- 
pear at the end of this subject as “ N<»ble Exhibit Nn. 1.’’) 

Chairman Walsh. Just generally de.scribe what is contained In that package? 
Are tliey letters from individuals? 

Mr. Noble. Letters from individuals; yes, ,sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Giving the names and addres.ses? 

Air. Noble. Giving the name.sound addresses and practically a.s received by 
me. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Ye.s; well, they may be submitted Into the record. 

Mr. Noble. After taking up the next subject as to farmers, quoting retail 
credit jirices, I have two letters, one is from Pear Valley, Tex., which shows 
the difference between the credit price and the cash price and also gives the 
actual ex|)erience of a well-to-do renter, what I call the better type of renter, 
showing Ids actual earnings from year to year. The other letter is from 
Montague, Tex., Montague County, which is another actual experience of a 
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renter. That I will say is the middle class. I will submit the Cook letter as 
a letter from the middle class, and the letter markeil “ D ” as a letter from a 
well-to-do renter. I will read them, if you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they long? 

Mr. Noble. One is quite lengthy. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you this: Do you deem those letters to be 
typical letters? Would they typify those classes of people? You see, we do 
not want to attempt to run down individual cases. 

Mr. Noble. I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on the one side you have heard statements made 
and have made statements as to the migratory workers and conditions, and on 
the other hand there has been a great deal of testimony that the tenant fann- 
ers can work out and in many instances do work out and have worked out their 
own salvation and become landowners. Now, we do not want to get individual 
cases, but we would like to get typical cases. • 

Mr. Noble. I would submit tliese two letters, and I suggest them as what I 
would say is the average experience which I have learned, not from second- 
liand point of view, but from actual talk with the people, as the average ex- 
perience of men of that type. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you describe that better without reading it — de- 
scribe the alleged condition of the individual that wrote it, without reading the 
letter? 

Mr. Noble. Well, it would be very hard to do that, because it is a very in- 
teresting letter and it takes up the case from different standpoints. 1 can 
turn in just a moment to the difference in tlie cash and credit prices as w’e 
found them. 

Chairman Walsh. Coniine yourself to that. Then state what does the letter 
deal with outside of that. 

Mr. Noble. It deals with what he did beginning with 1908, and his moving 
out there 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you had better read those two letters and maybe 
we can cut off the time on something else. 

Mr. Noble (reading) : “ W. S. Noble, editor Actual Farmer, Rockdale, Tex. 
Dear sir and comrade: While reading over your paper, Actual Farmer, volumel. 
No. 1, I noticed a iist of 10 questions relative to conditions surrounding 
land tenure.” iVili have to put on my glasses, and while I am putting on my 
glasses T will state that I had asked 10 questions in the Actual Farmer of which 
I submitted a copy. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you those in tlie reconl — the 10 questions you 
asked? 

Mr. Noble. Yes, sir; and I stated that I wanted not exceptional stories of 
individual or isolated cases, but an actual statement, if possible, and he is un- 
dertaking to answer those 10 questions. The letter reads; 

” While reading over your paper. Actual Farmer, Vol. 1. No. 1, I noticed a list 
of 10 questions relative to conditions surrounding land tenure. Now, as I see 
it, for you to get a general knowledge of the actual conditions it would be 
necessary for tenants from different parts of tlie State to write you giving their 
individual experience as renters of farm land. So lo're is my experience since 
•January 1, 1907, a period of eight years — eight long weary years. Coming to 
McCullocli County December ‘J4, 1900, begun work for wages .January 1, 1907, 
receiving ,$45 per mouth, house furnished. My work consisted of being all- 
around foreman and machinist on a ranch and farm combined. At the end of 
the first year, 1907, I tlirew up my job because I had to live out of a paper bag; 
having six In family, I could no more than barely make t?xpenses. January 
1, 1908, I rented a farm of 55 acres on halves. I also rented a blacksmith shop 
so as to keep myself employed during idle time. The shop caused me some loss ; 
but I made, and mostly hired gatliered, 35 bales of cotton ; sold some a1 an 
average of 7 cents; after paying expenses I came out about .$100 in debt; but, 
of course, I had bought a team and wagon, wliU*h I owed some on besides. In 
the .winter of 1908 I bought 160 acres of raw land on credit, 10 years’ time, 8 
per cent interest. After improving and two years’ use I could not pay the in- 
terest, not to say anything about the principal, so had to give it up to the mail 
I bought from, him paying for the lumber that went into the bouse tlmt I 
erected on the place. He also paid me a small indemnity and allowed me to 
stay on the place 1911. Paying him the third and fourth. He only allowed 
ibe to plant 5 acres of feed out of 50 acres, which was not enough. He allowed 

38819®-~S. Doc. 415, 64~1— vol 10 6 
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me to keep one cow and one team, refusing to rent to me another year, I had 
to move. In the spring of 1912 I rented and moved to another place, consisting 
of 320 acres, 45 acres in cultivation, one house 14 by 14, one side room 7 by 14, 
one porch 7 by 14, one small shed barn 8 by 12. No lots or other improvements, 
While there has been some effort to put water on the place without success, 1 
have to sponge on my neighbors for water at least 10 months out of the year, 
hauling same one-half mile. One especially dry spell I had to haul 3i miles. 
There is one small iron cistern which supplies water for drinking purposes in 
winter or rainy seasons. Now, my present landlord is a good man, or at least 
he seems to be, but when it comes to renting out his land he sticks to the 
system which is all and altogether in his favor ; he of course demands and 
gets his rent, which for the three years that I have resided on his place has been 
one-fourth of all money that cotton has broiiglit ; all land to be planted in cotton 
was his only terms, me to keep one (‘ow and one team ; he would not, under no 
cireuiiistances, allow me to plant feed unless I cleared (grubbed) land to 
plant feed on. For this year 1915 he allows me to plant 10 acres of feed, paying 
him therefor $3 per acre. Now, I have a copy of rent contracts for years 1908, 
1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, which I will mail to you upon request. 

Now, I so far have always paid my rent, also my grocery bills and other 
debts, hut my landlord, as do most other landlords around here, rides in auto- 
mobiles, while we, a family of 9, live in a house as described, without any con- 
veniences that should go to make a home, and on account of the low price of 
cotton will be unable to buy books and clothes to send our children to school, 
which is 3 miles away. Now as to extortionate prices charged by the supply 
merchant, I have no reason to complain at the treatment I have received the 
last two years, but I have been fortunate in comparison to the general rule. In 
1912 I traded on a credit with a certain concern which is still doing business 
at the same old stand, same old way, so I am told. I gave my note with 
security for .$100 for eight months, March 1 to October 1, 1912. I received 
two coupon books containing .$45 each or .$90 total. Now, I used those books 
from March 1 to September 1. Here are a few articles which I have bills to 
show for which is about an aver.age. Eagle brand sugar I paid $2.10 per 25- 
pound bag; same day, same sugar, cash, $1.50. Arrow brand flour I paid 
$3.75 per hundredweight; same day, same flour, $2.75 per hundredweight cash. 
Bacon, my price 10 cents per pound ; other stores cash 11 to 12^ cents per pound. 
I could go on and give you a long list just a:, bad, but what’s tlfe use.” 

And then he goes on to show that the interest that the banks charge<l him 

Chairman Wai.sii (interrupting). What county is that? 

Mr. Noble. McCulh)ch County. 

The other letter is citing conditions from Vernon and is practically the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it give the rural credit charges? 

Mr. Noble. This does not, but it sliow.s the conditions generally and also it 
speaks of the bonus in that county, the kind of bonus. No; I believe I have 
that letter I am going to submit with .some note.s. 

(Tlie letter partly read by the witness and the letter also referred to by him 
in that connection from Montague, Tex., appear at the end of this subject 
as “Noble Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Now, in regard to another point, the renter, and the usury charged by the 
bankers, there seems to be an understanding between the banks and certain 
business concerns. I submit a series of notes that have been paid to the First 
National Bank of Weatherford, Tex., but I ask permission to withhold the 
giver’s name, as he sjiys tliere is an iinderstandifig between the banks; and if 
it was known that he had taken any part in showing up the usurious interest, 
they would refuse to loan him money. I think the average interest shown as 
collected is 16.7 per cent on these n(»tes. I .submit them. 

(The package of papers here submitted, consisting of sundry notes, chattel 
mortgage and filing receipts referre<l to by tbe witness, appears at the end of 
this subject as “Noble Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Another note from the First State Bank of Bonham, Tex., shows that he 
received $112 for eight month.s, which is $12 interest for the eight months on 
$190. This man says he don’t care wliat you do with it; you can give it to the 
papers. The $12 was charged for eight months. The other note furnished by 
the same man is payable to the Ravenna State Bank and was given May 5, 
and due October 5, and the amount received was $9.75, and the note is a note 
for $11.2.5. The general cu.stom is that the interest is drawn on the face of the 
note, and in order to learn the Interest, if you will notice, in the lower left-hand 
corner is the amount of interest [witness is evidently referring at the moment 
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:o the notes In “ Noble Exhibit No. 3 ”] taken out of the face of the note is gen- 
»rally put down by the banker in ink In the lower left-hand corner. 

(The last two notes referred to by the witness appear at the end of this 
jubject as “Noble Exhibit No. 4.”) 

Also as to conditions between the bankers, I would like to submit this letter; 

Vernon, Tex., December 15, lOlIj, 

Mr. W. S. Noble, Rockdale, Tex. 

Dear Sir : Your letter to hand and contents noted. I w^ent to see the farmers’ 
inioii officers the day before. The president, Mr. W. H. Stephen, says tlie 
)anks of Vernon would not loan them money to buy seed unless tliey would let 
he Vernon Oil Mill have the seed. Mr. D. D. McCroskey, manager of the 
inion, says that they should let the oil mill have the seed, but bound them 
^the union) not to raise any disturbance about the seed. Mr. Schmidt, one of 
he directors, says “ The bankers would not let us have seed unless we turned 
he seed to the Vernon Oil Mill,” but he was afraid to make any statement 
)ecaiise they owed the banker about $5,000, and if they made any official state- 
nent the bankers might close them out of business. So you readily see that the 
hlng is “ grabl)ed ” ; everything! 

The president and manager both promised they wamld write yon last niglit, 
)ut I doubt that it will be carried out. I would like you to Send me a view 
if their statement if you can conveniently do so. 

The truth is, the oil mill controls the banks, or the banks own the oil mills. 

The farmers’ union have an oil mill at Wichita, and the people have stock 
n it, but for this cause the farmers are deprived from using or getting any 
>enefit out of it, 

Uemeniber, we were getting $11 for our seed until a new seed buyeu* came 
n, and now seed is $18 per ton. 

It was estimated, I heard yesterday, that the farmers of this country have 
ost about $48,000 at this time by the graft. 

Yours, truly, 

J. U. Wells, 

(The letter here referred to appears at the end of this subject as “ Noble 
Exhibit No. 5.”) 

J. U. Wells Is^ Baptist preacher at Vernon, Tex. I submit that letter. 

Also, another letter from the sam^ man c{)ncerning rental conditions and also 
)ortnining to the same tiling, T think that is. 

(The letter here referred to appears at the end of this subject as “Noble 
Hlxhibit No. 6.”) 

Now, Mr. Walsh, if you will just permit me to take my own way just about 
wo minutes, I will be through. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Noble. Here is the letter T was speaking of (referring to Noble Exhibit 
^0. 6). 

The renters’ union, In studying the question of land and its effect upon the 
locial condition — I find the crowded condition of the cities is directly responsi- 
)le for our system of holding land out of use and forcing people to cultivate 
nore land than they can, as Mr. Padgitt testified yesterday, without the use 
)f the children, and there being only a limited number of farms, and out of 
L27,()fH),(XX) of acres of tillable land in the State of Texas there is about 
!7,000,()(X) acres cultivated (?) and the tenants arc largely overcropped, and 
vhen a man can not find a place to rent he very naturally drifts into the cities, 
ind this is responsible for the overcrowding of the city ai^d the great unem- 
)loyment question. The land league, of which I a«i national secretary, hopes 
:o secure legislation which will place a very heavy tax upon land held out of 
ise, for the purpose of bringing about ultimately a condition in which only 
:hose who use the land will l)e iiermilted to hold land. In other words, occu- 
lancy and use will be made the basis of title to land. We ask for such needed 
egislation as will extend tbf term of tenure a»d force the building of better 
louses. W 

If the term of the 'lease was extended to, say, a period of 10 years, some- 
:hing like they have, I understand, in Scotland and other countries, then the 
‘enter would take an interest in building up the community ; he would be 
nterested in building roads, he would be interested in building schoolhouses, 
le would be interested in conserving the soil. But under the present condition, 
ivhere he has no assurance that he will be able to stay on the farm only one 
irear, he has no Interest to do anything only to “ skin ” the earth. In other 
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words, our present condition of holding land is causing us to use up and 
waste the birthright of our children. We have no right to handle It in such a 
manner that our posterity will suffer, because of our lack of thrift. We 
should secure legislation along the line that will enable us also to rotate crops, 
to secure better houses, to get the right to diversify, and so that we may 
cease to he forced to plant such an enormous acreage of cotton. I believe I 
am safe in saying from my investigation that the cotton acreage this year 
will be increased for two reasons — one, the lack of credit ; second, the lack 
of securing supplies and seed necessary to plant other crops. 

Now, there is quite a lot of land that is lying out that there has been no 
plowing done on, and the result will be they will have to pay it off and plant it 
in cotton in the spring; and then we have quite a few large landholders still 
who are charging $5 to $8 an acre for land planted to grain, and this neces- 
sarily forces the renter to plant it in cotton. There are others who are com- 
pelling tlie planting of just as much of a cotton crop as ever. So I believe we 
will have a larger cotton crop this year, and I do not believe we can ever regu- 
late the crops according to supply and demand until we got to the plan where 
the renter can plant the crops and diversify as he deems best; and if this 
supervision or control is continued it will produce just s\ich striiu's of men 
as Mr. Stewart and others, who are accustomed to doing what the boss says, 
and just drifting along with the tl<le and thanking the Lord that he is as well 
off as he is. Our declaration of purpose thoroughly outlines what we are work- 
ing for. Now, the steps we have taken to bring this about are: I have noti- 
fied Mr. Ferguson and the fanners’ union and the State university and the 
commissioner of agriculture that wo would be pleased to receive any bulletins 
for distribution among our members, and asking them to cooperate with us in 
submitting for our approval Mhat they consi<lcr a just rental contract. I 
believe the State university says that they don’t know; and the man in charge 
of the extension de})artment of the dep.artment of agriculture says that he 
doesn’t know just the right rental contract just y(‘t, but when he has found 
out he will tell us; and Mr. Ferguson has expressed his desire to cooperate 
with us in preventing the collection of over one-third and one-fourth ; but the 
collection of one-third and one-fourth is a general rule to-day, and has brought 
about the condition that has made possible the collection of bonuses, and so T 
do not think the one-third ami one-fourth plan, as framed by jho Ferguson law, 
will help the renter but very little. Th?tt is about my position, and I will 
now answer any question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; one question suggests itself to me. Mr. Getzen- 
daner, wiien lie was on the si ami. and he is a landowner of Ellis County, has 
since addressed a communication to the commission in which he expressed his 
willingness to make an experiment toward helping — take Mr. Stewart, who 
testified, uiion his land — and I understand from Mr. Holman that matter has 
been turned over to you. Are we to understand that Mr. Stewart is going 
on IMr. Getzemlaner’s place in accordance witli that Invitation? 

iVIr. Noin,E. I will say this, that tlie matter of it having been turned over 
to me is news to me. I knew that the letter was out, but T never received a 
direct copy or any direct juoposal, and all that I liave known of it, Mr. Holman 
told me yesterday that this proposition had been submitted to you and the 
commission. I would be very gla<l to take the matter up with Mr. Stewart. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. You stated you fouml Mr. Stewart a place to live in? 

Mr. Noiu.e. He has a house for on(‘ wcvk more. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; he stated he had it for two weeks. Now, it has sug- 
gested itself to me that you might be willing to take hold of Mr. Stewart’s case, 
and if the arranjA'inents ^re satisfactory and fair, as apparently they are to 
be, you should miike an experiment with him. 

Mr, Nohle. I would be very glad to do that if Mr. Getzendaner would pro- 
pose the thing to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, he has proposed it to this commission, and we 

Mr. Noule (Interruf)ting). JiVell, I would suggest that the commission in- 
struct your correspondent or secretary to write to Mr. Stewart and ask him 
to go there and try to make good, and then ask Mr. Getzendaner to file with the 
commission from year to year, or with the extension department, a report 
of this man’s profluction and what he has been charged for supplies, and so 
forth, and, if we can, get at least a chance to see what the man would do 
under fair conditions, as I believe Mr. Getzendaner will try to help Mr. 
Stewart out. 
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Chnirmnn Walsh. Very well. We may adopt that suggestion. We will take 
It up with the commission. 

Mr Noble. I want to submit one more case that was called to my attention, 
the A. .T. Henry place, as it is known, near Denison. The foreman for thrt^ 
does not know how many acres there is in It, hut it is 3 miles one 
wav and 3 miles the other way. It is worked altogether by day labor. The 
laborers are paid, according to the foreman, .$1 a day and bo.ird themselves. 
They are not allowed to keep hogs, or anything of that kind, and this man, 
W. H. Gollie— seems to me that is what it is like, I wrote it down on the 
^,.„in__sai(l to me that he was discharged because he insisted on keeping and 
fattening three hogs. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, is it, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noble. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Noble, that is all. 

Mr. Simon. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE W. SIMON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Simon. George W. Simon. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Simon. I am an agriculturist by profession and a social worker by asso- 
ciation. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a native of this country? 

Mr. Simon. No; I am a native of Russia. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please give your activities in a profes- 
sional or business way, since you started, brit'liy ; your education, etc., be- 
ginning with wliat you did as a child. 

Mr. Simon. I was born and brought up in th(‘ southern part of Russia, and 
graduated there at the higli school. I was lirought up among tlio German 
farmers, among tlie liest in tlie southern paid of Russia, and was in the business 
of grain export — exporting grain. Upon coming to this country 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). How long ago, please? 

Mr. Simon. KIovimi years ago — 1 was Pa* a siiort time attending the Baron de 
Hirsch Agricuittii’al School. I then worked on a farm in Connecticnt and en- 
tered the Connecticnt Agrieiiltnral College, from which I graduated, and for a 
Avhile I had cliarge of the dairy department, or creamery department. 

Chairman Walsh. The creamery department of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College? 

Mr. Simon. Yes. Afterwards, I was transferred to their exiierimcntal station, 
and shortly afterwards accejited a position as agricultural expiu’t witli the 
.Tewisli Agricnltural Aid Society, and I have hecn with this society almost 
eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. Descrilie the organization and purjioses of the Jewish 
Agricnltural Aid Society, please. 

Mr. Simon. Well — — 

(Jiairman Walsh. Its foundation, how its expense's are paid, and its aims 
and purposes. 

Mr. Simon. I want to state before I testify that just at the present lime, I 
am here to teslfy, not as a representative of this society, hut as a private indi- 
vidual. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave been subpa'iiaiMl Imtc us a witness by tins 
commission? ^ 

Mr. Simon. Yes; and I sliall testify based upe«i my jiersonai experience and 
dealing with this work, and give my personal impressi<^>ns wliich T liave gatliered 
in connection with my work. 

Chairman Walsh. Nevertheless, I would ask you to describe the organiza- 
tion and the purposes of the society. 

Mr. Simon. This society is the — is a l)ran#h of the Baron de Hlrscli Fund, 
organized in 1900, for the purpose of assisting and encouraging agricultiii’e — 
assisting Jewish people in the United States who wish to settle on farms, and 
encourage agriculture among them; to assist them with loans and to organize 
cooperative societies among them, such as for the development of cooperative 
creameries, canning factories, and otlier cooperative enterprises. 

Chairman Walsh. How about credits? 

Mr. Simon. Our last step is developing the cooperative personal credit on 
the basis^ of the Raiffeisen system, a German rural credit system. 
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Chairman Walsh. Describe generally the relations of this society to the 
land problem in the South. 

Mr. Simon. Well, I do not know what direct relation this society has with 
the land problem in the South. 

Chairman Walsh. As I understand, the Baron de Hlrsch Fund is the fund set 
aside by Baron de Hlrsch after his death some years ago — a large amount Is to 
be expended in teaching immigrants the good iirlnciples of Industrial develop- 
ment. They have a trade school in New York City, I believe, a large one, and 
that this is one of its activities. What I mean by the relations of this society 
to the land problem in the South is just what you discovered when you came 
to fit in the wishes of the trustees of the Baron de Hlrsch Fund with the situa- 
tion as you found it, so far as the law was concerned, and the laws of land 
ownership in the South were concerned. I^egin by saying whether or not it is 
your desire to locate these people in the South and the reasons therefor. 

Mr. Simon. Well, first, I will state that we do not make any discrimination 
as to any State in this Union where our i>eople want to settle. We maintain 
an information bureau, where your experts advise our people who apply to 
us, and give them the information such as they have, and explain to them 
the conditions in each State, and tell them just what drawbacks they will 
confront there, an<l if they are capable of adjusting themselves to these con- 
ditions we a<lvise to go there. As a rule, we usually consider the person in- 
dividually, his previous experience, his life history, and then we try to judge 
for ourselves as to what part of the country would he most advisable for this 
individual. As far as tiie Xouth is concerned in 1912 I made a trip of seven 
months through the South and Southwest for the purpose of looking over the 
available land, to determine wliether it would he suited for colonization purposes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. \^’ere you given an outline of the general topic that we 
desired you to address yourstdf to? 

Mr. Simon, I have the outline. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you prepared along that line? 

Mr. Simon. Yes; I am i)repare(.l along that. 

Chairman Walsh. If you prefer to just go and run through without our ask- 
ing questions, you may proceed, following that outline in your own way to 
answer. 

Rlr. Simon. I would give you briefly my impressions, which I have ascertained 
by examining conditions in the South in general, and then I would be pleased to 
answer any questions which might appeal to you as interesting. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You may proceed in your own way, Mr. 
Simon, 

Mr. Simon. I might say that discussing the South as a whole, I have dis- 
covered, or rather found, that there are unlimited opportunities and possibili- 
ties of natural resources in the South, but which at present are under lock and 
key to the private individual. 

I can say, to my mind, that the South presents a giant lying sick, afflicted 
with some disease, to use a figurative expression, the hookworm disease, and 
is being treate<l by some quack doctor by absent treatment. I would say that 
the doctors who are trejiting this part of the country are the promoters and 
real estate agents and the ah.sent landowners. It seems to me that the iieople 
here in the South have resigned themselves to these conditions, and think these 
promoters, who are as a rule mostly people either from New York, or Chicago, 
or other large cities, will solve their problems for them. 

In getting the information through my travels I found that there are two 
classes of i)eo])le. O^ie class who arc reluctant to give information about cer- 
tain conditions. I would cal^ it on account of the false patriotism they have. 
Their opinion is that if they would give the exact condition people would not 
like to come liere. On the other hand, in my opinion, if the people should he 
advised in the beginning of the existing conditions the man who is capable of 
adapting himself to the.se conditions would come here, while the man who Is 
not capable of a<lapting himself would stay away. 

Then there is another class of peot)le who have a personal interest, who own 
large tracts of land, or who are trying to promote different enterprises. As a 
rule, I find in many instances where the land was purchastMl at a nominal price 
and then peddled out to .some people in large cities and at an exorbitant price, 
discounting Ihe future, and the man, should he ever attempt to settle on this 
land, will n(‘ver he able to make any hea<lway. The majority of the people to 
whom this land has been sold never intend to come here and are holding it 
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just as an Investment with the view that in time the land will be developetl and 
be worth more than it is now. 

Furthermore, In my opinion, the conditions in this part of the country are 
very easily remedied if they are treated in the proper way. 

One question which attracted me in examining conditions in the South is 
the health question. It was a rather difficult matter to find out the exact situa- 
tion, because I could not obtain any vital statistics in any . of the Southern 
States. When I applied to the United State.s Census Bureau, the chief of the 
vital statistics, and he showed me a large map ; north of the Mason and Dixon 
line wjjs all pink and all below that was blank — white. The pink showed in that 
part of the country they had definite data as to the existing health conditions 
and death rate, while below the Mason and Dixon line there is nothing to be 
obtained. The only information to be obtained is through private sources. 

Through studying the conditions, I found that the health situation Is not as 
bad as people think it is. The only diseases which the people are confronted 
with here are malaria and typhoid fever. The.se two diseases could be easily 
controlled, as we have the example in the Panama Canal country. The only 
difficulties are that they are not within the control of the individual. I there- 
fore would say that it is difficult for an individual to come here and .settle any- 
where and adapt themselves to the conditions without the cooperation of Ihe 
local people. Typhoid fever calls for sanitation and proper drainage. Malaria 
Is about the same thing, drainage and extermination of mosquitoes. It is true 
that if we have the windows and doors screened the conditions in the houses 
would be habitable, but the farmer can not remain in the house all of the time. 
We must drain the country surrounding in order to make the conditions habit- 
able. As I stated, this is a que.stion for each community to arbitrate, to make 
the conditions healthy and hfibitable. 

The next question which confronts us is the tenant system in the South. I 
would divide it into South and Southwc.st. In the South the negroes and the 
pikor white tenants dominate, while here in the Southwest the white tenants 
prevail. No individual from the North or the East would be satisfied to settle 
and stand the conditions under which they would have to live here among the 
tenants. * 

The next question is the question of title. We must have proper titles estab- 
lished to the liinds in this country. On some lands there are squatters; on 
others we have confusion between* the Government and the Spanish grunts, and 
in Oklahoma we have difficulties with the Indian grants, and in some of the 
States here we have no record whatsoever, ami we have the land thieves. It 
is all right for a rich company to come out here to fight the Government and 
establish their title, but the poor man, a man with limited capital, has no means 
whatsoever to protect himself, and he loses. 

The question which I am asked to discuss is so big and so great that it Is 
almost Impossible, it is very difficult, to cover it in a few words. But I shall 
be as brief as possible and to touch upon each subject, giving the most important 
facts. 

Tn looking over the colonization schemes and the developments undertaken 
by different companies I found that most of them existed on paper. I came 
across an enterprise in North Carolina where a company tried to bring in 
people from the different parts of Europe. At that time that was allowed. 
They have bartered steamers and have sent special agents to Sweden and 
Norway and Germany and Italy to bring over people whom they endeavored to 
settle in colonies in North Carolina. The Italians are the only ones who re- 
mained in that paid of the country. The rea.sons were that, first, because too 
small nn acreage was allotted to each settlor. «Tlie general idea of the pro- 
moter is that if the farmer will get 10 acres it is sufficient for him under the 
(conditions in the South, where he can raise two or three crops in a year and 
make a living on it. But as a rule, ever.y^liere where it is tried it has failed, 
unless they are located near large towns or they have the local market where 
they can devote themselves to trucking. • 

Furthermore, as a rule, the lands selwted for these purposes are usually 
undeveloped, (cut-over land, swamp land. It is difficult for the people to 
develop it. — takes a long time to develop this kind of land, and it is difficult 
for the people to adapt themselves. I believe the Italians are the only ones 
who remained there, because they themselves came from a similar country in 
Italy. 
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Furthermore, because they hud a supervisor, one of their own nationality, to 
handle them, and knew how to handle them, they succeeded. 

Through the South I found lots of undeveloped land, mostly cut over, and 
I found that clearing land is rather an expensive proiwsltion and takes up too 
much time of the settler, or otherwise the settier has not enough patience or 
could not afford to wait for two or three years until the land would be avail- 
able, and is forced to give up. It seen?s to me that there should be developed 
a method of clearing land on a wholesale scale, which would be more cheap, 
and the people could settle at once. 

Now, the question of drainage. In some States special laws are provided for 
drainage of the land, yet the absentee landowners are a great drawback and 
are obstructing progress. They don’t care to drain their land. 

Now, the social life* — the lack of markets, transportation, everything — has a 
great effect upon the development of the country. 

Next comes educational facilities. I wish to call to your notice the fact that 
here in Texas they have just passed a law for compulsory education. As a 
rule, the average immigrant is very anxious to give his children a good educa- 
tion. They will not be satisfied where they will be confronted with the condi- 
tions as they are here among the tenant farmers and in general in rural 
districts. 

In looking over the question of eilucatlon I have found that the education in 
rural schools is entirely inadequate. They are not training the children to 
become farmers, hut they are telling them more about the advantages in the 
cities, more about that than to teach them about the conditions on the farm. 

I will say further that the teachers themselves are not adapted to teaching 
in the rural schools. As an incitlent I would mention an experience which I 
had in Tennessee. I visited a community about 50 miles south of Nashville, 
which I reached by an auto. It is .50 miles away from a railroad, in a purely 
rural community. They had there something like the grammar school or the high 
.school in the center of the small town there. I happened to speak to the chil- 
dren, and I found out that the subjects they knew the most about were German 
and geometry. When I asked them if they knew anything about botany, they 
said, “ We don’t kiiow what it is.” When I asked them about the flowers in 
the neighborhood, they said they never paid any atttmtion to them or to the 
kinds of birds or insects, and about country life they knew alnipst nothing. 

I talked to one of the teachers, himself a< graduate of this school, and with 
ffithers and mothers, and in talking to them I found that the women were much 
dissatisfied with the conditions in the country and most interested in the life 
in the cities. 

After having a talk with the school-teacher, I found out that she knew very 
little about country life. I pointed out to her that if she would look into the 
question of better conditions in the country surrounding her it would present to 
lier a gi’eat opportunity for studying life as it is, and I suggested to her several 
books, and she was very much intereste<l, and she told me that she would try 
10 read up and might be more satisfied to remain in the country. 

To consider the situation as a whole, I would say that to remedy this condi- 
tion we do not need any more organizations. We have sufficient Institutions 
liere; there are enough agencies striving to accomplish the same thing, but 
each one is pulling in a <lifrerent direction. We must have coordination In 
the work. For instance, in the Unite«l States Department of Agriculture and 
the State departments of agriculture the experiment stations and the different 
chambers of ccanrnerce should cooperate. Now, here is a point whicli ap]X‘als 
to me most. You will note that most commercial bodies In the different towns 
will strive to attracf inanufa^'turers to their localities. If you will notice some 
of these charts, you will notice that so much has been spent In entertaining 
visitors and manufacturers — I notice in one place something like 12 manufac- 
turers, who employed IJX) x»eople, and at the same time this town depends 
very largely on the development of the country, but little attention is paid to 
that at this time. t 

I believe that the chamber of commerce or commercial body of the city, 
by investing $100.(MX)— not giving it away, but Investing it — could develop 
a tract of five or six thousand acres of land right in the vicinity of this com- 
munity to show how the adverse conditions could be overcome, what the possi- 
bilities are here, and in this way they will present an example for other com- 
munities as to how to develop their country; 

The towns and the cities dei)eud almost entirely on the country, but at the 
present time none of them have done much; they have done very little to 
develop their communities. 
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Considering the situation ns a whole, my opinion is that the individual settler 
can not succeetl anywhere here unless he is located near a large town. The 
<.nly possible settlement is group settlement in communities of 75 or 100 fami- 
lies, at least, where they could have their agricultural experts with tiiein, where 
they can have their cooperative store, where they can purchase their seed, fer- 
tilizer, and implements, and so forth, cooperativejy, where they will have the 
social ’and communal life, and will not have to depend upon the existing social 
conditions and environments. 

I my opinion there should be established a central bureau of information in 
each of the large cities, such as New York and Chicago, where the average im- 
inigT-ant could get information about the conditions in each of the States, not 
as they arc presented by promoters or real estate agents, but the actual condi- 
tions as they are, giving them both the good and the bail sides at tlie same 
time, ami I believe tliere should be people wiio should take Into consideration 
each individual and give him this information, and advise him as to the best 
part of the country for him to settle. Furthermore. I believe that w^e should 
pay attention, not so much to the incoming immigrant, but to the immigrants 
w^ho are already here and have been hero several years, wdio will understand 
the information given to tiiem, and who will if established in this w^ay make a 
nucleus for different settlors later on to come. For instance, the people brought 
by the company of North Carolina Avere only a short time where they w^ere 
brought ; they found they had some friemls in some other large cities, like Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, and they left the community. 

I think that under tlie plan I have suggested the immigrants w’ould not he 
attracted so miicli by tiie cities, but they wmiild be interested in the localities 
where their friends w^re living and fanning, and they w onld also attract to 
their localities settlo7*s from the other side. 

Now^ I believe that w^e must pass law’s providing that vital statistics shall he 
available in each State*. Having vital statistics does not mean that w’e con- 
demn that State: it only means that we must have information at hand avail- 
able. The fact that we have not the information, brings suspicion to the av(*r- 
age person that there is something w’o have to hide. That w’e do not want to 
tell anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point wo will aeljourn until 2 o’<*lock ; kindly re- 
sume the stand* at 2 o’clock sbarQ. 

(At tills point an adjournment wms taken for the noon recess, until 2 o’clock 
p. m., at which time, at the same place, the follow’ing further proceedings were 
had:) 

AFTEU RECESS — 2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. GEORGE W. SIMON-^Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now’. 

Mr. Simon, Mr. Commissioner, aft(‘r T got through this morning someone 
from the audience approached me, and stated that tlie theory that I have been 
liresenting here, or describing, sounds very probable, and had some Justifiable 
points In it. I w’ould like to emphasize tho fact that the statement made by 
me is not based on theory, but hast'd on actual facts which T have gathered from 
experience during the past 10 years. T had examined thousands of farms dur- 
ing that time, and helpetl buy farms, and interviewed Inindreds of farmers, and 
thousands of people, and directed tliem to different sections of a country. 

It Is impossible, in such a brief space of time as T iiave, to discuss the w’ork 
Avhich is accomplislied by tlie society, wdiicli is so manifold and so complete in 
its nature, and at the same time give you the expei-ience wdiich I went through 
in the 10 years. I will not spend any time in describing the work of our 
society. 

I would like to present our last annual report w’hich contains figures regard- 
ing the w^ork of our society and wdll give yon all the statistical data and all 
the Information which I have, and I think w’ilT be of some value to your com- 
jnission. 

I will now proceed, briefly, to cover the other questions before me. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Simon. I want further to emphasize one fact which I have touched upon 
briefly, and that is about the question of chambers of commerce. I w’ant to give 
a concrete example which I believe Is very important in Itself. I want to de- 
scribe the following experience: I visited In Montgomery, Ala., and some of 
the local citizens invited me to visit one of their new’ soap factories w’hich had 
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just opened. When I came there in company with representatives of the city 
I found a two-story building where there was one nep:ro employed sliovliig some 
stuff into an open receptacle. Prom there this material was carried by ma^ 
cliinery to different parts of the building. There was a chemi.st upstairs who 
knew the secret, and — as to how this material was made into soap. This soap 
was afterwards distributed over all the United States us the product of Alabama. 
It is well and good to develop our natural resources, but in order to develop this 
factory the citizens of ^lontgomery have invested their money and offered con- 
cessions to this manufacturer. 

Tliey have given him a site and other inducements besides that, and even 
liave bought some slock in the enterprise. What is the result? One man em- 
ployed and the profit gained by the president and stockholders of this concern 
and this protit afterwards spent somewhere in Europe or elsewhere; not in 
I^Iontgomery. 

On the other hand, if you will take the concrete fact where, for instance, the 
chamber of commerce would, in cooperation with the landowners, pick out a 
tract of land, say fi.OOO acres, or something like that, and subdivide it into 40 
or 80 acre tracts, erect suitable dwellings on it, and sell it to immigrants, or to 
anyone who was willing to settle there, at the cost price, and adding to it the 
expense and a reasonable percentage of profit; and they might also secure from 
the agricultural station an agricultural expert who would conduc't and super- 
vise the settlement. These 5,000 acre.s, if settled by 100 or 75 people, would 
develop the natural resources near that city and bring out the products from the 
soil, which will not be all consumed at home, some possibly at home and others 
would be sold outside of the State. The money would come back to this city 
and could be spent by these settlers right in the city of Montgomery. The ques- 
tion is, Which of the two is the more constructive and productive? 

I will now proceed to the question which concerns the State of Texas. There 
are very few settlers of our people in the State of Texas, partly for the reason 
that we could not, under the present conditions, assist them to stop here. 

There was one attempt made about 10 years ago to establish a group of 
people near Tyler, Tex. Tlie local people who have supervised this undertaking 
meant very well, but wore very little familiar with the conditions which the 
rural people have to undergo. The first 10 families which settled on the land 
were soon— I will put it this way : Some the members o6 the 10 families 
which settled on the land became sick with malaria, and after two or three of 
them found out the symptoms of the disease the rest of them became discour- 
aged and very shortly afterwards left the community. 

Now, here comes my point, that the people who live in Tyler, having the 
modern sanitary conditions enjoyed by people in the cities, have not foreseen 
what the people in the country have to go through. The local people seem to 
have become acclimated to the conditions and can stand them, but the new men, 
unless they come in large numbers and can correct the conditions, can not exist 
under those conditions. 

Another dilRculty experienced by us in assisting our people to settle in the 
State of Texas was the Texas homestead law. I will have to briefly explain 
the method as to how we assist our people, in order to show how the homestead 
law is detrimental. Our usual mode of procedure is as follows : A person who 
desires to settle on a farm calls at our oilicc and consults with us about where 
to settle. After the locality Is selected a proper farm is found for him. Let 
us say the farm cost .$4,000. The down payment required is $1,500. The 
\end()r will usually take a first mortgage for the balance on conditions de- 
riending on what it^osts them in that part of the country, payment to be made 
in either 5 or 10 years, or lihyable in annual installments. We will take it for 
granted that this person has $1,500 to pay down on the purchase price. He 
tlien applies to our society, and we are making him a loan of $800 or $1,000 to 
e<iuip him and to secure our loan we take a second real estate mortgage, 
usually payable in 10 years, and as a rule we charge 4 per cent interest. In 
Texas, on account of the existfcg homestead law, we can not assist a man to 
settle on a farm here in this State, because his mortgage is illegal, or it is 
against the law to issue a mortgage, except the purchase price mortgage, which 
he gives to the first mortgagee. 

There is another difficulty ; for instance, I will .say that X i)urchases a farm 
for $5,000, paying down $2,0(K), subject to a first mortgage on the purchase price 
for $3,000, payable .$500 annually, with interest at the rate of 7 per cent. On 
account of unfavorable circumstances, such as failure of crops or the loss of a 
part of his stock, he needs a loan, of $700 to make payment on principal and 
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nterest on the first mortgage, ami possibly a few humlrecl dollars to replace 
lis stock. Our society can not help him, because lie can not give us a inort' 
'age to secure our loan. We might buy off the first mortgage in full and grant 
dm an extension, but this would mean an Investment of $3,000, and besides we 
:an not be secured for the money necessary to make the payment of Interest 
ind purchase of additional stock. 

Here again the Texas homestead law imposes a great hardship on the fanner. 
Finally, an old farmer succeeds in paying off the mortgages on his farm in 
full and has no mortgage left on it. Now, on account of the foot-and-rnoulh 
iisease he loses his cattle, or there is an early frost which destroys his fruit 
2 rop, and on account of the slump in the market he can not dispose of his late 
::rop to any advantage. Now, in any other Slate this man could get a loan at 
the bank to carry him on under the circumstances, or enable him to pay his 
obligations and assist him when his fruit and crop was destroyed. Now, if 
hhere happens to be a scarcity of money and the banks can not make him the 
loan he will come to our society, and our society in those places can make him 
the loan ; but in Texas it can not be done on account of the homestead law, and 
tie can only rely upon the banker who will charge him lU per cent interest and 
the bonus to his heart’s content. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that while the homestead law was meant 
to protect the farmer from incurring too many debts against his property, at 
the same time we know that no farmer can afford to have the full value of 
his capital investtMl in so much dead capital. Here in this country the 
farmers suffer a great deal because there is too much money invested in un- 
productive capital; that is, the land proper. Our mortgages aiv not liquid, 
as the stock of any merchant, and there is therefore too much capital tied 
up, and when it is liquefied it is liquefied by private bankers who are charging 
a great deal more than the farmers can pay, and therefore the farmers are 
struggling under a great difficulty. 

I want to make just one more illustration in regard to the Texas laws, and 
then I will let you present to me more questions that you want me to answer. 

About three years ago a group of people purchased a tract of land of 4,500 
acres near Houston, Tex. The purcha.se price originally was $7 per acre. They 
made a down payment of $2 per acre, and they had on this i)roperty two mort- 
gages. The land, wa.s cut-(jver timberland, and naturally the jwople had the 
right to put two mortgages on it, or*as many as they wanted to, because It was 
not homestead. Later on this land was subdivided and put on the record in tracts 
of 40 and 60 acres, and so forth, and then these automatically became home- 
steads. After people settled there, some began to clear the land and erect build- 
ings, and they spent most of their original capital on that and they needed some 
more money for stock. I want to add that lhe.se people did not come there to 
practice the one-crop system, but they came there to engage in diversified 
farming. Dairying was one of the principal branches they wanted to follow, 
but they had no money to buy cows, and when they applied to us we had no 
right to help them, and could not help them becau.se we could not secure our 
loan if we made them a loan, and therefore some of them continm'd to struggle 
until now, and others went back to St. Louis, where they came from originally. 
And I doubt whether any progre.ss will be made until the conditions are 
changed so that these people could afford to liquefy their inve.stments, so to 
speak. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you make any constructive suggestion.s in respect 
to rural credit laws or a rural credit .sy.stem? 

Mr. Simon. Well, the rural credit * system must be divided into distinct 
branches; and this is, the personal credit and the l«nd credit. While they are 
closely C!onnected with each other, yet they must be worked out dist inctly and 
separately. I would say that first we must organize our farmers in the differ- 
ent localities into proper groups or centers where we could Introduce the proper 
system of land credit, and personal credit at first, which is necessay. You 
can not work it without any organization or ^ith people who have no con- 
ception of what they have to do. 

Chairman Walsh. What would be your plan for grouping them? Should 
It come from the State, or the university, or where? 

Mr. Simon. Well, I believe that we need organizers. I believe that the 
extension deiiartment of the experiment station of the State university, as I 
said, should be utilized ; there should be ('ooiieration between the State de- 
partment and the agricultural experiment station and university extension 
department, so that they could cooperate and have a special office of organizer, 
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Where special organizers could go out and would educate these farmers as to 
the principles of cooperation. That is first. We must, as I say, establish a 
model settlement, something on the same style as I outlined before for the 
(•hambers of commerce to follow. The question of rural credits will never be 
solved until the evil of the one-crop system is abolished. It must start 
diversified farming, because the risk involved in a one-crop system is too big 
and will be likely to break up every enterprise. I believe that our land value 
must be standardized. We must get exactly what the land is worth. I per- 
sonally believe that in appraising the land we must consider the productive 
capacity of the land as well as of the man, because the man on the farm is 
worth as much as the land. The dlltlculty is that until and up to the present 
it was customary for companies to buy up large tracts of land. They would 
buy it at $3 and .$5 an acre and subdivide it into 40-acre tracts and sell this 
land at from $40 to $50 an acre. 

Now, on the basis of that, no farmer can exist. And I would call it that 
that is discounting the future to a great extent. Under this basis the farmer 
can not expect to get credit on his land. But if we will standardize the values 
of the land in different parts of the country so that we know that the farmer 
could pay the actual value on the basis of his production, we can then expect 
that that farmer can afford to go out and make a loan on his land and give a 
mortgage which would be \vorth something, as it would have a standard valua- 
tion. 

As far as the establishment of rural credits in concerned, proper legislation 
is necessary, our farmers in New York city have organized recently the so- 
called First Farmers’ Savings & Loan Association. They (u-ganized in one county 
where the farmers had purchased stock at shares of $100 each, and after they 
have had the capital paid in to about $10,000 they commenced to make loans; 
they now have their subscription list of $1G(),(KX), although they started out 
last year. Now, from the money which they collect from the shares they make 
loans to other farmers up to 50 per cent of the value of tlie land. These mort- 
gages are afterwards discounted, and the New York Land Bank, which has just 
been organized under the New York State law, and after they have discounted 
their mortgages in the New York Land Itank they have again money available, 
to lend to other persons. This is one system that could be worked out of land 
credit. ^ 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Judge Meitzen. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE E. 0. MEITZEN. 

Ohalrnian Walsh. What is your name? 

Judge Meitzen. 10. (>. Meitzen. 

Chairman Waj.sh. What is your business, Judge? 

Judge Meitzen. Well, it is vari(uis. 1 am connected with a newspaper; I 
jiractice private .^surveying, and run a truck farm of 3 acres. 

Cluiirinan Walsh. Where <lo you live? 

Judge Meitzen. At Hallettsviile, Tex. 

(Jiainnan Walsh. 1 wi.sh, as the other witne.sses have done, you would 
briefly state your business activities. 

Judge Meitzen. I was born on a farm, and during the war time I was 
)»rought uj). jerked up. I had but very little schooling. At 15 I left home as 
an apprentice blacksmith, and learned the blacksmith trade, and after prac- 
ticing my trade f<<r 10 years I received a spinal injury, shoeing an unruly 
horse, and was forced to qiftt, contrary to my wishes and desires. I was forced 
to rest up. Not being a man of means to rest up, I had to find some lighter 
work. I studied and qualified as a school-teacher. In those days it a very easy 
matter. It took me 15 minutes to be examined. I was examined by a lawyer 
who did not care whether 1 taught school or not, or whether I knew anything 
or not. Then is when my schdoling began. I had a race keeping ahead of the 
boys who were right beldnd me. Now, had I not been able to take care of 
myself in this manner, I think I would have been a pauper, because I never 
would have gotten well otherwise. I am glad of that ; I am not proud of it. I 
am only sorry for others that have not the mental capacity to struggle along 
in spite of adversity. 

Later on, through the school-teaching profession, I became Interested In va- 
rious lines of thought that I had never thought about before. Later on I 
bought a farm and commenced to improve it, By the way, I had sold out my 
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blacksmith shop and had some little money ahead. I had made some money 
biacksmithing. I never have made any since. I opened my farm and I had a 
wonderful experience in farming on my own hook for three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that? . ^ . 

Mr. Meitzen. At Cistern, Fayette County, Tex. I was horn in Fayette County, 
from German parents, and who fled from the reaction of the 1848 revolution. 
I think that I inherited some of my revolutionary qualifications. I am not re- 
sponsible for them. I can not help it ^ , x 

I farmed and decided that farming was not profitable, because I had to invest 
a good <leal of money in the farm, and I found that I could teach school and 
get a living out of it without any inve.stment except the mental Investment that 
1 had. So I went back to teaching school and taught school and finally obtained 
a grade of the first degree under a most rigid examination. 

But having been connected with the farm, I l<ecame connected with the 
Farmers’ Alliance, that was at that time pretty preveleiit. 

I had before that time joined the Grange, which was then struggling to get 
better conditions for tiie farmers in 1<SS0, when I joined the Grange. In 1887 I 
helped organize the Fayette County Farmers’ Alliance, and became its secretary 
in 1888. In the fall of 1887 I nioved to Lavaca County, at Witting, 10 miles 
from where I now live, and there taught sch<‘ol and later became secretary of 
the I..avaca County Farmers’ Alliance. When the Farmers’ Alliance failed in its 
(.perations to bring relief, we organized the Populist Party, and I became, active 
in the Populist Pni*ty, having been twice nominated for State ollice. 

It was about that tirne I became Interested in educating the people. I had 
been an educator of the children before that, and now I became an educator 
of the grown-up people, and that is the worst kind of a job I ever struck. I 
became interested in a newspaper and finally furnished the means to acquire 
it and then strii.ggle.(l along trying to pay the debt off. I have paid interest on 
that debt to pav it off twice over, and maybe three times — I haven’t figure<l on it, 
exactly— and ani still in debt. But my boys are mnv grown up and they help 
me, arid they are running it. After the l\)pulist movmneiit failed I was elected 
county judge by accident — slipped up on the blind si<le of the i)oliticlai»s in a 
local fight regarding better conditions locally. And only last summer I intended 
to better local conditions in my town aird got after a grafter who had stolen 
$12,000. and h(^ liked to have killed me. He shot me. The people always said 
I was half shot, but at this time I was shot clear through. That is my history 
briefly. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, now, you were furnished an outline, I believe, Judge, 
and I am going to ask you, if you can, to make your statement covering the 
inatt(‘r siihmitted in that out line and eliminate, if you can, tliose matters that 
yon deem were no longer in dispute and that had already been testified to, on 
account of tlie shortness of the time. 

Judge Mettzen. I feel tiiat a good deal of your vulual)le time has been taken 
up by irrelevant discussion and irreverent discussion almost, but ar lea-it I have 
here a batch of 50 letters that I brought along, and I have a huiidre<l or more 
that I didn’t bring. I wish to turn them nor to this commission and ^et you 
go through them. I have had a few copied, and I shall. I promise you, just ex- 
jilain, in short, the main points of some of them. 

(See Meitzen Exhibit No. 1 at end of this siil)ject.) 

Commissioner Walsh. Very good. 

Judge INIeitzen. I liave one, for instance, from what is known as tlie Day 
ranch. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask the (piestion, (hero has lu^n a little discussion 
about the matter here — what is the juris<licti()n»of tl»e county court in tliis 
State? 

Judge Meitzen. The jurisdiction of the county court is — in what particular 
do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Are they like in some States wliat might be termed a 
board of county commissioners? • 

Judge Meitzen. Yes. 

Cbairman Walsh. County commissi oner. s. 

Judge Meitzen. The county judge is the head of the commissioners, and there 
are four commissioners in a county. They manage tlie affairs of tlie county. 

Chairman Walsh. The fiscal afifuirs of tlie county. 

Judge Meitzen. The fiscal affairs of the county ; tlie roails, purchases, etc. 
The county court presides over the probate matters occurring inside the 
county, and it has jurisdiction up to a certain amount of the money valuation 
of $600. 
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Chairman Walsh. In civil cases? 

Judge Meitzen. In civil cases. In criminal cases it dots not cover felonies; 
covers misdemeanors, those that are not punishable by penitentiary offense. 

Ohnirman Walsh. You have jury trials in your court, do you? 

Judge Meitzen. Jury trials, yes; but we only have 6 jurymen instead of 12. 

Now, the Day ranch — I have quite a number of these letters here and I am 
sorry I can not go through them all, but the other people took the wind out 
of my sail, and so I will have to confine myself to this thing here. 

This is a letter by a man of the name of Klein, showing a typical instance 
of the insecurity of tenure and the arrogance of landlordism, and it is on the 
ranch now owned by C. R. Johns and Postmaster General A. S. Burleson. They 
both married Ralph Steiner’s daughters, and he refers here to quite a number 
of people who will testify to this. He recites that there were some 30 families 
living on the ranch some years ago. I forget just the date, but in short it is 
this, that without notice to them they found there was a move on foot by 
Mr. Johns who took charge individually. The renters had lived there for a 
number of years under another man, and were well satisfied and had a nice 
schoolhouse and church and looked upon the place as their home. 

Then, without notice there came a change. They found there was an in- 
tention, it seems, that Mr. Johns was going to rent the farm on the halves, 
and not on a third and fourth like it ha<l been formerly done. The renters 
went to liim, so this man says, to find out about it, but never could get anything 
definite. 

They made a good crop that year, almost 1 bale of cotton to the acre, but 
just before Christmas there came a bunch of convicts under guard and put 
up tents on the place and on the 1st day of January these convicts, under the 
supervision of the guards, went out into the field and knocked out the cotton 
yet unpicked. Klein says that his mother — his fa I her had died that year — ■ 
with the children that were at home had yet 5 bales unpicked in the field, 
and that was destroyed. 

One renter, he says, had 16 acres untouched, white as it could be, and the 
convicts just tore everything out and throw the cotton on the ground and 
trampled it under foot and forced these people, without notice, to go into 
their wagons and move. They did not know where to go to, had no time to 
get places and no time to get contracts, because it was too late, since the con- 
tracts are made in tlie spring and summer. They had to move helter-skelter in 
every direction, leaving their loved ones buried in the churchyard they had 
establisiied on the place, and wont where they had no schools, no friends, 
nothing; it was a tragedy. 

This is only a copy of the hdter, but I have the original here that I want 
to turn over to this commission. 

(See Meltz(>n Exhibit No. 1 at emi of this subject.) 

Now, then, there is another point. The question of usury has been frequently 
discussed and it has been contcnde<l — well, it has been shown that a good deal 
of usury is being practiced. P»ut there is one form of usury that I want to 
call attention to, that has not l>een called to your attention. 

It will show the futility of tlie law under present conditions. It is to shov/ 
also that tlie homestead law is largely a failure — one man thinks there ought 
to be no homestead law at all, because of bis pnrticular plans. But the 
others admit it is a failure and can l>e evaded by sale — so-called sale and then 
a resale. I have .seen that done often. 

But here is a question of usury that enters Into this thing. I have two 
notes here — they are paid out, however — the man was in good luck. Both of 
these notes are giv^n at B(^ton to the Belton Loan & Trust Co., one for $10 
and the other for $150, and the conditions of the notes are here, as follows; 
For every $10 that he received from the bank he agreotl to pay, that Is, he 
agreed to turn over to J. E. Ferguson, who was a partner of the banking 
concern — all printed here on tlie .same sheid — 1 hale of cotton. For this bale 
of cotton he had to pay saiil J.*E. Ferguson $1 for .selling it for him, and the 
furtlier condition is that if lie does not furnish that bale of cotton for any 
cause whatever lie is to pay that dollar anyliow for every $10. 

Now, this $10 note is made for four months — made on May 20, 1905, and 
was to be paid, as the date here shows, October 1, 1905. But It was paid 
before tliat time and it is marked on the margin that he, Ferguson, got $11.25. 
That is at haist 40 per cent interest, on the money alone, and that is some- 
what over the usury law. 
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Now» then, we might argue there was some valuable service furnished for 
selling that ba\e of cotton for this man, but I know this from iKjrsonal ex- 
[)eriences. A cotton buyer In Hallettsville, one Mr. S. G. Tarkington, was 
buying for years for the Inman Co., and he received $1 a bale for every bale 
that he bought. So instead of paying anything to anyone for the sale, why, he 
^ot paid for it for buying it. 

Well, then, if that be true in this case, Ferguson got $1 for selling it and 
for buying it and 10 per cent interest besides, which is some usury, I think, 
over and above the usury statute. 

Yet witnesses here have said that only a “few instances” of usury had 
occurred by banks. T turn over to your commission one of these notes as a 
guide and a copy of the other is made. 

(The note here furnished and offered in evidence by the witness and about 
which he has particularly testified is printed among exhibits at the end of this 
subject us “Meltzen Exhibit No. 2.” 'Phe otlier note referred to was not 
furnished.) 

Now, I have here tliese U'tters, which I will, of course, not attempt to read, 
but I hope tile commission will do .some good with tliem. These ai'e in response 
to questions I have .submitted. I have listed 50 dilTerent divisions of com- 
plaints and I have 50 letters, including those notes and rental contracts and 
other documents that I want to file with yo!i so as to give you a little id(‘a of 
rental conditions. The.se dotaiments are ample reply to the question of me aske<l 
in your outline as to whether there is any cause for complaint among the 
renter, s. I have many more of the.se at home. 


(The letters and pap(‘rs here furnished by the witness are printed among the 
exhibits at the end of tliis subject as “ Meitzer Exhibit No. 1.”) 

I have forgotten in my statement, gentlemen, to say that I was select(‘d as 
natiorjal secretary and treasurer of the renters’ unhm when it w’as first or- 
ganized ill Texas, and held that position for two years, until it changed its 
name to the laud league. Mr. W. S. Noble is now in the position that 1 hold for 
tw^o years. The purposes of that organization lie explained and it is explained 
in that constitution that was turned over to you. 

Now, here are some rental contracts. One of them is private and is to be 
returned, but here is one feature I w'ant to point out in this rental contract 
It also hails frqpi tlie county, Bell, these notes hail from. I don’t know who 
got It up, but it is certainly a conqtlnint. The provi.sion in thi.s rental contract 
that I want to point out i.s one tliat has not been sid forth during this hear- 
ing,, and that i.s where it says “In case the party of the second part,” who is a 
renter, ‘ shall from any caii.se fail or refuse at any time to cultivate or gather 
the crops or any part tliereof planteil on the land hereliy leased to him in a 
good and farmerlike manner, the party of the first part?’ wlio is the owner 
or his agent shall have the riglit to have the same cultivated or gathered at 
the expense of said .second party. It being hereliy agreed tliat said first party 
or Ins agent shall ho the sole judge of the manner of preparation and cultiva- 
tion should disagreement arl.se. ’ 

Where does the renter come in? Ood knows. He oun’t even appeal to the 
courts under thi.s contract. The landlord has Rot all tho power to make him 
do as he wishes, and if he d(K;s not like him he can put e.xpen.se on him He 
can norry him to death if he iloes not kivp quiet. It he seems to aXte in 
some vvay r etnmental to the interests of tlie landlor.l, tl,e latter can say " You 
are not cultiv.i mg your crop right.” and he h.is no right to aiipeal to nnvb «"v 
else as to whether lie has ciiltivated it right or not. It savs the “ landowner or 


Now, then, I want to devote my.self to thi.s iiiatier of relief. It i.s alwavs 
asked, and I think it will he a.sked of me, and if nef. I want to answer t^im- 
point of relief. Now, while I am not Alexander, I am a little like 
him in wanting to cut the Gordian knot. ^ 

^ matter like thi.s, you must get to tlfe bottom of it. As one man said 

Now the root of ttle“thmi'‘ "h “ ‘'’‘“S-’’ 

INOW, Tlie loot ot the thing is that there is a possibility of able-hodiiMl men tmfi 

women living without work. If the present social .syLm is s.r«rranged that 

a y person <‘an live without working or being useful to society then some one 

e se who does work and is useful to society has to support that other person 

ai d thaTfr<^i solution of the que.stion 

and that is the thing they are all afraid to touch. que.siion, 
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If you try to harmonize the interest of exploiter and exploited, but still 
permit anyone to receive interest and rent and profit — all graft— or permit able- 
bodied men to live without work, it means that you are trying to harmonize the 
interests of a hawk and a dove. 

Not that I claim that those who live off others are hawks in the sense tjiat 
they will tear us to pieces, but sometimes I think that we would be better off 
if we were torn to pieces at once, and not by degrees for 40 or 50 years have our 
lives woi*n out and not be able to enjoy our lives. 

Consequently the only solution is to stop any man from living from the toll 
of another, and you can do that only by taking the power from landlordism 
and placing it in the people, wdiere it justly belongs. For instance, a man said 
this morning, “The land is mine, saith the TiOrd.” The Lord in this country 
should be the people, according to the Constitution. 

Of course, there are some that have “stolen the lands” and are accustomed 
to living off them, and it would be pretty hard to make them go to work, be- 
cause they do not know how. However, I am perfectly willing to appropriate 
out of the taxes enough to keep them alive, not as paupers, but because they 
ought to be treated right. 

I believe that nine-tenths of those who live from the toil of others are good 
and kind and try to do what Is right, but they are trying to harmonize two 
things that can not be harmonized, and therefore I would advocate the fol- 
lowing: 

First, tax lands not used or occupied, and hence held for speculative purposes; 
that is. such a tax as will make It unproiltable to hold It. 

We have been told that we have a great domain in Texas untouched by the 
plow ; and, in fact, Texas is so immense a country, there is so much land here, 
that it simply staggers the imagination. We can take all of Germany, with 
70, ODD, 000 inhabitants, and dump that into Texas, and when we have dumped 
all of that territory into Texas we have 80,000,000 acres left, and if we take 
27,000,000 off that, which is in cultivation, we have about 10,000,000 over. I 
think it is tliat in ro\ind numbers. It may be a little out of the way. So if all 
of Germany were put into the State of Texas, it would not nearly cover the 
uncultivated area. lu other words, we have over 100,000,000 acres of arable 
land in Texas whicii has never felt the touch of a plow. If the speculator 
could not hold that great area off of the market it would nqt have an artifi- 
cial value, inasmuch as the population is riot nearly in proportion to the land 
area. 

Some try to make the impression that because of our increase in population 
the value of land rose, which is not the truth. It did not rise because of that, 
but simply because it was held off the market and artificially boosted. 

There Is another rea.son for this climbing of land prices, and that is what 
the gentleman who testified before me spoke of. namely, the colonization 
.schemes of companies that sell laiuls almost valueless to people in the cities, 
who want invcstinents Imt who do not want to go there, ami if they did they 
could not live tliere when they went. We have soinetldng of that kind in my 
county, in the lower end, where the land is so poor that I can not see much 
more use for it than just to liold the earth together. Tliey absolutely sell 
that hind in 5 and 10 acre tracts at .$35 and $40 an acre. 

There is a concern, with headquarters in Kansas (Jity, Mo., the homo of the 
chairman of your commission, called the Provident Land (k)., which went there 
and founded “ Provi<lent City,” selling the city lots for $.80 and $40 apiece, and 
sold the land from $3r> to .$45 an acre. The land its(‘lf hud never sold for more 
than $5 an acre fpr grazing purposes. This same company some years ago 
had bought a tract from jt' certain man by the name of F. W. Neuhaus, and 
paid for it $11 an acre for about 700 acres, and the company made a $3,000 
payment on it. I don’t romeuiher the exact amount, but I know the man who 
sold it had brought suit to recover title and bought it back in the courts at $4 
an acre, not more than three months ago, showing the actual selling value of 
the land. It was advertised fof sale and no one wanted it for more than $4 an 
acre, and they were selling the same land at $35 and $40 an acre in these 
5 and 10 acre tracts to innocent parties from northern States. If a man had 
500 acres of it he might make a kind of a living raising cattle, but he would 
have to have cattle enough to start with. 

That is another artlficdal way of boosting. 

In connection with this land matter, we have been talking about getting 
capital to the country. The real capital of a country Is based upon the ability 
of the working people, fanners and laborers, to produce good things. This 
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ahould be the basis of all capital. Capital itself is but the product of labor. 
N'O one can get around that, and the lieaping up of capital in the hands of a few 
is the piling up of unearned labor. 

Now, since all the money of the country must have the stamp of the United 
States Government on its face before it is money, and since all the bunk notes 
lire issued through the Government and largely for nothing, without lnt(M-est, 
as one bunker told you, “ the banking business was a method — was a business 
in which you could get interest on what you owed,” which is largely the truth. 

I contend for immediate relief that the United States Government, with its 
supreme power, should coin money, paper money. If you please, and lend it to 
llie del)t*ridden and landless people direct on lands or on other good securities 
at a 3 per cent rate of interest direct, witliout the intervention of banks. 

Tile Government can do tliis tlirougli the post-ollice system at a cost wliich is 
less for the service performed than that of any otlier concern w’e deal with. 
We get more out of every 2 cents that wo pay for sending a letter than any 
other 2 cents we spend in any oilier way. Tiie Government has the powia* to 
issue all money, and it ouglit to deal with its peo]>le direct, and if we are the 
children of tlie Government, it looks mighty rough that the fatlier does not deal 
witii us more decently ; I know it is not the mother or it would sliow more 
sense. 

I propose that the Government go into tlie money-loaning business, as it 
went into the post-ollice business. Tlie post ollice was once a private affair, but 
I do not think tliut any decent, respectable, well-meaning citizen could ol).1ect 
to this plan. If the Government loaned money to Uie people at 3 per cent It 
would relieve us of all our taxes. The 3 per cent would be sullicient to jiay all 
the taxes and pay the running expenses besides of the Government for issuing 
the currency, and we would not have to criticize anyone for loaning money at 
40 jier cent. I would fc^el a whole lot better if I did not liave to criticize the 
people, but if the conditions are such as they are T can not help it. If the 
Government had done its duty this hearing never would have come. As one 
man said, we turned more snakes loose this time than we ever could kill, and 
if we have a house full of snakes it is time that we were tlnding it out and 
proceeding to kill tliem. 

I do not want to take any more of your time. I wish tliat I could have 
testified earlier, before some of tlu‘ earlier witnesses had covered some of these 
points. It wouhf have takim in(‘ l‘>l)ours to have covered tlie whole situation, 
but I would be glad to answer any questions anyone wishes to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner l..ennon has a f(‘W questions to ask; I have 
none, nor has Mrs. Harriman. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you noticed any exercise of political Inlluence 
by the owners Of the land over the renters on tlieir laml? 

Judge Mettzen. I have these letters that will show. I liave that in one 
group. 

(See Meitzcn Exhibit No. 1.) 

Personally, I have not. 1 find though, not as to the land class, however, but 
I find something of that kind as to personal matters in the newspaper business, 
but that is out of the domain of this investigation. 

Commissioner Lennon. Newspai)ers are not sociological yet. 

.Judge Meitzen. No. That is all 1 know, and 1 don’t want to interject that. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is the nature of the teacliing tliat is effective in 
your schools? What do you teach in the school? Tell us what your curriculum 
is, what books you use? 

Judge Mettzen. We use the books ns prescribed by tlie State school board; 
we have a State school law which changes books ev^ry four'years; tliat is, they 
select new ones, not always new ones — .sometimes the same ones; but it is the 
book that is generally furnished, but I don’t know — I see no groat difference in 
the books now furnished and those furnished when I was teaching; I have not 
been teaching for 20 years. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you use readers, and spelling books and arith- 
metics? 

Judge Meitzen. Yes, sir ; and geography books and grammars. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Do you have laml adjoining the schools for experi- 
menting — for experiment by the children, and teaching tliem to farm? 

Judge Meitzen. No — well, in rare cases we have. That idea is gradually 
growing. In later years the school department has authorized or required the 
teaching of agricultural Ideas to the children. Agriculture has been taught in 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 7 
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the schools for the last few years, and It Is stimulating this thought of gardens 
and patches, and the cultivation of plants and trees. 

Commissioner Lennon. And in conjuction with that, do they teach them some- 
thing of chemistry? 

Judge l\rKiTZEN. Yes, sir; the higher classes; the graded schools that one man 
told about in electric-light towns. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Don’t they teach the elements of chemistry in what 
we call the grade schools, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades? 

Judge Meitzen. We have a system of limiting grades in most of the rural 
schools. 

Commissioner I^ennon. I don’t understand your grades here. 

.Judge Meitzen. We have a book that the higher pupils are taught from, 
which teaches hygiene and anatomy, and various other branches of that science, 
in that direction. 

(V)nimis.sion('r Lennon. What is the percentage of children in the tenant dis- 
tricts that do not attend school at all? 

.Judge Meitzen. Well, there are quite a number. There are two reasons why 
they do not attend, accor<ling to my own Information. I live largely in a Ger- 
man and Lohcmian .speaking section. That is, the greater proportion of the 
people around me, in my adjoining counties, are German or Bohemian im- 
migrants or their children, they come from the old countries; and there wo 
find a class of people who don’t seem to like the idea of having their children 
become smarten* than they are themselves, and when they advane^e a little they 
keep them at home and put them to work, and besides they are very useful in 
helping hoe and pick the cotton, and in fact, in the country schools they usually 
have a vacation about cotton chopping time until that time is over, and in the 
cotton picking time the same thing; and a good many don’t attend. Among 
the Germans we find the desire to attend school far greater than among the 
Bohemians. 

There is a point that comes up in my mind at this time. A question was 
asked here yesterday, and I think it was improperly answered, why the foreign 
farmer more likely acquires a farm than the home-born fanner. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. I asked whether it was duo to the intensive agricul- 
tural education they received in Europe prior to coming here? 

.Fudge I\Ieitzen. Largely that is true; they hang togetlier. However, I have 
here a little article published in a newspaper at Hallettsvilfe, Tex., that will 
pi'obably throw some light on the methods that prevail. This was a case in 
a county court. [Heading:] 


“ AN INTERESTING CASE. 

“The suit of Ed Schmidt, acting as next friend for his daughter, against 
William Jlcuel for ex-wages in the amount of was the most interesting 

cjise in this term of county court. It had been appealed from the Shiner justice 
court, and the court here confirmed the verdict of the Shiner court for the full 
amount claimed, 

“ The Interest centered in the fact that the testimony showed that Ml.ss 
Schmidt, aged 10, wms one of the hardest working girls that Lavaca County 
has ever seem. For instance, she picked 3(>() pounds of cotton in a day, plowmd in 
the field, drove a four-horse team to a scraper on a private road, saw^ed w’ood, 
and on Sundays did the cooking. All of which she di<l for $6 a week, and later 
on, it was agreeel betwe'en Reuel and her father to make her wages $7..'1() a 
month.” ^ 

I read there before', .$0 a«vveek. She ought to have had $6 a week. 

“ Later it wms agreeei betwe'en Reuel and her father to make the w’ages $7.50 
a month, but Reuel failed to pay the $7.50 a month, hence the suit. 

“ q'he question that interested the neighbors of both parties, as well as those 
who listened to the testimony was how it hai)peiied that Mr. Ed Schmidt, who 
owns 140 acres of black larnl adjacent to Shiner, free of mortgage ” — I found out 
later that he had not paid for it, and it was not free of mortgage. That is a 
mistake — “ could or wmuld hire out his daughter, over IS years of age, draw 
the wages she eanied, jiiid r>ermlt her to work as she did without her being con- 
sulted in any way, good, bad, or indifferent, about the contract. 

“ The New Era hopes that the day is not far distant when the women of Texas 
will have the powder to look after legislation, protecting their slaters In cases 
like these that are occurring daily throughout the State, and esi>eclally in this 
part of the State where the ignorant opi>ositIon to women’s suffrage, compul- 
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sory education, and other beneficent laws registers the highest. Maybe this 
girl’s case is a composite picture of the reason for the male opposition.” 

Now, this is an extreme case; It does not hapi)en often that way, but there 
are usually girls and boys on the field, little and big, and women, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the girls and women usually in your neighborhood 
used as field hands to work? 

Judge Meitzen. Yes, sir; most of them. There are, though, many young 
people among the Germans and Bohemians that do not do this so much. The 
Americans are not as bad in this as some of the Germans and the Bohemians 
in the country. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you these questions, and I wish 
you would answer them concisely, please. It is a question that has been askt^d 
to-day, and I want to ask you, although they will furnish you an opportunity 
to say a great deal. The gentleman signs this “One”: Is not every child horn 
into the world entitled as a natural right to have enough land on which to 
stand and perhaps enough from which to dig his bread? What is your answer 
to that ? 

Judge Meitzen. My answer would be Herbert Spencer’s answer, I think it is. 
says that if the earth were parceled out to-day to all the people In it, and 
each given a portion, then the child that Is born to-morrow would have no laud. 
You undcj'stand now the proposition is simply this; The land belongs to the 
children unborn just as well as those who live now, and should never be 
monopolized or taken away from them. We can not afford to divide it out and 
then leave our coming generations without any. 

Chairman Walsh. What eftect would a universal guarantee of its natural 
right have on the tenant problem in both the town and country? 

Judge Meitzen. There would be no more tenants. We would have no more 
tenant jiroblems. We had no tenant proh.lem when I was a boy. We had no 
mortgage problem when 1 was a b(>y. ’fhe common slave that was just turned 
loose could get credit without a mortgage, and all these mortgages are the result 
of the conditions tliat tend toward the point of suppressing the i)oor, unable 
man. I feel this about it, that it is onr duty, we who are intelligent and who see 
these things, to relieve the conditions of the poor, ignorant jierson who does 
not know and is not capalile without onr assistance of helping himself. Wo 
who are iutelligei^t should realize our duty. We can't excuse ourselves by ac- 
cusing him of l>eiug the fool. We Wiow he is a fool. Certainly, but he is not 
responsible for lieing a fool. He was horn that. Neither am I resiionsible for 
being a little better educated and enlightened. 

Chairman Walsh, ’fhat is all. We (hank you very much. 

Judge Meitzen. 1 am very niiieh oldiged to you. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be excuseil. 

Prof. L. H. Haney. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. LEWIS H. HANEY. 

Chairman Walsh. WJiat is yonr name, please? 

Prof. Haney. Lewis H. Haney. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is yonr profession. Professor? 

Prof. Hanky. T am a university j»rofessor. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are you em[)Joved at the in-esent time? 

Prof. Haney. University of Texas, at Austin. 

Texas^^^^^^ And what position do you occupy with tlie University of 

Prof. Haney. 1 am professor of economics and chairman of the school of 
economics. 

Texas?^^^^^^ Walsh. How long have yon been connected with the University of 
Prof. Haney. Five years. 

Chairman Walsh. And just brlefiy state the jiiace of your nativity, your his- 
tory up to the time you came to the University of Texas. 

Prof. Haney. I was born in central Illinois, and after receiving the usual 
education went to college at Dartmouth, N. H., where I took my bachelor and 
master degrees, and from there 1 went on a travel fellowship to Wisconsin 
Where I took my doctor’s degree; and from there I went to the University of 
Iowa, where 1 was instructor in economics; from there to the University of 
Michigan, where 1 was assistant professor; from there to the University of 
Texas as associate professor and later us professor. 
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In the interim (luring the summers I have been employed by the State In 
connection witli the tax-coniniisslon work, willi the Federal Government — the 
Bureau of the Census — and was for some time, a period of time, special exam- 
iner for the lnt(n'state Commerce Commission. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Have you ]n*epared a paper, or discussion, Doctor, upon 
any subject covered by our hearing? 

Prof. Haney. I have. 

('liairman Walsij. Please give the general outlines of it. 

Prof. Hanky. Tlie papiT I have divided into four portions; one is a state- 
ment of tlie facts as to the usury and the like; the second is a statement of 
the evils Avliich 1 ('onceive to arise out of that; the third is a statement of the 
causes for the .said evils; the fourth is some constructive remedies for such 
evils, ha.sed, of course, upon my analysis of the cause.s. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. Doctor, in your own way, to cover the 
subject. 

Prot. Haney. T may .state that at some risk of l)eing coijsidei'cd academic I 
have pul tin* outlim's of this on a chart, and will put it up here', and if It 
worries anybody, if they tldnk it is academic. I wish they would forget it and 
not look at the board. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I think it will he of assistance. 

Prof. PlANEY. I do not intend to use it in my disciLSsion, but I luive outlined 
the statement of causes and the reme<rK*s which apr>ly to the evils. 

W’ithin the last two years there have btHui made three sei)arate investiga- 
tions of the averjige interest rates on farm loans in Texas. One found an 
average of 10.03 per ciuit; another, 10.30 f)er cent; another, 10.7 per cent. 
Only short-time loans basc^d on chattel mortgagees or personal security were 
included. There can, thenTore, lu' no doubt that a large part of the T('xas 
farmers pay much moiv than 10 per <.*ent few this kind of loans. This is but 
made the more certain by calling attention to the fact that many farmers pay 
but 8 per cent; that is not to be deni(‘d. It makes it more certain because it 
takes a rate of 12 i)lus per cent to make 10 plus per cent when averaged with 
these lower rates. 

These inten^st rates were paid by the average whiti’i Texas farmer and is not 
conliimd to the tenants. 

Two of the investigations were based on imports from Uanks. I have ex- 
cerpts of two lettiU's from banluws whiclCare of such inteiN^st, IMr. Chairman, 
that they should be read. I am not at liberty to give the names of thG.se bank- 
ers. Tliey are personal letters to me. The lirst, a national bank of McLennan 
County fr(»adingj : 

“The majority of tlie small banks have no regular rate of interest, and they 
usually add 10 iier c(ml to (he face of all not(^s running from eight months to a 
year, .so that they collect a year’s inWrest on notes running eight and nine 
months. Twelve p(*r (*ent Is usually charged on notes running a year. A great 
many notes, where they are purchased outright, are di.scounted at even a 
greater rate than that. However, it has always beeri my p()li(*y to charge the 
farmer 10 per cent on money for actual time the note had to run, as I have 
.some scruples about charging a greater rate than the law provid(*s.” 

The second letter Is as follows |rea(ling| : 

“Alnio.st invarial)ly the face value of loans is dis<*ounted at the l)ank.s, the 
amount depending upon the l>ank(‘r. whether he considers the loan safe or risky. 
Take .$100; the banker takes .$10 or $15, as the case may he, sind the borrower 
gets .$^) or $80.” 

About one-third^ <jf the bankers wilh whom I havi; liad communication indi- 
cated the existence of an interest rate of over 10 i)er cent. That comes from 
the bankers. 

Thus it Is easy to believe that the information from farmers shows a high 
average inten*st rate, I find that the farmers themselves report a rate of about 
12 per cent on the average. Taking a group of loans of $50 and under — a very 
common size of loan — the inter€*st rate actually paid averaged about 15 per 
cent. Out of 20 average tenant farmers who reiwrted to me during the last 
two months, 0 paid over 10 per cent and 1 was doubtful. That doubtfulness is 
typical In .some cases. 

In my judgment, based on .statements of both bankers and farmers, about 
one-third of those Texas farmers who do borrow pay more than the legal in- 
terest rate — about 33i per cent. 

Various means are u.s(*d to defeat the 10 per cent interest law. They are, 
for the most part, w'ell known, but I believe It will be Interesting to the com- 
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mission to have those means stated. The very fact that occasional salts are 
brought under the law is evidence that it is continually evaded. Some of the 
more common devices are as follows : 

1. Drawing a note for a sum so much larger than the actual principal of the 

loan that the excess is equivalent to over 10 per cent on the principal ; e. g., 
giving the note for $30 in return for a loan of .$25. ’ , 

2. Overstating the value of some article purchased on time; e. g., charging 
10 per cent on a debt of $200, the consideration in which is a $1.50 mule. 

3. Charging a lump sum for a loan which, when figured as a per cent on the 
principal, gives a rate over 10 per cent; e. g., A charges B .$5 for a loan of .$50 
for six months, making the interest 20 iier cent. 

4. Charging 1 per cent a montli, or 12 per cent a year. Twelve pci* emit is 
generally charged on fnrrners’ notes running for a year in some T(*xas counties. 

,5. Charging a full 10 per cent on a loan winch runs for less than a year, 
say 0 months; e. g., on a loan of .$.300 for 0 months .$30 is charged, wliereas 
only nlne-t\ve1fths of $30, or .$22. .50, could be ohargi^l legally. In some coun- 
ties 10 per cent is usually added to th(‘ face of the note whether it runs 8 
months or 12. Cut of 22 tenants who r(‘cently reported to me, 14 paid a year’s 
inleresi on loans that run for less than a year. 

0. Charging a full 10 per cent on a loan, the whole amount of which is not 
made available to the borrower; e. g., a tenant gives his note to a merchant 
for .$.300, at 10 per c(‘nt, due in 9 months, but he only draws on this amount to 
the extent of one-ninth each month, the balance remaining in the mercinint’s 
liands. Again, a farmer borrows .$3(KI from a bank, paying 10 per cent in a<l- 
vance, and is virtually required to leave ])art of the ijrincipal in the bank. 

7. Combining the addition of interest to tlie face of the note, with a limita- 
tion of the amount made available; e. g., a farmer goes to borrow $100. He 
makes his note for $110 or more and gels not $110, but $12 a month for 8 
months, .$90 on a note for $100. Tlds is an actual case reporte<l to me reccmtly. 

8. Charging so niucli for making and tiling the mortgage that an appreciable 
percentage is added to the cost of a loan; e. g., charging $1.50 for making and 
recording a mortgage to secure a .$30 loan. Such cimrges run from zero np to 
$1..50, varying in different counties and with different people. That is anotlier 
actmil case. 

By making loyns for short ])eriods, from one to three months, with the idea 
that they will he renewed, any exc(>ks interest secure<l by tlie prc'ceding n\etbods 
is sometimes intensified. 

Of course, the interest is almost nnlversally deducted from the principal at 
tlie timo the loan is made, and tins virtually incr<*nses the rate of interest. 
That is so common that It no longer attracts attention. It is called <lisconnt 
now instead of charging interest. The farmer goes to borrow $300 for a year 
at 10 per cent; ho gets $270 in cash ami really pays II. 1 per cent interest. * 

But you ask about how many farmers borrow. It is difftcult to get informa- 
tion of this sort, hut it is about as follows, INir. Chairman ; While I have not, 
of course, so many cases as would be requisite to establish any exact average, 
AOt the most notable fact about this whole question is that nobody lias any 
cases except one or two which be has seen or lieard of. ’riiat lieing the case, 
tlie fact that my conclusions are based upon about 150 cases lends some im- 
portance to them. 

About 95 per cent of farmers borrow from banks. Of these, aliout 75 per 
cent borrow regularly year after year. Over 95 per cent of temuits borrow from 
some source or other. From 7.5 to 80 per c<*nt of tenants borrow from some 
source other than the store; that is, they borrow cash orbits equivalent from 
the banker, the landlord, or neighbors. About OO^jier cent of (he tenants bor- 
row from banks; of that I am quite positive; and tlie average hank makes over 
50 per cent of the total number of its farm loams to tenant farmers. Tenants 
generally borrow regularly each year. 

But are the farmers’ loans of any considerable amount? The facts are 
approximately these : The average hank loan o# farm owners 1 find to he about 
$500. I think nearly one-half of the loans are $100 or less. A few large loans 
bring the average up. The average yearly borrowing from banks by tenant 
farmers is $2.50; the average yearly borrowing from landlords by tenant farm- 
ers is $125 ; the average yearly borrowing from other sources by tenants is $200. 

Now, these figures are approximate averages of the size of the loans made to 
those who borrow. 

If you take all the tenants, including those who do not borrow as well as 
those who do, I believe the average annual borrowing for the black-land tenant 
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would be found to be about $260, including the loans from banks, landlords, 
and neighbors and other sources, excepting only store credit. 

But are these amounts not small in proportion to the business done, you ask? 
Of the 20 tenant cases I have been able to study intensively the total amount 
of credit was, in 1913, over one-third of the gross income; in 1914 over three- 
fourths of the gross income. Five out of 20 in 1913 borrowed 100 per cent or 
more of the total for the year. 

In 1914 I believe nearly one-half of all tenants borrowed as much as their 
total gross income amounted to. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Prof. Haney. Nearly one-half would be accurate. But are these loans not 
for capital account, asks some business man, and are they not an indication 
of increased earning in the future? They are largely for capital ; but for 
circulating capital, and when the considerable proportion of loans made for 
carrying over past debts, and for consumption is remembered, \\q si‘e that the 
situation is unsound. 

Another important condition of farm loans is the time they run. But I will 
not take that up. That is well known, and investigation shows an average 
length of about seven months. 

Store credit : About S9 per cent of farm tenants are in debt at the store. Of 
these the average amount of credit was about .$185 in 1913. and $190 in 1914. 
Individual credits ran from $10 to $1,000. Mr. Stewart’s case, while exceptional, 
is not unirpie. I had several cases reported to me in which the loans w(‘re con- 
siderably higher. Two hundred dollars is a common amount. 

Ohairman Walsil (k)uld you say of what those bills consisted when they 
wonld run that high? 

Prof. Haney. I liave not been able to ascertain that; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In your investigation did it represent, perhaps, cash ad- 
vances in any case? 

Prof. Haney. I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. All right ; you may proceed. 

Prof. Haney. Not in these cases. The amount of store credit secured varies 
considerably with good and bad years, and this is also true of the proi)ortion of 
total borrowing thtit take.s the form of store credit. Thus I Inive rea.soii to 
believe that in 1913 about 39 per c(‘nt of the black-land tenants borrowing was 
in this shape, and that in 1914, a very bad year, it Avas 45 per cent. 

The average interest paid on store credit may be consf^rvatively put at 20 
per cent. To .secure an advance of credit the tenant gives the .storekeeper his 
note .secured by crops or chattels, or both. Out of 27 tenant cases which I 
studied recently, IS mortgaged their crops and 9 said they did not; but notice 
that all but 1 of these 9 did not trade on credit at the store. It was a high 
average bunch of tenant.s. The notes bear 10 i)er cent intere.st ; but the farmer 
only gets the use of so much of (lie loan as lie needs from time to time, and 
he has to pay extra high prices for supplies. Out of 21 tenants questioned by 
me 11 stated that they had to pay from 10 to 40 iim* cent above casti jirices and 
5 did not know whether they did or not. That is a v(‘ry interesting fact in 
itself, Mr. Chairman, that they did not know whether tliey were paying more 
than the cash or not. 

This may be ilenied, I have had it denied to me by landlords and those who 
run commissaries on the iilantations ; but the most that can be said is that the 
owners or those wlio pay cash get a 10 per cent or more reduction in the prlc*e.s 
they pay, which is the same as .saying that the tenant pays 10 per cent extra. 

There remains to, be mentioned a source of credit, which, while not resorted to 
as frequently ns the others?, is so undesirable that any of it is too much. I 
refer to the loan shark. They exist. They Avill lend money to anyone on 
almost any security, if the interest is high enough. They are visited* by the 
most thriftless .sort of tenant.s — in my county mostly negroes and Mexicans— 
and the interest exacted is enormous and unbelievable. Perhaps as common ns 
any other would be a ca.se like this; $50 in advance for a loan of $150, as I 
was told just a few days before coming up here by a man who ha,s had personal 
experience in the.se matters. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that somewhat typical? Do you think there are 
quite a number of such loans as that? 

Prof. Haney. The percentage of them no one knows, and no one can find out, 
in my judgment. I think there are enough of them to constitute an evil, to 
constitute the evil that is to be noted. 
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Now, in my discussion under the first head, Mr. Chairman, would you euro to 
ask any questions at that point or shall I proceed? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Coramlssloner Lennon. I wanted to ask one question. You mentioned the 
commissary store on the plantation. You are the first one that has mentioned 
that in this hearing. Are they numerous? 

Prof. Haney. That is almost tiie universal system where we have planta- 
tions; yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Operated by the owners? 

Prof. Haney. Operated by the owner where we have these larger planta- 
tions ; that is the general custom. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do tliey require cliattel mortgage for security on 
purchases the same as the stores in the towns? 

Prof. Haney. That is not, to my knowledge, the i)ractice. It is all in tlie 
family, the landlord has his lien. But a chattel mortgage is not required to 
my knowledge. 

As to the evils : It might hardly seem necessary to say that credit is, in itself, 
no evil. But liice good things, credit has been so abused in this State that 
many have come to regard it as a bad thing per se. Credit, however, lias its 
great use in equipping ellicient and honest industrial leaders with funds in 
the farming business as elsewhere. When in exchange for a promise to pay 
in the future, money or goods are given to a man of little or no honesty and 
efficiency, tlien credit becomes the occasion of evil. In order to insure hims(df 
against loss the lender must supervise the inefficient and keep watch upon the 
dishonest. Moreover, he must be compensated for the extra risk and trouble 
involved, and consequently he demands so high a rate of interest that the 
already inefiiclent and dishonest borrower is fatally handicapped in compe- 
tition with otlier producers. The result is that he falls behind and settles into 
a condition of chronic credit that is degrading. He docs not borrow for tl\e' 
purpose of investing and making a profit, or of saving. That will surely im- 
press you gentlemen. He borrows chielly to get a sort of circulating capital; 
that is, for the most part, subsistence — consumption. It is virtually wages. 
He borrows his wages and pays interest on them. Certainly this is the status 
of borrowing with the great mass of “ share croppers ” or “ halvers ” in Texas. 
It is these cases that those have in mind who say that credit is “ too cheap.” 
X will show that tliere are otliers, Hiough. 

I have siiown tliat the tenant often borrows as much or more than liis entire 
annual gross income. Here I will add that in the majority of cases he owns 
next to notidng and is not encumbered with chattel mortgages. Perhaps one- 
half own some of the farm equipment tliat is not mortgaged, but nine out of 
ten of these have most of their working animals encumbered, and the other 
half have absolutely none of their instruments of production free. When you 
remember that they are not saving auytliing, you can realize how hopeless 
and ineflicient they tend to become. 

Cl edit, which is, when properly used, a most beneficial agent of progress 
s lould normally be granted in sucli amounts as can be used with profit by 
business men. Many Texas farmers get credit, not for profit, but for sub- 
sistence. This is an abuse. 

In sliort, one great evil is not credit, but the abuse of credit, if the loans 
are made to men who, lirst, have not the fnndaimmtal bases of credit and 
who, second, are really not business men but laborers. 

All this is coupled witli the important fact that poor farming is fostered bv 
keeping poor farmers in cliarge of farming opmailions, men who ought to he 
laborers. This is largely responsilile for the pres^pnt inefficient use of 1’exas 
soil, in my judgment. It is one reason why landowners cun get but 2 or 
a per cent on their investment, which is the general situation here 

The preceding concerns farmers, mostly tenants, who are defective in the 
very bases of credit, lack integrity or efficiency, or both. Whether these be 
one-tenth or one-third of all, no one knows; but their number is large enough. 

The second great class of evils comes with those farmers who do not have 
the potentiality for sound credit operations ; who are or might be good risks. 

I believe they are at least one-third of all; that is, those who might be good 
risks. Of course some will say that the good teuant gets good credit. But 
too fr^uentiy the good suffer with the bad. The lender can’t always dls- 
fn especially where they are moving so continuously as they are 

in this State. Again, the total risk of lending is Increased by the numerous 
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poor risks. And, finally, many borrowers who could be good risks follow the 
bad example of the poor risks. 

These potentially good ones are often in the vicious circle; they are inefR- 
clent largely because they can’t get the means to improve. To get a start 
they need funds at reasonable rates. But so high are the rates they pay, and 
so small is tlie proportion of the value of their security that they receive, that 
often they can gather no headway. The inevitable bad year — in Texas, one 
in every five years, to put it very conservatively — puts them inaler. The man 
wiio has to pay 12 pin* cent for cash, and from 20 to 30 per cent for book credit, 
must be a mighty good man to get ahead. Potentially good men are preventecl 
from acquiring and using machinery and live stock, to say nothing of becoming 
farm owners; and thus, again, , Texas agriculture suiTers. 

Resides the stagnation and pcHjr farming tliat result in part from the credit 
system of our State, a distinct evil comes in the effect on marketing. The 
crops are mortgaged; and the lender naturally makes the mortgage mature 
when the croj) is harvested. Thus the crop must be sold at onc(\ regardless 
of price. How many borrowers would hold their cotton if they could is doubt- 
ful ; no one knows that. But it can not be denied that it would be better if 
they could have the means to hold if they would. 

I might mention the fact that the evasion of a statute in itself is an evil, 
while I am talking about evils, but that sort of evil is so common that it re- 
quires no discussion. 

The causes: Now, T believe, in passing to the causes and remedies, that the 
credit problem is an index of the whole land problem. Superiicial observers are 
too apt to attribute our bad cre<lit conditions entirely to one cause, n<nv blaming 
the farmer, now the lamllord, and now some hiw or other. But the matter is 
not simple. Tlie rate of interest and terms of credit jire immediately d(»pend- 
ont upon risk and upon the productivity of loans. If borj’owers are honest and 
thrifty, or possessed of property, and if tlie productivity of Investment is high, 
risks will lie low, and so will interest rates. Thus the problem may be roughly 
summed up as being one of risk. Also, credit may be hampered by restrictions 
upon the flow of capital into unsupplied areas. 

What, then, are the causes that alTect risk in Texas? And what are the 
barriers that hinder the flow of capital hither? They can be reduced to two 
classes; first, natural condition; second, to social arrangeyierits. The dis- 
tinction is worth while, for obviously natural conditions are brrgely beyond our 
making, and social arrangements we have made and can make again. 

First, as to natural conditions: (1) The character of those who borrow. 
That some proportion of the Texas tenantry is deficient in tlie very bases of 
credit, no one denies. No one knows how large it is. It seems to be large 
enough to be an important cause of a high inten‘st rate. Perhaps one-third of 
our tenants arc .so shiftle.ss and ineflicient as to be very poor risks. And 
these are the ones who move .so often that the lender can not count on them. 
No one knows the cau.se and one guess is as good as another. 

A .second natural cau.se is the extreme uncertainty of our climate. For 
example, at Fort Worth the anniuil rainfall betweim 1899 and 1999 varied 
l»etwc*en 18 and 4.1 inches, with wi<le fluctuations each year. Frosts and floods 
and hot winds play their part. Of course our one-crop system intensities tliis 
risk. 

Social arrangement; (1) First among social arrangements may be men- 
tioned various statutes which operate to increase risks and I'educe the supply 
of capital. 

(a) The homestead law is the most serious restriction. In a general way 
it locks up a large ^lart of the assets of Texas farmers .so that they can not be 
made the basis of credit. And this diminishes the amount of capital that can 
be attracted to this State. It Is an unsurmountable obstacle to the organiza- 
tion of the cooperative land-mortgage a.ssociations which have done so much 
good in Europe. As long-time loans require such security as land, the home- 
stead-exemption law makes the evil system of .short-time loans and renewals 
too common. T^oans on chattid-mortgage securities are often too short, bear 
too high a rate of interest, and afford too small a proportion of the value of the 
security to be desirable. The larger landowners, under the exemption of home- 
steads, are often compelled to boi-row on farms that are not well improved, 
because their best farms are homesteads; and this makes their interest higher. 
The small farmer, on the other hand, is dtscriminatcHl against, in that he owns 
no land above the amount exempted, and consequently must mortgage his 
crops and other chattels and buy supplies at tenant prices. Mr. Cliairman, 
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remember the average farm in the black land is only 117 acres in size, and the 
homestead exemption is 200 acres, and 57 per cent nt* all Texas farms are under 
200 acres. The average size of farms in east Texas is only 90 acres in size. 

I have here to say that the homestead law is evaded. All unreasonable laws 
are. Through loan companies, bona fide sales are made where loans are renlly 
desired. The ostensible seller, but real borrower, retains a vendor’s lien, as 
has been pointed out. Also a mechanic’s lien that the law authorizes is used 
to evade the law. You understand that you can place a mortgage on a home- 
stead for the purpose of erecting a dwelling thereon, and it amounts to giving 
a mechanic’s lien for that purpose. The evasion arist*s in tliat the amount of the 
lien, and the use made of the proceeds, are not always in accordance with 
the lawful purpose. Of course the law adds an element of risk, and this jnits 
an additional burden of interest upon the borrower. 

But what it comes to is tiiis: We encourage the purchase of homesteads by 
allowing the land to remain subject to for<‘ed sale for the amount of tlie pur- 
chase price. Then we turn and prevent the liome owner froju pi-ospering on 
his land by making it dillicuit for him to use the homestead us a basis of credit. 
This may force him back to the ranks of the tenantry. 

The law also may keep the landowner, if a landlord, from making those im- 
provements that the tenant needs for more intensive cultivation. 

(?>) The attitude of Texas toward corpor.-itions of all sorts, right or wrong, 
has been an agency in retarding investment and settlement by enteriwising 
business men. 

(c) In particular, legislation which restricts the operations of life insurance 
comi)anies keeps much investment out of the State by subjecting foi-eign com- 
panies to a tax of 3 per cent. I refer to the Robertson law, which piits a tax 
of 3 per cent on Texas policies unless the companies invest 75 per cent cd the 
resei’ves against such policies or 25 to .50 per cent of the total assets in Texas 
lands or securities. We keep them out altogether. We kill the goose that 
migiit be laying golden eggs in this State. I am going into that more in detail, 
if it be desired, at the end ; but probably it would be well just to let that state- 
ment go for the present. 

{( 1 ) Again, the taxation of mortgages, inasmuch as the tax is generally 
shifte<l to the mortgagor, tends to Increase Interest paid by borrowers on farm 
property. 

(c) One other law which, by in«*oasing risks, tends to some slight extent to 
keep interest up is that concerning the administr.ation of estates. Tliis law 
makes notice of administration by publication ii\ a county newspaper valid, and 
provides that claims against estates which arc not presimted within 12 months 
after the oi-lginal grant of letters testamentary or of administration must wait 
until all claims so presented are satislied. This, by increasing risks, keeps the 
mortgage rate up, 

(2) Aiiotlier group of “social arrangements bore T come to the customs-— 
which cause bad credit lies in customs and metliods of industry — methods not 
required by any law, Tliese, in part, tak(» us back to the ciiara'cter of tin? peo- 
ple, no doubt: but, in part, they may be removed, and they may be discussed 
separately. Faulty methods in farming and marketing increase risk ami are 
fundamental in causing bigli interest aial unfavorable terms. I will say next 
to nothing on the score of farming methods, hut merely observe that (Jerman, 
Swedish, and Bohemian fai‘in<*is luive relatively little (iiiUculty on the score of 
credit and rapidly rise out of tenantry. 

The lack of marketing organization, however, it should be pointed out, affects 
credit in two ways: First, the al)illty to pay of the borrower is reduced to the 
extent that unwise grading, packing, and shipping ^ait dowi^ the proceeds of the 
sale ; second, tlie risk of lendtTS is increased by every carload that goes to the 
wrong market or goes at the wrong time. The present lack of kn()w ledge of 
market conditions and of warehouses for holding produce pending the clearing 
of glutted markets are serious menaces to the ability-to-pay basis of credit. 

On the other hand, the saving of present ws^stes In marketing would reduce 
somewhat the need of borrowing. 

The dependence of borrowers upon ordinary commercial credit — not suited to 
agricultural loans — and the failure of landowners to prt)vide adequate faellities 
for storage of crops are causes of much loss in marketing. In my opinion, the 
chief criticism of landlords In Texas lies in the Inadequate improvements they 
provide the tenant, for it results In damaged cotton, sorghum, etc., and forces 
marketing. If the landlords, however, could count on better tenants, they 
would be more forward in this matter. It is a two-sided matter, as has been 
pointed out. 
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I can hardly bring myself to leave the question of farming methods without 
a word on the bad effects of speculative landholding. To give you some idea of 
wliat I mean, all Williamson County lands increased 183 per cent in value from 
1900 to 1910 ; yet only 55 per cent are Improved in 1910, and in Bexar County 
lands increased 200 per cent, on the average, with only 24 per cent Improved. 
And you can find similar situations in Bell County and others. Now, It Ifl 
obvrous what that means. To some extent it keeps land from cultivation, but 
this is not siiihcient, in luy judgment, to be important. The chief evil is that a 
general speculative fever pos.^esses most Texas farmers. They hold more land 
than tliey can farm well. They farm with an eye on the land market. I'hey 
are more like goldseekcTS tliau sober producers. This is, in part, responsible 
for the shifting and wandering of tenants. Until our farmers buckle down to 
making all they can on their farms by farming and make a life study of their 
lands we will linve poor farming, sldfting farmers, and needlessly high risks. 

As to credits, in geiua-al it may be said tlnit oiir whole credit system is based 
on the assnmi)tion, first, that the fanner is to raise nothing but cotton; and, 
second, is to sell all the cotton in October and November. 

Tliose are tlio two salient aspects of our ci*edit system. It is specialized to 
helping llie farmer “make a crop,” which crop is given as security. The whole 
system is in a rut. It forces the farmer to stay in the rut. It does not pro- 
vide for live stock nor improvement.s. It does not enal>le the farmer to hold 
his crop. The idea of charging 10 per cent for loans on a prospedive crop Is 
reasonahlo, especially when there is no diversification; but to charge 10 per 
cent on loans secured by durable crops when made and when their value is 
pi’etty well known is absurd. 

So min'li for tlie statenaait of the causes. The di.scussion of tlie remedies, of 
cours(‘, is only possible after we know the causes. 

Remedies: In considering tlie possibility of improving the farm-credit situ- 
ation, I am imr)ressed with the fact that tliere is no cure-ull, no panacea. We 
must build from tlie ground ni). Wo must take care that tlie bases of credit 
are established. We must attack the demon risk along the whole line. I do 
not lielieve that tliere is a group of fanners in any part of tlie country that are 
more in tlie jaws of risk, which Is a menace and an evil to all mankind, than 
the Texas farmers. 

''I'lie fundamental causes of risk have been outlined. Now^ let me mention 
all the possible precautions that, in my ^adgnient, may be taken to redut:e 
risks. First, tliose from natural conditions: Diversitication and the raising 
of live stock imist be regarded as a kind of Insurance. It pays in the long 
run. Our water must be conservisl and irrigation used where possible. 
Orcliard-heating <levices must be adopted. More drought-resistant crops are 
still a possibility. Tlien, secoml, we must redoulile tlie battle against the 
forces of ignorance and Ihriftlessness. Kducation is the strongest ally of good 
credit. And to tliese ends there must come a hidter understanding between 
landlord and tenant. You see I am just outlining, Mr. Chairman. Finally, 
W(‘ must modify certain laws aln'iuly referred to as liampering credit, and then 
enact otliers to encourage those forms of organization that build up credit. 
To be concrete, I will mention two .specific steps tliat should be taken at once. 

First, the liomestead-exeniptioii law should be ultere<l, thoiigli not abolished. 
With the changed comlitions and higher land values tlie 200-acre exemption 
lias become an evil. Of 20 bankers and money lenders questioned 16 were in 
favor of some change; and, more notable still, over half of the borrowers ques- 
tioned were of a like opinion. I think this will soon be an issue with us. 
Something like the following provision would be good : Have a fixed minimum 
exemption of a cei5:ain valkte, say To this add a certain per cent of 

any additional land values owned up to, say, $5,000. Establish $5,000 as a 
' laxinium amount that may be exempt. When it is remembered that the aver- 
age-size farm is only 117 acres in the black-land belt and 90 acres in east 
Texas, the folly of a 200-aere exemption is apparent. Indeed, any exemption 
based on the number of acres jvorks an injustice, for land varies .so in value. 
But the value of the land in an average black-land farm is under $4,000, so 
that a $5,000 maximum is liberal. 

The second specific step should be the enactment of such laws as are neces- 
sary to establish cooperative organizations, both in marketing and credit. The 
former Is now provided for in Texas— though not on a cooperative basis — by 
a statute that Is good as far as it goe.s. But our provislon.s for cooperative 
credit is as good as nonexistent. We might just as well have no such law on 
the books. In the first place, we have no cooperative land mortgage associa- 
tions, a form of organization that makes land a fairly liquid asset, and a basis 
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of cheap credit in more civilized countries. Nor will we have them until our 
homestead-exemption law is modified. 

In the second place, we have no personal-credit associations. To be sure we 
have a law, but it is futile. As I pointed out in an article publlslied in March, 
1914, this law provides a maximum interest rate of 6 per cent, wliile the 
average commercial rate is at least 7^ i)er cent. So great a difference is not 
practical. Moreover, the provision that loans shall not exceed $200 nor run 
for longer than eigiit months are bad in a State in which the average amount 
borrowed from banks alone runs from $250 to $500, and in which credit is 
needed for at least nine months. 

But even if tlie inaciiinery of organization provided were perfect, it is more 
than doubtful if it would be used, for there woul<l be lacking the niotivi' force 
to overcome tlie fri(;tion of ignorance and custom. The time lias come for 
action. It is easy to talk and to pass laws. What we need is deeds. \N'e need 
wise men in the field showing farmers how and staying on the job until the 
organization is in working order. We need a wise man at the head of such a 
field force to direct its operations and to focais suggestions for reforms. If 
only we could count upon getting such a man, I would say that one of the 
greatest steps of progress that couhl be taken would ])e to establish the oflice of 
commissioner of cooptavitive organizations, and to put at his disposal an ade- 
quate force of field workers. 

Now, that may seem a little bit rhetorical and obvious to you gentlemen and 
ladies of the commission, but if you had lived in Texas even as long as I have 
you would be conversant with the fact that we are more given to talk and the 
passage of laws and less given to deeds, perhaps, tlian other population of simi- 
lar size and natural resources in the world. 

Then, too, if we are to have any considerable use of cooperative credits, some 
central organization must be provided. This would be a central cooperative 
bank with shares held by local associations. IMease do not confuse it with the 
Cohiuitt Central Bank. I believe that the State would act wisely if it were to 
place on deposit with this bank some of the publi(; funds, or to purchase stock 
in the bank, or both. Indeed, it is doubtful if we can hope to get started, so 
great is the inertia of that part of our farming population which most needs 
improved credits, unless the State steps in and assumes a wise degree of posi- 
tive leadership. 

The upshot of*the matter is : • 

1. Credit will be dear as long as these risk-bi'eeding fundamentals remain, 
and they can only be eradicated by years of training. 

2. Meanwhile, however, we can do much to make the best of a bad situation 
by removing barriers, and by relieving the farnuu- of his dependence upon credit 
that is not designed for agricultural loans. It can be proved that farmers, who 
are no better than a large part of our tenants, get credit at the same rate that 
other business men do. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask you a question. 

(k)minissioner liUNNON. Professor, do these extensive credits and high rates 
of interest have any injurious or beneficial reflex influence on the other busi- 
ness of this community that would warrant the whole people in becoming in- 
terested in tills subject, no matter what business they are in? 

Prof. Hanly. It profoundly affects the whole situation. The whole State of 
Texas, including the parts not interested in cotton raising, are affected by this 
vicious system. It affects everyone of us. You see it is the fundamental basis 
for bad farming, and we depend upon the farms. 

Commissioner Lein non. Then it has its effect upon either business ])rosperlty 
or depression? ^ • 

Prof. Haney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Dr. Haney, I have been handed one question t<^ ask' you, 
and I will read it to you. Would not the taxation of land values which would 
stop land speculation reduce the selling price of land and make more oppor- 
tunities for tenants to own their own homes? • 

Prof. Haney. What kind of a tax is meant? 

Chairman Walsh. I am reading it to you just as it was handed to me. 

Prof. Haney. I can not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. You can not answer it in that form? 

Prof. Haney. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that Is all. You will be excused, then, Doctor. We 
are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Thurman, please. 
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TESTIMONY OF DE. W. L. THUEMAN. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Dr. Thurman. W. L. Tliiirmau. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Dr. TiKUiMAN. Lecturer in the field. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Dr. Thurman. Oklalioma. 

Chairman Walsh. You reside in what part of Oklahoma? 

Dr. TumiMAN. Northwest part. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly sketch, Dr. Thurman, as the other wit- 
nesses have done, what yonr oj^ijorl unities of observation Imvt' been? 

Dr. Tiii'RirAN. I was Itorn and reared on a ranch here in Texas in the early 
days. Wlien the rancliin^x pass(Ml away I went into fanning. When I was 
about 22 years old I combined teachinj; and farinins. liUter on I dropped the 
teaching; and combined farndni? with preaching for a nnmbcT of years. Then 
I went into the study and practice of medicine and followed that until four 
years a^o. 

Chairman Walsh. You say yon are in the fiehl as a lecturer now? 

Dr. ThukiMan. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What field? 

Dr. Thurman. Socialist le(*ture field. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have ycai nnnle any study of the land question in the 
State of Oklahoma? 

Dr. Thuraian. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would plejise j;ivo us the result of your ob- 
servations or anytliinji' yon liave prev)ared, Mr. Thurman, having a view to 
avoiding any possible repetition. 

Dr. Thurman. Wilh your p(M’mission, in order to avoid losing time, because 
you have had so iniieh consumed, and so mneh has been said that I do not think 
it is necessary to keep me l)ut a fcAv minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Dr. Thurman. 1 will read a general statement, ami then I would prefer to 
economize time i)y your asking whatever questions yon j>refer. [Hesiding:! 

“ Tlie qu(‘stion regarding the development Texfis during J'he last 20 years 
has been so fully discussed by Cov. Fergnf^>n that T rc'gnnl it as unnecessary 
to spend any time on that point. Likewise l\Tr. P. S. Nagle has so fully dis- 
cussed the development of ()klal>oma sinre its o|)ening ut> l)y act of Congress 
that nothing need he said on that line. Tenantry has developed rapidly from 
the time that tlklahonm la'canie a State. Prior to stateinaxl in Oklahoma all 
of the white people were tenanis except those wijo intermarried with the In- 
dian peoitle. The reason for such a large perecmtage of Avhite tenants during 
tlie tribal time was that all the land in what is now Oklalioma was held In the 
iianu' of th(‘ Indian governments, and therefoT’U white [leople, except those Avho 
acquired a riglit iiy intermarriage, were excluded from control of the soil, and 
of necessity, if th(‘y farmed in the Tmlian country, they were renters, paying 
rent to Indian landloi'ds. Witli tlie opening of Oklahoma for settlement under 
tlie allotment of lamls eame the end of the tribal control of land. The Indians 
received tlieir allotments. And T might add here that for certain negroes, either 
Indian slave's or their descendants, received 4()-acre allotments. 

“By act of Congn'ss th(‘ remainder of the land, except that portion reserved 
and knoM’ii as segregated land, was settled by white people, who took it as 
liornesteads. Oklahoma began Avith free homes. Less than a cpiarter of a cen- 
tury has passi'd hy*and no\# 5.3 per cent of its population are renters and over 
80 per cent of its farms are mortgaged. Even in some of the best counties of 
the State in the wheat belt — now, to use this board as an illustration, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you draw a line east and west, from Texas on the west to Arkansas on 
the east, right through Oklahoma City, north of that is the grain belt, and 
then the Santa Fe Hoad, runnkig out f>f Fort Worth and north, runs through 
Gainesville, Ardmore, and north to the Kansas line, and that divides the 
State almost In half east and west, and west of that ralhvay is* largely a grain 
bolt. Even in the wheat belt — T refer now to the part in which I live up here, 
the northwest part — dividing the State east and west nnd north and south, and 
including the tier of three counties from the Kansas side — even in the wheat 
belt 87 per cent of the farms are under mortgage. When we remember that 
the hi.story of mortgaged farms is that 62 per cent of them are lost under fore- 
closure of mortgages, it is certain that the doom of many farmers of Oklahoma 
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who are counted as home owners will be that in a few years they will be 
pushed over into the renters’ column. 

“ We now have in Oklahoma 104,000 tenant farmers — those fl^^ures are ob- 
tained from our agricultural department. Add to this number the 62 per cent 
of the 80 per cent who are living on mortgaged farms and we will have 52, (XK) 
more tenant farmers in that State. Add to tlie present number of tenants, 
104,000, this 52,000, and it will make 156, (K)0 tenants, leaving us about 45, (XK) 
who will own farms, homes, in that State. The development of tenam y in 
Oklahoma has been rapid. I would estimate Oilly 500 per c(*nt since* the orig- 
inal opening of Oklahoma. I have not the official figures, however, and I have 
estimated 5(K) per cent in 20 years. 

“Landlordism is developing in Oklahoma for the following reasons: 

“ 1. Some have become retired farmers and moved to town. Those ]daoes 
are now rcTited. 

“ 2. Some own farms in Oklahoma who have h'ft the State. 

“3. Some have bought additional farms. Generally the farms thus bought 
were under mortgage; the original owner sold his e<iuity in the land. 

“ 4. Many Indian allotments are very large, as laml was allotted not only 
by the Indian parents, but also by each Imlian child. Most of this land is 
worlced by tenant farmers. And I would explain l)y saying, take the (‘astern 
half of the State, the greater portion of the Indian allotim'iits are in that half. 
Take the Five Civilized Tidbes, being the Choctaw'S, Chickasaws, Cherokees, 
Oeeks, and Siuninoles, and take them altogether they were very nunn'rous, 
and the i)urents, with the children, all had allotments, and that is one cause 
of the very high tenancy there. Tlu^y do not often farm their own hind. And 
those allotments, as I say, w('re made not only to tin* Indian i>aronts, but also 
to i*ach Indian child, and most of this land is now farmc'd by tenants. 

“ 5. Land grafters have gotten control of a great deal of Indian land by pay- 
ing to the Indians a small price for a lease. Then the grafters rent these 
lainls to landless families at greatly increasc'd rent. One firm lawyers in 
Ardmore, Okla,, are thus ('ontrolliug about 1,500 farms, and they have about 
1.500 families renting under them. 

“The cotton r(‘gion of the State has the greati'st number of tenant farmers. 
Th(‘ cotton region of Oklahoma proper is pretty well in the soutlu'astern 
cpiarter of the State, and along the southern counties in the w(*stern half of 
the State. TlH*re is a considerable ‘timount of cotton raised there. 

“ Now, tak(* the Santa Fe llailroad, from where it crosses Red Ilivc'r north 
of Gainesville, Tex., on north to Guthrie, Okla., tlmn draw a line across tlu' Stale 
east to Arkansas; that part of Oklahoma inclmbnl in tlmse lines, the south- 
eastern part of the State* — and over two-thirds of the fai’iners are tenants, liv- 
ing in poverty, sheU(*red by wretcinMi shacks, most of them not fit for human 
habitation. West of the Santa Fe Railroad, taking in the western half of the 
State, and across the northern half of the Stat(‘ — from Arkansas to Texas — 
there .is a better cla.ss of buildings gemwally, though 5 per cent of them are 
poorly (‘onstructed shacks. 

“ Tlu're is an ec<momic ri'ason for the difference in the housing <*onditions in 
the southeast quarter of the State, as compared with the other three-quarters. 
The three-quarters ref(*rred to — ^that Is, the northern half and the southwestern 
quarter — those* regions of the State are almost without timb(*r ; there is jerac- 
tically no sawmill timber at all out of which to build houses; and having to 
buy lumber on the markiT, good lumber was bought. Also, having little timber 
for fuel, it became nec(‘ssary to ('conomlze on fuel l)y constriK;ting goo<l houses. 
But the southeast quarter of the State had pl(*nty of timb(*r, and log houses 
were built. Homes were built out of “ rawhide ’’-«r-that is,' lumber made from 
the native timber, oak, elm, cottonwood, all of which warps badly. This 
insured pUmty of ventilation during a blizzard. B(*sid(*s those mentioned are 
the old log shacks that were built from 30 to 40 y(*ars ago by the Indians. These 
Indian shacks were generally very poorly constructed, aiul many of them w'ere 
built with ridgepoles instead of rafters, and tke ridgepoles are bagging down 
in the middle, and the mo.st of them are in a wretched condition, and many 
positively dangerous in time of high winds, and yet familic^s are living in them. 
These Indian shacks are leaky and rotting down. It is in these log pens and 
rawhide houses that thousands of our Oklahoma tenant families live. They 
are helpless, hopeless, industrious slaves, living in degrading poverty. The 
women and the children are overwork(*d, a well as the men. Most of them are 
now very poorly clad and poorly fed. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that we can 
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duplicate that Stewart family in Oklahoma by the hundreds In the southern 
part of the State. 

“ Fifty per cent of the tenant farmers’ children have limited advantages for 
obtaining education. The chief hindrance is In the fact that the tenant farmer, 
in order to farm at all, must use all of his children who are old enough to 
render help as laborers on the farm, first, in helping to make the crop, a perioci 
covering May 1 to August 1. Secondly, their assistance must be had from 
September If) in the work of picking cotton, and that ends about the middle of 
December. 

“ The percentage of ignorance in the cotton South is greater than in the 
northern portions of the United States, and there is a much greater percentage 
of illiteracy in this section of Oklahoma, growing out of the economic conditions 
under which peoi)le work, than in other parts. Growing up in ignorance, what 
shall we expect of them? 

“ In the practice of imMlicine I have had opportunity to study closely into the 
conditions whicli surround the tenant cotton farmers of Oklahoma and to note 
the elTect of these conditions upon home life, health, and mental development of 
the people. 

“ Protection of the mothers and children and against conditions that Impose 
overwork and insufficient food is demanded. Society must meet the question 
involved. Society rests upon an economic basis; it is determined from that 
basis. Our social evils are economic in origin. Th(‘ remedy must consist in 
changes in the economic base of society. Economic relations must be adjusted 
to meet the changed economic btisis or there can be no solution of our socaal 
problems. Our house must be builded upon the solid rook of economic justice, 
or our civilization will go down.” 

I am glad,* Mr. Chairman, that your commission has taken ui) the work of 
making investigations to determine the cause and cure for our social evils. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that Mr. Nagle ju*etty \vell stated tlie historical 
conditions of the land question? 

Dr. Thuuman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the other topics covered by the questions submitted 
to .v(ni, 1 ikewi.se ?i 

Dr. Thukman. I do not remember so well about that. I remember very dis- 
tinctly about the land question, becau.se I heard his analysis of the land situa- 
tion. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman has asked me to ask you whether or not 
you have ob.served whether there was any overcrowding in the sleeping apart- 
ments? 

Dr. Tnuu&fAN. In many instances, yes; in quite a number of instances, not. 
But there is in many others. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do the lamllords r(‘cognize their social responsibility to 
their tenants In regard to housing conditi<uis, and .so forth? 

Dr. Thurmax. A few do; but not generally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do thv‘ tenants as a rule usually show prop(‘r considera- 
tion for the property of the lamh^wners? 

Dr. Thl'uman. Yes; exceid in taking cure of the land, and that grow.s out of 
the fact that as a rule they have oidy a one-year contract, and they can not 
feel the interest they should in the matter of protecting the land against wash- 
ing by constructing the nece.ssary ilitches. Iti the tenant quarters of the State 
hundreds of thousands of acres have been ruined by washing away. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, is there a feeling of unrest, or other- 
wise, among the tenants? 

Dr. Thurjuan. A vei-y daep-.seated feeling of unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that feeling met, if in any way, by the State? 

Dr. Thurman. 1 do not know that I understand your question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any effort, through yuiblic agencies, to caire those 
conditions; that is, by an appeal to the law or to the legislature? 

Dr. Thurman. No; there is nothing being <lone at the present. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. Do the women up in your part of the State drag 
the cotton sacks? 

Dr. Thurman. Very generally, in the cotton region where I used to practice 
medicine. 

Commissioner Harriman. As a doctor, what do you think the effect of that Is 
upon them? 
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Dr. Thubman, I positively know, after being in the practice of medicine for 
years, that many of them are ruined. 

Commissioner Hareiman. Their health? 

Dr. Thurman. Yes. I have seen, many times, women as far advanced as six 
or seven or eight months make regular hands, and, then, I have known of some 
exceptional cases where they have worked up to the very week or even the very 
day of confinement. 

Commissioner Habriman. What effect does that have on the child? 

Dr. Thurman. It is very detrimental, necessarily, in most cases. And just 
there, if I may add, in answer to your inquiry about the women, what I know 
about another extreme case. I do not mean to be understood that this Is gen- 
eral ; but, in extreme cases where they have been driven by poverty, I liave seen 
the women in the (‘otton Helds with babies 2 wwks old, and I have seen them 
with their little babies not a month old bedile<l on tlie back end of the cotton 
sa(!ks — away back there 10 feet on the sacks, which had been converted into a 
bed — and they drag tlie little fellow's across the held, not a month old. No one 
was left at home to take care of the child, because everybody w'as out at work 
in the field. 

Commissioner Harriman. Are those white people, as w'oll as colored? 

Dr. Thurman. Yes; white, as well as colore<l. 

Commissioner Harutman. Are you a Socialist preacher because you think 
socialism is the remedy for this condition? 

Dr. Thurman. I do think so. I believe that society must be reorganized to 
adjust itself to the changed environment. The environment changes from time 
to time, and the old organization will not fit into the new environment. 

Commissioner Harrtman. Could you in one or two words tell us what your 
definition of socialism is? 

Dr. Thurman. I would give it, in the fewest possible words, as the collective 
owmership and collective management of those things upon w'hich all the people 
must depend for life. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Doctor. You may be excused 
finally. 

Mr. Davis, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN DAVIS. 

Chairman Wat^^h. State your nayie, please. 

Mr, Davfs. .Tohn Davis. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Davts. In the city of Dallas. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. I believe you are a practitioner of law in Dallas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any study of the land question in east 
Texas, particularly with reference to the cut-over land? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I wuis born and reared there. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you w’ould be kind enougli, Mr. Davis, to dOvSerihe 
the conditions there, if you please, and give the reasons why tliose lands are 
not on the market, if they are not on tlie market, and wiiat figure the situation 
there cuts in the whole land (piestion, if you have hoard it discussed. 

Mr. Davts. Do you want to discuss it historically? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Davis, The cut-over lands of east Texas are largely within the boundary 
between the Sabine and Neelies Rivers. That territory was settled first along 
in the thirties, forties, and fifties by people from Mississippi. Alabama, and 
Georgia, and very largely they consisted of frontiersmen* of tlie Sontli w^ho 
settleil In the early days there, and some of them brought slaves. They .settled 
along the creeks. There are a good many creeks and branches through that 
country and it is w^ell watered and timlioreii, and they settled oii the creeks 
and usually they obtained the land for a nominal cost. They w^ould build on 
the hills and cultivate the land dow’n to the creek. The land consists of the 
bottom field, the hammock, and the upland fields. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they have it in large tracts? 

Mr. Davis. Usually from 200 to 800 acres and sometimes 600 acres of land. 
The pine land was not taken up by the settlers, but was usually used as school 
land or for donation to the railroads and bought in by lumber companies after 
the war. 

After the Civil War was over, of course, the slaves were freed and the old 
original settlers were there and they had nothing but the land ; their slaves were 
freed. 
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That condition continued until about 1880. About 1880 the railroads began to 
build through there and some foreign people came in and then mills were erected— 
sawmills— along the railroad. These sawmills brought in a great influx of mill 
hands. Because of tlioso mills being there the farmers quit their farms and 
went to the sawmills and worked in the mills, abandoning their farms. The re- 
sult was, in the eigiities and the nineties and up to 1900, was, and the same situa- 
tion exists up to now, the whole community life was disturbed, and some people 
wlio wei’e formerly good citizens in the community went to the bad and became 
shiftless and they would drift more or less. 

Now, at this time tliere is a large proportion of this country that is wliat is 
known as cut-over land. There are a good many tenants there, but the per- 
centage is small. Most of the people own their own homes, but they are still 
backward in the question of advancement along economic lines. However, the 
school facilities are being improved all the time. Where they used to have a 
one-room sclioolhouse they have now many good scliools, and they have ob- 
tained those school buildings and funds for the schools' not only from State 
taxes, but they have independent school districts. 

Chairman Walsh. Under what circumstances are those lands sold to settlers 
nowadays? 

Mr. Davis. A lai'go percentage of the land is not on the market. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

]\rr. Davis. Tluw holding it for future timber imrposes. In other words, 
they can cut over land every 25 or 30 years where they leave medium-sized 
timber; but in the last few y(‘ars they are cutting it more closely, and it takes 
now from 30 to 35 years to get a saw log off of tlie land. 

Chairman Walsh. Usually, is the land fertile? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; except along the creeks and in the hammocks; not much 
outside of that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where it is productive, wiiat is the cost of preparing il 

^^Mr.^ Davis. It costs from $5 to $10 an acre to clear it, and they just cut the 
tinilier down and Inirn the logs and leave the stump there, and it costs about 
$10 to .$20 an acre to remove all tlie stumps and prepare it for cultivation, 
Some of tliat land is being put on tlie market by the small mill owners, whc 
have bad their day and cut the timber off. 

(qiairinan Walsh. Wliat tigurc would yea say that large section (f the Stale 
cuts in the laud sil nation? 

Mr. Davis. I have always contendenl, Mr. Chairman, that east Texas was tin 
best i)oor man's country in tlie world. It is cheap land with plenty of watei 
and wood, with good climate, and you can always produce a crop; there is 
never a year that you can not produce a reasonaldo croii; not so much, ot 
course, as in the black lands, hut the seasons are better. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do the owners of the l.and principally live? 

Mr. Davis. Those who till the soil mostly live on the jiroperty, but the mil 
owners live, of course, in the cities, and some even out of the State. 

Chairman Walsii. Does any very large proportion of them live out of th« 

State? . ^ . 

Mr. Davis. The Houston Oil Co., for instance, owns a vast amount of cut 
over timberlaud, and the stockholders of that company live in Houston, anc 
some of them in New York. , ^ . . 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any development along the line of opening 
for settlement? 

Mr. Davis. Y"es, sir; I wa.s down there last August and September, and thej 
are now attempting to open some of that land for colonization purposes, reserv 
iug the mineral rights to the Houston Land Co., or whoever may own thi 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the land is tilled by tenants? 

Mr. Davis. Of the country as a whole, from 10 to 20 per cent; it varies 
The tenant problem has never become serious there, because the sawmills hnv( 
taken up the floating population. , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think the tenant problem is largely a questloi 
of surplus labor, you might say, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I will say yes. Up until recent years the lands of the State o: 
Texas, as a public donuiin, were given for a nominal or no consideration t( 
the people who came from the older Stales, and that land has all been takei 
up and there is no surplus lands, there Is no cheap or free land found now 
and the people who come now are comiielled to buy under present conditions. 
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Commissioner Lennon. I am going to ask a question for personal Informa- 
tion. Does the cut-over pine country In that region produce again pine, or 
scrub oak, as it does up In our country, or a growth that was never on there 
originally? 

Mr. Davis. The cut-over land produces scrub oak; but the fields that have 
not been cultivated and thrown out produce pine. There Is a field that I 
played on as a boy that now produces i)ine s.aw logs. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you own any land? 

Mr. Davis. We have purchased 50 acre.s on a beautiful creek down there, 
where we go every summer; we have no landholdings but this beautiful piece 
of land that we go to for a vacation. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. Mr. Davis, you may be excus<'d ; thank you, 

Mr. Davis. I will leave a little statement with the stenographer. 

(The statement so referred to. entitled “ Rural problems in Texas,” by 
John Davis, was submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Yeary, will you i)lease take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. B. YEARY. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, i)lease. 

Mr. Yeary. W. B. Yeary. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Mr. Yeary? 

Mr. Yeary. At Farmersville, in Collins County, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. How far from here is that? 

Mr. Yeary. Forty miles. 

Chairman Walsh. In what direction? 

Mr. Yeary. North. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business. Mr. Y\\ary? 

Mr. Yeary. I am a fanner, and I have got some other Interests. 

Chairman Walsh. What are your other interests? 

Mr. Yeary. I have stock in a bank. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in the manufacturing business, also? 

Mr. Yeary. No. 

Chairman Walsh. The suggestion has been made that you are in the silo- 
manufacturing business. 

Mr. Yeary. I am just agent for tWit. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 wish, as the other witnesses have done, that you 
would give us a sketch of what y<»ur activities liave been; your place of resi- 
dence, your nativity, and the hnsiness activities of yonr life since yon liave 
grown up. 

Mr. Yeary. I w'as born within a mile of Farmersvilie, Tex. IMy father was 
Then' 20 years before I was horn. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did your father’s and your motiior’s folks come 
from? 

Mr. Yeary. Tennessee. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they Americans for some distance back? • 

Mr. Yeary. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Yeary. I lived on a farm a mile from Farmersvilie, Tex., until I was 
16 years old. My father, after he began to get a little old, was employed as a 
clerk in a dry goods store, and I being a cripple, lie bought 12 acres of land 
close to town so that I and the other chil<iren, girls, could go to school. I 
was 15 years old. I and the girls cultivated tliat 12 acres, pryicipaliy in cotton, 
until I was 20 years old, clerking in tlie store in wtft weather aial busy times, 
and at tlio age of 20 I was employed in a drug store clerking. Four years later 
I bought an interest in tlie drug store. 1 continued in tlie drug hnsiness until — 
20 years — and then moved out on my farm a mile and half from town. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you accpiire tliat farm you moved out on? 

Mr. Yeary. My mother and father willed nie*l(K> acres, and then I bought 
some other farm land. I eontinnetl to buy alDthe 20 years I was in the drug 
business, putting in all the money I made. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you moved out, how much land did you have? 

Mr. Yeary. Seven or eight hundred acres. I moved out on the farm in 
1897, and in 1901 I sold my interest in the drug store and bought stock in the 
bank, and I have lived on the farm ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you farmed the jdace yourself? 

Mr. Yeary. I have farmed all I could. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-l~vol 10 8 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you employ farm hands, or do you have any of It let 
out to tenants? 

Mr. Yeaby. I farm a little differently from most people. I live on 140 
acres, and I have 700 or 800 acres close around me, and as my land begins to 
wear or wash on the different farms, I sow it In oats or wheat and rotate It 
at the different places. I keep something like 200 or 300 acres of the 800 
.acres of land so farmed myself, and cultivated In corn, wheat, oats, and 
alfalfa, and I build It up in that way. 

Chairman W^alsh. You have a family, have you? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. The rest of the land I rent out. I have two other farms 
of 150 and 200 acres farther away than that, and I rent It all out. 

Chairman Walsh. How many tenants do you have? 

Mr. Yeaby. From 8 to 12. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had them for some length of time? 

Mr. Yeaby. I have one renter that has been with me for 20 years; I have 
another renter that has been with me about 15 years, and one has been with me 
about 6 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe your experience with your own tenants, 
the sort of contracts you have with them, how you select them, how you bargain 
with them, what sort of agreement you have, whether it is in writing or not, 
and generally how you deal with them with reference to the crops and the pay- 
ment of the rent? 

Mr. Yeary. When I first moved out on the farm I got up some written con- 
tracts, but I soon found that the written contract, under the statutory law of 
the State — it did not appear to me there was very much use in it, and conse- 
quently if I rented a man a place, a house and 50 or 75 or 100 acres, he under- 
stood that I was to receive a third of the corn and a fourth of the cotton, and 
I had very little to say about it. I think 00 per cent of the land in the black- 
land bolt is rented the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. They have all contracts on the third ami fourtli plan? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You can go ahead and describe, Mr. Yeary, just how you 
got along with your tenants, and how they have thrived, or otlnu’wise, what 
they have eai*ned, what they have attempted to till, and please give a study of 
the whole situation. ^ ^ 

;Mr, Yeary. ^ly tenants have been like the tenants of any other landlord 
around. Once in a while I get hold of a sort of contrary one, and we change 
off and turn him loose. 

(.^lairman Walsh. You started in to tell how long your tenants have been 
with you, and I believe I interrupted you; you said one had been with you 
20 years and another 15 years? 

Mr. Yeary. The 20-year fellow had a big house full of girls, and where he 
has made — they all work in the field, and I will impress on your mind this; 
It seems like the lady there [referring to Commissioner Harriman] is rather 
surprised that it is white women and girls that work in the held. In north- 
ern Texas there are very few negroes. 

Chairman Walsh. This 20-year tenant, do his girls work in the field? 

Mr. Ye.ary. Yes; his girls work in the field, and also his wife. He Is my 
brother. , 

Chairman Wat.sh. What do they do in the fiehl? 

Mr. Yeary. Chop cotton or hoe it, and they pick cotton, and they do their 
housework, and they do anything else that can be <lone. 

Chairman Wals^h. How much of a family do those men have — how much 
of a family did this man flave? 

Mr. Yeaby. Seven or eight children ; and he has been able to dress his chil- 
dren very Avell and give them a modern education and send them to school 
three or four months in the year, of two or three months. 

Chairman Walsh. For how many years? 

Mr. Yeaby. From the tim(? they were little folks, practically, up to the 
time they were grown, he gave them two or three months in the year after 
cotton was picked, until school was out, or until cotton-chopping time began 
next year. 

Chairman Walsh. What became of the family, did the girls marry off? 

Mr. Yeaby. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Into fanning communities? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Usually In the neighborhood? 
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Mr. Yeart. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. All of them? 

Mr. Yeary. Some did, and some moveil west, to the western part of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. How ranch land did that man farm, the one that was 
with you 20 years? 

Mr. Yeary. That man farmed about 75 acres, all he could possibly plow 
with a little lielp. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say in ordinary, or averaRP, years with 
an averajfe crop, that man would make clear? 

Mr. Yeary. Sometimes he would make 8 bales of cotton, and sometimes 12 
or 14. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money would that amount to a year, his 
earninjjs? 

Mr. Yeary. That is hard to say ; since he has been there we have sold cot- 
ton for 4 cents, and have sold it for 14. As to the grade of renters who go 
there, or as to my renters, they are sometimes my nephews, and sometimes 
they are my cousins, and sometimes the boys of my neighboring landowners, 
and they are just the people the rest of us are; 1 do not see any difference 
between the renters and the landowners. 

Chairman Wat.sh. There is no class difference in your neighborhood, then? 

Mr. Yeary. There is very little in north Texas. I notice in your questions 
that you men are likely to get a wrong Impression. In the river bottoms of 
Texas, and I might go a little further — several years ago I was elected president 
of the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association, and Avas president of it for a number 
of years. 1 have been very active in trying to find some way of bettering 
marketing cotton, and have been over a good deal of the State and a good 
deal of the South, and noticed conditions that exist. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you In the black-land section? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Go ahead, Mr. Yeary. 

Mr. YEAitY. Now, some of your witnesses have been in what I call the Brazos 
bottom district. Very often there 1 find the landowner is a big merchant in 
town and a banker in town, and he has his renters tied up, and no other mer- 
chant can sell them anything, and they are bound to trade with that man, 
and if they borrojv money they borrow it in his bank, because he has got them 
tied up in another way; but just step out of that section and into our section, 
and you have a different condition. We have a grocer there that supplies the 
renters of all the other landowners in the country; and the Implement man will 
supply them with their implements, and the druggist will supply them with 
their drugs ; you have a different proposition in that section of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, at this point, if you would, give the price of rais- 
ing cotton in your section, I mean the cost price of raising cotton. 

Mr. Yeary. You gave me some (piestions, and possibly I had better read that, 
and you can question me as I go along. 

Chairman AVAr^sii. I Avish you AA'ould, please. 

Mr. Yeary. First, you asked me to mention the cost of pro<lucing cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton differs on nearly every farm ami with neaiiy 
every farmer, as Avell as in every State, and in different sections of the State. 
No two States are alike, Avhich has a great deal to do with production, and 
the seasons have a gi’eat deal to do Avith ])roduction, more than anything el.se. 

I find that but fcAV farmers take the pains to keep an account of their land. 
The large majoi-ity does not knoAv how to keep their books, n(*r hoAV to estimate 
the cost. The main cause for not doing so is because they haA’^e no voice in 
pricing their cotton, and must raise and sell it regandless or cost. 

What is the necessity or u.se of a man figuring up a thing and knowing the 
cost of producing his cotton Avhen he has not got anything to say about selling 
it? If he has just got to take the price the gamblers of the w^orld set on it, 
there is no use of him AA'orrying about figuring up the cost of it. That Is a 
condition that we have. • 

On my farm, umler my own management, I find the cost to be about 12 cents 
per pound, though Avages are higher in my section — the black-land belt of 
north Texas — than in many parts of the cotton belt, though the yield is bet- 
ter and one man can cultivate more land. A mistake is frequently made by 
an experiment station or specialist, who has all the advantages that co\dd be 
asked for in the Avay of soil, seed, implements, and knoAvledge, and his results 
are given to the public as the cost of cotton, while, in fact, it is the minimum 
cost, or shows hoAV cheap it can be produced under the most faAmrable cir- 
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cumstances, rather than what it does cost on an average, or what is possible 
over any section. The same experts could possibly not do any better or as 
well, under the average conditions of the average farmer or tenant. 

There is no doubt about the average renter — I have seen negroes, and I 
have seen as sorry men as you probably ever saw, that were experts at raising 
cotton. It is a mistake to think, although we may have a tremendous lot of 
ignorance in the South in some respects, that we have no experts; and when 
it comes to preparing the land for cotton and raising cotton we have experts. 
■NVlien you liiui a little girl 10 or 12 years old that can beat any man you can 
bring in here from Ohio or Illinois or anywhere else, I would call her an ex- 
pert; and when a little girl 10 or 12 years old can go into the held with a hoe 
and hoe more than a man you can bring here from tiie North, I call her an 
expert. In that respect we have experts. 

We have all kinds of land and all kinds of farmers and equipment. Some 
must cultivate very poor land and use very sorry equipment. It requires the 
etTorts of all to supply the cotton- required by the W(U*ld in normal times. It 
takes all <»f them to make the 15,(KK),000 bales we ai’C supposed to make this 
year. The land, conditions, men, and equiimient can not be changed at once, 
or ev('r for the better, until there is a protit in the business. We are living In 
a commercial age ami everybody is trying to make money. This has not 
always been the case. Notice what I said there — this has not always been the 
case. That is, that everybody is trying to make money. I'p to the Civil War 
in most of the cotton belts, and until in recent years in the western portion, the 
frontier settlors or those in the newer sections were content to stay on the 
farm with plenty to eat and wear of their own production. The attractions of 
the new country and outside protits of stock raising, and so forth, added to 
their content. Not so now; by the time the hoy is grown lie knows what is iu 
store for him on the farm, and if something turns up or his education is sutlb 
dent for him to turn something nj), he leaves the farm. Some learn a trade, 
some one thing, and some another. PVuir of my former tenants’ boys, and 
many others of my neighbors, are following trades in Dallas to-day, living 
easy and comfortable, tliey tell their former country friends, and try to get 
them positions, but say they would return to the farm if tlua-e was any money 
in farming. These men were among my best tenants; a pooi’cr grade took their 
jilace. This skimming pr<M*ess of driving those among the best from the farm 
lias been going on for a third of a centur>. Those best caiiacitated to success- 
fully grapple with our rural problems are fast leaving the farm. It is the 
surprise of the world why we continue to use the wasteful methods of handling 
and marketing our cotton that we do, knowing w<‘ have a natural monopoly of 
cotton, the value of which can be realized almost without an effort, when at the 
same time we are <lisposing of it for from half to two-thirds the price it 
should bring, makes it more surprising. 

It requires intelligence and money to successfully farm and build up and 
improve rural conditions. Intelligence is intelligent enough to not enter or 
stay with a losing proposition, the same in farming as in other business pursuits. 
The “back to th.e farm” slogan will never take niot and he iiractlced until 
profit draws it back. 

The question is frequently a.sked. if cotton sells for less than cost, how does 
the producer continue to live? The cost as is given the laihlic is bused iiiion $1 
ix?r day for the iiroducer’s time in the crop. His cotton Is his wages. If it sells 
for less than cost he sinqily works for less than $1 jicr day. Dne dollar per day, 
of course, will not siqqiort his family, but his work is supplemented by free labor 
of his women and children, especially in the West — I call this the West — the 
western part of tile cotton'.^belt — when they should be in the home or in school. 
We have built a monument out of the loss iu our cotton, it consists of illiteracy, 
worn soils, and depleted rural conditions, and an army of unemployed men 
and women in every town and city in tlic country. In the river bottoms and 
in the East, the free labor consists largely of negroes, who, expressed in plain 
English, are enslaved and beiirt out of their labor. This is supplemented with 
an enslaved white population. These two classes, one in the West, and the 
other in the East, are the ones who are pointed out as making money raising 
cotton, when in reality, their profit is what they have wrongfully taken from 
their children or others. The increased valuation of land, especially in the 
western part of the belt, has greatly supplemented losses on cotton. Land- 
owners have been content with 2 or 3 per cent profit from rents, knowing their 
land was rapidly Increasing in value. It now looks like, in most parts, this 
must cease or be a more moderate increase. 
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Possibly the most valuable evidence of proof of the cost of producing 
cotton is the actual tests on the Taft ranch in south Texas. This farm Is 
suiKii-vised by Prof. C. II. Alvord, for many years head of the agricultural 
department of the A. & M. College of Texas, and holding a similar position 
for many years in some of the Northern States previous to coming to Texas. 
Here is a letter from him, giving ligures and results of their work. Mr. 
Alvord says [reading] ; 

“ I regret that I can not give you at this time the deflnite information as to 
the cost of producing cotton on our ranch this year, hut tlii.s would hardly he 
satisfactory if I could, as this has been an exceptionally good year for us, 
l)rohal)ly much above the average. I am very coniident that where a very 
accurate account is kept of exi)enses, depreciation, etc., that over a series of ]() 
years, with varying climatic conditions and loss, incident to in.sect devastation, 
that cotton can not be produced for less than 10 cents per pound, and in many 
instances it costs considerable more than this. I believe that the difference 
in the cost of production will depend more upon the yield of cotton than upon 
the cost of labor, see<l, etc. On four of our farms, varying from 1.000 to 
1.800 acres each, 1 find that the total expense per acre (101 2), not including 
any interest or rent charges, was .il22.l0 .$21.48, $25.10, and $23, n'S[>e('tive!y. 

“ The first one mentioned, the expenses wer<‘ list<‘<t us follows; Labor, $12.87 ; 
feed, $4.14; supplies and repairs, 08 cents; poison, 74 cents; fertilizer, 15 cents; 
dei)reciation on stock and e(|nir>ment, $1.00; and overhead expen.se.s, super- 
vising. etc., $1.70; a total of $22.19. 

“This farm was operated as economically as any farm could be, if kept up 
in i)roper condition, and, of course, you imderstand that oveiy minute’s time 
or labor and every expcn.se was cliarged again.st it. If we add to thi.s a rent 
charge of $5 i)er acre, which is very small for land worth as mneb as this, 
it would make the cost p<‘r acre about $27.10. If the farmer was fortunate 
enough to pro<luce oiu‘-half a bale of cotton per acn\ the cost would be ap- 
proximately 10 cents per pound. The agricultural rejtorts show the aereage 
lu'oduction of cotton is much less than one-half a bale i)or acre, and, of course, 
the cost would increase as the production decreases. 

“I am firmly convinced fbat. cotton can not he produced year after year for 
a fixed cost for less than 10 cents per pound, and in many instances the cost 
will exceed this. , 

“ Respectfully, 


“ Cjtas. TT. Alvoki), 
**^ui)ermtcnd<'')it of Panna.'* 


And in addition to what he says, I have given the flgure.s of wliat it will 
amount to if lie makes a third of a bale or a fourth of a bale, and they cultivate 
down there 50 acres of land to the man. The rest of the cotton belt will 
po.ssil>ly cultivate 20 or 30 acres. I believe the general crop of most of the 
Eastern States is 30 acres to the hand. And if you cut the amount of work 
down that they can do per hand from 50 acres down to what they do, you have 
got the cost of producing cotton as figured, wliich is 20 to 25 cents per pound 
for many, many crops. Of course, if th<‘ir figures are corrc'ct. and they are, 
there is no doubt in my mind — I liave made, since 1807, throe crops of cotton, 
and have lost money on every one. 

Chairman Walsh. Made them individually? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. I hired lielp. I have .sent my children to school, and I 
have three boys and one girl, and have graduated the girl in the industrial 
scliool at Denton, and will grailuate three boys — two of these will graduate 
this spring from the A. & M. College, and I am sacking im the farm as clo.se 
as I can, and I have been trying to giv(' my cliihlren an education, and have 
hired help to do my work, except during the vacation, when the boys get in and 
bale hay and tend the corn and harvest wlient and flo anylliing else to be 
done during the summer. But I have lo.st money on the three crops I have 
raised. And I will, every once in a wliile, tj^ke a notion that the price is 
going to be a little better, or something or other, or that I want to try some 
new cotton, or some new seed or some new piece of land that I have been 
running for years in something else, and I dive into another crop. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any .special conditions in those three years 
that caused you to lose? 

Mr. Yeary. No ; I made an average crop — as good as anybody. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. We have been meeting at 10 a. m. before this, but will 
it be convenient for you to be here at 9 to-morrow morning, Instead of 10? 
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Mr. Yeary. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Thank you. 

We will adjourn until 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5.10 p. m., Friday, Marc^h 19, 1915, an adjournment was 
taken until Saturday morning, March 20, 1915, at 9 o’clock.) 


Dallas, Tex., Saturday, March 20, 1013 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon and Mrs. Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now proceed, Mr. Yeary. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. B. YEARY— Continued. 

Mr. Yeary. Ye.sterday afternoon I was talking on the cost of producing cot- 
ton. I had submitted a letter from the Taft ranch on their cost of producing 
cotton. I did not get through reading the letter. The part I did get read will 
be sufficient, I think. Tlien I take up the Taft ranch in the balance of this 
paper. 

Presuming tlie Taft ranch has the figures about correct, which was $22.19 
as the cost of labor and expense on an ad’e of cotton. If we then add to 
that the interest on investment of land, and you can place it at $5 an acre — a 
good deal of the land in Texas is worth $100 to $150 an acre; practically all 
of it that is in cotton in the South is worth $50 — $5 would not be a very expen- 
sive interest figure. This would make $27.19 as the acre production cost. 

Chairman Walsh. How much is that? 

Mr. Yeary. Thventy-seven dollars and nineteen cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty -two dollars and nineteen cents and five dollars? 

Mr. Yeary. As the acre cost. Now, this farm, I am told, yields forty-seven 
one-hundredths of a bale per acre, which is better than the avera.ge, better 
than was ever prodm.-ed in the United States. In fact forty-five one-hundredths 
of a bale is the best average over the United States that we have ever made. 

Now, in that case, their expense for gathering cotton would be more than the 
average, because the jiicklng charges wouhl be a little more than where it aver- 
ages less. The cultivation would be practically the same, but the picking would 
be a little bit more. 

Now, to be as fair as possible about it, this makes tlie cost of picking a little 
more, and l(*t us reduce that item $1.19 per acre, it would not be that much, but 
that would make these figures average cost $26 per acre, in place of $27.19, 
Tlie Government says tliat we have, I have got it 37,0()0.()00 ; it is 30,7(X),000 
acres in 1914, wasn't it? 

Mr. Alvord. Approximately that. 

Mr. Yeary. Tliirty-six million, seven hundred thousand acres, I tliink, in cot- 
ton last year, but the i>eople generally figure 37,(K)f),00() and talk 37,000.000 acres 
of cotton this past year. This would make the cost of this crop $962,000,000. 
Multiplying it by $26 an acre, or if we make 1 5,(H)0,(KM)0 bali*s tlie cost per bale 
will be $64.13. or 12.S3 cents per pound. That is, provided every farmer in the 
South can cultivate as many acres as the Taft ranch can, and can do their 
work with as little exiieii.se as the Taft ranch can. We know that a great 
deal of the cotton belt uses $3 to $5 an acre for fertilizer, besides the expense 
of applying tlie fertilizer; ami there is, we know, in the bulk of the cotton belt, 
that they do not figure on a hand cultivating but 30 acres of land, while the 
Taft ranch figui'es«50 acres fo the hand. And we know that the expense any- 
where else in the South is a‘ great deal more than on the Taft ranch. Any of us 
that are acipiainted wilh the southern conditions and will visit the Taft ranch 
will see that they have i(h*al conditions for producing cotton at the very mini- 
mum co.st. 

(Commissioner Lennon. If you find it later will you tell us how much that 
forty-five one-hundredths of a fiale per acre sold for? 

Mr. Yeary. Yes. I will get to that. The 1911 crop made forty-five one-hun- 
dredths of a bale per acre, sold for 9.7 cents per pound and cost 11.6 cents jier 
pound. There were 16.965,()00 bales made which produced a loss, below actual 
cost of $157, 918, (XK), if tlie farmer had received the New Orleans price. This 
he did not receive by at least $150, 900, 600, making the loss about $300,000,000. 

If we make it 15,000,000 bales, it will be forty one-hundredths of a bale per 
acre, which is above the average. TLsing these acre costs as given by the Taft 
ranch, we can arrive at the cost per pound of any or all of the crops in the past. 
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Government statistics give us just how many acres of cotton have been grown 
every year, and by using the acre cost we can make our calculations In a 
minute and tell just how much has been lost or made on any cotton crop for 
a hundred years back. The statistics as furnished by the Government will give 
you the number of acres for every year. This goes back to 1790. It also gives 
the cost or rather the price of cotton sold for each one of those years. That Is, 
you do not want to be misled by the price that cotton sold for in this regard, 
that they arrive at the price that is the average price of the average grade of 
cotton received in New Orleans. New Orleans is the only place that we get the 
cost of what cotton has sold for. There is no one who knows what Dick, Tom, 
and Harry all over this State or wherever cotton is grown has sold his cotton 
for. It Is Impossible to arrive at that. And, again, the price, of course, at 
New Orleans is something like a cent or a cent and a half higher than the pro- 
ducer could possibly re<*eive. The freight charges and other expenses would 
necessarily make at least a cent, and possibly as high as 2 cents, difference be- 
tween the average price in New Orleans and the average price In the country. 
Besides, another point is this: A great deal of cotton tluring the heavy picking 
season when the price Is low will go into New Orleans to be hold until later on 
in the spring, when it will bo sold at a higher price, and that averages a higher 
price in New Orleans than the average price would be on the farm. But that 
Is a pretty good line on the statistics on what cotton has brought. It is the 
best way we have got; and witli the difference between that find the price the 
producer receives, we can make a pretty fair calculation on the price the pro- 
ducer received. 

From 1890 to 1914 we have produce<l 250,000,000 bales. The only statistics 
we have of what it sold for Is the average price paid for the average grade 
received at New Orleans. The average price there was 9.5 cents, which is, 
from the best data I can get, at least li cents more than the producer received. 
If we assume that he received 8 rents, then the actual loss would be $24 per 
bale, or a total of $6,240,0(X),0(K). He should have, at least, $10 per bale profit ; 
this would make the loss $8,840,000,000. Two-thirds of this cotton has been 
exported to foreign countries to enrich them at our expense, which amounts 
to $r),894,000,0(K). 

Now, this cost and that onormo\is amount of money is not all that has been 
lost to the Unit(^l States or to the National Government. The land has been 
worn and washed and the phint foocl extracted from it and it is gone. And the 
Taft ranch and the rest of us in figuring the cost of producing cotton, do not 
take into account the plant foo(l that has been taken from the soil, that is gone, 
at all. We are just figuring the labor an<l the interest on the investment. 

This Nation is thus growing poorer by this amount, besides buying at a profit 
millions worth of fertilizer material from these foreign nations to produce more 
cotton to sell them at a loss. Every dollar of this waste is felt somewhere; it 
is keenly felt by the producer and his family first, then comes the country mer- 
chant and banker, and day laborer in the South ; then the jobber, railroad city 
people, and the factories and their labor in the North and East and the indus- 
tries of the West, who depend upon the South. . 

The cotton buyers, the operators on the exchange, the banks, and others 
who are interested in preserving the present system know that if the impres- 
sion can be made on the public mind that the cost is low, say, 6 to 8 cents, and 
that the yield can be doubled by using a little Judgment and thrift, the Gov- 
ernment will not take steps for changing the system of marketing. The public 
press has been full of such information from the above source for many years. 
Theodore Price, of New York, and T-cent cotton go togethctt^ he having written 
so many articles stating the cost of producing cAtton was 7 cents. Finally 
Mr. Price became interested in a cotton picker, and in 1912 was testing It near 
the Taft ranch. While there he made the statement in his bulletin that cotton 
cost 104 cents to produce it there. I wrote him while there and asked him 
how he came to change his mind as to the cost of producing cotton. His answer 
was, “ Wise men sometimes change their minds?,” etc. He had been shown the 
actual expense of making cotton and found the cost to be 104 cents where it 
could be produced the cheapest in the ITnited States. All of this communication 
will be found in his bulletins ” Cotton and Finance ” for the fall of 1912. 

My figures on the cost of cotton may not meet the approval of tlie critics of 
the press, that of the cotton buyers, or the expert farmer who farms exclusively 
upon the board, but as evidence that can not be disputed I point to the pro- 
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(lucers of cotton, their farms, their houses and barns, their children, and finally 
their schools and school houses, their roads, and the business in the country 
districts which depend upon them. 

That gets me through with the first, the cost of producing cotton. 

The next subject is the landlord and tenant. The question of landlord and 
tenant is causing a great deal of (Uscus.sion in the cotton sections. In the black- 
land belt, where I live, there is not much antagonism between them. Practically 
all of the landlords allow their tenants to divide their crops as they please. 
Now and then tlKT(‘ is a landlord who has extra good houses, barns, and othor 
Improvements or extra good land who asks a bonus of $1 or $2 per acre or the 
third of both cotbm and corn. Frequently the advantages are worth the bonus. 
There is some complaint that the landowners will not perndt the tenant to 
sow a large portion of the land to wheat or oats. Even this section is not a 
dependable grain-growing one, though it is probably more so than any other 
portion of the cotton belt. The owner of the land has found this out; also 
many of the best tenants; consequently the refusal is not an injury to the 
tenant, but a knowledge on the part of the landowner that such crops are not 
to he dei)ended upon. q’h(‘ owners of land, where rented for the third and 
fourth, seldom pays more than 8 or 4 per cent interest on the Investment. Cot- 
ton at normal prices i)ays the landlord better than the grains, because of the 
frequent failure of the grain crop. 

Kiglit there 1 might say to you that I have a thousand acres in a farm, and 
I don't think it lias jiaid me 2 ])er cent — mori' than 2A per cent gross in 5 or 
10 years. If I should charge anything for supervision and wear and tear of 
my houses, 1 am satisfied I would not make 1 per cent. 

There is a neighbor of mine that has 1,800 acres of as fine black land ns 
there is in the State of Texas that told me that at the end of 1918 — his land 
would easily sell for .$100,000, his 1,800 aert's; I am satisfied it would be no 
trouble for him t(j sell for that — he told me that his gross income was less 
than $4,000. Last year it was a good deal less than that. And I had a fanner 
yesterday that lives here in Dallas tell me he had 1,400 ncr(‘s, and that his 
expenses, rented out, and his expenses of rei)air ami looking after it, taxes, 
and .so forth, was $4,S00, and he received .$.0,200. So 1 mention this to show 
you that the hard condition is not on the part of the renter alone. 

Out of the thousand acres T have and $10,J)00 of stock in the bank it looks like 
I should make some money; Imt I have two boys in college, and it rubs me to 
the very hide to get those boys through college as economically as possible 
and live myself as economically as people can live. 

A tenant who has a large family of childrim can not atford not to plant all 
the cotton he can cultivate and gather, lie has fouml this to be true and is as 
anxious to plant a large part in cidton ns the landlord is for him to do so. As 
the land cea.ses to advance in price the owners will in some way try to get 
better returns. This is likely to work a hardship on the tenant uidess the ])rice 
of cotton can be raised. 

You can see that if a man’s land is not paying him over 1 or 2 per cent that 
that landowner is like a railroad man or a business man of any other kind, and 
in order to sustain himself he must re<lu<'e his expenses somewhere. He must 
get a margin of profit somewhere, and the parties under him must bear their 
part of it in som<‘ way. If he can not Jidvance the price of his st\ilf, like the 
railroads the price of their freight rates, as they are trying to do, he has got to 
reduce his expenses, and it is the same way with the landowner or the farmer. 
He has raised a croi) that he can not do anything with but sell ; and If he can 
not get a good prlco-for it, he is going to burst, and soine one els(‘ must be dam- 
aged under those circuinstjfnces. You can not get around it. It is a simple 
business proposition. 

There is another class of tenants — those without children — who often can not 
make a living raising cotton, but he can afford to take the risk of a large wheat 
and oat crop if the landlord will furnish the land. This the landlord will not 
and can not afford to do, whic®n causes contentions. The landowners acquire 
land as a business investment, the same ns other men make other investments, 
but are content with a more reasonable return than most business men in other 
industries, but they want some return. The returns are so small they do not 
provide their farms with the comforts and conveniences the tenants ought to 
have, but the tenants are usually business men enough to know this, and from 
necessity put up with It. 

The tenant problem would soon solve Itself if he could get the value of his 
cotton or labor. He would soon become a home owner, and everyone that 
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became a home owner would lessen the number of tenants and reduce the num- 
ber of tenant farms every time an improved farm was bought by a tenant, but 
many would buy raw land. Pretty soon there would be fewer tenants than 
homes to rent. Then the tenant would be in the saddle. We must remember 
tlie tenant receives three-fourths of the cotton. If the price is udvancetl ^20 
per bale, the benefit to the tenant is while it is only $5 to the landlord, it 
a tenant who makes 80 bales just makes emls meet jit 10 cents, he would be able 
to save $450 at 14 cents, whicli would make a substantial payment on a pii?ce 
of raw land. 

I can remember in this country, and not more than 10 or 15 years ago, wlum 
th(‘re wa.s not as many tenants as tlua-e was farms to rerit. Then t)>e Irind- 
owiier was giving a bonus to got tenants. The old settlers in this country can 
remember u’hen there was farm after f.-irm and big jKOlions of every farm laid 
out. It was because they could not fmd renters. About that time, in the 
eighties, the price of cotton got thoroughly under the control of si)eculators. and 
it dropped down to less than 10 cents a pound, ami that gradually increased the 
tenantry — a gradual increase in the tenantry — and to-day we ha\e more tenants 
than we have land, and you have the ojiposite conditions to what you had in 
the early nineties through that i)art of the country. All of the old lamh>wners 
all through Texas can remendter when there was any amount of land that Laid 
out and grew up with weeds because you could not get tenants. 

I consider the price of cotton alone will settle the tenaid and labor question 
in the South; also many other problems, and nothing else will. There is the 
solution for this situation that will reliev<‘ this country — not only the renter, but 
every industry in the South and it\ the t’nited Slates, so far as the industry of 
cotton is concerned. 

I might say to you. Mr. Walsli, tliat with reference to tenant houses and 
things of that kind the i)eo])le do not understand, it seems like, the conditi(ms in 
the South very much, but I suppose it is much like other sections. 1 go and 
buy 1.00 acres of land and lait it in culliv.ation and put in a house here L indi- 
cating] with three rooms and anotln'r house oven* there with five rooms. I have 
in mind a man and wife, and a house with thit‘o rooms is all that he needs and 
more than he has got furniture enough to till. Am*tlu‘r man has five or six 
children, and 1 buihl a house to til his needs, ddie next year these men take a 
notion that they \fant to move, and a,man with eight children wants that phn e - 
the place the other fellow had. Am I expected to i)iil on three or four mo!‘t‘ 
rooms because that man is willing to go in the house and wants it or say to him, 
*‘Xo; you can’t have it. hec.-niso you have loo many children?” lie would 
probably rather have that house, bec ause he has a mughhor close by whom he is 
acquainted with, or there is a school close l>y that he wants to semi his cdiildren 
to, or something else of that nature, and he would rather have this three- 
room house over here close to his relativ(‘s. qiieu, again, at the eud of that 
year this man with the eigld children may leave the jdace, and another man 
with Just his wife may come on, and tlum it is all ready for that mau. We can 
not adjust our houses every year for tlie men that move b.ack and forth. 

I have got two houses on one farm of six rooms each. This year I have a 
man in one; just a man and his wife i\nd baby, and he has got enough room; 
he has got barn room and everything else in that six-ivuun house. lie has no 
use for some of it at all ; the up]>er rooms he do<'S not use*, and I don't suppose 
Ids wife goes up there once in three moutlis. Wlieu 1 built the house 1 expected 
the man to cultivate 100 acres of land, and built it large enough, and that is 
the condition in a whole lot of cases. 

And the landowners are not in any better conditicyi in tha^ respect in a great 
many cases tlian the Pmants. You will fmd any amount of landowners — small 
farmers, owning 50, 75, or 100 acres of land — living in just as bad houses as 
the renters. We people down here know that there are some landowners live 
in worse houses than the renters themselves ; you all know that. It is nothing 
but an everyday occurrence, traveling over this country, to tind the small land- 
owner, and in some ca.ses the larger ones, who have not got any other way of 
making an income, who are just as hard pre.'^sed ns the tenants ; they are all 
hard pressed. Do not understand me to mean that the peor)le of the SoiUli, 
the renters, the lamilords, or anyone else, are on flowery beds of ease and 
sailing along smoothly ; none of them are making any money, and the hardship 
of each one Is very much tlie same as that of the other. 

The next question is that of the Interlocking between the merchants, banks, 
and farmers. Those not ncquaintetl witli conditions in the South no doubt 
wonder why the banking and business interests do not join with the farmers 
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more readily and place cotton on a commercial system of sale. There are 
several reasons why there is not more cooperation among these and other 
agencies. First to be mentioned might be the country merchant and country 
bank. The mercliant begins to buy from the jobber on long time early in the 
year or begins to borrow from tlie bunks to pay for goods to sell to the farmer 
on time, beginning the first of tlie year. There is scarcely a year when more 
than lialf of the farmers cun pay up in the fall and frequently not this number. 
Merchants and banks have learned that they must push collections to get 
enough to square up their obligations and be in shaiie to handle their business 
the next year. Those wlio can not pay are expected to give security or addi- 
tional security if already secured. Thus the merchants’ and banks’ profits are 
in notes. They have seen farmers hold their cotton in an unorganized way 
and finally have to sell it for less than they could have gotten at gathering 
time, besides the expense of storage, Interest, and insurance, which was a loss, 
until they do not feel like they are serving the farmers’ best interest in advising 
them to hold, knowing that it must be turned loose by .January 1, or early in 
the spring. Besides if the merchant and banker, or their friendly cotton buyers, 
buy the farmers’ cotton before some otlier creditor gets it, they know tliey have 
made their collection, and the risk of loss is ended. This class includes the 
majority of banks and merchants. 

The farmer begins, as I say, 50 per cent of them, owe for last year’s debts. 
They begin on the first of the year to give mortgages securing their accounts 
for the year with the country merchant and the country bank. By the time 
fall comes the mercliants and banks have all learned that there is not going 
to be cotton enough to go around. They know they are not going to be able to 
pay all the debts. And if John Smith in the dry -goods business up there can 
jump in before John Jones in the grocery business can jump in and get the 
cotton and buy it from him, he has made his collection, and if anybody is 
going to get left it is the fellow that did not buy the cotton. This applies to 
the farmer that is not mortgaged. If the merchant or bank persuaded the 
farmer to hold his cotton the other fellow is liable to get in and persuade him 
to sell it and get it, then the other fellow is going to get left in his collection. 
And so it goes. You can not blame the merchant and the bank for not cooper- 
ating, especially when there is so much uncertainty about it. If we are going 
to work and ask them to cooperate together and hold their cotton, ami we 
know that it is not generally done over uie South, the first thing w’e know 
some section of the country will turn their cotton in witli a wlioop and the 
market is broke and the fellow that we i)er.suaded to hold his cotton is going 
to take $5 or $10 a bale less than when he was gathering, besi<les the expense. 
ISo the movement of marketing, selling, and holding the cotton, cooperation, 
has got to be spread over the South and be taken up in a way by business 
people .so that they know that it is going to have effect before they (,*an afford 
to get behind it. You can not hope for them to do otherwise. 

There is another class of banks and merchants who, besides being as the 
above described, are financially interested in buying cotton, seldom publicly, 
but often having stock with or partners of some local cotton buying or export- 
ing firm, or it may be that the buyer pays for cotton through tlie bank or 
merchant and they thus make their collections and secui'e deiiosits. To ad- 
vocate holding or orgunizalion would cause the buyer to boycott the bank or 
merchant, thus depriving them of the opiiortunity of collections and deposits. 

To this last class might be added the city banker, who tinaiices the exporters, 
wtio are often stockholders in the bank and sometimes the bankers are stock- 
holders with the e:fia)rlers.^ All know that when cotton is placed on a commer- 
cial or business system of sale that the iire.sent system will readily be ended 
and the once most profitable business in the South will be no more. The same 
may be said of the great exchanges. With these explanations It can be plainly 
.s(‘en why the South docs not act like business men should ; the farmers can 
not, a part of the others are afraid of losing collections and need all they can 
get, while others are financially benefited by not having any change made. 
Bankers, and business men, including many of our best farmers, feel that if 
any effective move is made, not under Federal control, that there will be either 
iminipulations of the exchanges to reduce the price or destroy the movement, 
and for these reasons a great many have no faith and are dishearteiuMl in any- 
thing being effective. 

This interlocking work in handling cotton Is another source of trouble to 
marketing. Our cotton i)resents a disgraceful asiH'ct when it comes from the 
compress. The stock of them seem to be divided between bankers, cotton buy- 
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era, and railroads or the managers of them. Naturally changing the system 
of marketing cotton will call for better handling, which produces another source 
of oppostlon. Thus it seems that the handling and maketlng of cotton is one 
continuous tie-up and interlocking of interests for private gain. 

I find in many places, especially in river-bottom districts, the owners of 
large plantations are merchants, commission houses, bankers, and cotton buyers, 
combined in one business. Tliey supply their tenants and mortgage them until 
it is impossible for the tenant to buy elsewhere and is forced to accept whatever 
is offered him, no matter what the price is. The price of cM)tton never allows 
him to extricate himself from these masters except to pick up and walk out 
of the country, leaving a supposed debt behind. While this condition is 
almost universal in the river bottom districts it is largely so all over the 
cotton belt. This condition siu'eads as poverty grows, the merchant or supply 
man furnishes the tenants of smaller landlords. This Interlocking of interest is 
not confined alone to those 1 have mentioned; the public press is frequently sub- 
sidized, influenced, or boycotted into either keeping (piiet, discouraging any 
movement for bettering the conditions or making .suggestions along this line. 


I have heard of intluential papers which ha<l had tlu‘lr i)atronage withdrawn 
from them because they had advocated or printed articles outlining plans of re- 
lief for handling and marketing cotton. It is not unfrequent for articles of 
this character tt) be refused by papers of the Soutli. 

Marketing: The marketing problem is simple, more so than that of any other 
product of the soil. More simple than the selling system of many factories of 
the country. The cause of the simplicity is because of the fact that the pro- 
ducers are unable to produce a surplus in normal times. A small per cent of 
the crop taken olT the market and held for a higher price, inlluences specula- 
tion to the “ bull ” side which puts the price up. 

The question may l)e asked if simple why allow it to be sold for less than its 
value? The answer, to be appreciated, shouid deal with the development of 
the cotton industry and the settlement of the cotton belt. 

Now, when 1 speak of cotton, I feel like practically the same thing should 
be said of wheat, corn, and oats. 1 do not s(*e any diff(*rence so far as the 
National Government is concerned, or I do not see any dilTerence in the way 
of handling the crop, tlie way of pricing the crop betwiam tlie corn and wheat 
and oats and cotton. The prices are all made tin* saim‘ way and all luach^ re- 
gardless of or without regard to cftst of production or value or anything else, 
simply speculating in the product. They are all on the same basis, and they 
started tludr prescMit system of handling, I think, in identically the same way 
as I speak of here. 

lake wlieat aiul corn, in the b(‘ginning cotton was not a product of commerce 
at the beginning of its growth in the Tnitial States. They were for home con- 
sumption. The producers used the natural products of the country, grass, 
timber, wild gaim'. and raising domestic animais on the free natural grass, as 
their articles of commerce and to live upon. Gra<iually the natural products of 
the country gave way and as gradually tliese staple ])roducts, once entirely for 
home use, became commercial prodm-ts. Tlieir importance was not much felt 
and the little surydus left over from that of home consumi)tion was mU\ for 
whatever the comsumer was willing to i)ay. These condithms existed with the 
settlement on the Atlantic coast and have continued westward through the 
entire cotton holt and tlirough tiie entire Nation as regards wheat und corn. 
Those on the western border liaving the advantage of the natural products of 
the country, luive been couttmt and tairly yu’osperous with selling col Ion lor 
less than its value, by having the natural products to d<ipend upon, hut the 
time has come when cotton is wholly for sale, a (’^mmierclal i)r()(luct. ami the 
natural products of the country are gone; no longer do they supplement the loss 


in its sale. ^ ^ , ... 

All that is necessary to know how to market it for its value is to investigate 
the system emyiloyed hy the manufacturer of any or every commercial yiroduct 

in the world. . , 

It has got to he done .lust the same as the manutacturers of this tahh' or of 
onr implements or anything else. It is a commercial product, and there is 
only one way conimoreial yiroduct.s are markt'ted ami soltl that is, to store them 
and prl(*e them an<l sell what the consumer wants, at that yirice, and retain the 


Everyone uses the same system, wliich is for the producers to hold and con- 
trol their surplus, set their price on their products, and sell them as the con- 
sumer needs them. This is the only sensible and business way to handle the 
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proposition. It is universally adopted and used witli every nonperishable prod- 
uct of the mines, factories, business industries, and labor. The latter to a great 
extent have, by their organizations, commercialized labor. 

The producers of cotton in the United States must be brought to one unit, 
or at least enough of them organized into an association to control the temporary 
surplus which, when known, would bring the balance up to practically the same 
price the association was asking for its cotton. When such an association or 
arrangements have been made and in operation there would be no more tluctua- 
lions in cotton. The jn-estait exchanges would cease to exist and the associa- 
tions would l)e a productu’s' ex(*hange. There w<mld be no further use for the 
lliousands of cotton buyers. This brings us to the objectors and difhcultles of 
organizing ami nutting such a system in o[)eration. Here lias been the ditticulty 
for tlu‘ last quarter of a c('ntury. Everycuie, also the exclianges and their en- 
tangling alliances, ari' opposed to any change being made. Their Inlluence are 
})lainiy visible in our legislatures, congressional halls, and courts to prevent a 
change. .Inst how long the Soutli can stand up under the loss I can not say. 
Just when she will unite in some way and throw off the yoke of injustice or when 
laboi* will assert its rights depmids n[>on circumstam'es. When our National 
(roviamment will wak^‘ Uf) to hm* l<»ss in laa* soil and lalxa* and decide to piawent 
it can not be forc'seen. She is paying a great deal of attention to our national 
waste in some things, but it seems Congri^ss is a long way from doing anything 
for the producers of our staiile products. 

All realize farmers must cooperat(‘ in some form to sell their products to an 
advantage, still our last (.’ongress passed a law pm-mitting farimu’s to oi’ganize 
provideii they did not do so for profit or with a capital. 

Tn tin* consid(‘ration of tht‘ Clayton bill a great tight was nuule to allow 
farmers to organize coop(Tativ<‘ associations or orgaidze for the ]»ur]ios(' of sell- 
ing tlieir prodiK'ts. but the best that could Ih‘ ha<l was a provision saying, “ You 
can organize, providi'd you don’t do it for a iirolit or with a capital.” llemember 
the exchanges as ^ve have them are made to serve and protect the buyers and 
consumers. The lu'oducers liave no excluange. 

Some sjiecial inlluenci' must have becm present. Why should they organize 
ex(*(‘pt for a profit, and how copld tln'y handh' thes<‘ gn-at crops without a 
caiutal? The South is far behind in rural imiirovcMiients. It will take at least 
10 years selling cotton at 15 cents p(*r [loiyid to get the rnr!>l conditions in a 
healthy shape; but fids would employ labor of ev(>ry class, i'Dv oni- farms lU'Cd 
everything from ditclu^s to c<»mfortable hoim‘s for tht‘ family, and sto<*k. This 
wouid give enqiloyment to all classes of nu*n from the day laborin’ to the skilhMi 
artisan. The cities would take on new growtli, dmnanding more labor of every 
kind, and using more of the i>rodncts of tin* faetorii's of tin* Noi’lh and East, 
thereiiy employing more liands, ami soon the prohh'm would be tinding workmen. 

Allow me to jnst mention right h(*n‘, in <*xpla nation, In east d'exas we have 
a fruit s(‘etion. but w(‘ are wearing it out trying to force* it to raise cotton. All 
the we.stern and central part is practically unlitteil to raise fruit. In the hlaek- 
hind belt. Tlie result of that is that the east Texas man ralsi's Ids fruits, 
and they rot on liis liands hecanse he can not do anything with them. They 
encourage him to jiiant <‘omm<*n’ial orcluinls. ami tlie V(*!’y tii’st year lie g<*ls 
a good erop he is down and out and can’t do anything. 

If the producer of cotton in the black-laml heir- the wi^torn imrf — had any- 
thing like a fair price for his cotton he would alisorl) evi'ry hit of fruit raised 
by the <xist Ti'xas man jnst as fast as la* could get it to him. The eastern ’Pexas 
nian would be raising more fruit and cutting down on the cotton acreage. A 
great many people«think if von put I’otton up higli it will double the acreage. 
My experience has been, and my knowledge <1rawn from tliat (‘xperlenco would 
be this, that whenever yon have increased tlie ])rlce of cotton so that people 
can get a living out of it, yon will start tin* children to school ; you will reduce 
the acreage; yon will ]nit people to diversifying and building up their soil; 
you will start that section that can raise fruit to raising more fruit and less 
cotton, and yon will reduce the (*otton acreage, and the question will be 
whether you are going to raise enough to supply the demand or not. It is more 
a questldn of supplying the demand than producing it. Still, those wiio are 
opposed to doing anything seem to want to put that bulwark in front all the 
time. 

The United Stat(^ Is an agricultural country. The farm Is the foundation 
of the great business and industrial structure of the United Stateii. 

All business, industries, and labor depend upon agriculture for tlu ir support. 
The nonperishable staple pro<lucts are the great balance wheels u])on which 
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the minor farm products depend for their sale. The farm Is the foundation 
of this great business and industrial structure of the United States. The fac- 
tories, business, industries, schools, and lal)or are only doors, windows, porches, 
flues, etc., to the structure. When any part of the foundation gets weak or 
gives away it affects some parts of the structure. The foundation must 1)e kept 
solid. It is the interest of all that it he so. 

The selling system for cotton should consist of a holding company, which 
should act as a selling agency for the producers or owiu'rs of cotton. The 
company should have a (.'apltal stock composed of cotton ; the amount of such 
capital should equal the surplus or hold-over cotton, which should he from 
one-fourth to one million bales during noi-mal tiiiu'S. This to prevent the oppo- 
sition from crushing it. The producers should be urged to place their cotton 
with this company for sale by flrst placing it in a warehouse, whose weiglier, 
classer, and manager is under bond to do his work correctly, and to take care 
of and keep it insured ; he to furnish the owner of the cotton a certiti(‘ate show- 
ing the weight, grade, and condition of each bale; this certilicate to b(‘ deliv- 
ered to the holding and selling company, and receive* from it a (rertiticate or 
certificates of deposit showing the numher of poumls and grades of cotton 
delivered; the cotton not to he witlnlrawn or the producer to have anything to 
say as to when his individual cotton shall be sold. The hohha's of the certifi- 
cates of deposit could use them ffa* any purpose any way they could the 
actual cotton. They \vould have practically a stable value, whereas tlu* cot- 
ton as it is handled does not. I would sugg(*st large standard warehouse's at 
the ports to hold stocks for delivery to consumers, ami these wart'houses to be 
replenished from the interior ones. These houses at the ports might be owned 
and operated by the company, i)rivate people, or the State in which they are 


located, or the National Government. 

The average cost of production and the amount nec(*ssary to keep the farms 
up should liave special athmtion, and this amount plus ji reasonaldt* prolit 
should be normal as the .selling price each year. Such a pri< e would soon cause 
the land to be built up; more intelligence would direct its culture; IxMter 
equipment would be installed ; intelligenr diversilicati(ui and rotation of ero])s 
would be studied and practiced; good roads and good schools would b(' built, 
and while the acreage would thus be re<luced, the remaining land would be 
made to produce more and keep up with consum]>tion. The pricring committee 
could be appointdll by the Governmtmt or the several Stales instead of by the 
com])any or association, if desired. The i)roducers, unlike many manufacturers 
and other institutions, would not object to the public knowing what they were 
making. Really, I think our Government should take actively hold of the 
sale of her staple nonperishable farm prolucts ami establish a .system of 
financing and sale, or at least forbid tli(‘ii- sale for less than c<>st, including 
the plant food extracted from tlie soil and the u])keep of the farm, for the 
soil and its products are the Nation’s as.sels, ami they are being rapidly wasted. 
Especially should this apply to ex]x)rte<l prodmds. 

If warehouses and elevators were under Government supervision similar to 
I hat of national banks, and the man.agers required to act as agents for the 
I)roducers and the regional banlvS r<M]uir('d to make loans to the i)roducers at 
low rates, through the warehouse or elevator, with note and proper certificate 
attached, there would be no trouble in forming an association that could effec- 
tively market the staple nonperishable ])roilucts for whatever price such asso- 
ciation or the Government might .set on them. 

Now, Mr. Walsh, just one little explanation here that is from the (govern- 
ment statistics, and I am through. 

The following are the average prices of the uMi^rage gfades of cotton re- 
ceived at New Orleans since 1890 with causes of material changes for years of 

abnormal high prices. i.i. 

Prices are taken from Bulletin 128, Suppl.v and Distribution of Cotton. 

Now, your question would come in here. 


Year. j 

(’ents per 
pound . 

Year. j 

Cents per 
pound. 

1890 

8.6 

j 

7.3 
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Before this it had been 10 cents and up. 


Year. 

Cents per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cents per 
pouna. 

1892 

8.4 

1903 

12.2 

1893 1 

7.6 

1904 

8.7 

1894 

5.9 

190.5 

10.9 

1895 

8.2 

1906 

10.0 

1895 

7.3 

1907 

11.5 

1897 

5.6 

1908 

9.2 

1898 

4.9 

1909 

14.3 

1899 

7.6 

1910 

14.7 

19(X) 

1 9.3 

1911 

9.7 

1901 

! 8. 1 

1912 

12.0 

1902 

8.2 1 

1913 

13.1 





Now, in the Inst 10 or 12 years you see there has been quite a material change 
in prices, jumping up and then falling back. Before that, you do not see it. 

Tills Includes 24 years of crops. The first 13 being abnormally low, history 
gives no effort being made to affect the price-making power of the exchanges 
during this period. 

During 1903 it was $20 a bale higher than it was the year before and the 
year after. 

During 1903 Dan Sully entered the market and bought and held 135,000 bales, 
advancing the price as high as 20 cents and making the crop average 12.2. 
There was no elTort the next year and prices receded to 8.7. This aroused the 
farmers to activity of holding and marketing slowly. They kept up an active 
campaign through 1905, 1906, and 1907, resulting in advanced prices and great 
encouragement, hut the panic of 11X)7 demoralizeil and practically destroyed 
the further effort. The price again receded to 8.7 cents. 

This slump, by manipulation, aroused to action Haynes, Brown, Scales, and 
others, who decided to make some money besides advance the price of cotton. 
They bought, during 1909 and 1910, 750,000 bales, hut were not able to hold 
more than 300,000 at any one time. Their action made the price for the two 
years average above 14 cents. They were Indicted for viohiti(in of the Sherman 
antitrust law in 1910, and again the price, fn 1911, broke to 9.7 cents. 

A great many farmers over the South .saw what could be done to stableize and 
advance the price and organized the Southern States Cotton Corporation, a 
cotton growers’ marketing as.sociation, and was active during 1912 and 1913, 
again advancing the price to 12 and 13 cents for those years, although the asso- 
ciation did not receive hut 84,000 bales during the two years. It was destroyeil 
by court procedure. 

Thus it is seen that the price of cotton can be made easily and ettectlvely by 
organizations and the consumers of it of the worhl not hurt, but the producers 
greatly benefited, thereby giving employment to millions of idle all over the 
Nation, for as soon as the farm(*r is made .able he will buy doubU? or triple 
the amount he now buys. He will buy material to build or imi»rove his home 
and tenant hou.'-es and barns. He and the tenant will buy more and better farm 
implements and house furniture. Other labor must get out the raw material 
for these things, and still oUaa* labor must manufacture it into the finished 
article. The railroads must tran.sport both the raw and finished products. The 
farms will be ditche<l, terraced, and numerous other improvements made, for 
there is not one tbat does not need it. With progress and prosperity on the 
farm it is at once carrie(f to the towns and cities and improvement begins 
there, and labor is again called for. Take the pricing of the staple farm prod- 
ucts out of the hands of the gamblers and speculators and place it at its value 
in the hands of the people or the National Government and every legitimate 
business, industry, and calling will be benefited and bles.sed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Nowt just one question. Are you posttnl as to the 
crops of cotton, in quantity, raised in other countries as compared with the 
Dili ted States? 

Mr. Yeary. Well, ye.s. The United States 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). I mean per acre. 1 do not mean the 
great body of the cotton, but I mean per acre. 

Mr. Yeary. Well, the United States raises a great deal more per acre tlian 
any of the other countries, unless It is some very small acreage, perhaps. I 
think am correct about that; am I not. Prof. Alvord? 
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Prof. Alvobd. I am so Informed. 

Mr. Yeaby. I rather think that will be found in this United States bulletin, 
Supply and Distribution of Cotton, Bulletin No. 128. I think that covers that. 
But I know that the yield In other countries Is a good deal less than ours. And 
there is another thing I might mention there as to this matter. The cotton of 
the United States is practically in a class to itself. The machinery made for 
spinning the United States cotton will hardly spin and work other cottons. The 
fiber is different, and some of the machinery is made for a mixture, part of 
the United States cotton and part foreign, Indian or Egyptian cotton, or some- 
thing of that kind. But the other crops do not materially come into competi- 
tion with the United States, like a man would think. In otlier words, cotton 
is not cotton in every respect. 

I want to call your attention now to a little article — a little clipping — I iiave 
here, one which you can see practically every day. There is nothing new in it, 
but it just shows you how the price of cotton is made and what we are up 
against. Here is a clipping from tlie daily paper of yesterday [reading! : 

“ Cotton prices decline. Domestic markets are steady ; slightly lower. Heavy 
realizing by Liverpool feature of day’s trading. Dallas spots 5 points lower. 
New Orleans 13 points, and other markets rule unchanged. 

“ News OtRce, Dallas, Tex., March 18. — Spot markets, middling, closing : 
Dallas, steady, 5 points lower, at 8.25c.; Galveston, steady and unchangtMl, at 
8.90c. ; Houston, steady and unchanged, at 8.90c. ; New Orleans, steady, 13 
points lower, at 8.37c. ; New York, quiet and unchanged, at 8.95c. ; Savannali, 
quiet and unchanged, at 8|c. ; Charleston, steady and unchanged, at Sjc. ; Nor- 
folk, steady and unchanged, at 8.25c. ; Memphis, steady and unchanged, at 8.25c. ; 
Liverpool, easier, 5 points lower, at 5.30d. 

“Future markets, closing prices: Liverpool, quiet, 5A to 8 points lower; New 
York, steady, 4 to 5 points lower on the near .and 0 to 7 points on the distant 
positions; New Orleans, steady, 5 to 8 points lower. 

“ Liverpool market was again tlie day’s feature with the cotton trade, 
while the domestic market ruled quiet but steady with light trading. With 
the sharp advance of the last tw'o previous <lays in the Liverpool market the 
old long interests failed to resist the opportunity of taking their profits, whicli 
resulted in a sharj) decline in that market. The opening of the American 
cotton markets was steady, with prices 4 to 7 points loN^er, and after the 
early rejilizing during the first hour of trading the market reacted, leaving 
prices unchanged to four points lower at the midday calls. Ilenewed ])rofit 
taking during the afternoon session caused the market to turn downward, 
and after a range of five to eight points between the high and low of the 
day closed steady, witli prices ranging from four to eight points lower than 
that of yesterday.” 

Now, you can see right there in the day before yesterday’s market that 
simply the manipulators on tlie Liverpool exchange wanted to take their 
profits; they had been betting on the market, and by that means they had 
bet the price up, and now they wanted to take their profits, and all the way 
to do it was to bet the price down. Now, that is the machinery that is making 
the price of cotton all over the country. You will see Just such stuff as that 
in everydjiy’s paper. It is manipulation without regard to cost of production or 
anything of the kind or value or anything of that kind; it is just whetlier a 
bunch can get together and Jidvance the price or reduce it. Any minute tliey 
want to a bunch can get hold on it, and there is practically just an equal 
amount on each side unless there is something comes that will give to one 
side or the other a little advsintagt*, and then perhaps it goes up and down, 
and then you will see the sj)eculalors go from one side to the other side, and 
it is just ii manipulated alTair. Of course as prices are made that way there 
is always going to be a lot of [leoplc like you or like me who are going to 
take less than the cost of production. 

If I was going out to buy any article in the^city of Dallas to speculate on, 
I would realize that the cheaper 1 could buy it the le.ss risk of loss there 
would be in it and the cheaper I could get it, if it were a manufactured article 
that had a cost value to it, the further I could buy it below cost the more 
certain I would feel that I would not sustain any loss. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Yeary. We are very much obliged to 
you. Your talk has been very interesting. Indeed. It has given us some new 
angles on this thing. 
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Mr. Yeary subsequently submitted the following statement as a part of his 
testimony ; 

Thk Cost of Producing Cotton and What It Has Sold for the Past 20 
Years, with Explanations. 


The following is from C. H. Alvord, superintendent of farms of the Taft 
ranch in south Texas. Mr. Alvord was professor of agriculture in the A. & M. 
College of Texas for many years and known as a very practical man. The Taft 
ranch has every advantage that can be wl.shed for in the way of producing 
cotton at the minimum cost. The land is perfectly level, extremely rich, rows 
as long as they want them, and the best of cheap labor in abundance at their 
command. Here is what Mr. Alvord has to say about cost of cotton: 

“This farm (one of several belonging to the ranch, but all joined) con- 
tains 1,080 acres, operated by one man as boss, and employing Mexican labor 
at $1 per day. The itemized expenses, including the picking, were : 

Labor per acre— $12.87 

Feed for mules, in addition to what was raised on the farm 4. 15 

Supplies and repairs per acre-. . 68 

Poison do . 74 

Fertilizer do .15 

Depreciation on .stock and etpiitnnent do 1.90 

Overhead expeiLses, ta.xes, supervision, etc do 1. 50 

Seed tlo . 20 


Total. 


22. 19 


“ If we add to this a rental charge of $5 per acre, it would make an acre of 
cotton cost about $27.19. This particular farm produced that season 650 bales 
on the 1,080 acres. From the.se tigures 1 submit the following estimate, based 
ui)on varying yields: 800 pounds of setul cotton, or KX) pounds of lint, 21.8 
cents per pound; 600 pounds of seed cotton, or 200 pounds of lint, 11.7 cents 
l)er pound ; 900 pounds of seed cotton, or 800 pounds of lint, 8.2 cents per 
pound ; 1,200 pounds of seed cotton, or 400 pounds of lint, 6.5 cents per pound ; 
1,5(X) pounds of see<l cotton, or 51X1 pounds of lint, 5.4 cents per pound. 

“ The average production in the Uniteu States is less than 200 pounds of 
lint; the average cost of lint mu.st be over 11.7 cents per pound.’’ 

Mr. Alvord says one hand is expected to cultivate 50 acres of cotton. The 
crop for one hand in Georgia and most of the cotton belt is 80 acres, or three- 
lifths as much, or if 200 pounds of lint are made, where only 80 acres are cul- 
tivated, the cost would be 19 cents per pound. The average price of the average 
grade of cotton n^ceived at New Orleans has !)een the following, according tc 
Government statistics : 


Year. 

1805_ 

1896- 

1897_ 

J89S. 

1899, 

1900- 

1901- 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 


Cents per pound. 


8.2 

7.8 
5. 6 

4.9 
7.6 
9.8 
8.1 


Y'ear, 

1<M)5 

1906 

1907 

vm 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 (e.stimated).. 


Cents per pound 

10 .! 

10 .' 

11 . 

9. 

14. 

14. 

9. 

12. 

18. 

7. 


During these 20 years there was ordy 1 of tlie llrst 10 that averaged over S 
at New Orleans, or about 7i cents on the farm at best. That year was 19C 
when Dan Sully decided to corner the market by buying up the surplus. I 
secured 135,000 bales; at one time the price went to alxmt 20 cents, the avera 
for the season being 12.2. No organization or other influence Interfered wi 
the operation of the exchanges in making the prices the other nine years. T 
average price the other years was 7.6 cents. Certainly the advance It i 
trlbutable to Mr. Sully. If that crop should have only brought the avers 
of the other nine, then Mr. Sully made for the South $240,000,000. This dem( 
strated to many the effect of taking the temporary surplus cotton off 1 
market, and when the prlcre dropped back in 1904 to an average at New Orlet 
of 8.7 cents it aroused, to action the farmers’ union and many others, besides m 
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chants and bankers who organized the Southern Cotton Association. All went 
to work to persuade Warehouses to be built and the cotton held for better prices. 
This was continued through 1905, 1900, and 1907, and destroyed by the panic 
of 1907. These years were from 10 to 11.5 cents, or an average of 10.8 cents ; 
the price dropping back in 1908 to 9.2 cents. No doubt the price would hsivo 
gone mu(!li lower if a great many of the farmers’ union had not kept up the 
fight. Basing the average price at 7.6 cents without ai«l these movements bene- 
fited the South in thi’ce years .$.508, (M >0,000. 

So plain was it seen that getting in charge of a small portion of a crop con- 
trolled the price led Haynes, Brown, Scales, and others to make an effort to 
get hold of enough to do so. They oi»cr:ited during 1909 and 1910, buying and 
holding, but had to sell some iK'caiise of the need of funds. They never had 
in their possession at one lime more than 800,000 bales, but this forced the ]n*ice 
to 14.3 cents in 1909 and 14.7 in 1010. No doubt but that they would have suc- 
ceeded in establishing an exchange for the producers and maintained a price of 
15 cents per pound for all lime if they had not been hindered by an indictment 
for violating the antitrust law. This court action cleared the ex(4\anges of in- 
terruptions and the pi-i(‘e again <lropped lo 9.7 cents. ITpon the above figures 
these men made for the Soulh during these two years, $770,2.50,000. 

All of these efforts were eclucational and a great many men in the South, 
seeing the absolute necessity of something being done, were determined to do 
all in tls^ir i)ower. Li'd by (5eorgi‘ Dole WadU'y, of Bollingbroke, (ia., tin* or- 
ganization of the Southern Stales ( ’otton Cori)oratiton, a cotton growers’ market- 
ing ass<K*iation, was begun the latter part of 1911 and was pushed actively 
during 1912 and 1913. No arrangements could be made for financing and iadd- 
ing cotton in tlic I'nited Slates at that lim(‘; they had to be made in Europe. 
The regional resei've hanks were not then in operation. It got started late, 
about November 1, 1912, although it being discussed and advertised, the price 
held up better than usual, but was 10 cetds per pouml all ov('r the cotton belt 
when it announced ready for business and going down daily. The decline 
stopped at once and the price began to advance at om-e and was linn at 124 
cents in three weeks’ time and continued to advance, making the average for 
the season 12 cents. The lU'Xt year averaged 13.1 cents, the second largt'st 
crop in history. Ihising the calcidations <m that of other years this organiza- 
tion made the South $095,000,000. This organization arran^d to b(»rrow 
three-fourths of th^ value of tlie farnter’s cotton and pay him this ar\<l give the 
fiinner its note f(»r the dilferenci' betweim the money received atul 15 cents per. 
pound, the price being held for, this note to be paid wlnm the cotton could Vie 
sold for 15 ('(‘Ills. It was thrown into co\irt, the court holding that tlu‘ nob's 
were matured claims, which bankrupted it. It received only 84.000 bales during 
the two years. The results of no organization is so fresh in the people’s mind 
for the 1*914 crop that the results need not be mentioned. 

Erom tlie above, how dare anyone to say that the tirlce cjin not lie advanced 
or stableized to a living indce to tin' produc('rV 

How much help or rather how little w<iuld have been necessary from the 
gameral public, the States, or the (lovermnent to h.nvo phic(Mi the South wiiere 
she deserves to he? 

If Congress had jiermltted organization by the tanners, with strict s\i|K*r- 
vision hy the CJovernment, so that fair prices e<inld liave l>een maintained, ho 
M'onld have been hurt, especially tlie past year? 

It certainly would not have liec’ii tlie fanners, ’riieii would it liave lieen the 
merchants who can not pay their hills, ami are haiikrupt? Would it iie tlio 
Joiibers who are iimihle to collect from the retailer ;ind are likewise haiiknipl? 
Would it he tlie railroads whose trallic has lieen so*reducod*that it must heg 
the commission for a raise to prevent being liankrnpt? WmUd it he tlie iiiann- 
facturers in the Nortli and East who make everything nse<l in the South and 
whose machinery has been idle? Would it be the laboring class wiio the jaihlic 
has had to feed? Certainly none of the legitimate imsiness or caUings wouhl 
have been hurt, but greatly lieneflteii. • 

We see from the above that a compact organization is needed. We see who 
has helped in the past. We see the results. We see the errors in the past. 
We see the farmer is not the only one benefited and that he is so tied hy <lel)t 
that he can not organize alone. Will those who will be benefited join him? 
The most important thing now to any farmer, merchant, country bank, whole- 
sale house, or factory is to prepare for properly marketing tlie 1915 crop of 
cotton. Who will take the lead? He who does is the greatest man in the 
South. Who and where is the man tliat has the nerve to oppose the opposition 

38819‘’~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 ^9 
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and call the army togetlier? The opportune time has come for doing what 
must bo done, all interests realize it, all are ready to follow a wise leader. Let 
him speak out, 

Ucspectl’ully, 

W. B. YliA.BY. 


Farmeksville, Tex., May, lOlo. 

Hon. Frank 1’. Walsh, Chairman, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: At your reiiuest of April 22 for an outline of a plan for a pro- 
ducers’ exchange for cotton, 1 give you the following in as brief a form as 1 
can to make it plain, and tlien 1 fear I have not made it plain enough in de- 
tail for you to grasp the full meaning, but I hope you will not consider it a 
bother to make further explanation of any feature not thoroughly understood, 
for I have given these things almost undivided study for the past 10 or 15 
years and can see that something is linally going to be done, and 1 would 
certainly hate to see a mistake made or the right thing sidetracked by the 
opposition if I can help it. I am awfully .sorry you did not have time to spend 
a dtiy going over this feature while in Dallas personally. A personal explana- 
tion would have been much niore satisfactory. 

As stated in iny testimony in Dallas, cotton, wheat, A'orn, and oats are 
produced by the producers aln\ost wholly for sale, and the producers are 
following a commercial pursuit; then the sale of Ibeni must lx* after the 
same system that is adopted and practiced by all other producers of comna;r- 
cial products, such as the manufacturing i)lants of the worhl. T’hey make 
and place in warehouses their products, only .selling the amount Unit their 
trade requires at their price. If they have any surplus it is kei»t in storage 
in their possession. They must often bornAv money on their products to pre- 
vent a sacrilice sale at reduced prices. This is what must be done, before tlio 
present miserable condition of the masses are checked and relieved, but each 
individual farmer can not provide individual storage, nor can he make indi- 
vidual financial arrangements for holding it; and if he could, individual hold- 
ing would not establish and maintain prices. Then' must be a com])act organi- 
zation and a price .set, at least a minimum price, ’rids organization should 
gatlier together enough producers to represent at least tlv‘ Kuniioraiy surplus. 
The organization should be linancially st»rong, because the 'dealers and specu- 
lators realize such an organization is antagonistic to their interest and will, by 
manipulation of tlie market, destroy a weak organization. 

To illustrate; Siqipose such an organization was fornaal to act as a jiro- 
ducers’ exchange or linancing and selling agent, and it should make arrange- 
ments with banks or individuals for a hian of three-fourths of tlie market value 
of cotton — the market value being that jirice made by the present exchanges 
tlirougli their imdhod of speculation and manipulation. JSupiiose the market 
value should be 10 cents for the first three months of the gathering and selling 
season. Then, suppose that by inaidpulalion on the exchanges, as has been done 
frequently, the price i.s lowered to 0 cents, the banks or individuals who had 
loaned money on it would call for additional security. The farmer could not 
give it for the cotton is all he has got and it has been reduced in value $5 per 
bale by this manitmlation and he nor the bank does not know when the bot- 
tom will be reached, so tlie cotton would have to sell and the organization would 
be <le.stroyed. The o{)position’s purpo.ses would be accomplished. This is the 
reason, at least the main one, why cotton is not marketed slowly as urged by 
ecojiomists. But if .such an organization was created by the Giivernment, and 
it shouhl .set a ifrice on *t and authorize loans to the extent of 75 or 80 per 
cent of that price, or make such loans through the reserve banks itself, so 
that there waiuld be no danger of the cotton being forced to sell, the organiza- 
tion would stand and grow and in a few year.s the entire crop would be 
hanilled by the organization, similar to that of the fruits of the Pacific slope. 
There is hardly any u.se Irie trying to establish a producers’ exchange or a 
marketing system for tlie farm products which are dealt in on the exchanges 
without Government aid or supervision in some sub.stantial way. This is a 
shameful condition for a proud Nation like ours to be in, but it is true, and 
what makes it worse is that these crops are this Nation’s foundation, its very 
life blood. 

We have a “bureau” of information; It Is of no use. We need a bureau to 
assi.st us in extricating ourselves from the grip of the gamblers and parasites 
in our products. The following plan of work and organization would be my 
suggestion : 
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Create an organization or exchange to do as I have outlined above. Use the 
demonstration agents as field workers, they to carry the plan to the producers 
and put It Into operation. Use the warehouses now available until standard 
fireproof houses could be built at the ports and main centers. Appoint a com- 
mittee who Is actually familiar with the operation of producing cotton in all 
sections of the cotton belt to arrive at the cost of producing cotton, includ- 
ing the upkeep of the farm and its fertility, and arrive at its value and sell- 
ing price. Authorize the agents to buy all cotton of certain grades at the cur- 
rent prices so long as the price remained below the price set by the committee. 
That is, all cotton that will not go Into the organization. Persuade everyone 
possible to place their colton with the exchange for sale, no cotton to l)e 
accepted In either case that Is not in a bonded warehouse or that can not be 
placed in one. Make loans of 80 per cent to those who place their cotton in 
the hands of the exchange,. To those not desiring a loan, give them a negotia- 
ble receipt. The Interest charged those who borrow money should be very low ; 
first, to enable the farmer to see his way clear to cooperate ; second, the higher 
the rate of interest the higher the selling price. One of the opposition’s fine 
points of argument to keep the farmers from hohling cotton is “ the high inter- 
est and warehouse charges will eat up the profits of holding, even if anyone 
knew the price would advance some, but no one knows what it may do. The 
best time to sell is as ffist as it is ginned.” 

Loans should be made through the reserve banks, the managers of ware- 
houses or the local banks simply acting as agents of the reserve banks. The 
notes should be made to the reserve banks with warehouse certificates attached. 
Banks loan farmers money on cotton now and charge the farmer 10 per cent. 
The local bank takes these notes to the res(‘rve bank and discounts them for 
4 and 5 per cent. This may not be too much profit for the local bank, where 
it guarantees the loan to the reserve bank, but it is an unnec^essary charge, 
and prohibits the farmer from borrowing; besides, the national-l)anklng law 
would not permit a bank to loan enough to do what might l)e needed in some 

localities. . . . , , . 

If the warehouses were under State or National supervision it would give 
such stability to the receipt that the local merchant or bank would take them 
as collateral and pass them on to the joiiber or city or reserve liank that they 
owed, and there w'laild be but little actual money used. The price would ad- 
vance uninterrupted to the price set^ by the organization, and the mills would 
go to taking cotton more readily than b<*fore, because tliey would realize tlie 
stability of the price and at once secure their supply. 

If Rockefeller, Morgan, or Carnegie shoid<l decade cotton was too cheaii — now 
about 0 cents — that it was worth 15 cents, and place agents in every county to 
buying, there would not be a “bear” in the world in 30 minutes, and cotton 
would be 15 cents In the same length of time. Fluctuations would cease, and 
the exchanges would close like they did when the war broke out last summer. 
The mills would continue to run. If it was permanent, the farmers in the 
South and every business and Industrial interest in the South, or depending 
upon southern business, would at oiK*e i)egin (o plan for improvements of every 
nature, and the idle labor in the United States would l)e absorbed permanently 
in a short time and peace and prosperity would be the residt. 

Inclosed find letter of J. L. Dobbs, county clerk of Fannin County, Tex. 


Very truly, yours. 


W. B. Yeaky. 


[.T. L. Dobbs, county clerk, Fannin County.] ^ 

Bonham, Tex., Afrt'il SO, 1915. 


Mr. W. B. Yeaby, Farmersville, Tex. 

Dear Sir: At the request of Mr. R. B. Semple, T am herewith sending you 
a statement of all mortgages on file in my office since January 1, 1912, as fol- 
lows, to wit: • 


January 1, 1012, to January 1, 1013. 
January 1, 1913, to January 1, 1014— 
January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1015. 
January 1, 1915, to April 29, 1915 


$5, 600 

5, 531 

6, 618 
4, 110 


16,868 


Making a total of- 
Very respectfully, 


J. L. Dobbs, County Clerk, 
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This county has about 5,000 voters, and Is a northern border county, where 
diversification Is the most practical in the State. There is usually about two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the mortgages given that is recorded. 

VV. H. Yeary. 


To the United States Commission on Industrial Relations: 

You have given me as specific i>oints for di.scussion, first, the development of 
Te:xas in the past 44 years. 

Texas has made considerable progress since 1870. Statistics wliich are at 
your command will give more in many respects than I could l)e expected to 
think of doing. ]\ty knowledge of conditions is necessarily c<mfined to north 
'i exas, tliongh tiiere should be no material difference, between it and other sec- 
tions that liave been settled. 

Forty-fo\ir years ago there was a very small per cent of nortli Texas in cul- 
tivation, ])ossil)ly 5 or 10 per cent; now about that per cent is not in cultiva- 
tion. Then practically all that was in cultivation was cultivated by land 
owners ; hut about that time, or a few years before, a heavy immigration began 
to come to Texas from otluT States, mainly from the older cotton States. 
Many of these had been well-to-do and brought sf>me money with them and 
bought hind upon arrival or a few yi'ars after. Of course, they were tenants 
for a while. Tlie first coming about that time had the use and benefits of free 
grass and timber, and the free use of milch cows, and horses for their iireaklng; 
very little feed needed, they naturally became able to buy a tract of the then 
cheap land. As the country settled up the natural advantages gave way, the 
land increased in value, and homes became harder to buy and tenancy increased. 
Some of the tenants of 44 years ago have long been the. largest land owners. At 
that time a great deal of the larger tracts belonged to nonresidents; now it be- 
longs to local men mainly. 

Forty-four years ago there was but little cotton produced; the farming opera- 
tions were miiinly wheat, corn, and oats. Hay wtis cut from the prairies for 
wintering .stock if needed ; that is. if the winter was bad. Now it is principally 
cotton, with enough corn and other feed stuff to feed the work stock, of a fair 
crop year, but if the season is not a fair one for feed crops, then they are short. 
There have been more failures in forage crojis of late years tlian in former 
times. This I attrilnite to the impoverished condition of tlie land. The land 
has been run in cotton and washed until it will not iiroduce crops as It once did. 

There has been lint little change in rental contracts since we began raising 
cotton. Somehow the third of the corn and the fourtii of the cotton became 
customary jiretty soon after <*otton b(‘came the main crop; Ix'fore this the ride 
was a bale of cotton for each 10 acres rented; crop failures or partial failures 
made this hard on the tenants and it was abandoned. There are but few land- 
lords that have a written contraid. Usually when a man rents another’s farm it 
is understood he pays the tliird and fonrili and plants enough in corn to feed 
his team and the halanei* in cotton, and that emls it. The .statutes of Texas are 
so plain that there is hut little use for anything more. Of late yi^ars tliere is 
some talk of the landlords charging a bonus of $1 or $2 an acre above the third 
and fourth; this, however, has been <lone In luit few instances in my section, 
and where it is it is usually for land with extra improvements or extra good 
land. Just how this can he changed I am at a lo.ss to know, for there are places 
that are worn, or the improvemenl.s so liad, tliat I hud raliuT give half, if I 
were renting, than iiave all I could make on them. 

Tlie tenant houses as a rule are had — loo had for a civilized people to live in 
and practically nofie that l»ive ordinary c<unforts and conveniences. Many land- 
lords have nc’ bettor where they live on the farm. The income of ttie farms 
will not justify much improvement. I had GOO acres rented out last year and 
received $2,20(j in lamts. My improvement hill was $7(K), leaving $1,500 income 
on $50, (HX) to $G0,0{K) worth of prop(*rty, to say notliing of my time seeing after 
It. This was 21 to 3 per c(mt#on the investment while the price of cotton was 
low ; these figures are on the prestmt market, as I still Inive most of it, but my 
section made a fine crop; very few farms do any better. One of my neigh- 
bors who owns 1,8(K) acres, all rented, as fine land as can be, tells me his paid 
him $4,0(K) last year an«l about the same the year before. With such returns 
the landowners can not afford to make the Improvements they would like to ; 
the i*euters knowing this—and many of them do, for they are well-posted, close- 
observing men- -tliey do not expect any improvements that can be avoided. 
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There are three or four large landowners in my section, owning from 1,(KX) to 
J,UOU acres each; the balance are small ones and mostly live on their farms, go 
to church with tenants, and intermarry, and feel no distinctimi la'tween each 
other. 


Fabmersvillk, Tex. 


Wm. B. Ykaky. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH M. McCARVER. 

Chairman Walsh. Stale your name, idease. 

Mr. McCativeu. Joseph M. McCarver. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, IMr. McCarver? 

Mr. McCakvkr. In Ked River County. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Do you live in a town? What town is it? 

Mr. Mc( Carver. We have no town; it is Just a store. 

Chaii-man Walsh. How long hav(- you lived there? 

Mr. M(<Urver. 1 have lived there 17 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you run a country store? 

Mr. McCarver. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What business were* you in bt'foia' you went into that? 

Mr. McC'arver. Farming. 

Chairman Walsh. You have Ixm'u on a farm? 

Mr. McCxVrver. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. We called you to outline, if you will, ])lease, the point of 
view of the country merchant, the credit system, the cash price versus the credit 
price, and tlie reason for it and the effect on the various elements of society 
that you deal with. I will ask you to make it concise, and I believe Mr. 
Holman has, because w(‘ are compelh'd to g(‘t through now. 

Mr. McCarver. Well, 1 can only state our ])ersonal ext>erience in the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all we care for, Mr. McCarver; give us that. 

Mr. McCarver. Our experieueo is that the p(‘ople who trade on credit want 
to begin about the 1st of January usually; that is, we must advance our money 
some 10 montlis, as they rarely pay before October or November. 

We have for .several years be(m charging a difference of 10 per cent — that 
is, wlien we charge a person with an item we try to meet tiie casli })rice. In 
good times when tlie roads aia* ba<f we get our hauling done to the raili-oad 
station for 5 cents per hundred. Now, we have to nu^et the competition of 
tlie merchant on tlie railroad. W’Iumi the winters ar(‘ liad and the roads are 
had we have to i»ay more for that hauling. We luive paid this year as high 
as 35 cents — 7 cents a mile pm- hundn'd — and that runs tlie price nii, as we 
have to compele with the merchant on tlu‘ railroad in such times as that, as 
I slated before. 

Wiicn we sell on credit we cliarge 10 per cent on the items bought ; tliat is, if 
a man trades $10 worth we add $1 and tlie d<‘l)t is $11. 

Chairman Walstt. Do you iml it on tlie article or on the hill? 

Mr. McC^vkveh. We pot it on the hill. 

Chairman Walsh. And you make no dilTm’eiice whatever in your store in the 
price of the articles to the consumer? 

IMr. McCarver. We liave not for soim* time, ami nev(‘r did, except in the ease 
of meat, flour, and lard, and sneh tilings as lluil. wiiidi we sell at a very 
close margin liocause of the fact that it takes easli to liuy them from the Joiiliers. 
No mereiiants can buy them exc(‘pt with cash, and f<u* that reason it was the 
custom a long time to cliarge a cr<*dit price for that and ad^ no interest on it, 
and the credit price usually brought about jier eeitt more tliaii the cash price. 
However, we diseontiiiued that live years ago. Tliere was anotlier reason for 
doing that. 

Tlie credit system in oiir eounlry is not Just what it ought to he, I tliink, and 
for that reason we discontinued that. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you seeurc' youi-si^f, IMr. McCarver? 

l^Ir. McCarver. By mortgages and not(‘S ami landlords slanding for the 
account. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you take the notes dlv'ect? Do country merchants 
usually take them direct from the tenant? 

Mr. McCarver. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you discount them at the bank usually? 

Mr. McCarver. We do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You handle them yourself? 
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Mr. McCarver. Yea. 

Chairman Walsh. What interest do you charge on them? 

Mr. McCarver. We do not charge interest on the note. If a man comes to us 
and asks for, say, $100, we will take his note for $100 in a mortgage on what- 
ever he has for security to secure that note ; he then can trade $100 worth with 
us, and if things are favorable and he needs more we will let him have more. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, If it gets to the point where the crops seem secured? 

Mr. McCauveb. Yes ; or if it looks like he needs it and can pay for it we will 
let him have it, and sometimes we do when it does not look as if he could pay it. 

Commissioner Lennon. When he comes to pay his bill he pays $110? 

Mr. McCARVi'ai. No, sir; sometimes he trades $90 worth and sometimes not 
more than $50 or $60 worth, and we charge him 10 per cent on wha^t he gets only. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what the stores do generally in country 
towns, what the custom is in country towns? It has been suggested here that 
they charge — there has been testimony that they charge interest on the notes 
they give, secured by chattel mortgage, and then put an additional price, a 
credit price, on the product as it goes out to the consumer; do you know any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. McCarver. No, sir ; there may be instances of that kind, but if so, I do 
not know it. There Is one custom that prevails in our country to some extent 
among some of the merchants that I will take up. A merchant will go to the 
landlord for the sake of gaining his influence and make a proposition to him that 
if he will stand for the people on his place and see that he gets their trade, 
inasmuch as the landlord has the cash to pay, the merchant will give him two- 
tenths off, and that is what led to the system of charging a credit price for 
some things. You understand that if you pay 10 cents a pound for meat and 
sell it for 11 cents, and then give two-tenths off of that, you are selling it for 
less than it cost ; and if you give $1.25 for a sack of flour and sell it for $1.30, 
which is about the usual price in our times on flour, and then give the landlord 
two-tenths off of the price charged the man he stood for, then you have got to 
get $1.60 in order to come out even. The landlord pays at the end of the month. 
We discontinued that f<air or live years ago, but some imTChants still do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the country merchants, similarly situated as you are. 
In your particular section, carr>^ on business in the same way, or do you know 
as io that? '' , 

Mr. McCarver. Pretty much the same.*- Competition has been rather keen 
in the good times that prevailed since 1909. 

Chairman Walsh. You have a country store out there; you are not In a town? 

Mr. McCarm5:r. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a class do you deal with? How much of a 
population? 

Mr. McCarver. Well, we sometimes have as many as ItK) on our books. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them are tenant farmers, of the 400 or 500? 

Mr. McCarver. I supiwsed you would ask me something about that, and I 
worked out a little statement about that. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Please give us that, and any other suggestions you would 
like to make about tins. 

Mr. ]McCarver. I would rather that you would ask me the (luestions, as I 
do not know what you want to bring out and <io not want to take up too much 
of your time. 

I find that the landowners in a l)elt of country around us, where there are 
90 i^eople, and I have taken a square there on the prairie land— we are on the 
etlge of the timber. In that square there are 20 landowners and 70 renters. 
In the sandy land, that wtf are just at the edge of, there are 55 landowners and 
45 renters ; that is, to tlie river bottom ; we are about 8 miles from the river. 
In the river bottom there are 3 landowners and 76 renters; and that Is about 
the kind of trade we have. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the renters seem to be increasing or decreasing in the 
last years? *• 

Mr. McCarver. They are increasing, because for the last six years we have 
had more renters than we have land for ; the land has filled up. That was not 
the condition 10 years ago, but has arisen in the last six years. In 1904 and 
1905 it was very rainy In our section, and the people moved to west Texas, 
where there was not so much rain. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the landowners and tenants seem to get along together 
or Is there a feeling of discontent on each side? 
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Mr. McCabver. Not much in our section ; there are only one or two landlords 
that have any trouble to amount to anything. 

Chairman Walsh. How are the housing conditions of the people generally? 
Mr. McCarver. Bad generally ; there are some men that have good houses 
for- their tenants, but not many. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any closer supervision over the tenant in the 
river bottom than there Is In the sandy country? 

Mr. McCaever. Closer? 

Chairman Walsh. Closer supervision — that is, as to what they shall grow 
and how they shall operate their farms? 

Mr. McCarver. No ; I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the sizes of one-team farms down there? 

Mr. McCarver. Oh, I would say 30 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. About 30 acres. And what do they raise? What would 
you say the average crop to the average man was and how is it proportioned? 
Mr. McCarver. About 20 acres in cotton and 10 acres in corn. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they raise any diversified crops? 

Mr. McCarver. Not very much. 

Chairman Walsh. Not very much? 

Mr. McCarver. No. 

Chairman Walsh. The tendency is to corn and cotton? 

Mr. McCarver. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, IMr. McCarver. 

Mr. Youngblood. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. B. YOUNGBLOOD. 


Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Youngblood. B. Youngblood. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Youngblood. The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been director of the experiment sta- 
tion? 

Mr. Youngblood, Since the middle of Bill. 

Chairman Waash. Briefly descrH)e what your activities in life have been up 
to this time. 

Mr. Youngblood. I was horn on a farm; taught school three or four years; 
worked for the Federal Government in farm-management investigation and in 
charge of the work in the exT>oriment station. 

Chairman Walsh. In the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. Youngblood. Yes; TJnite<l States Department of Agriculture. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your connection at the present time? 

Mr. Youngblood. Director of the experiment station — the agricultural experi- 
ment station. 

Chairman Walsh. For whom? 

Mr. Youngblood. The State of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have .vou been engaged in that? 

Mr. Youngblood. Since the middle of August, 1011, nearly four , years. 

Chairman Walsh. To come right to the point, 1 wi.sh you would give in your 
own way the relation of landlordism or of the tenant system to soil deteriora- 


tion. 

Mr. Youngblood. I don’t know how to attack that proposition exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. You know better than any of j;s, so I will ask you to try it. 

Mr. Youngblood. We know that we have had plenty of soil deterioration. 
We can not say, however, that we have more where we have more tenants 
than where we have more landlords operating their own farms. 

Chairman Walsh. That is very significant, would like to hear that. 

Mr Youngblood. The tenant is interested iiL a large labor income but is not 
particular as to the number of acres rtHiulre^l to make it, whereas the landlord 
is interested In large acre return, and, of course, the larger the acre return the 
more quickly the soil is depleted. Soil deterioration is more closely related 
to soil type and topography. The first white settlers came to south and west 
Texas South Texas is still considererl a region of virgin soil. It is level and 
a considerable part of It subject to occasional inundations from the rivers. 
East Texas Is a rolling, sandy region. Here the soils have been greatly de- 
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pleted, yet the peroontujie of tenancy Is relatively low in that section of the 
State. The red lands, helonglng to the Orangeburg series, are still considered 
very productive and easily rebuilt under processes of good farming. On this 
soil were found most of the antebellum east Texas slave farms. Very few of 
the well-to-do farmers lived on the Norfolk series of soil. 

From east Texas people gradually moved westward into the black lands, espe- 
cially after barbed wire was introduced. In this, the black-land section, we 
have a v(Ty high ixu’centage of tenancy, yet the productiveness of the soil is 
greater than in east Texas, bwause the black lands are more permanently en- 
dowed by nature with plant-food constituents than east Texas soils. The 
deterioration, however, even of the black-land soils is mjirked. 

Oonditions in the black lands were favorable to the development of land- 
lordism. Soils were productive, and in a few years the landowiiers were in a 
l)rosper()us condition. Then they moved to neighboring towns to educate their 
children. In town they learned many things about the country that they did 
not know before. They found tl.at the lands were increasing in value faster 
than they formerly thought. They then decided to buy adjoining farms, in 
many instances, and thus enlianced their acreage. TIa* (lecline of home owner- 
shi]) and the development of tenancy is shown in many localities by formerly 
very tine and comfortable residences now in various stages of dilapidation. 
After the black lands were settled came the settlement of the semiarid sections 
of the State, known geiuu-ally as w(‘stern Texas. At first there were no crops 
adapted there except the native grasse.s. Then extensive ranching was the 
only feature of agriculture. During the past few years we hav(‘ introduced a 
great many drought-resistanv. crops into the section, such as kalir, milo, feterita, 
sorghums, Sudan grass, cowpeas, cotton, and so forth, and have made it a 
very attractive agricultural region. Soil <lepletion is less noticeable in the 
western part of the State because the ]>roce.sses whi<‘h make plant food available 
work more rapidly in semiarid sections. Soil depletion in Texas is one of our 
greatest wastes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have ymi had your headquarters in Oklahoma also? 

Mr. VouNonLooD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Youngblood. Well, I had my headquarters at Oidahoma City in the 
summertime, I was in Washington in the winter. I observe*! ,condition.s pretty 
closely. I do not know that T did the farnlers in Oklahoma any good. I was 
Vather working under an agreement with the Gov(‘rnment to prepare myself 
for this work. And I began tlie study of the geology of the State and saw condi- 
tions and incidentally observing the jieoph^ of the State. That is about as far 
ns I got to when I returncMl to Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. In regard to the fertility of the soil, just give what y(m 
think would be your suggestions with regard to that — that is, in the black- 
land country, as applied to the black land 

Mr. YoT^N(amooD. I’aralon nu'? 

Chairman Walsh. What is your suggestion In regard to the crops being dl- 
versitied? Is there something you would recommend that the State might do 
to forward that work? 

IMr. YorNc.BLOoD. Yen. 

Chairman Wat, sir. And you have already stated that where liie home owners 
are concerned that they did not consm-ve the fertility? 

Mr, Youngbi.ooi). I never caiiglit a landlord doing any more conserving of the 
fertility than the tenant. As u rule, tliey are just a little worse than the average 
tenant, if anytliing, I .say (liat in a rather critieal way, 1 guess, but I have 
never eaiight a landlord doi^.g nnyrhing for bis soil. 

Chairman Walsh. Never caught one at it? 

Mr. Youngblood. No, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh, You may go alu‘n<l. Mr. Youngblood, with what construc- 
tive suggestions you may have.' 

Mr. Youngblood. There are a*lo1 of things that the landlord might do, when 
you consider what the landlord gets out of it. He thinks he is going to get 
it out of his investment in the land, and out of bis investment in time, his 
own time and equipment, fixed and movable. But I do not know of any farm 
I have observed, any black-land fann, I do not know of any of them that 
get a fair rate of interest on the assumed valuation of the land. The increase 
in the value of the land takes care of the landlord pretty well, but It does not 
take care of the landlord r)r the tenant except as to what they get out, because 
it has been gradually decreasing. 
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Chairman Walsh. You mean the intrinsic value of the land is continually 
decreasing? 

Mr. Youngblood. Yes ; less* and less productive. I should think that 20 to 
30 per cent would cover the depreciation, possibly, in the farm lands. I am 
not sure. I have not the tigures. I will tell you one thing we must do. We 
have been guessing at a whole lot of these small things and our people have 
not arrived at that state wherein they are willing to study these things deep 
down. We draw a lot of conclusions. We have got to study and settle a 
whole lot of things before we know, before we have got the actual facts. We 
assume too much. We liave sliot very wild on a lot of these statistics and 
economic statements. What we need in Texas right now is further investiga- 
tion. I came down liere four years ago very much enthused with the possi- 
bilities of helping Texas agriculture. I thought 1 knew how to study these 
problems and it was rather amusing to know that though I established a 
division of farm management investigations for the purpose of studying the 
problems of rural (K;ononu(‘s and of farm operation, or the best practices of 
operating each and every farm, I haven’t found many pt'ople yet interested in 
the proposition. I haven’t found a man from the governor down until recently, 
possibly Gov. Ferguson, lie seemed to be interested this winter. He wanted 
to know if we could tell 1dm how many people could live on 40 acres and how 
they should live on it. I take it that the governor was intereste<l in the preix)- 
sition of the proper management €)f farms. That is all I know about it. That 
is the only interest I have ever set'U in the pi-oi)osition, to ascertain the facts 
before we went ahea<l and tricnl to solve all these questions with reference to 
the landlord and tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. Everybody agrees it is largely a nmtter of education. 
Wiiat would be your suggestion, from your experience as an investigator and 
educator, how this ought to l>e projected into the lil\‘ of the people? 

Mr. VouNGHLooi). Well, I think it is investigation. I do not know how to go 
about it. Your peoyile seem to have started it, and if tlie State will tala' it up 
and get out of the idea of prejudi<‘e ami make a fair investigation of it. some 
recognized i)(‘ 0 ]de of known standing and integrity take hold of it, tin' thing 
C(uil(l be reported on and then we could have something constructive done. We 
act a good deal like slu'e]), you know. We got full of an id(‘a and one bunch 
comes and they fpltow it along and then just drop it. We have newer gotten 
anywhere with any of these things sf) far just for that reason. 

With reference to this fertility proposition, that is an easy matter, if we 
could have this investigation, W(‘ have to have .some knowledge as to what the 
facts are, and wdiat our ])ast practices have resulted in, and what c(Ttaln 
things shoulfl be done. hav(‘ got to begin with all the people in a small 
way. We can’t propose any changes in the cropping .systems and the relation 
between landlord and tenant that are very radieal. Wi' have got to have 
sometbing simple. I have done wlmt I eo\dd to piawent the i>eople of Texas, 
eitlier landlord or tenant, from making any new contracts that would he very 
complicated. 

I will give you an example of what I luive been working against. You can 
find some contracts that oidy tlic l.ord can understand, and thost' have fre- 
(piently been i)ropo.sed to some id’ our farmers. They will tell yon that a 
landlord on some land ought to do a dairy business ami fertilize and imin-ove 
his land and great will lu* his prospi'rlty. So the landlord furnishes the land 
and the tenant furriishi's tlu* labor ami equipment. Then some expert comes 
along and tells tliein, “Now. yon give llu* landlord all tlie incriMised live stock, 
and the tenant take half of the milk ami butter and so on.” ^\ml the first thing 
you know they kick out of the harness and it is all-over, ami the landlord and 
the tenant do not get along. The thing is too complicated for both si<l(‘s. 
They should woi’k together. M'e all umicrstand tlie half-and-half and the third 
and fourth proiiosition pretty well, and In the absence of any information to 
the conti’ar.v we will assume it is all right. If that is all right, and if that 
is satisfactory to the tenant and to the landlord at the presi'nt time, which 
we will assuine is the case, then the simpler the contract you go into the 
better. The simplest contract woiihl be the half-and-half or the third ami 
fourth proposition with reference to anything one might do in the way of live 
stock. 

You asked me in your paper to discuss contracts. I presume you refer to the 
contracts in the black-land belt? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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^Ir. Youngblood. And you know that we are growing cotton in the black- 
land belt. It is foolish if I or anybody else advise these people to stop grow- 
ing cotton. We are assuming, are going to assume therefor, that cotton will 
continue to be grown on the farm, that we will keep on growing the cotton 
and giving the landlord a fourth. Any contract wiiich the landlord might make 
with the tenant for the purpose of live-stock production would not interfere 
in the least with the present practice of growing cotton on a basis of half and 
half or a third and fourth. 

We have had great agitation for the putting of hogs and dairy cattle and 
chickens on the farms of Texas this winter. If the landlord is interested in 
one-half or a third of the crops growm, the grain and the corn and the forage 
crops, and the tenant is interested in one-half or twm-thirds, the simplest thing 
in the w'oiid to do, and that will interest the tenant more than anything else, 
and W'ork more to the landlord’s interest at the same time, will be for them to 
go into the live-stock business on the same basis they are Interested in the 
ci-ops, and it W7)uld not be complicated at all. They know that they each have 
a certain interest in the crops and if they go into the live-stock business that 
the tenant is paying one-half or two-thirds of the feeding and the landlord 
one-half or one-third. That is the easiest thing understood by everybody. Any 
tenant in the country likes a proposition like that. And that figures out, so 
far as I can estimate it, almost the same as the landlord furnishing all the 
livestock for the dairy and giving the tenant half of the income. 

Another proposition is that wdth such a scheme as this the landlord and 
tenant come to be partners, and they are mutually interest('d in the business. 
If you l('t the tenant get half of the commodities that are sold from day to day, 
and he gets nothing of the increase in the live stock, the landlord is going to 
lose out, because the tenant is not interested in that live stock ho is producing. 

is not going to pay much attention to it, and it will go to the bowwvow's. If 
he gets one-half or two-thirds out of it he will take the greatest possible care, 
and he will w’rlte the experiment station and other authorities, and he will get 
the best information extant upon the production of the stock that he is growl- 
ing. I believe that to be the logical w'ay to solve the proposition and improve 
the land. 

We have spent a lot of time in the pjist several y(mrs telling p('ople to save 
their barnyard manure. They haven’t saved enough for a jlayden in this State 
since I have been living in it, and I know' they did not before. We talk about 
producing the manure and putting it on the land. If they have it they will 
put it there, too. At the present time we just tell them nothing about barn- 
yard manure, except to put all they have on their garden and they w'ill get 
along a good deal better. We are telling them how' to grow’ their stuff, and 
that is a good Idea. But the fellow’ has never even saved barnyard manure 
enough for a garden. Many people in Texas have not got a garrlen. So we are 
just kind of simi)lifying these things and getting them dowm to something they 
know’ is best for themselves. 

The first thing w'e know’ w’e w'ill have the gardens, and they W’ill begin to grow 
lots of things that tliey have been buying. Wlien your cotton crops and your 
live stock come in they w'ill he substantial money, and the people will not 
have to be buying lard and bacon and bay and corn, w’hich is the case in Texas 
up to date. A lot of tiie landlords are learning tliat it is to their interest to 
see that tiie tenants have gardens and keep ;i cow' and live a little more com- 
fortably, and so forth. I do not know of anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. How', as to the tenure of these rental contracts? Is not 
tlie making of a contract from year to year a sort of invitation to the man to 
move? • 

Mr. Youngblood. Yes, sir. That is a serious proposition, hut we will get 
out of that in time. It is better for the landlord and hotter for the tenant 
if we could Induce the landlords and tenants to enter long contracts, then they 
can get together and study togetlier. This matter of individual efficiency jumps 
in there and causes most of f>ur trouble. We sometimes have a competent 
landlord and a very incompetent tenant; very often we have a very competent 
tenant and a very incompetent landlord, so far as the efficiency of the farming 
business is concerned. 

I w'ant to tell you another trouble we have in Texas that has got to be done 
away with, and you all know it Is true, that nearly all of us are horse traders, 
and we do not give attention to the facts. We want to beat the other fellow 
“ trading horses,” and w e turn that Into the landlord and tenant relations and 
try to make that same kind of a bargain in renting the land out. We have got 
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to do away with “ horse-trading ” business before we can get an economic 
policy which amounts to anything on a permanent basis. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a question which has been 
handed by a gentleman : How would you suggest the raising of live stock when 
you have no pasture and the grain crops fail so frequently? 

Mr. Youngblood. That is a mistake. We have got all the pasture we need 
if we plant and grow it. The small grain crop has no relation particularly to 
live-stock farming. I would plant the ground in the fall, if I were a stock 
farmer, if I were in certain sections, I might plant grain for the winter, but 
I would be careful to plow it under before It got too far along in the spridg. 
But what was the first part of the question? 

Chairman Walsh. How would you suggest the raising of live stock when 
we have no pasture and the grain crops fail so often? 

Mr. Youngblood. We have been working on that pasture proposition. I 
realize what is referred to in the question. We have not yet in Texas reached 
that stage where we improve our pasture, at least our pasture land, like they 
do in the old countries, or possibly in some parts of this country. I have been 
in many States of the Union and observed these things, and I find that the Illi- 
nois farmers are pretty near as careless as we are down here ; they are a little 
more business men and are out for the dollar a little more. We sire adjacent 
to Mexico and have what they call the “nuinana” in our system, and that 
is about the only difference, I might say, between the Illinois farmer and the 
Texas farmer. 

The way we are going to settle that pasture proposition is this; If you are 
familiar with the land at college station where we have an experiment farm, 
possibly you have passed it as being worthless as a pasture. It would grow 
such tilings in the spring as we could get no grazing out of. We have taken 
that land — nature took it, I guess, about 15 years ago, and put burr clover on 
it, and also nature began to put rescue grass and lespedeza on it, but the last 
named has not been of great service. We didn’t do that by investigation. We 
found that out by nature ; it came to us whether we wanted it or not, and we 
began to try nature out a little down there, and we found we could have a very 
nice pasture. The Bermuda grass has been there, and between all of these things 
we have got the finest kind of pasture out of the land. You wouldn't have 
given 50 cents aiifacre for such grazing before the pasture was improved. So 
the pasture pro[fosition is very ea^Uly solved. 

Another thing, we have got a grass known as Sudan, you may have heard 
of it, that gives abundant grazing and an abundance of hay in western Texas 
and in eastern Texas as well. But the main thing I was after was to get 
something for the dry country. I found it gives most excellent grazing, and 
we get a fine hay out of Sudan grass. If we go into live-stock farming we 
depend less and less on native grasses which were well known in Texas. We 
u.sed to think it took anywhere from 10 to 40 acres for a cow, and two can 

be kept very easily to the acre with the crops we have already got. And in 

eastern Texas we have many forages. We have an overflow of forages. The 
only thing we haven’t got is an overflow of people that use them. We find the 
people over there are beginning to find out how to use them and to get some of 
them. The western Texas people seem to be up against nature a little. It 
rains a little le.ss out tliere. They realize they have got to get something to 

eat and they have got to get crops which will stand the long drought. They 

can grow crops of Sudan grass, sorghum, kaflir meal, and feterita. Now, it 
is a nice place to farm. They have learned how to conserve the moisture. 
They have learned many things. They have advanced more in agriculture in 
that part of Texas than there is any hope of advance in i^ist Texas in a good 
while. Now, that second proposition was what, that after the forage? 

Chairman Walsh. Grain croi), when the grain crop fails so often. 

Mr. Youngblood. You were not talking about small grains? I thought you 
were talking about small grains a while ago. 

A Voice. The corn when the hot winds strike^it. 

Mr. Youngblood. I think the farmer is more at fault in that than the grain. 
In east Texas we can grow corn. A little boy in Henderson grew 164 bushels. 
I do not know what it cost him, but it shows you can grow it. This far west, 
Dallas, we are getting into the edge of the seniiarid country ; as you approach 
it you get the feterita and the milo maize and kafir corn and those crops 
mentioned. So I consider it our fault and not the fault of the crops, if we 
don’t produce our own grain in Texas hereafter. I believe that about cov ers 
the question. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is tliere any other suggestion you would like to make? 

Mr. Youngulooi). I believe not. i would say that during the past winter we 
have had a great many letters concerning (Hiultable relations between landlord 
and tenant in regard to proposed contracts, but we haven’t got far enough 
to report any progress in tliem — in their adoption. 

Chairman Walsh. You nuain the rental contracts? 

Mr. Youngblood. Yes. W’e propose the simplest possible basis, a basis which 
we consider in tlie light of our present knowledge equitable between landlord 
and tenant. 

Chairman Walsh. Should they be in writing or oral? 

Mr. Youngblood. Yes, sir; they should be in writing, and they should be 
drawn in simple language. I mean wilhout so many “ whereas’s.” 

Chairman Walsh. You mean it ought to be left without technicalities and in 
the vernacular of the neighborhood? 

Mr. Youngdj.ood. Yes, sir; that is the main thing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tliank you very much. 

Mr. Cullen Tliomas. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CULLEN F. THOMAS. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Thomas. Cullen F. Thomas. 

Chairman Walsh. \\'here do you live, ]\lr. Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas. Dallas. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. IIow long have you resided in Dallas? 

Mr. Thomas. Seven years. 

Chairman WAr.sii. Ilow long have you resided in the State of Texas? 

iMr. Thomas. Twenly-hve ye.ars. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wisii you would state concisely what your activities have 
been since you came to manhood. You are a native of what State? 

Mr. Thomas. A native of T(‘nne.s.see. I si)ent my boyhood on a farm. Com- 
ing to Texas before attaining my majority, I taught school in a country town, 
ran a newspaper a year, and became a lawyer, and have practi(!ed 20 years. 

Cliairman Walsh. I would like to direct your attention particularly to your 
observations of tiic large landholdings, the relation of theni Jo the growth of 
tenancy since, say, for tlie past 20 or 25 year.s. 

Mr. Thomas. I presume, gentlemen, that this is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. I want to say, at the outset, tliat I have not come with any prepared 
essay, or any political speech. I believe that we need more light, and 1 am in 
the attitude of a student in search of light rather than as a witness giving in- 
formation. 1 have diwoted my attention principally to the land pi’oblem. 

Texas is a landed empire. It is the greatest opiiortunity on tlie American 
continent for a liappy, home-owning civilization. The tendency since the war 
has been to build up th(‘ tenancy system. Tliere was a time in this country 
when the tenant was unknown, and that is not pi'culiar to Texas. 

In 1851) Dr. Toeiiueville came to this country. He reported that there were 
no tenants in America, that every man owned the soil he tilled. 

That is not the pri‘sent condition. In 11)00 the UnitiMl States Census reports 
show that only 31 per cent of the American people owned their own homes, and 
50 per (.'ent of them were tenants. Of tiie .31 pm- cent, the remainder were 
indebted for tlieir homes. 3’hat much for the general conditions. 

In Txas the farming population is tliree-fourths of the population. Less than 
onediiilf of the faripi'rs own their homes. Two-thirds of tlmse who own their 
homes are indebted for theif homes. 33iat is the condition in this great farm- 
ing country. 

Tiie tenants are multiplying in number.s, and the landlords are increasing 
their landholdings; that is a wrong tendency. 

Soniethig was said about east Texas this morning. Tlie population of east 
Texas in 30 counties, for 10 yctirs, from 1000 to 1010, did not increase 1 per 
cent. That is in part liecause of tlie land being held in large bodies, and partly 
for speculative purposes. Tiiere are east Texas counties In wliii^h a large por- 
tion of the county is owned by a single individual, and sometimes by a corpo- 
ration. I know one county where it is said that one owner owns one-fourth of 
the land. There are corporations that own in east Texas 100,000 acres of land. 
There is one corporation in this State that owns 8(K),000 acres of land in east 
Texas. This is mot peculiar to the ea.stern part of the State; it obtains in the 
western part of the State. Down on the coast is an estate of 200,000 acres 
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owned by one man; hi/? name is Jones; it is good land. That land would sup- 
port 2,000 families on 100 acres each. Ther® is a man in this town whom we 
all love, a public-spirited citizen, who formerly owned 600,000 acres in west 
Texas ; he owns 400,000 acres now. There is a citizen of Port Worth by the 
name of Waggoner who owns nearly 800,000 acres. O. W. Post, of bn^aUfast 
food fame, who died a while ago, owned 200.0(X) acres. The Adair ranch has 
600,000 acres. Tlie King ranch down in southwest Texas was 1,500.000 acres; 
it is now about 1,000,000 acres. It has been said that it is 50 miles from the 
front door to llie b.ack door. Those are extixMue types, but they illustrate the 
tendency in this State to tlie hrdding of land in large bodies, not for cultivation 
and development, but for s])cculative purposes. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not a practi<‘al fariiuM-; I understand the imporlaiuf' of 
the conservation of tlie soil; I understand the importance of the low rat(‘s of 
interest; I understand the iinportanee of rural ra-edils, cooperative so<‘ieties, 
and so forth, but my view of tlie matter is tliat ba<'k of those (piestions wliich 
obtain in every country, wliich have been always, and always will lie, is a liigger 
question. The root of tlie matt<'r is, not lanv nincli land there is in a State, 
or how good the land is in tlie State, but wlio shall own the land of tlie State. 
We ne(‘(l not only iliversilicution of tlie crops and conservation of the soil, but 
we need distribution of tlie land. My uh‘a is that th(‘ ideal condition is that 
the man who works the land sliould own the laml he works. 

Gentlemen talk about tenantry and tlie regulation of ttmantry, and the forms 
of contracts between landlord and tenant, and better housing conditions. It 
ought not to be that tenantry shall continue; I think the question is bigger and 
deeper than tliat ; the basic idea ought to be that the land shall belong to the men 
Who work tlie land, '^riie big landlord who own.s 100,000 acres while his tenants 
own none — that kind of a landlord is as much of an enemy to society wlum he 
lives in Dallas as when he lives in N(*w York. That is true whether the owner is 
a man or a cortioration, it is all the same to the poor tenant. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Have you given any thought that might lead to a sugges- 
tion as to the practical working machinery tliat might lead, as has been men- 
tioned here in various ways, ami in other iiurts of the country, to the benetieial 
use of the land — to the use of the land by I he people who need it and wlio are 
willing to work it ? 

Mr. Thomas. I have given some tlioiiglit to tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli, please, you would outline your Idea. 

Idr. Thomas. I am not posing as a political economist, or as knowing more 
than the average man, but us a ciCr/.eii I am interested in tlie question and have 
read some, and 1 have some ideas tliat 1 ofbT for wliat they are wortli. 1 just say 
in passing tliat these conditions tliat have been described liy otliers and referred 
to have been growing more aiul more aeute for some y(‘ars, ami wliat we have 
needed in Texas is to arouse public opinion to a knowledge of the ooii<lUions, 
and we have lus'ded such an investigation as you are now making by our iiome 
people and State government for (liis yuirpose. 

Nearly four years jigo, in a DemoiTutie eonveiilioii in lliis State, I offered a 
resolution. Tlie Democratic Parly is the dominant parly in iiiis State; tli(‘y are 
all Democrats down in’re, regardh'ss of wliat tliey bolieve. I offered a resolution 
reciting these conditions briefly: The existence of 206.0(10 tenant fanners in (Ids 
Slate who did not know where (hey would live next yi*ar; the exis1eiic(' of 
millions of acres of laud held in large tracts for speculative puriioses, ami calling 
oil the Democratic Party, wlii<*Ii domimit(‘S lids Slate, to investigate and work 
out a system by wldch we might iu-iiig together, as 1 said, the landless mail 
ami the luaiiless laud. Tliat n'solution was pigeonholed in^tlie luirly-lmrly of 
partisan politics in lids Slate; they liave lieeu tigliffig ovm’ oilier issues wliile 
lids biggest economic qiu'stion in (be State lias sulTereil tlierefroiu. 

Now, to answer specitically, T will say, first, Mr. (’liairiiian, that one reinnly 
suggested is not iiuieli of a renu'dy, and that is tlie regulation of what is called 
the bonus evil iu tins State. Tiie bonus does not produce tenantry. The bonus 
Is the outgrowth of tenantry. Tlie law passed b.'f the last legislature prohibiting 
the bonus does not remove the evils of tenantry ; it does not, if I understand 
the conditions right, mitigate to any degree the troubles of the tenantry. That 
law does not alfeet one county in twimty in tlds State. Tliat law does not 
affect one acre in ten thousand acres in tliis State; It does not affect two 
thousand tenants out of the two hundred thou.sand tenants in this State. So I 
say that this is not one of the remedies. In otiior words, you miglit liave no 
bonus paying, and still, under the present economic conditions, It is Impossible 
for the av(*rage tenant to work out and own his own home us he could in yeais 
gone by. 
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While I think of it, one of the reasons for the growth in tenantry, in addition 
to the multiplication of the population, is that the free lands are gone. About 
15 years ago the public lands, both of the National Federal Government and of 
the State of Texas, were practically taken up, and therefore the tenants, who 
in the past could buy cheap lands on long time, have not now that opportunity. 

Now, coming specifically to some suggestions: I think the question of taxation 
lies at the root of the evil ; I think that is the weapon in part only, with which 
to correct conditions. 

It might be suggested that it would make home getting more easy, to exempt 
some things from taxation, to exempt at least to a limit^ degree improvements 
on the liomestead from taxation. That is desirable for two or three reason>^’ 
one is as an encouragement to a man to improve his property and own his home 
secondly, it is that much created wealth for the State as a whole. 

You might go further than the exemption of the improvements on the home 
stead from taxation. There might be a difference made in the rate of taxation 
on all improvements and on the land itself. 

I think it is wrong economically in this State to penalize by taxation the 
making of these improvements and offer a premium tlirough our system of 
taxation, on the holding of land in large bodies for speculative purposes. So 
I say that to some extent taxation should be the power reserved by the State 
to discourage the holding of lands for purely speculative purposes and to 
encourage improvements for homes. 

Tlie use of the power of taxation, which has been suggested to you, and 
which I believe is a proper remedy, the graduated land tax. It follows in 
principle the Federal income tax. In the first place it puts the burden of taxa- 
tion on him who is most able to bear it, and by applying that principle to 
large landholdings it does away with the big lioldings, not by breaking up the 
owners, not by treating them unfairly, not by confiscation or land division, 
but simply by the increased taxation on tlic holdings as they became too large 
and in that way discouraging large holdings, and multiplying the small hold- 
ings. 

But, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, that is not sufiicient under the present 
conditions in tiiis State. I do not think that the average tenant can work 
out his own salvation and become a home owner under the present conditions. 
I do not think the taxation system, as I have described it,»\YOuld be sutficient, 
nor do I think that ordinary private capital and cooperation is sufiicient. I 
think the conditions call for State aid to the tenants to enable them to own 
their own homes. 

1 have not been able to keep up. with your hearings, and do not know how 
far that has been suggested and developed. 

Chairman Walsh. Very little in these ways. You mentioned having intro- 
duced a resolution in some political convention and there has also been testi- 
mony here to the law passed hMjklng toward aiding tenants. How large has 
the laud question loomed and is it looming in the politics of the State? Is it 
a subject that is under discussion now among the public? 

Mr. Thomas. It is, but it has not appeared in the politics of this State until 
the campaign of last year for the governorship. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it discussed in the primary election before the 
nominations? 

Mr. Thomas. It was. 

Chairman Walsh, Was it discu.sse<l along different lines as to the character 
of legislation tliat should 1 h» passed? 

Mr. Thomas. It, was dlscus.sed along different lines, but on a very limited 
subject. • 

Chairman Walsh. Did the question seem to be studied by the people in the 
last campaign ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it cut much of a figure, or any figure, in the result 
of the election? • 

Mr. Thomas. I think it cut some figure. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it what might be called the dominant issue? 

Mr. Thomas. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the tenant portion of the issue seem to be aroused 
with respect to it and take sides one way or the other? And did the landlords 
of the State and the merchants of the State take a deep Interest In it? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir. I don’t want to be in the attitude of a political witness, 
Mr, Chairman 
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Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Certainly not, nor do we want you to be; 
but at the same time it is very significant t]mt in a State of this kind it should 
be made a matter of public discussion in a campaign, and we want to^get the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Thomas. Well, sir, Texas, like Missouri, has had its share of difficulties 
and the chief line of demarcation tlie last few years in this State has been the 
prohibition question. We have had two Democratic Parties inside of one — or 
two parties In this State practically working inside of one. One is tlie prohibi- 
tion and one is the anliprohibitiou ; and on that issue elections have been fought 
out, the political fortunes of men have gone up and gone down, some elected 
and some defeated for olfi(.*e high and low. And this has been the dominating 
issue, as I say, for at least six years — maybe eight, but for six years at least. 
And that was the chief line of division of the forces in the canvas for governor 
last year. I will go a little further — I do not think I misstate the conditions 
when I say that the forces who believe in the present local-option system in 
this State on the one hand, and those who favor State-wide prohibition on the 
otlier hand, are fairly balanced in power — in numl)ers, I mean. And that was 
the great issue, 1 would say, on which 75 or 80 per cent of the entire voting 
population selected their candidate for governor last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any discernible connection between the ele- 
ments that were for and against wliat miglit be called the new land law and 
those that were on either side of what would seem to be the dominant Issue, 
according to your observation, of the liquor question? 

Mr. Thomas. 1 will auswer that this way : Gov. Ferguson announced his 
candidacy for governor, and by process of elimination and extermination he 
gained the field as the anticandidate. On tlie other side Col. Ball, by a process 
of elimination and extermination, gained tlie field as the prohibition standard 
bearer. Gov. Ferguson discussed in general terms the importance of the land 
question, and proi)osod as a remedy for tliese (conditions the abolition by law 
of the bonus system of paying rents. That was his remedy for these conditions. 
Col. Ball also discuss(*d conditions in the State, attacked the efficacy of Gov. 
Ferguson’s remedy, and proposed two or three remedies. One was State aid in 
a modlfi(‘d way liy using tiie present school fund — that is, the interest on it — 
to aid tenants in becoming home owners. He also advocated the organization 
of corporations to buy tlie lands in large bodies, to improve, subdivide, and sell 
to tenants on lonVtime period. I will say also that that corporation method of 
his by which private capital might be employed as a part of it, was under close 
supervision by the State. In other words, the corpiwations of course being 
chartered by the State, would be under its direction both as to the length of time 
it hold the land and the proiits it might receive in exploiting the land. In that 
way, wlille everybody knows that a man’s views on the liquor question de- 
termined the voters of the State, yet the discussion of the land question did 
affect some of tliem. And I will go further and sa,v~ I do not want in the 
slightest to detract from the success of Gov. Ferguson, and hi.s starting out 
unknown and winning the governorship and being an inspiration to all of the 
tenant farmer boys in Texas for gemaations to come — I don’t want to rob him 
of his glory. He is entitled to credit for agitating the land question. 1 gave 
him credit then and 1 do so now. I say that he did not plow <leep enough. I 
say he did not even scratch the surface of the question. But in some way, by 
his organized campaign of propaganda, why, tlie tenant farmers looked to him 
as a kind of Mo.ses to lead them out of liondage. And in that way many of 
them cared more for their financial condition than they did for the prohibition 
question, and many of them, I think, flopped to him and a^vay from what was 
considered the main issue. • 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider it a growing question in the public life 
of Texas? 

Mr. Thomas. The land question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; land Pniancy. 

Mr. Thomas. Oh, unquestionably ; and wer^ it not for the saloons in this 
State, which we are going to drive out of this State, following the tide around 
the world— were it not for the saloon question it would unquestionably be the 
paramount political question in Texas, as it is, in my judgment, the most im- 
portant economic issue in Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Pastorlza. 
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- ^ TESTIMONY OF MR. J. J. PASTORIZA. 

riialj^inan Wat.sh. Please state your name? 

IMr. Pastoiuza. J. J. Pastoriza. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Pastoriza? 

^Ir. Pastoutza. At Houston, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Pastoriza. I am a public officeholder. 

Chairman Walsh. What office do you hold? 

Mr. Pastoriza. Tax and land commissioner of Houston. 

(Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Pastoriza. Four years. 

Chairnuin Walsh. You have been given an outline of some propositions that 
we would like to have you submit to the commission, have you not, Mr. Pas- 
tor iza? 

IMr. Pastoriza. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly refer to it and answer the questions in 
your own way? 

Mr. Pastoriza. AVith reference to the holding of land in large tracts in 
Texas, these lainls were acquired at a low price nniny years ago by those who 
w(‘re far-sighted enough to know that under the taxing laws of Texas the taxes 
upon land wouhl he a mere bagatelle as C(aupared to the increasing value of 
the land. Others who had inlluence with Stale officials bought choice pieces of 
State lands at a nominal price. Th(‘ laws of Texas providing for the disposi- 
tion of State land were such that they were sold at a fraction of their real 
value, and inliuential men and those close to the administration had the choice 
of these lands. Speculators and caltleinen were attracted to the costal plain of 
Texas, because of the fact that these lands were uiidralned, and at that time 
were not suitable for cultivation, but were adapt'd to cattle raising. These lands 
were acquinnl in large bodies at various times, from 18(k) to 1900, at about the 
following prices: In 1800 at 10 cents \)or acre; in 1870 at 25 cents iier acre; 
in 1880 at $1 per acre; in 1890 at .$2 per acre, and in 1900 at from $3 to $5 
p(*r acre. 

This gradual increase in the price of land was due to the increasing popula- 
tion of the State. ^ . 

The holdings of the Houston Oil Co., the Capitol Land Syndicate, and some of 
its successors, and such owners as Mrs. King, in southwest Texas, constitute 
some of the largest holdings of land in the country. While there has been some 
disposition to sell parcels of land by some of the large holder.s, such instances 
have been insignificant, both as to the amount and number. On the other hand, 
there are concerns which are now engaged in increasing their already large 
holdings, such as tin* Santa Fe Railroad and the Houston Oil Co., in east Texas. 

Right at this iioint 1 must suggest what I think is the remedy. I believe that 
there is one cause which has cn'ated large hohlings of land; and inasmuch as I 
believe that, it follows (bat I ladieve that there is only one remedy, namely, 
remove the cause. The caus(‘ being practically a no tax upon the rental value 
of the land. The remedy is a tax upon the rental value of land. The rental 
value of grazing land would not be very high. The rental value of farming land 
would be greatc'r, and the rental value of mineral land would be the greatest. 
Therefore I stat(‘ that if it is the desire .of (his commission to break up large 
holdings of land and to make it easy and practical for the individual to .secure 
a small farm iit its real value for use, theta* is oidy one way to do it, and that 
is for the State to, exempt from taxation all of the products of the soil which 
are produced by labor and tb collect all of the revenue needed for State purposes 
by taxing the rental valiu* of the land, whether it is used or not. When it 
comes to mineral lands, which hold a product of nature, the State should tax 
the output of the miiu* in pi*oj)or(ion to the product of the mine. When it comes 
to timberlands, the State should levy a stumi>age tax upon all of the timber 
when cut and converted into lurtiber. If for the sake of uniformity it is deemed 
best to tax the value of land in addition to the stumpage tax, the assessed 
value of the land should be no more than it would be if no trees were growing 
upon it. 

Another plan to aid the tenant in securing his home at a cheaper price would 
be a repeal of the tax law which requires the taxing of money and mortgages. 
In some counties the tax asses.sor seems to think it Is his duty to hound every 
man who has a dollar or a vendor’s-lien note and place It upon the tax rolls. 
The result of this is, Mr. Chairman, that the interest rate upon money In Texas 
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pemains high, because a man will not lend tlilb money upon land if he fews his 
mortgage is going to be taxed and he will thus lose some of the interest He 
demands a certain per cent, and if he fears that his mortgage is going to be 
taxed he will add the tax to the interest. This fear of money being taxed keeps 
money out of Texas. If it were not for that fear I believe that much more 
capital would come here and it would be easier to borrow money. 

You ask how these large landholdings have been fostered by law. The con- 
tinued holding land in largo bodies has been brought about by our unjust tax 
laws. The cost of holding these lands has been small compared with the in- 
crease in values. The cost of holding is little more than the taxes, and tlie 
taxes have been less per acre on the lands held out of use than on lands which 
have been put into cultivation and developed. Timberlands on which the tim- 
ber is worth from $30 to $100 per acre is often assessed at from $1 to $10 per 
acre. The ranchman conceived the idea that the only way to raise cattle was 
to have from 5 to 7 acres of land on which to gi*aze one steer. He was enabled 
to own these large tracts of land because of the small taxes upon it, whereas 
had the taxes been largo enough he would have soon learned that by adopting 
modern methods he could have produced enough feed from 1 or 2 acres to feed 
one steer. 

As to the tendency toward concentration, the natural temlency has been to- 
ward concentration in the holding of lands. Prominent examples are the Sjinta 
Fe Railroad and the Houston Oil Co. They have been buying whenever they 
had an oijportunity and have made few sales, even of cut-over lands. It would 
be strange if they did not increase their holdings, however, because the State’s 
policy with respect to taxation gives every encouragement to such concentra- 
tion. Another tendency toward concentration of laml was brought about by the 
fact that many old settlers, realizing that it costs very little in the shape of 
taxes to hold land, <lecided to provide for their children a patrimony which 
would increase in value faster than the average rate of interest on money. 

Your question 4: “What is the attitude of pi’esent owners toward sales — this 
to include ranch lands, timberlands, and large farming tracts?’^ 

There is very little disposition shown by owners of large tracts of land, 
whether it be farming, grazitig, timber, or mineral lands, to subdivide them and 
offer them for sal% * The late Sam Allen, in my county — Harris — is an example 
of this. His lands are as fertile a^ any in the county and adjoin the most 
highly improved and developed portions of the county at Passidena. He has 
refused $2(X) per acre for some of his land, and is using it for grazing long- 
horns. His land is situated on the Interurban Railroad, between Houston and 
Galveston, and if the State were to levy a proper tax upon the rental value of 
the land you would soon see that it would be put to its best use — tluit is, put 
into cultivation — and from It would be produced the food so much needed by 
the citizens of Houston ami Galveston. As it is, the taxes on this land are merely 
nominal, and the family of Sam Allen continues to sit back and finally will reap 
the unearned increment in the increased value which has been produced by 
other people and not by themselves. The building of the electric railroad be- 
tween Houston and Galveston added value to it ; the creation of the paved auto- 
mobile road from Houston to Galveston also added value to the land. The only 
way, as stated above, that I can see to remedy this i.s to levy a tax upon the 
rental value of the land. 

Concentration of holdings like those of Sam Allen has the effect to limit the 
number of bona fide home owners. If the rental value of this land was prop- 
erly taxed, the owners would be forced to put it to a more profitable use than 
grazing longhorns upon it. The fact is you would “ee them cutting it up into 
small tracts and offering it for sale at what it was worth for use. The pur- 
ehaser would not be frightened at a tax upon the rental value, because he who 
works the soil can well afford to pay the tax upon the rental value of the land, 
and this would not increase the cost of rent toJ:hc tenant because of the fact 
that there is such an enormous amount of vacant land in Texas, and the owners 
of vacant land would have to pay the same tax upon its rental value that the 
owners of improved land of the same class would have to pay. So you would 
see these owners of vacant lands bidding for tenants upon improved land, and 
the rent of farm lands in Texas would fall, with the result that the tenant 
would be able to make n fair living and to save some money, out of which he 
would soon be able to purchase land from these big landowners, who have failed 
to rent it because of the lack of applicants, and they would be very willing to 
sell It on annual payments which would amount to no more than what the pres- 
ent tenant farmer has to pay for the rent of the land. If in this great State 

88819°— S. Doc. 415, ei-l-rjljife) 10 
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we can not find men with sufficierit intelligence and who understand what jus- 
tice is^to correct our tax laws, then the concentration and withholding of land 
will continue, and the ultimate effect will be to make conditions similar to the 
ancient feudal tenures. 

I know very little i)ei-sonally about rental contracts, because my county 
is not what is known as a fanning county. The land is almost virgin; very 
little of it has been cultivated. So I can not speak authoritatively on rental 
contracts. All I can say is uiiat I have learned from reading and from what 
other people have told me. I will tell you a true story, which will show how 
impossible it is for a tenant to ever accumulate much money, so long as the 
taxes upon land values is nominal. When a farmer reads this, I know he will 
say that Pastoriza waids to tax the farmer out of his house and home. I want 
to say right here that I Avant to tax the farmer into a house ami home. I do 
not advise to tax I;uid ; I advi.se to tax the rental value of land, whether the 
land is used or not. By taxing the rental value of unused land, as well as 
used land, the effect will be to reduce the rental value upon land which is 
used. Simply to show you that the tenant can not get ahead in any country 
where the rental of land is not taxed, or Is taxed very little, I will recite an inci- 
dent which occurred in my travels during 1907. 

Am I getting too long, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Prooee<l. 

Mr. Pastoriza. I spent in(»st of that year traveling upon tlie Continent of 
Europe. There were from four to six in my party part of the time. The re- 
mainder of the party was interested in tlie examination of ruins of castles and 
churches and in the study of the past history of the country. The object of 
my visit was to study the ecommiic condition of the people ami so much of their 
past history as to teach me why there was so much poverty in these countries. 

One day we arrived on the shores of a beautiful lake in Ireland. Our party 
decided to cross the lake to visit the ruins of an old castle. We engaged the 
servi(!es of a young Irishman about 2.5 years old, with a boat, that we in Texas 
call a ski it. He rowed us across the lake, and when the party got out to 
climb the hill and view the ruins, I begged to he excused, because I had seen 
about four thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine ruins already, and I was 
getting tired looking at them. Another reason why I <lid !i(|t want to go was 
that I found my friend. Put, a very talkatife young man, and I thought I might 
learn something from him. Wlien the party was gone, I got out of Pat the 
following story ; I will try to conden.se It : 

I asked him why there was .so mucJi poverty In Ireland ; said Put : Did you 
notice that little house ui)on the other side where you took the lM>at?” I said 
“ Yes ; it is a beautiful place.” He replied, “ My grandfatlier rented those rocks 
from the owner many years ago. There was scarcely enough soil upon the 
rocks to grow potatoes ; he came down to this lake, dug earth out from it and 
carried it iii)on his shoulders in sacks to the rocky foundation. By this means 
he succeeded in growing enough food to support himself and family. Owing to 
the fact that the land was ro<‘ky, the landlord rented it to him for 10 years at a 
nominal sum. At the end of that period my grandfather had succeedeil in cover- 
ing the rocks with soil. He built him a modest thatched house, and he suc- 
tainexi him family as best he could. The agent of the landlord came and .said 
that the lease Avas np and that he Avanted to renew it for another period. My 
grandfather Avas A^ery mucli .surprised Avhen the agent told him that inasmuch 
as the laud Avas producing more, that he Avould luiA-e to pay more rent. My 
grandfather protested ; the agent promptly told him that he Avould have to pay 
more or move. OfVourse my grandfather paid it. At the end of another period 
of 10 years, the rent Avas raised again, and my grandfather died with a broken 
heart.” 

This is true, gentlemen. The young man told me every word of it. 

“My father, being a young man, as.sumed the burden, thinking that he, by 
extra industry and long hours* of work, could make the rent and support his 
family. So he entered into a new lease. He managed to create enough wealth 
from that rocky soil to build a good fence around the place at his own expense ; 
to build a nice walk from the gate to the house, and to line it with flowers, 
and at the end of the lease he had enough money to buy his wife and children 
a complete outfit of clothes and to send the oldest one to school. Just at this 
time the landlord himself appeared, and was thunderstruck to see that his 
barren rocks had been converted into a Garden of Eden. He could not see why 
this common farmer should be so prosperous, so he quadrupled the rent, and 
when my father asked him why he did so, he replied that the land was worth 
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uune because of the labor which he had bestowed upon it. He had carried 
soil from the bottom of the lake, and had added fertilizer, had labored from 
early morning until late at night, and had not only produced the wealth to 
support his family, but had increased the value of the soil. My father said to 
the owner of the land, who had not seen it in 30 years : ‘ You have done noth- 
ing to create this value; I created it, so why should you make me pay the 
rent upon the value that I myself have created?’ The landlord replied: 
‘ Come, come, my man ; I will not discuss the matter with you. The land be- 
longs to me; pay the increased rent or leave. If you will not pay it, some one 
else will.’ ” Then said the young fellow who was rowing the boat : “ When I 
heard that conversation, being a mere lad, I resolved that I would work no 
more for a landlord, because, no matter how hard we tenants worktHl in Ireland, 
the landlord had the power and would raise the rent and take from us all that 
we created, except a bare existence. So 1 got enough money with which to 
purchase this boat, and I swore that in the future that I would only work the 
suckers who came from America and wanted a ride upon the placid bosom of 
this lake.” 

This story, gentleman, is only what is going on in Texas every day. If a 
tenant makes a few hundred dollars, the landlord demands more rent, and 
there is only one way upon earth to abolish the poverty of the tenant, and that 
is to tax the rental value of laud to an amount which will ca\ise the owners of 
vacant laud to offer their lands for sale at what they are really worth for use. 

Statistics show the following increase in tenant farmers, due almost wholly 
to the fact that the vacant lauds are taxed so lightly by the State that large 
landowners are continuing to increase their holdings, because of the fact that 
it costs almost nothing to hold these lands. The following table has been fur- 
nished me, and shows the perc'entage of tenant farmers in the counties named : 
Brazoria, 47.4; Harris, 25.7; Bell, 00,5; Kllis, 09; Dallas, 00; Collin, 08.8; 
Williamson, 59 ; Travis, 60. 

You will notice that in my county, Harris, there is only 25 per cent tenant 
farmers. I want to call your special attention to this, because theio are very 
few farmers at all iu llarri.s C»»unty. Mo.st of the land is idle, or is used for 
cattle grazing. For about 10 miles around Houston the land is almost wholly 
Idle, and it is hehi'*at enormous prices. Sunm of it is held at $1,(X)0 ami more 
per acre. The owners of it undoubtedly think that the city of Houston is 
going to have a population of 100,000,000 people during the next 25 years, and 
that tliey will sell their farm lands off as city lots. 

There are many thousands of acres of timberlands uncut whicli are held for 
a raise in price. Much of this laud was originally purchased at from $2 to $5 
per acre, and is now held at from $15 to $50 per acre. There are thousands 
of acres of cut-over laud which is being held at a price far In excess of the 
price for which the owners i)aid for the land with the timber on it. This 
land could be very prolital)ly u.sed for <aillivating certain crops, and If the 
State were to tax it on the rental value of the land it would be forced uiK>n 
the market and many thousand.s of tenants could get the land at from $3 to 
$10 per acre, which is les.s than they are now paying as rent for land which 
will prtKluce no more wealth than these lands would prmluce. If the State 
sliould levy a stuinpage tax upon timberlands, to be pai<l when the timber is 
cut, the State would then get a revenue of this pnaluct of nature, which, as a 
matter of fact, belongs to all the people, and it would not have the effect to 
cause forests to be cut down, and timber wasted, in order to get money out of 
the timber immediately. A stuinpage tax would jireveut wa^e and would cause 
the timber to be conserved and protected for the us^ of the next generation. 

Having given about 20 years to the study of economic conditions, I have 
been forced to the conclnsioii that the increase of poverty will continue and 
keep pace with the lncrea.se of wealth just so long as the State continues to 
tax that which is created by the efforts of man. The only remedy is to tax 
that value which nature and the ptxiple us a A^hole have createil, and exempt 
totally from taxation all of the wealth created by human endeavor. 

The southern part of Texas, where I live, is very backward in the development 
of its country lands. A gentleman wrote me that In Orange County there was 
a tract of about 6,000 acres of land owned by one family, wholly uncultivated, 
and that because the taxing officials placed only a nominal tax upon it they 
were enabled to hold it, and refused to sell it time and time again to small 
farmers who repeatedly tried to buy It. The same condition exists in Liberty 
and Jefferson Counties. This condition could be changed very materially were 
we to change our tax laws so that the State would look directly after Its own 
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assessment and collection of taxes, instead of delegating it to the counties, and 
levy a tux upon the rental value of the land. The county officials are con- 
trollai by the influences which surround them, and therefore the taxes levied 
upon these vacant lands are very light. 

The State should make this land pay its share of the taxes. It should 
directly tax the rental value of the land. It should have its own taxing offi- 
cials in each county and reverse the present order of things, wdilch is that the 
county, through its board of commissioners, assesses and collects the taxes. 
Now, instead of the county assessing and collecting the taxes and remitting to 
the State, the State should assess and collect the taxes and remit to each 
county its pro rata for tlie expenses of its government. If they were to do 
this it would remedy this condition that is being complained of universally in 
tills State. For instance, some c'ounties receive more money from the State for 
its school fund than is paid into the State as a whole in taxes. I think this 
is a point in regard to the land question that is being discussed more than any 
other point. Tlie State gives too much to the county, and the State should give 
a certain amount of money, according to its scholastic population, for the use 
of its schools in that county. There are many counties that have no debts; 
tlierefore they do not have to collect much taxes. Their main tax is to simply 
conduct the business of the county and does not amount to anything ; tlierefore 
they assess tiie land at a very, very nominal sum. The State tax upon this 
land is flxed at the capital. Now, the county, in order to get what money it 
neetls, can regulate its own rate, so it puts its rate up for the use of the county, 
and the rate for tlie State being low, tliese lands do not pay much taxes to the 
State. Now, tills very county does not pay into the State of Texas as much 
money as the State pays to the county for its school fund. In other words, a 
great number of peopk' — all tlie taxpayers of this great State of Texas — when 
they pay taxes to tlie State are contrilniting to a fund to support certain people 
in certain counties, Tliey arc giving tliem a bonus — actually paying them 
money — to live in that county, because tliey give tlie county more money for 
its school fund than the county remits to the State for taxes on its entire 
land area. 

If our politicians — I do not like to say lawmakers, because it seems to me 
that most of them are more politicians tlinn lawmakers — l‘lvxd occasion to be 
ill Austin during the session of the legisfature, and I came in contact with 
(juite a number of our lawmakers; I prefer to call them politicians. If these 
politicians will not change the Texas law so as to reverse tiiis order of things, 
well, then, I have anotiier suggestion — that the State levy a tax upon each 
county in proportion to its population. If that were done, then the counties 
would have to collect .suflicient money to pay this tax, in addition to enough to 
flnance its local needs, and the iuo(|ualities which now exist would be done 
away with. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. • 

Chairman Walsh, I have been asked to ask you a couple of questions here, 
wlilch have been handed up by some one in tlie audience. How does the present 
taxing plan of Houston seem to impress the people of that city? 

Mr. Pastoriza. Well, proiiaiily it would take tw'o questions to enable me to 
answer that. Right now we have no taxing plan. It has been upset; but I 
suppose you refer to what w^e have had in the last three or four years. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you two questions we have now, one being, How 
doe.s the present taxing plan of Houston seem to impress the people of that 
city? and the othqr is, Do^you think that that system will soon change — the 
jiresent plan of taxation? 

Mr. Pastoriza. Well, in tlie beginning of 1912 or 1911 tlie city of Houston 
decided to exempt, as far as possible, from taxation all Industries and to tax 
the rental value of laud sufficient to obtain the revenue to run the city in 
addition to the little tax that we had to levy upon the industries. It was partly 
applied in 1911, but in 1912 the city council formulated a definite plan of per- 
centages, which is as follows: 

This plan contemplates the assessing of land at its full and true value in 
money; the assessing of buildings and other improvements upon land at 25 
Iier cent of their reproductive cost; and the total exemption from taxation of 
cash, credits, notes, and mortgages. J^or the first time in the history of the 
city we assessed the franchises of public-service corporations. The streets be- 
longed to all the people, and the city government decided the corporations 
should pay something to all the people for the use of these streets, so we col- 
lected a franchise tax. 
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The capital stock of the banks we continued to assess, and such forms of 
personal property as automobiles and merchandise. We raised about 100 items 
from the back of our assessment sheets which had been taxed before. Every- 
thing was enumerated, from a collar button to a steam engine or steamboat. 
We erased all of them, and simply placed land and buildings and automobiles 
and merchandise and a few other minor items there. We exempted entirely 
from taxation cash, credits, notes, and mortgages. We would not permit a 
man to render any cash or notes for taxation. We exempted totally all house- 
hold furniture. We taxed the buildings at 25 per cent of their value, the land 
at full value, and the franchises at full value. 

That went along for three years. The people were delighted. Ninety-eight 
per cent of them were satisfied. The last election proved it. Mayor Campbell, 
who inherited this plan from the former administration, maintained it, and he 
announced for it in his announcement for reelection. His opponent announced 
himself as being opposed to what is known as the Houston plan of taxation. 
His opponent went over the city and made speeches, and the burden of his talk 
was his opposition to the Houston plan of taxation. Mayor Campbell remained 
in his office and attended to the business of the city and never made a .speech. 
The result was that his opponent got nine hundred votes and Mayor Campbell 
seventy-nine hundred votes. That showed what the people thought of the 
Houston plan of taxation. 

I took a postal-card vote of nearly all the taxpayers, and of those who an- 
swered less than 100 opposed it. lUit something happened. In 1914 the city 
extended its limits by adding some 16 square miles to the former territory. A 
great part of tliis new territory was neither improved or developed, there being 
many tracts of acreage which the owners had been holding for years because 
the State taxes on it was nominal. When the assessment for 1914 was taken 
the owners of this land protested very vigorously against the city taxes, and 
finally filed suit, contesting the legality of the extension of the city limits, and 
also the legality of the Houston plan of taxation. The district court sustained 
their contention as to the Houston plan of taxation and ordered the city to 
change its method of assessment for 1915 so as to tux all forms of property 
according to the constitution. The city will appeal the case, but in the mean- 
time it is obeying tl’ie order of the (Jistrict court and is assessing cash, credits, 
notes, mortgages, household furniture, which it did not tax before. It is as- 
sessing both lands and buildings at their true and full value in money, accord- 
ing to the State laws. This order of the court was issued less than a month 
ago. The city immediately notified all of the taxpayers that they would have 
to return to the city hall and submit to an increase in the assessed value of 
their real estate and to a tax on all their personal property, which had hereto- 
fore been exempt from taxation by the city of Houston for the simple reason 
that the officials of the city of Houston knew that these exemptions would build 
up the city, and it has built it up, gentlemen. 

There has been greater development in the city of Houston in the past four 
years than at any other time in its history. The building activity increa.sod 
.50 per cent. The United States Government report shows that the bank de- 
posits increased $7,000,000 In two years. The population, according to our 
directories, increased between 20,000 and 25,000. Our natural increase from 
births would amount to only twelve hundred a year. So you can see that if we 
ever hope to sell our vacant lands down there we must increase our population 
by getting people from other counties or cities. The city of Houston said we 
can increase this population and bring money her^ by not •taxing money and 
not taxing personal property. 

The disastrous effect of the court’s order is already apparent in Houston. 
It is a matter well known that certain men who have deposited large notes in 
the banks for collection, which were falling due this year, in two instance.s 
amotinting to $300,000, have instructed the ban^gs to collect the same and send 
the money east. Men whose business was to negotiate loans have told me that 
their business was destroyed in a night, and that it is impossible now for 
them to secure money to lend because of this order of the court Instructing 
the city to tax notes. People are complaining because of this double taxation, 
but it is according to the constitution of the State, and as long as the court’s 
order hangs over the heads of the city officials we will have to comply with it. 

This Is a very, very serious matter ; but these five men — five property owners 
in Houston — had the court behind them, and as taxing commissioner of Houston 
I am not going to give them an opportunity to put me in Jail, where they 
would be very glad to have me, by disobeying the law. I am going to obey it. 
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Men whose business it is to negotiate loans have told me that their business 
has been destroyed in a night. So the prosperity of our county and our farmers 
does depend upon our taxation system. As long as we have our present taxation 
system the real farmer who cultivates the soil can make very little headway. 

Chairman Walsh. I have here another question that has been handed to me. 
If a farmer pays $5 per acre rent, what should the land be taxed for? 

Mr. Pastobiza. My suggestion would be that when you are going to make such 
a radical change it should be made gradually. Let the State gather as much 
of that rent as it needs to conduct the affairs of the State. It would not need 
it all. That is a matter of figures. If it needed it all, take all that was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but it would not be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Flores. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. A. M. Samuel, of Dallas, asks that this estimate of rai.slng 
cotton be intro<iuced in the testimony. 

(A card, estimating cost i>er acre of raising cotton, issued by Kensdorf, Lyon 
& Co., New York, N. Y., was submitted in printe<l form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EMELIO FLORES. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Flores. Emello Flores. 

Chairman Walsh. Where <lo you reside? 

Mr. Fix)res. San Antonio, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in San Antonio? 

^Ir, Flores. Six years, last February. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live prior to that time? 

Mr. Flores. In Webb County. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are a native of what State or country. Mr. Flores? 

Mr. Flores. This country. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Mexican Protective Associa- 
tion? 

Mr, Flores. Yes, sir; as secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state the organization and purt>qse of that society. 

Mr. Flores. Tlie society was organized *on tlie 11th of June. 1911, and had 
a charter under the name of Grand Lodge of Texas, Mexican Protective Asso- 
ciation ; it is composed of Mexicans and Texas Mexicans, regardless of citizen- 
ship, so long as they are of Mexican origin. Its main object and purpose is to 
come out for its members in tlie courts, w^here outrages are committed with 
them, sucli as cold-blooded murders, lynching,s, and so forth, or the taking of 
their homes or crops in direct violation of tiie law. For the expenses of all 
such proceedings, as counsel, and so forth, a contribution is asked — voluntary — 
of its members if tiie funds in the treasury should not be enough. See the 
articles in the by-laws. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you submit, please, a copy of your by-laws? 

Mr. Flores. I had a copy of the by-laws, but I can not find them. 

Chairman Walsh. If you do not find them, will you please send us a copy? 

IMr. Frx>REs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Flores. 

Mr, Flores. It also carries sick and death benefits for all of Its members, 
whether they are inscribed In the home office at San Antonio, Tex., or any of 
the subordinate lodges In other toAvns. It is also charitable in cases of distress 
for Mexicans, even though^hey are not members. Its activities — the activities 
of the association In 1911 and 1912 were greater than in 1913 and 1914, due, 
probably, to the failure of the as.soclatlon In several cases in 1913 and the 
influx of refugees from Mexico who, it seems, are almost generally revoltt- 
tlonarily Inclined at all times and have great Influence with their countrymen 
already here prior to them. I ft 1914 the failure in the markets for cotton and 
the scarcity of money amongst our members compelled them to fall out. 

The association has held three conventions of its members in the city, 1912, 
1913, and 1914, and great deliberations have taken place publicly, but very little 
accomplished in the way of any betterment in the condition of the workingman, 
the tenant, or the renter for money or on shares of crops. This lack of accom- 
plishment of anything has been because of the fatal division amongst them by 
way of politics in their country. They read the various publications, dailies 
and weeklies, edited in San Antonio, and the said publications are responsible 
to a great extent for all of this* More disastrous still is a certain publication 
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of Los Angeles, Cal., called “ Regeneration,” and how the United States has 
ever consented to such a publication as that to go through pur malls is some- 
thing we can not understand. It Is edited by a man called Flores Magon and 
several others who, Judging from their plana and editorials, must be the worst 
kind of anarchists. Several copies of this filthy paper have reached our offices 
and we think it very disgraceful to let such a thing be transmitted through our 
mails. The language is obscene and their contentions are of the worst kind. 
They advocate no government of any kind should exist ; no religion, no obedience 
to anything whatever. They have, through their columns, advised the Mexicans, 
residents In Guadalupe County, to take up arms — ^i^owder and bullets — and in 
that way have their rights respecteil, and so forth. They have and have had for 
years certain organizations throughout the country called “ grupos ” and 
they derive contributions from the said grupos occasionally for the support, so 
they say, of the expenses of the publication. Why, I know of towns where the 
Mexican people are very, very poor; for instance, Coleman, Tex., where, when 
a call has reached them to contribute, they have Immediately sent $270; Segiiin, 
Tex., has also done as much. How this man Magon stands at the present time 
since so many changes have taken place in Mexico we do not know. Under- 
stand, the said Magon has served terms already in some Federal penitentiary in 
this country. 

A very fair illustration of the re.sult3 amongst the Mexican people in this 
country of this disastrous publication is the very latest, where 15 convictions 
have taken place in Bexar County, Tex., in ns many men tried in said county 
on a change of venue from Dimmit County, where the bund was arresteil after 
a pitched battle with the county officers and citizens, not before several of the 
gang were killed, as was also killed a deputy sheriff, Candelario Ortiz, for whose 
murder and conspiracy in same all of the ruffians of the gang have been tried 
and convicted. They are known as smugglers, but such is not the case. They 
organized somewhere in Guadalupe County and started toward the Imrder 
well armed and ready to cross to Mexico to liberate it, they say — yes — of any- 
thing of value they can lay their hands on. There was an American in the 
gang and his name is Cline. Money has been produced abundantly for counsel 
to defend them. Where this money has come from we don't know. They claim 
to belong to the industrial Workers of the World. The man Cline" might 
belong to said workers, but, as to t!ie Mexicans, we take it that they are only 
robbers influenced by the publication above referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, may I ask you to describe the movement of the 
Mexican laborers over across the Rio Grande River into Texas for these 
seasonal occupation — how much there is of it? 

Mr. Flobes. The movement of IMexican laborers begins as early as April each 
year during chopping time and is carried on in several ways as* affecting labor 
gotten in cities like San Antonio, where the ;Mexlcuns demand a better price for 
their work than the “ imported ” Mexican who arrives in this country wholly 
ignorant of conditions in general. This, of course, brings al)oiit a general dis- 
satisfaction amongst those already here as well as amongst the Texas Mexicans. 
There are the so-called employment agencies in Laredo and other border cities 
who get “orders” from farmers throughout Texas, specially north and east as 
well as central Texas, and it is these agents of tlie said employment concerns 
that get these Mexicans just as tliey cross the Rio Grande and ship them off 
to destination, many times misrepresenting things to tliem and causing great 
hardshiiLs to these Mexicans and their fumllios. The employment agencies at 
the border generally work under an agreed combine with others of the same 
class in San Antonio, Tex., and tlie concerns at Safi Antonio .see to it that the 
“consignment” goes through to destination without leaving the cars if po.s- 
sible. When they have to be transferred from the I, & G. N. to other railroad 
stations they are marched straight across the city of San Antonio up Commerce 
or Houston Street, and it is no uncommon sight to see as many as a hundred 
or more marching together. These employment agencies are generally paid 
by the farmer $1 a head when delivered at destination and provide transpor- 
tation for the men and their families. When put to work at destination of 
upon their first pay day they are informeil that so much has been charged to 
each and every one of them for transportation and employment fees, which said 
amounts are deducted from their eaiiiings. When they sometimes refuse to com- 
ply, because of the promises of the employment agency at the border or at San 
Antonio, they are guarded until they work out what they owe. I have known 
o£ a number of Mexicans to be chained in Gonzales County and guarded by 
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armed men with shotf^ms and made to work these moneys out. This was offl- 
c'ially reported and is of record. Many cases of outrages commltteit with these 
iinfortunates have come to our notice and traced back to tlie manner in which 
said jabor is secured. In securing Mexican labor for railroad work the same 
system is followed by the employment agencies, which said agencies, as a gen- 
eral rule, are managed by Mexicans also or Texas Mexicans and Americans. 

Chairman Walsii. I wish you would describe the conditions under which the 
Mexican laborers work on farms, including the wages paid them, and the 
housing conditions and their general treatment. 

Mr. Flores. About that question I would say that in chopping cotton they 
are paid so much an acre; I am not exactly familiar with how much they get. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what their total earnings are per \veek or 
per month? 

Mr. Flores. In chopping time they earn pretty good money, because they are 
paid by the acre. 

Chairman Walsh. What would it bo, about, could you approximate the 
amount p^'r month? 

Mr. Flores. They count the rows of cotton, and it is so much an acre, and 
they sometimes make .$2 or .$3 a day, and sometimes more in chopping cotton, 
and in picking it they get 58 to 85 cents per 100 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. How long does the chopping season last? 

Mr. Flores. About two months, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. And how about the picking season? 

Mr. Flores. In picking it they get from 50 to 85 cents per 100 pounds. In 
regard to this whole question I would say that in chopping cotton they are paid 
so much per acre. In picking it they get from 50 to 85 cents per 1(X) pounds 
picked. During the season they camp out under trees, hardly ever in a tent, 
l>ecause they do not i)o.ssess one. In cutting. wood, grubbing, and so foi'tli, they 
are paid according to the work done, and inisun(ler.stan(lings occur very, very 
often, e, specially in the measuring of the land gnif)l)ed. The fortunate Mexican 
who works for the railroads get good pay of .$1.50 per day, sometimes as much 
as $1.75, but we have found many oases where upon final settlement in the case 
of a man di.scharged, or when he lias asked for his time, wlipro the section fore- 
man has so represented that man’s time a^s to make him Ios»?r of much of his 
time and his money earned. To this he has no recourse, because a man miglit 
be working between San Antonio and Galveston and given his time in Galveston, 
coming to San Antonio to collect it. When he appear.s here he is told that his 
pay roll is not in this office, and his name has to be sent in to that division. 
He waits, until finally at tlie end of a week, two, or three, sometimes never, he 
Is handed a paper to sign for a certain amount, which is found to be short 
several dollars, and iie is told that is all of his time, and that lie can take it or 
leave it alone. The treatment received by the Mexican from the landlord or 
his head man is bad except in very few cases where a Mexican has been for- 
tunate in going to work for thorougblired Americans who are kind and good to 
them; contrary as to the Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and so forth. Tliey are 
very mean to them with very few exceptions, and often use brutal force toward 
them. Cases can be cited In Kenedy, in Gonzales, in Seguin, in Goforth, Comal 
County, in Nordheim, in Creedmoor, Travis County, in Ballinger, in Caldwell, 
in Cameron, in Watts Farm, Rosebud, Sinton, Bastrop, San Marcos, Lockhart, 
Luling, Runge, Falls City, and Hearne. In this last place the Mexicans are 
whipped, tied to a post. I was shown the i)ost upon a certain visit I made 
there at a time thait a Mr. ^’ilson bad .some misunderstanding with his Mexican 
tenants. They are treated very badly in that part of the Slate, and in Taylor 
and Coupland where three brothers Garcias were killed by an officer — ^Blrd — 
right in the very presence of the mother of the boys, who begged the officer on 
her Rnoes not to* kill them that they were unarmed and offenseless. 

Chairman Walsh. You spok^ about the railroad laborer being given his time 
In Galveston, and his treatment on corning to San Antonio to collect. Do they 
resort to the courts in such instances as those? 

Mr. Flobes. Sometimes in the large cities they do, but not In the little country 
towns. 

Clialrman Walsh. Have you observed any relation between the Mexican 
labor problem and the vagrancy laws? 

Mr. Frx)RES. I don’t hardly understand that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Mexican under those circumstances become a 
vagrant? 
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Mr. Flobes. The Mexionn cnu not become a vnj^Tar.t when he enters this 
country with a family to support, wliile he can become a public char^a^ (.r a 
pauper because of sickness or adversities. Our iiiuiiiiirntion rules covi r that 
part of this query In as far as to ascertaining the possibilities of the man upon 
entering. If a man has not the means of support with him he is not allowed 
to enter. The vagrant law has its pwullar ways of application — and one may 
umlerstand that it is not necessarily applied to the nuin without employment 
or desire to work at anything, but more fretiuently applies to the man roaming 
constantly in resorts and places of ill fame. Arrests have been made here in 
San Antonio in cases where the prisoner produced large sums of money upon 
his person, nevertheless under the law he was consid(*red a vagrant by the 
judge of a corporation court and fined accordingly. If this query tends to 
presume that the Mexican entering this country for seasonal occupations should 
become a vagrant after such work is over, will say that when a IMexican comes 
here to work on such sea.sonal occasions, after that work is over he imme- 
diately looks out for a place to take as a renter, or on shares of the crop, gets 
so much monthly from the owner of the land :,s an advance credit upon his crop 
and starts to break ground, grub, or any other work incident. If he fails to 
find any such place he starts back home to Mexico, many times walking as many 
as liOO miles with his family to get to the border. He can not become a vagrant 
if he has a family dependent upon him, while he might if he is a single nian. 
No cases have been brought to our attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the. whole families of those Mexicans engage in that 
work of chopT)ing and picking cotton; the women as w’oll as the children? 

Mr. Plobes. Not in the choiiping of the cotton, but they do in the picking 
of it. 

Clmirman Walsh. What proportion of the laborers become tenant fainuers? 

Mr. Plobes. About 25 i)er cent become tenants, 50 per cent return to Mexico, 
and 25 per cent drift along in other occupations. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Wliat is the atiltmle of the white tenants toward the 
Mexican tenants? Is tliere any feeling between them; any rivalry for tbo 
farms? 

IMr. Flores. The Mexi(!an as a tenant is a good one wlion be is fortunate 
cnongli to enter :tito the employment of a good man— that is, a native-born 
American — and this can be proven hy many wlio have been in the employ of 
the same man for years and years, but there are very few such. 

As a general rule, the eentract entered into hy a Mexican and his landlord is 
not such us would hold at law. It is not read or translated to tlnan properly, 
and in same everything is found favoring tlio landlord. He is given from $i6 
to 51130 per month in merchandise every month at the store, according to the 
-liands” winch he commands and tlie acres which he agrees to eiiltivate in 
cotton and corn— hardly anything else, except sorglmm. This merchandise is 
charged to his account — it is sold to him at a very high pndit above market 
prices anywhere else, and when the time for setthanent comes ho is charged 
interest for the full amount for eight months, which is the length of time the 
credit is extended — from DecemiiiT to August. He is never shown papers of 
sales of his cotton. He has to deliver the cotton at the gin and there he gets 
a receipt of the pounds ginned in each bale, wliich he keeps to compute at tiio 
settlement at the store. In oilier word.-*-, he can not market bis own cotton and 
has to take the figures given him by his landlord. He hardly ever comes out 
ahead and very frequently comes out in debt after delivering all of his cotton. 
Then his share in the corn is attacked, as also in the s(fi;^hum, aiul, in fact, 
everything, and if he takes a notion to quit he has to liquidate accounts with any 
earthly thing he possesses, even ins poultry. Complaints liave reached us 
where the pet little pony of a child has been put down in a mortgage of a 
tenant to a landlord without ids knowleilge, and the justice alwavs would take 
it away from him without any considerations at all— the family cow and, in 
fact, everything. 

In the city of San Antonio none are given work unless they produce a poll- 
tax receipt paid for the present year, and for this i eas< n there are hundreds of 
them declaring their intentions without the least conception of what tliey are 
doing. They simply are told that they have to register with certain Mr. 
So-and-so at certain places, and they do it in order to secure employment. The 
notary generally is a Mexican himself and stands with certain cliques in politics, 
and, knowing how to work his countrymen to perfection, does not go to the 
trouble of explaining them anything, and simply tells them that they are regis- 
tering when they are declaring their intentions to become American citizens. 
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Chairman Wa£sh. I would like to ask you about the attitude of our courts; 
that is, their attitude toward Mexican laborers. Do they have much to do 
with the smaller courts? 

Mr. Flores. Yes ; but, as I said before, the courts they have to do with are 
In the little country towns, tlie justices of the peace, and the Mexicans can not 
expect anything there at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Flores. For the simple reason that the Mexican is not considered — well, 
he is persona non grata; he is not liked; he is considered a man inferior to 
those of other nationalities, in education as in everything else, and for that 
reason he can not expect anything else. That is the condition in the inferior 
courts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the.se laborers seem to be conscious of that? Do they 
understand it? 

Mr. Flores. Yes, they understand it ; but we can not make them understand 
now that It is different when they get to higher courts, that they would get 
justice there; but we can not convince them of it, and they would rather lose 
it than go to law at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion you would like to make, or could 
make, with reference to any change in the labor laws, or any suggestions as to 
what law the State should pass to protect labor? 

Mr. Flores. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of anything that I can suggest to 
this commission to enlighten it any upon the subject, but I would like to ex- 
press just my humble opinion about things in general as to the situation of the 
Mexican and the Texas Mexican. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would; we would be glad to have you do so, 

Mr. Flores. I would think that the Mexican can not exi>ect anything in the 
way of adopting new laws in the legislature, since the majority of the legis- 
lature are landowners theiiLselves, and large landowners, and I do not think 
that much could bo accomplished in the way of adopting new laws in the 
legislature favoring Mexicans as against the. landowner. 

1 think, however, that the Federal Government ought to go ahead and dis- 
courage immigration of ^Texicans into Texas, and to acouaint the Mexicans 
with the real facts, and see that they do not come here any more. That, I 
think, would be better than trying to enact any laws that would protect them. 
Now, we have tried to teil them that, and that tliey have no business here as 
tenants, and while they could probably do as well as any other nationality on 
a little piece of their own land, it is very hard for them to get it at the present 
time, although several hundreds have bought their own lands, mostly in the 
southwestern part of the State, but as tenants there is nothing that they can 
expect here. We have tried it In eveiy way and can not see that there is any- 
thing for them here. Well, there might he a change some day in the way of 
legislation if this commi.ssion goes ahead and does such good work as I think 
they have started out to do for the genetit of the workiuginan ; it might be that 
some good to the Mexicans will he brought about, and he will be as desirable 
a man here as any other nationality in the State, but at the present time he 
is not. 

For the present I think it would be best to have the immigration of them 
stopped. They have their own ways of living in tlieir own country, and it is 
absolutely different from our.s. We people who were born in this country feel 
for them because they are our own race, although we were born and educated 
here in this country ; we Jeel for these poor unfortunates, and we would not 
like to see them come here any more unless conditions are changed a great deal. 
None of those who are here have made anything since they came here, and 
never will unless they can get hold of large tracts of land and are colonized — 
unless they colonize large numbers of families, families with six, seven, and 
eight children — and they coul(J be sold land on long time; if not, I do not see 
what there is here for them. 

In the old country, notwithstanding Its actual distressing circumstances, 
poor and wretched as they might be, they are happy and better off than in 
Texas. 

The immigration of Mexicans into the State of Texas has been on the increase 
for years as we have noticed it, and strange to say, we have subordinate lodges 
in other States of the Union, and in tho.se State.s — such as Louisiana and Ari- 
zona and California— -the Mexicans are doing well in all of those States, exc^t 
the State of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instance of peonage? 
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Mr. Floees. I do not quite understand the definition of the'W’ord peonage in 
your language, but I take it that a peon Is a slave, or something like that; a 
slave for debt. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; in a way he is. You gave a pretty good illustration 
of it when you described how the men were guarded until they could work out 
what they owed, the men guarded by armed men with shotguns. Do you know 
of anything of that kind? 

Mr. Flores. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How general is that; how many instances do you know of? 
How many cases have come under your observation; more than one? 

Mr. Flores. Yes ; I know of several sucli cases where men have been held in 
that way, that owed money. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the attention of the Federal authorities called to it? 

Mr. Flores. Yes; but when the marshal got there the men who were guard- 
ing those Mexicans had disappeared all over the country and the United states 
marshal could not get them. I think they <lid arrest one in Galveston. 

Chairman Walsh. How many instances do you know of? 

Mr. Flores. I know of tliroe. 

Chairman Walsh. Were complaints made in all of those eases? 

Mr. P1.0RES. Yes; complaints were made. 

Chairman Walsh. Wore any arrests made in any of tho.se, except this one 
you spoke of at Galveston? 

Mr. Flores. In one of them the Department of Justice lunl sent out detec- 
tives in order to ascertain the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

You will be excused, Mr. Flores. 

(Whereupon, at 12.80 o’clo<;k, an adjournment was taken for the noon recess 
until 2 o’clock p. m., at which time the commission reconvened, and the folhiwing 
further proceedings were had.) 

after recess — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please he in or<ler. 

Judge Brooks. ^ * 

TESTIMONY OF ':rUDGE M. M. BROOKS. 

Chairman M'alsh. Wlint is you name, please? 

Judge Brooks. IM. M. Brooks. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your i)rofession? 

Judge Brooks. I am a lawyer and farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

Judge Brooks. I live here, and practice law. 

Chairman WalvSH. Will you please briefiy sketch your activities since you 
attained your majority? 

Judge Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so. 

Judge Brooks. Just prior to attaining my majority my father had been run- 
ning a cotton factory in Mississippi. He liad previously sold out his plantation 
after the war, and he and a lot of friends built tliis factory. He was president 
of the factory. That factory failed, and witli tlie remnant of his fortune he 
decided to move to Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. What place in Mississippi, Ju^e? , 

Judge Brooks. Macon, Miss. Enterprise is a station 10 miles south of 
Meridian, and this factory was 3 miles south of Enterprise ; in other words, about 
13 miles south of Meridian, Miss. 

I went to the University of Virginia, and he came to Texas and located out 
here In Kaufman County and bouglit some land there. He and my mother lie 
burled there now. 

I had two l)rothers that remained on the farm. I stayed there and worked 
two years, when I came hack from the University of Virginia, after staying 
there a year, broken in health and pocketbook, and farmed two years there. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore was that? 

Judge Brooks. In Kaufman County, about 20 miles east of here, sir. And 
with $500 that I had accumulated there during the two years, I went to Green- 
ville and entered the practice of law, and I stood at the bar for nearly 20 years. 

In 1898 the people of Texas nominated me judge of the court of crlmln.al 
appeal. I took my place on that court In January, 1809, and resigned in 
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January, 1910. I have been practicing here ever since. During my active 
practice in Greenville I accumulated a lot of land, inspired by the fact that 
my health was not particularly good, and loving the farm and the open air 
anyway, and also by the admonitions and advice of my brothers who had ac- 
cumulated large farming interests. I, with my endeavor, and they with theirs, 
accumulated several thousand acres of black land, which we have managed 
with reasonable success. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your land located? 

Judge Bkooks. In Kaufman County. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acr.es have you altogether? 

Judge Brooks. Something over 5,000 acres, myself and my brothers. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a partnership or corporation? 

Judge Brooks. Well, it is better than a partnership, because all they have 
belongs to me, and all I have belongs to them. We own it in severalty. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you rent out a portion of it to tenants? 

Judge Brooks. All of it on the half. 

Chairman Walsh. How many tenants have you? 

Judge Brooks. I never counte<l them ; but there is something over 5,000 
acres. If there was one on every hundred acres, that would bo. 50, I believe, 
but we rc'ut frwim'iitly to a man — we rent fretiuently just 50 acres to a man; 
I suiipose there are 75, anyway. 

Chairman Walsh. We would be glad. Judge, if in your own way — you have 
the scope of our inquiry, I understand? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If you would sketch for us the develoinneiit of the rise 
of the tenant farming in your portion of Texas, going back to the time, as 
some of the witnesses have done, when the land was held In large tracts in the 
hands of a few largo, individual owners, and the changes that have come about 
in the rental contracts, or the character of the tenants, or nature of the crops, 
or anything, Judge. 

Judge Brooks. As far as I know, the character of the renters has been prac- 
tically uniform ever since I have been In Texas; that is to say, a man would 
cither rent land on a third or a fourth or on a half. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you said you rented yours on m half? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Explain that contract. 

Judge Brooks. That contract is this: If you have to go out now and hire 
a first-class man to work land with first-class teams and tools, yon have two 
jobs on your hands, I frequently would find a man who was a first-class 
tenant, that was my judgment of him, but he did not have first-class teams 
and tools. On the heavy, black land you have to have first-class teams and 
tools in order to make a success in farming It; therefore I have so much 
trouble trying it on tlie tliird and fourth and letting the tenants furnish their 
te^i ’S and t()ols that I had to abandon that. 1 would rather rent on the 
third and fourth, if I could get first-class men with first-class teams and tools, 
but it is almost impossible with tlie large amount of land we rent to do that, 

I first started to do it in part on third and fourth and part on half, and that 
brought about discontent on the part of the tenants. They thought the men 
that were renting on tliirtl and fourth were being better treated than those 
renting on halves, and it brought about bitter feeling on tiie part of the tenants, 
and bickering and recrlmiruition and di.scontent, and they wanted to do the 
same thing, but they did not have the teams and tools, and did not have the 
money to get them. They asked us for the money, but if I had to furnish them 
the money for that, I might as well buy the teams and tools myself. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I love Texas; it is the inspiration of 
my life. There is no tragedy in the tenant situation here, and there was none 
until the political Jack Cades stirred this thing up; we did not have any such 
trouble until these political Jack Cades started this crusade along that line. 
Texas is the best land that heaven ever blessed with her smile. Pardon that 
digression, gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the details of the contracts you have with 
your tenants; what you furnish on the halt and I would like you, in that 
connection, to state whether or not — give the terms of your contracts, the length 
of time the tenants stay on your place, and whether or not you have any that 
were on the third and fourth and came on to the halves, and how it panned out 

Judge Brooks. I do not recall now, sir, that either of us — I said we were 
working it now entirely on the halves, but after thinking it over, I think my 
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brothers have two or three men who are working on the. third and fourth now, 
who formerly worked on halves. These men have bmi with them a long time, 
and have inspired them with their integrity and faithfulness and their abiiity as 
farmers. They were such men that you could tell them to get a lot of hands 
and dig a ditch or fix a fence, and that you could rely on to sec that it was 
properly done ; and as a result of their fidelity tliey let them work on the third 
and fourth, and they have first-class teams and tools. 

Now, then, I rent by the year, but we have many men on our place that have 
been there from 10 to 25 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Take some of those older tenants and state how they are 
with relation to their families; do they have families, and do their families 
work on the place, and about what profit they get out of it, the average good 
tenant in the average year? 

Judge Brooks. It is an old saying that the poor man has more children than 
anybody, and that applies to the average tenant, as well as to those in town. 
And there is no more tragedy in the tenant question than there is in town ; in 
fact, there is not a tithe as much. I never heard of a man — and he would be 
regarded as crazy if he attempted to do so — starting a universal movement for 
aiding and helping tenants. 

We rent this land on the halves for the year, with the absolute assurance 
to the tenant that if he be manly, honest, honorable, and faithful in the culti- 
vation of the land ho can stay there as long as he lives, and he knows that; 
but unforlunatcly most of the tenantry of Texas are nomadic; they arc restless; 
they don’t \vant to stay, and I have begged and importuned them. One I was 
very much attached to ; he had been on my place three or four years ; his name 
was Harrison, from Tennessee. He was a manly, hard-working fellow, and had 
accumulated some money, and decided he would go into northern Louisiana 
and l)uy him a farm. He went up there without my knowledge and l(K)ked at it. 
He came hack and told me about it, and I begged him not to do it, that it was 
poor land, and by the time it was paid for it would be largely worn out, and I 
said I would give him JpoO bonus to stay, but he would not stay. 

Now, all my lands are high-grade, hog-wallow, thicket land, wdth a clay 
foundation, which, as I understand it, is the very lughest grade of black land. 
There are more grjiifes of black land than of sandy land in this country, al- 
though that is not generally known. ‘A man driving over this country — a man 
riding over this country in the cars — looks out iind wonders at the myriads of 
acres of first-class agricultural black land, but in an agricultural sense that is 
not true ; it is not high-grade l)lack land at all. Some of it is black sandy land ; 
some of it is land with a rock foundation, which is the second grade of land ; 
some of that is very high grade if the rock is not very close to the surface. Now, 
that land is susceptible of cultivation in wheat and oats, rather successfully, 
especially if the rock is not very deep. But you might just as w’ell plant left- 
handed gimlets in that first-class black laud as to plant wdieat and oats. I 
reckon you would not raise a very lucrative crop of left-hand gimlets. That 
land is so alluvial that when it gets wet it stays wet for a long time, and the 
result is that the wheat will grow up and when time for harvest comes on it 
will fall down. You know, when it starts to rain in Texas it keeps on keeping 
on, and when it stops it keei)S on keeping on, too. In other words, we have 
excessive wet spells and excessive dry spells. And this country I am speaking 
of now, because of the very high grade of land, it is not for sale, and I don’t 
want to buy any more, either. And the reason I do not want to buy any more 
is simply because to-day I would be perfectly willing to rent ^very inch of land 
I have for 6 per cent over wdiat I could have gotten fof It before this war began, 
and pay the upkeep of the farm out of tlie 6 per cent. If there is any tragedy 
about this land situation at all it is the tragedy of the landlords. But there Is 
no tragedy either way. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the average acreage tliat you have rented out to 
tenants for tenants? • 

Judge Brooks. Well, that depends. Now’, for instance, here is a man, a good, 
stout man, say between 35 and 50 years old, or 00, maybe; if he is active and 
has no children, no sons or daughters, I rent him 50 acres of land, and some- 
times I will rent him 100 acres of land. If he is an alert man, if he has 
business capacity and sagacity, alert energy and business capacity — you know’ 
some men can run Rockefeller’s business, and some men can’t run a chicken 
coop, although both are equally stout. There are no more farmers, my dear 
friends, id this country, in the country, in proportion to the population, than 
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there are merchants in town. Every fool that follows the plow is not a farmer. 
He is Just an agricultural clerk. And 1 have got a good many of them, Just 
purely ministerial agents, agricultural clerks, good, clever fellows, but he could 
not manage 100 acres of land by himself, if he got it, no more than he could 
manage the destiny of the universe. 

But unfortunately the impression gets abroad that the people in the country 
that are working the land are all farmers. Any fool can not manage a farm. 
It takes more gray matter to make one good, first-class farmer than It does 
to be President of the United States — and that is going some — because I be- 
lieve we have the most matchless President we have ever had in this Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, for instance, if I was to take you — which I would like to do — and show 
you one of the large industries of this city, say, Sanger Bros., an ornament to 
the city, a magnificent store, it would be idiotic for me to say, “ What a great 
number of merchants here.” You say, “Well, I Just thought there was Just 
one merchant, and that was Mr. Sanger.” See the point? 

Now, Brooks Bros., they call us, we have some four or five thousand acres 
of laud — Just three farmers. Here Is one of them. I have not got a single 
man on my farm — and some of them have been there for 20 years — that I 
would dare — although I do not question the integrity, not that I question their 
honor, not that I question their fidelity — that I would not dare give any man on 
my farms 200 acres of land and give him the right to draw on my ac<?ount and 
work that land and let me go to Europe and look at the terrible strife that is 
going on there for a year. I would not dare do it. I would Just as soon turn 
a Winchester ritle over to the puny fingers of a baby. He has not the capacity to 
manage the farm, the business end of the farm. He don’t know where to 
plow and when to plow and how to plow and what to plow and how deep to 
plow and how shallow to plow. He don’t know anything abmit it. But he can 
do it very well if you tell him wdiat to do. He can do it better than you and 
I can. But I have to do that. 

Now, If you will pardon me, I will go on and tell you what I have — the 
reason I have secured these farms in addition to the ones I Inid there. I have 
always had a desire to help the poor. They always api)eal to me. It 
occurred to rne that my last days would be sootheil and sohjced with knowing 
that I had been able to help .some noble fellow to get a start in life. The result 
is I have for 25 years had this standing universal proposition to every man on 
my farm. I would be glad for them to have come down here and testify. I 
have had the offer that If they will work on my land, be as clever to me as I 
am to them, no more and no less, until they accumulate a thousand dollars, 
whether they do it in one year or five years, that I will then go with them any- 
where within a radius of 100 miles of where any of my farms lie and I will 
assist them with my Judgment, without money and without price, to select him 
a farm ; and if his Judgment overrides mine I will defer to his Judgment and 
let him buy that farm and pay him a thousand dollars down on it. I will in- 
dorse the deferred notes and give him a written contract or such security, if lie 
demands any. He will say, “ I don’t need any from you.” “ That will be all 
right. I will give you the security if you want me to. I will take up these 
deferred notes and carry them and pay them .so that you can fight the battles 
of life and make your home.” I have had that standing proposition for 25 
years, and I have never got a single patriotic heart to accept it. 

The great trouble in this country, my friends, is the lack of economic sense. 
I understand there are two bases for success In life. One Is business capacity 
and the other Is bTmndles.'^sense of frugality. The people of Texas have some 
of the first, but 90 per cent have none of the latter. If they had $100, they 
will spend it like a prince. It does not make any difference; they all spend It 
alike. The fellow who has .$100,000 does not spend his $100,000 in a more 
princely manner than the fellow that has got $100. The result is they have 
no economic sense. Many of tiftra will go Into the field and plow with a Stetson 
on, finer than the one you wear, and I have seen them plow absolutely with 
these shiny shoes — what do you call them? 

Chairman Walsh. Patent leathers? 

Judge Brooks. Patent leathers; yes. I have seen them plow with patent- 
leather shoes on and red socks. I want to tell you, because it largely Illus- 
trates the lack of economic sense. I grant you in advance that It Is rather an 
extravagant or rather exaggerated form of this lack of economic sense. 

I have 100 acres of land which I wish I could show you, and I wish you 
could see it. There was not an inch of it you could not cultivate, and it don^t 
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wash away, as my friends would say, and It is Just as rich as the Valley of 
the Nile. A man came to me. He is a big, stout fellow, bigger than I am, and 
he is an inch or two taller, coal-black hair, and a black mustache, a perfect 
athlete, a handsome man, an Adonis, about 40 years old. He says, “ Judge, 
will you rent me that farm?” I said, “Yes.” I said, “How do you w^ant to 
rent it?” I am telling you all these matters, I understand, of course, I would 
be willing to swear to it. I said, “Yes; I will rent it.” I had a couple of his 
brothers on my farms, and that sort of gave me some earnest of what he would 
be able to do. I had heard him spoken of as a tine farmer. I said, “ Yes. 
How do you want to rent?” He said, “I w'ant to rent on third and fourth.” 
“Why,” I said, “I don’t rent my land that way. You got a good team?” “I 
got a good team ; two splendid spans of mules.” I said, “ That don’t make any 
difference. You sell those and loan your money out until you get a little 
more and then you can buy your farm. You do that and I will buy your 
teams.” He says, “ No ; I raised these mules, and I am very much attached to 
them. And if you will agree to feed my mules for me, I will work them for 
nothing rather than to sell them, and let you furnish them.” I said, “ You 
can’t niford to do that ; and you ought not to attempt to do that.” “ I would 
rather do that; I am attached to them, and it will he a great favor to me If 
you will rent me the land.” I didn’t say anything. I wauled to see what sort 
of nerve he ha<l. So he moved on tliore. A month after that I went up there, 
and he was walking down one of the rows; he had two of tlio linest span of 
mules I ever saw In my life. You may have seen larger ones, hut you never saw 
better. They were as sleek as they could be. He came up and spoke to me. I 
turned to him. I said, “ Henry, I am going to do a mean thing for you.” He 
says, “All right, what is it?” He says, “What is it, Judge?” He looked 
rather solicitous. I said, “ I am going to <lo a mean thing; I am going to give 
you for the use of your mules and fet^d them, too.” I said, “ That Is 8 
per cent on what the mules would cost me. Now, I will renew my sugges- 
tion and you hi'ltiT sell your mules an<l get the 8 per cent yourself and let me 
furnish the mules.” But strange to say, he wouhln’t <lo it. “ Now, I will give 
you .$50, and I will let you go and sell your mules, and T will borrow the money 
and pay you 8 per cent and give you security if you want it, and I will furnish 
you first-class mules'?” You know, that intelligent fellow — and he was intelli- 
gent — said, “No; f don’t want to diP that.” “Well, now, then,” I told him — 
he said, “ I am so grateful ; that is mighty nice in yoii.” 

He went on and made a fine crop and made some money, and the land was 
productive, and, as I suggested, he made a good crop, and got a good corn 
crop, and that fall — that summer rather — I went by there in my buggy. I 
hollered at him, and I said, “Henry, you want this farm again?” That is 
about all I ever say to tlioin. “ Ves.” “ l)n tlie same terms?” “Yes.” I 
said, “Better sell your mules.” “ Dli, no; I want to keep my mules.” I rented 
to him again on the sanu^ term.s and told him I would pay* him .$50 for them. 
That fellow waited until the ist day of January, and called me up from Green- 
ville, where that farm lay, lirre in my oftice in the Busch Building, and says, 
“ Judge, I have sold my mules, aud I want you to come up and furnish me 
some more mules.” Well, as the nigger said, that sort of aggravokeil me. I 
didn’t say anything, hut I got on the train and went up there. Sly sou works 
for me himself, and there is no poetry about it. He works that one farm and 
looks after the balance. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres? 

Judge Brckiks. One hundred ami fifty acres: aud he is a good one. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he a family? • • 

Judge Bkooks. Yes, sir; lie married a capable, sweet girl who graduated 
down here at Georgetown. Aud, then, I have another sou who works a farm 
up here near Farmersvllle. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I interrupted you. Judge. Will you proceed? 

Judge BKOoits. Yes. Well, I am glad you did. •! have been pulled around in 
court so much, nothing but a cyclone disturbs me. Now, then, I went up there 
and bought a couple of spans of mules aud I had this son, you know, with me, 
and we put some roiies around the necks of these mules and we carried them 
on up there, aud that was 9 miles lii the country, and I tell you that was not a 
very poetical version of It, either, aud to carry four mules behind a buggy is 
some work. And we took them up there aud led them into the yard, and when 
I took them into the gate the man came bogging along down, and I says, “ Look 
here.” I says, “ Here is your mules.” I says, “ You didn’t treat me right. 
You mistreated me. You know I begged and ulead with you to sell the mules 
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somotlmG ago. And then you wait until I was my busiest and then you notify 
me that you had sold the mules and that I had to furnish you some. And I am 
living up to my contract, and you did not.” “ Well,” he says, ” Judge, these 
mules got so high that I being a poor man I was afraid they might lie down 
and die. And a fellow came along and offered me $400 a span for them and I 
just felt I had to sell.” I says, ” That’s all right, go on.” Now, he had a 
beautiful horse, a beautiful lO-hand 6 year old dapple gray buggy horse that 
I was very much struck with and I started one time to buy and something 
intoi-fcred, for one of my brothers. I have one brother older and the other 
younger, by the way — hut something Interfered and I did not buy it. And he 
went to town and sold that horse for $225. And then that summer he went to 
town with that money and a lot more money and bought a fifteen hundred 
dollar automobile. Wasn’t that going some? Now, those ore the facts, sir, 
that can be established out of the mouths of a hundred witnesses; yes, sir. 
And the way I happene<l to know that, I went bogging on up there with that 
boy of mine in the buggy and I heard an unearthly noise behind me and looked 
back and saw a nice auto, and I says, “ Son, drive out to the outside and Jet 
the gentleman have the smooth road.” And when he got on the opposite side 
of me I happened to glan<*e In there, and I says, “ Look here, IJarry, ain’t that 
Henry?” And he says, “Yes.” And then 1 says to the boy, “Is that his?” 
An<l he says, “ Yes,” he says, “ for he bought that thing the other day and gave 
fifteen hundred dollars for it.” Well, the owner after that he wanted to know 
when I was coming up and ho wanted to rent my laud and build him a garage, 
and I says, “I don’t rent land to people who own garsiges, because a fellow that 
owns a garage ain’t got imlustry enough to burn.” Now, that epitomizes, to a 
large extent, the lack of frugality of those peoide. They wear Stetson hats 
and fine shoes and Just as goo<I clotlu's as you and I. 

Chairman Is that customary among the tenants for them to wear 

Stetson hats and other dress that way at work? 

Judge Bkooks. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman Walsit. Do they buy those things on credit? 

Judge Brooks. Well, on credit a good many of them, and a good many of 
them are making money. They’ve got money in the hank. Take it down here 
in Kliis County, some of those tenants absolutely lend their Jaii<h<^r(ls money. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this tenant still on the farm? 

Judge Brooks. No, sir. Like the Arab, he folded his tent and silently stole 
away. 

Chairman Walsit. Do you know where he went to? 

Judge Brooks. Yes; he went onto a poorer jilace, ami T understand he is 
dragging his slow lengths around (Jreenville. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he lost his automobile? 

Judge Brooks. I don’t know; I presume so, because it was very largely 
mortgage<l. 

Now, on that line I want to tell you what I do as to my farm tenants. I 
won’t permit them — unless they insist on it ; I beg them not to do it — to buy a 
single, solitary dollar on credit. I go to the banks in advance, as I have been 
doing for the past 2.') years, I and my brothers, because what I do they do, and 
what they do I do, and I make the arrangements with the bank and let those 
tenants have the money as cheap as they would loan that amount of money to 
us — never exceeding Id per cent, which is the maximum statutory rate of inter- 
est, or conventional rate in Texas. They have been doing that, and to-day 
those tenants owi| me over $r).<XK). They lake that money and buy their pro- 
visions and buy their clotfies, and when that is out I go on another note again 
and let them have some more money. Some of them on my farm to-day owes 
me between $400 and $500 in that way. I don’t get a cent out of it. 

Chairman Walsh. As a rule, what investments do they make with the money 
when they first get it? As a rule, what do they get the money for? 

Judge Brooks. They get the*money to buy clothing and food and raiment and 
pay for their extra labor, you know. Instead of trading at these big long- 
credit prices, they go in there and buy the food and the clothing just as cheap 
as you and I could, because they had the money — borrowed the money from 
the bank — and they would go into the store and say, I want some goods, and 
they get them at the cash prices, which are about 50 or 75 per cent cheaper 
than they would buy them if they bought them on credit. And in that way I 
save them all the way from $50 to $200 a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you strike an average. Judge, as to the amount of 
land tracts that your tenants farm? You say one alert man would farm 60 
or maybe as high as 100 acres? 
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.Tu(lf:e Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what are the usual holdings of your tenants? 

Judge Brooks. I reckon they would average about this way : If he has got a 
boy, a good, big boy that’s too little for a man and too big for a boy, 18 years 
old, but he can do very good work on the farm, and if he is industrious I would 
let that man and his son have 100 acres. But ordinarily, if he has no such 
assistance as that and don’t show that he is alert and has business capacity 
such us I suggested, I would rent him only 50 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat amount of cotton will a one-team farmer make with 
50 acres an average year and an average quality of land? 

Judge Brooks, Of course, it depends on the land. The higher tlie grade of 
the land the more cotton. I have been talking about the land — say he plants 
20 acres of it in corn and 30 acres of it in cotton, or, to make a more con- 
venient calculation, say he plants 32 acres in cotton and 18 acres in corn. The 
corn replaces the corn that he used during the year making tliat crop. The 
32 acres of cotton — on ray land it averages something like half a bale of cotton 
to the acre. Of course, that is not an average for the United States; but my 
lands for the last 20 years have averaged me a half a bale of cotton to the 
acre. Some years I didn’t make that much ; some years the bollworm ate it 
all up. Now, if that is true, one-fourth of 32 — that is the reason I suggested 
that acreage — I mean one-half of 32 would be 16 bales of cotton. Well, if he 
gets half of it, that would be 8 bales of cotton for himself. Then if he gets 
that which he has been doing pretty well lately until this war came on — some- 
thing like .$50 for tlie seed and then the C(»tton — probably that is a little too 
high, $50 — but say on that basis, wliy, that w’ould be 50 times 8, or it 
would be $400. In addition to that he gets his home; he usually gets his wood, 
water, and garden. Now, here is an economic problem I have been trying to 
solve with my tenancy that you gentlemen are more largely interested in. I 
have offered to buy them four pigs wlien they would go on the farm in January, 
or along in the beginning of the year, and told them that they could let them 
run there in my lot and with my stock and pick up the waste there and that 
along in November or December or along there they would have four hogs 
weighing, say, according to the character of the hog, if they have taken proper 
care of it, weighing from 250 to 300 pounds. Well, that would give him his 
meat and lard enough to live on. Ard frequently I lend them the money, and 
I proffer all the while to do that, to buy him a cow for all his needs as to milk 
and butter. Then I have insisted and persisted and begged and plead with 
them to have chickens and eggs besides. Now, if you could possibly give to 
each family in Texas his meat and his lard, his milk and his butter, Ids chick- 
ens and his eggs, why, we would have the most prosi>erous country that a 
benignant Heaven ever blessed with a smile. 

Chairman Walsh. And do they accept your i)roposition as to the pigs and 
the chickens and the cow usually? 

Judge Brooks. ‘‘No,” he says. “I had a hog last year and that old sow 
ate up all my wife’s chickens.” 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, they don't usually take them? 

Judge Brooks. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you think that none of your tenants in the past 
25 years have accepted your proposition to iniy a thousand dollars down and 
getting him a place? 

Judge Brooks. Well, my dear sir, I don’t wish to be cynical. I am not. I 
have tried mighty hard to solve that problem, but It Is with no results. I 
think it points the truth of what the Savior says when he 'says, ‘‘You have 
the poor with you always.” About 1)0 per cent of the people don't want any- 
thing above to-day. They seem to proceed upon the peculiar economic con- 
ception that “ sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 

Chairman Walsh. In many instances did they Iiave the $1,000 at different 
periods which they might have investetl? • 

Judge Brooks. Many of them did and they would blow it in. 

Chairman Walsh, Did they have bank accounts, many of them? 

Judge Brooks. Some of them did. 

Chairman Walsh. On your land has it been customary for the women and 
children to work in the fields? 

Judge Brooks. Not a great deal. On our grade of land the reason they 
can work so much more than in Mississippi, where I was ralse<l, and in east 
Texas is on account of the fact that the high-grade black land does not raise 
crab grass; have you seen crab grass? 

Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 11 
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Chairman Walsh. I know a little about it. 

Judge Brooks. You know what the pestiferous stuff is; it clings to the 
cotton closer than any brother. You have to pick It off with your fingers aikJ 
keep on picking it off. 

Chairman Walsh. There has been a great deal of suggestion about the pro- 
posed laws covering the relation between landlord and tenant; now, I under- 
stand there has been a law passed lately? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. By which it is undertaken to restrict tlie contract made? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give your observation on the reasons, if there are 
any, for such a law and its workings, practical or legal standpoint? 

Judge Brooks. Will you pardon me if I tell a joke? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes; we w^ould be glad to hear one, especially if it illus- 
trates a point. 

Judge Brooks. I tell this because it so aptly Illustrates the point you in- 
quired about and I am constrained to tell it at the expense of weariness. I 
was telling a friend of mine about it this morning. There was an old negro 
once that started fishing, old Uncle Aleck, and he had one of these longnecked 
gourds that he put the worms in, and then put a rag in the end of the gourd 
to keep the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd to keep 
the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd in his hand 
as he went on down to the river to fish, and as he was going along he passed a 
cabin with a little woolen-headed pickaninny in front, and he came running 
up to him and said, “ Uncle Aleck, let me go a fishing with you? ” And he said, 
“All right ; come on,’’ and the little nigger went trotting along behind, and the 
little nigger took the gourd with tlie worms. And this little pickaninny had on 
a pair of breeches tliat some white man had given his mammy, and the legs 
had been sawed off but tiie pockets had bwm left their original size, and the 
little nigger took this bait gourd and stuck it in one of the pockets, and when 
they got down to the creek he laid down by tlie side of it and went to sleep 
and rolled into the river. Well, old Uncle Aleck threw off his coat and dived 
into the water, and dived and ducked around, and finally succeeded in getting 
out the little nigger and rolled him around until the su.pjus water was out 
of him, and he got him back to life. Then a white man happened to come 
along and saw him pull the little pickaninny out of the water, and he said 
to old Uncle Aleck, “ W’liat a marvelous act you did in risking your life for that 
little nigger; he must have been your son,’’ And old Uncle Aleck said, “No, 
boss ; he ain’t no son of mine.’’ The white man said, “ Then he must be a son 
of a brother of yours.’’ And the old nigger said, “No, boss; I ain’t got no 
brother. He ain’t no son of no l)rother of mine.” “ Then he must have been 
a son of a very dear friend of yours,” and the old uncle said, “No, boss; I 
ain’t never seen that nigger before in my life until I started fishing.” And the 
man said, “Well, why in the world did you act so heroically to save that little 
nigger’s life?” Old Uncle Aleck .said, “I don’t know nothing about your 
‘ heroic,’ but he fell in the river with the bait in his pocket, and that is the 
reason I went in and got him.” 

Now, the Jack Cades traveling around this country and in this State are 
like the locusts of Egypt ; I reckon the Lord sent them here to try our patience; 
they have got mine pretty near the breaking point. They go running around 
the country talking about the tragedy of the tenant farmers when we were 
in absolute harmony before these Jack Cjules began to sing their siren song. 
So we had one tfere running for governor and he told the tenantry of this 
country he was going to make it a misdemeanor for a man to rent his land for 
more than a third and a fourth and half. This siren song got them a coming 
and a going. There are 200,000 tenants in the State and they were told that 
It would be made a misdemeanor, and wlien this drove of statesmen got to- 
gether down here, known as the Texas Legislature, they were sorely put as to 
how to keep faith with these people that they had sung this siren song to, and 
what did they do? They went and fa.stened an amendment to the landlord Hen 
law saying if you rented for more than that you simply forfeited your landlord 
lien. Now, the result is, and tlie hypocrisy of it, that the soulless creditor who 
owns the land can take a mortgage on the crop and rent the land for $15 an acre, 
and put the tenant in the penitentiary If he takes a thing off of the farm. If 
they had passed the law that they really agitated there Is not a justice of the 
peace in the State of Texas that would not have declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. 
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The trouble with our country is the pestiferous Jack Cades running around 
through ^the country singing their siren songs of discontent; there is the trouble 
about it You can black my face and put me out here 5 miles or 15 miles in 
any direction from this beautiful little city ; make me swear that I will never 
stir off of the place, or go 5 miles beyond W'here I am forced to stop; you can go 
further and black my face so that it will never come off, and I will always be a 
cheap nigger, and 1 will have a home paid for in less than 10 years. God 
Almighty makes a man, but a few votes can make an official, and a few nickels 
can make a rich man. 


Chairman Walsh. You do not think that there Is any use for such a law? 

Judge Brooks. No more than there is for a left-handed gimlet; and such a 
law would destroy the very purpose sought to be obtained. 

Chairman Walsh. With the number of tenants increasing in Texas — has it 
Increased In the last 10 years? 

Judge Bbooks. Yes. 

Chairman W'alsii. Is it desirable or undesirable that they should increase? 

Judge Brooks. My dear friend, it would be cruel for me to say that tenantry 
was desirable. It would show a gross and infamous disregard for my country. 
The great institutions of our Commonwealth, and of our Nation, depends up<)n 
the purity and sanctity of the h^mes of this country and the more homes we 
have the more perpetuity we will have. 

Tl'.e increase of tenantry is not because of the impoverishment of the tenants, 
but it is their improvidence. Pardon me ; I know all about this question and I 
can prove it by living, breathing witnesses, every statement and suggestion I 
have made, for my veracity has never been questioned in the State of Texas, 
except by the Jack Cades, whom I have scored every time I have been on the 
stump. The reason of the increase is this: In the early days when I w^as 
younger you could come down here and for .$5 an acre you couid buy a section 
of land near Dallas. Perhaps if you got pretty close to town you might have 
to pay $10 an acre, but you could get it for .$5 an acre a little farther out. 


Many noble spirits, with their fortunes destroyed in the old States, and having 
lost all they had in the strife in those old States, came to Texas and bought 
those lands. Say one of them bought a section, and I will use that to typify 
the condition and growth of this country. Now, at first there was no use of 
raising cotton much ; he could use a few bales to buy some groceries or goods 
at the store; he would put three or four bales of cotton on his old ramshackle 
w^agon, if he raised tliat mucli, and go to town and trade It for goods. On the 
rest of the land he would raise some corn and have a garden where he could, 
but the rest of the land, maybe btX) acres of it, he used as a pasture ; probably 
it was not even fenced, and he would raise cattle and they grew on there and 
he would save up by living frugally and buy more cattle and they would 
multiply until he had quite a drove of them. This was dowm In the black belt 
within a radius of 100 miles of Dallas, and that wms characteristic of the gen- 
eral conditions. After a while they ate out the native grass and other people 
came in and the land became more valuable there as compared with the western 
country where it w as cheaper, and many of the pioneers here sold out for $15 or 
.$20 an acre and went out West for the. purpose of raising their cattle. Some 
sold their cattle and improved the land and put it in cultivation. The man 
and his wife would struggle to save and buy more land ; they would live frugally 
and by practicing rigid economy w'ould save enough to buy another 50 acres. 
And after a while they w'ould put up a little house and rent a part of the land 
to a tenant and then later they would rent more of the land to other tenants 
and In that w^ay the tenantry has increased. The tenant wlis not able to buV 
a farm, and it is one of the most beneficial things that can be done him to 
rent to him, and how idiotic it is to talk about charltv. 

When I first bought land in Texas 1 bought it at from $30 to $35 an acre* 
I have no land that did not cost me at least $30 an acre. When I w^as ji 
young stimggling lawyer, when land was che.*^), 1 did not have the money 
to buy and when I was ready to buy It had gone up. 

The tenantry is iucreaslug because they are putting in more laud. 

There is another reason for the larger holdings in this country. The very 
comparatively high as to what it had coat, the 
I Z n** It KO to town or go out West. I can point out 100 men 
Ih,! Grayson County— sold their land and left the county because the 
was the very reason they ought to have held it; 
they usujilly sold it to the adjoining farmer, who had a big farm already. 
He paid what was asked for it, and now the result is that he becomes an 
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Chairman Walsh. I know a little about it. 

Judge Brooks. You know what the pestiferous stuff is; it clings to the 
cotton closer than any brother. You have to pick It off with your fingers aikJ 
keep on picking it off. 

Chairman Walsh. There has been a great deal of suggestion about the pro- 
posed laws covering the relation between landlord and tenant; now, I under- 
stand there has been a law passed lately? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. By which it is undertaken to restrict tlie contract made? 

Judge Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give your observation on the reasons, if there are 
any, for such a law and its workings, practical or legal standpoint? 

Judge Brooks. Will you pardon me if I tell a joke? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes; we w^ould be glad to hear one, especially if it illus- 
trates a point. 

Judge Brooks. I tell this because it so aptly Illustrates the point you in- 
quired about and I am constrained to tell it at the expense of weariness. I 
was telling a friend of mine about it this morning. There was an old negro 
once that started fishing, old Uncle Aleck, and he had one of these longnecked 
gourds that he put the worms in, and then put a rag in the end of the gourd 
to keep the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd to keep 
the worms from crawling out. And he was carrying this gourd in his hand 
as he went on down to the river to fish, and as he was going along he passed a 
cabin with a little woolen-headed pickaninny in front, and he came running 
up to him and said, “ Uncle Aleck, let me go a fishing with you? ” And he said, 
“All right ; come on,’’ and the little nigger went trotting along behind, and the 
little nigger took the gourd with tlie worms. And this little pickaninny had on 
a pair of breeches tliat some white man had given his mammy, and the legs 
had been sawed off but tiie pockets had bwm left their original size, and the 
little nigger took this bait gourd and stuck it in one of the pockets, and when 
they got down to the creek he laid down by tlie side of it and went to sleep 
and rolled into the river. Well, old Uncle Aleck threw off his coat and dived 
into the water, and dived and ducked around, and finally succeeded in getting 
out the little nigger and rolled him around until the su.pjus water was out 
of him, and he got him back to life. Then a white man happened to come 
along and saw him pull the little pickaninny out of the water, and he said 
to old Uncle Aleck, “ W’liat a marvelous act you did in risking your life for that 
little nigger; he must have been your son,’’ And old Uncle Aleck said, “No, 
boss ; he ain’t no son of mine.’’ The white man said, “ Then he must be a son 
of a brother of yours.’’ And the old nigger said, “No, boss; I ain’t got no 
brother. He ain’t no son of no l)rother of mine.” “ Then he must have been 
a son of a very dear friend of yours,” and the old uncle said, “No, boss; I 
ain’t never seen that nigger before in my life until I started fishing.” And the 
man said, “Well, why in the world did you act so heroically to save that little 
nigger’s life?” Old Uncle Aleck .said, “I don’t know nothing about your 
‘ heroic,’ but he fell in the river with the bait in his pocket, and that is the 
reason I went in and got him.” 

Now, the Jack Cades traveling around this country and in this State are 
like the locusts of Egypt ; I reckon the Lord sent them here to try our patience; 
they have got mine pretty near the breaking point. They go running around 
the country talking about the tragedy of the tenant farmers when we were 
in absolute harmony before these Jack Cjules began to sing their siren song. 
So we had one tfere running for governor and he told the tenantry of this 
country he was going to make it a misdemeanor for a man to rent his land for 
more than a third and a fourth and half. This siren song got them a coming 
and a going. There are 200,000 tenants in the State and they were told that 
It would be made a misdemeanor, and wlien this drove of statesmen got to- 
gether down here, known as the Texas Legislature, they were sorely put as to 
how to keep faith with these people that they had sung this siren song to, and 
what did they do? They went and fa.stened an amendment to the landlord Hen 
law saying if you rented for more than that you simply forfeited your landlord 
lien. Now, the result is, and tlie hypocrisy of it, that the soulless creditor who 
owns the land can take a mortgage on the crop and rent the land for $15 an acre, 
and put the tenant in the penitentiary If he takes a thing off of the farm. If 
they had passed the law that they really agitated there Is not a justice of the 
peace in the State of Texas that would not have declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. 
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Cliairmnn Walsh. All in one county? 

Prof. Alvord, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the labor organized on the farm? 

Prof. Alvord. We rent about one-third of this land on a third and fourth basis 
to men who operate it as tlieir own farms, each renting from 50 to 150 acres ; 
and the balance of it we operate ourselves. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the crops raised by the tenants? 

Prof. Alvord. They are under contract to put at least 20 per cent of their land 
in feed and the balance of it they can put in cotton, but we require them to grow 
at least 20 per cent of the land in feed. This year I think they are growing 
more ; but that is optional with them. Some raise more feed than others, but 
we require them to raise some. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it optional wdth them as to what they do with the rest 
of the land? 

Prof. Alvord. They do as they please about that; generally they raise cotton. 
Some are inclined to raise more feed than cotton, but the most raise cotton. 
It is good cotton land ; it is good for any kind of crops, but they would rather 
handle a cotton crop than any other. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say is the size of your tenant holdings? 

Prof. Alvord. From 50 to 150 abres. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that what is called the one-team farm down there? 

Prof. Alvord. No, sir. 

(’liairman Walsh. What does it take to operate it? 

Prof. Alvord. Why, a man should have three teams, where tliey operate 150 
a eres. 

Chairman Walsh. And what does the acreage run for a one-team farm? 

Prof. Alvord. We expect a man to cultivate 50 acres with one team. 

Chairman Walsh. On your farms, do the women and children work in the 
fields? 

Prof. Alvord. You mean the year round? 

Chairman Walsh. No; any time during the year? It has been testifie<l here 
that they would work at certain times, chopping cotton, that they picked cotton 
and planted some. 

Prof. Alvord. I, think I have only seen one tenant, a man came down from 
Nebraska last year ; he is a man that ow'iis a farm in Nebraska, by the way, and 
he is a very thrifty young man ; had some brothers living in the country, and I 
rented 50 acres to liim. I think I saw his wife working in the tields a few days 
last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlint the only one that you know of, of your tenants? 

Prof. Alvord. Among the white people. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any negro w'omon working in the fields? 

Prof. Alvord. We do not have any negroes. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by saying white people? 

Prof. Alvord. I refer to Mexicans. We have some Mexican laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the Mexicans — do they w’ork in the fields, tlie women? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir ; at times they do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the children wwk in the fields, from 7 years up, on 
your farms? 

Prof. Alvord. I do not know their ages. We do not encourage them to do 
that, you understand. We do not employ them by the day, but sometimes a 
man will take a contract to chop 50 acres of cotton, and he will take his family 
down to the field, the little fellows with him, and I don’t know how old they are ; 
sometimes they work and sometimes they play arounfl there. * 

Chairman Walsh. Have you noticed any of them working in the field as 
roung as 7 and 8 years? 

Prof. Alvord. I do not think so, not doing the regular work. 

Chairman Walsh. How about girls of the family? 

Prof. Alyobd. Why, they work the same as th^ boys do. 

Chairman Walsh. How many laborers do you have on your farms that are 
t'mployed by the month or by the day? 

Prof. Alvord. I could not tell you. It varies at different times of the year, 
of course, but I would say we have about 20 regular men on one farm, the 
average of them, our farms average about a thousand acres, and we have 
about 20 regular laborers, from 20 to 25 on the pay roll. 

Chairman Walsh. What are their nationalities, as a rule. Professor? 

Prof. Alvord. Mexican. 

Chairman Walsh. What rate of wages do you pay them? 
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Prof. Alvobd. We are paying at the present time, 80 cents per day. 

Chairman Walsh. And how do they 

Prof. Alvobd (interrupting). We always paid a dollar a day until this lost 
year. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you working on the place? How many 
working at 80 cents per day, now? 

Prof. Alvobd. About 20 to 25 on each farm. 

Chairman Walsh. How many altogether? 

Prof. Alvobd. We have six of those farms that we operate in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that Include their board? 

Prof. Alvchid. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have boarding arrangements, boarding houses, or 
something of that kind? 

Prof. Alvobd. No; they board themselves. You see if the man — suppose a 
Mexican w’orkiug has a son or two boys in the family, we pay the same wages 
to the three of them, and tliey work in the same family. 

Chairman Walsh. How old would a boy have to be to get 80 cents a day? 

Prof. Alvobd. Why, about 14 or 15 years. We do not make a distinction, if 
these people drive the team, you see, the work Is mostly teamwork, and if they 
are able to drive a team we pay the same as we do to the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this staff of 20 men on the farm employed all the year 
round? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many days a year would you say they work? 

Prof. Alvobd. We give them work every <lay tl\ey want work. 

Chairman Wai^sh. Does tlmt include Sundays? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Every day of the week? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they paid by the day, week, or montli? 

Prof. Alvobd, By the day. 

Chairman Walsh. How often are they paid? 

Prof, Alvobd. Paid once a month; tlmt is, their accounts are settled once a 
month. •• ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Are they paid In cash ? 

Prof, Alvobd. Whatever balance Is coming to them is paid in cash. 

Chairman Walsh. And what deductions are there from the pay? 

Prof. Alvobd. We have a hospital organization on the ranch that is mutual, 
optional with the laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all your laborers Mexicans? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir; not all of them, the farm laborers are all Mexicans. 

Chairman Walsh. How many laborers, I mean? 

Prof. Alvobd, All the Mexicans and everybody else on the ranch pays 2 per 
cent of their salary Into a hospital fund, the Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. has 
nothing to do with it. Under the association rules, what is called the associa- 
tion — the hospital association, each man pays in 2 per cent of his salary no 
matter how mucli it amounts to, and that is deducted, whatever It might 
amount to. If a man has worked 10 days, it is deducted, and if he has not 
worked 10 days there is not any deduction. This is an association for the 
purpose of mutual protection. 

Chairman Walsh. Who holds the money? 

Prof. Alvobd. A committee of tlie employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they have it deposited some place? 

Prof. Alvobd. They deposit it in the bank, to the credit of the hospital 
association. We hire a doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. How much do they have on hand, usually? 

Prof. Alvobd. It kept accumulating until we had about fifteen or sixteen 
hundred dollars. It has gradually decreased during the last year, and now it Is 
down to about eleven hundred dollars. Tlie Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. 
furnishes the building and all the equipment, without any rent charges, and the 
employees have free medical service; when a man is sick he is taken care of, 
taken to the hospital. It Is a very nice hospital, well equipped, as good as there 
is in the city of Dallas, I suppose. And he is taken there and taken care of 
without; any cost or board ; he has medical attendance and everything until he 
Is fully recovered and able to go to work again. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the doctors treat the families? 
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Prof Alvobd If an employee’s family is sick, he gets a reduction In rates, at 
the regular rate, whatever that might ha I think it is two-thrlds of what is 
usuaUy charged. And of course that Is taken out of his account, and also such 
amounts as might have been advanced on his account 

Chairman Walsh. Do you run the stores? Do you have commissary stores? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do these laborers run credit accounts with the stores? 

Prof. Alvobd. No, sir; not with the stores. But we have a system of coupon 
books ; the foreman, the boss on each farm, has coupon books that he Issues, and 
these are good for credit. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe those coupon books. 

Prof Alvobd. They are simply coupon books, either $1, $2, $5, as the case 


may be. 

Chairman W^lsh. Have you one with you? 

Prof. Alvobd. I don’t know whether I have or not. I usually carry one. 
Everybody uses them. I get mine the same as everybody else does. [Handing 
book to chairman.] Well, I don’t want you to take this. It is worth about $7. 
Chairman Walsh. If we take It. we will pay you the $7. 

Prof. Alvobd. I do not know what there is in It. I expect there is that 


balance. 

Chairman Walsh. It is only good for merchandise? 

Prof. Alvobd. For merchandise anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Does— among the Mexican laborers, does it pass as cur- 
rency ? 

Prof, Alvobd. Yes, sir. That is, in our stores we take it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How are these Issued? I see that is a $10 book? 

Prof. Alvobd. Those are issued by the farm foreman. He has those books on 
hand, and If a man wants anything 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). He gives him a book? 

Prof. Alvobd. He gives him a book. 

Chairman Walsh. Then it is chargeil against his account? 

Prof. Alvobd. He keeps the account; yes. We do that for the purpose of 
reducing the accounting expense. We oi>erate our stores on a very small mar- 
gin, and if it is pCcessary to keep bookkeepers to keep an accurate account of 
each man’s items — a Mexican will come in any buy 5 cents’ worth of potatoes 
and 5 cents’ worth of sugar, and 10 cents’ worth of flour, and if we would have 
to make a 5-cent charge for each one of those items, it would take a force of 
bookke*^pers to keep their accounts. So we issue these books and he can buy 
whatever he chooses and get it at the same price as if he paid cash. 

Chairman Walsh. What method have you for dealing with the seasonal 
labor — do you retjulre seasonal labor? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. At certain times of the year when you need more help 
than others? 

Prof. Alvobd. Yes, sir; we have more men sometimes than at others. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you get the Mexicans to recruit your labor 
supply? 

Prof. Alvobd. They drift In, perhaps 50 per cent of them ; . the extra ones 
drift In during the year. We sometimes employ them and sometimes we do 
not. We have some extra houses, you know, and when a family comes along 
and wants to live in the house we let them live In there. I do not know where 
they come from. They may move from Corpus Chrlstl, or*from the neighbor- 
hood there. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the other .50 per cent? 

Prof. Alvobd. Well, since I have been there I have employed a man who has 
recruited them in Lare<lo, Tex., and brought them to us. He is a young man, 
graduate of an agricultural college, educated College Station. I employed 
him because he was a very competent young man, and lived In Laredo. His 
father is in the brokerage business there, and I think has some large holdings. 
He Is a boy who was raised in Laredo and knows all those people. You see, 
at certain seasons of the year they are growing onions near Laredo, and these 
people work in the onion fields, and after the onions are harvested there is 
nothing for them to do there until fall, and they come Into Laredo; you see, 
they work in the onion fields along this river, Rio Grande [indicating on map], 
and out in this part here, Cotulla, Tex., and through here, Pearsall, Tex. [Indl- 
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cntingl, and when the cotton crop gets ready to harvest they drift over Into 
this country here, Nueces, San Patricio, and Bee Counties [Indicating], and 
pick cotton. And when the season is over they go back to Ladero again. But 
our labor supply, most of it, stays right through the season. We have arrange- 
merfts that we take care of them during the season, and at the end of the 
season we take them back to Laredo and put them back where they came from. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your day laborers pay rent for their rooms and 
houses? 

Prof. Alvori). No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What arrangements do you have? 

Prof. Alvokd. We have very comfortable houses for them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Just describe them, please. 

Prof. Alvord. They are two>room houses, 14 feet wide and 28 and 22 feet 
long, divided -into two rooms. The most of them are screened, and to each of 
them there is a hydrant of fresh water at the gallery, and they can step out 
to the gallery in front of the house and draw the water. And their wood is 
provided for tliem at the door. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you had any strikes on the place? 

Prof. Alvord. No, sir; not general strikes. There was a hunch of Mexicans 
“ struck ” last fall. We were paying, I think, 60 cents a hundred for picking 
cotton, and they wanted 75, and they said if we didn’t pay them they would 
go where they could get it, and my man told them to go, and they went. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Prof. Alvord. I tliink there were 15 or 20. 

Chairman Walsh. Left anybody? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes. They went among the farmers scattered around here 
and there. I don’t think many of tliem left tiie country ; simply went out 
and went to work for other men. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat are the educational conditions? 

Prof. Alvord. We employ an educated man or woman, Mexican teacher, I 
think now that they are all Mexicans. I have — we have four Mexican schools 
on the ranch. We employ these teachers and pay them the same as we pay 
our farm laborer, not the same wages, but w^e pay them, and charge It up to 
the account against labor, and we maintain school for six *n\onths in the year, 
to which they send their children free. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, will moderate machinery or new methods 
have any effect upon the evolution of farm industry in the South? W'hat is 
the development along that line? 

Prof. Alvord. Well, I have given a great deal of study to the subject of 
machinery, with reference to farming, and I think as the speaker before me said, 
that the amount of money that a m%n will make in a farming enterprise will 
depend to a large extent upon the motive equipment, the motive power. In 
other words, the etllciency of the man don’t count for so much when it comes 
to do a day’s work on the farm now as the efliciency of the motive force that 
he has, his teams and tools. If a man has got a very small sorry mule, and 
one plow, he can not do much in a day. But if he drives four big mules and a 
big plow he can do a great deal. It is the same as it is in any other enterprise, 
the more power you have got per man, the greater will be your profits. 

Chairman Walsh. Why don’t you employ white labor on your place? 

Prof. Alvord. There is not enough white labor in the country to supply our 
place. 

Chairman Wals^. Then it is simply a matter of supply, is it? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any white laborers? 

Prof. Alvord. We have a good many white laborers on the place. 

Chairman Walsh. Wbat do you pay the white labor? 

Prof. Alvord. Twenty-five dollars a month, and some of tlie i)oys get $30. 
The skilled, it is owing to whatf they can do. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men get $25 a m mth and board? 

Prof. Alvord. You mean among the farm hands? 

Chairman Walsh, Whatever you are talking about there. 

Prof. Alvord. We have a great many employees outside of the farm hands. 

Chairman Walsh. I asked you why you didn’t employ white farm laborers, 
and you said the supply was sufficient 

Prof. Alvord. Wasn’t sufficient 

Chairman Walsh. You said you did not have many white men, and I asked 
you what you paid the white men, and you said from $25 to $80 a month. 
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Prof. Ai.vobd. I am reterrtns to the farm hands. We have mechanics an.l 
artisans that run up to $2.50 and $3 and $3.50 a day. 

^ha"riMn WaisH. My question was, how many farmers-how many farm 
hands you have getting from $25 to .$.30 a month and board. 

Prof. Alvobd. I should think probably 

.«.» .... 
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Prof Ata'ord. You mean farm bands? 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever you have been talking about. , , , . 

Prof. Alvord. You see, we have a Mreat many employees outside of farm 

*”*Chairman IValsh. I asked you why you dUl not employ white farm labor 

and I believe you said the supply was not ^reat enough. 

Prof. Alvord. %The supply is not sufficient. , t i i 

Chairman Wat sit. And you said you did have many white men, and I asked 

you wlmnia^es^^ were paying, and you said you were paying .$25 a month 

^”prof.^ALVoRD. We have meohanios and artisans getting larger wages, getting 

$2 and .$2.25, and .$2.50 and $3. , , , 

Chairman Walsh. My question was, how many farm laborers have you 
who are getting $25 a month and board. 

Prof. Alvord. I suppose probably 15. 

Chairman Walsh. Out of a total number of how many? 

Prof. Alvord. Well, we own other farms not connected with the Gregory 
nlace, I suppose you understand. 

Chairman Walstt. Well, now, let us keep on tlie farm situation. Have you 
a lot of Mexican labor? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the only reason you have them is because the supply 
of white labor is not there? Is that correct? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. « 

Chairman Walsh. Would you employ the white labor tliat was there? 

Prof. Alvord. I would if I could get the efficiency out of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you employ the Mexican laborers for the reason that 
you get them cheaper? 

Prof. Alvord. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think about that rate of pay for a man of 
80 cents a day and buy his own provisions in that country? Is it considered a 
fnir rate of wges? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir; at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your opinion as to the general housing conditions 

of tenants in Texas? , a a a t 

Prof. Alvord. Well, some of them are not so gooil as they ought to be, but I 
think ours are very satisfactory. I liave some photographs here I would like 
to show you if you wish to see tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to see tliem. 

Prof. Alvord. There is the first tenant house we built on the ranch. I think 
that house has been up some 9 or 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rooms? 

Prof. Alvord. I think four rooms and two galleries. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please let us have fhose for our record— those 
pictures? ^ ^ 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. Now, there is one of a later type that we have just 
built. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rooms does that have? 

Prof. Alvord. Four rooms and a big closet foi«a bathroom. Now, here is one 
of the tenant farms. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do these lilexlcan laborers live in these liouses? 

Prof. Alvord. No ; those are tenant houses ; that is, I have just one that will 
show a Mexican house back of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you one that shows a Mexican house? 

Prof. Alvord. Just right back of that building there. 

Prof. Holman. Have you some of those pictures we took down there with you? 
Prof. Alvobd. I donT believe I have. 

Prof. Holman. Showing the Mexican houses and the cooking outside? 
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Prof. Alvord. I think those are in another bunch which I left at home. But 
you will find a picture of the Mexican house on the back of that one there 
[indicating]. These refer to different features. I think they are self-explana- 
tor.>\ (The witness hereupon submitted a series of 14 photographs. They are 
notulldnted. ) 

Chairman Walsh. How is your place policed and how is order kept on the 
Taft ranch? 

Prof. Alvord. Why, it is just the same as any county. We do not pay any 
attention to it ourselves. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you have any officials — that is, deputy sheriffs or con- 
stables or anything of that sort — in your employ? 

Prof. Alvord. Not in our employ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much hay do you raise on these six farms? 
I wish you would just give the production of those six farms. 

Prof. Alvord. I could not give it to you offhand, sir ; but we produce a large 
amount. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

Prof. Alvord. Oh, I should say that each farm would raise l.W tons a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Of hay? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was your total production of cotton last year? 

Prof. Alvord. Two thousand three hundred bales on the six farms. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate your production with reference to 
the different sort of holdings? 

Prof. Alvord. Well, one of these farms is about 1,000 acres, and it had about 
250 acres in feed and about 750 In cotton, and we got approximately a half a 
bale of cotton to the acre. The balance of the land was planted in kafir corn 
and milo maize and Indian corn and red top cane for hay. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many hogs do you raise? 

Prof. Alvord. On each of these farms we raise from 75 to 100 and 1.50 hogs. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your tenants raise hogs? 

Prof. Alvord. We encourage them to, if they will. 

Chairman Walsh. And do any of them? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes. » 

Chairman Walsh. What percentage of, them? * 

Prof. Alvord. I would say about half of our tenants produce meat for them- 
selves during the wintertime. 

Chairman Walsh. And how about dairy prmlucts? 

Prof. Alvord. We produce a large amount of dairy pnalucts. I think all our 
tenants have their own cows. 

Chairman Walsh. Your tenants seem to be satisfied with their condition? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes; I think so. We could rent our farms a great many 
times over if we had more houses for them. It is just a question of getting 
the land in cultivation and providing places for them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your company acquiring more land? 

Prof. Alvord. No, sir; they have been selling. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been selling? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, What was your highest holding in acreage? 

Prof. Alvord. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. How much have you sold from time to time? 

Prof. Alvord. Two hundred acres were sold to a party not very long ago. 
I think it was the year i)efore last, and I think a tract of something like 
4,000 or 5,0(X) acres was sold. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been there? 

Prof. Alvord. Three and a half years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you encourage your tenants to buy land? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. From your own company? 

Prof. Alvord. We have sold some of our tenants land ; but you see there Is 
lots of land in the country there for sale and they have bought where they 
could get the best bargain. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land have you sold to tenants? 

Prof. Alvord. I could not say how much. 

Chairman WArjSH. Do you have any plan for encouraging them to buy land? 

Prof. Alvord. We encourage all kinds of trades. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any proposition such as has been suggested 
by some of the other witnesses that they might invest in land belonging to 
you? 
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Prof. Alvord. No, sir; nobody has suggested that. They have their own 
noney and they do as they please, and most of them have got their eyes 
)n a farm, and when they get money enough to make the firw payment on 
me they buy It. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any of these Mexicans become home owners? 

Prof. Alvord. Some buy land. 

Chairman Walsh. Any since you have been there? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any that have been on your place? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir; a man that farmed last year for me has bought ft 
)la(‘e. 

Chairman Walsh. How large? 

Prof. Alvord. I think about 6 acres, and he paid $100 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the tenant farmers around there; what would you 
;ay the average earnings of a one-team farmer would be? 

Prof. Alvord. Well, I had one man that farmed 50 acres. The great trouble 
is that most tenants, as the speaker preceding me stated, have not got that 
[hrift and business ability to make money out of it. Most of these men spread 
their work over too much land and do not cultivate it sufficiently to make the 
max I mum amount out of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, regardless of that, what do they make? 

Prof. Alvord. Well, one man — now, this is not an exceptional case, although 
It is a good case. But we have had other men that have done just as well. 
One man a year ago farmed 50 acres of land and got 53 bales of cotton. Now, 
that was in good land, and he had that 50 acres and got 53 bales of cotton 
from it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many of tho.se have you had? 

Prof. Alvord. That was on .50 acres. By the way, he owned 400 acres of 
his own land that he had rented out, but he lived in town and had nothing 
else to do and he wanted to farm and w'e rented it to him. And we rented 
It to him again this year, but he did not get so much cotton because of a 
different kind of season. 

Chairman Walsh. How many bales did he get this year? 

Prof. Alvord. He • )iily got 27 bales. 

• Chairman Walsii. Twenty-seven hides off of the .50 acres this year? 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir; and it was the .same land this year on which he 
raised the 27 hales us that on which he raised the 53 bales. The difference 
was ill the insects and other diseases of the cotton. The cost of producing 
cotton is determined more by climatic conditions and insects pects than any 
other one factor. The average cotton grower is a good farmer and keeps 
his crop clean and takes good care of it and oftentimes puts enough labor 
on it to make a maximum crop; but the insect ravages damage it, and the 
Insect pests get it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, please answer the original question, if you can; 
fibout what is the average net earnings i^er year of the tenant farmer witli 
one team on yonr place? 

Prof. Alvord. Well, 1 could not .say, offhand, what the average would be ; but, 
generally speaking, he ought to get a gross return for his work on .50 acres of 
laud. If he provides the feed for hi.s team on the outside, you understand — that 
is, if he works all his land in cotton — he ought to get a gross return of a 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And does he get that on you place? 

Prof. Alvord. I could not give you the figures offhiind. • 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep hooks so that (hat could he given? 

Prof. Alvord. Why, the books would .show what rents he had paid ; but we do 
not know what he might make, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. It would sliow what his gross profit on the proposition 
would be?. ‘ • 

Prof. Alvord. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, will you plea.se furnish us, sending to our field head- 
quarters In Chicago, the gross returns of all your tenants for the pa.st three 
years? 

Prof. Alvord. If it can be done. I think the books will show. 

Chairman Walsh. That will be all, thank you, Profe.ssor. Plea.se remain in 
attendance, as there might be a question I would want to ask you later. 

Mr. Green. 
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TESTIMONT OF MR. JOSEPH F. GREEN. 

Chairman W^alsh. State your name, please? 

Mr. Green. Joseph F. Green. 

Cfcftirman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Gregory, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with what are known as the Taft 
properties? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are they located, please? 

Mr, Green. This farm which you speak of is located in San Patricio County, 
Tex. It has tliree or four towns either on the ranch or adjoining tlie rancli. 
Chairman Walsh. Name tlie towns, please? 

Mr. Green. Sinton originally was on the ranch. It adjoins it now. Taft is 
on the ranch. Gregory is on the ranch ; Portland is on the ranch. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many acres have you there? 

Mr. Green. We have about 80,000 acres now. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, do you have any other ranch property — that is, that 
this company own.s — under lease? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the Catarina ranch? 

Mr. Green. That belongs to Mrs. Taft. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many acres in that? 

Mr. Green. I think 224,000 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is that located? 

Mr. Green. That is located in Dimmit and Webb Counties. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Green. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you general manager for that, also? 

Mr. Green. No; I have it lease<l; that is, a partner and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to whom? 

IMr. Green. We lease it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Oh, you lease it jHU’sonally? 

Mr. Green, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have tenants on that land? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you do with that land? 

Mr. Green. Run cattle on it. 

Chairman Walsh. How long does your lease run. ])lease, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Five years. 

Chairman Wat-sh. I wish now — first, is the company that manages these six 

farin.s, I believe you call them 

]Mr. Green (interrupting). Yes, 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). A corporation of the State of Texas? 
l\Ir. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the corporation? 

Mr. Green. ('oleinan-Fulton I'asture (’o. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, does the Coleman-Fullon Pasture Co. also run stores? 
Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other corporations that hud any part — con- 
duct any part of the operations? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WALsk. Any Subsidiary corporations of any kind? 

Air. Green. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You keei) the ranch account separately, do you, from the 
store account? 

Mr. Green. Well, It is all kept through the sapie head office. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is*the head office? 

Mr. Green. At Gregory. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock of the company? 

Mr. Green. Eight hundretl and forty-nine thousand seven hundred dollars. 
Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many stockholders there are? 

Mr. Green. About 20. 

Chairman AValsh. Is the stock for sale any place? 

Mr. Green. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 
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Mr. Green. Well, It Is all for sale — well, Mr. Taft’s stock is for sale, and 
what I have is for sale. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the par value of the stock? 

Mr. Green. Well, I couldn’t tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the actual value of it? 

Mr. Green. I couldn’t tell you that. I don’t know. I would tell you if I 
knew. 

Chairman Walsh. That that is for sale — for instance, Mr. Taft’s stock — 
what does he want for it? 

^Ir. Green. I don’t know as he has set a price recently on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, yours, then? 

:Mr. Green. The last stock that I .sold I sold for ,$2.50 a share. I sold about 
one-third of my stock at that price. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember w’hat the par value of it is? 

Mr. Green. Oh, $100 a share. Excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. How lonj? has the company owned that place? 

Mr. Green. I thilnk it w^as in 1881 that it was incorporate<l. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been there, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Fifteen years this cominj? June. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you own cotton gins? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a separate company owns cotton gins? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the name of that company? 

Mr. Green. I believe the Taft Oil & Gin Co. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capital? 

Mr. Green. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It is not a corporation; 
it is just a partnership. 

Chairman Walsh. How many stockholders in that, or partners? 

Mr. Green. Three. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your net profit in that last year? 

Mr. Green. This last past year? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Green. Well, T don’t know. I could possible answer your question by 
saying that the .$150,000 put in five ^'ears ago has never paid any dividends, 
and there has been no!ie drawn out; and, of course, you will find out if this is 
correct— the usual time for closing books in the oil-mill business is the 1st of 
April of each year, after the product Is all sold. But, as near as I can get at 
it now, I would say that the property was worth about $150,000 and possibly 
4 interest; but there has been nothing ever drawn out. 

Chairman Walsh. Failed to make it, or accumulating a reserve, or what? 

Mr. Green. Yes; failed to m.nke it. We have had some put into improve- 
ments each year, but the depreciation in that kind of property is very rapid 
Indeed. A gin that is good property to-day in five years is worthless, and in 
three years it is not worth 50 cents on the dollar. 

Chairman Walsh. How much jnoney lias the partnership or company now? 

Mr. Green. Over and above their Indebtedness? 

Chairman Walsh. No; how much 

Mr. Green (Interrupting). I think about .$5,000 or .$6,000 over and above 
their Indebtedness. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the indebtedness? 

Mr. Green. I think the indebtedness is al)out $.5,000 or $6,000, 

Chairman Walsh. And that would represent, then,«any profits you had made 
in that time? 

Mr. Green. Well, it would take all that to put the property in condition by 
the time we repair each year. Gin property must be repaired and gone over, 
and the boilers must be fixed, and all the machinery must be improved ; and It 
.would take, I would say, about what we have oa hand to put the property in 
condition to operate next year. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Alvord has Introduced one of these coupon books In 
evidence here. Do your renters use those books? 

Mr. Green. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And do the laborers use them? 

Mr. Green. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they do any trading with competitive stores, or does 
your company own all the stores? 

Mr. Green, Oh, no. We don’t own all the stores. There are competitive 
stores there. 
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Chairmnn Walsh. What do you estimate the value of your farming equip* 
ment at, please? 

Mr. Gkeen. Mr. Alvord could probably tell you that, but I could not. I don’t 
have much out of the book records. I can furnish it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not recall what It is on the books? 

Mr. Gbeen. No ; I do not. I will be glad to furnish it to you, though. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you render for taxation? 

Mr. Gbeen, I couldn’t tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the valuation of your land? What is the net 
value of your land? 

Mr. Gbeen. For taxation? 

Chairman Walsh. No; for all purposes. What is its actual value? 

]\Ir. Gbeen. Well, that is a question I would have to answer you about this 
way : Some of our land that we have had in cultivation has paid us as high as 
$8 an acre rent, and a large amount of our land that has been in pasturage has 
not paid us but very little rent. Some of It as low as 25 or 50 cents an acre. 
Perhaps that is as much as it has ever paid. 

Chairman Walsh. What w’ould you say the valuation is of the six farms? 

Mr. Green. Well, I sliould judge the value of those six farms is not far from 
?75 an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. How are the tenants on your places staying there? Do 
they move every year, or how Is that? 

IVIr. Green. We have been operating tenants, or liad tenants for about 10 
years; and 75 per cent of those who have come with us from time to time 
are still there with us. 

Chairman Walsh. Seventy-five per cent? 

Mr. Green. Yes. We usually lose one tenant a year; but out of the 25 I 
don’t think we have ever lost — we have never had a tenant leave the ranch of 
his own accord, and we have not bad occasion to change more than perhaps 
two in any one year. And the majority of our tenants have been with us on 
an average of four yeans. 

Chairman Walsfi. How many tenants have you now? 

Mr. Green. About 25. I think that is exact. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many laborers? < 

Mr. Gbeen. I don’t know about that; I should think— tlie total number of 
laborers I do not recall. I should judge 150 — some place between that and 200. 
It varies, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who fixes the price of the merchandise in the company’s 
store? 

Mr. Green. The .superintendent of store.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his name? 

Mr. Gbeen. IMr. Brooks. 

Chairman Walsh. And who determines the amount of wage that is paid to 
the laborers? 

Mr. Green. Well, each department usually; that is, the man that is in charge 
of each department fixes the amount. 

Chairman Walsh. How many stores have you on the farm? 

Mr. Gbeen. Two ; and then we have some small commissaries at each farm. 

Chairman Walsh. How much stock is carried in each store? 

]\Ir. Green. I should judge about .$20,000 would be the maximum, and down 
to about $12,000 or $15.0tX). 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you purchase your merchandise? What is 
your trading point? • 

Mr. Gbeen. Whole.sale houses in Houston and all over the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. You just go out into the general field to trade, do you? 
Have no special place? 

Mr. Green. Well, those traveling men come in. 

Chairman Walsh. You havft no special place where you purcha.se, that are 
either manufacturers or jobbers for you? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the reason of the coupon-book system, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Well, I don’t really, to tell you the facts, know anything about it. 
Mr. Brooks introduced It ; that Is, the head storekeeper. He came there from 
Kansas and he was in charge of a large store there, and he Introduced this 
system down there of the coupon system, and there were many things in which 
he said it was an advantage. Now, would you repeat the question, to see if I 
can answer It? 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the reason of the coupon-book system? 

Mr Gbeen. I can not tell you further than it was introduced by the head 
storekeeper, and that is about all the reason that I could give you. And I 
have heard the bookkeeper say that it made the bookkeeping much simpler 
and plainer. That is about all the reason I have ever heard them say. I buy 
them the same as anybody. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you a question. What has been 
your experience at that farm with steam and gasoline power as to whether or 
not you have found the same economical? 

Mr. Green. We have for heavy work. We have found in certain cases that 
we could use them to advantage on the ranch even with our mules. We have 
found that in disking and In plowing up this virgin soil that we can do it 
mucli cheaper than wo can with the teams and much better. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I will excuse you, Mr. Green, for the present. We are 
much obliged to you. 

Mr. Dale Walker. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DALE WALKER. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name is Dale Walker? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Walker. In Gregory, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. What biLsiness are you in? 

Mr. Walker. In the gin business. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In the gin business? 

Mr. Walker. Since 1897. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just state what your equipment is. 

Mr. Walker. At the present? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Waiacer. I have an 11-gln plant, lG5-horsepower boiler, 250-hor8epower 
engine ; capacity, 120 bales every 24 hours, 

Clialrman Wa/.sh. Wliere are you located with this Taft ranch? 

Mr. Walker, lii^kt on the ranch there— part of the ranclu But it don’t 
belong to tlicra. ♦ 

Chairman Walsh. It don’t belong to them? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Are yon in competition with the Taft people in the gin 
business? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

('Ihalrman Walsh. Have you observed tlie oi>erations at the Taft ranch 
with reference to their tenants? 

Mr, Walker. Nothing; only hearsay. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no i)orsonal knowledge of it? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you come in conii>etition with them in the ginning 
business? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just how do you operate and how do they operate? 

Mr. Walker. I don’t know whether I exactly understand you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I went to find out whether or not the way in which a 
large operation is carried on — wliat effects it has on a small operation like 
yours, for Instance. • * 

Mr. Walker. Well, if have a large crop like we liad In 1913 it don t 
affect me but very little, but when It comes down to a short crop It does, 

Chlarman Walsh. Well, now, in what way? 

Mr. Walker, Well, just like this : If we have got a short crop, you see, ray 
price of ginning is the old standard price, which was originally, when I went 
to Gregory in 1908, the price. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the price of ginning? 

INIr. Walker. Well, I charge six hits a hundred and wrap it. That Includes 
the bagging and ties. I furnish the bagging and ties at six bits a hundre<i. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long do you say that has been the charge? 

Mr. Walker. It was that way when I went there in 1908, but later, two 
years ago, why, the pasture company or the Taft Oil & Gin Co. cut the price 25 
cents a hundred and made it 50 cents a hundred for the ginning and a dollar 
for wrapping. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did they ever try to buy you out? 

Mr. Walkeb. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What effect did that have upon your operations? 

Mr. Walker. Well, it has had a little bit. I have had some people come and 
say they could get their cotton ginned up there for 25 cents a hundred cheaper 
than they could at my gin. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that your presence there had anything to do 
with it? To put it plainly — if you have any complaint whatever to make as to 
the competitive conditions there, I wish you would make them. 

Mr. Walker. Well, Mr. Chairman, it Is a sort of a hard proposition to make 
them. I have them, but it is in such a roundabout way that is it a hard 
matter for a man, unless he can see it through, to go into it. It is this way : 
I have never ginned a bale of cotton for the pasture company’s farm. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never ginned a bale of cotton for the pasture 
company’s farm? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir ; wouldn’t be allowed to. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not allowed? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. That is what the tenants tell me. I know nothing 
else. But I don’t gin it. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you say you came there? 

Mr. Walker. 1008. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t it natural that their ginning should be done on their 
own place? 

^Ir. Walker. Certainly. I do not object to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, are there any other competitive features that you 
have found might be detrimental to your business? 

Mr. Walker. Not in particular. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do they have control of the water there? 

IMr. Walker. Fresh water? Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you get it in your operations? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I did in one year, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you purchase it from the Taft ranch? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; I used it in 1913, but it cost me so much T bad to cut 
it out and got to using salt water again. 

Chairman Walsh. So the price that oIiarge<l, you claim, makes it pro- 
hibitive? 

Mr. Walker. Well, for boiler use; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask Mr. Green a question. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH F. GREEN— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. IMr. Green, I want to ask you one more question : Do 
you have written contracts on your ranch? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the contract with you? 

^Ir. Green. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please produce it and put it in the record here? 

]Mr. Green. Yes. 

(The contract referred to is printed among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject as “Green Exhibit.”) 

Mr. Green. May I be permitted to say one thing? There have been so many 
things said here about tenants that I would say that what has been said in 
reference to nearly all the tenants which they have spoken about does not 
apply to ours. We have the best lot of tenants that I have ever known. Over 
half of them own their own farms and have bought them and paid for them 
since they came on our ranch, and they have nice families and buggies in which 
to ride, and some of them ev(^n have automobiles, and many of these tenants 
have been there a long time, some of them as much as 10 years, and some of 
them have continued there as tenants and renters after they have bought as 
much as 300 or 400 acres of land and paid for it, and are still there. 

Chairman Walsh. Americans or Mexicans? 

Mr. Green. Americans. We have two Mexican tenants that have bought 
and paid for tracts of land. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr, Green. 

Dale Walker. 
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TESTIMONY OF MK. DALE WAIXER— Recalled. ^ 

Ohalrman Walsh. Now, Mr. Walker, do you know anything about the use of 
the coupon system on the ranch? 

Mr. Walkeb. No, sir; I don’t know nothing about that. I don’t get nothing 
from that, and don’t deal with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the tenants ever told you of any reason why they 
thought the books were used by the employees? 

Mr. Walker. Not in particular. I have heard them say they had to use the 
coupon book in order to get credit ; that is all. That is the first time I ever 
heard it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the system, it seems, that this company has of 
extending credit, is through the sale of that coupon book? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They have no other system there? 

Mr. Walker, Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, ISlr. Walker. 

Mr. Green, just one moment, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH F. GREEN— Recalled. . 

Chairman Walsh. IMr. Holman has a question or two. 

Prof. Holman. Mr. Green, didn’t you make a change this year in your cus- 
tomary charges for the ginning of cotton? 

Mr. Green. April a year ago — no ; two years ago. 

Prof. Holman. It is not true, then, that following the war, or rather tlie 
opening of this year’s crop, that you changed from the credit system to the casli 
system of charging for tlie ginning of cotton? 

Air. Green. Well, I don’t think that we ever made a change of that kind. The 
way we came to make a change in the price of ginning — I happened to be away 
from home attending a funeral a couple of years ago, and I found after the 
funeral was over — I took a walk and I found that the neighboring gins were 
charging less than we were^ and I then inquired as to the price of ginning over 
the country — I didq'f know anything about the business — and I found that the 
entire country was charging 25 cents* a bale less than we were charging, and 
wiien I got home I told Mr. Walker about it, and I told Mr. Walker we would 
have to cut the price to 50 cents, and we cut it, and the price was clianged to 
conform to the price elsewhere. 

Prof. Holman. Did you change from the credit system to the cash system of 
ginning Inst fall? 

Mr. Green. I don’t know that we did ; I don’t remember it. 

Prof. Holman. You were ginning for cash in September, were you? 

Air. Green. I don’t think we were ; I think — there is quite a bit on the books, 
T know. 

Prof. Holman. Air. Green, one tenant on your ranch told me that he cf)uld 
not take his cotton away from the gin unless he paid cash for it, at that time 
when I was there with Air. Alvord down there. I just want to ask you about 
that. 

Air. Green. W'ell, now, I have a superintendent that operates the gin and 
or^erates the oil mills, and I don’t know much about tlie details of it. 

Prof. Holman. Is the oil mill a separate cor^mration ? 

Air. Green. Yes; that belongs to a company. 

Prof. Holman. That is an allied company? 

Mr. Green, Well, it belongs to some of the stockholders of the Coleinan- 
Fulton Pasture Co. ; but it Is a private company, not incorporated. 

Prof. Holman. Is the bapk at Taft owneil by the company? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Prof. Holman. That is not owned by the compfiny, but by indivkluals? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

. Prof. Holmajv. Are they the same individuals who are connected with the 
Coleman-Pulton Pasture Co.? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Are you Interested In it? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Is Mr. Charles P. Taft interested in that bank? 

Air. Green. No, sir. 

38819*^—8. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 10 12 
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Prof.^HoLMAN. Is the First National Bank at Gregory connected with the 
company at all? 

Mr. Gkken. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. You are Interested In It? 

Mr, Grebn, Small Interest. 

Prof. Holman. Is Mr. Charles P. Taft Interested In It? 

Mr. Gbkkn. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Is the packing house a part of the oil mill corporation? 

Mr. Grken. No, sir. 

Prof. Holman. Is that a separate corporation? 

Mr. Green. It belongs to the Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. 

Prof. Holman. Mr. Green, we heard some statement made on the Taft 
ranch that the use of the coupon-book system was for the purpose of concen- 
trating the trade of the people on your place to your stores and to prevent 
trade with competitive stores. Would you make a statement in answer to 
that suggestion? 

Mr. Green. Well, as I said to the chairman, I covered all that thing when 
I stated to him. 

Chairman Walsh. You gave all the reasons that you knew? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir ; I don’t know much about it. 

Prof. Holman. Can you tell us something about this: That during the last 
I)residential election one of our investigators pointed out that the town of 
Taft went for President Taft Is that the only town in that county that 
did that? 

Mr. Green. No; there was one county went solid for him. I don’t know 
of anything else of that kind In the State. 

Prof. Holman. Are any of your relatives on the ranch or near the ranch 
peace officers? 

Mr. Green, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Green. Why, he is a deputy sheriff. He was a constable, and I told 
him I believed be bad better not rent. And when I took charge of the 
ranch about half of our officers — half of the county officers — were employed 
by the company, and ray predecessor wns a commissioner; and I refused to 
accept the appointment when they offered It to me. And I notified all my 
men that whenever a man became a candidate for office of any kind his 
time would stop; that I expectofl to allow the county to nm its business as 
it pleased. And since then we have had no company officers. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the iwpulation of your county? 

Mr. Green. About 4,0fK). 

Chairman Walsh, About 4,000? 

lilr. Green, Yes. 

Prof. Holman. Of the county? 

Mr. Green. Possibly more. 

Prof. Holman. On the place, 4,000? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Prof. Holman. The whole county? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the largest town in the county? 

Mr. Green. Sinton. 

Chairman Walsh. How many i^eople are in Sinton? 

Mr. Green. I think about — it is claimed about 1,200 or 1,000; something like 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. You will be finally excused. 

Mr. Lewis. 

TESTIMONY 07 ME. W. J>. LEWIS. 

Chairman .Walsh. What Is^our name, please? 

Mr. Lewis. W. D. Lewis. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business, please? 

Mr. Lewis. At the time being I am president of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. A farmers’ union? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside 

Mr. Lewis. My residence is in Topsey, Coryell County. 
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Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough to just sketch your activities, 
what your activities have been? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As you have heard the other witnesses asked? 

Mr. Lewis, Yes. I am a native Texan; born on the farm; and am still a 
farmer, and I am proud of the profession. I have been engaged constantly 
since my years of maturity, as a farmer, with the exception possibly of about 
tw’o years, when I was connected with a newspaper as Its editor. That par- 
ticular service required three days of each week as editor of the newspaper, 
and the other three I devoted to riding a cultivator upon a farm. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is your farm located? 

Mr. Lewis. In Coryell County. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres have you? 

Mr. Lewis. I have 200 acres. 

Chairman Walsh. And you farm there yourself, farm that yourself, do you? 

Mr. Lewis. My son is manager for the time being, operating the farm. 

Chairman Walsh. You are running it? 

Mr. Lewis. Indeed, yes. sir; and stock raising in connection with it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the organization or purpose of the farmers’ 
union, please, IMr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. The purpose? [Reading:] 

“ Declaration of purposes : 


“1. This Institution is based upon the principles of equity, Justice, and the 
Golden Rule.” 

The following are among its declared purposes : 

“ 2. To discourage the mortgage and credit systems. 

** 8. To assist members In buying and selling. 

** 4. To educate agricultural classes in the science of agriculture. 

” 5. To strive constantly for harmony and good will among all mankind, and 
to especially cultivate fratendty — brotherly love — among members of the union. 

” 6. To demand a rigid enforcement of law for suppression of vice and im- 
morality. 

” 7. To advance our membership in a correct knowledge of political economy 
without in any sen^e permitting the discussion of partisan politics or partylsm.” 

These, sir, are the purposes of the .>rganizatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the numerical strength of the organization? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, that question and one or two others connected 
with it are of that character, being a secret organization, that I am not at 
liberty to make public. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a secret organization? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes ; it is a secret organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are the headquarters? 

Mr. Lewis. The headquarters of the Texas division is at Port Worth. 

Chairman Walsh. How many ollicers are tliere? 

Mr. Lewis. There are 12 officers connected with the State department. 

Chairman Walsh. Run through the list, please, as to who the officers are. 

Mr. Lewis. Five of the executive committee, the president, vice president 
the secretary-treasurer, general lecturer and organizer, chaplain, conductor; 
and doorkeeper, » * . v , 

Chairman Walsh. What is the method of financing the organization? 

Mr. Lewis. It is financed by the sale of Its charters to local organizations 

Initiation fee of $1 which. In addition to 
that, there Is 25 cents for each three months of tlie taleodar*year. paid bv the 
male membership as dues. ^ .r 

Chairman ^lsh. Are ladles and gentlemen both entitled to belong to It? 

Mr, Lewis. Yes ; but there is no dues required of the lady membership 

Lnairman Walsh, Have you a copy of the constitution and by-laws there? 

Mr. Lewis. I have; yes. • 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please let us have it? 

Lewis, Indeed I will ; it is a pleasure to me, sir. 

(T^e pamphlet referred to, entitled “ Constitution and By-Laws of the Parra- 
form^) Cooperative Union of Texas, 1914,” was submitteil in printed 

orSlzaTton?^^^^^^* relation to the Texas Coramerclnl Secretaries’ 

Sir. Lewis. No. 
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ChairBinn Walsh. Has it auy relation to the Texas Commercial Secretaries’ 
Organization? 

^ Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the membership consist of farm owners and farmers, 
and renters, as well? 

Mr. Lewis. Anybody ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What would be the proportion of membership? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, there Is no provision in relation to our membership to dis- 
tinguish specifically between renters and the actual home owner, for the reason 
that we consider the renter a farmer. But taking the census report. It would 
be reasonable to suppose that since there are 417,000 farmers in the State, 
219,000 of whom are tenants, therefore it would figure about 60 per cent ten- 
ants that belong to that organization. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the qualifications for membership? It may be 
in that constitution, but if you can sketch It briefly, just do so. 

Mr. Lewis. All rigid. I can do that, Mr. Chairman. A man must be an 
actual farmer, live on his farm. He shall believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being — tliose are the main qualifications. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the policy of the organization toward land prices 
and rental values, and so forth, if it has any? 

Mr. Lewis. Tlie policy of the organization on the tenant question, viewed 
from a business standpoint, would appeal to the average intelligent farmer 
just as It would to the renter in one of tliese city houses in which to conduct a 
commercial business. Tiiat in proportion to tlie advance of his rental as a 
privilege of doing business he would necessarily have to acquire and demand a 
larger margin of profit in order, you understand, to he able to pay an advance 
In his rents; to not take into consideration that question would therefore result 
in his bankruptcy. I believe we all made a mistake; men often do; we are all 
tlie sons of Adam. I think one of the most fatal mistakes made in the dis- 
cussion of this tenant question is to make the distinction between tenant and 
farmer. They are farmers. And I do not want to be put in that attitude, nor 
does my organization make any distinction. Whatever Inures to the advantage 
of a tenant will correspondingly be to the benefit of a home owner, and vice 
versa, except as it applies to the tenant affecting the pdksihillty of him ever 
owning a home, then it becomes a different question. The agricultural interest 
of the country and its relation to the well-being of every legitimate business 
interest in it is, as I see, a far more serious problem than some whom I have 
heard give evidence on this question believe it to be. For that reason, that 
the farmers are the only basis upon which the burden rests of the payment 
of the vast boudeil indebtedness of this country and its credit system, these 
school bonds and the road bonds and the county bonds and the municipal 
bonds and the State and National bonds, besides the railroad bonded indebted- 
ness of this country, are all entirely dependent upon the question as to the 
ability of the farmer to pay, I only cite this, ]Mr. Chairman, to rise, to try to 
impress the importance of the question of the farmer and his relation to the 
well-being to this grand, glorious country of ours. 

Now, tlie tenant question; I heard one distinguished gentleman liere, and he 
is a jurist, and I wish to God there were more philanthropists discussing the 
tenant question as one isolated landowner. I wish there were more like him. 
But I am sorry to say that that was an isolated case. And again I want to say 
as the representative, as the member, not only of the farmers of this country 
and every other interest, sincere legitimate business interests, and it Is a little 
remarkable that that gentleman as an isolated pbllantliropist should have ac- 
quired 75 more fools and irresponsible, dl.sreputable citizens ns his tenants. 
The tenant of this State is as patriotic, Mr. Chairman, and he is as intelligent, 
as any landlord In it, take the average; There are, however, among the tenants 
and the farmers the same per cent of no-goods, if you will pardon the expres- 
sion, of disreputables as theiPe Is among the legal fraternity and among the 
doctors and bankers and merchants or any other vocation. 

Gentlemen and Mr. Chairman, I want to say, and I say It sincerely, and I 
say It as a representative of the patriotic farmers of Texas, and upon whose 
backs rests the payments of all the debts of- this country, upon the products 
of whose labor is dependent as to the canceling of the load of this country, their 
repudiation. They are not extravagant, but there is. If they were to follow the 
course that the business world of this country has followed In the dark hours 
of toll and discouragement, they would have done as the business world done 
long since, taken the bankruptcy law. But they are standing by their guns. We 
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hope through this organization to convince, certainly to appeal, to the patriotic 
business interests of this country, that the farmer, the mudsill of civilization 
will have to be made prosperous, will have to be allowed to operate or declare f 
dividend like other business interests upon industries as investors. 

This organization, gentlemen, is fighting no legitimate business interests. We 
consider them as essential to our civilization as we are, as tlie predecessors, and 
we have got a common Interest. 

Now, it is perfectly natural, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly natural for men to 
lose sight of anyone else’s interest but their own. We are prone to selflshness. 
I want to say that in more than the 4,000 schoolhouses in which these precepts 
are taught of this organization men with their wives and their sons and 
daughters attend at least once a month, studying these economic questions. 
Q'hey come to the conclusion, Air. Chairman, that farming and the agricultural 
Interests upon which the destiny of our public Institutions rest — it Is upon which 
our Government itself rests — is not charitable or a moral question, but is an 
economical one. 

We have gone into the discussion why the Federal Government in times of 
depression in the financial world will come to the rescue of one class of its 
citizenship and give them its great credit and even furnish the manufacturers 
of whisky and carry tlieir certificates for whisky until it gets old enough and 
mellow enough to create a thirst in the throats of thousands — not alone farmers, 
less farmers than any other profession in this country — and carry it for them. 
And when the time comes that when the necessity of the farmer as a result of 
the pressure of his creditor shall protest upon his little penury cash account, or 
the debt available to raise it, the necessity of his creditor and his sympathy 
for his indulgence, when that pressure is brought to bear on the farmer, re- 
gardless of the price, I want to say, Mr. Cliairman, that it is that sort of 
patriotism on the part of the farmer that is taken advantage of by the creditor 
and that system has got to be changed. 

So don’t none of you gentlemen, and especially you jurists of this country, 
get the idea I am a Socialist. No, sir. It has got to be change<l, to relieve the 
farmer of the necessity when the creditor comes and says, “Jim” or “Tom, I 
have been good to you. I have got to have it.” The manipulator of the cotton 
market of this couptry takes advantage of that knowledge. The farmers dump 
their cotton all at once. And, gentlemen, it has the same effect on the agri- 
cultural interests of this State and a nation that a run has on a bank, and you 
gentlemen know the result, don’t you? The only remarkable thing to me is that 
the farmers have not been sent to the wall and been declared bankrupt. The 
reason is they have got more integrity than some of the business men who 
taken it have. 

We have been studying all of these questions. We have hoped to be able, 
Mr. Chairman, to mold the public sentiment in this country that will appeal 
to the patriotic citizenship of Texas and of the South to a realization that 
the farmer is the mudsill of our civilization, and upon his prosperity depends 
the i^erpetuity of our institutions. 

Now, I hope you will pardon me. I have spoken with more feeling than I 
ought, perhaps. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all right 

Mr. Lewis. I want to tell you gentlemen I am glad this Government of ours 
has seen fit to go into a discussion of this question.' God bless the tenants 
of this country, their wives, and the children. I say for the paid membership 
of this organization in the little schoolhouses, I want to remind the smart 
Alecks and those who are criticizing the efforts of jfliy humble citizen to help 
improve the condition of this country, that it is as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that was declared in township meetings back in the colonial days, 
and tliere was never a reform brought about, or never has been a religious or 
political reform brought about, that it did emanate from the mudsill policy. 

Now, the only solution of this question is thdt you make the investigation 
that you have set out, and I am truly glad that we have interested the Federal 
Government, and that we have interested our own State government, and that 
we have interested every thoughtful newspaper and every thoughtful business 
man in the State as to the importance of what was first considered a foolish, 
idiotic idea of the farmer, systematically and gradually marketing his cotton 
crop here In the South. 

In order to do so we necessarily have to have money advanced to us at a 
time when our creditors, our doctors, our preachers, our merchants, or other 
legitimate creditors would go to the wall if we did not pay. We wanted to 
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inaugurate a system, a warehouse system, and we wonted the validity of the 
warehouse receipt like a whisky receipt Is validated. And we have got to 
have the fruternallsm and all that. The Bankers’ Association of Texas, God 
bless them, some of them are big-hearted, noble men in those banks. Possibly 
if I had been raised with a silver spoon in my mouth, and possibly had I had 
the environments that they have, I would be riding upon the backs of the 
industries of this country to-day. If this Federal Government can come to 
their assistance, and extend to them that Government prerogative of issuing 
money and allowing them to take a merchantable farm product and loan it at 
a rate of interest it has develoi>ed in its investigation it will do a great work. 
It would not be boasting too much to say we will never stop until we get some 
means that will give a just, logical, and reasonable way of getting that sort 
of assistance. 

Now, this farmers’ union is the biggest thing in Texas. The politicians may 
persecute it in saying that it is under domination of certain interests. I have 
had lies enough told on me to absolutely have me crucified. 

You know what resulted in the crucifixion of the lowly Nazarene. It was 
not what He was guilty of, but what the mob said about Him. 

I find a solace in tlie attack made on tlm organization by tlie press. Mr. 
Chairman, you are not of Texas. 1 was Iwra here, and am indigenous, but I 
want to say that this scurrilous press, this disreputable press, is completely 
under the dominion of politicians, who are trying to prejudice the people with 
a view of preventing them from accomplishing anything to emancipate the 
farmers. Now, the dally press is a resiamsible press, and they have never 
indulged In that s(»rt of a campaign and have not said we were connecteil with 
the Commercial Secretaries. This other contemptible press is guilty of libel, 
but if we were to sue them for libel, it w^ould be like suing a pauper and 
catching a louse. Now, that is the sort of a campaign that has been going on. 

Y'ou have to provide homes for the people, and the perpetuity of this Govern- 
ment rests on tlie homes of its members. 

Now, unless tiio fnriuer can make a fair margin of profit on the sale of the 
products of his farm, so tluit he can lay by some competency, tlie renters of this 
State will all move to town, and you will just liave to throw up the sponge, 
Mr, Speculator, because your business has gone to the devil, and you will have to 
get out and make your living. « ' 

That Is just as serious as this question Is. The question is not a moral ques- 
tion; the tenant Is not dependent upon the capitalist — he does not want to be — 
but he wants an opportunity to sell the product of bis labor for a price more 
than he is now making out of it, and he will never stop until he gains that 
point 

Mr. Reporter, I wish you could got a part of that, anyhow, 

Mr. Chairman, I was a.sked with reference to another question, that I have 
the documentary evidence on, and that is tlie relation of the farmers’ union with 
the Commercial Secretaries with reference to its publicity department, I want 
to say that it has no connection ; here is a prospectus of the Farmers' Educa- 
tional & Cooperative Union of America, issued by Its publicity service. It has 
been handed to the press. Now, It has been asked where we get all this money 
to tiood this country with a lot of “dangerous, anarchistic literature.’’ Now, 
I want to say tliat I will give any man J|i500, and I can borrow it, that will show 
one place that we have ever advised a man to vote — one thing we ever advised 
a man to vote for, or one thing that we ever advised 1dm to do, excejit to work 
to put himself on a plane of intelligent discussion of the agricultural question. 
[Reading:] ‘ ♦ 

“ To the Press : On behalf of the organized farmers of the Nation, we desire 
to extend to the press our sincere thanks for the cooperation given in our 
news and plate service and to announce that we will begin January 15 offering 
to the press each week a special feature service on industrial subjects from 
the pen of the most able writers of the Nation. We solicit your advice and 
counsel in keeping the service to the highe.st possible degree of efficiency. The 
following pages will give you a general outline of the service. 

“ We are asking those who are able and willing to assist in the work to make 
contributions, supplementing the funds of the farmers’ union, which are Insuf- 
ficient to give you the efficient service we desire. 

“ The following letter, which Is self-explanatory, Is being sent to prospective 
contributors : 

“‘The Farmers* Educational & Cooperative Union of America Invites yoiir 
cooperation in advancing the Interests of agriculture throughout the Nation. 
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The union Is organized in 27 States and has a membership of approximately 
6,000,000 plowmen. Its slogan is education and cooperation. We solicit finan- 
cial contributions from those interested in the betterment of agriculture, to be 
used in supplementing the educational and organization work of the union 
under the direction of the publicity department of the Farmers’ Educational & 
^Cooperative Union of America. 

“ ‘ The educational work contemplates, to the extent of our financial ability, 
n free weekly news service, a monthly plate service, a weekly feature service 
to the national press, and the dissemination of Information through pamphlets 
and by lecturers. In addition to the officers of the farmers’ union, we have on 
our staff some of the most distingulshcid writers of the Nation, who are con- 
tributing their talent through our service to the cause of agriculture, free of 
charge. 

“‘The discussions will deal with the problemKS of agriculture and related 
Industries from the scientific, economic, and business standpoint, and will en- 
courage cooperation between all classes of people and all lines of Industry. We 
shall especially deal with the problems of production, marketing, rural credits, 
transportation, and kindred subjects, and we will squarely face every economic 
issue that bears directly or indirectly upon the business of agricultural and rural 
life, and we shall in every instance promote and protect the interests of the men 
who feed and clothe the world. 

“ * The organization work comprehends the organization of farmers Into local 
units.’ ” 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, what is meant by “ local units.” The constitu- 
tion provides that no local unit cun be organize<l with less than 15 members ; it 
provides that they may be in every community 5 miles square throughout 
America. The limit of 15 is only charter members. Every other man has to 
undergo a rigid examination, and must show that he is moral, upright, con- 
scientious, God-fearing, and debt paying, wife supporting, and a farmer of 
Texas. [Continues reading:] 

“ ‘ The organization work comprehends the organization of farmers into local 
units in unorganized sections for the purpose of educating the members in 
scientific agriculture, cooperative methocls in marketing, and to make the busi- 
ness of farming more remunerative and farm life more attractive. A staff of 
able speakers, right from the plow handles, who know agriculture as only the 
men who plow can know it, will do the organization work. 

“ ‘ The farmers of tiie South have suffered a loss of $400,000,000 on the present 
cotton crop, which could have been avoldecl with proper organization of the 
farmer and cooperation with the banking and business interests. Money loaned 
on agriculture pays a rate of Interest greatly in excess of that of other lines of 
industry. Organization and a system of rural credits will give the farmer cheap 
money. The farmer can neither help himself nor be heli>ed by others until he 
organizes.’ ” 

(At this point the witness submitted in printed form a prospectus entitled 
“ Farmers’ Union Publicity Service,” issued by the Farmers’ Educational & 
Cooperative Union of America.) 

Now, the bureau of Federal statistics, known as Commerce and I.abor — I 
was surprised that the jurist who was on the stand did not seem to be as well 
posted on the conditions as a man of his reputation should be as to the question 
of what the average farmer earns ; the Government statistics show that it is the 
pitiful sum of $400. 

Now, that is the problem that is being discussed in these unions. We sell 
annually more than one-half a billion dollars’ worth f»f a confhiodity that civili- 
zation would i)erish without, and when we consider the people who raise this 
commodity make on an average only $400 Income, and that they, the yeomanry 
of this country, have to fight for that and pay for the raising of their children 
out of it, and pay the preacher and support the church and build the roads and 
pay the taxes, it seems to me that the country at least ought to be able to con- 
sider its Importance and do sometlilng to relieve them from the condition they 
are in. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your union adopted a definite policy as to how to make 
the cotton productive? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell us what It is. 

Mr. Lewis. Its policy Is the establishment of warehouses recognized under 
the law In which cotton may be stored. So that the farmer at the time when 
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the market— like any other business man — when the market fluctuates below the 
cost of the production, rather than for him to sell It under those conditions, for 
the relief of his creditor, he gets a certificate issued, recognized by the law and 
just as safe as that of the whisky distiller, and which he can take and go to 
his bank and get his money at a reasonable rate of Interest. 

No business can pay 10 per cent and live, unless it is engaged in piracy, and- 
it has to be pretty lucky at that ; that he can get his money at a reasonable rate 
..of interest with these certificates as collateral, as other business men, in the 
other lines with which he has to compete, and so that he will not be forced to 
sell his cotton too low. 

The farmers and the bankers of the South and the merchants of the South 
have been playing a game for 20 years; it is known here as the thimble-rig 
game ; that is the kind of conditions under which the farmer has been working. 

Now, we want to raise the general average. Under the present conditions It 
is impossible for the farmer to make any progress, or get any more for his 
cotton, and the proposed system would relieve that condition. When those cer- 
tificates are issued to the farmer he can use them ns collateral, so that he can 
jjay off his doctor and his merchant and his butchers. The farmer is as much 
in need of money in these times as the city gentleman. Now, that is the pur- 
pose of the warehouse system. 

The farmers, under that system, either Federal or State — we made an effort 
to get that principle recognized by Congress recently and we were told the Gov- 
ernment could not afford to endanger or hazard the inflation of the currency. 
Tliese questions Inive been discussed, and I hope it is not sinning against the 
Holy Ghost, and, if it is, we are going to continue to sin against tlie Holy Ghost. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your union, Mr, Lewis, adopted any policy toward co- 
operation, so far as credits are concerned, and trading? 

Mr, Lewis. Yes, sir; our organization has adopted in many instances, co- 
operation, as it has through which it buys by wholesale. 

Chairman Walsh. It favors that policy as a whole? 

Mr, Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to credits? 

Mr. Lewis. It has in many instances where there was a tenant or renter 
who had to mortgage his cotton — rather than to market it the union got together 
and took his note and let him have the cuth so that he coulA compete the same 
as other folks. 

Chairman Walsh. So they believe that is a sound principle? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; as a cash business. And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
and I hope I won’t be considered as trying to advertise the farmers’ union, but 
the localities in wliich the farmers have stood together collectively — in those 
localities there are less chattel mortgages than in others ; in those localities they 
are diversified, raising their own supplies, and have been. 

A farmer that has kept up with this organization for the period of 12 years 
of its existence and its teaching of its scientific methods of farming has no ad- 
vantage over those mentioned by that jurist who are on his 5,000 acres ; the 
conditions are quite different. 

Now, if the margin of profit to be derived out of a legitimate business is the 
key to its success, I want to say that there is no line of reasoning that would 
restrict that from applying to farming. A business can not be done at a loss, 
and the farmer is the only man on tlie face of the earth that can conduct his 
business under that system and stay in it. That is the result of the condition 
spoken of here on the tenant question. The reason for the present condition 
of the farmers is* that fof a series of years they have been conducting their 
business at a loss. That will apply also to the banking business, only it would 
bring about results much quicker in that Case; it will apply to the attorneys 
at law ; it will apply to our collegues, or to any line of business, anywhere. It 
is fatal. 

I think it is wrong, Mr. Chairman, for us to attempt to cure a disease with 
sympathy or with trying to hide the real facts, not that I am accusing anyone 
of trying to hide the facts, or of evading the real facts, and trying to make the 
issue a moral one instead of an economic one. If they do they will be that 
much longer In meeting the question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer any other questions that you 
may want to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the methorl of organization, I Judge you have given 
attention to these matters of which you have spoken, covering a period of many 
years? 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes ; 12 years. . 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time had you j^Iven the economio sub- 
jects some thought? 

Mr. Lewis. Considering my limite<l ability as a farmer, I have been giving 
these questions some special observation. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this paper you mentioned was a farm paper? 

Mr. Lewis. It was a paper of general news, but it was a farm i)aper. I had 
considerable competition ; there were 13 papers in the county, and I had tlie 
distinction of having the most widely circulated one. 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed you stated in answer to one of my questions that 
this was a secret organization? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Explain why it is secret. 

Mr. Lewis. The matter of statistics is one reason. Now, for instance, wo 
keep within our own confines tlie condition of crops, tlie real condition of crops. 
We keep the outside world from knowing the real advantages we are obtaining 
cooperatively among ourselves, and the paramount reason for that is that some 
wolf in sheep’s clotliing in the interest of some demagogue of a politician shall 
not get in tliere, because he is not eligible; they have to pass through a rigid 
examination as to qualifications. It is strictly an agricultural organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you have any objection to stating wliethcr, as a 
whole, the organization is growing? 

Mr. Lewis. It is growing. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been growing from its inception? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; a gradual growtli; except we have gone through a 
period in this State of inactivity or apathy on account of the war (.•oriditions, 
and there has been considerable gloom, and the farmers have not been as 
enthusiastic. 

And then there was another period, in 1907, when we put on a movement. 
The farmers had for three previous years advanced the price of cotton under 
the holdings movement, and then the crisis came and became so acute and there 
was a panic in this country. 

Tliis organization is like our churches and fraternal organizations and It has 
periods of enthusiasm; but the barometer of tlds organization, its real member- 
ship, is determined by its fees and cities, and w’e are in a normal condition and, 
in fact, growing. 

Commlssionc?r Lennon. Is your organization the one of whicli Cliarles S. 
Barrett, of Georgia, is president? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there something else that occurs to you, ISIr. Lewis, 
tliat you have not been asked about? 

Mr. Lewis. I would be glad if we could take a broadgauge view of the situa- 
tion and see if we can not arrive at tlie reasons therefor of the deplorable con- 
dition among farmers, and the great hazards incidental thereto to the inve.st- 
ments of the country, and see if we can not get at the cause of it, and see if 
tlie Farmers’ Educational & Cooperative Union of America is correct In at- 
tributing it to the small margin of farm profits as applied to the South, I 
think ought to, and that this Nation is big enough and that it will become 
aroused to tlie great interests of tlie farmers of tiiis Nation, and instead of 
the condition of tlie farmer being a joke and he bedng considered a happy-go- 
lucky sort of a fellow who gets through anyhow, whether he makes any profits 
or not— I think this Government is big enough and broadgiyige enough to con- 
sider it as an economical question and place It uiTon the plane of any other 
business and thus insure its success. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

I might make the announcement that was made at the beginning of our hear- 
ing, and I would like to make it, as far as possible, through the press, that we 
said we would receive suggestions from those ubable to attend as witnesses. I 
will say that we have received a vast number of suggestions from all over the 
State of Texas, many of them being very valuable, and from all viewpoints. 
The commission will place those in the hands of its experts and have them 
digested, and all will be gathered together and placed in our records; and if 
there are any further suggestions to he made they can he addressed to the 
headquarters of the commission at 665 Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

We wish to thank you for the cooperation we have received from you at this 
hearing, and I now wish to state that this hearing is adjourned. 

Thereupon, at 5 o’clock, Saturday, March 20, 1915, the commission, at Dallas, 
Tex,, adjourned sine die. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HR. JOSEPH H. HoCARVEB. 

[Stiles, Denison & Co., general merchandise.] 

Annoka, Tex., March 22 ^ J915. 
United States Commission on Inditstriai, Rel.\tions, 

SJ/S Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

V Gentlemen : Havlnsr appeared before you as a witness concernlnj? rural 
credits as related to tiie tenant question, and while there becoming interested 
In the question in a general way. I am now taking advantage of the invita- 
tion given at the close of the hearing by Mr. Walsh, of your committee, to make 
suggestions, which suggestion I refrained from making there, because of the 
fact that your time was limited, and it seemed to me that too many witnesses 
were taking advantage of the opportunity afforded to advertise their hobbles 
and political aspirations. 

First. I submit that the most substantial Improvement that can be made in 
a people of any class is made by education, and taking eilucatlon as a basis of 
argument I would suggest that you take a bright, energetic boy from each com- 
munity, or say two from a county (more if possible). Take them from renters 
or even share croppers — the lower the family in the scale the stronger will be 
the impression on the tenantry — and teach him In some good farm school the 
importance of industry, home owning, economy, frugality, soil culture, etc. ; 
after which (provided he is bright and capable) I suggest that you return him 
to his own people, there to take charge of and develop a demonstration farm on 
a small scale, lie in turn can teach the people among whom he was raised 
the lessons he himself has learned. This, in my jurlgment, will imbue them 
with confidence in the sincerity of the Government In its efforts to help them, 
and from ob.servation I find that once you have gained their confidence and in- 
spired them with hope, coupled with a working knowledge of the problem, they 
themselves will work out their owm economic tangles. I grant you that this 
means a long time, but any lasting Improvement you make in their condition 
will require the expenditure of much time and effort. 

Now', gentlemen, I as a credit merchant come in direc^ contact with these 
people every day, and since they carry our goods aw'ay without the cash I 
naturally W'atch them and try hard to cfetect every sign in their lives that 
points to advancement or retrogression, and I know' from personal experience 
tliat if you give them just a fairly good term or two in our meager country 
schools that their ability to meet their obligations quickly becomes more ap- 
parent. And I see them, these share-crop families, where a son or a daughter 
has per-severed and gained sufficient education to teach a country school or 
obtained a position in a .store, or I have seen them reach a position in a small 
bank; then tiioy would begin to look out for them a small home, buy it, pay 
for it, and make a fairly good living as good, substantial farmers. Not only 
the lucky or more proficient member of the family but the whole family would 
take hope and develop courage, and with careful management and the added In- 
sight to the business w’orld and its ways, some of them have attained to high 
honors. For example, a young man of our county who obtained his education 
in the public schools, and wiio.se father still live.s in this county and was a 
renter — this young man now makes hl.s home in New York and is counsel for 
the Standard Oil people. The man of whom I speak is Judge A. L. Beaty. Of 
course, the progress made by him has not been made as a farmer, but I only 
mention this case to prove 4 a point, which point is that they are not an inferior 
people, mentally speaking, and it is well knowm that they are superior physi- 
cally, Therefore, lack of training is all that Is holding them back, and If this 
Government w'ants to help them, wffiy not help them by a course of training. 
Then they will be equal to your large landowners In point of mentality, his supe- 
rior in point of physical ability and endurance, and you know that gr^ alone, 
or even greed coupled with cunning, can not for long withhold from Intelligence 
and training that which rightfully belongs to It. 

Some such plan as I have outlined, It seems to me, w^ould In a few years, 
and a few years only, give them the knowledge, strength, and courage that will 
alone make them a stable, intelligent. Industrious, home-owning, and home-loving 
people. 

Very respectfully, 


Joe M. McCabveb. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. W. D. HAIET. 


Bloomington, Tex., March 28, 1915. 


Mr. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission Industrial Relations. 


Dear Sir : I read all your testimony in your investigation at Dallas, and am 
Inclosing a contract that our landlord wanted eight renters to sign, but we were 
organized and did not sign. He has two renters furnishing good teams and. 
tools and working on the halves ; I am working on thirds and fourths. I have " 
two good teams and tools, all paid for, but can’t get one dollar. Our landlord 
will let me have feed if I will mortgage him a team, but I have worked iiard 
to put up my land, and now I have no feed, and he will not let me have one ear 
of corn. Landers is our landlord’s name, and he Is connected with the First 
National Bank at Victoria, Tex., and the Unlteii States deposits money there, 
but we can’t get a dollar. 

I suggest a graduated land tax and direct loans from the Government ; Gov- 
ernment boats to take cotton to Europe for the farmer. I am a renter, but I 
know what would be good for a renter, for I have heard many hundreds say 
what they would like to see. So I send you the contract I^anders wanteil us to 
sign ; but you see we did not, and if you want any affidavits for conditions of 
the renters, I will gladly send them. 

I believe in your work. Thousands on top of thousands are watching, and 
all believe in Mr. Walsh’s good work. 

Yours, very truly, 


W. D. Haley. 


P. S. — Would like to know if this contract was read, and your opinion, for 
I am a renter and always a voter. This is the original contract ; furthermore, 
Mr. Landers wanted me to work on the halves and furnish my teams and tools. 

Now, if you want to retain this contract for future reference, you can keep It, 
but if you do not need it, please send It back, for I want to use it again for 
publication. I do hope your commission will do a world of good for the poor. 


The State of Texas, County of Victoria: 

This lease contract made this day of , A. D. 19 — , between 

F. B. and O. M. Lander, of Victoria County, Texas, parties of the first part, 

and , of said county and State, party of the second part, 

witnesseth : 

(1) Parties of the first part, hereinafter calle<l lessors, have this day leased 

and let unto the said , party of the second part, hereinafter 

called lessee, acres of land in Victoria County, Texas, comprising 

farm lot No. — of the F. B. and O. M. Lander farm near Placedo, according 
to the plat of same made by L. A. Gueringer, civil engineer, from the — day 
of , 191 — , to the 15th day of November, 191 — , for farming purposes. 

(2) Lessee agrees and binds him.self to plant acres of cotton, the 

balance of said land to be planted in feed stuff, and he agrees to break said 
land and cultivate it in a first-class farm-like manner. 

(3) At any time during the season should lessee fail to have said farm and 
crop In such a state of cultivation as is required by lessors, then the latter 
shall have the right, at their option, to employ such additional labor as is 
necessary for the proper cultivation and harvesting of said crop, the extra 
cost to be charged to the lessee as an advance, and paid by lessee to lessors 
out of lessee’s share of said crop. 

(4) The consideration to be paid by lessee to lessors for this lease is one- ‘ 
fourth (1/4) of all cotton and by-products and all other crops, or five (5) 
dollars an acre where lessors does not receive Shelr share of the crop raised 
on said land, all of which is payable when the crop is harvested. 

(5) Lessee agrees to harvest the crop at his own expense at the time and 
In the manner fixed by lessors, and to deliver to the lessors their 1/4 of the cot- 
ton at the gin to be designated by lessors, their 1/4 of the corn and other feed 
crops to be delivered to any barn to be designated on the farm; all without 
cost or expense to the latter. When the cotton Is baled it shall be sold under 
the directions of the lessors, the total expense of ginning to be deducted and 
then the net proceeds divided between the parties hereto in the proportion of 
1/4 to the lessors and 3/4 to the lessee. Provided, however, that before the 
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lessee shall be entitled to receive any such proceeds you shall first make settle- 
ment with lessors for any and all supplies and advances made to him. 

(6) The lessee shall not sublet said premises nor any portion thereof, nor 
make any sale or assignment, pledge or mortgage of any Interest in said crop 
whatever, without the written consent of the lessors, and any attempt to do 
so may, at the option of the lessors, cancel and annul this lease and work a 
forfeiture of lessee’s Interest in said crop to lessors. 

^ (7) The lassors shall be in no manner obligated to furnish lessee w’ith sup- 
tilies, teams, or implements, but the same shall be provided by the lessee; but 
should the lessors see fit to make any advances for supplies, or to become surety 
for said lessee in obtaining any of them, the amount so advanced or secured 
shall and is hereby declared to be secured by a lien on the crop of the said 
lessee. 

(8) In the consideration of the sum of one dollar cash to lessee in hand paid 
by lessors, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged and confessed, lessee 
has and by tliese presents does grant, sell, and convey and mortgage to lessors, 
their successors and assigns, lessee’s entire crop to be planted and grown by 
lessee during the period of this contract on the above-described land, to have 
and to hold the same unto lessors, their successors and assigns forever ; which 
conveyance shall be void, nevertheless, upon lessees complying with all the 
terms of this contract and paying to lessors all sums of money due them or 
secured by them. 

Witness our hand in duplicate, original, this day of , A. D., 191 — . 


Witnesses : 


[ Lrssors.] 

Parties of the first part. 


fLossoo.l 

Partu of the second part. 


Mr. W. D. Ualev, Bloomington, Tex. 


Kansas City, ^Io., April 2, 1915. 


My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 28th ultimo, containing copy of proposed 
contract with F. B. and 0. M. Lander, of Victoria (Nmnty, Tex., was duly re- 
ceived. Your letter, as well as the form of contract, is very interesting, 
indeed. 

You state in your letter that your landlord submitted this contract to eight 
renters to sign, but that you were organized, and refused to do so. I wish 
that you would let me know what the form of your organization w'as and the 
result of your refusal to sign the contract; also whether yourself or any of 
the other seven renters were already on the land. 

I am impressed with the concise and Intelligent manner in which you have 
presented your views, and if it is not asking too much 1 wish that you would 
write me a statement of your experience as a farmer since you became of 
age, whether as landowner or tenant; also a brief r(‘port as to the history of 
the other seven tenants referred to. I will make your letter and the proposed 
leases a part of the record of the Texas hearings of the commission. 

I thank you for your contribution to our work. All (‘ommunicatlons should 
be addressed to 643 Transportation Building, Chicago, 111. 

Respectfully, yours, <« 


, Chairman. 


Bloomington, Tex., April 9, 1915. 

^Ir. Frank P. Walsh. 

My Dear 8tr: Your letter to hand, contents carefully noted. Will say in 
regard to same that we were all on Mr. Lander’s land when he presented the 
contract, but we all knew he had contracts. He said, though, when we rented, 
that there was nothing to the contract — meant it did not amount to much — 
so your see whether it amounts to anything or not. 

Every renter was at my house on Sunday evening, the 2d of January, after 
the first contract was presented to Mr. Hutton, renter, and we had his con- 
tract, and all of us read it and tried to understand it, and we all said to a man 
that we would move before we would sign it. 
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I was raised on the farm, but have been farming for myself about 12 years, 
t have a little place In Bloomington, Tex., cost me $600 ; two teams worth $500 ; 
one Jersey cow, $60 ; have enough in house to make out ; all paid for ; and one 
team mortgaged at Victoria National Bank for $37 — a team, one black horse 
mule, 4 years old, I gave $150, and a horse, bay, 4 years old, worth $100; and 
had to beg them to run it over from last year ; here the high water ruined our 
crop. 

Now in regard to my neighbor renter ; Mr. Suits has two good teams, two 
milch cows; in debt; team mortgaged; hard worker; good citizen. 

Mr. Rogers, a good man ; good worker ; behind on last year’s grocery account ; 
team mortgaged; has no cow; and a good citizen. Now, these two men have 
their tools and teams, are working on the halves and furnishing teams and 
tools; and Mr. Lander gets the place back from Mr. Rogers this fall if he 
(Rogers) can’t sell it. liist year Mr. Rogers bought the 100 acres; paid down 
$1,500 ; was to pay $75 per acre. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick brothers; two hard-working men, working on halves; in 
debt to landlord ; good men. 

Mr. Hutton is next, working on the thirds and fourths; has two teams and 
tools ; last year made 8 B. C. ; he got $100 for ids part of it ; a good neighbor 
and citizen ; good worker. 

Mr. Smith is working on halves; in diht from last year; he is also a goo<l 
man and worker. 

I like my neighbors and we will tell a part of our troubles to one another. 

Now for myself; my place in town, $(>00; team, $500; cow, $50; makes 
$1,1150 ; but the way times are now, won’t bring that. 

I have been eight years saving up to buy wliat little I have, and now I have 
had one what I call a Sunday suit of clothes in eight years. I have done with- 
(»ut, and to-day we can not go to church or Sunday school on the account of not 
having shoes suitable to wear. I don’t drink or gamble; living on bread and 
butter, a few eggs, a little meat once in awhile; work every day, and working 
my teams one one-half day, and change to the other on very short grass ; been 
three weeks since I gave them a bite of grain. But still Mr. Lander sits in 
the First National Bank Building, dressed line ; can use money he gets from the 
Oovernment at 3 nei cent; even they deposit Government funds there. It is 
not right, Mr. Walsh. Now Mr. Rogers brothers, Mr. Suits, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
brothers, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Smith, they can tell you who I am ; I am their 
neighbor. 

Yours, truly, 

W. D. IIaijjy. 

P. S. — Now, we had an Immense amount of rain here last year. I got 1 
B. C., 420 pounds, brought me $26, from the cotton buyer. Now, I owed $53 
to Victoria National Bank; they had to have $20. If the Government had 
furnished a foreign market for cotton, I probably would have gotten enough 
io pay the $53, and had a few dollars left. Where has the workingman’s 
credit gone to? Merchants will not credit no one. Why should people be that 
way, knowing we will all have to die and leave everything. Let the man that 
works live. 


May 4, 1915. 

Mr. W. D. Haley, Bloomington^ Tex. 

My Dear Sir: The chairman of this commission, Mr. Frank P. Walsh, wrote 
you under date of April 2 asking you to furnish a stj^teraent ef your experience 
as a farmer and a brief history of seven tenant farmers to whom you had 
referred, which statements he desired to file as a part of our record in con- 
nection with the Texas hearings of the commission. 

I can not find that these statements have ever been received or that Mr. 
Walsh has had a reply to his letter, and I am writing to ask whether or not 
it will be possible for you to comply with Mr. Walsh’s request and how soon 
you will be able to submit the statements. Mr. Walsh is very much Interested 
In your presentation of the situation, and I sincerely trust that you will be 
able to furnish the information desired. 

I inclose a franked envelope for your reply. 

Very truly, yours, 


-, Secretary. 
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Bloomington, Tix., Mq'u 1915. 

Ion. Fbank P. Walsh, Bee, V, 8. €, I, B, 

Your letter of May 4 received. Will say I wrote the letter, but I guess It 
^as misplaced; but will endeavor to write again, for I believe very strongly 
n your commission, and also as you the secretary. 

Now, I have been farming for eight years, and in that time I have two 
teams, tools, one cow, and a little place in the town of Bloomlngtoi^ Tex., four 
lots and a two-room house, a small barn, cost me $600, all cash; but to-day 
[ have just 30 cents In money. May 9 I owe the First National Bank at Vic- 
toria, Tex., $37, and they have a mortgage on one team — one black horse mule, 
4 years old, 15 hands high, cost me $150 cash ; and one bay horse, 4 years old. 
I call that good security for $37 ; that Is all I owe. I can’t get one cent credit ; 
can’t borrow any more money. In the last eight years I have had one suit of 
clothes, cost me $12.50 — I mean a Sunday suit. To-day we can not go to 
church or Sunday school because we haven’t sufficient clothes. Three of us in 
family. I do not drink or gamble and work as hard as any average farmer. 

Now, in regard to my neighbor renters : 

Mr. Son Soots is furnishing his teams, two in number, and tools, and working 
on the halves ; in debt from last year : a hard-working man, honest, sober ; never 
gambles. His teams are mortgaged to the bank. 

Mr. Rogers’s brother is working on the halves, furnishing bis teams and tools; 
team mortgaged to bank for $243, and they told him to pay the interest monthly 
and they would not close him out; ow'es his grocery bill from last year; he has 
no cow. Ho is a sober, honest, industrious man. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick brothers; they are working on the halves, landlord furnish- 
ing them teams and tools ; both in debt from last year ; both hard-working men. 

Mr. Hutton Is working on the thirds and fourths ; owns his own teams, but 
cheap cotton last year has about got him. A very hard-working man; nothing 
ahead but his teams and two cows, but not in debt much. 

Mr, Smith is working on the halves, landlord furnishing team and tools, but 
in debt from last year. He is also a hard-working man ; sober ; never gambles ; 
and you will find 9 out oC 10 men here in debt. And I could call a lot of men's 
names that the bank took their teams from them last fall ; In fact, the banks in 
Victoria County are all branches of the Victoria National 'Bank, and If it had 
not been for Mr. Lowery, our cashier, they would have taken my team, that cost 
me $300, for the $50 I owed them. I had to pay them $20 on the note, and I 
still owe. them $37. 

I am 40 years old ; raised in Texas. I believe in your mis.slon and you as 
leader. Wish that Mr, Wilson would let you say what shall be done. Success 
to you. 

Yours, truly, 

W. D. Haley. 

p s see the editor of the Dallas News does not believe In you, but the 
Dallas News did not publish all the testimony— you are stepping on their toes; 
and the Texas legislature, in my estimation, is not much. I know several of 
them and they ought to be put back ou the farm. I have always voted a Demo- 
crat ticket, but will never vole another one. I believe in Socialism to some 

W. D. Haley. 

I send clipping from paper. Now, the Dallas News did not publish near all 
the testimony at Dallas. I, would like to see the commission come back to Texas. 

[Copy of clipping.] 


A Human Document. 

I would like to write the Apx)eal that I am a mother tenant. Have never 
known anything else. My father was a tenant. He dle<l and left mamma with 
eight small children, only three large enough to work. Oldest was 15 years old, 
BO we children had to work to make a living for mamma and the little ones. 
We didn’t get any schooling. I only went three months In my life. 

At the age of 17 I married an honest, hard-working boy. We have been mar- 
ried 23 years and have six children. Have worked hard all of our lives and 
haven’t got decent clothes. I can say, like the Stewart woman who testified 
at the Dallas hearing, that my husband does not drink liquor. I never owned 
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a ready-made dress. Three hats and two cloaks are all I have had since I 
have been married. I get about one pair of shoes a year. 

At the present time we are in debt about $400. There are a few Socialists 
here and I wish that the whole State was Socialist. Long may the Appeal 
live to spread Socialism. 

Mbs. M. Alexandeb, 

Texas. 


May 14, 1015. 

Mr. W. D. Haley, Bloomington^ Tex, 

My Dear Sib : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 9, inclosing 
statement requested by Mr. Walsh, regarding your experience as a farmer. Mr. 
Walsh is now in Washington attending public hearings being held by the com- 
mission, but your letter will be brought to his attention immediately upon his 
return, and will be given careful attention. 

Thanking you for your prompt compliance with my request, I am. 

Very truly, yours, 


i^iecretary. 



EXHIBITS. 


NAOIE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Memorandum of Subjects for Consideration at the Dallas Hearings of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Pat Nagle Kingfisher, Okla., attorney representing tenant interests. 

specific points. 

1. The development of Oklahoma within the last 30 years. 

(rt) Development of tenancy. Type of tenant coming in, who they are, 
origin, etc. 

{h) Development of landlordism. Who owned the lands 30 years ago. 
Average amount of acres under cultivation. 

Average size of holding. 

Movement in home ownership during the first two decades. 

Movement to town during next two decades. 

(o) Changes in prices of land. 

(d) Changes in methods of farming during this period. 

(a) Describe complications in connection with Indlan-laiul graft. 

2. Use of force by landholders to compel small landholders to sell. 

(0) Political influence at elections. 

{b) Fencing off from roads or water, etc. 

3. Describe money lending to farmer.s. . * 

Trace changes that have taken place in methods of obtaining loans. 

(a) Changes in personnel of money lenders. 

(ft) Changes in methods. 

What has been the effect of the present cotton crisis upon the tenant 
farmer? 

(1) (a) How it has affected his credit. 

(1) Foreclosing upon chattel mortgage.s. 

(2) Arrangements for financing the 1915 crop. 

4. Divergence of class lines. 

Are class lines diverging? If so, what are the tendencies? 

Are the tenants satisfied with their lot? If not, why not? 

5. Home ownership. 

Under the existing system what is the chance of the average tenant to become 
a home owner in your section of the country? 

What is the average price of land to-day in your county? 

What is the legal intere.st rate? 

What is the actual interest paid by the tenant on chattel? 

How much land can a cne-teara tenant farmer farm? 

What will be his income? 

6 . Rental contracts. 

Describe the customary rental contracts in your section. 

What percentage of these are oral? 

What effect, in your opinkin, has the superior luirgaining power of the 
landlord? 

What tendency have you noticed with regard to rental contracts? 

What defects are there In existing rental contracts that could be improved 
by laws? 

The tenant and the mechanic’s lien loan. 

(a) What is the tenant’s economic relation to landlord under this law? 

(b) What is present economic status of tenant in the light of j-ecent 
legislation in Oklahoma? 
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7. Housing conditions. 

Describe conditions with which you are familiar. 

Include these points : 

Are tenant houses large enough to house the average families? 

Are they in repair? 

Are they erecteil with regard to sanitary drainage, water supply, etc.? 

Is mucli of the sickness in rural communities caused by bad housing? 

Is there much overcrowding in the sleeping rooms? 

Do landlords improve tenant houses readily and willingly? If not, why not? 
Do landlords appear to feel any social responsibility for the sanitary housing 
of tenants? 

Do tenants appear to have any consideration for property of landlord? 

8. Educational and social environments. 

Describe conditions of rural schools. 

(o) The school Itself. 

(t>) Its relation to social and economic organizatioti. 

(c) The school teacher and his possibility as a leader in rural life. 

(d) The establishment of vocational training in agriculture, also home 

economics. 

(e) Compulsory education. 

9. Farm labor. 

(a) Source of labor for seasonal demands. 

(b) Movement of labor. 

(c) Methods of regularizing supply and demand. 

(d) Employment agency as a progress course. 

10. Violence. 

Extent of violence springing from tenant and landlord relationships, such 
as destruction of property. 

Give causes. 

Have witness describe in detail the story of the McClain County night 
riders in 1911. 

11. Attitude of courts and administrative ofhcers toward the tenant farmer. 

12. Constructive program. 


NAGLE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[J. W. Newcomb, real estate broker, Ardmore, Okla.] 

Dkckmukb 1G, 1908. 

Lindsay, Okla. 

Deab Str: I am in receipt of your letter on the 12th, but mailed on the 14tb, 
inclosing deposit certificate for one load of corn a.s indicated by the scale 
weights, also inclosed. 

I thank you very much for your efforts in my behalf and trust that you will 
continue rendering such service until what little cotton is being picked is 
finished. 

I haven’t had notice from the bank since I left there of any money deposit.e<l 
for me by any of the renters, and 1 judge they have not inade any deposlt.s. 
Jenkins has never paid a cent on bis cotton; neither has old man Hopkins nor 
his boys. I wish you would take the letter of authority I am inclosing to you 
and go and round them up and report what they hame (lone, find also what the 
outlook is for their doing anything, I have mailed all of them checks for their^ 
?orn hauling, except Rayburns, and that is awaiting a .settlement on the little 
[)asture. I think there will still be .some c(miing to me after he has pay for the 
[laullng. I have referred the tnatter to Curtis, who made the arrangement for 
lilm. ' «. 

I will either write you or come up and go around with you in a few day.s 
relative to your offer. I have just received your letter and haven’t really had 
time to think the matter over. However, I am not very much in favor of a 
trade which would divide your time between yourself and me; but you go 
ahead and round up such business as you see needs immediate attention, and 
keep an account of it, and I will settle with you for all of it when I come up 
again; 

Pollock told me the last time I saw him that he thought he would make a 
couple of bales of cotton, and if he hasn’t gathered it by this time It is evident 

38819"*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 13 
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tliat he does not Intend to, and in such cases if there is anythini? left in the field 
it should be gathered and applied to the rent, as would be Justified by the 
written contract, one of which I mailed you some days since. 

The man who was to take the Hopkins place, from Choctaw country, has laid 
down because I exacted of him to procure another team and 3(X) or 400 bushels 
of corn. 

I will put the place up to you to get a man who can take care of it. There 
is plenty of room there, and wlioever takes it must have as much as two teams, 
and by rigikts should have five head, in order to make two continuous teams, 
ami plenty of force. Now, when you make an arrangement with anyone be 
sure that they fill the requirements. 

I am inclosing you a contract which you can use with anyone l)y tilling in 
the name of the party of the second part 

I am also inclosing you a contract with Mr. Vaden; also a letter addressed 
to him. Impress on him tlie fact that under the statutes of Oklahoma, when 
there Is in existence a written contract between landlord and tenant and said 
contract names the date terminating the same, that further notice to vacate is 
not uecessnry, and if lie wants the place at $150 he can sign the note; that is, 
if lie lias procured a toiim with which to work it. I will, as stated, fix the fence 
in reasonably good repair on the east and south. If he don’t want the place 
under those conditions ho can vacate. 

In meeting the ditferent ones on the place in a business way as my repre- 
sentalive you might incidentally tell them that I have spoken very highly of 
most all of them from a point of honesty and agreeaiiieness, and that I had 
procured your services simply because 1 felt sure it would be best for all con- 
cerned, ami especially myself, as there are so many little things coming up 
wliich neeileil attention. 

I will try to get up there in a few days, as I liave to come to Muysville, and 
will go around with you. 

Can’t think of anything more Just now, but will iKTliaps write you again 
to-moiTow, 



DAVIS EXklBIT. 


State of Texas, County of Coleman: 

Know all men by these presents : 1, W. T. Davis, of Coleman County, Texas, 
liave thl.s day leased from ,1. Z. Miller, jr., hereinafter called lessor, for the 
purpose of making a crop for the year 1013, one hundred eighty-five acres. of 
laiul, hereinafter calleil premis(‘s; said premises being a part of all of wliat is 
known as W. T. Davis place in Coleman County, Texas; ninety acres of w’hlch 
are in cultivation and the btilance in pasture. The terms and conditions of 
this lease are as follows: 

I agree to flat break all land in pretiaring same for cultivation; to culti- 
vate san^ in a good and farmerlike manner; to prevent the growing and or 
spreading of Johnson grass, ragweed, and cockleburs thereon; to break all 
stubble land immediately after small grain has been removerl; to occupy said 
premises as tenant of said lessor; to protix't said premises against all kinds 
of trespass; to keep in good repair at my own expense all buihling, fencing, and 
other improvernmits on said premises; and to deliver peaceable posse.ssIon of 
said premises to lessor, in^ame good condition as when received, ordinary wear 
'and trar only excepte<j, not later than the 15th day of December, 1013, 

In consfdei-ation for this lease I agree to pay the following rental to the 
lessor : 

One-fourth of all the cotton and cotton seed raised on said premises, as same 
is gathereil. Cotton to he gifined at Leaday or Voss and lessor’s one-fourth 
of the cotton seed to be left at gin for account of lessor. 

Two and 50/100 dollars per acre, money rent, for all other land in cultivation 
used for purposes other than cotton or pennaltted by me to lie out. 

And it Is a further condition hereof that: 

1. I will not permit live stock to run at large or pasture on the lands in 
cultivation. 

2. The lessor reserves for the common use of other tenants all wells and 
natural water supplies. 

.3. I will not transfer, assign, or dlsiwse of this lease, or sublet the premises 
without consent of the lessor. 
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. 4. I will deliver to the lessor at Voss free of cost all products taken as rentals. 

6. I will furnish to the lessor not later than June 1st a memorandum of the 
cultivated land, showing acreage in cotton and other crops. 

6. Pecan trees on said premises are not included in this lease, and the lessor 
retains the right to enter said premises at all times to inspect and cultivate the 
same, and to gather the products thereof. 

It is understood and agreed that failure on my part to comply with the agree- 
ments and conditions above mentioned, or any of them, will, at the option of 
the lessor, constitute cause for Immediate forfeiture of this lease, and the 
lessor shall have the right to reenter said premises, take charge of same, and, 
at the option of the lessor, lease again or otherwise dispose of same. 

This contract Is given for the purpose of securing W. T. Davis’s past due 
interest, also amount to become due on January 1st, 1914, to the said J. Z. 
Miller, jr. , 

I hereby acknowledge that the lessor has a landlord’s lien on all the crops 
grown on the premises to secure the rentals above named, and all advances 
made or caused to be made to me by tlie lessor in the way of animals, tools, 
supplies, etc., or otherwise to enable me to make, gather, ami market a crop. 

To further secure the lessor in the payment of all rentals and advances as 
above mentioned, I hereby mortgage and pledge to said lessor all the products 
grown on said premises during my occupancy thereof; also all animals, tools, 
and supplies furnished or caused to be furnished to me by said lessor. And 
the lien on said products, animals, tools, and supplies created by this mortgage 
shall not be in any way affected or impaired by the removal of said products, 
animals, tools, and supplies from said premises. 

Should I fail or refuse to pay the indebtedness created by this lease at the 
maturity hereinafter named, the lessor, or the lessor’s agent or representative, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to take possession' of said products and 
personal property whether on said pi’emises or elsewhere, and to control and 
sell the same at snoli time and place and in such manner as the lessor, or the- 
lessor’s agent or representative may deem best, and to exercise all other legal 
rights and po\\'ers in such cases, and to apply the pi-oceeds, less the expenses 
and costs, to the payment of my indebtedness to the lessor, and the balance, if 
any, to me or my owler. 

In case I should fail, or be nuable^ properly to plant, cultivate, etc., or gather 
any crops on said premises, then tlie lessor, or the lessor's agent or representa- 
tive, is hereby authorized to enter upon said premises and work the same and 
the charges for so doing shall be and ai-e hereby secured by the landlord’s lien 
and the mortgage lien above provided for. The lessor, or the lessor’s agent or 
representative, is also authorized to enter at any time upon said premises to 
inspect the same, to make improvements thereon, and to cultivate the same In 
such manner as not to interfere with my rights therein as lessee. 

I herel)y promise to pay the indebtedness due the lessor under this lease 
as the crops are gathered, but In any event not later than November 15th, 1913 
at Voss, Coleman (bounty, Texas. If said indebtedness is not paid on that 
date. It shall then become payable at the Belton National Bank, Belton, Texas 
with Interest at the rate of ten per cent per annum from said date, together 
with ten per cent additional on tlie amount due, for collection fees if suit is 
brouglit thereon, or if placed in the hands of an attorney for collection or if 
collected through the probate court. Interest payable annually and defaulting 
Interest to boar the same rate of Interest as the principal 

Witness my hand this 8th day of INIarch, 1913. 


Witness : 

Tom CiiENSHAw. 


• W. T. Davis. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT Na 1. 

AT,, m A rr rr , Cbockett, Trx., Scptemhcr 5, 191J,, 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, Hallettsvillc, Tex. 

Dear Hickey: The question now with us is, “Can we stand the pre.ssure?” 

hovering over us like a gang of vultures. The trusts have 
raised the prices on almost all household commodities. The banks’ high rate 
of interest and no price on cotton at all. 

Our legislators know just how to frame the law to stop usury. Oh, ves. 
We pay only from 10 to 40 per cent with an occasional compound, but what are 
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we groing to do about It? All you stoop-shouldered, leather-headed, duck- 
breeches fellows, one of which I am, are you going to vote as Mr. Merchant, or 
Mr. Banker, or some other bloodsucker, who has been watching you squirm and 
wriggle, while your vitality vanishes, are you going to still keep your little 
children dragging cotton sacks in fields and working in mills, preventing their 
education and dwarfing their bodies, while you go meekly to the cashier’s 
window to tie up every cow, horse, hog, and your prospect on the coming crop 
at perhaps one-fourth actual value of stock to get to buy only a few of the things 
you have to have? 

Are you going to support a party by your vote which has been in power 50 
years, that has scarcely passed a law for the substantial benefit or advancement 
of your interests or your children? 

Are you going to stand up for the party which has given away 100,000,000 
acres of your children’s land to farm trusts and monopolies, that have you tied 
hand and foot and almost starving? Can’t you see that the Democrats have 
<lriven Texas to the verge of destruction already, and are now trying to dis- 
franchise the men who can’t read to keep them and their children Ignorant and 
poor and to make them slaves? - 

Look, my tolling brother, wherever you are and you will easily see that 
plutocracy and democracy are one and the same in a political sense. If you 
vote a Democratic ticket in Texas remember you will vote plutocratic rule, 
slavery. Our situation now as farmers is a critical one. We owe from hundreds 
to thousands of dollars on short-time notes to merchants and bankers, stock 
and crops mortgaged, paying high interest. Cotton not soiling, no money even 
to gather crops on, and no credit for many that are hungry. What will be the 
end of it all? What is the cause of these conditions? Surely not the European 
war altogether. 

There are provisions here to supply tlie people of the United States five years, 
jnoney enough for every one’s use, so what’s the matter anyhow? Somebody 
lias been robbing and is still at it. It is your duty to look around the political 
arena and find out; one thing sure, it is not the Socialists, for they are not in 
power. Suppose we look over their platform, I’ve read it; have you? If you 
have not, then you don’t know exactly what you are. You may think you do 
all right, but you don’t. What are you voting for when you'vpte the Democratic 
ticket? Do you know? Yes; that is, I do.' It is to continue this rotten system 
of landlordism and to keep you paying from 10 to 40 per cent on loans; you 
vote to keep your wives and children delving in field and factory, to make you a 
renter, if you are not one now, a wage slaver, a tramp, a beggar, or a lunatic. 

Now listen. In a few instances farmers have taken provisions when refused 
credit. What will it be later on? Do you think the toiler will stand and see 
his wife and children starve? Not much. Well, what are we coming to then? 
We are coming to plutocratic democracy boiled down to the point wdiere some- 
thing has to be done right quick to avert bloodshed. Now you see where you 
are. The Ball Democrats raved and tore and swore at 80 per cent Fergerson, 
but many of you slaves will go to the poles shouting for Fergerson and swallow 
a dose of putrefaction that is poisoned at both ends. But don’t do that ; vote 
for a just cause — for wife and babes — ^Top Hunaty. 

0. W. Babbeb. 


November 30, 1914. 

Mr. T. A, Hickey. 

Dear Sir : Inclosed will find 50 cents in stamps for charter. Mr. Hickey, we 
are the worst set of suckers in the world. There are about 50 men here that 
have no jobs and can’t get any. They rc'quest me to get you to give our peti- 
tion to the Government for help. 

I don’t know what we are to do, as nothing we can do will bring a dollar. 
What shall we do to get up a petition, as we can get about 200 joiners right 
quick. If you think we should tipply to the Government, tell us what to do. 

B. H. IIUBBABD. 


CuTHOND, Tex., December 8, 19/4. 

Mr. W, S. Noble. 

Dear Sib: At your request I will write you. I am in a hard shape, and I 
don’t know how I am to make it through another year. If you can help us poor 
people out anyway, it will be highly appreciated. 

I will remain, as ever, your friend, 

G. L. Thomas, Cuthond, Tex. 
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Booata, Tex., Decmnhcr 8, ID///. 


Mr. W. S. Noble, Dallas, Tex, 

Dear Sir : At your request I will say that I am in a hard shape, ami not only 
me but every other farmer in this neighborhood. We don’t see how we are going 
to make it through; we are in debt, made a short crop, and got nothing for our 
cotton. The merchants and bankers are crowding us, and I don’t see for the 
life of me how we are going to live this winter and next year. 

If you can do anything for us, it will be appreciated. I am, yours for better- 
ment. 


Respectfully, 


H. C. Flanagan. 


Glen Rose, Tex., Novemher 30, 101 
Comrade T. A. Hickey, Hallettsville, Tex. 

Dear Comrade: Your letter of the 23d at hand. Three of our members have 
moved away. I do not think we could reorganize; the people are in the hardest 
shape. It is even worse than at the close of the war in 1865. We owed nothing 
then ; in debt now and nothing to pay with. 


Yours, truly, 


J. Jj. Kektlr. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Pear Valley, Tkx., Jannarji 2.7, 1015. 

AV. S. Nolle, 

Editor Actual Farmer, Uockdalc, Tex. 

Dear Sir and Comrade: While reading over your paper (Actual Farmorjj^^ 
vol. 1, No. 1) I noticed a list of 10 qiiestions in relallon to conditions surround- 
ing land tenants. 

Now, as I see it, for you to get a general knowledge of the actual conditions 
it would be necessaiw for tenants frotn different intrts of tlie State to write you, 
giving their individual exi^erience as renters of farm land. 

So here is my experience since Jatiuary 1, ltK>7, a period of eight years; eight 
long, weary years. 

Coming to McCulloch County December 24, 190G, I began work for wages 
January 1, 1007, receiving .$45 per month, house furnished. My work consisted 
of being all-around foreman and macldnist on a ranch and farm combined. At 
the end of the first year (1007) I threw up my job because I had to live out of 
a paper bag ; having six in family I could no more than barely make expenses. 
January 1, 1908, I rented a farm of 55 acres on halves; I also rented a black- 
smith shop so as to keep myself employed during l<Ue time. The shop caused 
me some los.s. P*ut I made, and mostly hired; gathered 35 bales of cotton; sold 
same at an average of 7 cents. After paying expenses I came out about $100 
in debt, but, of course, I had bought a team and wagon which I owed some on 
besides. In the winter of 1908 I bought 100 of raw land on credit (10 years’ 
time, 8 per cent interest). After improving and using same two years I could 
not pay the interest, not to say anything about the principal, so had to give it 
up to the man I bought from, he paying for the lumber that went into the 
house that I erected on the place. He also paid me a small indemnity and 
allowed me to stay on the place until 1911, I paying; him tl 4 ? third and fourth. 
He only allowed me to plant 5 acres of feed out of 50 acres, whicli was not 
enough. He allowed me to keep one cow and one team, refusing to rent to me 
another year. I had to move. In the spring of 1912 I rented and moved to 
another place, consisting of 320 acres, 45 in cultivation, 1 house 14 by 14, 1 
side room 7 by 14, 1 porch 7 by 14, 1 small shed b^rn 8 by 12 ; no lots or other im- 
provements, while there has been some effort to put wmter on the place without 
success. I have to sponge on my neighbors for water at least 10 months out of 
the year, hauling same half a mile. One especially dry spell I had to haul 3^ 
miles. There is one small iron cistern which supplied water for drinking pur- 
poses in winter or rainy seasons. 

Now, my present landlord is a good man, or at least he seems to be, but when 
it comes to renting out his land he sticks to the system which Is altogether in his 
favor. He, of course, demands and gets his rent, which for the three years that 
I have resided on his place has been one-fourth of all money that cotton has 
brought, all land to be planted in cotton ; these were his terms ; I could keep 
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one cow and one team. He w'ould not under any circumstances allow me to 
plant feed unless I cleared (grubbetl) land to plant feed on. For this year 
(1915) he allows me to plant 10 acres of feed, paying him therefor $3 per acre. 
Now, I have a copy of rent contracts for years 1908, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
which I will mall to you upon request 

Now, I so far have always paid my rent; also my grocery bills and other 
debts. But my landlord (as do most other landlords around here) rides in an 
automobile, while myself and family of nine live in a house as described, with- 
out any conveniences that should go to make a home, and on account of the low 
price of cotton will be unable to buy books and clothes to send our children to 
school, which is 3 miles away. 

Now, as to the extortionate prices charged by the supply merchant. I have 
no reason to complain at the treatment I have received the last two vears, but 
I have been fortunate in comparison to the general rule. In 1912 I traded on 
credit with a certain concern which Is still doing business at the same old 
stand, same old way, so I am told. I gave my note with security for .$100 for 
eight months (Mar. 1 to Oct. 1, 1912). I received two coupon books con- 
taining $45 each, or $90 total. Now, I used these books from March 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. Here are a few articles which I have bills to show for, which are 
about the average: Kagle brand sugar, $2.10 for 25 pounds; again, same day, 
same sugar, cash, $1.50; Arrow brand lloiir, $3.75 per hundredweight; again, 
same day, same Hour, .$2.75 per hundredweight, ca.sh ; bacon, 16 cents i)er pound ; 
other stores 11 to 121 cents ]M‘r pound, cash. I could go on and gi\e you a long 
list iust a.s bad, but what's the use. 

You say, why did I st.'md it? Why did I not raise hell? Because I bad seen 
what had happened to others when they kicked. Why did I not ]K>rrow at the 
banks and buy f(»r cash? Because tlie bank.s didn’t like my security or claimed 
that they had already loaned out to the merchants all the money tlu'y iiad to 
^Spure. When any of us do got money it comes high. We can only get $25 or 
$50 at a time, as a rule, by^ either paying $1 per month or making a mUe for 
six months for $27.50 or $55, wiilch we cjui sometimes get carried over for $1 
per montli. Tliei*e is absolutely no 10 per cent money for the renter or the 
small farmer in this county. 

No; my landlord does not try to intluence my vole. Wlille he is very much 
opposed to my political views, he knows me too well to ti*y that. Yes; I know 
of a few men in this county that liad to move because they were Socialists, but 
I am not personally acquainted with tliom or tlieir prior landlords. Tliey live 
ill the nortliern part of this county, near Stacy, (’ould easily learn their names 
and relative circii instances if it would be of any benelit to you. 

No; this is no hsh story; it’s a story of eels. 1 have canceled notes, grocery 
bills, mortgages, and rent contracts, and can produce plenty of atlltlavlts to back 
up what I have written, and will do it if calh*d upon. 

Yes; I am circulating a land petition and getting some signers, too; but there 
are three or four men circulating petitions In this community now. I was by 
myself on the other petitions th.at T circulated. 

Yes; I bought a team from a merchant (Mr. Brady 1 : the note came due; I 
could not meet it ; he took tlie team and .$96.35 that I had paid on it besides. 

C. G. Conan. 


Montag IK, Tkx., March J, JO Jo. 

Mr. W. S. Nodle, Rockdale^ Tex. 

Dear Comrade: Seeing your instructions in the Kebel, will write and give you 
my experience as a renter, 

I have rented the most of my life; was (‘alle<l a .good renter, I always kept 
up the place as I would my own, without any cost to the landlord, except for 
material; sometimes I furnishtHl that. I have lived in shacks that were not as 
go(xl as the landlord’s horse stable. I have dug wells, built houses, cow lots, 
hogixMis, corncrib.s, horse sheds, grubbeil (cleared) out patches, repaired fences, 
cut ditches, all without any cost to the landlord. Have worked and helped men 
pay for their land, school their children, build their line houses and barns, while 
me and mine lived in u shack and worked like Turks; our children grew up 
without education; and we are yet poor (most are homeless). 

I at last went to Chickasaw Nation, wliere there was some outlet. Rai.sed 
enough stock to buy me a little home and pay for it (140 acres). But I was 60 
years old and broken down when this was accomplished, and now I will have 
to spend the rest of my days with broken-down health and pain and aches. 
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Some may ask why I did not buy me' a home sooner and stop paying rent. 
Win ask landlords how much clear money they make on their crops; count 
up expenses and see if you can come out with as much as the one-third and 
one-fourth ahead ; if you can, without half starving, you are a better farmer 
than I am, and I have always been considered first-class wherever I have 
lived. 

Isn’t it a shame to make a man slave for 60 years in order to spend- the other 
few years of life as an invalid? 

Shame, shame on a system that will allow it ! 

Yours, for true liberty. 


H. L. Cook. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

$38.50, Weathekford, Texas, Jan. Uf, 1911. 

Without grace, Nov. 1st, waiving protest, I, wo, or either of us, promise to 
pay to the order of the First National Bank of Weatherford, thirty-eight & 
50/100 dollars, at the First National Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value 
received with interest at the rate of ten per cent i)er annum from maturity, 
and ten per cent on entire amount as attorney’s fees, if collected by suit or by 
attorney. Enoch Hardaway, 

W. IT. Hardaway, 

J. Hardaway, 

No. 743. 

Due Nov. 1. 1011. 

Paid Oct. 13. 1911, First National Bank. Weatherford, Tex. 


$55.00. Weatherford, Texas, Feb. .9, 1911. 

Without grace, Oct. loth, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the 
order of the First National Bank of Weatherford fifty-five dollars, at the First 
National Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value received, with interest at the 
rate of ten per i)er annum from maturity, and ten per cent on entire 
amount as attorne^^’s fees, if collected by suit or by attorney. 

No. 1048. Enoch Hardaway. 

J. Hardaway. 

Due Oct. 15. 1911. 

Paid Oct. 13, 1911. First National Bank, Weatherford, Tex. 


^-5.75. Weatherford, Texas, Aug. 29, 1911. 

Without grace, No\\ 1st, I, we, or either of us, promise to pav to the onler of 
the First National mnk of Weatlierford twenty-five & 75/100 dollars at the 
First National Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value received, with interest 
at the rate of ten per cent per annum from maturity, and ten i)er cent on entire 
amount as attorney’s fees if collected by suit or by attorney. We, the makers, 
sureties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally waive present- 
ment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest and notice of protest, and dili- 
gence in bringing suit as required by law against any party liereto. 


No. 2448. 

Due Nov. 1, 1911. 
Paid Oct. 13, 1911. 


Enoch HARl)A^\ ay. 
,T. Hardaway. 


First National Bank, Weatherford, Tex. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatljprford, Texa.s, chattel mortgage 
jiven by Enoch Hardaway to H. W. Davis, trustee, on 2 colts, 7 & 8 mos. old, 
1st B/C, lint & seed, on C. G. Smith farm, to secure note in favor of said bank 
[or $55, due Oct. 15/11. 

Filed for record 2/13/11. 

G. L. Young, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

By W. H. Hutcheson, 

Deputy. 

Paid Oct. 13, 1911. First National Bank, Weatherford, Tex, 
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$55.00. Wbathebford, Texas, Jan. 18, 1912i 

Without prace, Nov. l.st, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the ordei* of 
the First National Bank of Weatherford fifty-five dollars at the First National 
Bank in Weatherford, Texas, for value received, with Interest at the rate of 
ten per cent i>er annum from maturity, and ten per cent on entire amount as 
attorney’s fees if collected by suit or by attorney. We, the makers, sureties, 
endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally waive presentment for 
payment, notice of nonpayment, protest and notice of protest, and diligence in 
bringing suit as required by law against any party hereto. 

Enoch Hardaway, 

J. Hardaway. 

No. 3649. 

Due Nov. 1, 1912. 

Paid Oct. 4, 1912. First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, chattel mortgage 
given by Enoch Hardaway to R. W. Davis, trustee, on one bay horse, to secure 
note in favor of said bank for $55.00, due Nov. 1-12. 

Filed for record Jan. 18-12. 

G. L. Young, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

By Hutch, 

Paid Oct. 4, 1012, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 


.$27., 50. Weatherford, Texas, April 11, 1912. 

Without grace, Nov. 1st, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the order of 
the First National Bank of Weatlierford twenty-seven & 50/100 dollars, at the 
First National Bank, in Weatherford, Texas, for value received with Interest 
at the rate of ten per cent per annum from maturity and ton per cent on entire 
amount as attorney’s fees, if collcced by suit or by attorney. We, the makers, 
sureties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby {^byerally waive pre- 
sentment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest, and notice of protest 
and diligence in bringing suit as rtniuired by law against any party hereto. 

Enoch Hardaway. 

No. 4593. 

Due Nov. 1, 1912. 

Paid Sept. 18, 1912, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas, 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, chattel mortgage 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the First National Bank, on one filly, 2 yrs. old, 14 
hds. high, the third bale of my 1912 cottf)n croi) out of about 30 acre.s I will 
raise on Jake Wolfenberger’s farm, 6 mi. north, to secure note In favor of 
said bank for $27.50, due Nov. 1st, ’12. 

Filed for record 4-11-12, 

G. L. Young, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

Paid Sept. 19, 1912, First National Bunk, Weatherford, Texas. 


$110.00. Weatherford, Texas, April 4, 1912. 

Without grace, Nov. 1st, 191.3, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the 
order of the First National Bank of Weatherford one hundred ten dollars, 
at the First National Bank, iq Weatherford, Texas, for value received with 
Interest at the rate of 10 per cent per annum from maturity, and ten per cent 
on entire amount as attorney’s fees, if collected by suit or by attorney. We, 
the makers, sureties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally 
waive presentment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest, and notice 
of protest and dilligence in bringing suit as required by law against any party, 
hereto. . 

Enoch Hardaway. 

No. 7352. 

Due Nov. 1, 1913. 

Paid Oct. 17, 1913, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 
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Received of tlie First National Bank of Weatherford. Texas, chattel mortga}?e 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the First National Bank on 1 bay horse, 7 yrs., 
15 h. h. ; 1 brown mare, 8 yrs., 14^ h. h. ; 1st 2 B/c 1913 out of 30 acres cotton, 
to secure note in favor of sjiid bank for $110, due Apr. 4, 1913. 

Filed for record 4-4-13. 

Ward Bankhead, 

Clerk County Court, Parker Comity, Texas. 
H. 

Paid Oct. 17, 1913, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 


Received of the First National Bank of Weatherford. Texas, chattel mortgage 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the First National Bank on 1 bay horse, 15 h. h., 
8 yrs.; 1 blk. mare, 14i h. h., 9 years (released 5/0/14) ; 1 iron gray mare, 14i 
h. h., 4 years; 1 gray mare, 144 h. h., 4 years (released 9/12/1914) — all in- 
crease — to secure note in favor of said bank for $220.00, due Oct. 15, 1914. 

Filed for record Jan. 17, 1914. 

Ward Bankhead, 

Clerk County Court, Parker Comity, Texas. 

H. 

Paid Jan. 23, 1915, First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas. 


CITATTEL MOUTCJAGE. 

The State of Texas, County of Parker: 

T, Enoch Hardaway, of said county and State, in consideration of my indebt- 
edness to the First Nhitional Bank of Weatherford, Texas, evidenced by my note 
of (late, Jan. 17tb, 1914, for the sum of $220, payable Oct. 15, 1914, also my 
other notes as follow^ : 

j , 

together with interest and attorney’s fees, as provided therein, and for all other 
and further amounts I may owe or hereafter become indebted to the said First 
National Bank of Weatherofrd, Texas, do hereby bargain, sell, and convey to 
.said First National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, the following-described prop- 
erty situated in Parker County, Texas, to wit: One bay mare, three years old, 
154 hands high, which I bought from Henry Barton, located on Col. Wolfen- 
berger’s farm 5 miles north of Weatherford. 

To have and to hold said proi>erty unto said bank, its successors and assigns 
forever. And to obtain saicl credit I esp(M*lally re])resent all of said property 
to belong to me in iny own right, and is free from debt, mortgage, or lien of 
any kind. 

In case of mortgage on cotton, said cotton shall be fn^c from lien, landlord’s 
claims for rent and advances, claims for cultivating, picking, or ginning the 
same. 

This conveyance, however, is intended a.s a mortgage to secure the above- 
mentioned note aii(l any other amount I may owe said bank. Provided, never- 
theless, if said mortgagor shall duly pay said note according to the tenor 
and effect thereof, said conveyance shall become null and void, otherwise to 
remain in full force and effect. 

The mortgagor hereby agrees and covenants that on default of payment of 
principal or interest, or any sale or any attempt to sell said goods or chattels, 
or any part of them, or to remove them or any part of them, from the county, 
or from their present location, or upon any sev^ure of them, or any part of 
them, by any process of law, or if any bolder of said note shall at any time 
feel unsafe or insecure from any cause, then, and in that event, said mortgagee 
or its assigns, agent, or representative is hereby authorized at his option to 
declare all said note due and to take actual posses.sion of said property, and 
to sell the same for cash, at Weatherford, In Parker County, Texas, with or 
without having possession of said property present at said sale, after having 
given notice of the time, place, and terms of said sale, ns the law now requires 
for sales of personal property under execution. And the proceeds arising from 
such sale shall be applied — first to the necessary and proper expenses of such 
sale, then to the payment of said note then remaining unpaid, the balance 
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if any, to be paid to said mortgagor or his order. The said mortgagee or assigns 
having power to receive said money and make bills of sale of said property. 
Witness my hand this 12 day of Sept, A. D. 1914. 

Enoch Hardaway. 

Witnesses : 


Received of tlie First National Bank of Weatherford, Texas, chattel mortgage, 
given by Enoch Hardaway to the First National Bank, on 1 fawn Jersey cow, 
5 yrs. old, and inc. on Col. Wolfenberger’s place, .5 mi. north. This mtg. in 
lieu of one on l)Ik. mare 14^ h. h. released to secure note in favor of said bank 
for $220, due Oct. 15/14. 

Filed for record, 3/6/14. 

Ward Bankhead, 

Clerk County Court, Parker County, Texas. 

B. 

Paid Jan. 2.3, 1015, First National Bank, Weatherford. Texas. 


$ 220 . 00 . 

Weatherford, Texas, Jan. nth, 1914. 

Without grace, Oct. 15th, 1914, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the 
order of the First National Bank of Weatherford, two hundred twcmty dollars, 
at the First National Bank, in Weatherford, Texas, for value received with 
interest at the rate of ten per cent i)er annum from maturity, and ten per cent 
on entire amount as attorney’s ft‘es, if collected by suit or by attorney. We, 
the makers, sureties, endorsers, and guarantors of this note, hereby severally 
waive presentment for payment, notice of nonpayment, protest and notice of 
protest and diligence in bringing suit as required by law against any party 
hereto. 

J]noch Hardaway. 

11/, 30, agreed to accept .$20.(H> and carry«.balance over. Will not ask for more. 
Will have 16 B/C. ? 

No. 9907, 

Due Oct. 15, 1914. 

Paid Jan. 23, 1915, First Nsitional Bank, We.atherford, Texas, 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

No. 2970. 

$112.00. Bonham, Texas, Jan. 9, 1914. 

Oct. 1st, 1914, I, we, or either of us promise to pay to First State Bank of 
Bonham, Texas, or order, one humlred twelve dollars, at their office in 
Bonham, Texas, for value received, with interest at the rate of ten per cent 
I)er annum from maturity until paid, and ten per cent additional on amount 
due for attorney’s fees, if sue<l upon or placed in the hands of an attorney for 
collection. The several maker.s, suretie.s, endorsers, and guarantors of this 
note, each, jointlj^ and seferally waive presentment for payment, protest, and 
notice of protest, and consent to any extension or extensions of time of pay- 
ment by renewal notes or otherwise without being discharged from liability 
until the final payment of this !ndebt(Hlnes.s. Fhill authority is hereby given 
to the legal holder hereof to sell any collateral .security assigned or attached at 
public or private sale without* notice upon nonpayment. 

M. S. Fogle. 

$100.90. 

Paid Jan. S, 1916, First State Bank, Bonham, Texas. 


$11.25. Ravenna, Texas, May 5, 1914. 

On Nov. 1st, ’14, for value received, I, we, or either of us, promise to pay to 
tlie order of the Ravenna State Bank of Ravenna, Texas, eleven 2.5/100 dollars, 
at the Ravenna State Bank, Ravenna, Texas. With interest from maturity until 
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paid at the rate of ten per cent per annum, with ten per cent additional as 
attorney’s fees should this note be placed In the hands of an attorney for collec- 
tion, after maturity, or judicial proceeding be Instituted to collect the same. 
The maker and endorsers hereof severally waive presentation for payment, 
notice of nonpayment, protest, and notice of protest, and agree to all exten- 
sions and partial payments before or after maturity, without prejudice to the 
holder hereof. 

Pull authority is hereby given to the payee hereof, or its assignees, to sell any 
collateral security now or hereafter assigned and hereto attached, at public or 
private sale, upon nonpayment of this note. 

M. S. Fogle. 

P. O. address, Ravenna, Tex., Route 1. 

Witnesses : 

.Tno. W. Palmoue. 

D. IX Dunn. 

No. SG2. 

I’aid Nov. 23, 1914, the Ravenna State Bank, Ravenna, Texas. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 5. 


Mr. W. S, Noble, Rockdale, Texas, 


Vernon, Tex., Dec. 15, lOlff. 


Dear Sir: Your letter to hand and contents noted. I went to see the 
farmers’ union otlicers the day before. The president, Mr. W. H. Stephens, says 
the banks of Vernon would not loan them money to buy seed unless they would 
let the Vernon oil mill have tlie seed. Mr. D. D. McCroskoy, manager of the 
union, says that they should let the oil mill have the seed, but bound them 
(the union) not to raise any disturbance about the seed. Mr. Schmidt, one of 
the directors, says, “ Tlie hankers would not let us have seed, unless we turned 
the seed to the Vernon oil mill.” But he was afraid to make any statement, 
because they owcmI the banker about five thousand dollars ($5,000) and if they 
made any official sRPtement tlie banker might close them out of business. So 
you readily see that the thing is ” grabbed,” everything. 

The president and manager both promised they w«mld write you last night, 
but I doubt that it will be carried out. I wouhl like you to soml me a view 
of their statement, if you can conveniently do so. 

Tlie truth is — the oil mills controlls the Imnks, or the hanks own the oil mills. 

The farmers union liave an oil mill at Wiciiita, and the pt'Ople have stock in it, 
but for this cause the farmers are deprived rrom using or getting any benefit 
out of it. 


Remember we were getting $11 for our secMl, until a new seed buyer came in, 
and now seeil is $18 per ton. 

It was estimated, I lieard yesterday, that tlie farmers of this country liave 
lost about $48,(K)() at this time, by the graft. 

Yours, truly, 


J. U. Wells. 


NOBLE EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Vekn#n, Tex.^^, Nov. 9, 191'/. 

W. S. Noble, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I hand you herewith a little information in regard to the Indus- 
trial conditions in this country. The one dollar bonus system Is getting com- 
mon in this country for any good farm or a farm with good conveniences. 
Some are asking half of what Is made on thelf farm; the tenant to furnish 
everything. The majority of the third and fourth rents have very bad con- 
veniences. Very poor shacks to live in; some are hardly fit for stock to win- 
ter in. 

I want to give you some facts concerning the oil mill scheme. We were only 
‘ ettlng $11 per ton for seed until the last few days ; a man ilropped off at Ver- 
lon and seed has gone up to $16 per ton now. And as there has been about 
.OOO tons of seed ginned you see the farmers have at those figures lost about 
40,600. (No scheme at all.) 
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The bank would not loan the farmers’ union first money to buy wit!i unless 
they would sell their seed to the home oil mill. 

Now, these are facts and you can get the names of the witnesses to verify 
my statements. 

Respectfully, yours, 


J. U. Wells. 


r. S. — I am a Baptist minister and would like to see something done for the 
poor man that can’t help himself. 


aiDDINGS EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

United States Usuby Laws, 

The act of June 8, 1SG4, provides as follows : 

“ Seg. 5197. Limitation it pan rate of interest which may he taken. — Any asso- 
ciation may take, receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, or 
ui>on any note, bill of exchange, or other evidences of debt, interest at the rate 
allowed by the laws of the State, Territory, or District where the bank is 
located, and no more, except that where by the laws of any State a different 
rate is limited for banks of issue organized under State laws, the rate so lim- 
ited shall be allowed for associations organized or existing in any such State 
under this title, Wlien no rate is fixed by the laws of the State, or Territory, 
or Distri(!t, the bank may take, receive, reserve, or cliarge a rate not exceeding 
seven per centum, and such interest may be tak<‘n in advance, reckoning the 
days for wliich the note, bill, or other evidence of debt has to run. And the 
purchase, discount, or sale of a bonatide bill of exchange, payable at another 
place than the place of such purchase, discount, or sale, at not more than the 
current rate of exchange for sight drafts in addition to the interest shall not 
be considered as taking or receiving a greater rate of interest. 

“853. 5198. Consequences of taking nsurious interest. — The taking, receiving, 
reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater than is allowed by the pre- 
ceding section, w'hen knowingly done, shali be deemed a Torfeitiire of the en- 
tire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or 
wiilch has been agreed to be paid thereon. In case the greater rate of interest 
has been paid, the person by w’hom it has been paid, or his legal representa- 
tives, may recover liack, in an action in the nature of an action of debt, twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid from the association taking or receiving 
the same; provided such action is commenced within two years from the time 
the usurious transaction occurred. That suits, actions, and proceedings against 
any association under this titie may be had in any circuit, district, or Terri- 
torial court of the United States held within the district in which such asso- 
ciatif>n may be established, or in any State, county, or municipal court in the 
county or city in which said association is located having jurisdiction in simi- 
lar cases.” 

The last section was amended by act of February 18, 1875, adding the last 
sentence beginning with the words, “Tliat suits, actions, and proceedings,” etc. 


^ piDDINGS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

The Oklahoma statute i)rovides; 

1004. Legal and contract rates of interest. — The legal rale of interest shall 
not exceed six per cent, in the absence of any contract as to the rate of 
interest, and by contract parlje.s may agree upon any rate not to exceed ten 
per cent per annum. Said rates of six and ten per cent shall be, respectively, 
the legal rate and the maximum contract rates of interest 

1005. Actions to recover forfeiture. — ^The taking, receiving, reserving, or 
charging a rate of interest greater than Is allowed by the preceding section 
shall be deemed a forfeiture of twice the amount of Interest which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. In case a greater rate of Interest has been paid, the jmrson 
by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, may recover from the 
person, firm or corporation taking or receiving same, in an action on the 
nature of an action of debt, twice the amount of the Interest so paid : Provided 
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luch action shall be brought within two years after the maturity of such 
isurious contract: Provided further, That before any suit can be brought to 
•ecover such usurious interest, the party bringing such suit must make written 
lemand for return of such usury. 


GIDDINOS EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Federal Usltjy Decisions. 

It may interest the commission to have a brief digest of the decisions of the 
E^'ederal courts in construing the national usury statutes. Some of the main 
)Oints decided since the adoption of the law in 18G4 are ns follows : 

1. The validity of the contract is not affected by taking or reserving an 
inlawful rate of interest. 

2. The charging of interest in a running account has been held not to be 
A’ithin the purview of the statute. 

3. Where a note is given to extend time of payment of a usurious indebted- 
ness, or in renewal of a prior note, it does not constitute payment of the 
usurious interest in the prior transaction. 

4. Usury is a personal defense, only available to parties to the usurious trans- 
action, although this does not apply to an accommodation endorser or maker 
Dv sureties. 

5. The statute does not apply where the overcharge was not knowingly re- 
ceived by the bank. 

6. The bank is not liable for penalties unless the unlawful interest has been 
actually paid. 

7. There is no right of action in an accommodation endorser to recover a 
penalty. 

8. The national banking laws alone apply to national banks, so far as the 
penalties are prescribed, although the State courts have Jurisdiction. 

9. The statutory roaiedy prescribed is exclusive of all others, since it creates 
the right to recovery* and also prescrib^'s the remedy. 

10. Where the interest is greater than the law allows. an<l even where it luis 
been actually paid, only legal interest paid can be set off against the princii)al 
sum in an action to recover the del)t. 


CONCLUSION. 


It, therefore, w’ill readily be seen that the la\v is largely Ineffective. 


GIDDINGS EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

HENRY CAREY'S SPEECH ON THE RATES OF INTEREST IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 1873. 

In the constitutional convention, In committee of the wdiolo on the article 
reported from the committee on agriculture, mining, manufa^^tures, and com- 
merce, the first section being as follows: “In the absence of ‘special contracts 
the legal rate of interest and discount shall be seven per centum per annum, 
but special contracts for higher or lower rates shall be lawful. All national 
and other banks of issue shall be restricted to the rate of seven per centum per 
annum.’’ Mr. H. C. Carey made an address in favor of striking out the section. 
The following is an abstract of his remarks : * 

“ I’recisely a century and a half since, in 1723, the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania reduced the legal charge for the use of money from eight to six per 
cent per annum. This was a great step in the direction of civilization, prov- 
ing, as It did, that the labor of the present was obtaining increasing power over 
accumulations of the past, the laborer approaching toward equality with the 
capitalist. At that point it has since remained, with, however, some change In 
the penalties which had been then prescribed for violations of the law. 

Throughout the recent war the financial policy of the National Government 
so greatly favored the money-borrower and the laborer as to have afforded rea- 
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for believing that the actual rate of interest was about to fall permanently 
below the legal one, with the effect of speedily causing usury laws to fall into 
entire disuse. Since its close, however, under a mistaken idea that such was 
the real road to resumption, all the Treasury operations favored the money- 
lender; the result exhibiting itself in the facts that combinations are being 
everywhere formed for raising the price of money ; that the long loans of the 
past are being dally more and more superseded by the call loans of the present * 
that manufacturer and merchant are more and more fleeced by Shylocks who 
would gladly take ‘ the pound of flesh nearest the heart ’ from all over whom 
they are enabled to obtain control. 

“Anxious for the perpetuation of this unhappy state of things, these latter 
now in^ ite their victims to give their aid towards leveling the barriers by which 
they themselves are even yet to a considerable extent protected, assuring them 
that further grant of power will be followed by greater moderation in Its ex- 
ercise. Misled thereby, money borrowers, traders, and manufacturers are seen 
uniting year after year with their common enemy in the effort at obtaining a 
repeal of the laws in regard to money, under which the State has so greatly 
prospered. Happily our workingmen, farmers, mechanics, and laborers fail 
to s^e that advantage is likely to accrue to them from a change whose obvious 
tendency is that of increasing the power of the few who have money to lend 
oyer the many who need to borrow ; and hence It Is that their representatives 
at Harrisburg ha^'e so steadily closed their ears against the siren song by which 
it is sought to lead their constituents to give their aid to the work of their 
own destruction. 

“ Under these circumstances it is that we are now asking to give place in 
the organic law to a pr(»vision by means of which this deplorable system is to 
be made permanent, the legislature being thereby prohibited, be the necessity 
what it may, from placing any restraint upon the few who now control the 
supply of the most important of all the machinery of commerce, as against the 
many whose existence, and that of their wives and children, is dependent 
upon the obtaining the use ther(*of on such terms as sliall not from year to year 
cause tliem to become more and more mere tools in the hands of the alrea<Iy 
rlcii. This being tlie first time in the world’s history that any such idea has 
been suggested, it may be well, before determining on its adoption, to study 
what has lieen elsewhere done in this direction, and what has been the result.” 

Mr. Uarey tlien proceeded to quote at great length from recent and able 
writers the results that liad followed iii England from the adoption of the 
proposition now i)efore tiio convention. These may be summed up as the 
charging of enormous rates of interest, the London 'joint-stock banks making 
dividends among their stockholders to the extent of twenty, thirty, and almost 
forty per cent, the ^\■llole of which has ultimately to be taken from the wages 
of labor employed in manufactures, or in agriculture. At no time, said Mr. 
Carey, in Britain’s history have pauperism and usury traveled so closely band 
in hand together — the rich growing ricli to an extent that, till now, would have 
been regarded as fabulous, and the wretchedness of the poor having grown In 
like proportion. 

After discussing the efl'ccts of the repeal of tlie usury laws iu some of the 
American States, Mr, Carey continued: 

” We may be told, however, that at times nh)ney is ahiimlant, and that even 
so late as last summer it was diflicult to obtain legal interest. Such certainly 
was the case v^■ith those who desired to put It out on call; but at that very 
moment those who needed to obtain the use of money for long periods were 
being taxed, even' on secul ities of unexceptionable character, at double, or more 
than double, the legal rates. The whole tendency of the existing system Is 
In the dii-eotion of annihilating the di.sixisition for making those permanent 
loans of money by meaas of which tlie people of other countries are enabled to 
carry into effect operations temling to secure to themselves control of the 
world’s commerce. Under that system there is, and tliere can be, none of that 
stability in tlie price of money required for carrying out such operations. 

“Leaving out of view the recent great combination for the maintenance and 
perpetuation of slavery, there has been none .so powerful, none so dangerous 
as that which now exists among those who. having obtained a complete con- 
trol of the money power, are laboring to obtain legal recognition of the right 
of capital to perfect free<lom as regards all the measures to which it may be 
pleased to resort for the purpo.se of obtaining more perfect control over labor. 
Already several of the States liave to some extent yielded to the pressure that 
has been brought to bear upon them. Chief among these Is Massachusetts, the 
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isury laws having there been totally repealed, and with the effect, says a dis- 
tinguished citizen of that State, that ‘ all the savings institutions of the city at 
)nce raised the rate from six to seven per cent; those out of the city to seven 
ind a half and eight per cent, and there w'as no rate bn) high for the greedy. 
The consequence,’ as he continues, ‘ lias been disastrous to industrial pursuits. 
Of farming towns in my country, more than one quarter have diinlnishetl in 
population.’ 

“ Rates per day have now to a great extent, as I am assured, superseded tlie 
)ld rates per month or year, 2 cents per day, or $7.30 per annum, having be- 
come the charge for securities of the highest order. What, under such circum- 
stances, must be the rate for paper of those who, sound and solvent as they 
may be, can not furnish such security may readily be imagine<l. lA‘t the 
monopoly system be maintained and tlie rate, even at its headquarters, New 
Rngland, will attain a far higher point than any that has yet been reachwl; 
this, too, in despite of the fact that her people had so promptly secured to 
Ihemselves a third of the whole circulation allowed to the 40.(X)0.000 of the 
population of the Union s<'attered throughout almost a continent. How greatly 
they value the power that has been thus obtained is proved by the fact that 
to every effort at inducing them to surrender, for advantage of the West or 
South, and portion thereof ha.s met with resistance so determined that nothing 
has been yet accomplished. 

“Abandonment of our present iiolicy is strongly urged upon us for the reason 
that mortgages hear in York a higher rate of interest. A Uennsylvanlaii 
in any of the northern counties has, as we are told, hut to cross the line to 
obtain the l)cst s(M*iirlt.v at seven per cent. Why. liowever. is it that his 
neighbors find themselves compelled to go abroad when desirous of obtaining 
money on such security? Tiie answer to this question is found in the fact 
that the taxation of mortgages is there so great as to absorb from half to 
two-thirds of the interest promised to he paid. 

“Again, we are told timt Ohio legalizes ‘special contracts’ up to eight per 
cent, and that if ive would prevent tl»e efllux of capital we must follow in the 
same direction. Is there, liowever. in the exhibit now made by that State any- 
thing to warrant us in so doing? Like Pennsylvania, she has abundance of coal 
and ore. She has large cities, the one fronting on the Ohio and the other 
on the I.nlves. giving her more natural' facilities for maintaining commerce than 
are possessed by Pennsylvania ; and yet wdiile the addition to her population 
in the last di‘onde was hut 3013,000, that of Pennsylvania w'as 015,000. In that 
time slie added 900 to her railroad mileage, Pennsylvania meantime adding 
2,500. While her capital engaged in manufactures rose from 57 to 141 millions, 
that of Pennsylvania grew^ from 109 to 400, the mere increase of the one being 
more than fifty per cent in excess of tlie total of the other. Iilay we find in 
these figures any evidence that capital has been attracted to Ohio by a higher 
rate of interest, or repelled from our State by a lower one? Assuredly not. 

“What in this direction i.s proposed to be done among ourselves is* shown In 
tlie section now presented for onr consideration. By it the legal rate in the 
absence of ‘ special contracts ’ is to be raised to seven per cent, such * contracts,’ 
however ruinous in their character, and whatsoever tlie nature of the security, 
are to be legalized ; the only exception to these swef‘ping charges being that 
national banks issuing circulating notes are to he limitetl to seven per cent. 
Shylock asked only ‘the due and forfeit of his bond.’ T^t this section be 
adopte<l, let him then present himself In any of our courts, can Its judge do 
other than decide that ‘ the law allows it and the court awards it,’ monstrous 
as may have been the usury, and discreditable as may have been the arts by 
means of which the unfortunate debtor may have been entrapped? Assuredly 
lot. Shylock, happily, was outwitted, the bond having made no provision for 
taking even ‘one jot of blood.’ Here the unfortunate debtor forced by his 
linty-hearted creditor into a ‘special contract’ utterly ruinous, may, in view 
3f the destruction of all hope for the future of hlsVlfe and children, shed almost 
tears of blood, but they will be of no avail; yet do we claim to live under a 
system whose foundation stone exhibits itself in the great precept from which 
we learn that duty requires of us to do to others as we would that others 
should do unto ourselves. 

“ By the English law the little landowner, the mechanic who -owns the house 
In which he lives, is protected against his wealthy mortgagee. Here, on the con- 
trary, the farmer, suffering under the effects of blight or drought, and thus 
deprived of power to meet wdth punctuality the demands of his mortgage, is 
to have no protection whatsoever. So, too, with the poor mechanic suffering 
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temporarily by reason of accidental incapacity for work, and, with the sheriff 
full in view before him, compelled to enter into a ‘ special contract ’ doubling, 
if not trebling, the previous rate of interest. Infamous as may be its extortion, 
the court may not deny the aid required for its enforcement. 

“The amount now loaned on mortgage security in this State at six per cent 
Is certainly not less than .$400,000,000, and probably extends to $500,000,000, 
a large portion of which is liable to be called for at any moment. Let this sec- 
tion be adopted and we shall almost at once witness a combined movement 
among mortgagees for raising the rate of interest. Notices demanding payment 
will fly thick as hail throughout the State, every holder of such security know- 
ing well that the greater the alarm that can be produced, and the more utter 
the imiK)ssibility of obtaining other moneys, the larger may be made the 
future rate of interest. The unfortunate mortgagor must then accept the 
terms, hard as they may be, dictated to him by the 8, 10, 12, or 20 per cent. 
Such, as I am assured, has been the course of things in Connecticut, where dis- 
tress the most severe has been produced by a recent abandonment by the State 
of the policy under which it has in the past so greatly prospered. At this mo- 
ment her savings banks are engaged in compelling mortgagors to accept eight 
per cent as the present rate. How long it will be before they will carry it up 
to ten or twelve, or what will be the effect, remains to be seen. Already among 
ourselves the effects of the sad blunders of our great financiers exhibit them- 
selves in the very unpleasant fact that sheriff’s sales are six times more numer- 
ous than they were in the period from 1861 to 1867, when the country was so 
severely suffering under the waste of property, labor, and life which had but 
then occurred. I^t this section be adopte<l, giving perfect freedom to the 
Shylocks of the day, and the next half dozen years will witness the transfer, 
under the sheriff’s hammer, of the larger portion of the real property of both 
the city and the State. Of all the devices yet invented for the subjugation 
of labor by capital, there is none that can claim to be entitled to take prec- 
edence of that which has been now proposed for our consideration. 

“Rightly styled the Keystone of the Union, one duty yet remains to her to 
be performed, to wit, that of bringing about e(iuality in the distribution of 
power over that machinery for whose use men pay interest which is known as 
money. New England, being rich and having her people concentratefl within 
very narrow limits, has been allowed to hbsorb a portion of that power fully 
equal to her needs, while this State, richer still, has been so ‘ cabined cribbed, 
confined,* that her mine and furnace operators find it difficult to obtain that 
circulating medium by whose aid alone can they distribute among their work- 
men their shares of the things produced. New York, already rich, has been 
allowed to absorb a fourth of the permitted circulation, to the almost entire 
exclusion of the States south of Pennsylvania and west of the Mississippi; 
and hence it is that her people are enabled to levy upon those of all these latter 
such enormous taxes. To the work of correcting this enormous evil Pennsyl- 
vania should now address herself. Instead of following in the wake of New 
Jersey and Connecticut, thereby giving to the monopoly an increase of strength, 
let her place herself side by side with the suffering States of the West, the 
South, and the Southwest, demanding that what has been made free to New 
York and New England shall he made equally free to her and them, l^et her 
do this, and the remedy will he secured, with such Increase In the general power 
for developing the wonderful resources of the Union as will speedily make of it 
an iron and cloth exporting State, with such power for retaining and controlling 
the precious metals as wlV place It on a surer footing In that respect than any 
of the powers of the eastern world. 

“The more rapid the societary circulation, and the greater the facility of 
making exchanges from hand to hand, and from place to place, the greater 
is the tendency toward reduction in the rate of Interest, toward equality In 
the condition of laborer and employer, and toward growth and power to com- * 
mand the services of all the metals, gold and silver Included. 

“ It will be said, however, that adoption of such measures as have been In- 
dicated would tend to produce a general rise of prices ; or, In the words of our 
self-styled economists, would cause * inflation.* The vulgar error here Involved 
was examined some thirty years since by an eminent British economist, and with 
a thoroughness never before exhibited in reference to any other economic ques- 
tion whatsoever, the result exhibiting Itself in the following brief words of a 
highly distinguished American, one published some twelve or fifteen year since, 
to wit : ‘Among the Innumerable influences which go to determine the general 
rate of prices, the quantity of money, or currency, is one of the least effective.* 
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“ Since then we have had a «reat war, in the course of wliich tliere have 
►een numerous and extensive changes in the price of coinmo<litIes, every one 
»f which is clearly traceable to causes widely different from those to which 
hey so generally are attributed. Be that, however, as it may, the question 
low before us is one of right and justice, and not of mere expediency. North 
ind east of Pennsylvania eight millions of people have been allowed a greater 
share of the most important of all powers — the money one — than has been al- 
otted to the thirty-two millions south and west of New York, and have thus 
jeen granted a power of taxation that should be no longer tolerated. The basis 
)f our whole system is to be found in equality before the law, each and every 
nan, each and every State, being entitled to exercise the same powers that are 
permitted to our people or otlier States. If the Union is to be maintained, 
t can not be so on no terms other than those of recognition of the existence of 
:he equality that has here been imlicated. To the work of compelling that 
•ecognition* Pennsylvania should give lierself, inscribing on her shield the brief 
^vonls, ‘ Fiat justiUa, mat ccelum ’ — let justice be done though the heavens 
rail ! ” 


GIDDINGS EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Indian Land Qi'kstions. 

It Is not my intention unduly to criticize conditions in Oklahoma, but It is 
an indisputable fact that tenant conditions tluTe, due to Indian questions in 
particular, are inliuitely worse tlian in any State in the Union. To protect 
the Indian by not ])ermltling the alienation of his lands is doing not only the 
Indian an in justice but tbe wliite man as well. Sixty-six per cent of the 
farmers on the east side of the State are tenants. By tliat I mean on the 
Indian Territory side of the State. The ’(Jovcrnment, having driven the Indian 
to tliis as a last resort ami having in the past mistreate<l him, now seeks to 
protect him through a system wlncli iu itself is mistreatment. The Indian 
gets in rental of from .$25 to $150 for 80 acres of his allotment. If he were 
permitted to sell tilths land on long-time iiayments lie would receive an annual 
income far greatei* than Ids rentals. Tlie tenant has but little interest in 
the improvement of tliese lands. H’e can not take those improvements away 
witli him. He does not know what the coming year will bring forth, so far 
as a renewal of his lease is concerned. I te is not interested in the good-roads 
question or schools or churclies or public improvements to tliat extent lie 
would be if ho were a real American citizen. Tlie net result is that the laud 
is poorly farmed, there is no real conservation of the soil, the fertility of the 
land thus decreases and will decrease more than the normal increase in the 
value of the land as time goes on. He is poorly housed, generally a shack 
such as you would hardly want youi* horse to live in. Almost one-half of 
the State is in this condition, not on account of tlie lack of intelligence and 
industry of the people, but on account of tlie lack of intelligence in the creation 
and execution of Federal hnvs governing the Indians. The result is that there 
is no premium put upon tlirift. The thrifty tenant, if he puts something by, 
seeing conditions, wants to move to more protitablo fields, and thus there is 
left that class that is either tliriftless or unable to move if their crops fall or 
misfortune overtake them iu any way. 

Under the act of 11)08 all Indians under half hlooil may alienate their lands, 
llieir restrictions are removed. Of tlirec-quarters bl<*od therii may he an nlienn- 
tion of their land except homesteads, under similar conditions. oVer that, there 
may be no alienation. Tliese two classes of Indians constitute the major por- 
tion of the Indian population. The full bloods may not alienate. There are 
but two classes of Indians, tliere being no middle ground — the competent and 
the incompetent. Why not let their lands ho s^ld as follows: (1) If on long- 
time payments giving them the payments when due, or (2) if for cash tho 
United States Government to invest the prooetxls for the incompetents and 
from which they would derive a much greater income than through the rentals. 
For instance, the Kiowa, Comanche, and Caddo full bloods may not alienate 
their lands, but when they die the lands, being called dead-Indian lands, are 
sold and the money invested or deposited in banks drawing a rate of Interest 
for the benefit of the heirs. It is an incontrovertible fact that through this 
system these Indians receive much more than from the mere reutal of their 
land. Tlie system now in vogue in the Indian Territory side of the State is 

38810^— S. Doc. 415, C4-1— vol 10 14 
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a paradise for land speculators. One Arm controls J^,000 acres of land and 
has over 1,500 tenants. Tliat Arm is MuUln & Mullin, of Ardmore — splendid 
gentlemen and men of integrity. It is the system and not these men at 
which I am driving. This firm, and similar firms, keep their eyes peeled for 
profitable investments by the purchase of Indian land or its rental, then rent- 
ing in turn for a profit or selling the rental thereof. 

Let me illustrate: Rig Chief No (^ire lives away over on the east side of 
the State, and has an allotment on the west side of the State consisting of, we 
Avill say, 80 acres. Farmer A has 80 acres adjoining it, but be can not go 
away over on tlie east side of the State seeking to make a contract with the 
Indian whicli, in turn, through red tape, must be approved by the superin- 
tendent, nor will Big Chief No Care come over to the west side of the State 
to look after ids allotment. The result is that Mr. Speculator spots this 80-acre 
allotment, gets a lease on it for an inconsequential sum, and sells the lease at 
a profit or naits the land at a neat profit. Tlie average farmer can not com- 
l>ete with sindi conditions, l)eejinse lie liasnT the means at his command to as- 
certain where these valuable tracts may exist, while the speculator has a “ bead ” 
on every one of tlieni. Tlie commission can readily see that under such con- 
ditions the tenant fanner, of necessity, would not take such an interest in 
a farm as if he bad .some assurance that be might stay tliore and ultimately 
obtain a liomo. ITomo ownerslnp is the safest conservator of Ann'rican great- 
ness. It is safe to assert, tlien. that these lands are poorly fnriiK'd by tenants, 
the houses arc not tit for Immun habitation, ordinarily — there is nothing to 
protect the tenant or to encourage him. Under sucli conditions there can not 
lie a scientific soil conservation and, natnrall.v, tiiere is a dei)letion of soil fer- 
tility. All this system is supposed to [)rot(*ct the liKlinii, hut it does not protect 
him, it hurts lum. The fiovernment rea<lily can consi'rve the interests of in- 
competent Indians and can readily ascertain who are incompetent Indians 
and, tlmough the proper authorities, make such ord(‘rs as will he lx*ncficial 
to the Indian who is incoiiiiH?tent. I’he coinpdent Indian should he permitted 
to sell his land and strike out for himself like every otlier American citizen 
must <io. Conipot<‘ncy ilo<‘S not need protection. an<l the Government can as 
readily find out wlio are competent, and so decide, as it can find out who 
are incou)[K‘tent. We have a system in Oklalioina with regard to onr school 
lands tiiat it may he well for the Federal Government investigate and 
largely to follow. We sell onr scIhh)! lamf in Oklahoma on 40 years’ time, 5 
per cent down, and one-fortietli pai«l eacli snccetaling year. The schfwil-land 
tenant is encouraged to improve his leasehold estate before obtaining title. 
He is given tiie preference right of purcliasc of the land against eompctitlve 
bidders; that is to say, if a competitive hidtler bids .$3,000, tlie school-land 
tenant can pay the same amount and obtain title in fee simple to his land. 
He gets, in adilition, the value of his improvements, which, if lie buys the land 
in fi*e simple, is deducted from the purchase prme and whicli g(¥‘s to him in 
cash in the event he is nnthi<l or the land is sold to anotiier tlirongli his failure 
to hid. If the value plact^d iq>on his improvements — by tlie appraisers from 
another county, sele<‘te<l for tJiat purpjse — is not satisfactory to him he may 
appeal to tlie scluxd-land hoard f«»r an increase, and if the sciuxil-land hoard's 
decision is adverse, lie may apixad to the district court of the county having 
juri.sdiction. Thus lie is protected ami encouragivl ami, consequently, he 
is as enlightened a farmer, generally sianiking, as tln*re is in the Union. Thus, 
if fair play is shown the avm-ago fanner he will take an Interest in tlie land, 
in public improvements, in tlie sclmols, and in religions Institutions, hecaimo 
he has something y> widely to look forward. Do not think it is all had in 
Oklalioma. The good tilings lUH'il no mention liecatise tlie g(MKl things rii^iMl no 
remedying. Bad conditions are those wliicli need remedying. 

Fer tile benefit of the commission I append a pamphlet ‘ <*ontaining full in- 
formation with regard to the school-laml situation in Oklahoma, and an alc 
stract of the laws, rules, ami refjalatlons with regard tliereto. 


MEITZEN EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Ruth, Tkx. 

To THE IlEBiX IX THE LiVE-OaK SeTTLEMKXT: 

Tliore are 60 families, 36 are renters, and out of the so-called Iionie owners 
(24) there are about G or 8 that arc likely to lose the little siioi of ground that 


1 Submitted in printed form. 
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they have been faithful slaves on for many years. That Is the way Iho Donks 
play homes on us poor devils. 

So, nice boys, come on with your rat killing?. The thieves are at our backs 
and we ha\ e got to shake them off or shoot them off; just as you like, l)oy,s. 

W. E, CocKsox. 


Lamksa, Tkx., Dccemhcr H , lUI ’ i , 

T. A. Hickey. 

Dear Comrade: In respond to your cull through the Rebel for election returns 
I am sending the returns for Dawson County : Democrats 30, Socialists 0. There 
are about 20 Socialists to my certain knowledge in this county that did not vote 
I do not know the reason why. This country is rotten ripe for the new gospel. 
If we wera al)le to get a .speaker here for a while, but we have Just passed 
through 5 years of drought and one year of Wilson’s prosperity and we haven’t 
means to do anything with. I made 15 bales of cotton and turneil it all in on 
my debts but the picking, and I owe about $50 yet. I am pretty good shape 
conipured to some others. One merchant told me that he had $30,000 on his 
books yet. lUease tell me how a man can support a family with everything up 
cotton about 40 feet below. Anyway, cotton is bringing about 
$30 per bale liere. 

You can count on me to do everylhing I can for the cause. The Rebel is the 
big It with me. 

Yours, truly, 

J. H. IRarshall. 


nr ,, , , ,, , ri.EY, 1 i:x., DrmaZur 6’, 7.9/;. 

JMessrs. L. O. and L. R. Heitzkx. ^ 

Dh\r (’OMRADES: I <|on't know (hat I can give yon any itom.s of Inlorost in 
regard to the tenant system that is to stand investigation at Dallas Tex. 

• <K'c\irred undi'r my own observation. One lleiiry Dub 

IS the happy o\yner of 115 acres of <iod's domain and has .several bovs renting 
liilo boys got ousted. li<- had a pair of little mules that he drove 
like smoke lu order tw hold a rented liome. He went to liis father and bo^ro\^•ed 
a horse ami rode the country nearly a month, but failed to get a place 

^ow, the boy’s father sees that sometliing has to l>e done, so he builds the 
boy a iioiise on Ins land. He (the old man) told me that he didn't want to see 
the boy turned out in the lane with the .utile, so h.> huilt the hou.ie. That b,w 
.sUije. out ol the DouU priiuary anil v..le.l the Socialist ticket. Tiie old man 
went into the primary and votwl the Donk ticket, hut lie not so sick of I> .n - 

aet.s I know, tor I was on the election Imard. If you can glean any points from 
this article that will heli) you out in the investigation at Dallas vou are wel 
uaae to use them. Kut here is the ipiory of it nU as I sck, it • ivhi does 
pwple, good joung .vorklng men nn.I women, iiave to lie put out 'in the l•lm■s 
that for stray cattleV I wonder if lien.-; Duh can luisw^w ” 

S, I>. I.KK, 


Mr. A. E. iiiiiTzeN. t-’fiATi-iKn., Tkx,, Drcrmljcr S. ml',. 

c ^ t"' a renter; liave l>(>en renting during nil of rnv farming In tho i.i«e 
and Clin rny "nidS tm.k 3 otmreorn^ 

from $680 to^$787 80 ^oop * gathering tim^ niy account 

a ;s '?e 

year. What d(> y(»u think abouTu^^^^^^ 

Yours for the right, 


H. Smith. 
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I.A I»RYOR, Tex., Xovemhcr 27, IOI 4 . 
To the Governor of the State of Texas : 

The Socialist local met in regular session November 27, 1914, and passed the 
following resolutions and demands: 

Whereas throiigli the consent of the people you ai-e permitted to be the chief of 
the State; 

AVhereas these people who have elected you are now in hard financial circum- 
stances ; 

l\'hereas the price of cotton is below the cost of production and other produce 
in proportion; 

Whereas the tenanti'y of Texas is largely on the increase; 

Whereas the value received by the i)roducers is largely on the decrease and the 
cost of living going higher each day ; and 
Whereas tlie legislature has recently met and adjourned, spending $110, CKH) of 
the State funds to help this appalling condition and did nothing: 

Be it resoircfj, (1) That these conditions should not exist. 

(2) That the farmers of Texas are the bone and sinew of the State. 

(3) That they are the greate.st abused of all people of any industry, ri'ceiv- 
ing the least compensation for the greatest amount of laboi*. 

(4) That wlienever the farmer.s are forced into bankruptcy the life of the 
State will cease to exist. 

to) That it is in your power to a great extent to change these conditions. 
Therefore we demand that you call a special session of the legislature and 
that you use your utmost powers and intluence to cause this legislature to enact 
laws at once to relieve the distressing condition. 

We offer the following sugge.stions ami <lemand you act on them: 

In case the producing class can not get the full social value for their iwoducts 
through the legislature, you urge the establishment and building of mills, fac- 
tories. etc., by the State and buy the j>roducts of the State. manufa(‘turing the 
raw material into finished product; selling the same to tl)o producer at the cost 
of i)roduction. 

lt(Soirc(l, That the secretary mall a copy of these ri'solutious and demands 
tr) the governor and to our county and State papcM’s. 

* A. ifiHDoN, tSf vrctarij. 


Hami.in, Tex., Xoronhcr 2S, 

^Ir. ^1 eit7.ex : 

Learning that you will go before the V. S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. will give yftu .some information from this community (Jones County). 
J'he hind on which I and 4 other men farm has clninged hands, the land going 
from $4 per acre to $30 per acre. Our new lord tells us that we must do good 
farming and that our seeds must go to .seed on the farm. We have })eeii doing 
the best we can, and the reason that we can do no better is because we have to 
sell our protlucts below the cost of production. That leaves us short of money, 
lienee we are handicapped. 

I want to put this up to you. A young married man single handed can hardly 
rent land to farm on, as the landowner wants a man with a large family, chil- 
dren large enough to work, so he can realize on their lalior. This is a sin and 
a shame. What must the young people among the renters do? They are prac- 
tically denied the^and to Jarm on until they rear enough children to gather a 
go(Kl sized cotton crop; that is what the landowners want. This is November 
28, 1914, our schoolhouse doors ai'e closed and may remain so until the first of 
January on account of cotton. The farmers’ union committee that was sent 
before Congress to ask that that body lend money direct to the farmers might 
as well been sent before the P^rliment of the British Government for the g 00 (l 
It would do. I have talked to a great many renters and they all agree that the 
Washington Government is not for us. We are out looking for relief from this 
investigation that is going to take place at Dallas, but perhai)s the fight may be 
turned down. Yes; there is a class .struggle; one class owns and controls the 
, Government and rules the other class. One more thing I will say and close: 
The renter is not his own free agent to plant and raise what he pleases, and he 
don't dare to speak uj) and talk hi.s politics or his religion to his landlord for 
fear of having to move next year. 

Yours, respectfully, 


J. H. Goouoame. 
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San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Trip pass. (Subject to conditions on back.) 
No. 1985. April 29, 1914. Pass E. O. Meitzeii, account delegate to S. W. Tex. 
dlst. fanners’ union meeting. From Houston to Hallettsville. Good for one 
trip only, until May 15, 1914. Address Hallettsville, Tex. Valid when coun- 
tersigned by myself or H. E. Aiken. .T. S. Peter, 1st Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 
Countersigned : H. E. Aiken. 

Conditions: The person accepting this free pass, in consideration thereof, ns- 
snmes all risk of accident and expressly agrees that the company shall not be 
liable under any circumstJinces, whether by negligence of its agents or otlier- 
wise, for any Injury to the person, or for any loss or injury to the prorwu-ty of 
the passenger using it. 

The right to cancel this pass at any time is reserved by the company. 

The holder of this pass will at once surrender it should he change employ- 
ment or accept public offlce, and will not use it going to or returning from any 
political convention or on any political errand. 

Not good unless signed in ink by person whose name appears on Its face; 
if presented by any other than the person named hereon, conductor will take 
it up and collect fare. 

I am not ))rohibited by law from receiving free transportation and accept 
this pass with above conditions and agree not to use it in violation of any law. 
State or National. Signature : . 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Trip pass coupon. Going trip. (Void if 
detached.) April 20. 1914. Pass E. O. Meitzen. Account delegate to S. W. Tex. 
dist. farmers’ union meeting. To Houston from Hallettsville. Good for one trip 
only, until May 15, 1914. Address Tlallettsville. Tex. This coupon will not be 
honored for trjinsportation between the points mentioned unless attached to pass 
of same number in opposite direction. 

1914. No. 1985. Trip pass coupon. Going trip. This coupon, when attached 
to and presented with the accompanying trip pass, will be authority for San 
.\ntonio & Aransas Pass Ry. conductors to pass the person or persf)ns named on 
reverse side hereof, between the stations designated, which is in the opposite 
direction from the attached accompjinying pass; subjed to the conditions 
printed on hack of pass to which this coupon is uttache<1. Void if dela^died. 
Issued by J. 8. Pe^cr or H. E. Aiken. 


Kkukxs, Tf.x,. Drrrmhrv /. 191). 

Mr. T. .\. Hickky. 
fJiUtor The Rebel, 

Pkar Comrade; Three years ago next sumnuT T conducted a holiness tent 
meeting in Corsicana. Texas, and in this meeting two people were converted — 
Brother .T. M. Smith and wife. There were (dhers. but these made a statement 
to me that T thought might be good f<ir publication in the Rebel. It was shortly 
after this meeting that I practically gave up preaching because I was constantly 
going in debt, while T knew that the Bible said owe no man anything, and in 
the face of all this T often luid to face an audience in which there were people 
T owed and could not pay ; so it was here that I made up my mind to go on the 
farm with Meigh Owens. I remained on his place one year; then I rented 
from -Tohn Hobson, and here I ren\aiiied one year ; then it was here that T heard 
H. L. A. Holman, and from that day to this I have been a class-conscious So- 
cialist. This place I was on was sold, so T had to move: so Brother and Sister 
Smith told me to rent a place from IMr. E. Tramel (Sister Smith’s brother), 
who is a good man, to be sure. I went and rented from Mr. Tramel and for 
two years I have been on this farm. Now I am informed that I can not jitay ; 
and, of course, as I have worked the land good, paid him his rent and dealt 
honestly in every way, I demanded a reason why, and about two weeks ago I 
went to Corsicana again, and they had another meeting going on. I was then 
out trying to find a master that would let uk* live on the earth, and I was 
telling Brother and Sister Smith this. Then they told me that if I would come 
back to the T.ord and quit talking socialism that he would guarantee to me that 
I would not have to move. He said, “ Elige Tramel is tired of hearing socialism 
talked on his place.” He said that if I would come hack to the T.ord, IMr. Tramel 
told him that he would give me the best team and place he had and help me 
in every way. You sec they regard me now as an infidel and a backslider. I 
am still preaching, but I do not preach the Gospel as I once did, and the way 
I preach it now don’t suit the master class. I quote such passages to them as 
James V, 1 to .5, “(ro to now, you rich men, weep and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted and your garments are 
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raoth-eaton. Your fjold and silvor is rankerod. and tbo rest of them shall be 
a witness against .you and shall eat your flesh ns it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasures together for the last days. Behold the hire of the laborers who have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud orieth, and the 
cries of them which have reai>ed are entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sahaoth.” Tell me what is it that is kept by the owners of land ; nothing but 
rent, Jind God says it is kept back by fraud. Then the Bible says the common 
people heard Him gladly; the logical inference in this text is that the rich rul- 
ing class did not hear Him gladly. Why? Because Jesus preached an economic 
gospel as well as a spiritual. He denounced the money changers in the temple, 
who were buying and selling doves, as thieves. Now. then. .Tesus could not 
have calle<l the money changers thieves if they had sohl the doves for what they 
paid for them. We must change the system from private to public property 
of those Industries that must be publicly used. Then everyone can sit under 
their own vine and fig tree, where none can molest nor nnike them afraid. In 
a word, , Tesus denouncerl the .system under whlrh rent, interest, and profit is 
taken as robbery, and this is why the cominon people heard Him gladly. 

II, O. Sydow. 


OvKwoon, Tkx., Dcccmhrr 1.1, 101), 

l\rr. T. A. Hickey. 

Dear ro^rnAUK: T want to let you know how renters are treated in Leon 
County. Most of us have to furnish well bucket and rope, heating stoves, 
keep up fences, and then pay rent out of cottonseed that avc save to plant 
back on Mr. T.andlord’s land. So, in the last seven years, we liave gotten so 
deeply into debt that we will never get out of debt. We will .lust have to die 
out of debt, I want to tf'll you wh.at I have witnessed this fall. I work on 
a big clearing on Trinity River, and have seen people at work on that clearing 
that liad notliing to cast but lu'ead. I wateluMl tliem cook it; they just made 
it np Avith cold Avater and salt and cooked it and ate it AA’iule it Avns hot. T 
asked them if it Avas good. They s.aid. “No: but aa'c Iima'c to live on it.” 
T Avas not much better off, only one thing and tliat Avas cottonseed lard. 
We AA’ere nothing but a set of bogs eating a lot of mess: yot Ave renters have 
made onr landlords many a dollar. We haA'c to live like dags, and if .some- 
thing is not done in the next 80 days softiething is going to liappen. T am 
looking for some men — AA’ent around braying and i)a^^ling for Ferguson, and 
right now sucii men are our starvation. 

Comrade Hickey, it is tlie Avorst T have e\'er seen. There are some people 
Avbo will starve to death In f/con County tills next year. Tlie merciiants say 
they can not help the farmers next year. Most of tliem will go hankrnpt. 
If the Government ran not help ns w(‘ .are gone up for a living; so T hope 
you Avill get busy and toll us Avliat to do, for it is troulile to know of such 
a condition. 

G. W. Wai ston. 


Wixtfus. Trx., Xorniihry ?.0, 101 ff, 

Mr. T. A. IlrcKEA', IfaUcifsriUc, Tex. 

Dear Sir and CoAinADE: T Avill Iry, In my ignorant Avay, to givT yon some 
points on some lease land np here in Runnels rounty. Tt is oAvned liy John W. 
Harris, of GalA^eston, Tex. There are aiiont 14,000 acres of this land, and 
it is leased out to the people in Mocks of 177 acres, at so much pei* acre. 
I have been living* on thii^land 18 year.s. When I moved onto this land It 
Avas worth from $2 to $8 per acre. noAv It is worth from $25 to .$40 per aero. 
The point that I Avant to make is: What made this $2 ami .$3 land Avorth $25 
and $40? Did Mr. Harris, or was it men like my.self? Mr. Harris has not 
been out 1 cent for improvements on this land and he has taxi^l the people 
something OATr $100,000 in tiie^last 18 .years, and they don’t OAvn an acre of 
land. Now, you see the people Iuiao paid him oA’cr $100,000 in rent and they 
have advanced his land about $30 per acre. I Avant to ask you, What have 
we heaped ui>on our children’s shoulders and wliose children will reap the 
benefit of the advanced price on this land? Will it be my neighbors and mine, 
or win it be Mr. Harris’s and Ms? Noav, some one will say, “ Wliy didn’t you 
felloAv.s buy land when it was cheap?” There were lots of people that did buy. 
and lots of them hnA’e lost their land, and lota of the men have lost their 
leases to my own knowledge. 

I was told last year by a responsible man that himself and 10 of his neigh- 
bors whould have to pay rent on their places if they stayed on them another 
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ear; now, this is not leased land — it is private land. These men had faiU‘<l 
0 make payments, had to pay interest on their back notes, and also rent one 
£ their places if they staye<l on them. The man that was telling me this 
i^ould not do that, and he lost his place. Now, what do you think of a system 
hat will allow one man to make slaves of hundreds? We i^eople have workeil 
Ike slaves and paid Mr. Harris this enormous sum of money to live on God’s 
ootstool — where God said the land shall not be sold forever. There are some 
Qen up here that own about IGO acres, or partly own it, that think they 
elong with the capitalist class. They all have from five to eight children. 
I'hey never think that if they were to die how many children would have 
lomes. Let me say this, that if tliey were to die they would have just about 
nough to set them up to renting, for it is impossible for a person to buy this 
tigh-priced land and pay for it. 

Now, Comrade Hi('key, you can publish this if you think it worth space in 
he Rebel, if not, throw it in the wastebasket. 

With best wishes to you and yours, I remain, as ever, ready to do all in 
ny power to change our liresent system and give ev’erybody wluit is justly 
heirs. 

E. G. Boo Aim. 


Mauank, Tex., December 12, lUlJf. 

lessrs. E. O. ^Meitzen and W. S. Nohees, 

Dallas, Tex. 

Dear Comrades : I saw when and where to address you two to tell of any 
oppression. 

Will tell you that there are 1,300 acres here on this ranch which belong to 
L W. and W. A. Taylor, of Kaufman, Tex. There are seven white tenants 
ind several negroes on the back of it. and they want to take everything away 
!rom us. Not even one bale of cotton to buy just a few clothes for winter, 
ind you know at the present jirice of cotton It would buy mighty little. But 
:hey want us to .sell it and pay tlunn every cent of it. The .seven houses on the 

dace where the whites live are not fit for the rich man’.s wife’.s b dog 

;o live in; and, of course, the negro houses are just as sorry. But the land- 
ords are not by thc-uselves. It is so all over the country. Now, dear com- 
rades, if there is anything that can Ik done, please do it. 

Yours for the right, 

J. M. McKee. 

P. S. — These gentleiiu'n have a $1,500 cottage right here under my nose, 
kvhere they stop when they are down here. This rajich is 18 miles from Kauf- 
man. They have bathroom and waterworks, while us poor fellows have to 
lo the best we can for water during the summer. Of course if my name is 
printed I would have to get away from here. 

J. M. McKee. 


Shep, Tex.. December 7, 191 'f. 

E. O. Meitzen. 

Dear Sir: I live In Taylor County. Seventy-five per cent of the land is culti- 
vated by tenants. The rent is one-third grain and one-fourth cotton. We have a 
=5Choolhouse that cost $1,200. We owe $700 on same; school opened Deccanlier 1. 
Elve children present, 115 other children in the cotbni field ; no chance for them 
to go to school until cotton is picked. My children didn’t go to school until 
January 1 last year, and on account of bad weathcikand la»k of clothes they 
were out pai’t of the time, but the teachers’ report showed them in full at- 
tendance. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Houn shell. 


[Original in Gorman. Tranulatlon.] 

Mottnt Calm, Januanj 23, 191,}. 

Messrs. Hic key and Meitzen, 

Hallefisville, Tex. 

Dear Friends : If I can be of any assistance to you before the investigating 
committee at Dallas, I am ready to serve, my expenses being provided for. 
Should our legislators come under consideration I could, perhaps, with the 
papers I left with you, be of some help. 

I herewith remain, yours respectfully, 

John Jank. 
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Trouf, Tex., Junuary 25, 1915. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, 

Hallettsvillc, Tex, 

Dear Sir : You are asking the farmers In regard to the conditions as to living. 
Well, we are Just alive, and that is all. A poor renter — one-third of corn and 
the fourth part of cotton and all other grain that we raise. We make a very 
good crop every year, but do not get anything like a living out of it. We plant 
a big cotton crop, a little corn, and a very little of other grain. We are bound 
to raise a big cotton crop — that is what our merchant and landlord want. If 
.\ou don’t, then you must go. We give them the control of stock and crop of all 
for what we can get. Sometimes we get, and .sometimes we don’t. We are tied 
hand and foot. Some will let us keep a cow ; some won't let us keep anything at 
all ; and nearly everyone wants you to vote his way, or you will sulfer. Some 
have to move. Some of them would stop you from eating if they had it all; 
but one man, nor two, haven’t got it all yet. The houses are not as good as the 
barns. W^ater is very plentiful here. ]\Iouey runs from 10 to 25 per cent; Hour 
from $1.75 to $2.25 ; the i)est meat 22 cents and better per pound ; clothing. 10 to 
25 cents and on per yard. We have to make and plant these large cotton crops 
to keep in sight, so we <*an get a little more next year. We never get out of 
debt, no matter how we toil. My son ran from $85 to .$1)0 behind. Everything is 
out of sight. W’'e are just here on earth, and that is all. ^’here is not ‘to-day a 
colored man able to get a doctor out of our 40 or 50 colored neighbors. A next- 
door neighbor could not get a doctor and pay for it. I have a mother who has 
been in bed 10 nnmths. She had the doctor only twice last spring, altliough she 
surely suiTered with pain. I do not know what to do. I work harder than any 
one man in this country, but niys(‘lf and family are still on the rocks and can 
not get off. Yes, I am \\ illing ^^'ith all my strength to try to work to help better 
the times if it can be done. I want righteousness and love and peace among all 
mankind ; then the good Lord will ph*nty the earth with love, and every seed that 
we .sow will fall in good soil and giMov and plenty the w hole world. I hope to see 
the day when every man and women can live under their own vine and fig tree 
V\ ith the love of God in their soul. I do hope that will come lo pass, and if there 
is anything on earth that this poor man can do to help on for better, with peace, 
I am willing to turn a hand to it with the very best of my .bra in and with heart- 
lelt love toward all right that will be ple.Msing to the i)eop*ie and also to God. 
So I hope you will put this in the paper that I may know whether or not you got 
iny letter. There are lots of people who want to write but seem to be back- 
ward ; but I never was a man afraid to say to the best of my knowleilge tha 
thing that I believed to be right, because I do love the right, and right doesn’t 
put anyone wrong. So I would love to say more in regard to this matter; 
maybe some day I will get another chance. 

Yours, 

Lewis Jones. 


Cunningham, Tex., December 11, lOL’t. 

In regards to renterism, I am a renter and have had all kinds of oppression. 
As far as tlie bank, it has treated me nice only through the landlord. 

As for the mercharit and the landlord, they have made it hard for me. I paid 
them all I made, put in my milk cow, calf heifer, wagon and harness, and plow 
tools. They left me one horse and nothing to feet him on. I picked cotton for 
something to live on and .something to gather my crop on. Now I haven’t any- 
thing to get my children .sihoes or anything to live on. All the work I can get is 
clearing. I and my two children make but 75 cents a day ; that is only 25 cents 
apiece. The merchant and the landlord told me I could live on that or starve. 
It has been so wet for two weeks that I can't work. The landlord told me if I 
became sick he would not let me have anything to live on until I could go to 
work again. I can’t even send my children to school. I have got to move, and 
no place to go to. I could rent land, but I haven’t anything to live on, and 
<*an’t get it. I have always paid my Just debts. I will swear this is true, God 
being my helper. I lacked $45 to pay my landlord in full, and he wanted me to 
give him a note for more than I owed him and interest on it. 

S. S. White. 


Baird, Tex.. Fehrmry 7, lOio . 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, UaUcttsvillc. 

Dear Comrade: I am sending In my list. I haven't near as many ns I could 
get if I had the time to work at it more. I am u very poor man, and I make 
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soarceljr enough to live on. I have to work every day so I can get grub. I 
have 238 on the list, and I want to tell you that I did not know how Ignorant 
the majority of men were until Socialist cause is cut off considerable. My heart 
goes out in sympathy to the poor farmers and wage laborers that don’t know 
enough to remedy their condition. I know their struggles, for I am one of 
them, who are in the clutches of the capitalist’s class. I could tell you of cases 
of renters and their conditions, sufferings, that you would not believe. I will 
mention one case as the renter told me himself. He has a wife and live 
children and a very hard-working family. They made 30 bales of cotton. He 
told me about tlie time he sold the last of it. His family was without clothing ; 
they had not bought any tiling for the winter. lie had no money and his team 
was mortgaged, and they were threating to take it from him. I don’t think 
I ever saw a man so dishcailened as he was. I could write in detail and give 
you enough of such cases to fill a gootl-sized book, and conditions are worse some 
places than they are here. What shall we that know the remedy do? Let 
every llebel reader do his best to get it and the Appeal into the hands of the 
sleeping donkey. If I had money to invest in stocks or bonds, railroads or 
banks, my first investment would be in good Socialist literature for the 
workers. That is to my mind the only hope for deliverance from peonage. 
May the great God of Heaven help us to secure our liberty and freedom, and 
He has promised to help those who help themselves. So we must work and 
help our brethren to get into the light. Give us Socialism and tlie religion of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ will move up on higher plane of Christian 
living than ever before. The liigh*salarie4l preacher that is hired to please and 
tickle the ears of the people will disappear and men will preach Christ and 
Him crucified, and they will not be afraid to preacli on death, hell, and the 
judgment, and the people will lu‘ar them as they heard the old-time message 
of the GosiKil in the long ago. 

Tours until we gain the victory, 

A. C. W.\1,KKR. 


Av(k a, 'Pex., Dccrinhvr V, 10] 'i. 

;Mr. E. O. Meitzen and W, S. Nom.K, 

Deak Comrades: I will write you of some of the conditions that exist in 
tills county betwo^iu'* landlord and tenants. And this is not only hearsay, but 
facts. 

In order for my husband to remain on the same place he had been on for 
four years before this year the landlord required him to let him reserve the 
right to the house if he sliould want it himself, but further stated he thought 
he would not want the house. Sometime in February he raised a howl about 
his wife and children wanting the house, so he asked us to get out. We had 
no place to move except out of doors to cultivate his land, so we refused to 
some extent. Then he required my husband to pay his house rent at town. 
The owner of the land was getting a pretty good salary at a Government job, 
but he saw the advantage he liad and took it. 

Now, another circumstance: Gne of our neighbor men had the impudence 
to ask my husband to pick him 4 bales of cotton for the occupancy of the house 
and work 20 acres of land and i>ay the usual rent on the land. 

Now, this is the state of affairs as they now exist here to a great extent and 
gradually growing worse. 

Yours for justice and right, equal rights to all and special privileges t«» none. 

N. A. William sox. 


WiNKi.ER, Tex., Fchruarn 1015. 

State Office Bulletin. 

Dear and Beloved Friends : I seat myself to drop you a few lines to let you 
know the situation I am in; and thousand of other, too, are in the same fix. 
The man I have rented from is Mr. Ben Platt^ he is a real good rascal. He 
furnished me a house not as good as a decent barn, and buys flour at $1.65 and 
makes me pay $2.10 per sack and 10 per cent on the dollar. It Is old black 
stuff that a dog couldn’t eat; and he sells me old hogshead at 15 cents per 
pound, and everything else that I get is two prices, I bid the Socialists God- 
speed, I am talking so much in your behalf that my landlord accuses me and 
my whole family of having the Socialist disease in the worst way, and he has 
it down just right. I am doing all that lies in my power for the noble, gran^l 
socialism. I wish your speakers could come to Winkler, Freestone County, as 
we need them. 
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I want to help yon. God knows. If there is nnythinp I ran do to help you in 
any way, I will be glad to do so. If this letter will be of any use you can pub- 
lisJi it as you see fit Wishing you Godspeetl, I will close. 

Yours, truly, 

A, P. Crum. 


Fbed, Tkx., December 11, 191^, 


Messrs. E. O. jMeitzen and W. S. Nohle, 

Waldorf Hotel, Dallas, Ter. 


Dear Friends: T am .sending you a list of renters' names that arc living on 
rented lands, and I could give you thousands more of people who are at work 
in the sawmills who would be on farms if tliey couhl get land to farm on. 
Your.s, frilly, 

W. li. Whittaker. 


(24 names.) 


Tvr.EU, Tex., Dce<mbcr 10, 101). 

Me.ssrs. E. O. IMeitzen and W. S. Xoiu.e, 

Dear Comrades : Am inclo.<ing statement of how 1 have been treated. It 
don't sound nearly as bad on paper as right Iiere on fbe s|)<(t. I will make it 
all right, but do not see wliat .some are to do — they .are in distre.ss now. The 
country is full of .such cases. You can’t picture the conditions before the com- 
mission any worse than they really are. 

With best wishes. I am, res]H'ct fully, 

II. IlAMSEY. 

P. S. — You may use any part, or all, of wluit 1 hav<‘ .sent in llie Rebel if you 
choose. 

,h)hii Ilorion is a deacon in church. You wouhl he surpri.sed to know how 
many low-down, dirty tricks iic is guilty of In this ra.se. and otliei* also. If I 
had not been able to raise a little uioney we would Ih' beggars now. God bless 
the Christ inns ; t <-nn’l. 

I*. H. It. 

Here is my grievance, as requested: ^ » 

First, I will give the nnnu's of (Ih‘ intei'cspMl parties: .1. 0. Horton, Overton, 
Tex., landlord; Albert Horton (his son), Whitohou.se, Tex., merchant; Dr. Will- 
ingham, Whltehouse, Tex., landlord for next year. 

I live within U miles of Wliltohou.se. .Toh nllorton, my landlord, lives at 
Overton, 18 miles. 

I Iiave made six crops* in Texa.s. Have gotten all the creilit I wanted with- 
out a mortgage. When I moved on Horton’.s iilace, he was selling corn at 
90 cents per bushel ; he sold to me on time, adding 10 cents per bushel for 
interest, making .$1. He sohl me two hogs for .^30 and tivo cows at .$30 each, 
wltli 10 per cent added, making $0(> for the two cow.s. To make thi.s plainer, 
will say ho had bought out a restaurant in Overton and wanted me to take 
possession at once, so he could move out near the first of Novmuher. 

I objected to taking tin* st<N'k. which was considerably nmre than they were 
worth, and ho said then' would be no:irly enough work on tlie place to pay 
for them; Iiad corn to gathoi’, col ton to pick, and an acre of cane to make up. 
He sold the cane in field. He put Ids .son and olher hands in the field to break 
the corn which he had .already .sold, ami the coiai was delivered to purchasers, 
mine Included, rlgjit therogin the fiehl ; .so I didn’t get a cent out of the corn or 
cane. We got the cotton picking ($14). Ho hired another party to haul to 
gin. I did .some otlier little jolis amounting to .$4. I expected to make 18 to 
25 bales of cotton, 3(X) to 350 bushels of corn. We bad overflow after overflow; 
my cotton crop was wnsluHl completely away ; land washed off a.s deep as I broke. 
Result: Seven bales of cotton gnd a little over 100 bushels of corn. 

He also agreed to let me have $100 cash along as I needed it. When I 
called for the money, he sai<l he would leave it with Albert (his son, the 
merchant). I sent .several times to see if Albert had it, and he said his father 
hadn’t left any. He wrote me a note to come down and he would make it 
satisfactory. He propo.sed to let me have goods at cash prices and draw on his 
father for the money. As that was the iiest I could do, I accepted It with the 
understanding I was to have a little of it in cash. Now for the settlement: 
There had been some III feeling between John Horton and Dr. Willingham. 
The doctor asked me to see John Horton and find out If he was willing iov 
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le to leave, as lie didn’t want to rouse up that old feeling:. I saw John IT., and 
: was apparently perfectly aj?reeal>le. 

Now, this change of places was the spark that soon developed into a roaring 
arae. My politics (Socialist) added considerable fuel to the flame. I was 
Qformed by a friend who was very intimate with Albert H. that his father 
ras gf)ing to clean mo up, as my cotton wouhl not pay me out. And also told 
[le of a plan to injure the doctor financially. 

I could hardly believe it possible. 

I offered Mr. H. the 7 bales of cotton and 1 cow and to secure him for bal- 
nee. He would not hear to it; w'anted the cotton, all of the corn, and seed 
rom 4 bales of cotton, and both cows; would not hear to anything else. This 
onversation was in the morning. The merchants W’ere giving no more cre<lit; 

was out of money; my family consists of wife, seven girl.s, and a little boy 
•f 12; my healtli is poor — not able to liire out by day. I saw notliing between 
no and .starvation. I sold 1 cow^ that evening, which I thought I had a legal 
ight to do, as I sold 1 hog and consumed the other and the corn and ,$100. He 
hreatiaied to put me before the grand jury for sti'aling ids cow’ ; <lenied cluirg- 
ng interest .so ho could claim the increase; denied selling me the cows; .said 
le only loaned them to me to milk. He had sent in a statement Inelnding the 
‘ows, so he could not make that W'ork. We hud no witnesses; we both laid 
)ooks; and our books tallied on day of settlement. (This settlement refers to 
jettlernent on w’ork and price of stuff bought in winter.) I deiiiande<l his 
)ook; he denied having jiny book, but said Ids wife heard the trade; and I 
igreod to give the cows back if I failed to pay for them. 

Mrs. If. w’as present only at the dinner tal)le, and I am positive there W'as 
10 reference made to the trade. I saw I w’as up against a set of liar.s and 
iroposed to settle for tiie oow^ if they would give me credit for the $18 work 
vhich was to go that way. Ho refused to do it. I then told him to write a 
receipt and I would pay for the cow. He wredt* a receipt for 1 cow’, leaving 
>nt tiie yearling which w^as includeti in the sale. I made Idm cliange it. I 
Icept the seed from 4 bales, deliveretl 1 to All)ert H.. and sold 2. I owed idm 
Pir oiie-fourtli see<l from 1 bale; he took all of my .setsl, including the one-foiirth 
I owed him. He gave me credit for tiie whole amount and charged nu‘ up willi 
the one-fourth rent frein one bale. We had some hot words before he wouhl 
rliange it. • ^ 

All this was to injure my character— a plain <':isc of persecution. I iiave a 
little liay left; expect lie will take that i\\so. 

There are many more cases as had; .some worse, 
llt'siiect fully, 

1\ H. IvAirsEV, 


^ Mkiuiuax, Tkx., J)crrnihrr /.o//, 

l\Ir. T. A. HrcKKv, ‘ 

Hallcttsvillc, Tex. 

r>EATi Oo^ikade: As to my condition ami how it came about. T want to snv 
that about two or tlire(‘ years ugo 1 bought 2 .spans of mule.s. Tlie first vear I 
paid about f, of w hat I owed for them ; the .second year I brought my note 
down to aliout i by letting ium liave one of the mules. Tliis year 1 lind (o pav 
my rent and could not meet my note. I was only given four da vs’ grace to 
accumulate $200. As that was tiie first of October and no market for anvthing 
that I had to sell, I lost my team and all I had paid pji tlieni. I had hrongiit 
Sir counting interest, aifll ho onTy g,*ive me hack 

fc )0 you can see how' the renters are robbed. 

^ planted T Inid to plant in the 

nuHt. 1 could do nothing witii aliout 30 acres on account of tiie rain. 

As to my merchant, I want to say that w^e have tiie best one there is. He 
T landlord and tried to get tliem to gii-^ me one-half of mv crop, so 

^ could out of it. I am now w'orking for 

wages when I ran get anything to do, and as work is scarce I don’t see Inwv I 
am going to make a living. 

Yours, truly, 

T. A. tSciUIllEK. 

hnvo " hat r 

nave written anjwvay you see fit. 
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jMr. E. 0. Meitzen A^’D W. .S. Noble. 


Victoria, Tex., December 7, 19 


Dear Comrades : I surely nrn glad to know you both are going to meet the 
State commission at Dallas, and I do hope there will be some good come 
from that meeting, for the bankers and landlords are pressing the tenants so I 
do not see how we renters can live or exist much longer. Tlie landlord says if 
the banks do not open up they aim to let their lands lay out or hire Mexicans 
and negroes to cultivate it, and I do not know just what us ix)or renters will do. 
We can not work by the job nor day nor month, for there are no jobs for us. 
I have been trying for days and months and I am not by myself. 

1 would to God lhat I had the brain and could be with you all for those three 
days. 

Yours for smcess for all the good that can be done. 

Itespect fully, 


D. W. SlUKEL. 


^Ir. T. A. Hickey. 


Kastlaxd, Tex., December 6, 191). 


Dear Sir: T noticed in your paper that you invit(‘d the poor people that have 
lieen ojipressc^^ by landlords this year to write their grievances. 

I had *0 diversified crop on .1. L. Eox‘s place, o miles east of Eastland city. 
I laid thoroughly laid this crop and it was in good condition when my land- 
lord began to be angry with me wilbout a cause. I asked him if my crop 
wasn't as good as could be expe<*te<l ; he said it was. .A few days lat<‘r I 
.saw him in Eastland city and told him I would soon start gathering and 
marketing my crop. He tJien said he wouldn’t let me have a team to do it 
with. I told him to do as he please<l about that, and I went to see my lawyer 
and to get a team elsewhere. 1 was going to take pay for use of the team out 
of tlie rent. 'J'his I did and was making good head^^ay. He knew full well ac- 
cording to law he could not keep me from taking pay for use of the team out 
of the rent. He was so mud he didn't know which one of tlie fellows he was. 
He came within 75 yards of where I was at work on the morning of November 
27, 1014, carrying a gun with him and raised a rackpt witli me. He then 
went to town aiul reported that I cursed and abused him, but did not sue me 
for taking his rent. Mr. J. W. Hamilton and IMr. H. K. Rowe were present 
when we had the spat, and they both swore on the stand that I did not curse 
him at all, and I did not. 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty for using abusive language against 
the said Mr. Fox, the tine, cost and all, was ,$25.00. The court was a capital- 
istic court. What do you know about that? I was not guilty and I knew it, 
so I refused to pay the tine. I went to Jail, and while 1 was there he secured 
all my crop. 

Both witnesses and myself are Socialists and Fox is a Dcnioei-at. 

Your loving friemi, 


C. C. Irvin. 


Bkadv, Tex., Df cnnhrr 17, 191), 

Mr. T. A. Hk kky, 

lluliettaciUc^ Tex. 

Dear GoirKAUE: 1 am herewith inclosing to yon typewritten proof of my 
experience with my landlord this year. The same will explain itself. 

Yon will remember iiijijsending you a letter early in October, ixRiuesting yon to 
publish same. I stated I would )*eport the outcome of my suit. It was left 
to an arbitration and was settled this week. Tlie parties gave me $73 for the 
balance of my crop that my landlord had taken away from me. He paid the 
('onrt costs. 1 paid $15 lawyer’s fee out of the above. 

So my landlord got very angry at me (I guess because I go that much) ; 
slipi)ed up behind me and knocked me down and kicked me around until some 
one took him off. To show you how cowardly he is, he is a regular pugilist, 
standing 0 feet 6 inches liigh and weighing over 200 lbs., while I am 5 feet 
4 inches, and weight 128 Ib.s. 

Now, comrade, if you think be.st to withhold this name please do so— you 
may exercise your judgment about that. I will ask that you publish whatever 
amount of this dfKument you like. I would like for you to bring out a short 
letter giving my experience for the benefit of those who read my letter Id 
the Rebel in October, signeil “A Share Cropper.” 

Up with Socialism and down with landlords and capitali.sm. 

J, E, Davis, The Share Cropper. 
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[Inulo55ur«.] 

Under tlie contract between J. F. Tindel and myself he was to furnish the 
land, teams, feed, and tools; I was to make and gather the crop; and elch 
to receive one-half of the crop. As soon as cotton opened enough I went to 
picking and gathered the cotton just as fast as I could, and was making good 
headway, when early in October Tindol sent some hands out there to pick 
cotton. I toid the hands I was not hiring any cotton picked ; that my boys 
and I could pick all I had; and that as I only get one-half of the cotton I 
would have almost nothing left out of the crop by the time I paid for having 
it picked. Then when I would not hire the cotton picked Itlr. Tindol ja-oceeded 
to sue out an injunction before Judge Harvey Walker, and enjoined me from 
in any way interfering with any hands he sent out there to gather the cotton, 
and thereby compelled me to let others come into the .crop I had made and 
WHS gathering as fast as I could and pick it without my consent. When the 
Injunction was served on me I had out 15 bales of cotton and \vas picking on 
the sixteenth bale. I had at that time delivered him 8 bales of cotton and cot- 
ton seed and had only received 7 bales myself. At the time he got out this 
injunction I did not owe him anylldng. I owed $198 at the beginning of the 
fall, but I sold the first 7 bales of cotton which I took as my part and paid 
Ihose notes off in full, and at the time he siied out the injunction the notes 
were fully paid. I had only received 7 bales of cotton and the seed thereof, 
ami he had received 8 bales and the seed. He alleged in his i)etition for the 
injunction that I owed him a store account of $40, for which he had n land- 
lord’s lien. I did not owe any such store account at all. All that I owed him 
was for breaking some of the land, which was done before I got possession of 
the farm and a few dollars for some baling wire and bindery twine. To 
make his account $40 lie was charging me, I understand, $2 an acre for break- 
ing 17 acres of land, which would be $‘H for that, and $6 for other items. 
We had no understanding as to what I was to pay for breaking the laml. 
His contract was to furnish the teams, tools, ami feed, and he laid a Imnd 
hired who broke the laud ; and I contend that all he is entitled to for break- 
ing the land is wliat lie bad to iiay the hand for the length of time it took to 
break it, whicii would be about seven days’ time, and at $1.50 a day— wliicli Is 
more than be was^pnying— it wouhL only be $10.50 instead of $34, as be is 
charging me. All that lie is entitled to charge me on all of that account is 
$16.60. He owes me an amount on account of $12.05 in excess of the amount I 
owe liim, so that I did not owe liim anything when he sued out tlie injunc- 
tion, but he owed me. He alleged in Ids petition for the injunction tliat there 
Wfis then 40 bales of cotton open and ungatliered and 50 bales ungatbered in 
all. I then told them that 30 or 35 bales would be as much as I would make 
in all; then bad out nearly 10, leaving in the neighborhood of 20 more to pick. 
The cotton is now all out, has been out fur several days, and I only got 30 
bales in all. Ho harassed and vexed me with this suit so much that 1 lost 
^jiougli time to have gathered at least 0 more bales of the cotton than I did 
gather, and could have gathered all of it during the cotton-gathering season. 
The hands he put in there picked 9 hales, and my family and I picked 27 
hales and the remnant of 425 pounds, and would have picked all the rest if 
he had not molested us, and would have easily fini.shed gathering the entire 
crop before the cotton-picking season was over. After putting the liamls in 
there to pick cotton, he sued out a writ of seque.stration and seized all he 
could get of wliat I picked out. He kept possession of all he had picked, 9 
bales, the 8 bales I bud delivered to him before lie got o*it the injunction, 
and seized the rest under the writ of sequestration and took that awav from 
me. The cotton is all out now, and all I have received of the 36 bales i made 
is 11 bales and he has the rest, which is 25 bales. By bis taking this cotton 
from me in this way ray family and myself have been deprived of clothes, 
shoes, and the necessaries of life, which we kidly need, and have suffered 
on uccmmt of these privations, and on account of his hiring the 9 bales picked 
we have been deprived of employment. Under my rental contract with him 
I was entitled to what I could make out of it and the employment It would 
give to myself and members of my family living with me and dependent upon 
me, and he has deprived me of those benefits. His suing out the injunction 
was utterly unauthorized and unwarranted, as I was gathering the cotton as 
fast as I could, using all dlllgem?e possible and making good headway, and 
there was no law to authoVlze him to take possession and take it away from 
me tlirough the arbitrary writ of injunction. Under the law and under the 
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contract I made ^vith him I think I was entitled to the possession of the 
crop, but under no theory would he be entitled to i^pssession of more than 
one^^mlf of the crop, yet through the writ of sequestration and Injunc^tion he 
lias'seized and taken into his possession two-thirds of the crop, and has ruth- 
lessly trampled my rights under foot, and has actetl wilfully, maliciously, and 
oppressively. 

Under his contract to furnish me tools and implements it was his duty to 
furnish me a mower to cut the fet'd crop. When tlie crop was ready to cut in 
the summer I hired a hand and was ready to go to work saving the crop of 
feed, Ihit the mowing blade would not cut, and luul to be fixed. I sent the hand 
to him to gt't it fixe<l, and lie refused to fix it, and failed to furnish me imple- 
ments with which I could cut it, and by his failure to do so caused me to lose 
the value of my feed crop. 

He had no right as landlord to put pickers in there to pick out the 0 bales 
of cotton, as I was picking it, had for(*e enough to gather it, and would have 
gathered it all during the cotton season; and he is not entitled to charge me 
and make me pay the cost of picking and hauling tlie cottoi^ to town ; and I 
contend that I am entitled to the rest of my one-half of the cotton and cotton- 
see«l, and that he be required to pay the cost of picking and hauling the 0 bales 
of cotton which he bad picked. 

He sued out the writ of Injunction illegally and wilbout authority of law, 
and it would be unjust to charge me with the court costs of that suit, all of 
which was incurred by him. 

He has entered on the premises which I had rented from him and taken my 
cotton without my consent and in an oppressive manner and now withholds 
that cotton from me; and I ask that my iiortion of it he restoreil to me, so that 
I can get what is coming to me from it and get the tilings necessary for my 
family ; and I feel that he ought to have to ])ay me interest on my amount of 
it from the time he seized it. 

His conduct has caused me to lose the value of my s<'cond crop itf cane, and 
I contend that I am entitled to recover tlie value of that from him. 

His illegal c*ondnct In the promises and his malicious and oppressive action 
entitled me to recover damages from him on account of the way he has treated 
me, and I ftvl tliat in justi<‘e I ought to have damages tv compensaP' mo for 
what I Iiave been compelled to endure. • 

J. M. Davis. 


700 N. r> RAZOS aS'TRKKT, 


i<(in Antonio, Tex,, March 8, JOlo. 

Dear Tomrade TTrcKEv: T am inclosing herewith a letter from Comrade do 
liara, which I trust will receive your attention, and I earnestly hojx' you will 
give him the assistance he requests. 

Comrade de Lara is a Mexican from I.os Angeles. He has only Ix'f'ti in San 
Antonio a few weeks, but has already done .splendnl work here, and the com- 
rades are favorably impressed with liLiu. He is posses.sed of ri'Uiarkable iibility, 
and you may rest as.sured that \\ hatever he does will he well done and in tlie 
interest of the «nise. You can depend <»ii his discretion. 

Sincerely and fraternally, yours, 


Veka Mayiield. 


Comrade <le T.<Mra is the author <>f an intero<ting w(trk, ’“The Mexican reo]»le 
and Their Struggles for Liberty.’’ 


S\\ A\ro\ro. qq-iv., ^farrh .S’, /.9/.7. 

COMRAUE Hrf KEY, 

pStafe Str. tiorialist Party: 

During the few day.s of my being In San Antonio I liave heanl of cases of 
the nio.st brutal peonage to wbifli the Mexicans are subjt'ciwl by the feudal ex- 
ploiters of CnJdwell, of this State, and how the Mexicans ai’e shot and sent to 
prison or to the penitentiary under trumped-up charges for refusing to be 
peonized. I have al.so been told tlmt sometime ago the Federal authorities 
tried to investigate peonage without success, due to the well-organized solidarity 
of the exploiters. 

Mobile I am here in San Antonio I would like vei*y much to do some investi- 
gating as a Socialist about this and to see the pos.sil)llitios of doing sometiiing 
practical against such conditions, and I believe that only through the help of 
the Socalists can it be possible to accomplish sometiiing. 
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Thus I am asking for your help in this matter and for you to put me in touch 
with the comrades in Caldwell for that purpose. I think it will be good for 
you either to send this letter to the comrades at Caldivell or to explain to the^i 
the matter, telling them who I am and that they can place their conihleiice 
in me. 

I am doing some lecturing here among the comrades and to the different or- 
ganizations in the city, even to the Y. M. C. A., all for the good of the cause. 

Expecting to hear from you soon, I am, 

Fraternally, yours, • 

L. OUTlfiBREY DE LaiTA. 

50D Fifth SI. 


Tjiouxoale, Tfa'., December / J, JOl). 

Mr. E. O. Meitzen, Dallas, Tex. 

Dear Co^rRADE: T will wi’ito yon on the condition of the land in Williamson 
f^ouMty. As closely as I can tigure it there is 8 .j i>er cent of the land here which 
Is cultivated l)y tenants’ labor, and it is almost impossil)le to get land without 
]>aylng bonus of $1 to $2 an acre. Some rent for 30 per cent ; a great many 
rent their land on the halves and make the tenant furnish* his own teams and 
tools; on toj) of all this lie must plant so much cotton and so much corn, etc. 
The renters are pleading with the landlords to cut on the rent; the landlord 
puts up nil kinds of excuses, but winds up by saying he can not out one cent; 
and at tlio .same time tlie merchant tells the tenants he can not finance them 
another year if they pay such high rents. So you see the landlord Is to blame 
for the renter not being able to pay his grocery bill. I know of one man here 
who rented 3<X) acres of land and pai<l per acre, and when he started to make 
this crop he had six good mules and plenty of tools, but when the cotton market 
opened at 0 and 7 cents he turned over his crop and teams and tools to the 
landlord and went to (granger and l)(‘gan w’orking for wages. There are lots 
of other men who are in Just as hard sliaiie as this man. The landlords are to 
iilnme for so many going In-oke, because tiiey charge tlie high rent. I know a 
man here wdio has 2. (KM) acres of land leased and he is subrenting It on the 
halves, and tlie tenant »furnishes his own teams and tools. So you see the land- 
lord is to blame for*giviiig tins man s right to i-ent this land on siieh terms. 
This man’s nam(‘ is .lake Lockw’ood, llouto 3. Taylor, Tex. 

We have lots of this kind of renting — anything that is made on the place 
stands good for the landlord’s rent; so if Mr. Lockw'ood makes a failure the 
landlord cjin come in on tlie subrenter and take his cotton and corn until he 
gets his rent. 

These arc all true f.acts, and I hope this will give you some idea of the con- 
dition of the tenant and landlord in gooil <»ld Williiuson County. 

•T. IT. Ttr ACKwnxT,. 


'ritoaNOAr.E, I'KX.. December 2t, VJ1). 

Mr. T. A. IIirivEY, Halhttsvillc, Tex. 

Dear. CoMRAnE: I wdll tell you what T know about the landlords riding on 
the tenant.s' l)acks here in good old Williamson County. 

ITero are some of th(» ways: The first and worst of all is the money rent, $Q 
to .$10 an ac re. I know' one man here w ho rented 300 acres at .$8 an acre, and 
W'hen the cotton market opened at t> and 7 cents he sa^' his dopm. so he turned 
everything over to his landlord and went to Granger, Tex., and w'ont to work 
for w’ages, so he could got bread and meat for his family. I know’ lots of such 
men here, and every one of them fell in the hole that w as bored witli the money 
rent. I find it almost impossible to rent a place here for .$3 and $4. Some 
rent for 30 per cent ; others rent on the lialves ; ^nd the tenant furnishes his 
owm teams and tools; while there are others who pay from $1 to $2 bonus; on 
top of all this you have to agrw to ]>lant .so much cotton and so much corn, etc. 
So you can see from this sketch that the landlord will switch any old way to 
get all the profit out of the tenants’ crops. 

I can truthfully say that I don’t know a renter in Williamson County who is 
not in debt for supplies of the last crop, and they are asking the landlords to 
come dow n on the rent, but they put up all kinds of excuses and wind up by 
saying they can not cut one cent on the rtmt, and if you don’t w'ant the place 
there are plenty of others who do. At the same time the merchant tells us he 
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can not finance us if w'e continue to pay high rent. He says the only way lie 
^can run us another year is for the landlord to back us up. So you see It is up 
t% the landlords to do what they please with the tenants. I guess we will 
have to do like the old negro said : “ We will have to get on our own land in 
the public road and keep going, for if we stop they will pinch us for obstructing 
the public highway.” Well, the time is here now, and we will see what the land- 
lord and merchant are going to do with the tenants. Some of the Democrats 
tell me they will adjust the things as soon as possible, but we have been fed on 
promises until we%re all bursted. Xow I want to say right here if every farmer 
that*is running around (tver the country without a cent of money in his pockets 
and a Wilson patch on the seat of his pants was arrested for vagrancy the ware- 
houses In the State of Texas would not hold the prisoners. 

Now, a word to you : We are partly to blame for the condition that we are 
in. so th(‘ ojily thing left for us to do is to organize and all come to the front 
and deman<l our rights. If we don’t do these things, Mr. Landlord or Mr. INIer- 
chant or .Mr. Banker will not do anything for us. 

Ih*st wishes to the Uehel and its rcailers. 

J. n. Blackwell. 


lliLLEXOAHL, Tex.. Dccciiibcr I), JOJ'f. 


iM(*ssrs. E. O. ?^Ieitzex and W. S?. Xom.E, 

M aklorf Hotel, JhiUas, Tex. 

Deah Comkadks: The conditions are alarming In this part of Harris County, 
All the land is held for siMM-ulation. and nearly all the land is for sale. The 
average farm contains about 10 acres, for which the landlords ask all the way 
from .$100 to .$300 rent. The land is very poor; the renter must furnish his own 
fertilizer. 

The land is so poor that yon must fertilize every row before you can expect 
to grow anything at all. The land is so wet, and having no drainage you can 
not make but one crop out of three. The average price they ask for this land is 
fiNun $50 to $100 I'ler acre. In fact a man can not rent a decent phn-e where lie 
can make his living on at all. 

1 am without a liome and cun not rent one unless I promise more rent than the 
land will produce. • 

Yours for liberty, 


M’^r. Hoebnee. 


Anson, Tex.. Jitnuarji 2), tOH). 

Messrs. W. S. Xobi.e and IL O. Mki izen, 

HtiUelsville, Tex. 

Co^rRADEs; I will try and tell you part of my experience as a farmer and a 
nuiter. I can't begin to tel! yon ell of my experiences that 1 Inive had for the 
la.st 15 years. I lived in Fannin County until it got so a good renter couldu’t 
,u<,*t a place. You know that it has always been said that a good renter could 
always get a place, but that is a mistake. I will tell you a reason why. A good 
renter >A ill move on a place all run down ami Imiirove it ; when it gets so a white 
man can live on it, his landlord will raise the rent. Naturally, he will have to 
move. The worst shape a renter can keep the place is better for bim In the end. 

I will try and tell yon about my present conditions. I made a crop last year, 
1014, in Coleman County. I bad as good a landlord as I ever rented from. He 
had al)out 2,000 acres of farm land to rent. He forced me to plant all in cotton 
or pay $3.50 per^icre formfeed land, and I was to put the poorest land in corn or 
foodstuff. Well, I i)lanted the land as he said, but the bad weather ruimHl iny 
cotton crop, and I did not make enough out of it to pay my grocery bill, so I had 
to sell my hogs and iny wife’s chickens for what I could get for them, or start 
out and try to make a living working by the day. 

I guess you want to know Vhy I rented that way. Well, I hunted Coleman 
County over and over for land to rent, but I couldn’t find any. I know a man in 
(.’okuiiun that owns 35 miles of land In one body, and I haven’t got any place to 
go to, or make a crop if I had the land Avithout help at once. I have five chil- 
dren, three of school age. I can’t send them, as I haven’t any place to stay on. 
I know thousands all around me that are in the same fix. 

We are just hoping that something will take place soon, so we can make a 
living, as we can’t set down and let our women and children starve to death. 
The extortionate [)rices Avhich we have to i>ay are fierce. I have to pay from 
8 to 6 per (amii mi the <lollar for 3 to 0 months at the bank. 
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As to the grocer, I had to pay him $1.75 for flour that I could buy for $1.25 If 
I had the cash. For sugar I had to pay $1.20 for 25 pounds that I could have 
bought for 85 cents If I had the cash. 

Well I won’t tell you any more at present, for a man that isn’t a farmer or a 
renter won’t believe the real truth of our conditions. We are still waiting and 
hoping for some relief. 

Yours, truly, 


O. L. Dodd. 


Mr. E. O. Meitzen. 


Geakd View, Tex., Dccemhcr 13^ 19 Vt. 


Dear Sir: I will write a few lines in regard to what I know about farming. 

1 am 49 years old ; have farmed all my life ; am a renter ; have force enough 
to cultivate 100 acres of land and gatlier it. I have made IS bales of cotton this 
year ; have picked out 4 or 5 bales for other farmers ; have lived liaial ; have 
sold all to the men I owed. Last year I made 13 bales and lacketl about $25 
in paying the merchant, and I owed the bank $300. This year I lack $300 of 
paying the merchant and .$350 of paying the bank, which makes .$G50. So if 
they help me through next year, after I have gathered my cotton and turned 
it over to the merchant and bank, I will, according to the way things have been 
running, owe them at the end of next year between .$900 and $1,000. 

Last year I had to keep my two oldest children out of school because I was 
not aide to send them, and this year I am in a worse shape than last year. I 
‘'have never paid more than $3 and $4. I can not get a good black-land place, 
because I will not pay a bonus, so I have to take any kind of place I can get. 
I have not rented for next year as yet. I can stay where I am if the place 
does not sell ; nearly all the land in this county is on the market. 

I liave never yet given a mortgage on my crop, but I can see very plainly 
that if I get any help to make a crop next year I will have to give a mortgage 
on my crop. So, if I and my family are not peons, will some one please tell me 
what we are. The renters and day Laborers are in worse shape than I ever 
saw them before. I coul<l write a lot more, but as this may be thrown in the 
wastebasket I will c^ose by saying 

Yours, for socialism, , 


T. U. .\UN01.D. 


Daingerhetj), Tex,, .hinuuru Jo', 1913. 

Kdxtou The Kebel, IlaUcttsvillr, 'Tex. 

Dear Comrade ; Will drop you a few lines. Comrade .T. L. Taff, of Dainger- 
lield, wishes his paper changed to Lafayette, Tex,, R. F. D. No. 1, expiration 
No. 216. 

IN'ill here tell you just a little in regard to my former landlord. If you 
remember, I wrote you some time back that I was rented out and had to move. 

Now, my landlord came back with a proposition like this: That I manage 
somehow to make a living through the winter (although he would not give 
me any w’ork) ; he would rent me another place, provided I would give him 
the entire management of the crop and agree that myself and family would 
put in solid time. By so doing, he said, my merchant would take me up late 
in the spring and run me to make another crop. 

You might hand this to our representative to our national land meeting 
at Dallas next month. .Tust give you this as a pointed. • 

Will write more next time. 

,S. A. Beard. 


National Child-Labor Committee, 

March 5, 1913. 

Education and Delinquency. 

“In countries where compulsory-education laws are completely enforceil, 
as In (jerraany, almost never is a child committetl for delinquency.” This 
statement from the Tenth Annual Report of the New York Education Depart- 
ment is considered by the National Child-Labor Committee, which has been 
watching with interest the Texas campaign for a compulsory-education law, 
to sugpfest the whole argument for compulsory education. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 16 15 
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“The chilli wlio has uttenilcil school regularly,” says Owen II. I.ovejoy, 
general seiTetary of tlio comniittee, “is rarely foinnl in the reformatory 
aha the State Is doubly benefited, for compulsory education not only produces 
law-abiding, Intelligent citizens, but saves the State millions of dollars in 
the number of institutions necessary for the care of juvenile delinquents 
and adult criminals. 

“ If the compulsory-education bill which has already passeil the house 
In Texas becomes a law, tlie 563,476 children of scholastic age who did not 
enter any public school last year will be returned, and the percentage of those 
enrolled who did not attend regularly (44 per cent) will be considerably re- 
duced. This will mean an added expen.se to the State for the e.stal)lishment of 
adequate school facilities, but in the end prevention is always cheaper than 
repair. 

“The principle of compulsoiw education is half a century old, for the first 
law was enacted by Massachusetts in 1852. Since then 41 other States have 
followed her lead, and no State that has enacted such a law has ever been 
known to repeal it except to substitute a better one. The South has in- 
variably used the negro problem as an excuse for being the black spot on the 
map of compulsory education, or as the State .superintendent of education, 
W. F. Doughty puts it, ‘ The negro for more than a generation has been our 
scapegoat for backwardness in educational statistics.* Superintendent Doughty 
shows, however, that this very desire to k(‘ep the negro illiterate is defeating 
its own ends, because negro illiteracy is decrea.sing in Texas far more rapidly 
than w^hite illiteracy. In the dwule 1960-1910 illiteracy decreased 13.6 
per cent among the negroes, and only 1.8 per cent among the wliites. 

“It is evident, then, that the South is working on a wrong principle, and 
Texas will d<nihtle.ss refuse to let another year go by without recognizing the 
fact and passing the compulsory-education bill.” 


Kl Oampo, Tex., Man‘h 7. IOKk 

K. O. Meitzex, I[((Ucft8riUt\ Tc.r. 

Dear Comrade; T see you have been s\ibp(enaed to appejy before the CommLs- 
sion on Industrial Uelations hearing to be |>eld in Dallas Mafclj 16. 

I would be glad to give you some of the facts regarding the actual conditions 
of the workers and renters in this county, which you ai’e at liberty to use if 
you see fit. Of course I can not go into details in regard to each case, but 
will mention them as briefly as possible. 

One man, a renter, on showing his cattle (a nice dairy herd) to a big landlord, 
was told “you have entirely too many cattle for a renter.” 

Another renter bought a span of mules for .$360, paying $200 cash ; the other 
$160 became due last fall. When the cotton could not be sold his mules were 
taken, and now he Is buying them back for .$850— losing $200 in the deal. 

Another man had a life insurance policy sold to him by a banker, and last 
fall, when he could not get the money to pay up, he begged the banker to 
help him carry Ills insurance. The banker refused. The man died, and now 
the widow and babies face the world with nothing to look to. 

In regard to the condition of the rentei-s in this county, I do not see how it 
could be worse. Those who have ambition and who are trying to do anything 
are buihling their owm cow sheds, hogpens, furnishing tlielr own garden, build- 
ing their own chicken houses, and in some cases furnishing their own windmills. 
When one of these' renters'^iove, the first load they haul will be lumber to build 
sheds and pens, as the renter who moves out will already have his lumber 
hauled away. 

In fact, all that is furnished in about 8 cases out of 10 is a two or three 
room shack with broken windows and a small barn. 

Land values or prices are so^hlgh that we renters have about given up hope 
of ever owning any of it, and as a result It is easy to notice the don’t care, 
irresponsible disposition becoming more and more evident every year. Of 
course this makes the merchants close down on the people and tie them up for 
everything they get. 

This county is in bad, not because we have a Democratic administration, but 
because capitalism is getting ready to be harvested. 

Fraternally, 

J. C. Smith. 
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Bangs, Tex., February S, 1015. 

Editor Reuel: I see that you are Kivlng the renters and others a chance 
throui;h the Rebel to state their financial conditions, and as I have a condition 
to state, here I come. 

I am living on and renting a farm of 20 acres near Bangs, Tex., for which I 
pay $5 an acre, rent $50 in advance, balance secured by good note. I have 
a family of live, and we live in a small house of three rooms. This is the only 
building on this 20 acre.s. Ko shed for stock, no outhouse of any kind, no 
water, no wood, no pastui*e. 

I have been in this part of Texas for eight year.s. I have borrow'ed money 
from the banks every year, and tlie rate of interest that I have paid will average 
about 20 per cent on the dollar. 

I have ail old friend, 72 years of age, living near me. He rents a 10-acre farm, 
for which he pays a cash rent of $240. 

Plenty of other similar conditions coiihl be located in this county, if neces- 
sary. I could make oath to the above statements, but I prefer that you with- 
hold my name from publication. 

Yours, truly. 


,T. H. Ai.LnuKiKii::. 


To The Reiiel. 


Temple, Tex., Janunry 10, 1915. 


Gentlemen: I have just finished reading the second land petition in this 
wcM'k's Rebel. I think it is the dope to hand the new governor, so just send 
me one by return mail (5 cents herewith to pay for .same). 

W'c must all get busy. Now is the time to hit the hardest blow. Jlen are 
losing their homes all over the State. 

One Bohemian in Bell County some time ago bought some land from Joe 
Childers, a landlord of Bell County, and paid $9,000, but failed to meet pay- 
ments this last tall. So Joe close<l out. taking tlie Bohemian’, s $9,0(;W, all 
teara.s, hogs, and feedstutt; cleaned him np to a finish. He will have to work 
for wages or on share, if he can get either. 

There are hiindrcds^of iieople in Bell County that can not get either. 

Tlie city of Temple is feeding and fiy’ni.shing fuel to a large number of people 
now, and matters are getting worse all tlie time. 

Talk about socialism breaking np the honn'. 1 guess nel. 

Yours fur socialism, 


H. C. lvICH.\Rl>.SON. 


r. S.— I am wi’iting this f(»r you !<► i»rii»t if if is worth while. 


Haiu.eton, Tex., Fcbruarj/ 3, 1915. 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, JlallcttsviUCj Tex. 

Dear Stk : Having heard nor .seen anytiiing from Harrison County, I come to 
you with a thought of how young mothers with little babies liave to get cro.s.s- 
ties for the railroad company for bread. We have a few clothes, but no shoes 
on our feet. Some renters have bread once a week, and they beg that. 

This is a beautiful country, full of poverty and starvation. Some of the mer- 
chants take the corn and cows from the renters. 

Send land petition No. 2, us we want to get it hm k at oiieo. I think we 
can get nearly 509 names. * • 

Y^ours, for the revolution, 


Mus, Dote iMcC’arthy. 


DANEViUNG, Tex., February 13, 1915. 

Dear Comrade: Inclosed find $1 fur 3 .subscriptlon.s on separate sheet <1 
for a year, 2 for 40 weeks; 2 of them are renewals; one of them is a Repub- 
lican, but he is now on the mourner’s bench). 

I don’t believe that you and Brother Nobles know how the tenant farmers 
are fixetl for money. By the way, the Issue of the 6th scores them. 

Now, I wdll give you facts. Last fall, when I Uveil at Palacios, I wrote 
you for instructions to organize a renter’s union. \"ou sent the papers, and I 
saw the renters around Palacios. They were all willing to join but one. I 
found three who had the money to pay initiation fee dues. The first quarter 
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I wont to Ganado. Last week I got two to renew their paper. I bought seed 
potatoes from one and seed corn from the other. This last party Is a neighbor 
of mine. I hired him to do a little work and persuaded him to take the paper. 
Nom% you see the whole dollar comes out of my pocket, and I would not have 
had the money if I had not been one tenant out of a hundred who had 20 head 
of cattle to mortgage for $100. The banks and business men all turned me 
down, but I struck an orphan girl that had the money. Others had tried to get 
the money aliead of me — wanted to mortgage their work teams — but she turned 
them down. 

I could tell you a Avhole lot the tenant farmers can’t do. 

Brother, they are in a bad fix, atul I am going to work on them while their 
brains are in their belly. I am going to talk renters’ league to them as soon 
as I catch up with work. Time is pushing me now in the field; it has been so 
rainy. 

I guess I can not vote for the nominations. I have not paid my dues this 
year; my local went to the bad at Palacios; I kept it going while I was there, 
i WTote to the secretary, and he told me to keep my money, because there was 
no one who would take any interest since I left. I am going to do all I can to 
stir the people up, but it is hard on the tenant farmer to make a living and . 
pay the landlord up. 

B. Ezzell. 


Blossom, Tex., March 8, J0J5. 

T. A. IIiCKEY, IfallcttsviUc, Tex. 

Dear Editor: I will write you a few lines to let you and the comrades of 
Texas and Oklahoma know that we, the underdogs, are still willing to show 
our teeth when tlie robbers come along by to .see if we are too weak to hold onto 
the old bone, which i.s as thin as bat feathers. ]Mr. Banker and Mr. Landlord 
think maybe they couhl squeeze a few drops of 50 per cent interest out of us 
if we buy a plow on 30 days’ time. We have to pay half down and 30 per cent 
on the balance, also give a mortgage on the plow. You pay October 1, and If 
you have nothing left you and y<uir wife will have to go barefooted all wlntch 
One man got a nian to shear the crop for him, and after the cropper had 
cleaned up the farm the landlor<l came ^nd told him he (|id not like the man 
and turned him out without his wages.* Ilis wife had to be carried to the 
wagon, us she could not walk. He is now making ties to earn his bread. The 
landlord never knew when election day came ; he had to get out his cotton and 


give it away. 

Most all of the people In here are worse than barefooted, and very near naked. 
The bunkers and merchants get what they make and then Avonld not sell them 
a pair of shoes. I know some good women who have sewed old rags together 
for footwear. 

I have 50 acres of land myself, title clear, but I am unable to get shoes for 
my wife unless I have the cash. We are still here, and we are both getting old. 
I am nearly 70 years old, and am a crippled old relief soldier. Our children 
are all married and gone ; most of them are capital slaves. If we could get a 
g(K)d organizer in this country I believe that it would almost go socialistic by 
the 1916 election. 

Now, brother Tom, you can count on me and my wife in for better times for 
the working man. You may have the wastebasket ready for this, but if I see 
this ill print I will tell more next time. It is more of the truth, so help me 


Moses. 


Yours for {he grancl old Rebel, 


]’. W. Ukasoner. 


liLANo, Tkx., Xoremher 28, Wt/[. 

Mr. E. K. Meitzen, IlaUcitsiMle, Tex. 

I>EAR Comrade: Seeing In the Rebel that you Avill he in Dallas December 15 
in the Interest of Texas tenants thought I would tell you the condition of Llano 
County. 

There are 700 farms in Llano County. The county clerk’s office shows that 
there are only 8 out of every 100 that are clear of mortgage. Oxford, a thriving 
village six years ago and lying 12 miles to the south of Llano, Is to-day depopu- 
latetl on account of landlordism. A few years ago there was a good school of 
90 students; this year there is no school at all. They have moved the school 8 
miles away; the gin has moved 12 miles away; the blacksmith shop is closed. 
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There is a still and n small store, which is proppe^l up by two logs to keep it 
from falling over. The mail from Llano to Premier Icksbnrg has been cut in 
two. If you write a letter at Llano for Freilericksburg the letter has to go to 
Austin, tiien out on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

What has caused all this change? Landlordism. 

They claim 40,000 acres of land. There Is another man named Stribling wlm 
lays ciaim to 75,000 acres of land. They tore down the houses and turned out 
the farmers to escape the tax upon the tillable land. The renters are in a bad 
fix ; some of them try to trap in winter ; some have to pay the skunk-hide 
owner the third hide for catching the varmints. Some renters go 12 miles to 
work and furnish their own tents. 

Llano County lost in population (from 1900 to 1910) 1,(M)0 people. So joii 
see that landlordism is depopulating this western country. 

There are other persons here who claim 13,000 acres. 

There is a fine roller mill here that has been idle for several years, because 
the landlords forced the renters to raise cotton instead of wheal. There are 
vacant houses all over the town of Llano. 

The credit merchants and banks assist Ihe landlords in forcing a large cotton 
croj) upon the renters. There is no earthly chance for diverse crops as long as 
a few own all the land. 

On and ui) with the Land T.eague of AnnuMca! 

Your comrade, 


N. W. Tkuuy. 


OoRMAX, Tfa'., Xorrmhcr 26, lOUf. 

Editor The Rebel, HuUcttin illc, Tid‘. 


Dear ( 'omkades : I will send you the report from our ballot at Kokomo, 
Tex. : Socialist, 21 ; Donk, 9 ; Republican, 3. There were several Donks that 
didn’t vote on account of the head of the ticket. Now don’t you know I would 
hate to belong to a party I wouldn’t vote in. Of course, they haven’t any 
party and don’t vote ; we as Socialists know what we are voting for. 

Well, we renters in this part are up against it; the merchants and bankers 
are taking lots of te^ms, cow^s, hogs, and anything they can get that will bring 
m<mcy, I do not 4fno\v W’hat the poor people are going to do in this part of 
the country. * 

Some w’ho own their land will be compelled to lose what they have paid on 
it. Oh, why can they not see that socialism is the only remedy and vote 
for their family one time. 

Yours, for vic tory, 


.1. .\. M(\\eely. 


Lamasoo, Tex., Norvmhcr 27, /9/.}. 

Dear TTk key ; T am going to give yon a sUcdch of how things are in Fannin 
County. 

In the first place, let me say that S on( of every 19 are renlers, and they are 
mixed up; part of us ai’e working on (lie halves, and the main crop is cotton. 
Onr cotton crop in this country is short and corn is almost a failure. There 
are hut few' men in this part of Texas w'ho have enough corn to last longer 
than the 1st of next March, and only a few' have meat enough to last that 
long, and all of us poor serfs or tenants are in debt for supplies for this crop. 
With cotton at 12 cents there will be lots of nien^who cup not pay out and 
have a 5 cent piece left. 

Now, Comrade Hickey, this is not all that is before us; our merchants tell 
ns that they are in just as bad shape as we are. Unless we pay them they 
can not help us next year, and onr cotton will not i)a,v half we owe. The banks 
are not putting out anything, and the land hog is trying to soothe onr minds 
by telling us that Woodrow' is going to see that w'e don’t suffer, and 80-per-cent 
Ferguson is soon to take charge at Austin, and things are going to get better. 

1 have talked with lots of men in this country — tliat is, lots of the renting 
class, and some who own or partly owui their homes — and they tell me that 
never in their life have they been in such distressing condition ; and I w’nnt to 
stty further that we renters are living in the most miserable huts, absolutely 
unfit for COW' barns ; yet w^e are in them, and if we say anything to Mr. Land- 
lord about fixing a better bouse he w ill say it is no trouble to rent. So there 
you are, and must just put up with what you have or move and let some other 
poor devil take your place. 
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Now, a word to the boys: It is part our fault. If we would come together 
like men and demand our rights we would get much better treatment CJom- 
rades, stop and think; there is not a paper in this Government that has taken 
the stand that the Uebel has and I tliink we owe it our supi>ort. 

I sent in eight subscriptions just after the election and now I am hustling 
for eight m()re. I am going to get them ; others can do the same. 

Comrades, you don’t know what is in the future. The past three years I have 
had four orphan cliildren to feed and clothe. Now I am having to do my own 
housekeeping, and I think that just about as bad as voting tlie l)onk ticket. 

With much love lor our Uebel, I am with you to the laul, 

J. A. ClIArMAN. 


Yoakt'm, Ti:x'„ March .0, 1915. 

Kditor The Ueukl. 

Dear Coxhcvde: T am in on any plan of organization you may adopt. 

The [)lau to nominate our State (ieket a year aheaii of tlie i)riniarles is in 
accord with dreams I have had for some time. So may it be. 

Now, I tmi not a renter. I own a littel 80-acre Freestone County sandy-land 
farm, but I can give you .some experionce.s which would shame a lifteenth cen- 
tury serf or a IMexicaii peon. 

Three or four years ago, after denying my family of everything except tlu; 
bare necessities of life, I succeeded in paying my place out and bad $50 left. 
We. were living practically out of doors. After consulting with my wife*, W(^ 
decided to borrow .$200 from the hank. We did .so. mortgaging all our live 
stock and cotton crop, of cour.se. Before this note was due our baby .sickened 
and died, adding a doctor’s and funeral bill to our expenses. Tlien a horse died. 
We then borrowed $150 to replace liim ; so, avIu'U pay day came I fell short $2(X) 
and lost two inen'e hor.ses. borrowed $200 more. So this fall I owed the 
bank $430, l>esides a store account. I made .seven bales of cotton, which .sold for 
6.87§, and paid the bunk $170, the store nothing. The banker very graciously 
agi-eed to let me luive two bale.s of cotton ami run me over for the balance by 
tying up every tiling again, and had the audacity to tell me that I had to pay 
12 per cent intei’est whether it .suited me or not, ns they h,!^d to boi-row money 
and pay from 3 to 5 per cent, and interest had gone up on <hem; beside, they 
mu.st have foo(l and clotldng themselve.s. ('>f c.uir.^e, I know wlio must pay this 
bill, though myself and family must suiter. 

I could go ou and till page after page on this subject, hut v, lint’s tlu* use. 

Kjjie H. Kouge.s. 


[W. If, Niiliols, (iculcr in p'nrrni ni(>r<h.‘in(liso. ] 

Mc Uae, Tek.. Uori’E 1. 
fraahoc, Tc.v., Dcvnahcr 20 ', 191). 

K. O. Mkitzex. 

Sir; I am sending you the result of ;ui investigation of tin renters and small 
landowner.s of the northern part of Fannin County. In the tir.st KX) names 
tfuit wc got, taking the names as th(‘y came, 10 of which owned tlicir homes, 
the.se questions were asked, all alike: First. Do you own your home; second, 
If not, how do you rent ; third, are you out of debt ; fourth, can you finance 
another crop without help; fifth, are your children in scliool; if not, why not. 

The renters’ answers, \Wth few exception.s, were “ No.” The small land- 
owners, by getting all that they made, could answer “ Ye.s.” Those renters met 
and asked the que.stion. What are we going to do? And it is the most serious 
question tliat they ever asked in their liv(*s. If you can answer it for them it 
will be a favor long remembered. We have bad two crop failures here, and the 
present price of cotton has left Xhe most of the renters in a pitiable condition ; 
not able to pay tlieir debts. A large portion have nothing but a large family 
and their apixdites. Home owners are on the decrease. Some renters that made 
a crop last year can not make one this year. If the people owned the land 
here they could stand the present skin game a little longer. To divide with the 
landowner, the banker, and the merchant is going to bring a collapse. Already 
small business men are facing bankruptcy. The landowners here sometimes sell 
laud to a farmer to get one-half of what he makes till the laud is paid for, and 
I heard one peddler of land say that he never had but one man to get away 
from him with the land, and this nuin sold to another man and paid off his 
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note, or he never would have got out of debt with his land, T.ord, it in just out 
of the question to think of a man buying a home now at the present prices of 
land and ever paying for it from the proceeds of the land, l^and Is priced here 
at $25 to $50 and $75 per acre, and the idea of a renter owning land lias about 
banished. He no longer has any hope of a home of his own, no prospect of a 
home for Ids child ; the one thought that seems to be general in the mlnd.s of 
the people is that a revolution of .some kind is on. Some expectetl the Demo- 
cratic Party to help the average man, but nothing l)ut ruin and <lisaster, igno- 
rance and poverty is stalking hand in hand with not even a proini.se of lielp. 
They say summer is coming, and if we will be good that we will get our reward 
up yonder where the. sun never sets and the dew never falls. 

Yours for Ixdter cunaltioiis, 

W. II. XicHons. 


Simmons (’ity, Tr.x., Drccnihcr 191). 

E. O. Meitzkn, IfaUrltsrillCy T(\r. 

Dear CoArnADE : I .see in the Uebel wliere you adverthsod for our comrades 
to write to you about boM’ our landlords have treated us. 'Well, I shall say thJit 
I for one have been treateil ba<lly in tlu* past; and I don't know liow I shall 
be treated in the future. One landman, I sliall call him, pastured my crop in 
1912 and there was thia'e of us — lliey wei-e my brothers and my.solf. The land- 
lord and a mercluuit got all we made. In 1013 I and my brothers rented what 
was called the Seth Garner ranch. It was said the ranch was 800 acres. Hl.s 
son, Mr. SidiK'y Garner, rcnded the sahl Garner rancli to M., E., and I. After Mr. 
Garner let ns have his father’s ranch to cultivate, lie said that we could do as 
we pleased with what was there. After telling ns about the pastures and about 
the fields and so on, IMr. G. sold out to Mr. Stout. Then things changed 
and he completely run over us; me in particular. He was always trying to boss 
me, and lie seeiiiod to want to pick at my \vork. Tliey come and took tlie fruit 
and tramped on uTiat we planted in the orchard; tliey even cut our cane and 
shoots of our corn. Mr, G. gave ns the orchard free and we were to have all 
we could make on the orchard if we would clean it up and cultivate it. It took 
ns about one montl^ to put it in shape for planting. The country there at 
Cadiz is full of gnas.s burrs and it is bard work to pick cotton in it. Well, 
when time came for iis to gather out* crops we gathered our corn and some of 
our cotton. Tliere were 9 acres of cane feed ami 2 acres and over of corn. 
Mr. S, wanted posse.ssion, so we iiad to move and he got what we had not 
gathered, so he got all our feed. Well, this is only a sketch ; I could tell you 
something more, but it is useless, so I \vill cut my facts short right hero. 

I will tell you somctliiiig about coming to Simmons City. I started out to 
find a place to rent, and I hardly knew which way to turn. I traveled all day, 
but I never saw nothing lianlly but very large pastures and not much stock, 
but no lionses by tlie way. By and by I campeil in the Lion Lane and the next 
morning I turned down the road to Simmons City, Tex. I got there about 12 
o’clock and met Mr. Darnell, the land agent. 

We got on a deal of some land and I went back and went to moving to Sim- 
mons. I never sau" so iinicli land all under fence as there is here. And to 
think how many poor people are without Iionies and so much land tied up with 
barlied wire, and it out of use. There has lieen one man killed since I came 
here, and I and my two brothers and the sherilt was there. 

We carried 7 bushels of corn to the Oakville mill and some man stole onr 
corn. I don’t know whether the miller at Oakville ;yiii mal^ goixl our corn or 
not. We are not able to lose onr corn, it is our only show for bread. 

1 and my brother, ^Mark is his name, have a lease for a year. He and his 
family are living on corn bread and water most of the time. It took all his 
cotton and part of his corn to pay his store account and he owes a lot yet. He 
gets a little milk, but not enough to do nuicl^ good and he has a house to 
live in. 

I and my mother have to take the weather as It comes, living out here in a 
tent. I went to Three Rivers, it is a .station or a town. Well, I saw two young 
men sitting down eating a green pie melon. They said they had had nothing 
to eat slnc’e tlie morning before, and they said they were afraid to beg for fear 
of being arrested. They could not get any work so far ; that they came all tlie 
way from San Antonio and had not struck up with any job. I told them to gi^ 
to a place where some men were digging a well, as tliey might get in there. 
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The people are in a bad shape in this place, but they are killing some game 
along liere and some are killing rabbits for a living, but I don’t think they 
bring tliein very much. 

I do not know whether you can read this that I have written or not ; it is 
misting rain and the smoke almost blinds me. But I will send it along and 
you can do as you think best with it. Capitalist speculators come in here and 
do more hunting than those that live here. They owe the poor class of people 
for all they are worth. The Bible says owe no man anything but love, and so 
they pay in stones for our bread and a serpent for our meat. 

Well, I will bring iiiy remarks to a close; remember I am with vou all in a 
good Armageddon battle until won. 

.T. L. AVkbstkr. 


Thoaiastox, Tkx., J'i'hruunj JO, JOlo. 

]Mr. K. O. Meitzen, llaUcttsvilIc, Tex. 

Dear Comrade: I rent at third and fourth. The house here is 14 by 11; 
kitchen, 14 by 7, is joined on to the side of the house; has no ceiling. There is 
one wooden window. The roof is not much good ; is in bad order. 

I have three sons and have to sleep in the crib, which has no battings. 

The water has to be gotten from the river, which is about 300 yards away. 
I have to water the horses in a tub ; there is no stable. I have a little pasture 
for four horses, but it is on the si<le of the river where there is never any 
grass — only cockleburs. 

CAAiros. 


, Thoafastox, Tex., Fcbrnar}i 10, 19 f'). 

Mr. E. O. Meitzex, HaUettsviUe, Tex. 

Dear Comrade: I have a good house, stable, and well. I have to buy the 
wood, I get .$0 a month and we are starving on that. The hor.ses arc not ’gooil. 
I rent on halves. I get a piece of land for garden, but have to give lialf. 

Y. ^Iedkano. 


TiroMAsTox, Tex.. I'ehntarjf 11, 191!). 

Mr. E. O. Mettzex, IldUeifsviUc, Tex. 

Dear Co^irade: I rent on third and fourth. The landlord would not let me 
have land for garden. He never has built a <*rib or stable; only a one-room 7 by 
9 cottonseed shed ; nor would, he give me cori-al or pens. 

The water was inclosed, but I had to buy the pump. When T get out of a 
fix I have to pay for it. The Ijindlord will not let me plant feed tor my teams; 
I have to give part of top fodder. 

He does not want to tix the iiouse for me. If a child walks across the floor 
the whole house shakes ; the wind comes through the cracks. When it rains 
everything gets wet. This house was built r)0 years ago. I have been here 16 
years. Does not say anything about my milch cows, but will not let them and 
the horses get water from the place. 

Hernandez. 


Tiiom ASTON, Tex., February 11, 191). 

Mr. E. O. JlaUct^fivlUe, Tex. 

Dear Comrade: I rent on halves. I have a house, 14 by 14; two rooiu.s, one 
of which is so small that one person can hardly stand in it. I have six in the 
family — all boys. 

The tools furnished by the landlord are not fit to w’ork. All w’ork has to be 
done by force of human laborjr He does not fix the tools. I have a limit on 
groceries, but can hardly live. 

I asked for credit to buy some clothing for my wife and children and he 
denied it, unless I would give a mortgage on my horse. 

Manuel Longobia,, . 


Thomaston, Tex., February 10, 1915. 

Mr. E. 0. Meitzen, HaUettsviUe, Tex. 

Dear Comrade : I I’ent on third and fourth. T have a good house and a good 
W'dl about 300 yards from the house. The landlord did not give me u stable. 
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fto I had to build it at my expense. I also had to put a windmill up ; he would 

1 was allowed to raise hOj?s find a few cows, and the landlord pave me a 
patch to plant cane for feed and a garden ; but I luive to manage his farm or 
ranch. I get free wood. 

Luis Bones. 


Oak Wood, Tex., December Ibi). 

Mr. T. A. Hickey, llallcttsvillc, Te.i\ 

Dear Comrade: I will let yon laiow how we are getting along. My story 
will shock you, I know. . 

We people are .starving. can not get an work to do at any price. >ever 
made any corn and only half a cotton crop, and got but 6 cents a pound for it. 
We just paid half out of debt. We can't buy any winter clothes. We gathered 
our cotton on nothing but cotton-seed lard made Into gravy ; no hope hei'o for 
meat. It Is trouble. 

I want you to help us to call on the (Jovernment for help, for we need help 
.so bad, 8ome landlords are lielping their renters in this bad time. We can’t 
make any crop, if something Isn’t done. We can’t bury one of our family. ^ I 
knew a good man that dh'd last week and the county had to buy his coffin. 
He was a young man and a goo<l worker an<l a good Christian. If I were to 
die to-day "the county would have to bury me; not only me but nearly every 
renter In this country. 

I want to t(‘ll you that I have lived honestly fill my life; never committed a 
crime in my life; but I am ready to <lo something that will help my starving 
family; if it takes my life, let it be. 

Comrade, tell us what lias caused this trouble; panic? f^onie say the war 
with Germany; some, the Democrat administration. I am going to tell you 
what has caused it here. For the past seven years all of the land Ims been 
fenced up by big laud hoarders and they force the renters to plant nothing 
but cotton, until cotton put us on starvation. They would not let us lamters 
})lant corn and raise stock. That is the way T look at it. 

Well. I have told v#u enough. If you don’t believe me, just come and see for 
yourself. • 

Your.s, truly, G. M. M Alston. 


Baoata, Tex.. December (9, 191). 

Mr. W. S. Noble. 

Dear Sir: As it is your request for a letter from the people, T will write you 
a few lines this morning. Times are liard with us at pre.sent. We haven’t 
made much of a crop and got but little for it. T don't know what the people 
are going to do, unless they can get some help from somewhere. If the people 
don’t get help they will suffer before th(*y can get another crop. If you can do 
anything for us it will be highly appreciated. 

So T will close, hoping you will have good times again. 

J. M. Smith. 


XoRDHEiM, Tex., December 11, 10 L). 

Henry l^hnricls, landlord, v. Tsidro Madriyal, tenant . — Henry Sharwts had 
two tenants, both were brothers; Ysldro Madrigal i%id all Ins accounts, but 
the brother left owing the landlord .$36. Both had separate accounts and 
separate land, so the landlord put an attachment on the household of both. 
One stayed for next year and Ysidro Madrigal left the place and was not allowed 
to get not even a shirt or blanket or a dress for children or wife. 

Frits Remrner v. Encarnacion Aguinr . — AguTne is renter of Remmer, of 
Shiner, The tenant pays rent money. Wlieii Remmer told him to hold the cot- 
ton until he could get 12 cents. When cotton got to .5 and 6 cents he demanded 
the rent, while tenant protested to sell at that price; so landlord drew an 
attachment on 17 bales and .still the renter was left owing $40. 

II. Htemmer v. E. Aguine . — Aguine let Stemmer have $2(X) at 6 per cent. Said 
money was to pay interest on a note that Aguine owed on 100 acres of land. 
Aguine has let H. Steinmer have ns much ns $700 for several times, ami has 
traded with said mercliant for 10 years. When he went to get the money 
H. Stemmer paid himself, on the store account; that let Aguine lo.se $1,000 
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that he had on the land; so amon;; friends was raised $300 and the Interest was 
paid. Otherwise would have lost. 

Oscar t^chuh v. Ben Hernandez and Francisco Chapa. — Said Schulz is man- 
ager of Carl Arnold’s place. Said Schulz wanted to hold the cotton for better 
l)rices. Tenant deinaiids him to furnish money to eat and pay cotton pickers, 
and not to sell until cotton be worth 10 cents, but he said he didn’t have any 
money, .so tenant sold cotton and gave him half. He tried to hold tenant 
with Hix-.shooter ; then A. A. Lyn, constable of Kiinge, was called and all was 
('xplained to him. lie gave order for tenants to take their cotton to town, 
but made remarks if tenants didn’t, obey s.aid Schulz for Schulz to shool tenant. 

Two orphan boys, nei)hews of Mrs. Ken Hernandez, came to see Mrs. Her- 
nandez, and they turned horses loose in the little pasture. This was Sat- 
urday evening. Sunday morning (1. Schulz took horses and demanded .$200. 
IMr. Ben Hernandez went and saw Deputy Sheriff O. r>. Haynes, and Mr, 
Haynes i)honed to Schulz to come to lUmge, where he went and was told to 
deliver said horses. 

().s(ar Schulz r. T. A. Hernandez. — Schulz wanled to put pickers on Her- 
nandez’s cotton, to which said tenant objected, because cotton pickers and land- 
lord would take all the money, as picking was SO to 85 cents; cotton was 

bringing 4 to 5 cents a pound, and there was nothing left for tenant and 

family to live on much less to pay the store bills and doctor and drugs. He also 
.said he would liold about 100 bushels of corn, so tenant went to R S. Schlei- 
cher, county attorney of De Witt, f<»r advice. He said, “Pick your cotton. 
Pay as much as you can to every man you owe, and pick your (*otton your- 
self. Tell Schulz to bring a civil suit against you if he does n<»t agree to 
what you are going to do. If he bidngs a suit, I will represent you and 
wouldn't charge you evem my expenses; it is a sliame what they are doing 
with workmen.’’ ' So by- the time Hernandez came from Huero, Schulz had 
hired an attorney. So said attorney came to Hernandez’s home and told the 
wife to tell Mr, Hernandez to come to his otlice at Bunge, which Hernandez 

did. After going over the case the attoriuw for Schulz said, “Go ahead just 

like I\rr. Schleiclier. county attorney of De Witt County, told you to do.” 
Schulz's attorney said Schulz is crazy. 

Frhardt <(• Sons v. Renters. — Echardt Sons, landlords, required renters to 
haul the cotton 20 to 25 miles to Yorktown, wluM’e tliey ♦have a gin and are 
shareholders of tlie cotton-oil mill. Thb renters go from near, or about G 
miles from Bunge, and pass Nordheim to lake cotton to Yorkt()wn, about 20 
miles. Also they bidng cotton from near, or about 5 mih'S from Nixon. 

They used to* have German, American, and Bohemian renters, but they 
refused to do as the landlord said, so now they have Mexicans, and all of 
them trade at their stores or pay $50 l>omis. Some, it is said, l)ave agreed, 
while others are leaving the places. Charles Echardt, when we fir.st organ- 
ized the Benters’ Union of America, said to tin? president if we had any meet- 
ing he would put all in jail. .John Butler, justice of the peace of Nordheim, 
Tex., said to one of the members that if he would find out when the i-euters 
had a meeting he would order them all put in jail. Threats only, never doing 
anything. 

Avffust Buroin r. Crisforal Meza. — Burow rented Meza 100 acres of land 
for five years. I\Ieza done all the work with his teams; cleared the land and 
broke it,' put up fences, .and took out all the wood. Jiurow^ didn't pay for all 
this w'ork and took the place from Meza. 

Angnst Burow v. Alberto Chapa. — Landlord told tenant he (landlord) W’ould 
let him have all ihe mon#y to pay cotton picking and give credit to get some- 
thing to eat, and that he w’ante<l to sell cotton when it reached 12 cents. 
When cotton got to 5 and G cents he .sold it for 7 cents, and tenant w’as left 
in debt; no payment to store; all went to the landlord and the cotton pickers. 

Robert Riedel v. FraneUseo 67/ apo.— Francisco Chapa owed Biedel from one 
year before. Chapa had a Iwlc of cotton wdiich w'as mortgaged to Charles 
Arnold. Riedel took it from F. Chapa and sold it to pay himself. Didn’t 
give tenant one cent to buy something to eat. Had to raise a subscription 
among the tenants to get something to e.at for said family. 

Julias H. Men v. Romon Alaniz.— J. H. Men refused to give tenant .some- 
thing to eat and wouldn’t let him have money to have cotton pickers, because 
the wife of said tenant was confined and sick. Landlord took all cotton— 
about 6 bales in the field — and 100 bu.shels of corn. 

Asterloh Neutzlcr v. F. A. Hernandez.— ¥. A. Hernandez had spent from 
$300 to $400 every year; also recommended many customers to said firm. 
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Said Hernandez had dealt with said firm since 1889, and always paid except 
this year, as said Hernandez was hurt and had been in bed since the 16th of 
November. Sent a boy to go and sell one bale of cotton and was paid 2 cents. 
Bale weighed 571 pounds and brought 1^11.40. Five dollars was paid to land- 
lord, and the balanc'e was paid to said firm. Then was asked to advance $6 
for groceries until he picked one bale, and was refiiseti. Man in bed and 
children and wife crying for something to eat; that is enough to cause one 
to be a Zapata or Villa. 

Mrs. J. Taylor v. Renters. — Mrs. .T. Taylor last year let the renter have a 
few old tools to work the land, tools valued at $40. This year the renter didn’t 
have the money, but had .5 hogs, and they were taken away from him at $3.50 
apiece, while E. De los Santos offered $0 a head if .sold to him, but the man- 
ager of ISIrs. Taylor said that he wouldn’t sell them at $10 a head. 

Amos Lcicis r. Francisco Rodriync :;. — Francisco Kodriguez rented 100 acres 
from Amos Lewis at $5 an acre. He couuldn’t ptiy the rent ; he only paid 
$250 cash, and landlord drew an attachment against mules, wagons, cultiva- 
tors, planters, corn, f('ed, and everything, and he was left on public road. 
When the landlords stand goocl for tenants they give so much per month ; 
if not enough, they have to work and go hungry until the 1st of the month. 

Near Uunge a landlord was unable to get a hand to pull corn, and he went 
to the tenant and asked him to go and help him pull corn, but the tenant told 
him he had too mucli cotton to pick. Tenant asked what he would pay by 
the day, and the landlord said 50 cents a day, so tenant said he should look 
for some one else. The landlord took a stick and hit the tenant a blow on 
the arm and broke it in two. The law wouldn't pay any attention to such 
cases, so renter or tenant left and lost bis crop. 

Landlord made an attempt to rape a Alexican tenant’s wife, between Charco 
and Hunge, and complaint was entered lit justice court. Landlord sent word 
that he didn’t have time to come to answer to said case unless he was t)aid for 
time lost. 

A aiexiean came out of a saloon and stopped on a l)anana peeling and slipped 
to the sidewalk. A deputy was close by. aial he took his six-shooter and beat 
him over the head and put him in jail. He had to i)ay a fine, ns the officer said 
he was drunk, but tla^ barkeeper said that was not so, as he had had only one 
gla.ss of beer, and tlntt he had never se^at him drunk in 10 years. 

Landlord {do not remember name) r. F. (Inerra . — Because Mr, Huorra had 
his crop clean, and with [denty crop, and landlord couldn’t clean his crop, he 
took the crop from IMr. Guerra. 


NouDJfEiM. Tex., Decejnhrr IS, Idl ). 

Mr. E. O. Meitzex. 

Deab Cojibaue: 1 have to say that with this I inclose some testimony; of 
course, I could send hundreds, but as .soon as I am able I will do .so. Of course, 
if I am called before the investigation committee of the Federal land investiga- 
tion, I will tell more, better and exactly 
I am to sei’ve, 

F. A. Hernandez. 

Ecliardt <G S^ons i\ F. A. Hernandez. — F. A. Hernandez owed a note of $160 
to said Kchardt & Sons, and on or alxuit the 10th of April said F. A. Her- 
nandez called a meeting, and on or about the 17th of April organized a local of 
the Renter.s’ Union of America. Said Echurdt & Sous then brought a suit to re- 
cover said money, when they knew it was impossible to he paid by F. A. Her- 
nandez, but witli the object of weakening the cliaracter of said A. Hernandez. 
They brought a suit by their attorney, 1. Boal, of which charges, cost, and 
interest amounted to $119. Of tlu^ same $19 ^^as paid by the constable of 
Nordheim; he helped the .said F. A. Hernandez with that much; balance was 
paid by F. A. Hernandez. 


I»louNT Silva, Tex., Mai'ch (?}, 191o. 

Dear Comrade: I first rented land and moved on to the Steiner Valley farm 
December 18, 1884. There were 85 families (more or less) renting and culti- 
vating land on this farm. Several families lived in tents, while frequently two 
families would be found living in the same house. 

All renters are hired by the day, as laborers, on said farm. 
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Judge Dyer, who was one of the first (If not the first) county judges 
(a Democrat), was the superintendent of the farm and a real good-hearted 
man, and treated us all so well that we learned to love him for his kindness 
to us. 

There was a schoolhouse there, and all religious denominations preached in 
it. Prof. (Capt.) Wasson, a renter on the farm, taught our school, and he was 
also a son-in-law of Judge Dyer, but the captain was a Populist and a candi- 
date for Representative once on the Union liUbor ticket, and then came out for 
Populism, and, I think, was nominated and ran for Representative on this 
ticket. Judge Dyer was also at this time a Populist. 

The renters were practically all Farmers’ Alliance men and had a strong or- 
ganization there. Every renter was doing the best he could under the renting 
conditions, and had a good school and plenty preaching and Sunday school, 
and we were as happy as renters could be for six years. 

Then, after six years of hard work under good Judge Dyer, there came 0. D, 
Johns (who married Miss Bessie Steiner), a lawyer, from Austin, Tex., and 
put up a store at Fowler, and came around to each of the renters and told us 
that Cleburne, Hillsboro, Whitney, and Morgan were charging us too much 
profit on goods and that he (C. D. Johns) Avas going to sell goods at 10 per 
cent above cost to all the renters, and he insisted that avo give him our trade. 
We began to do this and traded Avith him one year, and Ave Avero charged more 
for goods than aa’o had oA^er paid in years past at any of the other towns, viz, 
Cleburne, Hillsboro, Whitney, and ^Morgan. 

So at the end of the first year A\’e practically quit buying supplies at C. D. 
Johns’s and began to do as Ave had done for scA'en years prior to his coming, 
and traded at other tOAvns. Then aa’c liA'ed on the farm pretty much as before 
for tAvo years, altliough the most of us bought a feAv supplies along from C. D. 
Johns’s store, because Ave Avei-e Avorking under him as our superintendent (he 
having discharged Judge Dyer and elected himscdf superintendent), and Ave 
felt that he Avould chase us olf if aa’c did not divide our trade at least AVith him. 
But he finally made us such high prices on goods that Ave just quit him alto- 
gether. 

Then came the change, and it Avas in 1804 that the renters made their last 
crop on the Steiner farm. 

In Septembei-, 1804, Ave renters got Avind of a movement^ on the part of C. D. 
Johns to rent the fai’in out to be cultivated on the halves. We AA'ent to C. D. 
Johns and asked him about it, and he Avould not tell us Avhat ho intended to do 
about the renting of (he farm. Tins Avas in September, and we had a splendid 
crop, iind the best crops on the farm easily made one HOO-pound bale cotton per 
acre. I, myself, gatliered 40 bales off of .50 acres and fully 5 bales remained in 
the fiehl that I could not gather by Christmas in 1804. We gathered all our 
cotton that Ave could and could hire gathered by Christmas, and in December, 
1894, there Avas a gang of Texas State convicts came in and pitched their 
camps, and promptly on .January 1, 1805, the guards marched the convicts into 
our cotton patches, and Avith sticks and l»y hand they began to and did knock 
dOAvn our cotton Avhich Ave had been unable to get picked up to that date. 

t myself had fully fiAe bales of cotton in the field, and my father had died 
in August, 1894, and left my mother (then over 61 years old) and she could 
not get all of her crop out. She hired one man, Avho had helped my father 
cultivate 30 acres in cotton, and Avhen .January 1, 1895, reached us my mother 
had 16 acres of cotton that had never had a lock of cotton i)icked, because she 
could not get pickers, and there Avere several other renters tlmt had many bales 
(»f cotton in theofields. ♦Yet not one of us Avere permitted to gather our cotton 
after January 1, 1895, and the Texas State convicts knocked it down, got in 
a line, and w^ere forced by the guards to kick these stalks, laden with our 
ungathered cotton, into Avlnd roAvs Avith their feet— thus making stalk rakes of 
their limbs. 

Now, be it remembered that all farming lands in those parts of Texas Avere 
and are ahvays rented by or before .July. So, this being the case, Avhlcli is the 
truth, Ave, not less than 60 families of renters, Avere not able to get any land 
anyAvhere in 50 or 100 miles of the Steiner Valley farm, near FoAvler, in Hill 
and Basque Counties. 

Noav, pause a moment and let me tell you the most heart-rending portloiii of 
my dreadful experience, as a result of landlordism in Texas. For all those 
years 60 families liad AAorked together in peace; our children had gone to the 
same humble schoolhouse, Avliich, by the AA^a.v, Ave had built Avith our con- 
tributed money aud labor, and in Avhlch Ave had met every Sunday in AA^orship 
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of the meek and lowly Nazarene, and in whose name we had taught onr chil- 
dren to trust as In no other, and we had met in this little schoolhouse around 
the cold and lifeless forms of our beloved fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
and children, whose lives had been spent on the old farm which we had learned 
to love, even as if it had been our own. Of course, we had to pay tribute to 
the landlord, but custom had taught us to be contented with our lot, and on 
July 4, May Day, San Jacinto, and Christmas we had made merry and praised 
Goil for the “ land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

But, alas, we — not less than 350 men, women, and children — In the very dead 
of winter had to load up in wagons and bid goodbye forever to what we, in 
other years, had learned to call home; and that is not all, either, for we had to 
look for the very last time on the little schoolhouse from which had been held 
the many funerals of our loved ones; and last, but not least, we looked for 
the very last time upon the graves of these most dear to us and bade each 
other an everlasting farew’ell amid a sea of tears which freely downed from our 
broken hearts and w hich no language can ever portray. 

Now, those convicts were not hired by the State to O. D. Johns, but Johns 
simply rented the great Steiner Valley farm of 4,000 acres to the State of Texas 
on the halves, for how' many years I do not know'. 

We had to pile up our farming iiyplements and corn and sell them and it to 
any one and for any price. 

Most of the people went West, and I came to Smith County and bought 190 
acres, and for the same I paid $2.50, $5, and $8; have lived here since 1895 
and still ow'e $400. 

C. 1). Johns told mo one year that the rent on the land I cultivated corn and 
cotton paid him $6, even though cotton was low'. 

TI»e story is that tiiis land only cost old I>r. Steiner a pony and a quart of 
whisky. Dr. Ralph Steiner, now’ health ollicer of Texas, by Colquit’s appoint- 
ment, and A. S. Burleson, I‘ostnmster (loneral, by tlie appointment of Wilson, 
are the heirs of old Dr. Steiner who opened up this farm. 

Johns and Burleson married tlie sisters of Dr. Ralph Steiner, of Austin. 

Inclosed is a list^ of the old renters who once lived there and who W’ore 
forced to leave lliere at the same time 1 did. Also a list“ of men (not renters 
there) who know' of he facts in this case. 

I left the farm rti Marcli, 1895, ayd the convicts entered the field right at 
my gate, and the guards used to curse the convicts right at my door and in 
front of my wife' and cliildren. Some had to leave .just debts because of not 
being allowed to gather the cotton; T did not, hut some did. 

D. A. CniNK. 


N(mI)^ET^r, Tex., December J, 

Mr. E, 0. Metzen. 

Dear Brother; I t«nko the pelasure of dropping you these few’ lines. I am 
just up from bod. On the Idth of Xovemh(*r, on Monday, al)out 10 o’clock, I 
was going to Uunge. As I started fiann hoim\ the horse run away wimn I 
w'as about 150 yards from tlie liouse. He l>roke the jumper and struck me 
on the left side, breaking tliree ribs. For 12 days I was between life and 
death and unable to get a doctor or medicine. On account of that all w'anted 
cash. But now' I am able to bo up since yesterday, althougli it seems that 
I am injured internally. 

About those tw o letters I told you I w'ould send to you so you could publish 
them in the Rebel, I am not able to find them. 1 suM^nse tlai^v w'ere put in the 
fire by some one of the children, hut I will assure you that if I get other ones 
I W'lll send them right straight to you. 

Now, I want to tell you about what Is happening in Karnes County. Of 
two tenants (I can get their names) the lamllord demanded that their w'ives 
'Should go to W'ork in the fields, which the me» wouldn’t allow, because said 
w^omen w'ere ready to be confinei], which happened In a few days. So, for 
that reason the tenants w’ere p\it out of the place and got nothing for their 
w'ork. 

Another tenant in Charco, Goliad County, was forced by the landlord and 
merchant to pay all he owed them, w’hh'Ii he did, w'ith all his corn and one horse. 
After all was settled the landlord said to him to stay on the place for the com- 
ing year, but the tenant told him he wouldn’t stay any longer; the deputy 


^ Not printed ; 32 naines. 


2 Not printed: 10 names. 
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sheriff, brother-in-law of the landlord, told the tenant if he didn’t stay he would 
arrest him and take him to jail, and put his land on the bum. The tenant drew 
a gun and shot the hat off the oflieer. In a few hours a big mob was after the 
tenant, while some one telephoned to the county sheriff’. After said sheriff made 
invastigatiou, he said that the man had a right to protect himself, and that 
the officer hud no right to put a man in jail for not wanting to stay in said place. 

Now here in Hound, Karnes County, the landlord is the owner of everything 
that is among share croppers. The cotton is ginned in the name of the land- 
lord; he holds it and he sells it at his pleasure. When sold, they pay them- 
selves and store account ; if anything is left it is turned over to the tenant, 
hut they are not given any statement. In the same county the tenants do not 
get a cent from the cotton seed ; it all goes to the landlord. The tenant should 
get at least $1“)0 for his part. In several cases the wife of the tenant has to do 
all the washing of the landlord’s wife for nothing. I think the only way to 
get any information is to get tlie legislature and Congress to make a thoroiigli 
investigation, and to go from place to place and let tiie tenants .speak ; the said 
commission to be the judges of the misery and siiameful huts in which the 
tenants live witli their families. 

I see that every pa]»er says cut acreage of cotton ; this may l^e all right, but I 
don’t think it is needed as bad as cotton. That thing that says about 50 per 
cent be sold. This can be done by letting every farmer have one or two cows, 
some hogs, and plant ail he eats and plenty of corn; then the tenant would 
not have to sell his cotton, but the trouble is that landlords wouldn’t allow 
the tenants to plant corn, some just about 5 acres, of which tenant gets qu- 
aeres ; that is not enough for home use, less to raise tx few hogs on. Also, 
they arc not allowed even oiu' cow; some only one lau'se. If rent on third 
or fourth, 2 to 8 horses, and have to pay for land used for cane for \\orking 


horses. 

I hope y(JU will have the best (d’ success before the industrial investigation 
committee. The money men, it seems, are trying to take advantage of the 
horrible condition that we are in, Ihu*e is a big landlord that is trying to get 
about KK) acres grubbed and is offering $5 por acre; last year no one would 
grub it for $12 per acre; up to date no one has taken it. 

As soon as 1 can be up to go in the country t>r to town, I am going to see 
how much I can raise to help you all il^ the expenses a t^ Dallas. Shame to 
traffickers in human blood. We are all free men and don’t bend our knees to 
the master. I will close with my best of n‘gards. 

Yours to s(‘rve, fraternally. 


F. A. lli:i5\Axi)Kz. 


MEITZEN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


NOTH. 

Bklton, Tnx., May 2(1, 1005. 

On Oct. 1st, lOOo, without grace, for value recoiv(Ml, I, we, or either of us, 
promise to pay to the order of llie Iteltoii Trust and Loan (Jompany, at their 
office in Belton, Texas, teii dollars, with interest at the rate of ten ikm- cent per 
annum from date until paid, and ten per cent additional on amount of principal 
and interest unpaid for attorney’s fees if placed in the hands of an attorney for 
collection. 

T. L. Aij.amox. 

Paid Sept. 1, B. T.- & L. Co., by C. Sherman. 

COTTON CONTUACT. 

In consideration of services to b(‘ lamdered to , the under- 

signed by Jas, E. Ferguson, intai<ling me to sell my cotton for the best market 
price In the fall of 11105, and whereas the undersigned has, or have, agreed, and 
now agree, to consign and deliver to tlie said .Tas. E. Ferguson, at Belton, Texas, 
one bale of cotton by the first day of Oct., 190.7, to be sold by him for account 
of the undersigned, for which service the said Jas. E. Ferguson agrees to charge, 
and the undersigned to pay, $1.00 per bale on all cotton received fi’ora the 
undersigned, under said agreement, which .said charge of $1.00 per bale shall 
include his commi.ssion and all charges on said cotton, excepting fi*eights, bill of 
lading charges, all extra charges accruing on said cotton after being held for 
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one month nntl all expenses for putting unmerchantable cotton in merchantable 
condition; and whereas the Siiid Jas. E. Ferguson has prepared himself and 
agrees to hohl himself In readiness to reifeive and sell said cotton on said terms, 
the undersigned on his or their part to agree that if he or they refuse or fail 
from any cause whatever to consign to the said Jas. E. Ferguson the said nuinbei- 
of bales of cotton by the dates stipulated in this contract, in order to compensjite 
him, the undersigned will pay the said Jus. E. Ferguson, at his office in Belton, 
Texas, $1.00 for each and every bale of cotton .short of the number of bales 
agreed to bo consigned and delivered to him as afori'said ; the said $1.00 per 
bale agreed by the undersigned to be the amount of actual damages for the 
refusal or failure on the part of tlie undersigned to conn)l.v with this contract, 
and wliich said sum of $1.00 per bale tlie undersigned promi.se and agree to pay 
to the said Jas. E. Ferguson, in Belton, as aforesaid, on demand. 

All amounts which may be owing at any time by the undersigned to the said 
Jas. E. Ferguson, and all dealings and transactions between us shall be adjusted 
and payable at Belton, T('xas. and the nonpayment of any amount of said 
indebtedness to the said Jas. E. Ferguson, when due, shall, at his option, at 
once mature and render due Immediately the wholt* of said indebtedness to him 
due, or to become due, in any maimer on every account, and said indebtedness 
shall bear interest at the rate of ten per cent per annum after maturity until 
paid, and ten per cent additional on amount of principal and interest unpaid, 
for attorney’s fees if placed in the liaiids of an attorney for collection. 

Witness Iny hand at Belton, Texas, this 20th day of INIay, 1905. 

T. E. Allamon. 


GREEN EXHIBIT. 

(luECORY, Tex., , 19 i — . 

The Coleman-FuU<m Pasture Company leases to , for the term 

commencing iXovemher I, 191—, and ending November 1, 191 — , farm known as 

Taft ranch farm No. — , consisting of acres, more or less, and 

located in ISan Patricio County, Texas. 

Said tenant agret's to not subleast* any of said land nor to allow any kind 
of stock to pasture •n' run at large over same, nor to dispose of any growing 
croi)S until said crops are reatly to be harvested. 

Said tenant agrees to cultivate twenty (20 per cent) per cent, in such 
forage crops as retiuested by .said com]>any, and to deliver one-third of same 

in said comi)any’s barn at , Texa.s, and to cnllivate balance of 

sahl land in a crop of cotton, and to deliver said crop of cotton in the .seed to 

said company at the Taft Oil A Oin Company's gin at , Texas, the (^>le- 

imui-Fulton Pasture Company paying for the ginning of .same. Said tenant 
is to receive three- fourths CJ) of tlie lint and 2.50 pounds of seed at .said gin for 
each bale of an average of 500 pounds, and subject, however, to the landlord’s 
lien hereinafter set forth. 

Said tenant agrees to cut, rake, and buni, or plow under all cotton stalks and 
trash on said land prior to December I, 1914, and to cultivate said farm in a 
farmlike manner, keeping same free from weeds jiiid grasses during Ihe term 
of this lease, and to provide sutlicient teams and tools to cultivate and harvest 
all crops; also to cut and burn all brush and weeds along the fences, ditch 
banks, turn rows, and lanes, and to the miildle of the highway adjacent to the 
farm before the same go to seed; and in the event he fails to do any jiart of 
this work, as outlined above, in projier season, he hopeby agiws that the said 
company shall have the right to lake possession of said premi.ses and cultivate 
and receive tlie entire crojis as compeii.^^ation an<l rent. 

Said tenant also agrees to keep idl buildings, fences, and gates in as good 
repair as when he takes possession and to whitewash all hoard fence.s and gates 
prior to January 1, 1915, and to remove any scattering grubs that may now 
be ill said laud, and to allow no burrs to grow upon same. 

Said tenant has the privilege of pasturing acres of grassland fenced 

adjacent to said land to the extent of nme animal to every 5 acres at any 
one time. 

It is further agreed that the said company has the right to enter upon and 
cultivate any and all lauds embraced in this lea.se as soon as any crop has been 
Imrvesteil, and to enter upon said land at any time for the purpose of inspection 
or improvlug. 
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Saul company reserves tlie Iniullord’s lien upon such premises for any rent 
that may become due and for nil money and the value of all animals, tools, 
provisions, and supplies furnishecl by the landlord to the tenant to enable the 
tenant to make a crop on such premises, and to gather, secure, house, and 
put the same in condition for market; the money, animals, tools, provisions, and 
supplies so furnished being necessary for that purpose, whether the same Is 
to be paid in money, agricultural products, or other property ; and this lien 
shall apply only to animals, tools, and other property furnished by (he landlord 
to the tenant, and to the crop raised on such rented premises. 

Witness our hand this day of , 101 — . 

Coleman -P ri/roN Pasture Company, 
Ter . 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


(’nicAiit* Iij... Monday, April 12, JUIA — 10 a. m. 

Present : Cliairmnn Walsh, CNuninissioners Garretson, OTVn^iell, laMinoii, and 
Alshton. 

Chairman Walsh. ]\lr. Carlton. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. NEWCOMB CARLTON. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Please stat(‘ yonr name, Mr. Carlton. 

I\rr. Carlton. Newcomb Carlton. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residene(‘, 

Mr. Crlton. New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your occupation? 

I\Ir. Caiu.ton. President of the Western l.'nion T<'l(‘^rai>h Co. 

(diairman Wat.sh. I M'i.sh yon would state lirst liie {jceneral charader of the 
Western Union corponition. Where i.s it ehartere<l? 

Mr, Carlton, It i.s a New York company. 

Chairman Walsh, Cnder the Ittws of the Stale of N<‘W York? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes, sir: for doin^ a telep'aph and eahJe business. 

Chairman Walsh. Wluit is the amount of the capital stock? 

^rr. Carlton. One humlrc*!! million dollars. 

Chairman Walsh What are the eurnin.ijs of the com])auy annually — ^rro.s.s 
earninjjs of the confiatny « 

Mr. CAur.TON (interrnptinsC You speak of the ^r<*ss (‘arninj^s? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes. Well, i’ive ladh, pUaist*. 

Mr. Carlton. I have forgotten what it wa.s last year. Imt T will hand you u 
copy of our annual report where you will have th(‘ precise ligmas. 

Chairman Walsh. And what were the divi<lemls? 

Mr. Caui.ton. Four per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. That has obtained for how long? 

Mr. Carlton. This year. This is the first year we have paid 4 jxu’ cent. 
Previously, and I thing for a nuinl>er of years, it was 3 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state tlie relations of your company with 
other companies — the American Telegrajdj Telephone Co., the I’ostal Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. Carlton. We have no relations whatever with either company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will defer that until lati*r on as to any s\d>sidiary 
companies, I will not ask that now. What is the total number of employees 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in ordinary times? 

Mr. Carlton. About 4(),(K)0. 

Chairman Walsh. And its business extends to wfiat poiiFt— that is, so far 
as having employees is concerned? 

Mr. Carlton. We have employees as far east as Russia — very few in immlvei*; 
merely representatives. Our employees practically start in Knglaiu!. We have 
a large nuint>or in England. 

Chairman Walsh. And in all the Slates and ^Twritories in the I’niHHl States? 

Mr. Carlton, Yes„ sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the names of your braird of rlirectors. 

Mr. Carlton. I will give you that with the annual report. 

Chairman Walsh. How many directors are there? 

Mr. Carlton. There are 17. I could give you a lot of the names, but I should 
not trust my memory to tell them all. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably it would not bo advisjible to do that at this timo. 
Your suggestion about submitting them in the report will probably be best. 

9203 
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Stato in yonr way briefly what 1ms been and Is the labor policy of yonr com- 
pany with your employees. 

Mr. Cablton. Well, I can speak only for my own time. I l)pcame the executive 
officer of the company about December 1, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. It might be well, if you would, please, Mr. Carlton, just 
state what yonr position has been, running back from this time. What positions 
you have occupied and how you started in the corporation. 

Mr. Cablton, Well, my position with the Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
been comparatively brief. I came with them in 1910 in December as the execu- 
tive officer of the company. ;Mr. Vail wa.s then president ; and I succeeded him 
as president in April a year ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time your official position was what? 

Mr. Cablton, I was not with the company. 

Chairman Wai^h. I did not catch that date. 

Mr. Cablton. December, 1910, I joined the Western Uni(m as the executive 
officer. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time what had been your business? 

Mr. Cablton. For live years prior I had been managing director of the 
British Westinghouse Co. in London. For a year or more prior to that I had 
been a vice president of the Westinghouse Co. in the United States. Prior to 
that for three years the executive officer of one of the Bell Telephone com- 
panies, and Just prior to that I was director of works of the Pan American Ex- 
position, and prior to that I was an engineer. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where I interrupted yon, you may proceed. What 
has been your labor policy and the labor policy of the comiainy since you have 
been connected with it? 

Mr. Cablton. I presume you mean with respect to unions? 

Chairman Walsh. With respect to dealing with your employees. That is the 
whole thing. That would include It all — with respect to unions and your policy 
with respect to hearing grievances of employees, with respect to the question 
of whether or not you deal with them directly or deal with them collectively, 
and your entire policy. The more comprehensive and concise you can make 
it, of course, the briefer we can make your examimition. 

Mr. Cablton. The general plan which I have always jj'dppted is to have an 
open door to all employees who have grievances or who care to see me on any 
matters which interest them. I have seen a great many employees and have 
heard from hundreds by letter, expressing grievances or dissatisfaction; and 
those cases T, so far as I could, personally investigated and adjudicated them 
as best I could. I may say that — and I say this roughly, for I have never 
kept a record — I should say that fully 60 per cent of the cases that have been 
appealed to me I have found in favor of the employees. 

I should like to say parenthetically that I do not consider that, however — 
and I presume you do not mind my interjecting a theory here — I do not con- 
sider that a satisfactory way, altogether satisfactory way, to deal with em- 
ployees, because I do not think that any one man possesses sufficient of the 
judicial and is sufliciently unbiased to see altogether fair play to labor by 
that method. I have another theory which I believe should be, so far as 
dealing with labor is concerned in public-.service companies, should be fol- 
lowed. I believe, for instance, with the telegraph company, which is essen- 
tially one that operates the nervous .system of the country, I believe that every- 
thing should be done to prevent a cessation of work in so important a branch 
of our communication system. 

And I believe that as th the telegraph company, {ind I now include only the 
telegraph company in my remarks — as we are subject to the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who id)solutely tix not only our practices, 
but also what w'e should charge — 1 believe there should be a commission. 
Federal In character, that would .safeguard the interests of our employees. I 
believe that commission should be given .sufficient power and authority to see 
that fair wage.s are paid and that fair working conditions are in practice. 
I think that the corporation Is entitled to that, and I think the public are en- 
titled, as well as the employees, to that protection. Obviously, that is not in op- 
eration, but that, I believe, should be in operation so far as telegraph employees 
are concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an executive committee consisting of members 
of your board of directors? 

Mr. Cableton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 
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Mr. Carlton. Seven. 

Chairman Walsh, (^mld you pivo the nnmos of those offhand? 

Mr. Carlton. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. (?ive them to me. please? 

:Mr. Carlton. Albert Wiff^in is chairman of the executive committee; Morti- 
mer Schiff, Judge T.ovett, Henry Bishop, William II. Truesdell. Gen. Hubbard, 

and myself. , , , , , . 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company recognize collective bargaining in 
dealing with its employees? 

Mr. Carlton. I should say. In general, no; we do not have collective bar- 
gaining. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, now, who determines the policy of your company— 
the executive officers, the exc<utive committee, or the board of directors, or 
do they consider the question? 

Mr. Carlton. The executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as T explained to you before you assumed the stand, 
I Avill be compelled, on account of your necessity in getting jiway from here, to 
ask you some questions that would have been submitted by the testimony of Air. 
konmd<amp, had we been able to put him on first, q'herefore. many of these 
questions, though asked by tlie commission, are questions that have been sub- 
mit te<l by the other side. I want you to understand that in answering tliem. I 
will have to mix them, though. 

Mr. Jacob Scliiff, a director of your company and a member of your executive 
committee, testitied before this commission in New York that he believed in the 
organization of lal)or and in collective bargaining. Do you hold the same views 
upon that .subject? 

ISIr. Carlton. I believe in the organization of labor. 

Chairman AValsh. And collective bargaining? 

Air. Carlton. If collective bargaining is with an organization tliat is a 
responsible and representative one; yes. 

(Miairmnn AValsh. Ip speaking of the officers of corporations refusing to 
deal with the representatives of organized labor, Mr. Sclnff testitii'd tliat be did 
not believe that any self-respecting executive could follow such a policy. Is 
that also your opipion? 

Air. Cari.ton. How is that? • 

(Juiirman AVai.sit, In .«ipeaking of officers refusing to deal with representa- 
tives or organized labor, Mr. Schiff testitied tliat lie did not bellieve that any 
self-respecting executive could follow such a policy — that Is. refusing to deal 
with the representatives of organiz(‘d lalior. Is that your oiiiiiion also? 

Mr. Carlton. No; it is not my opinitui — not as npplieil to all instances. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AA'ell, if you have any comineut to make upon that, Air. 
Carlton. I wish you would do so. 

Air. Carlton. Oh, it would he hypocritical for me to say that that is my 
vi(‘w wlien I have refused to .see certain repr(‘seiitatives of certain alleged 
unions. 

Chairman AValsh. I suppose T will roach that further down In these ques- 
tifuis. Do you know of any other telegraph companies — was the Commercial 
Telegraplicrs’ Union one of these that you refused to deal with? 

Air. Carlton. I don't know that I specifically refused to deal with them, 
hut I would specifically refuse to deal with them if they applied to mo. 

Chairman AA’'alsh. Do you know of any other telegraph companies that are 
working under contractual relations with the (^miin^cial Ttyegraphers’ Union? 

Air. Carlton. I believe not. 

Chairman AA'alsii. Do you know that the Canadian Pacific Railway operates 
its commercial telegraph department und(*r an agreement with the union? 

Air. Carlton. I thought they dealt with the O. R. T. — that is, the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Is it not a fact that the Canadian Pacific has the lowe.st 
operating expenses of any commercial telegrapli company in North America? 

Air. Carlton. No. 

Chairman AV^alsh, That is not so? 

Air. Carlton. No. 

Chairman AValsh. That answer of yours may call for a little amplification, 
hut in that connection I will ask you this question : Do you know, or rather, 
why does your company oppose the principle of collective bargaining as a 
policy? 
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Air. Carlton. Well, as applied to telegraph operators, I could only answer 
and say I don’t think there has been any — so long as I have been there — Uiat 
there has been any organization that has represented our operators, our em- 
ployees, who have signified their desire for collective bargaining. 

Chairman ^^’Ar.sH. Do you diink that the Interests of the public are better 
safeguarded when there is no organization among your telegraph operators or 
other employees? 

Mr. Carlton. I think my former remarks ought to cover that question. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, then, that you would amplify a little upon your 
last amswer. Is it your idea that the question of believing in the principle of 
collective bargaining does not arise until there Is some organization which has 
assumed some form or some numl>er.s with which to deal? 

Mr. Carlton. I said to you bt'fore tliat I believed that labor had a right 
to the collwtivo bargaining that could be had through a responsible commission 
who Inul authority. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Plea.se state, then, if you have met none such yet, what 
sort of an organization you believe could express that principle and at the 
same time have a form that you would feel, as an officer of this company — chief 
execaitive oflicer — you could deal with, or that would be projier to deal with? 

Air. Carlton. A representative body of competent employees of the Western 
Union Telegrai»h Co. would certainly represent such an organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your idea that there should he a certain number, 
that they should have an organization gotten together in some particular 
manner? 

Air. Carlton. No : I do not care whether one man, or two men, or two thou- 
sand men, if they have something to .say which they think needs correcting, I 
think they have a right to bargain for that improvement. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Do you <-on.sider that in your jv)sition as president of 
your company you occupy what might be called trusteeship for the general 
public welfare? 

Air. Carlton. Well. I liave never thought myself in quite so comprehensive a 
position as trustee.sliip of the public welfare. What I am trying to (!•> is to 
discharge my obligation to the property and to the employees in it. I think 
if I do that 1 will have discharged my obligation to the pvblic. 

Chairman Walsh. Railroads are piihliCrUtilities, and they bargain collectively 
with their employees. In your opinion, do th<\v suffer by that policy? 

Air. Carlton. T'ndonhtedly, as now carried on. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the traveling public suffer by it, in your opinion? 

Air. Carlton. Ultimately; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As a public-service corporation, ymi claim prote<"tion of 
the law, to maintain your organized existence, do you Jioi? 

Air. Carlton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it good i>nhlic policy to deny your cm[)loyees 
the right you claim for yonr company? 

Air. Carlton. I have .said what I thought, I tliink; ]M‘rhaps I liave jinswered 
that question, haven’t I? 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps you have. I will ask yon — I am asking jon just 
as I take them here. 

Air. Carlton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon ever caused men to lie discharged because of 
their meml>ership in a union in which they are tempted to enforce the principles 
of collective bargaining? 

Air. Carlton. I* think fnen have been discharged from the Western T'nion 
since I have been there for nieiuhership in tlie telegrapher.s’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you told men who wrote yon or called upon yon, 
asking to be reinstated in your employriient, that they could not be members of 
the union and work for the Western Union Co.? 

Air. Carlton. I have never ‘said just that; hut I think from what T have 
said that it could be Inferred timt we did not approve of tlieir membership in 
the union. 

Chairman Walsh. What ofliclal.s of the company are required to reiiort to 
you directly or indirectly upon labor matters? 

Air. Carlton. The head of our plant department, the head of our traffic de- 
partment. The traffic department employs all the operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is the head? 

Air. Carlton. In New York. 

Chairman AA'alsh. What Is his name? 
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Mr Caelton. Mr. Fitzbaugh. We have, I might explain, six grand divisions, 
which divide the United States, and at each headquartei-s there is a man in 
charge of all the traffic conditions in that division, and a man in charge of plant 
conditions, and they in turn report to men in New York, who, as I say, report 

directly to me. . ^ 

Chairman Walsh. How do they get their information? 

Mr. Carlton. I think by various methods. By tlie snine method that tla‘ 
Government, the Department of Justice, ami the Intiu-state Commerce Commis- 
sion employ— that is, by special service. 

Cliairrnan Walsh. By special agents? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall that your company discharged 22 men in 
St. Louis, in September, 11)11? 

IMr. Carlton. I do not rememiier that. I know that there were some men 
discharged, quite a number of thmn. I do not remember I he iirecise facts. 

Chairman ^^^^LSH. Did the facts that th<‘se men attended an opening meeting 
of the telegraphers’ union, a few days previous, Imve anything to do with their 
discharge? 

]\rr. Carlton. I can not ansAver that. But I should say to you. if you ask 
me the hypothetical question, I siiould say to you that it probably had. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know if any of those men were reinstated, and 
under what conditions? 

Mr. Cari-ton. I can tell you that there was a large numher of men dls- 
cliargi'd from our ser\ ice along nhont that time, and I ordereil an investigation 
of each case, and, although many of tlie imai belonged to the telegraphers’ 
union, there seenu'd to lie mitigating ciivumstanees and reasons for their rein- 
statement, and I presume scA^eral hundred men Averc restored to the service 
for other reasons. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the discharge of a numher of operators in 
Buflalo, in December, 1911, who were told the orders came from New York 
for their discharge? 

Mr. Carlton. I did not. 

(hiairnmn Walsh. Do you knoAV who issued the orders, and why? 

Mr. Carlton. Now I have the general answer that I made to a proccnling 
question that Avonltl ansAAer for Buflido or any of the other place.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it l>e fair for the commission to draw the inferemv 
that these men Avere discharged for joining the Commercial I'elegraphers’ 
Union, and wore reinstaU'd individually on aeeount of certain eircuinstanees 
which you concede to h(‘ mitigating? 

IMr. Carlton. In general ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In general? 

Mr. Carlton. In general ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Noav, could you 

Ml’. Carlton (interrupting). I Avaiit to say that the member.ship in the tele- 
graphers’ union Avas not always the cause; but that there were sometimes 
compound reasons. But, I think, the general statement that you have madi^ 
AA'ould be substantially correct as representing the policy of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, could you typify what the mitigating circumstances 
AA’Cre that caused you to put tliem back? 

IMr. Cartton. Y(*s; I can only say in general because T should have to refer 
to the voluminous reports. But the iiicn who had a goo<l record for attendance, 
AA’ho AA’ere dec*ent in their conduct. Avho might Iuiao avIvj's and children to 
support, or who had reached an age Avhere other eftii)loyuu*nt wa.s not readily 
attainable — those are mitigating circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that covers it. Do you recall the discharge of a 
number of men In Sioux City, Iowa, in December. 1912? 

ftir. Carlton. I remember tliat there Avere some men disebarged at Sioux 
City. I don’t remember the precise date. • 

Chairman Walsh. Did these men appeal to you to be reinstated? 

Mr. Carlton. Well, I think they did. 

Chairman Walsh. What reply did you make? What reasons did you give 
for their discharge, if any? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not remember what my reply was. 

Gliairman Walsh, Could you give the substance of it? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I should think that I probably intimated to them that 
we Avere not pleased with the associations or soiuetliing of that kind. 
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Clinirman Walsh. Was it one of these organization matters that was Involved 
in that case? 

Mr. Carlton. I think so; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What organization? 

Mr. Carlton. Tlie same organization. 

Chairman Walsh. The Commercial Telograplicrs’ ? 

Mr. Carlton. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon recall that .several telegraphers in New York 
were discharged in 1911 and their appeals reached your otllce? 

^Ir, Carlton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon, on that occasion, question some of the individ- 
uals about the affairs of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union? 

Mr. Carlton. I had a general talk with them on union matters. I don’t re- 
memher whether I questlonwl them particularly. 

(’hairman Walsh. Did yon tell them that union membership meant the lo.ss 
of (heir positions? 

I\rr. Cart.ton. I don’t think I ever said it in just that way. But from what I 
said It might have been perhaps inferred, although I never used just that ex- 
pression. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon toll them upon that occasion that Mr. Konenkamp 
Imd told you that he didn’t like the way you were running the company’s affairs, 
and that he meant to run them himself? 

Mr. Carlton. Mr. Konenkamp never said that, so far as I know. I never said 
it either. What I did say, if you care to know 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I would like to know. 

Mr. Carlton. What I think I .said was this: ]Mr. Konenkamp, it appears, called 
on Mr. Vail, my predecessor, and had some talk with him, and he was encouraged 
by what ^Ir. Vail said, and it was report(Ml to me. I nev(*r attaclie<l great slg- 
riiflcance to what ^fr. Konenkamp had said — that within six months he would 
have our force In such shape that we would come to him to make a bargain. 
Whether he said it or not I don’t know. I should think it unlikely that he 
sliould use language of that character, from what I liave heard otherwise of the 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you state it that way? 

Mr. Carlton. I should think that was alkmt what I said that I had heard. 

(.’hairman Walsh. Have officials of your company, in any instances with 
which you are familiar, induced operators to resign their positions with other 
companies on the strength of getting employment with your company and then 
refused to make good their promises? 

Mr. Carlton, Not that I ever inward of. 

(ffmirman AValsh, You never heard of an Instance of that kind? 

Mr. Carlton. I never lieard of any Instance of tiiat kind. 

('hairman Wai.sh. D<>es yonr company keep any black list and refuse em- 
ployment to men suspected of being members of the union, or is any record kept 
of men that are discharged for that reason? 

Mr. Carj.ton. A recorci is k(‘pt of a man's general cliaracter in the service, his 
ability ns an operator, his accuracy, and what his affiliations are. 

Chairman AValsh. It indicates his afliliation with any other labor organi- 
zation? 

Mr. (’arlton. Yes. AA> have no black list per se. 

Chairman AA^vlsh. Do you know of any men wlio have he«m forced to leave the 
Unital States andjirociire^employment in Canada as a result of l>laoklisting, or 
liaving note<l on your recor<ls the fact that they were affiliated with labor 
organizations? 

Mr. Carlton. No ; I do not know that. 

(ffiairman AValsh. Has your company endeavored to procure the discharge of 
men in (Janada from the .service of the Great Northern Co. on the ground that 
tliey had affiliated with labor organizations in this country while In your em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Carlton, No ; I do not know. I can not answer that categorically. A\"e 
controlled the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co. up to within a few months ago, 
when we .sold it to the Canadian Northern, and there had been a certain amount 
of direct association between our traffic men and their traffic men, but I never 
beard that we attempted to secure the discharge of any men In the Canadian 
service. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, during that time, Mr. Carlton, did you have com- 
munications back and forth with relation to the cases of individuals who had 
been discharged in this country for joining labor unions? 

Mr. Carlton. I should say not, although I remember that the general manager 
<it that company asked whether such a man was a good oj^erator, something 
about his general qualifications, and we answered. But I do not think the ques- 
tion of his afflliations ever entered into it, because I believe the unions are very 
largely represented in the attairs of the Great Northwestern in Canada. 

Chairman AValsh. Has your company, at any time, sought to prevent other 
companies entering into agreements with their employees, through the union 
or otherwise? 

IMr. Carlton. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your company ever asked an employer or pri'ss asso- 
ciation to break a contract that it had with the union? 

Air. Carlton. Not in my time, that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice the time Is located in 1008. 

Mr. Carlton. That was before my time. 

(Miairmaii AA'alsh. AA'ell, as a matter of history, do you know whether or not 
your company in 1908 demanded that the United Press Association terminate 
its agi’eement — its contract — with the union? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Under threat of having its leased wires taken from it? 

Air. Carlton. I do not know, because when I came to the company we were 
not furnishing any wires to the United Press. 

Chairmiui Walsh. In a general way, how did that come about — how did the 
relation come to be severed? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know. It was done before my time ; but I had under- 
stood that they preferred to take wires from the telephone company. 

Chairman W’alsh. As a result of the attitude of your company — as a matter 
of history — was the United Press forced to refuse to renew its agreement with 
tlie union? 

Mr. Carlton. I am sorry I can not answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would know that, Mr. Parlton ; wlio could give us 
that piece of history V 

Mr. Carlton. I should think Mr. BiiK)oks could tell you. He is here. 

Chairman AA'ALSh. How does the company g(‘t information aliout men who 
become members of unions? 

Mr. Carlton. I liave answered that. 

Chainmin Walsh. Do you maintain a system of special agents — an inside 
system of special agents — whose dnty it is to ascertain these facts? 

* Mr. Carlton. There Is a special service for tlie purpose of reporting on union 
matters. 

Chairman AA^alsh. And are men employed inside of your organization as tele- 
graph operators, or other employees, who are in reality detectives and paid hy 
some outside organization, or by yonr company, for their services? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know that we have a so-called detective in our employ. 

Chairman AA'alsh. But as a special agent? 

Air. Carlton. AA"e have special agents. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Al)out how many <lo you hav('? 

Air. Carlton. I do not know — I do not know how many. 

Chairman AValsh. AVoul<l Air. Brooks know? 

Air. Carlton. I should tltink a dozen. ^ , 

(’halrman AA^alsh. Are they instructed to Join labor nnions and rcj>ort in- 
ti >rmation to their employers? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Do they join labor unions? 

Air. Carlton. I do not know wliether they do qr not. 

Chairman AATalsh. Have you receive<1 reports from special agents in yonr 
employ who became members of these organizations? 

Air. Carlton. I have seen a report from men purporting to be members of 
the union. 

Chairman Walsh. AVere they men that were in your employ as special 
agents? 

Mr. Carlton. They were men In onr employ, yes; and as special agents. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you employ the special agents yourself? Do you get 
them from some outside organization, or some outshle company? 
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Mr. Carlton. They are our employ(H*s. 

Chairman Walsh. Who deals witii theiu-HMiiploy.s lliemV Wlio gives thorn 
their instructions?. 

Mr. Carlton. The chief operators. 

Chairman Walsh. AVliat? 

Mr. CaklTon. Tlie chief operator.s. 

Chairman W'alhh. Of these grand divisions? 

Mr. Carlton. No; more particularly of the larger offices. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you an organization in your employ that deals wilh 
that subject i>arti( u!arly? Here is a que.stion |>roi)ouiule<I : Do you know a man 
named Slioemak(*r, with offices in New York, who is supposed to be at tlie head 
of your detective system? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I do not know Shoemaker; nor is there such a man in our 
employ in New York. There was a Slioeniaker there for a time. He is not there 
now; nor is he, so far as I know, doing any work of the character tlmt you are 
questioning me about. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know whether detectives working under Shoe- 
maker’s direction, in October, 191 J. broke into hotel rooms and stole lists of 
names and other documents from officers of the telegraphers’ union? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I do not kmov anything about that deal. I have heard 
something about it, or rea<l a letter wliich Mr. Konenkamp wrote, charging 
that that Iiad Ix^en done. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you kmov it t<> he a fact, if it is a fact, of coni'.se, 
that your company made use of lists of names and other pa])ers abstracted from 
the private quarters of the president of the telegraphers’ union? 

I\Ir. Carlton. N(ff tliat came to my knowl(Mlgo; no, sir. 

C’liairnian W'alsh. Is it a fact that several luindrHls of operators whose 
names appeannl upon the lists, alleged to have been abstracted from Mr. 
Konenkamp’s quarters, won} afterwards disclnirgod in a large number of 
cities througliout the United States? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I do not kiK)W. I <!(► not know whether that i.s true or 
not. I would like to ,say here, if you will pts'init me 

Chairman Walsit. Certainly. You may make any explanation that you have. 

IMr. Cari.ton (eontipulng). We do net disguise tlu' *'‘uct tliat we do have 
special agents, becTiiLse we consider it Jik't as important to keep track of th()S(^ 
wliom we tliiiik are planning 4mr destruction, or any othei* forces that are 
inimical to us, but I woul<l not countenance for a momont any man in our 
employ doing wbat you have indicated by that question, under any circum- 
stance.s; 1 don’t care what it meant to u.s. 

( ’liairman Walsh. You umlersland. of course, that is in the questions 

Mr. Carlton (interrupting). Yes; I mider.stand. 

(liairman Wat.sh (continuing). That were .submitted by Mr. Konenkamp 
to l)e propounded to you. 

Mr. Carlton. I want to have it indicated tlmt wo will fight. I have no 
hesitation in letting it be known the methods and means by which we will 
fight, but there are .some things that ^^e won’t do, we won’t have done, not 
if I know it. 

(’hairinan Wai.sh. Is it a fart that it was charge^l, that the charge was 
brought to your kfiowledge, tliat lists of employees were .stolen from Mr. Koikmi- 
kanip and tlmt some numbers of them were discharged, and the fuj-ther alleged 
fact that some of tlie.se men elaimeil the lists had been doctorcMl, and that they 
had not been, as a nndb^r of fact, meinber.s of this organization, and that they 
were refu.‘«ed rellistatenient? 

Mi-. Cari/ion. I have a number of letlers from men stating that they had 
been discimrged through information that they claimed to he eri*oueou.s. I 
think a good many of tlmse men, a number of them, were reinstated on examina- 
tion. lint I do not associate yiat with the li.st which you say was .stolen. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I\’as tlie charge ever made, and has your attention been 
called to that, that the claim was nmile that there was a list stolen from the 
president, Mr. Caritoii? 

Mr. Carlton. Mr. Konenkamp clainuMl that in a letter. 

Olmlnnan Walsh. Of wlmt approximate date? 

I^Ir. Carlton. I think it vva.s .shortly after the alh^ged occiiriTmco. 

Chuirinan Waj.sh. Did you make an investigation through your si>ecial 
agents to ascertain whether that is true? 

Mr. Carlton. I made some inquiry; ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the result of It? 
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Mr. Carlton, It was denied by the men wlio were qiiesl iimcMl abnnt it. They 
denied any list had been stolon. They admitted that a list Imd l)een secured, 
but they denietl any list laid been stolen. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they .say — \vher«‘ did they say tiu‘ list had l)e<*ii 
procured ? 

Mr. Carlton. Procured throu^;ll the friendsldp of .sonir one or otiier. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, through some meiiibei- (♦f the union V 

Mr. Carlton. Well, I don’t know whether it was .soin<‘ member of tin* union 
or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they say that it bad Ijeeii paid i<»rV 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact, h.is :im.v iuoimw been (‘\i)ended by 
your company that might have Immmi usimI for, that purpos<‘, and the direct 
knowle<lgG of it not brought to you? 

Mr. Carlton. I don’t thiidc so. 

Chairman Walsh. How are funds .set asid<‘ Ity youi- <<Mu])any to ](ay tiie 
exiienses of si:>eclal agents? 

]Mr. Carlton. They are pai<l regular s.ilai ies. 

Cliairiiian Walsh, And wliat items do you kee]) as to their expense ae(’oiints, 
wliat account? 

Mr. (kvRLToN. Well, we have no account. 1 d<» not kmov tlint th(*y lia\e any 


expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that l>e k(‘i>t p.irti<ulai'ly nmh‘r tlie <lireeih.>n of 
Mr. Brooks? 

]Mr. Carlton. No; INfr. I’rooks liasn'l anylhing 1<* do with that. That woul<l 
be more particularly in connection with tratlic niatlei-s. 

C/hairnmn Walsh. Have you tt pay roll wliich <lesign.iles the si»ecial agent 
as such? 

Mr. Cart.ton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How were Ihey earruMl on your ])ay roll? 

Mr. Carlton. Tliey are caiTi(‘d iu tli(‘ n*gular wa\ : as einjhoyet's. But I 
tliink they are only known to their immediate suiKunor-s. 

Ch.airmaii Walsh. And their imme<liate sip^erior would he lh<‘ eJiier opm’.itor 
at what places? 

Mr. Carlton. At flie principal pla(%‘s. 

Cluilrmaii Walsh. What are they? 

IMr. Carlton. Any of the larger cities in the rnited Stales. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many in uuiuher would you say that would 1h‘? 

Mr. Carlton. The .special agents, I think, art* re<'ruit4*<l only at the division 
headquarters, of whicli there would be six, ('lih ago is one. 

Chairman ^VL\lsh, Give me all of the other places, piea.se. 

Mr. Carlton. Chicago, New' York, Atlanta, Dallas, DeuviT, and San I’lau- 


\\y I uiiderstaiRl your testimony, iuit 1- 
1 do not kuow% 


cisco. 

Chairman M'alsh. Aiul you liavc 
ispecial agents? 

Mr. Carlton. I give you that as 11)(* approximate nuinbm'. 
but I should say tiiat would he about tlie luimher. 

Chairman Walsh. Who selects tlu‘.s(‘ men. wliat iinlividual ? 

Itlr. Carlton. I do not know who .sele<*ts tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you .select them? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. To W'hom do you give tl»e authority of lilring a sixvial 
agent? * 

Mr. Carlton. I don’t give siKH-ifu* authority to anylxxly 
they are selected by tlie men wdiere tliey are to he used. 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines the mimher? 

Mr. Carlton, Tlmt is determirwNl locally. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you iiersoually acquairtted witli any of your spesdal 
agents? 

Mr. Carlton. Never saw one in my life that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that the heud.s of your company at these 
divisions designated have the general authority to hire thes(^ iixui? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes; I should think they had when Buy thought it was 


ljut T prt‘.'^ume 


necessary. ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what the system is uf keeping 
penso accoTints? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know. 


their ex- 
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Chairman Walsh, Are they allowed expenses? 

Air. Cablton. 1 should not think they had any expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the salaries that tliey are paid? 

Mr. Cablton, No ; I do not know them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you ascertain that? To ascertain that would In* 
(luiry have to be made of the local head othcials in these places to ascertain 
the salary of these special agents and tlie names of them? 

Mr. Cablton. Yes; I should think you would probably have to Inquire 
locally. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, I am j;oiug to ask you, as president of the com- 
pany, to submit to us tlie nuniber of special agents that you have on your 
pay roll, tojjether witll the salaries, and the authorization for expense ac- 
counts. We do not desire to call these heads individually, if jwssible. I 
should like that also to iiu'lude the names of the special agents, with the 
under.standing that those will not be given publicity. 

Air. Carlton. Let me see. You w.nit the number, their salary 

Chairman Walsh. The salary and length of time wliich they have been 
employed, and the authorization as to expense accounts. 

Air. Carlton. Well, will tlie stenographer give me a note of that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Carlton. That will he all right. I have a note of it. 

Chairman \\’ai.sh. What is the i)olicy of the company with regard to the 
tmiployment of messenger hoys? 

Air. (\vRLToN. The policy? 

(Miairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Air. Carlton. A\'e are governed, of course, hy the State laws, and we attempt 
to get a class of hoys who can either develop into tlie service or will make 
good otlice boys for somebody else. 

Chairman >\’ai sii. Are you aware of the fact that young boys are alleged 
to he frcfiuently n'<|uire<l. in this city, to <*arry messagi's to house's of ill fame? 

Air. Carlton. No; and I want to say that that is an ahsoiute rule of our 
sei‘vi(‘e. that under no circumstances shall minors he sent into any questionable 
place, if we know it is questionable. We do have to deliver telegrams to places 
of questionable reputation, hut evt n in tliat case we try to send men of mature 
years. That is at least those who have^attained their nii\joi‘Ity. The messen- 
ger service is conjoined with us unforninatcly, at tinu's. I have no doubt boys 
under years — that is, hoys under 21 — ami p<‘riiaps (jnile innocently are sent to 
plai'es that we would much rather not have them sent. ]?ut so far as we can do 
it we would be very glad to liave anylxxly suggest any method that is an Im- 
provement on oiir present method for protecting the youths of onr company. 

Cliairman ^^'AI.SII. Have the snhsidi.-u’y companies, the American District 
and otlier companies, furnished messenger service of tliat sort? 

All*. Carlton. Not now. We have taken that all f»vor. 

Chairman AValsh, When did you take that all over? 

All*. Cari.ton. About two years ago. We do all the messenger work, the 
American District Telegraph Co., and we operate it entirely. They have 
notliing to do with it. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Are not there oilier companies, snoli as (lie Illinois Central 
Dislrirt Telegrapli Co.? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes, sir; hut so far as the mos.senger portion of it is concerned 
that is under tlie jurisdiction of the Western Union, with few exceptions — New 
A'ork (‘ity and, yes, New^Y'ork City alone. 

(jhairman A\'a*lsh. Did not those <*ompanies, and do not those companies 
have signal boxes placed in questionable resorts from which messengers can 
he called at all times of the day and night? 

Mr. Carj.ton. Not so far as we are aware. If there is any box in any ques- 
tionable resort, our employ(‘('<; arc ordered to take it out without any further 
authority from anybody. In otlier words, we will not, if wc can help" it, if we 
know it exists, permit me.ssenger service from places of ill repute. 

Chairman AVaj-sh. Does that apply to places of ill fame and assignation 
houses? Do you liave those boxes in saloons in the reiMight district? 

Mr. Carlton. As a general tiling. I think not. I think as a matter of fact, 
our people conscientiously try to avoid any messenger service in the so-called 
red-light districts. 

(’liairman AValsh. Has your attention Ikmui called to eomplaints made hy 
social workers that such has been the practice of your company? 
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Mr. Carlton. I think I had such a letter about three year;^ a^ro. And I have 
written to every social worker or organization that I know of, asking tlieir 
cooperation ami assistance. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of messenger boys being sent to procure 
opium and other drugs for victims of the drug habit? 

Mr. Carlton. I am very .sure I do not know it, and I am very sorry if it 

Is so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that sucli evidence was adduced at a trial 
at the Fetleral court in Chicago last October? Do you know that upon Unit oc- 
casion it w’as referred to by a messenger boy named Edw’ards, employed hy your 
company, who testllied that he procured opium ami took it to a disreputalile 
flat on Cottage Grove. Avenue, near Twenty-third Street; that in his testimony 
tlie boy said lie told oiticials of your company that he had been sent to procure 
opium, but that in spite of this he had been sent to I he .same place about 20 
times afterwards? Do you know anything about that? 

IMr. Carlton. I am sorry to say 1 never heard of it, if it is triu\ 

Chairman Walsh. What action should be taken by your company in the 
event of such a thing? 

Mr. Carlton. If the man who knew this was being done for such a purpose 
and iiermitted it, he would be discharged at once. 

Chairman Walsh. How^ W’ould that information get to you? Have you any 
system, or would that call for a reriort from a special agent, for instance, pos- 
sil)ly in Chicago, if such a thing ha<l occurre<l, \vould it be the duty of the 
speidal agent to report to the headiiuartm's? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. We would have it investigate<l at once. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear of any investigation boing ina<h‘? I under- 
stand you do not know that this occurred? 

Mr. Cari.ton. I do not — I never heard of that case. l’>ut we have investi- 
gated similar cases. 

Chairman Walsh. And found tliat the boys W(‘re >o u<e<l? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And was IIh* head of tlie company at that place dis- 
charged? 

ISIr. Carlton. Whci.Cie was fouiul to have knowle<lge of it; yes. 

Cliairman Walsit.*1u wiiat instances were discliarges made? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know\ W'e laid two or three instances in the Middle 
West. I shall have to look those up. 

(diairman Walsh. Would you plea.se look those up and snl)mit them to ns? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Has there been any constant efl'(»rt made t«) look after the 
couduet of these boys as to where they should be sent by your company? 

Mr. Carlton. I believe there is a eonseieiitious effort ou the part of tlie man- 
agers of our messenger forces, it Is ((uistautly being drilled Into tliem. and 
our traveling supervisors constant ly .supervising tlie service, we liave brouglit 
that particularly to their attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a blank form of special agent reports? 

I\Ir. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And of — does your company, during strikes of messenger 
hoys, employ young girls to deliver messages? 

Mr. Carlton. Not In my time. I never lieard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you, as a matter of history, lieard of that lieiiig done 
by your company? , , 

Mr. Carlton, I do not know’ wiiether it is, and I will tell yon that it w’ouhl 
not be done. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard of it being done? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heai*d of the emi^oyment of gii-ls hy your com- 
pany at any point? 

Mr. Carlton. No; I never lieard of tliat. I should think If It had been done, 
it must have been in such small number that it did not reach me. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard of any such instance? I understand 
that at present, as president of the company, you personally would be in opposi- 
tion to it? 

Mr. Carlton. I would not i>ermit it. 

Chairman Walsh. What have been the rates of \vnges for telegraphers? 

Mr. Carlton. The average wage of a Morse operutoi^I speak of those w ork- 
ing In our so-called functional oflices, the larger oi>eralIng rooms In the eastern, 
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western, southern, and CJulf divisions — is a montli ; in the mountain division 

it Is $80; in the Paeilic division, $85 a month; that is, men and women both. 

Ohairiiian Walsh. Does the company maintain, either directly or iiidii'ectiy, 
schools ? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For tlio rtlucation of tel eprra pliers? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Chairman W'alsh. Please brielly describe them, Mr. Carlton. 

Mr. Carlwn. They are .s<*hooIs maintaine<l to teach apprenti(?es telejjraphy, 
and we reci-iiit oiir forces vei-y iar^rely from those schools. They are instruct^l 
by some one delegated by the company, and are maintained in a number of 
larger offices. 

Chairman Walsh. ^^Tmt are the lionrs of telegraphers, if you- know, in this 
country, as compared with hour.s in ICngland? 

Mr. Carlton. I do not know what the English hours are. With us a week of 
54 hours for men and now 48 hours for women. 

Chairman Walsh. That was changed recently? 

Mr. Carlton. Within two or three days. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company attempt to control and influence the 
policy of press associations using tla^se wires employing union oiierators? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it attempt to control any Marconi workers? 

Mr. Carlton. No. 

Chairimin Walsh. I had some other (piestions to ask you, hut T assume that 
they can be asked of Mi-. Prooks. 

Now, if there is anything growing out of the questions that I have already 
asked or any exidanatiou you would like to make. 1 wish you would make it. 
I am going to try to let y<ui olf at as I promis(‘d. and 1 am sure that some 

of the coiiimissioners will h;ive .some (iU(*stious to ask. 

Mr. Carlton. I sliould like to .say, in general, that in the last four years, 
which is the period tliat 1 am somewlmt familiar with the affairs of the com- 
pany, we liave introduced a number of plans that are of great importance to the 
employees. We have introduced a system of figliting the loan sliark.s, which, I 
think, has been Idglily l>enetlcial. Our empl<iy(‘es, anyone wilh any reputation 
at all, can, without any sex-iirity, get a pionth's wages, oi-even more, in cases, 
and can pay it back at the rate of 10 per cent a month without interest. 

We have also introduced a si<k i)enefit, pension, and life insurance plan, 
which, with the exception the teltqdione company, is, I think, tlie most liberal 
in the United Stales. In general it provides for i>ayment of i)eiision for varying 
periods and in varying amounts; and also provid(‘s for sikiu'ss disability at full 
pay over various pei-iods, depeiuliiig upon the length of service. 

We have in that time relieved our operators of the expense of supplying 
typewriters, wliicli I tldnk was heretofore rather an evil. 

We have purchased ujiw-ard of 10, POO typewriters ami supplied t»> oui- ojiera- 
tors. Now-, they ai'e without expen.s(‘ in regard to tliat item. 

As I stated to you before, I think so fur as it has binm pliysically po.ssil)le 
for me to do so ami I attempt to come in contact with our employees und learn 
from tliem at first hand their grievances, and I have, so far as I can, and 
I am sure I have had tlie (H»oi)eration of many of my colleagues in trying t(» 
do aw'ay wdth the petty tyrannies which are all too fiTNiuent in large organiza- 
tions. I think we have made some progress in tliat direction. 

I do not cite any of these things as a snhstiliite for wag(‘s, because tbere is 
no substitute for‘proper ^ay. I believe that tlie telegraphers are underpaid. 

Chairman Walsh. Overpaid? 

Mr. Carlton. No; underpaid. I think they ought to make more money than 
tiiey do. It is, so far as I can find, llie fact that w-ages have increasetl about 
^ per cent in the last 10 years. Ten years ago the maxluuim wage for a 
Morse telegrapher w as $18 a tveek and it is now $23 ; it was $13.50 for w'omeii 
and It is now- $18. 

My own view- is that a first-class telegrapher ought to he put in a position 
to earn at least $5 a day for Ji tour of nine hours’ work. Some of our teleg- 
raphers under what is calksl tlie premium plan are making close to that. That 
plan Is .simply this : A man is assigned between New York and Chicago, and at 
other large iK>iiits, and i.s pahl so mucii a message. For instance, if he has a 
$100 rating, lie is paiil $100 a month whether he sends any messages or not. He 
may send 500 messages u day and if his premium was u cent a message, he 
would get $5 a day. 
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Some contrasts have heen made, or attemided t<» lui niado, between the con- 
ditions that existed in 1870 and tlie conditions that exist to-day. So far as 1 
can make out, and I have si>ent some time getting to the bottom of it, teleg- 
raphers were paid in 1870, $115 to $118. 

Chairman Walsh. A month? 

Mr. Caklton. A inontli ; iiiany of them were paid as low as $.75 a month. 
Hut at that time there w.ms no siu*h thing as iiours of labor. They work(‘d 
12 to 14 hours a day and all day Sunday without any extra pay. There was 
no such thing as extra pay in 1870. So that the comparison can not be made 
with present conditions. The same amount of labor that was expended in 
1870 by a tirst-class telegrapher would produce now over .$200 a month for 
the same number of hours. A number of my friends were telegra])hers in the 
service in 1870 and some of them are still telegra])hers. They tell me, per- 
liaps they are speaking out of the warmth of recollection, that they were proud 
of a record of 500 or 600 messag(‘s a day over iron wires which were nothing 
like so good as the copper wires that we mov furnisli. And sf) far as the 
working conditions to-day ai'o com])ared w’itli the w’orking conditions In 1870, 
they are, not to t)e compared at all. They are infinitely better, the .sanitary 
arrangements, tlio cai'e of employees, oiir otlices, if anyone cares to go about and 

— ^ve have spent about a million and a half dollars in the last four or 
five years to reconstruct our ofliccs and in the riH'onstriK UMl ofllees w’C have 
rebuilt practically all the principal ones, and included in them the sanitary 
features for the healih and comfort of the emi>loy<‘es. 

And I do not mean to say they arc all .satislied by any means. Rut T .should 
think all this would lielp many of them to he better satisfied. I do believe 
tliat we are proceeding along the right direction in attempting to increase 
the efficiency of our pro|>erty so that our pei^de <‘an make more money, and w(‘ 
have certainly got that fairly well started; not so well, for instance, as I wmuld 
like to see on pensions, hut liberal as to sick henehts. In case of accidental 
death or some other diflicully whicli r<‘(iuir(‘s ready money, we arrange for 
that and we are trying to be humanitarians and we are trying to improve not 
only the efficiency liut tlu^ pride in our service by all tlH‘se tliiugs. We have 
made .some progress, and notw itbstaiuliug tliat, as I .said to you befoi’e, tlu* 
(‘luployee is entitled jo the protection of some such commission as I have in- 
dicated, because n(» ?uio is jmlicially <*mnipreseut and omnipotoul enough to b(‘ 
able to lake care of all the things that 1 tiiiuU need to be cared for in .settling 
the questions of indnstrial relations. 

Chaii'inan Walsh. Commissioner (hirrel^on would like to ask yon some 
questions. 

Commissioner Gauretsox. All these measures you have dosci'ibed, Mr. (^arl- 
toii, have in view^ the conservation of that wliicb the man gels, n(»t his atld- 
ing to his earnings, as I gather from your .statement? 

Mr. Carltox. Well, no; you must not Inclmle the opportunity that we an* 
giving to get more money. I say all these other things are nut a substitute for 
w’ages. 

Commissioner Oarretsox. I was si>eakin.g <»f the measures — sick benefits and 
I)ensions and all tiiose tilings; correcting tb(\ loan-shark evil ; those are all con- 
.servntion measures — to make what he has already go as far ns possible, instead 
of adding. Do you regard tho.se measures as good business or philanthropy? 

Mr. Carlton. Well, our employes are not objects of philanthropy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, it is good busiue.ss? 

Mr. (jAulton. Of course it is good business. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. Ami ludngs its own returns. RTiat percentage in 
Biek benefits, wdiat percentage are tlie men themselves assessed for, if any? 

Mr. Carlton. You answered yonr own question, did you not? “Bringing its 
own returns.” I didn’t say it bro\ight its owm return. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh ! ^ 

Mr. Carlton. What is your next quest ion? 

Commissioner Garretson, TiOt us see that. Then, it brings returns In effi- 
ciency and value of the employee? 

Mr. Carlton. Well, 1 think it is a comhiiKKl contribution ; I think it Ls a con- 
tribution toward the progress of society. I do not think you can add it up in 
dollars and cents, but it is a contribution we shouhl make toward the genei'al 
advancement of society. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it adds to the capability and desirability of 
the men, and in that way tlie i*eturii comes to the company? 
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Mr. Cablton. It adds to the desirability of the service, and vve therefore 
attract a higher class of people. 

Commissioner Garretson. In sickness benefits what percentage of the funds 
created do the men contribute? 

Ml*. Carlton. None. 

Commissioner Garretson. The company does it all? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. The men do not contribute anything to any of these * 
things — pensions or otherwise. I would like to say to you that we spent last 
year about $o(X),000 on sickness benefits and pensions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does that department render reports, Mr. Carlton? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes ; I would be pleased to furnish tlieni. 

Commissioner Garretson. Will you please file them with the commission? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact that the special agents, as 
you said, are under the control of the local department heads, the chief 
operator. 

Air. Carlton. I suppose that is the fact ; I am a little hazy as to just who 
does control them. I do not like those fellows and do not like to know much 
about them. [Laughter in audience.] 

Chairman Wai.sh (addressing audience). Please do not give audible expres- 
sion of your feeling. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going ba^k to the case cited of the Edwards boy, 
who was sent on a mission that was improper. If the special agent was the 
personal employee who acted under the instructions of and was provided by the 
man in charge of this office, is it likely that he would render any report that 
would damage his immediate superior? 

Mr. Carlton. He would not be emi)loyed by him ; the man who supervises the 
messenger service would not have anything to <lo — he would not even know the 
special agent that went out to investigate the case. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the manager of the office here was in sympathy 
with this style of action that is described here, would the special officer's report 
be to the manager? 

Mr. Carlton. No; the special agent’s report would be to a man who could 
not have the slightest concern as to that, or any interest any type of messen- 
ger service ; the showing would not ridlec\ on his efficiency. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would be your idea in regard to the creation of 
what, for want of a better name, might be called a ** Fe<loral wage commission,’* 
that it should be em])()wered to determine rates of pay and conditions of service? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes; under proi>er conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. That would be compulsory arbitration under a dif- 
ferent name, wouldn’t it? 

Air. (jARLTON. No mure so than the Interstate Commerce O)mmission fixing 
the rate; it would not be a (luestioii of arbitration but a qiiestion of fixing 
the rate of wages with n^pect to the etticiency of the employee and what the 
service could pay. 

Gommissioner Garretson. Could they intelligently fix them without an ex- 
haustive inquiry at whhh both si<1es would be heard? 

Air. Carlton. Of course, they woidd have to know all the facts. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore, it w'ould he arbitration compulsory in 
character and with power to carry its mandates into effect? 

Air. Carlton. In case of a dispute between the parties yes; I should think so. 

Commissioner ^Gakket.^on. How could such a tribunal deal with the indi- 
vidual workers or make its mandates effective except through organization? 

Air. Carlton. They could not through organization any more than they could 
through the individual. Such a commission would imllcate, it seems to me, 
that the wages sliould be thus and .so, and if the employee did not want to 
accept them, no powder on earj^h could make him do so, but you could make the 
company. 

Commissioner Garretson. You could make the company? 

Mr. CarIvTon. Yes ; but you couhl not make the w’orker. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not ah-solutely true that it is an almost 
general — not universal, but general — ^practice that men In organizations are 
bound for periods of time by their own acts through the organization and do 
accept the verdicts of courts of arbitration voluntary in character? 

Mr. Carlton. I think there are responsible organizations that do. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Has there been any note<l departure from the 
acceptance of the terms of arbitration by any organization? 
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Mr. Caelton. It seems to me I have heard of a distressing number. 

Oommlssioner Gareetson. Of opposition to arbitration verdicts? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes ; of declining wages that have been fixed by arbitration. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Could you cite any instances of that character? 

If so, I would be glad to know of them. , 

Mr. Carlton. No; I can not cite any Instances offhand. I have that dis- 
tinctive impression, which may be wrong, and I should have to look it up. 

Commissioner Gareetson. If you find any, I would be glad if you would fur- 
nish a record of them, because if any federation agreements have been bolted, 

I am not aware of any, or of any bolting of the decision of any arbitration 
board. 

Mr. Carlton. Excuse me ; I misunderstood your question. 

Commissioner Gareetson. I thought so. If men were compelled by anything 
other than their own will to accept any condition it would be involuntary servi- 
tude, would it not? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes; if they were compelled to work under those conditions; I 
do not think they can be. 

(.Commissioner Gareetson. That is all. 

(Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton has a question he wants to ask 

^ Commissioner Atshton. 1 think the question I was going to ask you, Mr. 
Carlton, was answennl by your testimony about the Federal wage commission. 

In your knowledge of such affairs have you any suggestions to offer the com- 
mission with regard to remeilial legislation or legislation of any kind that 
would tend to remove industrial unrest? 

Mr. Carlton. No ; I do not think tliere is any panacea in the way of legisla- 
tion. ' I think education is the only thing that is going to do that, hut I speak 
only of my own trade when I speak of the Federal commission fixing wages and 
terms of wages so as to prevent tlie .shutting down this sensory nervous system 
of tlie country. I do not suggest it for all trades. 

Commissioner Aishton. You suggest it for your particular trade because of 
the fact that the minute there is an interruption of tJie transaction of tliat 
business there is a ilisastroiis effect on the commercial and other interests of the 
country ? • , 

Mr. C.arlton, Yes.* • 

CoinniisKSioner Aishton. And that as to public utilities, such as the telegraph, 
the telephone, and' tlie transportation companies, there should he some dilToren- 
tintion between the legislation with regard to those trades and what would lie 
called the ordinary commercial and iiidiLStrlal trades? .v'« 

:Mr. Carlton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell hns a quqestiiai or two. 

Commissioner 0’(.\)nnetx. Can you give ns some idea as to tlie number of 
males and females in the employ of the company? 

Mr. Carlton. I am sorry that X have not in my mind how the niimliors run 
by sexes. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnei.i,. I notiivd you in speaking of the compari.son of 
wages said for females $18 and males ; why is there that difference in 

wages? 

Mr. Carlton. I am a tremendous believer in certain forms of woman labor. 
Some of the most etlicient, up to a certain point, of onr labor, is by women ; 
but women have not the telegraphic capacity of men— that is, very few have — 
the average woman is considerably below man in her capacify for telegraphic 
work, and to that extent we have reduced her hours of labor ; she can earn less 
money. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Where slu? has equal capacity, does she receive the 
same pay? , 

Mr. Carlton. No; no woman ref*eives more tlian .$18 except in the case of a 
wire chief, but the woman operator does not get more tliun .$18. But under 
the premium system women will lie given tlie same opportunity as men, and 
30 per cent of our traffic now is being handled by that methwl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any arrangements being inmle whoroiiy 
the males and females are being separated in the office, or are they associated 
right together as I have seen them, sitting next to each other? > 

Mr. Carlton. There is no segregation of the females from the males. 

Commissioner O’Connktx. The females sit next to the males doing the sanie 
work, and yet there is a difference of $0 a week In their wages? 

SSSIO"*— S. Doc. 415, 64r-l~-vol 10 17 
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Mr. Carlton. She probably is not doing the same work ; she Is not doing the 
' same volume of work, or she is operating on a way wire and not operating on 
trunk service. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But if slie was doing the same work, there is no 
provision for her to get the same wage? 

Mr. Carlton. Except this, you will probably find that a woman who is 
doing the same uork as a man gets about the same wage. In otiier words, 
tlie women are not on our higher rating. I think in some cases they deserve 
the higher rating, but they are not as a matter of fact getting it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does your company furnish the other telegrapli 
companies with records of employees that are kept in your office, if asked for? 

]\Ir. Carlton. No, sir; if another company culled up and said, “ Is So-and-so a 
good operator?” we might say, “ Ye.s,” or if they asked is he honest, we would 
say, “Yes”; but we no longer exchange information with otlier companie.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If (h(\v asked you if he was a trouble maker (»r 
union man, would you answer that? 

]\rr. Carlton. Tlie instructions are to give no information as to whetlier he 
has union affiliations or not; that is for our own purposes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are tlie special agents spoken of over eraployoil 
as operators in tlie company? 

Mr. Carlton. I don’t know what tliey do; I supposi' they ari‘, some of them. 
Commissioner O’Connell. And probalily sitting next to another operator per- 
forming a regular operator’s service? 

Mr. Carlton. I c.an not draw the picture of one. heeanse I do not think I 
liave ever seen one. 

Commissioner O’Connell, As I umierstood. the general policy and riih*s of 
your company is that they prefer their employees not to join unions? 

Mr. Carlton. Yes, sir; I speak now of tlie telegraphers’ union ; I do not speak 
of any other union. 

Commissioner O’Connel!.. Is that asked in the application that is made hy 
telegraphers for employment, “Are yon a member of a union?” 

Mr. Carlton. I do not think so; I do not recall — I do not think so. 
Commi.ssioner O’Co.nnelt,. Is he told that he can not have employment If he 
is a ineinher of tiie union? 

Mr. Carlton. They all know it; they yll know that we* do not favor their 
memhership in tlie Commercial Telegrapli(*rs’ I’nion. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. And the means of ascirtaining whether they are 
members of the union after they get into your employ is the special agents seek- 
.^ing them out? 

Mr. Carcton, They, as a niU*. join the union seendly after they become mem- 
bers of oiir organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat is all, tliank yon, ^ir. Carlton. You will be per- 
manently excused. 

We will now .stand adjourned until ‘J o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon tlie coimni.s.‘«;ion adJonnuMl at ri.,‘»d o’chxic for the noon recess 
until 2 o’clock, April 12. IPlo, then to c<»nvene at the same place.) 

AFTER laa'ESS L' ]•. 

Chairman Walsh. ]Mr. Konenkuinp. 

TESTIMONY* OF MR. SYLVESTER J. KONENKAMP, 

Chairman Walsh. Stat<‘ your name, please. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Sylvester J. Konenkuinp. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiere do you residi*? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Cliicago. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resideil here? 

Mr, Konenkamp. Since my election as president, in ItfOS. 

Chairman Walsh. President of what? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The Commercial Telegrapher.s’ Thiion of .\nierica. 

Chairman Walsh. And will you please sketch what your employments or 
activitie.s have been prior to tliis time? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I worked as a railroad telegrapher for about nine years 
and then went into tlie commercial service — that is, from 181)2 to 1901 ; tiien I 
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went into the coninierolal service in 1901 and workeil for them until 1908, 
when I was elected president of the Connnercial Telej^raphers’ Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever belong to any other telegraphers’ organiza- 
tion then, or at that time? 

Mr. Kokenkamp. Yes; I have been a member of tlie Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers for 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you state brielly the aims an<l objects of your present 
organization? 

> Mr. Konenkamp. The aims and objects of our organization, briefly stateil, 
are to provide means whereby the commercial telegrapliers of the United States 
and Canada might Indulge in the princi]»les of collective bargaining, to have tlw* 
right to representation through committees, and to secure the adjustment of 
either individual or collective grievances. 

' Chairman Walsh. Can you give an approximate oslimate of the mimher of 
telegraph operators that there are in the United StaUvs? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Our estimate is about 20,000. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the telegrapli l)usiu(‘ss is controlled hy 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Cos., respectively? First, are the 
20,000 commercial, or commercial and railroad, telegraphers? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Twenty thousand commercial telegraphers. The railroad 
telegraphers are st'pm'ate. We estimate that the Western Union and the Poslal 
coinbine<l control, or employ, about 80 i>c‘r cent or 81 per cent of the commer- 
cial telegraphers. 

Chairman Walsh. Are (here any telegrapli companies which b.argain collec- 
tively with the telegrapher.s at the present time? 

' Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir; the Canadian Pacific has what is known as aa 
employee's’ agreement with memliers of our organization. This is similar to 
agreements in effect on railroads; while the Ihiiti'd Press and the Interna- 
tional Nows Service havt^ Mhat tiro known as union-shop agreements, or con- 
tracts with the union. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would <loscribe tho.se agreements i>rielly and 
concisely. 

air. Konenka^ip. The 1900 agiaxunent with the United Press Association and, 
the International Nev s Service proviiled, first, that they will enter into con- 
tractual relations with our organizatiyii, aud tliey agree to employ only mem- 
bers of our union, providisl we are able to furnish them with comiHdeut teleg- 
raphers. In the second place, they provide for a sy.stem of adjusting grievance's 
and with the right of appeal to the higher officials; and in, the event of any 
dispute arising under the^ agreement, tliere is a i»rovision for suhinittlug tlie 
matter to arbitration. The agree'mont also provide's for the numlx'r (d hours 
that shall be worked, rate of overtinm, and minimum pay for various classes 
of vvoi’k ijerformed ; that is, the press associations. 

Now, wltli the Canadian Pacific our agriH'iiu'nt is <lifferent. It provides, first 
of all, for a system of promotion, base<l upon ability — based upon seniority 
where ability is equal — and in addition to that it provides for a 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is the discretion as to the ability left 
wliere? 

IMr. Koxekkamp. Txd't with the oflicisds. That mailer is decldixl entirely 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The olficials of the company who employ 
the men? 

Mr. Konexkamp. The officials of tlu‘ company who employ (he men. The 
schedule also provides for a system of n<ljiisling grievances, so that if an 
employee feeling himself aggrieviHl or unjustly dismi.sfed, for^iny reason, may 
appeal his C'Jise and shall have the right of a cotelegrapher to present his Case 
for Iiim, or be heard with liim ; it outlines what the hours shall l>e for the 
various turns and shifts that among telegraplier.s are known as tricks. It also 
iaclude.s a scale of wages. We have no minimum scale of wages in this agree- 
ment, but we do provide for a classification a<*cotding to employment on what 
is known as a percentage basis. We take a large teh‘graph olHce, and through 
conferences between a committee of the employees with tlie management, decide 
what wires in that particular office are in a purticulur dass, and so forth. For 
instance, in Winnli>eg, 25 per cent of the entire staff receive first rating; then 25 
l>er ceut receive second rating; and finally there are 20 i>er cent of the oi>erating 
staff who have no rating at all, but are left entirely witli tlie <liscretiou of the 
company to provide for any surplusage and also to take care of what are known 
as the junior operators, or those who work the wires during the early period 
of their career. 
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Ohairnian WALfiii. Could you give a brief hlstorleal sketch of the ‘state of 
your craft from, say, 1870 down to the present time with reference to wages and 
conditions of their work? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a general statement covering this. 

Chairman Walsh. Before we get down to the general statement I will ask 
this one question: To state how long the telegraphers have had agreements 
with these corporations you have mentioned, and generally how the agreements 
have worked; whether there have been charges upon either side that the 
contract was violated; whether there have been strikes with those companies; 
and generally speaking, how agreements have worked out? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Our first agreement was with the International News 
Service and has been in effect since 190.^, and during that time there have been 
no serious disputes of any kind ; everything has been settled amicably whenever 
a grievance arose 

With the Thiitod Press we have ha<l agreements, first, with its predecessor, 
and later, when two associations were amalgamated, with tiie joint association 
since 1900; and our relations tliere have always been hsirmouious. 

With the Canadian Pacific wo had a schedule over part of the system as early 
as 1907, but the general schedule has been in effect since 1910, and during 
that time we have maintained harmonious relations. In fact, at a hearing In 
1911 the general manager of that company stated that after one year’s 
experience with a wage scale such as wo had he -was heartily in favor of it, and 
preferred it to the old system of transacting business, and that all of his super- 
intendents were in favor of it. That statement was made to a board of con- 
ciliation held in the case of the Groat Northwestern in about July, 1911. I 
have a statement of one of the members of the board of conciliation that I will 
submit to the commission as an exhibit on that subject. 

(The statement referred to appears among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject ns “Konenkamp Kxhibit No. 1.”) 

Chairman Walsh. I know you have given a great deal of time to the prepa- 
ration of this matter for the commission as well as having heard the testimony 
of the president of the company, ]Mr. (^’arlton, this morning, and if you have 
a general statement prepared summing up these facts and epitomizing the mat- 
ter, and would care to give that before questions are asked, I believe it would 
be better. 

Mr. Konenkamp. With reference to the history of wages, the wages are 
low(»r to-day than 40 or 45 years ago, in actual money paid. The president of 
the Western Union made the statement this morning that the wages paid in 
New York in about 1S70, that the maximum was $118 a month and the mini- 
mum about $55 a month. Our information would show that the maximum 
wage paid at that particular time was $100 a month, but at the present time 
the wages in the State of New York for telegraph employees ranges downward 
from $100 a month to, as one of our men remarked, “minus zero”; that is, 
there are T)ersons who are working at telegraphy in New York who do the work 
for nothing and pay their car fare for the purpose of coming in and learning the 
business. The wages have been on the bare line of subsistence, and although 
the cost of living has increase<l, wages declined from 1873 to 1900. Between 
1870 and 1883 wages were cut from 20 to 40 per cent and there has been a 
gradual decline to 1907, when rates were increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 
Then wages increased 10 per cent, and In the following year wages were lower 
than thev had been at any time in the 25 years previmis to that time. In 1908 
a reduction of wages of from 10 to 30 per cent took place, and in 1910 the in- 
crease ran as high as ;n»out 25 per cent, accompanied by a “speeding-up” 
system which will be explained later. For Instance, we have a table of wages 
here showing what was paid in various States for different periods. The most 
of th(‘se periods referred to are strike periods. 

In New York in 1870 wages, ran from ,$90 to $120 a month ; in 1883 they ran 
from $80 to $85 a month; in 1907 from $75 to $85 a month ; In 1908 from $75 
to $80 a month ; in 1914 from $75 to $100 a month ; that is the maximum wage. 

In Chicago In 1870 from $90 to $115 a month; in 1883 from $75 to $80 a 
month; in 1907 from .$75 to .$90 a month; in 1908 from $75 to $80 a month; 
in 1914 from $75 to $100 a month. The minimum rate of pay in 1870 was upward 
of $50 a month, while in 1914 It was less than $30 a month. The present scale 
ranges from $30 a month upward with $5 difference to $100, which Increase is 
limited to $5 and is only obtainable after a battle with the system of red tape 
which is designed to shift responsibility and stall off the victims; thus the 
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average wages and the district expenses are kept down. There is a difference 
between the average wage and average earnings, which I shall go into later. 

With reference to the question of hours, the present hours in a city like 
Chicago would be nine hours for a day ; seven and a half hours at night ; seven 
and a half hours on the split trick. The split trick is a shift where an operator 
might report at 11.30 in the morning and work until 1 o’clock ; then he would 
report again at 5.30 in the evening to work until his day was completed. 

The tendency for the past several years has been toward establishing nine 
hours for all work, first by changing the order of the tricks. Up to 1907 a shift 
that extended over 5.30 in the evening wa.s considered a night trick, at seven 
and one-half hours; but since that time they have been gradually extending 
day tricks until within recent years operators have worked from noon until 
9 o’clock at night, nine hours, on what were formerly known as night tricks of 
seven and one-half hours. 

The same thing applies to split tricks. The companies extended them in New 
York, in Boston, and Chicago to nine hours, arbitrarily. These tricks applleil to 
both men and women until within the last few days, when an announcement 
was made that the eight-hour day would be given to all women employees in 
functional ollioos. I <lo not know to what extent that will be applied, because 
I haven’t learned as yet what a functional office is. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnkul. What do you think it is? 

t’hairman Walsh. We must have perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Konenkamp. I should think perliaps it means llie main offices, such as 
Chicago, Now York, or St. Louis main ollicos, where the women are working at 
the maximum rate of speed and that it does not apply to branch offices. 1 may 
be mistaken, because it is a new terra to me. In the smiill offices, however, 
operators do w’ork as long as 13 hours at night. Some of them work seven 
days a week without any allowance for overtime or for Sunday work. At one 
time seven hours constituted a day on the waiting list, or extra list, hut in 
recent years the day 1ms been lengthened to nine hours. The companies 
attempted to abolish split tricks as far as possible, and to compel all operators 
to work nine hours. Since the day for operators on the waiting list has been 
lengthened to nine hours the tendency has been to take the operalors off the 
regular tricks and put them on the waiting list. This waiting list can best 
be described by aiT illustration that was given to me in St. Louis within the 
j)asl few weeks. Some of the operators there reported as early as 5 o’clock in 
the morning, and as the business would increase they would be called in to 
work in the main room. They would he employed for 5 or 1.5 minuti's, or imu*- 
haps a couple of hours; but as soon as they could be relieved they were ordered 
hack to the waiting room to wait another call. Those men might be called 
two, three, or four times in the course of a day, and they might not be called at 
all. After waiting as much as 14 hours in the day for work, and having been 
called when needed, they could get hi an hour and a half or two hours’ time. 

This system is something that is new, hut it is being i)nshed forward just as 
rapidly as possible in all of the oHices of both the AN’estern Union and the 
Tostal. 

Now, with reference to another plmse; that is, reliefs. It is a rigid rule of 
the telegrapli companies that no jum-sou can leave their work without permis- 
sion for any reason whatsoever. They arc not allowed to go to the toilet; not 
allowed to leave for their meals; they are not allowed to leave the room for 
any purpose, except on business, without permis.sion. They are often corapelIe<l 
to wait for hours without the privilege of going to Uie toilet or to their meals. 
They are suppo.sed to have 10 or 15 minutes in the nforning jTnd the same in the 
afternoon for personal attention, calls of nature, etc., and 30 minutes at lunch 
time for meals. In certain Instances where there is an urgent I'equest for such 
jeliefs, and they are not granted for 30 minutes ami an hour, health has been 
ruined, although any number of employees lyay be in the waiting room as 
extra operators. Those who are on the wailing list have become afraid to ask 
for their short reliefs while working, since if a relief is Insisted upon the appli- 
cant will be among the first to be marked off, and in that way will lose time. 

The efficiency system prompts the petty chiefs to disregard all rules govern- 
ing and regulating short reliefs. The operators may protest In vain, but they 
are told, “ If you don’t like it you know' wdiat yon can do.” If one should ask 
for short reliefs within an hour after coming back from lunch, or after he 
reported for duty, he is likely to he taken to task for not regulating himself 
better. There are always plenty of extra men anxious to be called, who should 
be used for this work, but they ar> not 
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In St. Louis recently, one woman was kept at her w'ork on three different 
occasions until an accident occurred, and she was made the laughing stock of 
the office. Two officials ridiculed the \vhole proposition, and the suiierintendent 
at the Western Union office said his company should not be criticized because 
the woman failed to calculate the etTect of the pills she had taken. 

In Chicago, and all other large offices reliefs are always subject to traffic. 

In St. Ix)uis and Kansas City conditions are especially bad, while in Boston 
and Philadelphia and New York conditions in both companies are almost intol- 
erable. 

In Boston wc have a record of a woman who waited for .six hours liefore she 
was allowed a lunch relief, and she became faint and sick, and ate in sucli a 
hurry that she came back and she vomited her meal. 

The Western Union chief in Boston says there sluill be no short reliefs wliile 
tliere is business on hand. 

Due to speeding up, the work demanded of an operator is twice or three 
times what it was 40 years ago. 

The president of the Western Union made* the statement this morning that 
if an operator of to-day did the work that he performed in 18T0 they would be 
able to earn $200 a month, but we liave rec(>rils to show what was considered 
a fair day’s work in 1870. I know of i^ersonal knowledge tliat SIX) messages a 
day was considered a standard performance in 1907, while to-day they describe 
in their own paper an incident of two operat(»rs averaging 081 messages apiece. 
They make the remark that this shoiihl not lie considered as a record, but just 
as an incident 

In about 1900 the Postal Telegrapli (’o. started a bonus sy.stem. They ad- 
vancetl the number of messages riKiuirod to he liandleil to 300 a day. One cent 
a message was paid for all over tliat niimher. On the longer wires, such as 
Chicago to San Francisco, a long circuit, men were reciuii'ed to handle 25 an 
hour, and a bonus was paid for all over that number. 

The Western Union adopted the bonus sy.^tem in 1904 or 1905, but later on 
abandoned paying bonuses, but kept up the spee<l mania. Both companies pub- 
lish monthlv in their employees’ books siieed records of individufils. and the 
officers in the district divisions urge the younger element to commit suicide in 
their efforts to make records for these purposes. Insanity, .nervous prostration, 
and other things are tlie inevitable end. 

Of later yc^urs the old system of encoviraging the oiM‘rators into further exer- 
tion has changed to slave-traffic tactics. They now demand more work, more 


The Western Union bonus system was originally a cent per message on all 
over 300. Now they pay eight-leiilhs of a cent for hH over 480 mes.sages in a 
day. Within the last seven yeai-s the minimum stunt has inereased from 300 
to 480, while the premium or bonus over the limit has been reduced from 1 
cent to eight-tentlis of 1 cent, a i-iMluction of 20 per cent. All operators are 
required to maintain an hourly average sheet, and they also must maintain 
the average that the chiefs say .should be pei formed on these particular wires. 
If an operator fails for any reason to maintain that average performance, he 
is usually reduced in pay or discharged, and in some instances blacklisted. 

Recently cmerators sustained an average in a soutliern city of 72 messages 
an hour for six months. That would lu* at the rate of a message every 50 
seconds — for every 50 seconds’ work during tliat jierlod. 

The telegraph business has Ikmui changing from the Morse system to ^yhnt 
Ls known a.s the automatic, ^^here less-skilled labor is employed, and these 
employees are e\m making a greater recoj-d on the automatic than in pe 
Morse We have records taken from the Western Union New.s sliowlng that 
women have maintained an average si>oed of a message every 21 spends for 
8 hours and 15 minutes in a day. In other words, 1,220 messages in 8 hours, or 
a maximum of 167 messages handletl in one hour. , , ^ ^ i x 

Commissioner Lennon. WhaF length of time would it take you to do that, 
working when you were an op<‘rator, if you were an average operator? 

Mr Konenkamp. Well, I thought I was a fair telegraph operator when I 
worked at the key, and if I were able to maintain 40 messages an liour I 

thought I was doing pretty good. , x. . , i 1 1 i. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has the s>’stera improved, that it has been able to 

send messages more now than it was then? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Since the advent of the typewriter operators can work 
faster. They copy at a higher rate of sjieed than wltli tlie iien, and in later 
years a sending machine, known as the Vlbroplex, or wliat oiierutors call the 
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“bug,” relieves the sending tension, and poi*uiits tlie scnider to got up a higher 
rate of speed. But the facilities are just the same as they have always been, 
inasmuch as the telegraph operator must be able to distinguish the sounds just 
as fast as they are sent. At the rate shown here of 118 messages an hour over a 
Morse wire a telegraph operator would have to be able to distinguish l.tXM) 
dilTerent sounds a minute. 

Commissioner Gakkp:tson. Undor the old system the limit of sp<'ed was in 
sending and now it is in taking, isn’t it? 

Mr. Konenkami*. The limit of spec'd was in sending ::nd now it is Hie ability 
to take it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The, key lias been perftM-ted until its resonance is 
so gi’oat they can send far faster than they could with the old clumsy instrument? 
i Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

[ Commissioner Garhetson. In 1870 the tape was universal, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Konenkamp. In 1870 the tape was universal, but there was no taiv‘ use«l 
to speak of within the last 25 years. All telegraphing has been by sound. 

Commissioner Garretson. The sending instruments were individual operators 
on the tai>e machines. 

! IMr. Konenkamp. Yos, at that time; yes. 

: (Commissioner O’f’oNNFua,. You .s]>oke of the Morse system. What do y<>u 

mean by the Morse .system as different from other systems? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The difference betwc'on the. Morse and the automatic is 
this: That under the Morse sy.stem the telegraph oi)erator must use sounds or 
characters for each letter. For instance, a dot, which is the quicki^l impuls(‘ 
upon the key, a dash, which is a pressure three times as long as a dot, and a 
space, which is an interval equal to three dots. 

Then, the ^lorse system is built up on a combination of dots, da.shes. and 
spaces. The letter “ a ” is a dot and a dash ; the letter “ b ” is a dash and tbren^ 
dots ; the letter “ h ” is four dots ; the loiter “ c ” is two dots, a space, and a dot. 
So that in an ordinary word of 5 letters there may be as many as 25 different 
sounds that an operator must l>e able to transmit ami put down on his tyix'- 
writer, 1‘utting it down at the rate of 118 messages an Imur would apiu’oximate 
about 1,800 lettor.s, and 5 characters to the letter would be about 0,000 <liffer- 
ent impulses in the course of an hour. 

(Vuumissionor O’CfoNNEU- The Moi-ve sysleni you .<pf'ak of. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; the Morse system (ff trausmitting. Now, in the auto- 
matic system they use girls for punching out the lilters on a tape, and then 
they feed it into a machine which has a number of different currents, or re- 
sistances, and tills is workeil iq>on a sort of selector system, so that when the 
tape with these perforations in it is fed into the macliiiie this causes the 
mt'ssage to come out at its destination in ty^xuvi itten form. 

In recent years the company has been trying its liest, apparently, to elimi- 
nate the Morse operator and to use in its stead tlm automatic machine. Tlin'o 
to four girls and boys are usually rcHiuired to do the work that one JMer.se 
operator formerly did, thus eliminating the skilled worker. 

Now, the president of the Western I’nion this morning outlined his opposition 
to the union. It was not a surprise to us, since that has been the policy of the 
Western Union Tedegraph Co. for 50 years. The president of the Western 
Union, as any other empl(»yec of the company, must follow out the policy. As 
stated, he has been with the c*ompany four years, and therefore only knows the 
liolicy as It has been handwl down to him. But our history has shown that the 
policy has always been the same. In so far as the rf)resent, administration Is 
concerned, we must pay tliein this tribute: That while those who preci^led them 
opiwsed labor organizations, the present administration seem.s to know how to 
light harder and has less hesitancy in taking advantage of criminal nietho<Is 
in carrying on the fight. While these ollicials may say that they did not sanction 
the use of criminal measures lii trying to desW'oy an organization, the least 
that can be said is they turned their heads aside while the criminal acts w€»re 
l>eing perforraefl. The crimes were of just as great an advantage to them as 
if they had been sanctioned. Furthermore, when we attempteil to extradite 
those who had committed the crimes to the city of Chicago for the purpose of 
ansfw'ering to the courts, the attorneys of the Western Union Telegrai»h Co. de 
fended those, criminals. And tliose criminals are still on the pay roll of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The opposition has been complete and its lias besm continuous. It ba.s been a 
fact over 30 years that whenever a person iield membership in a labor union 
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was found in the employ of the Western Union Telegraph Oo., this employee 
had one of two alternatives to follow — he either surrendered his God-given right 
of freedom to hold membership in a union or severed his connection with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. As stated this morning, they don’t worry much 
about how the information is obtained, the company will use it. 

An operator working for a newspaper in the city of St. Louis had his pockets 
rifled of union correspondence within the last few weeks. He wrote me on 
February 26. “My God, what will I do?” he says. “I am satisfied some 
spotter has stolen this information, and if it reaches the hands of the Western 
Union ofiicials the devil will be to pay.” I suggested to him that it might be 
well to notify President Carlton of the theft and to notify the local ofiicials of 
the theft jiiid of our determination to fight tiiose methods ; tliat if tiiese men were 
discharged we were going to liglit. Put he says to me, “ Be careful. We don’t 
know that tlie Western Unicui got the information. We migiit as well bide 
our time.” Four weeks hater we got developments. Every one of the men 
mentioned in the stolen correspondence was discharged l)y tlie Western Union. 
We figured tliat tlie tlieft was the cause, and tlie dlscliarge the effect. 

The ofiicials of the W(‘stern Fnion in St. Louis told a representative of the 
Government acting conciliator that the question of unionism was not a factor 
at all ; that the company did not care wliat union a man belonged to any more 
than they cared what cliurch lie was a memlier of. But I was sorry to learn 
this morning tliat tlie old policy .still exists and that the Western Union does 
care, and furtliermore that they will continue to steal information ; they will 
continue to commit any violen<‘e necessary to keep tlieir employees in a state 
of subjection that is not witnessed in any line of industry in tlie United States. 

We have here for tlie commission affidavits from men or statements from them 
where they are even willing to furnish affidavits to the ofiicials of the We.stern 
Union Telegraph Co. that they wei’C not members of the union, but a spotter 
had turned them in as a member of the union. So they were told, “ Your affi- 
davit is no good. The word of our .spotter must prevail.” 

I have a great <Ieal with reference to conditions that I .shall go into later as 
questions shall be asked. Prior to 1867 the commercial telegraphers were 
allowed annual vacations with pay, but .shortly after the Western Union 
con.solidated these were taken away, and there has nevti: been such a thing 
as a vacation with pay for a telegraph operator in the history of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., unless within recent years to a favored few. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ould it interrupt you too much to have you give the 
details of those two tran.sactions you have given about the loss of the docu- 
ments in New York and the loss of the documents in St. Louis? That is, 
w’hat the dooumenfs uere, the circumstances under which you claim they 
were abstracted, the names of the persons they were abstracted from, the 
evidence, if any, you have as to who committed the thefts, the number of names, 
for instance, that ^^’ere talo^n, and where the employees were afterwards dis- 
charged. I think this would be tlie logical place to put that in, if you have it. 

Mr. Konenkamc. Yes. Now, in the first place, after I luid talked to Presi- 
dent Vail urging him to cease his warfare upon telegraphers who wanted to be 
members of our union, and after he tohl me that he was afraid to let them join 
an organization, I started on a westeim trip to view’ the situation and to do 
some organizing. But from the time I left St. Louis until a year and a half 
later, I always had the company of either Western Union ofiicials or their 
spotters. In some cases thme would be five, six, or seven of them with me. 
While at Denver, ^accordifg to the confe.ssion of one of those who committed 
the theft, Superintendent Brooks, who, I understand, is a nephew of Vice 
President Brooks, told the men that I had a little black book that I seemed 
to refer to pretty often, and that they must by all means get that book out of 
my possession. 

My wife was with me on tln^ trip, and on repeated occasions w’e discovered 
that somebody had been in our rooms during our ab.sence. We discovered 
that at Kansas (fity, at Omaha, at Denver, and at Salt Lake. I checked my 
baggage from Salt i.ake to Ogden, and I found my lock w’as in bad order when 
I got my grip from the railroad station at Ogden. I discovered later these 
Western Union officials had prevailed upon the superintendent of the railroad 
at the Ogden Union Station to order my baggage brought up out of the railroad 
offic*e into his office so that the Western Union ofticlal.s could search it, looking 
for that book, and the lock was picked. 

Finally, in October, 1911, after persistent effort on their part, and, as Con- 
verse, the spotter, told me, “ We caught you napping wiieu you went out of the 
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room suddenly. We went in there right after you left, and in searching your 
grip ue discovered tlie book we had been after.” Tliat book contained 1,700 
names, chielly of noniuember.s, ix?rsons who laid been members at one time but 
had dropped out of the union for various causes and a great many of whom I 
had hoped to see and try to prevail on them to renew their membership. The 
names in tliat book were copied by a special agent of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. named R. M. Shoemaker. He took the 1,700 names and he was not 
satisfied with the number of M's he found inside of it, so he proceeded to pad 
the list he had typewritten by making more M’s. According to tlie statements 
we have, and we will furnish afiidavits and other documentary evidence for 
the commission to prove it, this list was turned over to the general manager on 
the Pacific coast, or general super intern lent, as he was known at tluit time, 
C. II. Gaunt, and, according to the confession, was delivered up to IMr. llelvi- 
dere Brooks, then general manager, and now vice president, of the company. 

I suspected that something was going to happen when I saw that book had 
been stolen. ]\Iy mind ran from — oli, everywhere from murdering some one to 
committing suicide. I earnestly believe that if my wife had not been with me 
at the very time. I should have done something rash to someinxly or to myself. 
But we watched the developments and they came quick and fast. Witliin a 
short time the slaughter beg.an. There were 20 men discharged in Atlanta; 
50 men were discharged in (fincago. They create^l a reign of terror in the 
Chicago ollice by handing out vouchers every afternoon at 2.fi0. On Friday 
afternoon, to show their l>rulality, sonte operators working in the Western 
Union ollice said, “Wo would sit with our fingers crossed to keep away the jinx 
from 2.29 to 2.80, to sec that we did not get ours; we did not know who was 
going to get it.” It all came as a result of (he stolen information. 

The men wouhl appeal to Mr, CaiMton and Mr. Brooks, and in this appeal 
they would state their belief that tliey were dischargiMl on account of their 
membership in the union. They said they were not members and wanted to be 
reinstated or restored. They app<‘aled to the local olVu'ials to find out why 
they had been discharged. Tliese officials didn’t know, but orders came from 
higher up to let the men go. The mmi would appeal from the chief operator 
to the superintender.t^ ami from the superintendent to the general sui>erintend- 
('ut, and a nuinl)er <ff union otlicials w<‘re cowardly enough to try to cri'ate the 
impression in tlie nnnds of those men that the information had come direct 
from the union headcpiarters ; that there was a leak over there; that the in- 
formation came direct from the union to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
This created the opinion in the minds of the imm that tlie otlicials of the 
C. T. U. must be on tlie pay roll of the Western Union Telegraph t'o. and were 
trying to lead them to slaughter. 

After the men would aptily to Mr. Carlton or to General Manager Brooks 
they would go through a sham investigation. Either Mr. Brooks or IMr. Carlton 
would write them, “I have your complaint and will investigate the nmtter.” 
They knew why they were dischargeil. The orders came from their office to 
discharge them, but ” they were going to inv(‘stigate it." So aftt'r three or four 
weeks the men were told that “After a complet(‘ investigation we have con- 
cluded that it would be unwise f<»r ns to intm-fere with the judgment of our 
local officials.” These officials dbl not have the m*rve to stand by tlitnr guns, 
but they “passed the buck” to the local officers in jiractically every case. 

We have affidavits covering the whole situation as to the names and including 
the affidavit of George Converse, who said that he stole (his information from 
my room in Portland and that he was assisted in the \fork by 4wo Pinkertons. 

In the St. Louis case we have It sifted down to about three men, but the 
only evidence we have is the letter from the men .stating that these names were 
stolen, or this correspondence was stolen, and the later effect in the discharge 
of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your estimate of* the number of special agents 
which the company has employed, and uimn what <lo you base it? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The number varies. In 1911 they had a regular Inireau at 
New York under U. M. Shoemaker. He had an office located at 192 Broadway, 
and we had in the neighborhood of a dozen names there of per.sons who were 
on the pay roll. Since that time we liave discovered that there were five or 
six others whose names were not included. At the present time they have a 
new system of work. After we exposed the Western I'^nion system the officials 
concluded that Shoemaker had made a botch of the whole thing; that he had 
spoiled their game; that he was too ]>rollfie in letter writing: .so they changed 
their system. I think Mr. Carlton was right this morning when he said the 
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various general super intenOcMits arranged for their own spotters and that these 
general superintendents hired their own men. 

In Chicago otlioe we have a fair knowledge of four or five men who are 
on the pay roll, but I would judge that spotters average as many to a division 
as Mr, Carlton said they had all told; that Is, 12. I would say there are 
close to 75 spotters in the service. Mr. Carlton’s statement was that they 
have a few in every large, important telegraph office; hut, then, in addition 
to that they have a system. Those are the regular paid oi^eratives — hut in 
addition to that they have a system whereby for .1510 or .$15 a mouth slush 
money paid out of the slush fund of each superintendent, namely, things 
that they are ashamed to put on the hooks — for .$10 or .$15 a month paid 
in that form the super! ntemlents get people who are working in the office to 
rejxa’t to them regularly anything that they hoar with reference to what 
transpires in the office. They have a large waiting list, as a rule, and it is 
customary to have some one on the waiting list to sit out in the room and 
to bait the operators. And if an employee t.'ilks too much, as in cjise of a 
telegraph operator in the city of St. Louis, who said he wished to Gtxi the 
Covornment had the telegraph because the conditions would then bo l)ettcr, 
that man is discharged. Under the circumstances it would be hard to tell 
just how many spotters the company has. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the basis of your statenumt just made — that the 
company maintains a fund to pay out moiK'.v in niaU(*rs tiu'y are ashamed of? 

Mr. koAENKAMP. The statements of men who have receivAMl money for 
such work. 

Chairman Walsh. What basis have you for th(‘ statement there is such a 
fund kept without reeerd? 

IMr. Koaenkamp. From the slatenKmts of the men who have done this work 
and have told me Unit tliey were tohl by (he sup(‘riiiteiuleiits tliat the ptiy 
came out of tlio slush fund. 

Chairman Watsh. Are those covered in any way hy the affidavits whicli 
you say you have? 

]Mr. Konenkahp. No; that particular point is not covered hy the affidavits. 

Chairman Walsh. It is based on soimahing sonusme told you vei'bally? 

Mr, KoNEXKAAfP. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tnst one other things yon marie mention of an alleged con- 
fession secured from some person who had something to do with the stealing of 
your paix'rs. What were the circiirnstaneos under \\hich the papers were 
secured? Was it an official matter, was someone an*osttxl for it, or what? 
You also mentioned about some extrnrlition pror-oedings that were defended 
by some of the company attorneys. Please give that more in detail? 

Mr. Koneakamp. In 1012 a man hy the name of Converse, willi whom I first 
became acquainted at Tucson, Ariz., all bough I hail known him at other 
places along the line, and I felt sure he was a Western Union spotter, came 
into our Western Union headquarters at Chicago and said to our international 
secretary, :Mp. Tlussell, that he was a former Western Union spotter; that he 
was a nephew of Tl. M, Shoemaker, who was the chief special agent; that 
he had become disgusted with the methods used and if we were willing to go 
after Shoemaker and some other individuals and prosecute them that he wouhl 
expose the whole Western Union spotter system; that he would tell ns 
who .stole our suit case from the baggage room of the Salle Street sta- 
tion in June, 1012, just prior to our convention liehl in Kuffalo of that year. 
After some dickering, ^IiL llussell agreed to take his confession and see what 
could be done ir/the matter. We also became interested in a man who had 
been discharged from the service of the Western Union by the name of Rod- 
erick, who had been w’orking as a spotter, and bad a “ run-in,” as he expressed 
it, or had quaiTeled with General Superintendent Carroll, and quit. Rod- 
erick said he had decided to ^urn over these i»apers he had in his possession 
to us. We have tlie confession of ftlr. (V^nverse. The evidence was In printed 
form, which I can read or read extracts from, if you voiiUl like for me to do 
so now? 

Chairman Walsh. Let it go info the record. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Converse is the one that confessed? 

Mr. Koaeakamp. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You may submit that in the record. Are there any others? 

Mr. Konenkamp. It deals wltli the stealing of the suit case from the La 
Salle Street station on .Tune 8, 1912. To rwite the incidents briefly, they are 
this: We were going to our convention to be held in Buffalo on June 10. After 
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wo Jmd prepaml all of our papers and fjot together nil of the documents that 
we wanted to use at this convention we put them in a suit cas<; and turned 
it over to our international secretary, Mr. Itiissell. IMr. liussell lives out on 
the Uock Island Railroad. On Sundays our elevator at the ollice does not 
start to run until 10 o’clock. We were to start at 8.25 a. m. The grip was 
very heavy, and IMr. Russell figure<l the safest place to leave the property 
for the night might be in the parcel room of the La Salle Street station. We 
knew there were men in the city watching us. We knew they were up to 
some deviltry. I had seen several of them on the street myself and I figured 
they had followed me from New York. One of them luul the temerity to 
come up Into the office, and I learned later that he had been sei\t to watch 
the others to see that they did not get drunk and to see that the plans made 
before they left New York were followed out. 

The plan, as outlined to us in the confession, was this; MTmt they were to 
arrange a surprise party at the house of Air. Russell, fi'hey were to go and 
get a numlier of telegraph operators to go to the party. The spolters went so 
far as to arrange this surprise party with Mrs. Rus.sell — sent out edibles and 
<'uused her to spend some money for edibles for the evening’s entertainment. 
The arrangements were kept from me and I knew nothing about it, except ti 
little gossip, but I thought it was a iK^rsoiial alTair atul kept out of it. The 
general plan was tliat while the Russells were entertainii\g tliis party, the 
plotters were going to slip into the house either through an open window or 
in some other way get the documents that had been intrusted to Mr. Russell's 
posses.sion, and take then away. The dus king of the grip at the parcel room 
at the La Salle Street station changed the plans entirely, so on the spur of 
the moment they decided that the thing to <lo was to go up and declare that 
they hud lost the check for their grip and see if they could not get ll)e suit 
case ill tliat way. They were succe.ssful in getting Uie suit case out of tlie 
parcel room. When we called the next morning it was gone, and all of our 
convention reports as well as all of the paiiers we wisiied to submit tliere had 
gone with it. This put us in a very laid fix ; we luul to work all day Sunday 
in preparing new printed report.s, and in preparing a lot of matter we liad 
already prepared ; but the palmers, as described by Air. Converse in his alfi- 
davit, were taken oiP: ^f the grip that we had tliem in, put in their grips, and 
taken to Detroit, ^^h6^e they wired to, the chief special agent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. that they were successful in tlieir mission aiul awaited 
further in.struction. The men were instructed to meet Slioeimiker at the Hol- 
lander Hotel, in (Moveland. and they met him there ami then they proceedeil 
to New York, whore, according to tiie affidavit, tlie papers stolen in that suit 
case were delivered to the cliief clerk of the thou general manager, Helvidere 
Brooks. 

We told of this tlieCt in our journal, and acc<»rding to the afiidavit thi.s 
furnished the general manager of the Western Cnion a great deal of amu.se- 
ment. In fact, the language used was, “ lirooks laughed like liell when ho read 
the article.” 

After getting the confession from tliese men, we swore out warrants for 
three of them; Shoemaker, for having hren liere in Alay- about Alay 20 — ami 
conspiring with others to perpetrate the robbery ; Frank A. Butterfield and 
Clarence Alercer, for stealing tlie grip. We .succeeiled in apprehending Butter- 
field througli his making application for memher.ship in our union iindm- tlie 
name of Mike .T. Burton at Alemphi.s. In looking ovt'r the application in Mr. 
Russell’s hands, 1 said: “There is our friend Butterfield.” He luul been a 
member under a numlier of aliases prior to that tiiiie,*biit we*tripped liim uju 
We had him arrested there and extradited to Chicago. He was defended by 
the best attorneys in Memphis, and his case has been pending since February 
of last year in this city. He was indicted by tlie grand jury along with Shoe- 
maker and Mercer, and in June — no, in Alay — of 1014 wo locateil SlUKunaker 
still working for the Western Union Telegraph <?o. in San Francisco; both of 
them are still in the employ of the company according to our last information. 
After locating Shoemaker in San Frniicl.sco we had him arrested. We arrangtsl 
for extradition paiiers, but we were fought at every ^ angle. After taking tlie 
case up to the circuit court of appeals in California, Shoemaker was released 
on a writ of habeas corpus on the gromul that he wa.s not a fugitive from jus- 
tice, and, in my judgment, the court had to stretch several points in order to 
render the decision. We were told by iier.smis liitereste<l that the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. was paying for the defense of Butterfield and also for the 
defense of Slioemaker. 
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Chairman Walsh. What attorneys of the Western Union defended any of 
these men? You said an attorney of the Western Union; do you know any of 
them hy name? 

Mr. Konenkahp. Of course, I know who the attorneys are for Butterfield 
liere ; it is a firm hy tlie name of Marshall, Smith & Feind. 

Cliairman Walsh. (Jive any cases that you have in mind, if there ho such, 
in which the attorney for the accused was the attorney for the Western Union 
Teloj;raph Co.? 

Mr. Konenka^fp. Oh, no ; they were not tlie regular attorneys of the Western 
Union ; they did md do that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was that all of the general statement you cared to make, 
Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr. Koaen’KAMP. That is practically all. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent is seasonal employment a factor in the 
telegraph business? 

Air. Konkmvamp. During the summer months the opening of the summer re- 
sorts in the East and the tourist ti-avel attracts quite a large number of tele- 
graph operators to that part of the country. Along in the fall when the i-otton 
begins to move the greatest amount or business is likely to be in tlie Soutli, and 
that is also augmented by the tourist travel to the South; and in the West 
the tourist travel is quite a factor, and as the various crops are moved it is 
quite an important factor. 

In .lacksonviile, Fla., T was there in September. 1000, when the staff consisted 
of about 50 operators. I was there again in February of 1010 and the staff 
had im reased to a'oout T.j or SO. The men told me that the season was just 
about over and that they wouhl start to leave there within the course of the 
next few days. As business drops olT, the men usually leave there aud they 
proetH'd on their own liook to move to some other city with a view of getting 
emiiloyment where business is goo<l. 

Chairman Walsh. What ptTcentage of women and girls are employed in tiie 
telegraph industry, please? 

Air. Konenkamp. I should suspect, at the present time, bi'twcen 85 and 40 
per cent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. ITas the number increased or deeraisod in late years? 

Air. Konenkamp. It is eonstantiy on the increa.se. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is a differenee in the wages paid to men and 
women, what has been your observation as to the amount of work done by the 
sexes. resp(‘(;tivoly ? 

Air. KoNENKAAfP. As a rule, the men work the heavier wires; tbat is, the 
duplex and quadruplex wires, where the lieavi<‘st volume is transaettHl. But 
on lesser win’S the women will do the same work as the men, and very often 
we find a man and a woman will he working together on a duplex; the woman 
might he Avorking the Kew York end and receiving .$70 a month, while the 
operator who is handling* the messages with her at the Chicago end would 
be re( eiving .$00 per montli. That is, that would be their rating— n(»t necessarily 
their earnings. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your observation with reference to the 
emploAUUMit of messenger boys hy the Western iMiion and subsidiary com- 
panies, and wliat services have been re<iiiired of them? 

Air. Konenkaafp. It has been a general rule that almost any service might bo 
re(|iiii’ed of Fiicssenger boys by the telegi’aidi coFnpanios. 1 was F'eading just 
recently of an iFicidcuit ^viiere a messenger boy was used as a custodian for a 
package that wiis being sent from Xew Yoi’k to Wasbington as a Christmas gift 
to tne wife of a millionaire, the price given in the newspap(‘rs being $.50,000, I 
believe; but the jewelry fiian .said it was not anything like that sum. But this 
liurticular phase of the work varies, as stated in the hearings lield in the United 
States district com-t liere wiydn the last year, of acting as errand boy for nn 
opium den. No distinctions or limitations aF-e placed upon the work that I 
know of. Telegraph operators liave told me tliat while they were woi'klng a.s 
lue.ssengor boys that they had been used to deliver packages containing liquor to 
persons in jail; that they were given those packages hy women in the houses 
of prostitution and told to deliver them to a prisoner in the jail and to he care- 
ful not to let the guards know what was in that partlciFlar package. In the 
city of Scranton, Ji former manager of the Postal Telegraph Co. told me that 
they had call boxes in every house of ill fame in the city of Scranton, and that 
tlic Western Union had the same* 
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Chairman Walsh. Has there been any change in that practice of late years? 
Would you say the practice existed to-day, or have you any personal informa- 
tion as to where tliose call boxes are located at the present time? For instance, 
whether they arc located in houses of ill fame or questionable saloons, and the 
like? 

Mr. Konenkamp. W(‘11, no; I don’t know much about that particular thing at 
the present time, except from what T have heard. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I was going to say that we probably would not care 
to refer to anything in the remote past, b(*cause the (flaim is very Insistently 
made that the comlitions do not exist to-day. But as long as you couhl refer 
to something at the present time — you have no information as tlie head of this 
organization as to the existence of these call boxes in questionable resorts at 
pn'sent? 

Mr. KoNEXKA^ri'. I have a loiter \n my possession here from a man who asked 
to be protected, in which ho sai<l (hat in his ]air(i< ular town, which is in the 
South, that the practice still existed. We askc'd this question in letters sent 
out in preparing for this investigation, and the replic's wt're generally that 
there had been no innt(*rial change in the system in re<'ent years. 

Chairman Wacsit. How alxmt the cities — the city of Chicag<», for instance? 
Have you any information upon that? 

Mr, Konkxkamp. No; 1 have no <tirect informatio?! as to where these call 
boxes are located at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. How do the companies recruit tliclr worlcing forces? 

Mr. Konexkamp. They recruit a fair j>roporti<m of them fi’om telegraph 
schools, Some of these t(‘h'gra))h schools are maintained by offnaals, by em- 
ployees of the company, and others are m.aintained by the cempanh's them- 
selves, In practically all of the large citi(‘S of the c(»untry at tlu‘ present time 
the telegi'aph compani(\s have tlu‘ir own schools. I’or instance, in Clnctigo, in 
fctt. Louis, in N('w York, in San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. Is (liere a constant increase in tin' (hunand for teleg- 
raphers? 

^ir. Konkxkamp. There is a constantly ilecreasing demand for telegraphers. 

(Miairman Wai.sh. Well, what do you ol>s(*rve wiih rctercnce to the inimber 
of telegraphers as cyifipared with the <lemand ; that is, if you can give us any 
definite basis of ligures? • 

Mr, Konkxka:mp. Now, N\e have' a memorandum here on that subjc'ct that 
may cover the proposition. It says in tin' past telegraph scho<*ls were main- 
tained privately, but in the })ast few yeai’s each telegraph company conducts 
its own schools. Every otfuaal is diligcmt in procuring new victims, and allur- 
ing promises and lying advertisiamuits are used in the propaganda. So a con- 
tinual stream of young and r(»sy vi<‘(ims are kept coming in. forcing out the 
older men in disgust to scH'k (Uher liehls. We can not do Ixuler than to (jiioto 
Prof. Frsink Parsons in In's hook on (Joverumeiit ownership of the telegraphs. 
He said as far ba('k as I POO [reading! : 

“ One young generation of teU‘graph operators gives way to another. I under- 
line tliat sentence Ix'cause it is llie truth of tremendous import. Ouv young 
generation of It'legraph operators gives way to r.nother. I>(» you know why? 
Do you \iuderstaiid tlio meaning <*f that fact? It means lliat the tedegraph 
system in America is a great ja-css iii whi<-h the use and energy and life of 
thousands of imm and women are coim'<l into gold for industrial aristocrats. 
It means that as ea<‘h new gcuu'ration comes along the telegraph management 
takes as large a portion of it as may he wished, it inty the great press, 

rapidly squeezes the youth and freshness and heauty out of it. tlie best years, 
too often all the years, out of it. throws it away as the cider maker rejt'cts the 
.iniceless jiulp, and turns to replace it with new victims, rosy, plump, and 
hearty from another unsuspecting generation. It means that a colossjd hnsine.ss 
is conducted in the interests of a few cai)italist#?, regardless of the welfare of 
the niultitndos who do the actual work. It means the oppression of labor, tlie 
overworking of emplo.yees, the appropriathm by the master of all they produce 
beyond a bare subsistence — tin' melhods that slaveholders nlwa.vs follow 
with the added vicioiisness of <*aring nolliing f(U* the life or liealth of tlie 
slaves, because it costs the master nothing to replace them. Such is the mean- 
ing of our telegraiih system on its working side — a perennial theft of youth 
and years, a systematical robbery of toil— a meaning that ought to enlist every 
lover of manhood and .iustice in the cause of a national telegraph.” 

The truth of this quotation will be appreciated by the thousands of old em- 
ployees of this company who have been half starving all winter, making less 
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than time, ^ and $10 a week, while Hiese tools were I)us 3 r all the time turnlns 
out fresh, young faces who passed by them and were being constantly addetl to 
tiie regular force working full time and even overtime at half what the older 
men get, while they waited hours at a time for a few minutes work. 

Other sources of supply are the 80,000 railroad offices in the UniPnl States. 
The increasing wages in the railroad telegraph oflice.s, due to the strong organ- 
ization of the Oi*der of Railroad Telegraphers, tended to cut down the source 
materially ; so tlio companies were forced to adopt sf)me nutans to secure cheap 
lalior. Quite a number still veer back and forth between the railroa<l and com- 
mercial services. 

The telegraph companies have a .school here — that is, in the city of Chicago — 
and they maintained this school and this advertisement throughout the winter 
when ))usiness was in a terrible state, when old operators were sitting 15 and 
36 Jioiirs, hoping to get an hour’s work a day. Rut still they advertised, 
“Telegraphy. The only trade that is not crowded. It Insures stead em- 
ployment and good wages. We are offi<*ial iiLstriictors for tlie Western Union 
Telegraph Co., i)ractical instructors; main line wires; employment furnish 
expenses if desired. State your age. Jones School of Telegraphy, 8h5 Soiitli 
La Salle Street, Clncago, III.’’ 

They issued a circular to parents of AVe.stera Union eiiiph.>y(‘es as follows 
[ 1 ‘eading] : 

“ TJie Western Union Telegraph Co. has taken interest enough in the 
'welfare of the hoys and girls employed by them to arrange witli the Jones 
School of Telegraphy to instruct them in telegraphy one ho\ir (‘very day fre(‘, 
and I am very much disappointed that more are not taking advantage of 
this opportunity to learn a goml trade. 

“There are several brunches of the t(‘legraph work taught by them, and I 
do not believe your boy or girl could enter a field of work offering them the 
advantage's that this work do(‘S. 

“If working clays, have tliem go to school right after work; and if work- 
ing nights, go to school just before going to work. 

“ One hour a clay ks not long for them to spend in schcM.)!, and it may mean 
a great deal for tlieir future. 


“This hour’s practice esu'h day is ul>solute]y free, 5}nd I sincerely hoin* 
that you can S('e tlie advisability of urging your children to attend .schoed and 
attend regularly. 

“The school would he ])leas<‘d to giv(‘ you jiny fiirth(‘r details regarding 
this work, and, if you wish, will mail you a regular monthly report showing 
attendance and progress. Just write them to s(‘n(l this rc‘iK»rt. 

“ Very truly, yours, 


“ K. T. JoNi:s, Cliivf Operator'^ 


We liave anothc*r statement witli refi'rence (o the telegraph schools and the 
wonderful opportunity to Iw derived tiierefrom, givcm by one (»f our members, 
and it .says [rc'adingl: 

“Mr. Stiles W. Smith wa.s appointed manager of the Postal at Saratoga. 
3906“ — that is, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. “At first be was given the .salary 
of $45 a month, although the office does a very he.avy inisinc'ss in the summer, 
the rec*eipts averaging from $8,000 to $4,5(M) for the month of Aiigu.st — our 
racing season — also that this office employs from 6 to 10 operators during that 
month, yet he was given the salary of $45 a month. Think you of that, gen- 
tlemen; yet this very sarm? business m|ulres Intelligence of the finest caliber. 

“A street lalxiror n^eivi^s that money, without the worry and respon.sihility 
of an oftice repre^nti ng hundreds of dollars. 

“In time he, Mr. Smith, was ‘raised,’ and after being manager of the local 
office approximately nine years he was promottnl to the managership of the 
Troy, N. Y., office, at $60 a month, for the .same company. 

“Needle,ss to say that while In Saratoga Mr. Smitli found it quite lmpo.sslble 
to support a wife and family on his salary, and in the course of time .started 
a so-called telc'graph school. lie charged each student $1 a week, giving three 
lessons each week, the duration of which was about an hour. It is certain 
Mr. Smith never informed these students that their chances of securing a 
lx)Kition at a living wage were very much against them, but I have heard 
instead offeretl all kinds of promises, which not even one did he ever fulfill. 

“In this venture he received the sanction of tklison Klmmey, a superin- 
tendent of that company.” 

This man was driven by the force of circumstances to accept of othej-.s ns 
pupils without acting in good faith. 
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In the various cities we find the same conditions prevailing. In New York 
we are told tluit they recniit part of their for(;e through using the students for 
relieving the check girls. Tlie check girls receive anywhere from $3 to $4 a 
week and upward if tht‘y become telegraph operators, and then they will receive 
from .$5 to .$6 a week at the start, ihit In getting relief for these check girls 
they will use students from their li‘legraph schools. So it Is arranged that the 
students may pructic-e for one hour and a half a day to learn telegraphy, then 
they will work as clu'ck girls, picking up the me.ssages and distributing them 
around the room for ludf an hour. Then they are allowetl 30 minutes in which 
to go out and buy their lunch, and then ni>on returning they are allowed another 
hour and a half of tuition, for which they receive nothing. 

After they learn telegraphy the women are usually given very steady em- 
ployment. In fact, we have a letter from Now York saying that tin* Postal 
officials wanted the women to work overtime at night. Tlie men find that 
after reaching the age of 80 or thoreahouts, if tliey have been aide to stand the 
treatment they receive<l during that iMwiod, that instead of getting work, regu- 
lar employment, they are assigned to the waiting list, and while the married men 
and those who have he<'n in the inisin(‘ss for a dozen or fifteen years sit out iu 
the waiting rooms, or wIumi the waiting rooms ar<e overcrowded, as lliey have 
been in Chicago and Philadelphia during the last winter, they will loaf in the 
toilet until they are called in to take eare o\' any eNc(‘ss work that may have 
originated. And then the higher the salary the less the likelihood of being 
called. If yon are rat(‘d at ifSO a month the <‘hances are that you are going 
to he among the last that ai'e callisl, because if they laive any ]>erson re<*(Mving 
a rate of .$.">() a inofitii that could do the same w<»rk that you ar(‘ being i)aid Jj'SO 
for doing they would call the .$50 a month (►perator first, since that means so 
much less for operaling exinorses. Ordinarily in most iiiu's of industry length 
of servii’e and ability are eonsi<lere<l imiH>rtant factors in developing th<‘ rate 
of i)ay *, but those who have spent 15 or 20 years in the service iind that they are 
at the bottom of tlie list. The reward for reMiiaining in the service until you arc 
too old to learn anything else is the w<u*st kind of treatment that can he handiHl 
you. 

Chairman Walsh. Just hrietly, what features jire required of the applicant 
to sign not to join orgjyiizationsV 

Idr. Konenkamp. the Postal Telegraph Co. — — 

(liairman Walsh. What is the nature of the pledge? 

Ml*. Konenkaaip, We have a regular form, we have a copy of their forms 
which we will file with tlu' commission, ddiey have two forms: Cue is for 
membership in what is known as the Po.stal Telegraph Employee.s’ Association, 
which is supjioscsl to he a voluntary association tliat all are compellcMl to join. 
And in that you state: “I am not a inemher of any union, and I hereby agree 
not to join any union while in the eiiqiloy of the Postal Telegraph Co.” Then 
they have aiiotlier application form which they use in some cities in which they 
ask: “Are you a member of any labor organization V ” And then below there 
is another question: “Are you willing to surrender your mcmhershlp in the 
union if given employment?” And it ilepends upon your answm-s to those 
(piestions as to whether you get employment or not. The Western Union, I 
(iou’t know that they ask tliat question, because they luiA’e so much confiilence in 
their spotter system that they feel it is not necessary to cmiimit tlnunselves on 
liapei*. 

(Tlie witness later submitted, in printed form, hiaiiks entitle<l “Apiillcation for 
Exploymciit ” in tlie Western Ihiion and Postal Telegraph Cos.) 

(Umirman Walsh, (./ouid you state concisely the *inaiiciaW history of the 
AVestern Union Co.? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The most complete nvord tliat I have soon, 1Iu‘ most concise 
record, is given in Parsons Telegraph Monopoly. I shali quote from page 48 
there of the condensed record : 

“The following statement of Western T^nion Iw-an.sactions will give a good 
idea of their methods ; Table 4. Original investment, .$150,000; original capital 
in 1852, $24(),(KX); capital stock in 1S58, $885, 7(X).” 

Brownsville line \vas $75,000, and was (>oiiglit by is.suiiig stock, .$2,(X)0,000, so 
that in 1863 the AAX'stern Union plant, worth $50O,0(X), had a total stock Issue 
of $3,<X)0,000. They declared a stock dividend in that year of 1(X) per cent, thus 
increasing their capitalization to $6,<X)0,0()0. 

Then they issue<l stock to buy other lines totaling .$3,322, (KX) and declared a 
stock dividend of $1 ,()78,(KX), bringing the total in 1864 to $11.(XKMXX}. 

Then they declared a stock dividend of $11,0(W),000, increasing their capitaliza- 
tion so that iu Jauuary> 1^560, it was $22,000,000. 
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Tlioy issued stock to buy the United States Telegraph Co., which' was worth 
$1,443,000. They issvied stock, $7,210,300. 

They purchased the American Telegraph Co., worth $1,500,000, by issuing 
$11,833,100 of stock. That brought their total capitalization in 1860 to $41,049,- 
400. Then they declared a stock dividend of $5,000,000. 

Then they purchased the American Union and Atlantic & Pacific Cos., 
worth $3,232,000 aside from the francldses by paying $23,000,000, but as tlie 
Western Union already owned over $4,000,000 of the Atlantic & Pacific the new 
issue was only for $19,080,000. And then they declared a stock dividend of 
$15,000,000, bringing the total in 1884 to $80,000,000. 

Then they purchased the IMutual Union, worth about $3,000,000, by issuing 
$15,000,000 in stock. Tlie total stock in 1895 w’as $95,000,000. 

Since that time they have issued a few short dividends, so that the present 
capitalization is about $99,000,000. 

I can’t give you tlie exact figures on that. I thought I had it with me, but 
it is in the neighborhooil of $99,000,000 out of a $100,000,000 of capitalization. 
They have underlying bonds of, I believe, $32,000,000. Tluit is the history of 
the Western Union Telegi-apfi Co.'s capitalization. 

With tlie l*ostal, the Commercial Cable Co. purchased the full control of 
the Postal Telegraph Co. in 1897 by issuing $20,000,000 in bonds to cover the 
purchase of tlie land lines. The capitalization of the Commercial Cable Co. 
was $25,000,000. 

In 1904 the controlling interest of the Commercial Cable Co. and the 
Postal, namely, the McKay family, the McKay interests, organized an unin- 
corpora t(‘d association under the laws of Massachusetts with a capital of 
$50,000,000 witli 4 per cent cumulative preferred stock and $50,000,000 of 
common, which was offered in exchange for the $25,000, (X)0 of Commercial 
Cable stock upon tlie basis of $200 worth of preferred and $200 worth of 
common McKay for each $100 worth of Commercial Cable stock. In other 
words, four for one. 

Tlie W’estern Union has paid a 5 per cent dividend upon its wintered capital- 
ization, or ilid pay it for a number of years prior to 1907. At that time, 
as a result of one of tlie numerous strikes brought on by the inhuman, bar- 
barous treatment accorded its employees, their stock,* , tlieir dividend rate 
was reduced to nothing. They had to pay in scrip ; they had no money. Then 
the rate was established of 3 per cent, until within tlie last year it was in- 
creased to 4 per cent. 

But I believe there is likely to be an increase in the rates inasmuch as they 
have tiled a report with the Puldic Service Commission of IVIassachusetts 
showing iliat during the year ending June 30, 1914, lliey were able to re- 
duce operating expenses $5,000,000, but I am afraid that tlie telegraph oper- 
ators contributed the most of it. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish that you would make any statement that you 
have to make with reference to the list that is kept by the company in which 
the standing of the men is indicated, as well as their alliliation with any or- 
ganization ; I believe you call that a black list. I wish you would state w'hat 
the actual operation of it has b(‘en under your observation, that is, whether 
or not it has been complied with in instances and its elTect and anything 
you have to say about it. 

Mr. Koxexkajh'. I heard the president of the Western Union make the state- 
ment this morning that they did not maintain a black list. However, we will 
furnish the commissioiv^ copies of the Western Union Co.’s discharge list, 
which was mailed to us from a railroad telegraph otlice, and in some of those 
lists which will be furnished there will be reference to wliere the superintend- 
ent of telegraiih on the Missouri I’aclfic was very anxious to locate the where- 
abouts of some particular telegraph operator. 

I have seen the Western Union Telegraph Co.’s discharge list at the office 
of a railroad telegraph superintendent, or the chief dispatcher. I saw it while 
w^orking as a railroad telegrapher. 

In addition to that, w’e know’ from actual experience that the officials of 
the Western Union and the Postal exchange information. We expect to be 
able to produce one piece of documentary evidence showing that to be a 
fact, wiille In numerous instances that will be referreil to 

Chairman Walsh. Will you indicate the <locumentary evidence or the sub- 
stance of it, so that if anyone subsequently refers to It 

Mr. Konkxkamp. Mr. Uussell will cover that. He will cover that part. He 
is the international secretary. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Russell Is your secretary? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. He will cover the proposition of the alleged black list? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What, in your opinion, Mr. Konenkamp, is the proper 
remedy for the conditions of which you complain in your industry? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The most important remedy for any body of workers is 
to protect them in their rights to organize. I have been connected with the 
labor movement for nearly 20 years, and during that time it has been my 
observation that whore the right to organize was established tlie workers 
were thoroughly well able to take care of themselves. It may be a new 
thought to some of the commission that the American Federation of Labor 
is composed chiefly of organizations in competitive industries. 

That if you would compare the list of union oi'ganizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor with the list of the large corporations listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange that you woidd see that as the power of the 
employer Increases the power of organized labor has d<'creased in a thoroughly 
reasonable proportion, .so that the chief factor is to establish the right to 
organize. 

With reference to the telegraphers in particular, as a public-service corpora- 
tion, we have felt that some method of prot(‘ction must be afforded to the work- 
ers by the Government. Laws against blacklisting, against coercion upon the 
part of employers or against prohibiting from discharging on account of his 
membership in any union, in church, or anything else, as they have done in the 
Western Union, and discharge them for talking to me, would be of no benefit 
whatsoever. There must be .something more substantial established. 

We have had experience under industrial disputes investigation act of 
Canada. I heard Mr. Coinerford’s testimony this morning and I felt that, in a 
measure, his suggestions with reference to publicity >vould be of value. I 
feel that the main benefit is likely to come through investigation, through com- 
pulsory investigation. I do not like the Canadian act, because it has been my 
experience that it holds the labor unions at bay while the employer shoots the 
union full of holes. For instance, when trying to .secure a board of concilia- 
tion in a case where a subsidiary of the Western Union — the Great Northwest- 
ern — in Canada had ty^harged a number of our men, they refused to deal with 
the committee or in any other way en^r into collective bargaining. We were 
held in a imsition where we di<l not strike without running the risk of going 
to jail ; but at the same time the olficials went around with a statement and 
compelled the eniiioyees to sign that document, repudiating the organization 
and repudiating the committee that had been authorized to represent them. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did they hold you off? 

Mr. Konenkami*. From the l.st of February until the 1 1th of .Tuly — .5 months 
and j4 days. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. That was while they wore trying to make up the 
board, was it not? 

Mr. Konenkamp. No. First of all, by the company, they objected to our hav- 
ing a board, and that took three w'(‘eks to get a boar<l, and two more to get the 
board organized. We had a hearing one day, and then a representative of the 
company had a golf engagement or something that he Inul to attend to which 
delayed us again. Then the chairman of the board objected to another date 
because he had to attend a race meet, an<l even our representative had trouble 
in making satisfactory dates for continuing tbe hearing. We met the first time 
on about April 5, and after we had a session for one^day w(; w ere continued 
until May 24 and 25, and then w^e w^ere continued until .July 12. and on July 12 
they concluded their hearing and, I believe, handed their awaird dowm on the 
13th or the 14th. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of that particular thing, is the T.emleux Act, gen- 
erally speaking, effective? Could it be made effective, outside of the coercive 
features, or the features that might make for delay? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Why, yes; I believe that something of that .sort could be 
made effective. Inasmuch *as the Lemieux Act compels the employees to main- 
tain the statu quo and remain at work, it should prohibit the employer from 
discharging men during that period; it should facilitate the granting of the 
board ; that would help. If the law. would require that the board continue 
their hearings until the matter wms adjusted, It w’ould all help, and probably 
tend to make the board a fairly workable proposition. 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 18 
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Commissioner O’Connell. The employer might get rid of his entire force 
during the time the hearing was taking place? 

Mr. Konenkamp. At the pre.sent time, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And would not, under the law, be considered liable? 

Mr. Konenkamp. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He could get rid of all of his employees by the 
time the board ron(Iere<l their decision, and there might be no employees left? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Invariably they get rid of the agitators, so called — that is, 
the lenders in the movement — they invariably are sacrificed under the Lemieux 
Act, where you get a hostile company such as the Western Union and Postal to 
deal with. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. At any rate, it applies to pul)lic utilities? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; it applies to railroad transportation, street cars, and 
coal-mining companies. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wwld like to ask you a question. 

Commis.sioner Lennon. Take the two lists tliat were stoltai, one in St. Louis 
and one I believe in Og<len, the discliarges that followed them ; were they con- 
fined entirely to the names that wore on the list? 

^Ir. Konenkaaep. No; I presinne not. But in tlie St. Louis instance I be- 
lieve the name of every man who was on the list was discharged. 

It was in Portland that tlie other names were stolen; no; not all of them 
were discliarg(Ml. Quite a numl)er were brought up and told they were mem- 
bers of the union and if they would surrender their cards they would be per- 
mitted to go back. 

Commissioner I.ennon. I do not mean were they ail discharged, but were 
there people discharged that were not at all on the list? There might only be 
a hundred of them discharged that were on the list, but there were others that 
were not on your list at all discharged? 

Mr. Konknk.\.\ip. I think that there w(*re some, but not many. 

Commissioner Lennon. What efforts have you made, or the executive offi- 
cers of your organization, for a conference with the ofticials of the telegraph 
companies looking t^nvard r(‘coguitioii of your union and the transaction of col- 
lective bargaining with them? 

Mr. IvoNENKAifp. W'hen I was elected to the oliice in 1908 I figured that in 
view of Mr. dowry’s attitude, who was then president* qnd general manager, 
that it would be worthless as long as dowry was at the head of things. 

When Theodore N. Vail was elected president of the Western Union I had 
hoped that perhaps a new era had c(»me. So I arranged for a conference with 
Mr. Vail and met him in January of 1911. I talked to him at some length 
with reference to the organization and the warfare that the Western Union 
had carried on for 50 years against any organization on the part of the em- 
ployees. He was very friendly, expressed sympathy for the operators, that the 
conditions under which they worked were disgraceful, and wanted to know 
my views. 

I outlined our negotiations with the Canadian Pacific and suggested to him 
that some arrangement whereby he would deal with a committee of employees 
collectively and establish a system of rules, not necessarily recognizing the 
union, but simply dealing collectively and not discriminating against union men, 
might tend to relieve the situation that he found in the telegraphers. 

He said he hoped to make conditions so good that it wouhl not be necessary 
to have an organization of employees. He said he was going to take the mat- 
ter up with his executive committee, ami for me to remind him at a little later 
date, say, in a month, of ^!ie matter, and he would let me know. 

I wrote to him* on the ISth of F(‘bruary and reminded him of his promise of 
a conference, but receivc'd no reply. And about that time what we call the 
wrecking crew was very bu.sy in the West. They had located a number of 
members in Helena, Mont. ; they had discharged them and told them plainly 
that unionism was the reasoi; for their di.scharge. This i)ractice extended to 
other cities, until I had a list of about 8 or 10 different points where they were 
engaged in this particular warfare. I wrote to Mr. Vail and told him that if 
that was going to be their attitude he might as well t(*ll me about it, so we 
could consider the matter ended and withdraw. I received a reply from Vice 
President Carlton, now president, saying that Mr. Vail was out of the city, 
and that he would be back, and then the matter would be brought to his at- 
tention. 

I saw Mr. Vail again in May and outlined the conditions to him, what the 
various superintendents had said, how they were going to exterminate the 
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union inside of a year, and that General Superintendent Gaunt on the Pacific 
coast had outlined a system to put the union out of business, and that they were 
going to follow it; told him all these things, with strong emphasis. He con- 
demned such a state of affairs, saying, “My God, the conditions of the telegra- 
phers is nearly absolute slavery.” Then he added, “ I was in Chicago recently 
and the thing that impressed me in my visit to that office was the complete 
absence of any look of hope upon the faces of the men that were employed 
there. And when I returned to New York I told my directors that I had sug- 
gested tp one of the local officials in Chicago that they ought to put a sign up 
over the door reading, ‘Abandon all hope ye who enter here.’ ” 

I thought that it was very strong language. I felt quite enthused over it, 
but, as Mr. Carlton said, I was mislead. I believed that a man making those 
statements, us president of the concern, might be willing to do something. 
However, since we are told the executive committee dictates the policy, and 
that may be the reason. But Mr. Vail continued, “Mr. Konenkamp, if you can 
give me the facts, if you can show that my superintendents are acting in the 
way that you say they are acting and furnish me with tlie proof, somebody is 
going to walk the plank, and they are going to walk mighty quick.” Well, I 
felt that several superintendents needed to be discharged, and 1 felt happy 
over that. So I prepared the statement. Mr. Vail gave them the full details, 
and it resulted in correspondence which I will file with the commission, a copy, 
showing the whole tiling, outlining the cases In detail. 

He replied that I carried the question too far. Finally, at another conference 
in August of that year, at which he says he was between the devil and the 
deep sea and didn’t know what to do; that he would like to see the men have 
an organization; that he believed that the telegraphers were unjustly treated; 
and that there was absolutely no reason why the higher officials should not 
stop this persecution of the employees. But he said until we can get a perfect 
organization of employees and one of employers whereby the equities of both 
sides will be absolutely protected, and where there will not be any encroachment 
upon the part of the employees and no encroachment upon the part of the em- 
ployer, I am afraid we can’t have it, Mr. Konenkamp. I suggested to him 
that he was talking of heaven and not of a labor union. 

I said that I tliought that in any event that the human element would have 
to bo considered eve^,\«possible way whereby we might use the principle of arbi- 
tration ; but he raised an objection t» everything, that in arbitration it was a 
case wliere some one luid to compromise, and he was opposed to compromi.se of 
every kind. Finally I told him it was my impression that he was in favor of 
an organization such as Mr. Dooley spoke of. He wanted to know what that 
was, and I said it was one in which there were no dues, no benefits, and damn 
few members. He laughed and said he didn’t think he went quite so far as 
that, but in view of later developments, I think he did. 

After this conversation I starte<l on my western trip, and then the warfare 
brolve out in earnest, and as I said before, while the ^officials may decry criminal 
methods, while they may decry the criminal method's of their employees, never- 
theless at any time any of their employees use violent means of getting infor- 
mation they were always ready to take and use it to the best of their advantage. 

OommissioiH'r Lknnon. What would be the attitude, or is the attitude, of your 
union now, as to opening negotiations to bring about the necessary good feeling 
between the telegraphers and the a<lmin!slration of the company? 

Mr. Konenkamp. There is only one thing tliat we have asked for, and that Is 
the right to organize. If the Western Tbiion and l*ostal were willing to establish 
a system such as is in effect on the Canadian Pacify:', naimdy, a set of rules 
brielly outlining tlie rights of the employees, and establishing the rates of wages, 
I should be perfectly satisfied to let everything else work out accordingly. 
We find that in each instance the employer says, “ We are willing to deal with a 
‘ responsible organization,’ ” but T tlon’t know how they expect the telegraphers 
of the United States to create a responsible organization when every time a man 
joins openly, the spotters of the Western Union and the officials proceed to 
crucify him. 

Speaking of the responsibility of the company, I believe that the officials of 
the company should consider their own responsibility, not only as officials of the 
company, but as citizens of the United States, and stop their pre.sent methods. 
If they were willing to do anything within reason, we certainly would be de- 
lighted to cooperate with them ; and if it were a question of personality, or the 
personal of either IMr. Bu.ssell, the international .secretary, or myself, I am 
here to state that if it were to be the price of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
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establishing such relation with its employees, that within 90 days after they had 
established contractual relations with their employees and established a sys- 
tem such as the Canadian l*aciflc has, that both Mr. Russell and myself would 
be only too glad to resign and let the men elect others to take our places. There 
is only one thing we are interesteil in, and that is the welfare of the teleg- 
raphers of the United States. 

I have tried, while president, to conduct myself as a man should at all times ; 
any person who has had contractual negotiations with me, or with our union, 
at any time, will say that we have always acted in an honorable and .upright 
manner. If the AVestern Union investigated our records I think they will have 
to admit that we are in this position, that we are willing to go the limit before 
this commission ; wo are willing to outline anything the commission wants to 
know, and we are not afraid of any comeback from any sources; we are ab- 
solutely clear and aboveboard in our dealings and stand so at all times. If 
there was any (piestlon of personality, or responsibility involved, I would be 
glad to have the company ofiicials say with whom they would agree to the 
l>rinciple of collective bargaining, and I feel sjitislied that the workers, the 
telegraphers of the United States, would go a long way to cooperate with them, 
since we then would see some hope ftir the freedom we are striving for. 

Chairman Walsh, (’ommissioner Aishton wishes to ask you another ques- 
tion. 

Commissioner Aishton. You quoted from Parsons’s Telegraph ^Monopoly, I 
think it was? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. What is it? 

Mr. KoNENKAVfP. A book written by Frank Parsons about USOO, outlining the 
abuses of the telegraph up to that time. 

Commissioner Aishton. And it was an argument in favor of tlu‘ governmental 
ownership of the telegraph, and so used? 

Mr. Konenkahp. The argument was in favor of Government ownership of 
the telegraph, and so used. 

Commissioner Aishton, And is he the same party you quoted from, I have 
forgotten just the text, wlien you spoke of the rosy checks of the fresh young 
victims, etc.? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. ♦ , 

(Commissioner Aishton. Is that in tha>t book? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any personal knowledge of the age and 
service of what you might call the operators holding long jobs in the Western 
Union ofllce, take in Uhi(‘ago? Is there a fair proportion of the men that 
have been in the service quite awhile, or are they all waiting outside? 

Mr. Konenkamp. There is a fair proportion outside, but there is a large 
number on the waiting list, and we lind this condition prevailing and gradually 
increasing, of eliminating the men who have been in the service for some time. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Hut there are quite a number of old men? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes. 

(Commissioner Aishton. About this Canadian T^emieux Act; as I understand 
it you have staled that your chief objection to that act is that it does not main- 
tain the statu quo; in oth(*r words, it gives one side opportunity to prepare 
for a strike, and on the other hand get rid of the leaders of the strike. 

Mr. Konenkamp. That is one thing. 

Commissioner Aishton. Is there any other objection? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, j^ir; the long-drawn out process, and also the difficulty 

in getting a boanli. . , , » , , xv, 

(Commissioner Aishton. You, I believe, agree with the principle that public- 
service corporations, and the employees of public-service corporations, are in 
just a little ditTerent position with the public than what you might call plain 
Industrial organizations, do yqu not? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

(Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe the public ownersliip of telegraph 
companies or lines would make a fair employer— to do that? 

Mr Konenkamp. I should think tliat it would be a wonderful improve- 
ment’ over present conditions, although our organization in committing itself 
to the doctrine of Government ownership does so with this restriction, that 
the right to organize sliall be maiutained and established. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. The right is not given in any way where the 
Government acts as the control, as, for instance, in the Postal Service? 

Mr. Konenkamp. No ; not entirely. Yet it is given to a greater extent than 
it is in the Western Union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, isn’t there a very great opposition to it? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; on the iiart of supernumeraries and minor officials 
particularly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It depends largely on the man who is to adminis- 
ter it? 

]Mr. Konenkamp. Chiefly. 

Commissioner O’Connpu.l. Would the extension of the law now known as 
the Newlands law, whidi applies to railway service and transportation, if 
that were extended, would it be heneflcial. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Why, in dealing with the AVestern T^nion and Postal, I 
am afraid not, for this reason, that with any organized effort for us, they 
would have no hesitancy in refusing to deal with any concern of that kind 
where they were permitted to act voluntarily; that they would refuse to 
arbitrate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think the creation of a department by the 
CfOvernment to which industrial <lisputes, regardless of whether for trans- 
portation or industrial concerns, that the influence of the Government behind 
such a board would not be beneficial and that coriKu-ations would not come in 
and rnei't with representatives of their employees or organizations of their 
employees? 

Air. Konenkamp. I have had a little experience within the last two weeks 
at St. Louis in connection with these men that were <lischarged. I went down 
tlHTe to call a strike — rather, to permit them to go on a strike, because I can 
not call a strike; the men themselves had voted to strike to reinstate the men. 
The local union had applied to the Department of Labor for a conciliator to 
come in and try to a<1.1ust the matter. The local superintendent there declared 
emphatically tliat unionism was not the cause of their being discharged. He 
gave a number of reasons that were proven to be not well founded, to say tiu* 
least, and finally the company agreed to reinstate all the men. But they have 
not kept faith so far, and I think (be only way they will reinstate them is 
when those men are i#‘ady to surrender their union cards. So the department, 
as it is worked at 1:he present time# I don’t think is sufficiently effective to 
cope with concerns such as the W(‘slern Union and the Postal Telegraph Co., 
and of other corporations controlling large monopolies of em])loyment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was r(‘prcsentatives of the United States 
Labor Department? 

Air. Konenkamp. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a department of labor within itself? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or rather it is a department of mediation within 
it seif? 

Air. Konenkamp. A’^es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am speaking of a larger function than that, 
however — a function that you may know of in England, in which (here is a 
board created, that board composed of workmen and employers and the public. 
And wlK'ii that board suggests or asks representatives to come before them, 
it starts witli the Influence of the Government and of the people, both labor 
and capital, and of the so-called public. 

Air. Konenkamp. Yes ; the wages board you speak ^f. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A^es, sir; that that intluence, with the Government 
behind it, purely voluntarily in every sense, tliat public opinion would be bound 
to find an expression that even the most arbitrary would find it pleasant to 
abide by. Do you think that such a bojird luiglit be established in this 
country that even the most arbitrary employer^ that you might have in mind 
would find it convenient to take part? 

Air. Konenkamp. I liave not looked into the operations of the wages board 
quite as closely as I might have. Is this the system in effect in New Zealand, 
where a judge recently suspended all of the workings of the wages board? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; ob, no. Tlie New Zealand transaction is en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. Konenkamp. Well, I don’t know so much about the English boanl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The New Zealand board would come nenrer the 
Canadian board. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly, Mr. Aishton. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are you familiar with the operation of Government 
ownership of telegraph lines in Great Britain? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have read a great deal of it. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any knowleiige as to whether there has 
been a large improvement to the conditions of the people working in that 
service under Government ownership? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a brief summary here called “The Deadly Parallel” 
we published at one time. [Heads:] 

“ English telegraphs : Immediate improvement in wages and hours after 
Government took telegraphs. In 1870 only 39 per cent of total revenue went 
into wages under private ownership; by 1875 this had risen to 52 per cent. 

“ United Slates telegraphs: In 1870 operators received a maximum of $115 to 
$125 per month. Denied better wages, they struck. 

“English teh'grajihs : From 1881 to 1895 wages increased $150 to $200 per 
annum and hours shorteneii one-seventh. Conditions vastly better than those 
that prevailed in 1870. 

“ United States Telegraphs: T^p to 1883 wages had been reduced 30 to 40 per 
cent, and the maximum paid $80 and $85 per month. This forced a strike. Con- 
ditions much worse than in 1870. 

“English teh‘graphs: From 1805 three additional increases in wages made 
up to present time, 1807. 1005. lt)08. 

“United 8tat('s telegraphs: Reductions continued until 1007, the maximum 
had reached $75 per month, the cost of living meanwhile having increased 40 
per cent. Another strike in protest against existing conditions. 

“ English telegraphs : On 1895, 72 per cent of total revenue went into wages, 
probably larger to-day. 

“United States telegraphs: Less than .50 per cent of total revenue in wages 
to-day. 

“English telegraphs: An eight-hour day and seven-hour night is the rule, 
which has i>revailed for many years. 

“ United States telegraphs: Nine-hour day and seven and one-half hour night 
have been the prevailing hours since 1883. 

“English telegraphs: Overtime infrequent and optional. Sundays and holi- 
days paid at rate of time and one-half. 

“ Unit(‘d States telegraphs : Overtime almost daily and compulsory ; paid for at 
rate of seven hours for overtime, either day or night. 

“English telegraphs: Tenure of employment secure. Rights protected by 
civil service and by an organization recognized by the post office department. 
Postmaster general meets and confers with committees concerning grievances 
in the .service, IMon rise automatically to highest pay. 

“United States telegrai»hs: Absolutely no security of employment. Men at 
mercy of self-se(‘king minor officials. Ix'ngth of service and ability no determin- 
ing factors in wages paid indivi<luals. Right of organization denied; right of 
petition denied ; discharge and black list the penalty, and no appeal ” 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Pardon me. What is that quoted 
from, Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr, KoNr:NKAMi*, This is from our own journal. 

Commissioner Aishton. Gathered liy yourselves? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir: but gathered from various statistics. 

Commissioner Aishton. We will he glad to iiave you submit that to the com- 
mission, but what I i)articularly w.anfed to inquire was this: The difference as 
to the living conditions, Mages, and that kind of thing as to the peojde employed 
in that craft under (Jov<*rnment ownership there and in the United States. 
Have you any information as to that? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes: Me have information M'ith reference to it that goes to 
shoM- 

Commissioner Aishton (intermixing). Would you mind submitting it to the 
commission? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir: m’o Mill submit that and show M'hat oiir MTiges are 
as compared Mdth their.s. 

Chairman Waesh. And give us all that data? 

Comndssioiier O’Connkel. And with that, Mr. Konenkamp, the result enjoyed 
by tin* public — that is, tlie cost of telegraphing in Great Britain as compared 
with that in the United States? 

(The M'itness submitted copy of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, Vol. X, 
No. 0, June, 1912, containing the data referred to.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has a question or two. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Following up this question of Government owner- 
ship a little further, Mr. Konenkamp, are you familiar with the facts as to con- 
ditions that obtain on the Inter-Colonial road owned by the Dominion of Canada ? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a fair knowledge through knowing a number of teleg- 
raphers who are operators. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And are the organizations met and dealt with on 
that road precisely as on the other Canadian railways? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are you familiar with the conditions on the Panama 
Railway, owned by this Government? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Why, in a general way, through personal acquaintance 
with people who ai-e operators and have worked for it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are committees representing the employees on the 
Panama Railway met and dealt with? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I am not sure about that, but I know the railroad telegra- 
phers have an organization. I am not sure that they have a scliedule or not ; I 
know they are allowed to organize at least, and I presume that means con- 
tractual relations. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.35 p. m., Monday, April 12, an adjournment was taken until 
10 a. m. Tuesday, April 13, 1015.) 


(hTTCAGO, III., 

Tuesday, April IS, 1915 — 10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, and 
Garretson. 

Acting Clvairman Lennon. Mr. Konenkamp, will you i)lease resume the stand? 
Coininissioiier O’Connell will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner 0’(;k)NNELL. I want to ask you a question. Mr. Konenkamp, 
and you need not answer it if you do not think it proper. What metliod do you 
pursue to enroll your members who are employed by the Western Ihilon or the 
Postal Telegraph ( (»**.? If the companies have a system of spotting your mem- 
bers, and your meiTibers know that it is against the policy of the companies to 
employ union telegraphers, what is the method you have of enrolling and keep- 
ing them? You need not answer that question unless you desire. 

Mr. Konenkamp. We have several methods of enrolling those members. Of 
course, where they desire it we issue memberslup cards in their own name, but 
on account of the system of espionage maintained and on account of the com- 
plaints made that the companies will even rille the lockers of the men and will 
get spotters in their rooms, and coini)laints of a number of other kinds wliereby 
they get information, we arrange with some of our members who are not in 
the employ of the comp.any to carry those memberships ; for instance, I have 
friends who are on the nn-ords as S. .7. Konenkamp No. 2, S. ,7. Konenkamp No. 
3, 4, 5, etc., and from time to time we are likely to get communications from 
our local secretary saying, “Find herewith initiation fees and dues; send us 
10 cards in any names and we wili be responsible for them.” So we imme- 
diately proceed to issue cards under an alias, and there are a great many 
members of our orgnization of wdiom we have no record except umler assumed 
names, since they find their rights as American citizens are so abrldgeil that 
they dare not exercise the least of them without punishment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have a record* of enrolling them numer- 
ically? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes: we use numbers, certificate No. 357G, certificate No. 
3578, or N. No. 290, almost any combination. I presume we have the names of 
all of the greatest patriots of Ameri<*a on our list, from George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson down, but we <]o not know w^fio they are. 

Coinmlssioner (7’Connell. You have meml)ers, then, employed by both the 
Westeim Union and the Postal Telegraph Cos.? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Oh, yes; they have not succeeded in wiping out our mem- 
bership entirely. We have found that their sjadter system is so fine that we 
can figure that the chances are about 10 to 1 in our favor, namely, that the 
Western Union discharges 9 nonunion men for every union man. That was 
the record when they stole the Information from me. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly, Mr. Aishton. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are you familiar with the operation of Government 
ownership of telegraph lines in Great Britain? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have read a great deal of it. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any knowleiige as to whether there has 
been a large improvement to the conditions of the people working in that 
service under Government ownership? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have a brief summary here called “The Deadly Parallel” 
we published at one time. [Heads:] 

“ English telegraphs : Immediate improvement in wages and hours after 
Government took telegraphs. In 1870 only 39 per cent of total revenue went 
into wages under private ownership; by 1875 this had risen to 52 per cent. 

“ United Slates telegraphs: In 1870 operators received a maximum of $115 to 
$125 per month. Denied better wages, they struck. 

“English teh'grajihs : From 1881 to 1895 wages increased $150 to $200 per 
annum and hours shorteneii one-seventh. Conditions vastly better than those 
that prevailed in 1870. 

“ United States Telegraphs: T^p to 1883 wages had been reduced 30 to 40 per 
cent, and the maximum paid $80 and $85 per month. This forced a strike. Con- 
ditions much worse than in 1870. 

“English teh‘graphs: From 1805 three additional increases in wages made 
up to present time, 1807. 1005. lt)08. 

“United 8tat('s telegraphs: Reductions continued until 1007, the maximum 
had reached $75 per month, the cost of living meanwhile having increased 40 
per cent. Another strike in protest against existing conditions. 

“ English telegraphs : On 1895, 72 per cent of total revenue went into wages, 
probably larger to-day. 

“United States telegraphs: Less than .50 per cent of total revenue in wages 
to-day. 

“English telegraphs: An eight-hour day and seven-hour night is the rule, 
which has i>revailed for many years. 

“ United States telegraphs: Nine-hour day and seven and one-half hour night 
have been the prevailing hours since 1883. 

“English telegraphs: Overtime infrequent and optional. Sundays and holi- 
days paid at rate of time and one-half. 

“ Unit(‘d States telegraphs : Overtime almost daily and compulsory ; paid for at 
rate of seven hours for overtime, either day or night. 

“English telegraphs: Tenure of employment secure. Rights protected by 
civil service and by an organization recognized by the post office department. 
Postmaster general meets and confers with committees concerning grievances 
in the .service, IMon rise automatically to highest pay. 

“United States telegrai»hs: Absolutely no security of employment. Men at 
mercy of self-se(‘king minor officials. Ix'ngth of service and ability no determin- 
ing factors in wages paid indivi<luals. Right of organization denied; right of 
petition denied ; discharge and black list the penalty, and no appeal ” 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Pardon me. What is that quoted 
from, Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr, KoNr:NKAMi*, This is from our own journal. 

Commissioner Aishton. Gathered liy yourselves? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir: but gathered from various statistics. 

Commissioner Aishton. We will he glad to iiave you submit that to the com- 
mission, but what I i)articularly w.anfed to inquire was this: The difference as 
to the living conditions, Mages, and that kind of thing as to the peojde employed 
in that craft under (Jov<*rnment ownership there and in the United States. 
Have you any information as to that? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes: Me have information M'ith reference to it that goes to 
shoM- 

Commissioner Aishton (intermixing). Would you mind submitting it to the 
commission? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes, sir: m’o Mill submit that and show M'hat oiir MTiges are 
as compared Mdth their.s. 

Chairman Waesh. And give us all that data? 

Comndssioiier O’Connkel. And with that, Mr. Konenkamp, the result enjoyed 
by tin* public — that is, tlie cost of telegraphing in Great Britain as compared 
with that in the United States? 

(The M'itness submitted copy of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, Vol. X, 
No. 0, June, 1912, containing the data referred to.) 
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In working the leased line wires was referred to the chief operator, and he took 
It np with the telegraph operator, so my answer would probably be yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Speaking of your agreements with the C. P. R., In 
which seniority governed by fitness and jdjility, you stated that the superin- 
tendent was the Judge as to the fitness an<l ability under the agreement ? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The telegraph officials are; yes. 

Commissioner Garretso^. But under that system it lays the burden of proof 
on that official to show that he is unfit? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Oh, yes. We would object to any favoritism ; just a com- 
plaint that a man was incompetent, unless they were able to prove it. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Back in ’70, 1870, that being tlie date (pioted. were 
not the old rates of employees, when the wage ran from $55 to $115 — I think 
those were the figures quoted — was it cot a fact that the best jobs were, as a 
rule, or largely, held by favorites? 

Mr, Konenkamp. Well 

Commissi«)ner Oarhetson ( iuterruptingf . Favoritism ruled in tlie service? 

Mr. Konenkamp. I have read those complaints in the telegi'aph papers of 
that time. Tluit complaint was made. 

Commissioner Garketson. That same practice maintained there as it did In 
other pursuits? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes ; I would suspect so. It has been my experience that 
without any organizations on the railroads that favoritism rules there. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. I assume, Mr. Konenkamp, that you gave testimony 
as to your service with the telegraph companies. I was iinfoi tunately absent 
when that was given. When was your last coimection with the service — with 
the telegraph company? 

Mr. KoNENKAAfp. With the. telegraph company? 

Mr. Aishton. Yes. 

iMr. Konenkamp. I left tlie railroad service in 1901. I worked a short time 
for the Postal, and I am very tliankful I never worked for the Western Union. 
1 worked for lirokers fi*om 1901 until 1908, cliiefly in the Sew York Stock Ex- 
change houses, until I was elected jiresiilent. 

Commissioner At.sttton. In 1908 you were elected president? 

IMr. Konenkamt*. lytfcted presiileiit; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tiiat is all. •Thank you. 

Acting Chairman T.ennon. Is tliere anything more you liave to submit? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Yes; I liavo a few matters that I want to submit. 

The first of all is a reference to our general statement, and we submitted a 
rather lengthy brief, of wliich the commission lias a copy. It was filed on 
.luly 9. I would like that to be made a part of our report. 

(See Konenkamp Exliiliit No. 2.) 

I also have a copy of the linancial statement which was quoted yesterday 
which I shall file for correction, if there should be, anything — any slight dis- 
parity in figures. I have looked over and found my calculations were correct. 

(The paper liere referred to by the witness was received in evidence and will 
be found among tlie exhibits at the end of this subject — Konenkamp Exliibit 
No. 3.) 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. The financial report of the Western Union (’o.? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Of the Western Union and the Postal. 

I also promised to file a copy of the Western Union Telegraph Co. application 
for employment, and I shall file a copy of the Postal later. 

(The forms referred to, each entitled “Application f«r employment,” in both 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Cos., were submitted in printed 
form.) 

1 spoke of a letter which I had with reference to the position of the Canadian 
Pacific* in dealing with their organization, wliere tlie general manager expressed 
his satisfaction with our contractual relations. • 

(See Konenkamp Exhibit No. 1, heretofore referred to.) 

I would also like to file a rather lenglliy letter, describing conditions in 
detail in the Kansas City office, for example, of the Western Union. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness appears among the exhibits at 
the end of tills subject as “ Konenkamp Exliibit No. 4.” ) 

I would not like to burden the commission ami read that unless you desire it. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. If It is a matter of record It can be put into the 
record. 
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Mr. Konenkamp. And I would also like to file the same thing as applying 
to the Postal Telegraph Go. in Philadelphia. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness appears as “Konenkamp Exhibit 
No. 5.“) 

And also as to Birmingham, Ala. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness appears as “ Konenkamp Exhibit 
No. 6.“) 

Acting Cliairman I.ennon. And those are written by whom? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Written by our local secretaries at the particular points. 
We w(nil«l not iiermlt the names of our members to be known as far as pos- 
sible, because tliat would mean discharge. 

Commissioner Atshton. These people, who wrote these letters, were em- 
ployed in these ofiices either at the time of writing or previously? 

Mr. Konenkamp. Oh, yes; they are all persona who have been employed in 
these particulnr oflices and within the la.st two years, in one Instance. And I 
will say that they stated that they had gathered the information from men 
wlio are still in the service. 

Oh, yes; this is that general statement I referred to [presenting a file of 
papers]. 

(The papers presented by the witness appear among the exhibits at the end 
of this subject as “Konenkamp Exhibit No. 2.’’) 

Now, on the question of speeding uj) — no, I .shall leave that for some of the 
others to take up. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all, then. Thank you, Mr. Konenkamp. You will 
be permanently excused; but remain in attendance, we might want you. 

Mr. Belvidere Brooks. • 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BELVIDERE BROOKS. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Bkooks. Belvidere Brooks. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiere do you reside, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. New' York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Brooks. A vice president of tbe Western Union Tekjgraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please* state generally your duties as vice 
president of the company. 

Mr, Brooks. My duties at the present time are quite general. I have no 
special assignment, and have not had for two years — ever two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you formerly general manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Brooks. I w'as. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the board of directors? 

Itlr. Brooks. I am not. . 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the executive committee? 

Mr. Brooks. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. You say your duties are general. I wish you w'ould be 
a little more definite on that so far as the company is concerned? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, my duties are special a.ssignments ; certain matters will 
be a.ssigned to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Of wdiat general nature, financial or 

Mr. Brooks. Financial, and dealing with railroads, railroad contracts, etc. — 
work of that kiwi, « 

Chairman Walsh. In your capacity as the general manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., to wliat extent did you direct the labor policy of the 
company ? 

Mr. Brooks. Only so far as the policy of the company wuis laid down to me. 
I had nothing to do with making that policy — never. 

Chairman Walsh. Who laid dow'n the policy of the company to you? 

Mr. Brooks. The president. Pardon me, Mr. Walsh, I say the president, but 
that is not quite correct, because, while I was general manager and prior to 
the time I was general manager, the president did not, but the chairman of 
the executive committee did. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Edward J. Hall, 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would tell what that policy was that 
was laid down to you, Mr. Brooks. 
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Mr. Bbooks. Well, we were opposed to any Commercial Telegraphers of 
America ; I believe that Is the name of the order. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that policy laid down to you, please? 

Mr. Brooks. As far back as I can remember, Mr. Walsli. 

Chairman Walsh. That would take it back how far? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I entered the service in 1871. I should say pi-lor to 1883. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you maintain that policy throughout the years 
and down to the time that you retired as general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. With a short Interval in 1907 ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give y<mr reasons for that attitude, 
whether or not, after the policy was laid down to you, you Investigated the 
justice of it and your reasons, if you have any, for opposing this i)articular 
organization. 

Mr. Brooks. I opposed it individually because it was the policy of the tele- 
graph company. We had a strike in 1883 which lasted about 30 days. All 
I know aboiy: that is hearsay, you might say; that I was not in New York. 
I have not iiny absolute information on the subject. But my information is 
that some time prior to the 1st of July, I think it was in 1883, the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. were approached — or its ollicers in New York — by a 
committee not composed of its own employees, but of outside ptH)ple ; 1 think 
a man by the name of .Tohn Cami)bell was the chairman of it — which com- 
mittee asked for the recognition of a union, and a scliediile of pay. Prior to 
this, a short time previous, increases had been made in the wages and the 
working conditions of the operators, which, I think, practically amounted to 
an increase of 20 per cent in their earning capacity. Because of the com- 
pany declining to deal with this committee, a strike was called. That strike 
lasted for about 30 days, and the men went back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. That was wliat year, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. 1883. After that until lt)07 there was more or less agitation 
among our peojile and the policy of the company was not to employ men 
who belonged to this union. Early in the year of 1907 or the latter part 
of 1906 some of the employees— I think at Louisville, and perhaps at Chi- 
cago — sent a letter to the president of the Western Ihiion in New Y^ork, 
Col. (Jewry, asking for an adjustment of wages and improvement In working 
conditiems. Tlie l^t*of March, 1907, a iKwizontal iiicrease of 10 per cent 
was given to the operators. A littlct later on, about 800 of the operators em- 
ployed in the (^^Jiicago oillce joined the union. The company did not make 
any objection to it. The policy seemed to change, or did change, and no 
objection was made to our employees joining the union from that time up to, 
I think, in August — the following August. 

In June — I have some papers here. I had better refresh my memory if you 
want the actual dates. In June, 1907, Dr. Neill, who was then the Unlteil 
States Commissioner of Labor, came to New York, and in a conference with 
(3ol. Clowry, who wfis then president, myseif, and others — I was at (hat time 
general superinteiKUait of the eastern division ot the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. — he stated thei’o was great unn'st among our employees and un- 
less something was done to sa'tisfy the demand that there was going to be 
a strike. They claimed that the 10 per cent increase had not been univer- 
sally applied. They claimed that we were discriminating against union labor. 
Dr. Neill endeavoretl to have an agreement made between the Westm-n Union 
Telegraph Co. and the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. Col. 
Clowry declined to make such au agreement; but did agree with Dr. Neill 
on certain facts that were to be applied: Dr. Neiy, to m^ike an agreement 
with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America — that is, he was the go- 
between between the two interests. I have here the original — or rather the 
press copy of Col. dowry’s letter to Mr. Neill, which deals with this matter 
before the strike of 1907. Shall I read that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; yarn may, please. ^ 

Mr. Brooks. It is dated June 20, 1907. [Reading:] 

“Hon. C. P. Neill, 

^^Commissioner of Labor, Washington. 

“ Dear Sir : Referring to the conference held between yourself and me and 
other officers of the Western Uniim Telegraph Co., and having in view the 
possible grave inconvenience to the public following any general interruption 
to our business, 1 am glad to make clear to you the position occupied by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in regard to this whole matter. As to the state- 
ments made by persons in no way connected with this company that the 10 
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l>er cent increase granted by the telegraph company on March 1 last has not 
been applied to all salaried telegraphers, I desire to say that the telegraph 
company announced this increase in good faith and is carrying it out in good 
faith, and that if any case can be found In which the increase was not 
granted it will be corrected at once. The statement also being made that the 
telegraph company is endeavoring to neutralize the 10 per cent advance by 
the application of a so-called sli<ling scale is without foundation. There is 
not such practice in effect; nor is there any intention of putting it into 
effect, by the management of this company. The standard of salaries for 
regular positions as established by the increase of March 1 will be main- 
tained, and the company wdll pay any man appointed or promoted to any 
position the salary attached to that position after that Increase, and will pay 
to extra men the salaries in effect for their work as of March 1, inclusive, of 
the 10 per cent increase. This company has not discriminated against nor 
will it discriminate against any employee of the company because of affilia- 
tion or nonaffiiation with any organization; and if it can be shown to me 
that any subordinate has dismissed or discriminated against any telegrapher 
because of affiliation with any cwganization, such telegrapher shall be restored 
to his position without prejudice.” 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that increase, please? 

Mr. Brooks. First of IMarch, 11107. [Continues reading:! 

“As evidence of the absolute good faith of the M'estern Union Telegraph Co. 
and its relation to its employees, I beg to say that if any telegrapher feels 
that he has any grievance under any of the foregoing conditions, and if he can 
not secure a satisfactory adjustment of his complaint with the officers of the 
company, we will submit the matter to the arbitration of three parties, one to 
be selected by the telegrai)hers and one by the telegraph company, and the 
third to be selected by the two so chosen ; and in the event that the two can 
not agree upon a third arbitrator within one week, we will be very glad to 
have such third arbitrator chosen by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and tlie Commissioner of Labor acting jointly. As u further evi- 
dence of our entire willingness to <l(‘al fairly an<l preserve amicable relations 
directly with our own employees, any telegrapher who at any time has a griev- 
ance can take it up with his sui)erior eitlua- in person or, if he wishes, through 
any committee be may select from the other employees of. this company in the 
same district. 

“ I have outlined above in brief the position the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. holds in regard to the matters we ha\e discussed, and you are at liberty to 
make any use of this letter that you see lit.” 

That is signed by Col. Clowry, who was then i)resident of the Western Union. 

A man by the name of Small— S. J. Small— was i)resident of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union at the time; and we had had some unrest at San Fran- 
cisco! ’rids man Small was in San Franeiseo. The executive committee of the 
(Commercial Union was sitting in New York. 1 think Mr. Konenkamp was 
then vice president of the organization and perhaps chairman of the executive 
committee. My understanding is that Dr. Neill had a similar understanding 
with this exeeiitive committee as outlined by this letter of Col. dowry’s. A 
copy of the agreement — it practically amount(‘d to an agreement — was sent to 
Mr. Small in San Francisco over Imth the Western Union and Postal wires. 
It is my information — bear in mind this is on the 2(Uh day of June. (Jn the 21st 
day of June, the day following, a strike was called in San Francisco in the 
face of this agreement. Of course, we resisted it; and finally, after its going 
on for about .’10 days, the men came around and said they wanted to go back 
to work. We tooR back ti number of them, leaving out those who were the 
ringleaders in the strike. 

That must have been the latter part of July. A little later on an operator 
working a wire in Los Angeles— that is, between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco— was accused of abusing a female operator working in San Francisco on 
a wire for the company during the local strike, using foul language, and so 
forth He denie<l it, and we finally put a tape on him and he told this woman 
that ithe place for her to live was In a notorious bawdy house in San Fran- 
cisco. There was no getting away from It. We had it in black and white on 
him and we discharged him. The operators in Los Angeles made a demand 
for his reinstatement, and stated that if he was not reinstated they would 
strike. We did not reinstate him, and they did strike. We did the best we 
could to recruit our force, and we got a number of operators to handle our 
business perhaps fairly welL 
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The operators in Chicago declined to work with the operators in I.os 
Angeles, I think about 70 of them one night we discharged in Chicago. The 
next day the same thing took place and there was a general strike here. That 
was in the middle of the week, I think, along about Wednesday or Thursday, 
in early August, perhaps the 9th or 10th of August. 

The local union in New York held a meeting and decided they would take no 
action until they had had their general meeting on the following Sunday. 
Either that day or the next day at about 1 o’clock some one went into the lobby 
of our operating room on the seventh iloor of the Western Union Building in 
New York and blew a whistle. I do not think anyone ever knew who blew the 
• whistle, I don’t know to-day who did, but the whole gang walketl out ; that is, 
about 50 per cent of the operators, and that was the beginning of the strike 
of 1907. So far as I know, no member of the executive committee, and that 
included Mr. Konenkamp, ever made an elTort to stoi» that strike, or to compel 
the union members to live up to the agreement whidi was made in good faith 
between the Western Union, Dr. Neill, and the organization. 

There was one gentleman that came to see me in New York that I believe 
might have had a very good intUience had it not been that the thing was so 
palpably an outrjige on our company, the way the company had been brought 
into this strike, the commerce of tlie whole country tit‘d up, you might say, and 
the millions it cost us. That was Mr. Perhara, of tlie O. U. T. And, by tlie way, 
I want to say that I have known Mr. I’erham for a gr(‘at many years; he is 
the president of the Order of Railway Telegrai)hers, and I have a very high 
regal’d for him, not only as to his integrity, but as to his ability, and I believe 
to-day that If Mr. Perham had been at the head of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America in 1907 they would have a union to-day and everything be- 
tween the company and these men would be perfectly satisfactory. 1 wouhl 
not say that the reason the Western Union does not deal with tbis union is on 
account of tlie personnel of its otiicers, but it looks to me as though that might be 
quite easily inferred. 

1 do not believe that the Western Union, as a general proposition, would be 
oiiposed to organized labor, provided it couhl be proi>erly controlled. So far as 
I am concerned, individually, while, as I say, 1 have never been in a position 
of making the policy of the company, if it was thought desirable I think an 
inquiry into my posit io® in regard to labor would develop the fact that the I’tink 
ttnd tile of the Westefn l^nion (!o. hav® conlldence in my good faith in wtinting 
to see good salaries and proper treatment of all of the employees. 

I was made general manager of the company on the IGth day of February, 
1010, From that time until the following December, the 1st of December, 
under certtiin lines wliich were laid down to me by the executive committee, I 
had authority to make expenditures, including increases in wages, and at that 
time I believe the wages of the employees were increased about .$1,000,000 a 
year. I delegated to the then geiu‘ral superintendents — they are called general 
managers now— authority to lix sal.aries tq), 1 think, to .$200 a month. It may 
luive been $1.50 a month; at any rate, it was done witti the view of allowing the 
man iu the field, the man on the job, to increase the wage of any man that was 
able. He did not have to ask our authority, all he lia<l to do was simpiv to 
report the increase in wages. 

I do not know what the policy of the company is now as to increasing wages 
or anything else, because, as I said before, 1 am not in active touch with it. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. You lu'ard tlie comment of Mr. Carlton on yesterday to 
the elTect that, as president of the company, he believed that the telegraph 
operators were underpaid; do you agree with that? 

Mr. Brooks. I do. • • 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think the wage of a telegrapher ought to 
be — a competent telegrapher? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say not less than $1(X) a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Not less than $100 a month? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. • 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly indicate to us, Mr. Brooks, the form of 
organization that you believe would be a proper one, and with which the com- 
pany would and could deal, and through which a just wage might be estab- 
lished in your industry? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a pretty broad proposition, Mr. Walsli, and it is a thing 
I have given a great deal of thought to. I do not know whether Mr. Carlton’s 
suggestion of a Government commission regulating the thing would work out 
I am inclined to think it is largely a mutter of personality. 1 do not want to 
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throw bouquets at Mr. Perham, he is my acquaintance; but I believe if an 
organization was headed by a man like Mr. Perham, that you could depend 
upon to see that you were not thrown into labor disputes and wrangles, and all 
of that kind of thing, that It might solve the problem. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you- believe that it Is necessary and desirable on the 
part of both the company and the men, in looking after their own Interests, to 
have some system of collective bargaining by which the men cun deal through 
representatives of their entire organization, as you deal as an official represent- 
ing the stockholders of the company? 

Mr. Bkooks. Yes, sir; within our own organization. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you, about May 1, 1911, Mr. Brooks, issue a general 
order giving employees the right of appeal to you against — this is a quotation, 
apparently, from soiae document — “ what they consider arbitrariness, discrimi- 
nation, prejudice, and the like.” 

Mr. Brooks. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Accompanying the order, it is stated, was an admonition 
to managers and subordinate official “ that the notice means exactly what it 
says ” 

Mr. Brooks (interrupting). Tiiat is quite true. 

Chairman Wai.sh (continuing). “And that employees everywhere are to re- 
ceive fair treatment and will be protected against favoritism and discrimina- 
tion.” 

]Mr. Brooks, Quite true. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie reason for that order being issued? 

Mr. Brooks. Because we believed that subordinates — that is, inferior officials, 
you might say — were imposing upon our men and that tlie men did not dare to 
bring to headquarters their grievances. That order, Mr. Walsh, meant exactly 
what it says. And I never issued an order in my life that did not mean what 
it said. I have never misrepresented anything to the employees of the Western 
Union Co., but said that it meant what it said. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the order issued after yourself and Mr, Vail, at that 
time president of tlie comiiany, had personally looked into the matter — made 
personal investigation of the general conditions in your industry? 

Mr. Brooks. I never made an investigation with Mr. Vuil. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any — did you know of Mr. Vail making 
such an investigation? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know of Mr. Vail saying to the executive com- 
mittee that tlie conditions were very bad and that some change would have to 
be made? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any actual changes take place in the policy of the 
company following the promulgation of your order? 

Mr. Brooks. I received a great many letters since the issuing of that order, 
and every case has been irfvestigated where complaints are made. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell us in a brief but general way the volume of 
complaints received by the general officers of the company from individual 
operators throughout the country? 

Mr. Brooks. No; I could not. Mr. Walsh. They are not very large. 

Chairman Walsh. I tliought perhaps you might approximate. Do you 
know so many per mouth or .so many per year? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I should say, oh, maybe 20 a month or maybe 30; not 
more than that, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What investigations did you make after the issuance of 
this order, to ascertain whether or not discriminative measures theretofore 
in vogue were eliminated in accordance with your direction? 

Mr. Brooks. I made a personal investigation as fur os I could. Of course, 
by correspondence and to judge of the result by replies that I received, not 
only from the men complaining but from our own people, that — you can 
usually tell whether a man is telling the truth or not, in correspondence or 
otherwise. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the result of your investigation; did the 
discrimination and favoritism cease, or not? 

Mr. Brooks. I think it did to a large extent. I think it had a very good 
Influence, because employers of our labor, I think, believed what that order 
said and I think they were a good deal more careful in removing employees 
and mistreating them than they would have been otherwise. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you know Mr. Shoemaker, who lias been mentioned 
in the evidence here? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a chief special agent of your company? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he work under your particular direction? 

Mr. Brooks. He was attached to the general manager’s stafi’ ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What were his duties? 

Mr. Brooks. He was supposed to locate the members of the C. P. U. A., in 
our service, besides general wt)rk in addition to that. 

Chairman Walsh. His particular duties, his chief duty was to locate tlio 
members of the C. P. U. A. in your empioy, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh’. And did he send assistants around tlie country to watch 
the movements of the otlicials of the union? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you recall your company having discharged 22 op- 
erators in St. Louis In September, 1011, about four months after the issuance 
of the order teslihed to here? 

]Mr. B LOOKS. N<), sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know why the men were discharged? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you are aware tliat they were discharged? 

Mr. Brooks. No; I said I was not. T don't remember. 

(Muiirman Wai.sh. You don’t remember? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear that 22 men were discharged at St. Louis 
because they had attended a meeting of the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t remember, 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Did you afterwards have anytliing to do with reinstating 
any or all of these men? 

ilr. Brooks. I couldn’t say. T don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh^ Did Mr. Shoemaker furnish you from time to time with 
lists of the names of telegraph oiiei^itors who were emydoyed in the various 
oltices of your company that belonged to the union or were suspected of 
afliliating with the union? 

IMr. Brooks. Slioemaker made reports of men that belonged to the union; 
not to me individually. 

Chairman ^^^\LSI£. Please state what instructions were given to Mr. Shoe- 
maker as to how he should [lerform his duties, or were' specilic instructions 
given him? 

Mr. Brooks. No specific instructions were giv^n him. INIr. Carlton out- 
lined yesterday morning pretty fully how those matters are handled by the 
telegrapli comjinny. .Mr. Shoemaker had no special instructions. 

Chairman Walsit. How many special agents were employed by your com- 
pany at the time you ceased to be general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t say. Mr. Walsh, because 1 don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximattdy, how many? 

IMr. Brooks. Perhaps 15 and inaylu* 20; p(‘rhaps not .so many as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wc're some of tliese men employed by you as special 
agents connected with unions; di<l they go into the iiiyons as ^ipparent members 
in good faith? 

IMr. Brooks. I undtu’stand so. 

Chairman Walsh. And then reportetl the operations of the unions to the 
company? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. • 

Chairman Walsh. What was the salary of the .special agents? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think there was any fixed salary ; I don’t know what they 
were paid ; I don’t rememb(*r. 

Cliairman Walsh. What was Mr. Shoemaker’s salary? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you that : 1 think it was ,15100. 

Chairman Walsh, Was he allowed an expen.se account? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who placed the limitation upon the expense account? 
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Mr. Brooks. I don’t think there was any limit; that is, within reason; his 
traveling expenses—legltimate expenses — were allowed. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he required to make written vouchers setting forth the 
expense — the character of the expense made? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere are those vouchers now? 

Mr. Brooks. I presume in the tiles in New York ; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. In New York; and in whose particular charge are they? 

Mr. Brooks. I couliln’t say ; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. In whoso particular charge were they while you were gen- 
eral manager of the company? 

Mr. Brooks. They went into the flies of the company ; I presume the auditing 
departimait or the treasurer’s department. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the auditor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
now? 

Mr. Brooks. The comptroller is a man by the name of Mr. Gallaher. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Is the comptroller also the auditor? 

Mr. Brooks. It is tlie duty of the accounting department; yes; the auditor, 
three or four different auditors. 

Chairman Walsh. Name all of them, please. 

Mr. Brooks. I could not do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Aiul the different duties? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 couldn't name them, because I don't know them. There is a 
man, E. Y. Gailalier, is tlie comptroller. Mr. Latld — I couldn't tell you his 
initials — is the auditor; and then there is an auditor of disbursements and an 
auditor of receipts, and so forth, and so on. I don’t know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who is the treasurer of the company? 

Mr. Brooks, Louis Dresner. 

Chairman Walsji. How long has he been treasurer of the company? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, he has only been treasurer within the last few months. 

Chairman Walsh. When the lists of members of the union were secured by 
Mr. Shoemaker, to what individual did he send them, connected with the 
company? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you that; I don’t remember. I think the li.sts 
were made in the general manag(‘r's oflice, and I think Mr. Shoemaker furnished 
the names, and they w<‘r(‘ <lisseminated fnmi the general manager to the general 
superintendents in the held. 

Chairman M'alsh. And who issuecl the order direct to discharge the men? 

Mr. Brooks. Tluit was done in the liehl. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a jmrt of the general policy of the company that all 
slum Id he discharged when a list was furnished showing their connection with 
the union? 

Mr. Brooks. No. .sir. 

Chairman Wai.sjf. How were the discharges made, please? 

Mr. Brooks. Tliey were mad(‘ l)y the held (diicial after investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Dili you know a gentleman named Demarest; was there a 
gentleman named Demarest connected with your organization as a special agent? 

]\Ir. Brooks, Not to my knowledge. 

Cliainnaii Walsh. Di<l you know the names of the individuals employed by 
Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. Brooks, 1 di<l not. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Where is Mr. Shoemaker now? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you ; I don’t know. 1 mulerstand in San Fran- 
cisco, or in California. I don’t know — <m tlie rucitic coast, somewhere. 

Chairman M’alsh. What is ids business imw? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. M'lio is the head of your special agents at tlie present 
time? 

Mr. Brooks. I cOuhln’t tell yis’u that ; I dont’ know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would know that, please, connected with your com- 
pany? 

Mr. Br(X)Ks. I could not tell you that, Mr. Walsh, unless it is the general 
superintendent of traffic In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. What is hi.s uame? 

Mr. Brooks. His name is Fashbaugh. Mr. Carroll will give testimony here, 
and lie may know something about It. 
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Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask, unless some one is present here, will 
you be kind enough to wire to that gentleman? We would not like to bring 
him here for that sole purpose. 

Mr. Bbooks. I think possibly Mr. Carroll will be able to give you that tes- 
timony. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any inquiry made by yourself, or any of your staff, 
as to how the lists of names were obtained? 

Mr. Brooks. I presume so. I don’t know, Mr. Walsh. I don’t recall. That 
has been two or three or three or four years ago, and I presume in the course 
of business naturally there would be inquiry. 

* Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the fact that the charge was made that a 
list of names of persons was stolen from the grip — you heard it testified to 
here? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. From the grip of the president of the union in Portland, 
Oreg. ? 

Mr. Brooks. I never heard it. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard it? 

Mr. Brooks. Not at the time ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first hear of it? 

^ir. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you ; it was some time after. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear of the alleged fact there was a grip stolen, 
and that following the stealing of the grip hundreds of men were discharjred 
from your service? 

^Tr. Brooks. No, sir. 

ffiiairman Walsh. For belonging to the union? 

Air. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you receive letters from discharged employees about 
that time, asking for reinstatement? 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps so. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your action In the matter? 

Mr. Brooks. As I stated before, I would make an investigation of every case 
where employees complained. 

Chairman Walsh. In your notice issued in May, T believe you invited em- 
ployees to api)eal to y^if if they felt they \vere unjustly treated? 

Mr, Brooks. Quite true. • 

Chairman Walsh. When a discharged employee did appejil to you, following 
that, did you have a form of answer in which you stateil that you had no de- 
sire or wish to interfere with action taken by local ofiicials? 

Mr. Brooks. No special form ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you uniformly notify them to that effect? 

Mr. Brooks, I did not. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you give them the information that the local officers 
were re.sponslble for the discharge and that they shopld appeal to them for re- 
instatement? 

Mr. Brooks. In some cases I presume so. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you say that the men were discharged in large num- 
bers, that the order of the discharge was issued from the ofiice of the general 
superintendent? 

Mr. Brooks. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh, You said, I believe, that it was submitted to the super- 
intendent in the field? 

Mr. Brooks. That is quite true. * 

Chairman Walsh. And without any suggestion or direction from your office? 

Mr. Brooks. Except in special cases. No suggestion except in special cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the discharge of a large number of men in 
Buffalo in December, 1911? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. , 

Chairman Walsh. What was your position with the company at that time? 

Mr. Brooks. I was general manager of the company from the 16th day of 
February, 1910, until the 1st of January, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that a large number — do you know as a his- 
torical fact in your company — that there was a large number of men discharged 
in Buffalo in December, 1911? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You keep a list of what might be called a service list of 
your employees? 

38819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 19 
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Mr. Brooks. Such a list is kept, I think, or was kept when 1 was general 
manager. I presume it is yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you familiar with the form of it? 

Mr. Brooks. Weli, it is simply a list of the names and why these men were 
relieved from our service. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated that a very large number of them 
contained the notation “for cause” in the line, showing the reason for the 
severance with tlie service? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that mean that membership or suspected membership 
in the union was tlie cause? 

Mr. Brooks. Tliat is right, as a rule. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men would you estimate, say, during the last 
five years of your service with the company, were discharged for the sole 
reason that they were said to be members of the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I have no idea ; I couldn’t give you an idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it run Into the hundreds or thousands? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Couldn’t you approximate it? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Not between 10 and 10,000? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I might come nearer than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, as near as you can without it being a very wild 
guess. 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t say. I haven’t an idea. I think more than 10 and 
considerably less than 10,000; but as to how many, I could not approximate. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You would not care to? 

Mr. Brooks. No ; I would not care to. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Attempt to approximate it? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who would know that? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any statistics kept, either as to the action of 
your company, which show the effect of it upon the men, or upon the citizen- 
ship generally? 

Mr. Brooks. No statistics were kept, 'i:o my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you at any time — has your company at any time, 
to your knowledge, pro(nired the discharge of men from other companies because 
they had belong(‘d to unions when with your company? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company in 1908 force the United Press Associa- 
tion to terminate its contractual relations with tlie union? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, for instance, tell us what knowledge you have of 
any negotiations that took place between yourself and the United Press Co, 

Mr. Brooks. No negotiations. 

Chairman M'alsh. Any correspondence with them, or any conference witli 
their otficlals? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my recollection ; I don’t think I ever heard it before. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge, did your company threaten to take out 
Its leased wires unless tlie United Press ceased to recognize the union? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman W,\Lsn. V’ill you please state the nature of the contract your 
company makes for leasing your wires. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean in regard to labor? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There is a clause in the contract which requires the lessee to 
employ operators satisfactory to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And I take it that would be a cause of dissatisfaction if 
he joined this organization? 

Mr. Broc^ks. I don’t think so. I don’t think we would go Into things to that 
extent. The idea of that clause in the contract is to control the men who are 
working our wires. We don’t want, if a man working on our wires does not 
give proper service, we want to have the right to discharge him, or have him 
discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a system, your company, by which you pay 
certain men in your various offices, In the offices of the company, to give Infor- 
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mation to the company with respect to the activity of the men In organizing 
who are outside of this staff of 15 or 20? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not know, Mr. Walsh. That Is a matter that Is out of my 
jurisdiction. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, in your company, would authorize such expendi- 
tures — what Individual? 

Mr. Brooks. I suppose the general superintendent of traffic ; I couldn’t say ; 
I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever know of any such thing being done? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a regular scale of pay, or what reason was 
given to the men that did this? 

Mr. Brooks. There was no regular scale of pay. They were paid according 
to w hat they were supiK)sed to be worth. 

Chairman Walsh. And it wais simply a matter betw'een the individuals and 
the company that did the work? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it wms simply a matter betwwn the individual and the 
employer, the chief operator, or wdioever it might be. 

(Umirman Walsh. What means was taken to check up the authenticity of 
reports made by such a person? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the word of that individual taken in an office as 
against an employee? 

Idr. Brooks. I do not know. I suppose in some cases yes, and other cases 
perhaps no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have cases in which the man reported upon the 
man that he belonged to the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat means did you have for testing the accuracy of the 
information in such cases? 

Mr. Brooks. It was a que.stion of the individual, 1 suppose, or judgment as 
to who wms telling the truth. 

Chairman Walsit. Was the man ever permitted to confront his accuser by 
meeting him face to face? 

Mr. Brooks. I couhj not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh? What are tin* igaximuin and minimum w^age rates made 
ifor your various employees in New^ York and Chicago. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 could not tell you; I haven’t that information. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hours a day do telegraphers work? 

]\Ir. Brooks I think day men work nine hours ami night men seven and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. And how is the work, continuous? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t tx'll you ; I don’t know'. 

Chairman Walsh. What is meant by “split tricks”? 

INlr. Brooks. That is w here a man works, say, two or three hours in the day 
time and so many hours at night; for instance froifi 10 to 12, and maybe from 
6 to 8, or whatever the hours are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any objection made by your employees to split 
tricks ? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my know’te<lgo. 

Chairman Walsh. Could the business be .so arranged as to give the em- 
ployees continuous w'ork? 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn’t say ; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. What is Mr. Carroll’s position with the company? 

Mr. Brooks. He is division traffic superintendentf He Ifhs charge of the 
movement of the traffic through the Avestern division. 

Chairman Walsh. That would Include what territory, please? 

Mr. Brooks. The States of Illinois, lowm, Missouri, Kansas — I don’t know 
just what It is; it is wdiat is known as the western division, with headquarters 
in Chicago. • 

Chairman Walsh. When did the Western Union last increase the wages of 
its employees? 

Mr. Brooks. There has been no general; that is, no horizontal increase 
since 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. And since the increase, the horizontal Increases of 10 per 
cent in 1907, did the company Increase its rate? 

Mr. Brooks. I think prior to the increase; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long prior to the increase? 
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Mr. Bbooks. I couldn’t tell you that; I don’t know; but I think it took place 
within a few months of the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Have wa^?es been reiluced since that time? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledjije. 

Chairman Walsh. In any part of the service throughout? Any general class 
of operators? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Malsh. \oii heard the comparison that was made, I believe, 
Mr. Brooks, that of the wages of telegraphers to-day compared with 40 years 
ago. We would like to have your comment upon that. 

Mr. Brooks. There was a very different conditions of labor, condition of 
work, 40 years ago from the conditions of to-day. An operator, as a rule, 
worked 12 hours, 14 or or 15 hours, or as long as it was necessarv to gelt 
through his work, and was paid a fixed salary ; there was no such ‘thing as 
extra time or Sunday time or anything of that kind, and the flat salary was 
larger then than it is to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear the statements made by Mr. Konenkamp 
with reference to the increased number of messages that are sent now as com- 
pared with times in the past? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that the productivity of the operator has been 
increased to such an extent as stated by Mr. Konenkamp? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I could not tell yon; I sliould say a telegraph operator 
could easily do considerable more work now with the modern appliances than 
40 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to what extent has the productivity of the average 
operator increased, would you say? 

Mr. Brooks. My recollection is that back in the seventies, a first-cla.ss tele- 
graph operator usually handled from 400 to 4.50 messages a day; I don’t 
know M hat they do now. 

Chairman Walsh. Y"ou were an operator at one time? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe briefly your bonus system? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what it was wh'^n you were general 
manager? ^ 

Mr. Brooks. They didn’t have any. 

Chairman Walsh. That has been introduce<l since you left that position? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What Avages are paid messenger boys? 

Mr. Brooks. All kinds of wages; a great many of thorn work on the piece 
plan. They are paid or 2 cents, or perhaps A cents, for each message de- 
iivercH^l or picked up. I suppose the wages run fi-om $15 to .$25 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. From .$15 to .$25 a month? 

Mr. Brooks. That is wiuYe they are paid flat wages. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference — you say it runs from $15 to .$25 
R month? 

Mr. Brooks. T should say in the small places a messenger boy perhaps 
would not get more than $15 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. What do they get in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know what the salaries are in Chicago? 

Chairman Walsh. What are they in New York? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman WaAsh. WhAt do the me.ssenger boys get in St. Louis? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. What do they get in San Francisco? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. In New Orleans? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say.’ 

Chairman Walsh, In St. Louis? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know any specific cases at all. My information gen- 
erally is that the messenger boys in small places get $15 a month and in the 
larger places from $25 to $40, $50, and $60 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the average age of the messengers employed by 
j’our company? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there old men employed In some Instances? 
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Mr. Brooks. Yes; in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the policy of the company toward the employ- 
ment of messengers, do they favor either one or the other, the old or the 
young? 

Mr. Brooks. I think the medium-sized boy is the best messenger, and I think 
we would rather have those. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the minimum and what is the maximum age of 
the messengers in your service? 

Mr. Brooks. That is regulate<l largely by laws; we do not, so far ns we are 
concerned, we would not employ a child — that is, a boy of the age of 8, 9, or 
10 years. I would say 14, and perhaps 13 years would be as young ns we 
would employ them. 

Chairman Walsh. Has that always been the policy of the company not to 
employ them under 14 years? 

Mr. Brooks. No; I would not say universally that way. but it is my belief 
that we should not employ a boy under 14 years of age unless there was some 
particular reason f r It, some surrounding circumstances that made it desirable. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company furnish uniforms to the messenger boys? 

IMr. Brooks. Yes; the company furnishes uniforms to the messenger boys, 
but I do not know whether the boys pay for them or not ; I could not say. 

Chairimin AValsh. Who would know that? Mr. Carlton would have that in- 
formation, would he? 

Mr. Brooks. He might, or Mr. Ryder might, who will give testimony here. 

Chairman Walsh. Are girls ever employed to deliver messages? 

Mr. Brooks. I think not. 

Chairman AValsii. AVere they ever while you were general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir ; not while T was general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever know of an instance in which they employed 
girls for that purpose? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Where was that? 

Mr. Brooks. In the messenger boys’ strike in Boston. 

Chairman AA^alsft. How old were the girls they employed? 

Mr. Brooks. All the way from 18 to 65. 

Chairman AVals/i. 'Uhey went to office buildings and hotels and the like and 
all places where the Doys went? • 

Mr. Brooks. No ; not to all the places the boys went ; they did not go to dis- 
reputable places ; we would not j)ermit boys to go, but we accept telegrams ad- 
dressed to certain street numbers, and we deliver them there, and we do not 
know who lives there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the boys go to disreputable places? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to our knowledge; we do not permit it If we know It. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'hat do you do if you receive a message addressed to a 
disreputable resort? 

Mr. Brooks. AA^e have to deliver it; we are requir^d to do that by law. 

Chairman AValsh. Is there any system by which any particular choice Is 
made of the messenger that performs that service? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think so. 

Chairman AValsh. AA^ell, when you have calls for messages from such places 
how do you gather them up? ^ * 

Mr. Brooks. Send boys for them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any particular choice made of the hovs that go for 
those messages? . i 

Mr. Brooks. There is not. * • * 

Chairman Walsh. Do you maintain boxes for messenger calls in disreputable 


Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge : no, sir ; we would not do It. 

(chairman Walsh. Do you maintain boxes for messenger calls in disreputable 

Bcii(X)ns ( 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

telephone Mill?''"'’”' ® messenger boys on 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you discriminate in any way from whence the call 
comes in sending the boy? vvuonce me caji 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir ; they ask for a boy, and we send one. 
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Chairman Walsh. They ask you to send a boy to a certain number and you 
send one? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would include a house of prostitution or a dis- 
reputable saloon? 

Mr. Brooks. It might ; we would not have any way of knowing it ; we might 
know a saloon, but not a house of prostitution. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you send them, or refrain from sending them, to 
saloons? 

Mr. Brooks. I would say, for a telegram, we would not send a boy to a 
saloon for a telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you have no means of knowing whether the place 
Is a house of prostitution or not. 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is any check kept upon the question? 

Mr. Brooks. We can not keep a check on it; the authorities should do that, 
the police authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have subsidiary companies that have messengers? 
Did you, while you were with the company, know of subsidiary companies that 
had messenger boys in their employ that performed services other than the 
collection and delivery of messages for the Western Union? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it the common practice for those boys to be used 
by disreputable resorts? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say, in some localities; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was cliarged for that service? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, various sums. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. What did the company, or you as manager of the company, 
think of the moral effect of such a practice? 

Mr. Brooks. That, Mr. Walsh, had disappeared before I was made general 
manager of the company ; tliat is, so far as we were able to control it. You 
understand that these subsidiary companies control their own operation and the 
Western Union has nothing to do with that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you own any of the stock of those companies? Did 
your company own any of the stock of those subsidiary companies? 

ISfr. Brooks. They do now; they own t,he stock of the Ainerican District Tele- 
graph Co. of New Jersey, which is the holding company of a great many auxil- 
iary companies and the Western Union now performs the entire messenger 
service; that is, U. D. T. of New Jersey only operates its fire and burglar alarm 
service and the Western Union does the messenger service. And the instruc- 
tions are the boys shall not do that class of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those instructions carried out in all the cities of the 
United States? 

Mr. Brooks. As far as we can carry them out. 

Chairman Walsh. What- efforts do you make to see that they are carried out? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you say “as far as you can “? 

Mr. Brooks. When I was general manager of the company I had matters of 
that kind investigated as far ns I could do it. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Brooks. By these special agents in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that in the southern cities these boys are used 
to-day for that character of service? 

Mr. Br(X)ks.’ Ldo not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider working conditions in the Western Union 
Co. satisfactory or have you any suggestions to make as to their Improvement? 

Mr. Brooks. I should say they are more satisfactory now than for a long 
time past, since 1907. I am not able to suggest a remedy. I do not know what ; 
I wish I did ; I wish I knew Wnat to suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of an alleged Instance of a man by the 
name of Demarest, who was claimed to be a member of your special agents* 
department, who Joined the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union In New York, and 
solicited other members to act with him and cut a cable in the Hudson River 
at One hundred and twenty-fifth Street? Was there an occurrence ever re- 
port(Hi to the company that such a crime was in contemplation? 

Mr. Brooks. I never heard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of its source? 
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Mr. Brooks. I never heard of it. t never heard of Demarest. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any man of that name in the employ of your com- 
pany at the present time? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge. Mr. Walsh, I would like to have a copy 
of this correspondence between Col. Clowry anr Dr. Neill to go Into the record. 

Clialimaii Walsh. We would like very much to have it. 

Mr. Brooks. I will furnish that a little later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Furnish a complete file of the correspondence later on? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

(The correspondence referre<l to, as submitted by the witness, is printed 
among the exhibits at the end of this subject as “ Brooks Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions, please. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You stated, IVIr. Brooks, that you made investiga- 
tions of every complaint that ever came to you. What agencies did you use in 
making those Investigations, your secret service <1epartment or special agent 
department? 

Mr. Brooks. In some cases, I think, it would depend on the condition, as to 
the method of making the investigation. 

Commissioner Garrktson. When a rei)ort came to you from the chief of this 
department, for instance, Mr. Shoemaker 

Mr. Brooks (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Upon which a man was <lisciplined, 
and that man appealed to you for justice, did you then use the members of 
Shoemaker’s staff in investigating the merit of the case? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think, as a rule, we did, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you did sometimes? 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps. 

Commissioner Garretson. T think you disclaimed knowledge of a very con- 
siderable number of things during the period when you were general manager. 
If the general manager did not know of the wages that were paid to every class 
of employee; if he did not know the Tinmbers that were in the various classes; 
if he did not kno\^' the conditions under which those men labored and served, 
who would know? ^ • 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think T imuh* that statement, Mr. Garretson, that I did 
not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. In response to the question as to the wages of the 
various individuals or messenger boys’ pay you disclaimed, unless I misunder- 
stood you, definite knowledge in regard to the i)ay of a large number of indi- 
viduals and of the conditions under which they served. 

Mr. Brooks. That is to-day 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). How is that? 

Mr. Brooks. That is within the last two years. 

Commissioner Garretson. You had that definite knowleilge when you were 
general manager? 

Mr. Brooks. I could have had it, and I presume we did have It in our files. 
But, as there is no fixed standard of wages among the JlO.tXX) or 40,(XK> employees, 
of course I would not know the individual salary of each operator. 

Commissioner (Garretson. Do you believe that in an organization like yours 
it is desirable to have any standard of wages for the men performing exactly 
the same character of services? 

Mr. Brooks. I am unable to say. That is one of the questions involved in the 
general econondc conditions, as well as the labor problem. I flon’t know whether 
we could make a standard of wages or not to be applied to an operator that does 
so much work or works a certain wire, because the thing is too varied ; it is too 
broad. I don’t know whether it could be done or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that standariBzation reasonably general in the 
other organization which you have alluded to, the O. K. T., for men engaged in 
exactly the same service in different directions. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think it la I don't think it is, Mr. Garretson, because I 
think on different railroads different wages are paid. Perhaps on the same rail- 
road the salaries for the same class of work might be the same. I wish our 
salaries might be the same. I am speaking now personally, because I have 
nothing to do with the fixing of wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since you left the general managership? 
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Mr. Brooks. That Is correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon stated you had no opposition — I think I am 
quoting the exact language — no opposition to union labor, if properly controlled? 

Mr. Brooks. That is it. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is you idea of proper control? 

Mr. Brooks. I might sit down and talk to you for a week and arrive at some 
conclusion. I have not in my mind now w'hat might be done. I will say this : 
That in 1907, when Col. dowry made his agreement with Dr. Neill, there was 
not a man in America so glad of a thing as I was, believing that we could work 
out a solution of our labor problem; but it went up in the air. * Since then I 
don’t know, really. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since then you don’t know as to the conditions of 
the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t object — I would try to be fair, and if I ever came to a 
I>oint where 1 believed we could have a fair administration, either by union 
labor or otherwise, I would say go ahead. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wliat made me ask that question, there have 
appeared before this commission a good many men who favored almost every 
labor union that in their craft they did not have to deal with. 

Mr. Brooks, I am not in that boat. 

Commissioner Garretson. You w’ould favor one in your own craft? 

Mr. Brooks, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it was 

Mr. Brooks (interrupting). Properly administered. Would you permit me 
to just ask a question? 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure. 

Mr. Brooks. You are the chairman or the president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors? 

Commissioner Garretson. Y^es. 

Mr. Brooks, I don’t know when you made your first schedule with the rail- 
road, but 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). 1885. 

Mr. Brooks (continuing). I know a good deal about your organization be- 
cause I have been identiiie<l more or less with the railroads for a great many 
years. Suppose you had been tlie president of tliis orga^iization on the 1st 
day of June, 1885, and you had enteree’* into an agreement and secured a 
schedule of working conditions and wages from tlie Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad on the 1st day of .Tune; and on the 2d day of June called 
a strike, wliat would your organization amount to? 

Commissioner Garretson. If you are reasonably familiar with the record, 
you know'. 

Mr. Brooks. Now’, that is what I am talking about. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now’, properly controlle<l, that would not, then, in 
your mind, carry wltli it an agreement with you? 

Mr. Brooks. 1 don’t know' but w'hat it would. Why not? “A burned child 
dreads the fire.’' We have no confidence in the i)eopIe who have tried to deal 
w’ith us in this thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you knew^ the reconl of the organization you 
referre<l to a moment ago, you know' it has disagreed strongly with employers 
at various times. 

Mr. Brooks. That is true, and perhaps for very good reasons. 

Commissioner Garretson. Lots of other people would say the organization 
w’as properly con^'olled, but the man I w'as disagreeing w'ith might call me 
a pirate. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is just a question of opinion, you know; just a 
question of opinion, 

Commissionej’ Garretson. It does not carry with it, then, necessarily, nhvays 
the agreeing with you as to whether it is right or wrong? 

Mr. Brooks. Not by any means. I found out in 1907 ; I really believed in 
that agreement and thought I had been wrong all my life upon the matter, 
and came to the opinion that we ought to make the agreement and thought 
that when we did It our trade labor troubles would end. And in a very 
short time it all w'cnt up in smoke and air, and cost us four or five million 
dollars. ^ , 

Commissioner Garretson. What would be your attitude, Mr. Brooks, toward 
entering into an arrangement along those lines? Of course, now, you are 
talking personally, as you have ceased to be general manager? 
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Mr. Bbooks. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if the telegraphers of the country were com- 
bined in the one organization which you have drawn the conclusions from, 
would you company, in your opinion, consider it desirable to enter into con- 
tractual relations? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not say what the company would do; but if I were 
the owner of the telegraph property or the maker of its policy I would be 

very glad to take a representative of the United States Government, such 

a man as Dr. Neill, or Mr. Perham, or yourself, or Mr. Clark, and sit down 

and talk this thing out and s(^ if we could not arrive at some solution, 

because I don’t believe it is a satisfactory proposition as it is being adminis- 
tered now. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You spoke of the delegation of authority when 
you were general manager — tliat the authority was delegated to you or placed 
in your hands to increase the wages without getting further authority, and 
that you delegated that same authority 

Mr. Brooks (interrupting). I di<l. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). To the general superintendents, or 
whatever term applies to them 

Mr. Brooks (interrupting). I did. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Did that delegation include the power 
to decrease wages, as well as to increase them? 

Mr. Brooks. I never decreased a wage in my life, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. In any instance, did the general superintendents 
use their authority to do that? 

Mr. Brooks. Not to my knowledge; and I would not have permitted it if I 
had known of it, if it was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton lias some questions he wishes to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Aisjiton. I think Commissioner Garretson brought out the 
point that I wanted to bring out. This agreement, made in 1007, Mr. Brooks 
that was made with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, was it not, on the 
one side, and the W'estern Union Telegraph Co. on the other? 

Mr. Brooks. It was made with Dr. Neill. Our then president declined to 
make an agreement yftd the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America but 
made an agreement with Dr. Neill, aifd Dr. Neill made an agreement witll the 
organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. With the organization? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; practically the same thing. 

Commissioner Aishton. And within a very short period of time after that 
agreement was made with Dr. Neill this strike occurred in 8an Francisco? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes ; well, the next day. 

Commissioner Aishton. The next day? 

Mr. Brooks. The next day ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The only value in an agreement lies in the good faith 
in which it is carried out by every party? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Atsuton. And your position to this particular labor union has 
been due to the occurrences in 1907? 


Mr. Brooks. Entirely ; entirely. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner D’Connell would like to ask vou some ques- 
tions. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. I noticed early in your statement you spoke of 
the case, I think it was in Los Angeles, where a man was discharge<l, and you 
put the tape on to him. What is that? I don’t understand that term? 

Mr. Brooks. Why, it is a piece of tape, run through the register. The Morse 
characters are printed on the tape; that is, tlqjt register has a little tongue 
that makes the dots and dashes that can be put onto the wire, you know and a 
fellow does not know it, and in tlial case we got the tape on him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a method of spotting in some way? 

Mr. Brooks. No; it is not spotting. We used to use tape altogether in the 
handling of our business. We used to call them the old paper machines. 

Commissioner Aishton. They made a permanent record? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes ; a permanent record. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you add to that piece of tape, the matter 
Of these special agents that might be Included In what is called tape? 
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Mr. Bbooks. No ; I think not. Unless we wanted to find out what they were 
doing. It is simply an instrument connected on a wire, Mr. O’Connell, and It 
records just exactly what takes place on the wire that is being worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This trouble that occurred in San Francisco, this 
strike you speak of after an agreement had been made, did these interna- 
tional officers go to San Francisco and attempt to adjust 

Mr. Brooks (interrupting). The president of the union was a man by the 
name of Small, in San Francisco. Dr. Neill sent a representative down there, 
and we finally patched the thing up. I have a letter here in my files where 
he wrote and said he hoped the thing was all adjusted, and congratulated us; 
and a few days after that this Los Angeles affair took place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was the strike at San Francisco of the men em- 
ployed there ordered by themselves, or was it ordered by the national organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Brooks. Ordered by Mr. Small, the president of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t it a walkout of the men at the San Fran- 
cisco office In opposition to some arrangement? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke of the personnel of the officers of the 
organization — that if there was a different personnel and compared Mr. 
Perham, the head of the Railway Order of Telegraphers, as the type of man 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. My rmdlection is that the present national officers 
of the telegraphers — the Commercial Telegraphers’ Association — have not been 
in office very long — only a few years, I think 1908 

Mr. Brooks. Well, since 1907 — this last strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They were not in office, however, when this strike 
in San Francisco occurred? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, yes; i\Tr. Konenkamp was the vice president of the com- 
mittee, I think ; and IMr. Wesley Russell was the secretary-treasurer, I think. 
Now, those gentlemen I don’t know personally ; never saw Mr. Konenkamp 
until yesterday. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Konenkamp may have been vice president, but 
he was not the executive officer. » ^ 

Mr. Brooks. But Mr. Small was, and he was in San Francisco; and the 
dealing with Dr. Neill w’as with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, and must have been with Mr. Konenkamp as its head. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You .spoke about the policy of the company. I 
understand the policy of the company has been in vogue for many, many years? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of this antagonism to the men being organized? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; that is it. 

Commissioner 0'(k>NNEj.L. Then the fact is with reference to the present 
officers of the organization ; they may have been members of the organization, 
or in the office of vice presl<lent, member of the executive committee, but a 
good many of them w ere not In office at the time the policy of the organization 
resulted in the San P^ranci.sco .strike? 

Mr. Brooks. That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So personally these officers are not the cause of 
the opposition of the company against the union? 

Mr. Brooks. I would not say that. It may be, or it may not be. It may be, 
to a certain extent, but#not entirely. But I should say after the experience of 
the telegraph company in 1907 that It would hesitate to deal with people it 
had had that experience with. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. What have you in mind that originally caused the 
company’s position, say, away back 50 years ago? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, I think yiere was a general opposition to union labor at 
that time. I don’t think you have to go back 50 years. I think, perhaps, 
25 years or 30 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Back between 1870 and 1880, wasn’t the position 
of the telegraph company created at that time by the organization known as 
the Knights of Labor? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir; I think not. I entered the service of the Western 
Union in 1871. I never heard of any opposition to a labor union, and I don’t 
think there was any organization among the employees of the telegraph com- 
pany until early in 1883. I never heard of it. 
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Commissioner O’Connelx. That is your first knowledge of any organization 
In commercial telegraphy? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; I was a telegraph operator in 1871, and from that np, 
perhaps, 10 years; and if there had been an organization, the chances are I 
would have known it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t the strike of the commercial telegraphers 
early in the eighties brought about by the membership in the Knights of Labor? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think the Knights of Labor took very much interest In 
the strike of 1883. There was a movement in St. Louis, i think, perhaps a 
parade headed by the Knights of Labor, or something. But I don’t think it 
extended 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t the oi)posltion brought about or created or 
engendered by the strike on what was known as the Gould lines of railroad? 

Mr. Brooks. No; that was after. That was, I think, in 1886 — the Martin 
Irons strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. Wasn’t that same opposition carried against 
the Western Union because 


Mr. Brooks. I don’t tliink so— I don’t think the Goulds ever dictated the 
labor policy of the Western Union. I don’t think tliey ever got into the thing 
that far; but I understand this strike in 1883. the telegraph strike was— and 
the Martin Irons strike was in 1886. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, aside from tiie question of unions, I haive a question 
that Inis occurred to me as I have listened here. How iminv telegraiphers are 
there in the United States? 

Mr. Brooks. I think 20,000 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I mean in the employ of your company? 

Mr. Brooks. About 20,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Carlton, your president, says that the teleg- 
raphers are underpaid. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And in his opinion they are entitled justly to a wage 
of $5 per day for competent men. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh^ Well, now, in connection with this company as general 
manager, as a fortner telegrapher ^murself, and now as vice president, you 
say that they are underpaid, in your opinion, and you think thev ouglit to 
have .$1(X) a month? 

Ml*. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with such a great body, the underpayment of such 
a great body of men constitutes a grave economic injustice, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Brooks. I tliink so. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please indicate to this commission how these 
people should go about having their injustice remedied? 

Mr. Brooks. I could not tell yon, Mr. Walsh l»ow they should go about it. 
I know wliat I would do if 1 were the administrative ofliciw of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were what? 


Mr. Brooks. If I were the ailministrative oilicer of the Western Union Tele- 
graph (’o. I know what I would do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, state it, please. 

Mr. Brooks. I would give them the increased wages. Pardon me, I want 
to make this proviso, provided the earnings of the company would penult it. 

Chairman \S alsh. Kindly indi<*ate the name.s of tfte persims wliom you deem 
to be individually responsible for this injustice to this great body of men 

Mr. Brooks. I could not do that; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Aishton. I have just one question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; very well. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who regulates the earnings of public-service corpo- 
rations like the Western Union? Who fixes your rates? 

Mr. Brooks. They are fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, Mr. Walsh, thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, you understand, Mr. Aishton, I* don’t think the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ever changed our rates. I think we have the same 
rates that we had in 1907 ; but they are subject to their regulation. 
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Coiiiiiiissioner Aishton. You could not change tlieni without the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the executive officers of the company have au- 
thority to regulate wages or is action necessary by the board of directors? 

]Mr. Brooks. When I was general manager I had authority to regulate wages 
within $5,000. I could make any salary I wished up to $5,000 a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then it was within your power to raise the teleg- 
raphers’ wages individually? 

INIr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I delegated that authority to the general superintend- 
ents and autliorized tliem to carry it to the district superintendents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, If you personally believed that the teleg- 
raphers’ wages were too low, and you say now you thought they ought to 
j'eceive $100 a month, you had that power to make that raise. 

Mr. Brooks. I stated, in the early part of my statement, that In the 30 
months — practically 10 months from February to December, 1910 — the wages of 
the employees were increased about $1,000,000 a year. That was a step In 
that direction. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the total number of employees? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, I could not say. I don’t know. Messenger boys and every- 
body else, I should say, perhaps, 30,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About 30,000? 

Mr. .Brooks. Or perhaps 35,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And this raise of $1,000,000 a year applied to all? 

Mr. Brcm)Ks. Well, no; I would not say that. It applied to the telegraph oper- 
ators and, In many cases, the employees of our commercial departments, man- 
agers, clerks, and people of that kind ; but principally to the telegraph operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Individual amount would that mean, If you 
know, individually? 

Mr. Brooks. Well. I couldn’t say. It Is too ■widely scattered. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other statement you desired to make to 
cover any other topic on which you have not been interrogated, or any amplifi- 
cation or any explanation of anything asked you that you wish to make? If 
so, you may do so now. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not think so, Mr. Walsh. There is od’^ one thing I want to 
say that rather exemplifies our position a certain extent in regard to union 
labor. That is tlie fact that we employ, I presume hundreds of members of the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers. We have never made any objection to that. 
So we are not so virulently opposed to union labor as it stands. It is more 
personal according to the individual. 

Chairman Walsh, In view of the fact that yon want to return to New York, 
you will be excused permanently, Mr, Brooks. 

Mr. Lynch. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY LYNCH. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yonr name? 

Mr. Lynch. Henry Lynch. 

Cliairman Walsh. And where is yonr residence? 

Mr. Lynch. Winnipeg, Canada. 

Chairman Walsh. And your occupation? 

Mr. Lynch. I am a commercial telegrapher. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been employed In Winnipeg, Canada? 

Mr. Lynch. .Four yearfi»May 13. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever a resilient of the United States? 

Mr. Lynch. Born and raised in the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Born in what State? 

Mr. T.«ynch. Illinois. 

Chairman Walsh. And raise^l in that State? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes ; up to the time I was 21 years of age. 

Chairman Walsh. At what time did you bwome n telegraph operator? 

Mr. Lynch. At the age of 18, I think 1 completed — qualified In the business. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon learn in some school, or how? 

Mr. IjYnch. No; I learned the hnslness with the Wabash Hallway and with 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., at home In Champaign, III. 

Chairman Walsh. With what telegraph companies were you employed while 
you were in the United States? 

Mr. Lynch. With the Postal Telegraph Co. and with the Western Union. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why did you leave the service of the Postal Telegraph Co. ? 

Mr. Lynch. I was discharged September 10, 1910, for attending a union meet- 
ing held on West Washington Street in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you employe<l at the time? 

Mr. Lynch. In the main office of the Postal Building. I was discharged with 
about 10 or 15 others. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

("liainnan Walsh. Any children? 

Mr. Lynch. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state briefly your experience after you were dis- 
charged from the I‘ostal Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Lynch. After I was discharged from the Postal I made application to 
the various officials for reinstatement, and I could not be reinstated. I wont to 
M'ork in the general offices of the Illinois Central on October 1, 1910, the follow- 
ing month, and worked there until December — no, until March 5, 1911, when I 
was let out on account of the reduction of the forces. My record with the West- 
ern Union was clear. I had worked for them — started with the Western Union 
in September — September 15, I believe — ltK)5, and worked with them continu- 
ously until June 17, 1907 ; got a leave of absence for two weeks and went to 
Hot Springs, Ark., to take care of my brother, who was tubenailar. I resigned 
from there and went west to Colorado Springs and was th(*re about three 
months and returned. This, of course, was previous to my employment with 
the Postal. After getting out of the Illinois (knitral I made application to the 
Western Union’s chief operator, Shell. He told me that my record was O. K. 
with the Western Union, but demanded I should give him a clearance before 
he could put me to work — from the Postal. I then saw Chief Operator Powers, of 
the Postal, and he stated my record was O. K., as far as working capacity was 
concerned, but was rather evasive in the matter of giving me a clearance. I 
then called upon Superintendent Magill, of the Postal — now dead — and he did 
not seem in('line<l to reinstate me in the Postal, telling me that they were not 
in need of men; and he was rather evasive in giving me the desired letter to 
the Western Union, in order that I should go to work there. At that time 
they were hiring men and wanting men in the Western Union. I then invoked 
the influence of the Hon. M. B. Madden, a Congressman of the United States, 
then a friend of Mr. Maglll’s, and he#wrote a personal letter that I should be 
I’estored to the service. As a consequence, there w’as a letter issued to me by 
INiagill to Shell, observing that my record wms good as he saw It. Of course, 
you know, I presented the U*tter to Mr. Shell, but he would not put me to work. 
And he kept stalling me off for two months, and between the tw'o companies, 
while my record was clear as a bell in the Western Union — I was not even In 
their strike — I could not get back to w^ork. 

(Correspondence referred to by the witness in the foregoing statement was 
submitted, and appears among the exhibits at the end of this subject as “ Lynch 
Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Chairman Walsh. And you had been discharge<l at that time, had you, from 
the Postal? 

Mr. Lynch. I w^as discharged, as I state<l, about September 10, 1910, for 
attending a union meeting, held at 180 West Washington Street, of the teleg- 
raphers. 

Chairman Walsh. What w^as the cause of your leaving the United State's? 

Mr. IvYnch. I left the United States for the reason that I felt that I was 
blacklisted by both companies and my services Avere ^it an eyd with both the 
Western Union and the Postal; and I went to Canada to make a living at the 
businss. I had always figured that the letter that was wuitton by Magill to 
Shell was for a twofold purpose; first, to placate Congressman Madden, and, 
second, to cover up any evidence of cooperative blacklisting existing between 
the Western Union and the Postal. • 

Chairman Walsh. Was it your desire to remain in the country of your nativ- 
ity — in this country? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you not obtain employment with some other 
company or railroad or something of that sort? 

Mr. Lynch. I could not. I presume that I could, hut you know the Avages are 
mnch better In the commercial business than they are In the railroad service. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you knoAv the names of any other operators who claim 
to have been forced to leave this country for the same reason you did? 
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Mr. Lynch. I do, many of them. Mr. Walsh, I have here a statement of 18 
operators In various parts of Canada from Vancouver to New Brunswick giving 
a detailed account of their experience with the Postal and with the Western 
Union companies here, where they were virtually placed upon a blacklist, and 
had to pursue the same policy I did in order to work at their trade, that I 
would like to file with the commission. 

(Said above statement so offered In evidence appears among the exhibits at 
the end of this subject as “ Lynch Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; please epitomize the statements In it, and file the 
entire file with the commission. I do not mean to epitomize them Individually, 
but just state what they generally show. Are they men that were employed 
by the Western Union or Postal Telegraph Cos. in different points in the 
United States, and do they claim to have left for the reason given by you 
here? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir; they are men who have been suspected of union ac- 
tivity or union afliliations or have been In sympathy with it, and have been 
driven all over the United States. Some of them are men who have been 
persecuted after they had worked for the Western Union and left in good 
standing. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you an officer of the organization at any time? 

Mr. Lynch. Not of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union in the United 
States ; I was, however, in Canada. 

Chairnmn Walsh. After you left here? 

Mr. liYNCH. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to your leaving here had you been an organizer 
at any time for the union? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the union now In Canada? 

. Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the same conditions exist in Canada that exist here, 
or do you have contractual relations with the Commercial Telegraph Co. In 
Canada? 

Mr. Lynch. We have contractual relations with the company in Canada. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men are employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Telegraph Co. in Canada? « 

Mr. TiYNCH. About 800. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they deal with this Commercial Telegraphers’ Union? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in Canada now? 

Mr. Lynch. I shall have been there four years May H of this year. 

Chairman Walsh. During the time you were there, as a matter of his- 
torical knowledge, has or has not the Canadian Pacific Telegraph Co. in Can- 
ada maintained harmonious relations with the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir; we have never had any difficulty with the Canadian 
Pacific. We have raised wages there, by collective bargaining, T think, from 
1907, 1908, or 1909, from a minimum of .$75 a month to $100 a month, and we 
have reduced the hours of service required. We have secured for ourselves a 
two weeks’ holiday with pay. I might say, incidentally, that I have just 

finished my time on tliat now, and we have established the right of having 

at least a chance to live as men and deal with the company in a manly way. 
The conditions in the United States in the telegraph business and in Canada 
are incoinparabje. All, of the operators in Canada— that is, the American 
operators— who are about one-third, are divided into two classes, the first 
being men blacklisted, like myself, who can not work in the United States, 
and second, men who would rather live In exile than submit to the persecu- 
tion and the inhuman treatment of the Western Union and Postal Cos. In 
the United States. * 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the general feeling among the men in Canada 
toward their employers? 

Mr. Lynch. As trades-unions go, we have no room for complaint. It is fair 

to say, in justice to the employer In Canada, that he is a pretty fair, con- 

siderate man. I think it is fair to say of the Canadian people, employers, 
that they are human enough and have enough knowledge of the underlying 
principles which move society to-day to know that individually working a 
man Is a slave, and that, collectively, he has some chance of bargaining, and 
they do things along that line. They do not make any discharges up there 
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except for pretty good reasons, and, of course, we see to it that they do not; 
but, aside from that, I think they are not inclined to do so. They are not 
so grasping, not so sordid, and do not propose to exact the last pound of flesh 
from the men. 

• Chairman Walsh. These letters that you have, I wish you would state how 
you came to have them; were they gathered purposely by your organization 
or by some one here so that they might be presented to the commission, or 
how were they gathered? 

Mr. Lynch. They were gathered through the Instrumentality of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. For the use of this commission? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. I might say of this list of papers and statements I have 
here, that they involve about as many more operators, and are pretty hard 
to get — all of the blacklisted men In Canada — for the simple reason that they 
are oiit on the railroads and in other lines of business and up in the Yukon, 
and some of them fear the fangs of the blacklist of the Western Union ancl 
Postal, particularly the Western Union, in the United States, and while they 
are up there enjoying the comforts and advantages that accrue from the 
trades-unions, they are morally too cowardly to make the statements — they 
fear that some time they will come back to the United States and be made 
victims of the policies carried on by the Western Union. 

Commissioner Atshton. You attribute the better condition of the workmen 
In Canada and the different attitude of the Canadian employer to any par- 
ticular legislation that protects either or both sides beyond what we have in our 
country? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I do not say that I can. I think that you liave enough 
labor legislation in the United States, and I would think that the difference be- 
tween the legislation in the United States and Canada is this : That the labor 
legislation in Canada which favors the workers is generally enforced. In the 
United States the great economic powers throttle it. And I think that the mat- 
ter of having a fair-minded set of people has a great deal to do with It. I do 
not think it would bo possible at all for any corporation to carry on the policies 
of the Western Union or Postal in Canada aside from the opposition they 
would get from the labor unions. I think the general sentiment of the people 
and the power of the press would lambast them so they would not attempt It. 
There exists a prett^«good degree of honor among those men to the north of us. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your employment was with the Canadian Pacific, 
I understand? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In the railroad. Have they commercial lines? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes ; commercial lines on the C. P. R. R., like some other commer- 
cial companies are not separate from the railroad. The capital stock liability 
is made up of bonds that are wrapped up in the railroad company. While 
the officials are separate, it is handled as one. So it has been previous to the 
amalgamation of the Canadian Northern Telegraph and the G. N. W. I think 
the development of the private telegraph business *in Canada was pretty much 
similar to that of the United States, starting possibly about the same time, 
1846. Rut we have in Canada to-<lay competition in the telegraph business. 
It is a Dominion of something like 8,000,000 of people, as you understan<l, with 
an area as large as the United States, so you can readily see that capitalism is 
not very largely developed there as yet. 

Commissioner Aishton. About this Canadian Pacific telegraph system, I 
am not entirely clear in ray mind. You are engaged in purely the commercial 
business? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In a commercial office? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. The Canadian Pacific, though, have several hundred 
thousand places where the work is performed .iplntly, commercial telegraph? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; the same as the Western Union in the Uniteil States on 
the railroads. 

Commssloner Aishton. What part of the operators, employees of the tele- 
graph service or commercial service, have contracts with the Canadian com- 
pany; what part which are operators engaged in purely a commercial business? 

Mr. Lynch. About 800 men in the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, and 3,500 
in the Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did I understand you to say one-third of the tel- 
egraph operators in Canada were American citizens? 
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Mr. Lynch. I think about that percentage. 

Commissioner Aishton. You are speaking of commercial telegraphers now? 
Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Not of the railroad telegraphers? 

Air. Lynch. No, 1 do not know much about the make-up of the railroad. 
Commissioner Aishton. Have you any idea or knowledge as to the number 
of Canadian operators that are working in commercial offices in the United 
States? 

Air. Lynch. 1 have not. 

Commissioner Aishton. There are some that you know of? 

Air. Lynch. Yes ; I believe there are some. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. You will be excused, Mr. Lynch. 
At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(At 12.25 of this Tuesday, April 13, 1015, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon.) 

AITEB IIECESS 2 P. M. 


Chairman Wat.sh. We will now resume. Air. Pcrham, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. PERHAM. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Air. Perham. H. B. Perham. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Perham. St. lAiuis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Perham. At the present time I am president of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you tilled that position? 

Mr. Perham. Since 1901. 

Chairman Walsh, What was your business prior to that time, please. 

Air. Perham. I was grand secretary-treasurer of the same organization. 

(3iairman Walsh. How long have you been connected with the organization 
in an official capacity? 

Air. Perham. Since Alay, 1007. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a telegraph operator to begin with? 

Air. Perham. I started as a telegraph operator in 1871. 

Chairman Walsh. And followed that for how long? 

Air. Perham. Ui) until about 1805, with an interim in there of three years, 
when I was out of the business on account of not being able to get employ- 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat companies were you connected with as telegraph 
operator? 

Mr. Perham. With the — mostly with railroads — about 15 of them, and then 
I have worked for the Western Union Telegraph Co. at various times and 
places, but mostly with railroads. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever connected with the Commercial Telegra- 
I)hers’ Union of America? I mean the one that has been .spoken of here so 
much. 

Air. Perham. I am now u member of that union, and helpeil to organize it in 
the first place. 

Cliairman Wa^^sh. We.^e you In the conference of 1907 that was referred to 
here this morning by Mr. Brooks? 

Air. Perham. I was. If you will permit me, I will explain my relation to 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Perham. When that br^ke out in .Tune, I was here in Chicago, and at 
the request of the officers of the union I went to Washington to see Dr. Charles 
P. Neill to interest him in the case. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you the one that broached the matter to Dr. Neill? 

Mr. Perham. I believe that to be the case, that I was the first one to mention 
it to him to get him interested in the Commercial Telegraphers’ grievances. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us a history of that transaction. 

Mr. Perham. I explained the situation, as I understood it, to Dr. Neill. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the situation, briefly, at that time that caused 
you to go to Dr. Neill? 
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Mr. Pebham. a strike situation that was coming up on account of the 
grievances suffered by the men all over the United States in the Commercial 
Relay Telegraph offices ; and it seemed to be a strike of a “ flash in the pan ” 
variety that was going to come on, and It seemed necessary that some one should 
try and intercede for the men and ^et an agreement ; and we induced Dr. Neill 
to go to New York to see the general manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. to see if some sort of an agreement could not be reached. He went there, 
and I believe saw Mr. Clowry, who was then general manager of that company] 
and he returned to Washington, where I met him again, and it was on June 20, 
1907, that the final agreement was reached by long-distance telephone from 
Samuel Gompers’ office, with Dr. Neill, President Gompers, and myself present 
at that time. We had considerable trouble in arranging the terms of the agree- 
ment, and that was the reason for the journeys between New York and Wash- 
ington in reference to it. 

Now we took considerable time — something like 7 or 10 days— to bring about 
that agreement, laiter on, when we got it in satisfactory condition, we com- 
municated with the grand executive board of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, which was in session in New York at the time, and President Konen- 
kamp, the witness who was here, was at that time merely a member of that 
general executive board, and I believe he was the one who accepted it for the 
board. 

We had difficulty in finding Mr. S. J. Small, who was then president of the 
union ; he was on the I’acilic coast somewhere, and I believe between Ogden 
and San Francisco, and we tried to— we were trying to locate him by tele- 
graph, to see whether he was coming east or going west; and eventually we 
were informed by Mr. Konenkamp by telephone that Mr. Small had accepted 
the proposition that was suggested by the mediator, Dr. Neill, and agreed to 
by the company. 

If you will notice in the record, it states that the strike came on on June 21. 
This agreement was reached about 10.30 in the morning of June 20. The 
arguments that led up to that agreement were totally unknown to the then 
president of the union; they were also unknown to the employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in San Francisco — no chance to understand fully 
the agreement that had been reached. The boys in San Francisco went out on 
strike without the sanction of the executive officers of the union. At least, 
that is my understaflding of tlio matj|er, and on our presenting the matter by 
telephone again to the grand executive union 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Where were they located? 

Mr. 1*ERHAM. In New York City, and we were in Washington. That board 
proceeded to the Pacilic coast to get those men back to work again, and actually 
went back there and got the men to resume their duties with the telegraph 
company, and the strike came on afterwards on account of the annoying 
and provoking conduct of the lo<-al officers of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., in San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. That is my understanding of 
the case. • 

I wish to make it plain that the men that were out on strike had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts in relation to the agreement that had been reached, 
because it was within 24 hour.s of the strike coming on that the agreement was 
made. The agreement was made in Washington, and the strike came on 
two or three thousand miles away, in San Francisco. Consequently, the union 
can hardly be blamed for the actions that the men took at that time 

Furthermore, the personnel of the union at that time was different from what 
it Is now. Mr. Small w^as then president. 

It was stated here that Mr. Konenkamp was vice firesident of the union at 
the tune. The union had no vice president at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat were the duties of the executive board of which, 
say, Mr. Konenkamp was a member? 

Mr. Peihiam. It would be to administer the affairs of the union and to de- 
cide just such questions as arose at that time. * 

I would like to state further, as a matter of information, that many at- 
tempts have been made by the telegraphers in the Western Union employ to 
organize and get on their feet as other unioirs have done in other employment. 

For instance, in 1863, there was a National Telegraphers Union, that went 
out of business in 1869. 

In 18^ there was a Telegraphers’ Protective League, that went out of busi- 
ness in 1870. 

There was a strike in 1869. 

38819°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 -20 
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In 1875 there was the Telegraphers* Protective Union, which went out of 
business In 1877. 

In 1882 there was the Brotherhood of Telegraphers, and that went out of 
business In 1883. 

In 1901 this present union was formed and it still Is In existence and doing 
business. 

The opposition of the company to the men has been persistent throughout all 
that time. 

In 1883, In this city, there was a strike on August 1. It was under the 
auspices of the Knights of Labor. District Assembly 223 was In this city, 
and I was a member of it. 

I had some connection with that strike. And the black list which was then 
in fashion extended from the commercial telegraph companies to every rail- 
road in this country. I was driven out of the telegraph business on account of 
my actions during that strike. I learned the mining business, prospecting, 
and came back to civilization some three or four years afterwards, and my 
name was off the list, and I resumed the railroad business. But the per- 
sistent opposition of the Commercial Telegraph Co. to unionism has continued 
all these years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference in the plan of organization, if any, 
between the Commercial Telegraphers and the O. R. T.? 

Mr. Perham. There is scarcely any. Their objects and alms are Identical 
and their methods of doing business are about the same. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard what Mr. Brooks said this morning — that he 
had many of your members in his industry and had no objection to your 
organization. Have you had dealings of any sort with Mr. Brooks in any 
official capacity? 

Mr. Perham. In my official capacity I waited on him in the year 1907 during 
the strike, during the pendency of the strike, In New York City. I think it was 
either in August or September of that year, and I pleaded with him and with 
Mr. Clowry, who was then the generall manager, to come to some sort of an 
agreement with his employees. I spent an afternoon there, but failed completely 
in my efforts to bring about a settlement. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions, Mr. Perham, unless there was some other statement that you de- 
sired to make about which you were UDt asked. I wlsiied to ask you about 
the 1907 conference, it having been stated that you had had this connection 
with It. Now, if there was any other statement that you think would en- 
lighten us on the present subject, you may make it. 

Mr. Perham. I was very much complimented by the testimony of the wit- 
ness, Mr. Brooks, this morning, but I assume that he has had no business with 
the railway telegraphers or possibly he might not have been so favorably 
impressed. It is a faot that at this pre.sent moment I am not permitted to go 
into some of the general nianagers’ offices, even in the railroads in the United 
State.s. We are on a formative plane, you may say, and gradually making 
our organization perfect ; but it is not yet perfected. I have about 95 per cent 
of the railroads In the United States scheduled, as we call It — contracts be- 
tween the company and the employees — but that 5 per cent still have to be 
brought to time, and it Is by the usual process of conferences and probably 
strikes before we can bring them to recognize the union. 

There Is one thing to be said about this, that the formation of a union is 
one thing and the getting of recognition is another. The getting of recogni- 
tion from employers is ^he most difficult proposition. It is a question hardly 
capable of arbitration — that question of recognition; but where a union once 
does get on its feet and is recognized by the employer and has a contract, 
why, of course, business can go along in a more peaceable way thereafter. 
And the Commercial Telegraphers have never reached that first stage of 
getting the recognition of the employers. That is the trouble at the present 
moment ; these men do not want much beyond recognition. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there many members of your organization also 
members of the Commercial Telegraphers in the same way as you are? 

Mr. Perham. I assume that there are possibly 500 to 1,000. We are very 
closely in sympathy with that union. We desire them to live and to flourish, 
and we put our membership in there solely for the purpose of keeping that 
union together and will subscribe our money and do other things to get that 
union recognized as the larger organization of railroad telegraphers al- 
ready Is. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the relative size of the two organizations? 

Mr. Pebham. There are in the United States 53,000, approximately, teleg- 
raphers employed by the railroads; and, as was stated here this morning, of 
the Commercial Telegraphers there are about 20,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And how many members have you of that 53,000? 

Mr. Pebham. About 43,000 are organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the membership of the other? 

Mr. Pebham. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wishes to interrogate you. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Perham, is it true that the then executive of 
the Commercial Union, following the strike of 1907 or during It, made the 
statement that the men in California — San Francisco and Los Angeles — took 
the position that they would disown the affiliation with or authority of the 
organization unless that authority was used to sanction that strike? 

Mr. Pebham. I am not able to answer that question because I was not there 
and did not take part in that, but I heard that that was the case. 

Commissioner Garretson. That was the common report among telegraphers? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not true that the present executive of that 
organization used his entire influence in opposition to that strike and that he 
was elected to oflice later on on the basis of that opposition? 

Mr. Perham. I have always understood that that was the case. 

Commissioner Garretson. I wanted statements from you, as fairly cognizant 
of the business of the telegraphers and of the information that prevailed 
among them, and still in no way connected with that strike — I wanted to know 
what you knew. I have always understood that that was the case. 

Mr. Perham. Yes; I believe that Mr. Konenkamp was very anxious to over- 
come that strike and to have that agreement with Mr. Clowry that was quoted 
this morning carried out in its entirety. That has always been his idea. 

Commissioner Garretson. What has been your experience in dealing with the 
question of organization and securing of recognition where tyrannical or 
star-chamber methods were used against allowing the men to organize? 
Doesn’t that always bring the physical-force element to the front among em- 
ployees — not necessarily in the union but among the employees? 

Mr. Pebham. Amot^the employees. They will do that without a union. 
They will fight for that principle of recognition. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is really the human side of it and not the 
organization side? 

Mr. Perham. Not the organization side. The organization, when once estab- 
lished, has the best function ; is very useful to the men ; but to gain that organi- 
zation recognition must come. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it is after the orderly method has been estab- 
lished that the men that favor the orderly method come into control? 

Mr. Perham. Always the best men come to the front then to transact the busi- 
ness of the union that has gained recognition. • 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton will ask you some questions? 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Perham, are the rules of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union the same now as they were in 1907 or prior to that time? 

Mr. Perham. They have held conventions yearly since that time, I believe, in 
which some slight changes might have been made. I am not aware, though, of 
what those changes were; but I can state, though, that the constitution and 
statutes of the union are practically the s;ime as they were in 1907. 

Commissioner Aishton. Speaking of your organization, Mr. Perham, it would 
hardly be possible, under your organization, would it, for the president in San 
Francisco to be unaware of an arrangement made by his executive committee 
or the executive committee of your organization in New York covering an arbi- 
tration agreement? 

Mr. I»erham. I might say that our law is different from that of almost any 
other organization I know of, in that it gives the chief executive officer full 
power in that regard ; that there is no one over him. He may approve a strike 
and the strike may come on — that is, if the employees have vot^ for it — and 
he imiy withhold his approval for the strike and the strike will not come. That 
Is rather extraordinary, and it applies Just simply to the railroad telegraphers. 

Commissioner Aishton. In your experience, after agreement for arbitration 
or for the submission of a subject to somebody or other for the adjudication of 
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differences, either by the president or by the executive committee, you have 
never had any strike in your organization, have you? 

Mr. Perham. I have never seen any agreement of that kind abrogated by the 
men. It has been carried out. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that is the strength of yours or of any other 
organization, that an agreonieiit made by the proper authority as organized 
under their constitution is absolutely carried out in good faith by the organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Perham. It always has been. 

Com mi. ssi oner Ai.siiton. In this particular case in San Francisco, as I under- 
.staud, tliat strike was started within 24 hours after the signing of an arbitration 
agreement in New York? 

Mr. Perham. And before the men knew of the situation 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Ye.s. 

Mr. Perham (continuing). May I explain 

Commis.sioner Aishton. Yes. 

Mr. Perham. The .strike was quite imminent for .several days or weeks prior 
to this time ; and that is why I interested my.self in the case, because I believed 
there wa.s very much in mediation, and that is why I went to Washington to see 
if I could head off the strike that seemed bound to come. And we nearly suc- 
ceeded in doing it. Ami I believe if we had had four days in which to inform 
the men in San Francisco as to what took place in Washington, that strike would 
not have come on. 

Commissioner Aishton. Of cour.se, I assume that the executive committee had 
a('cess to the telegraph wires in San Francisco? 

Mr. Perham. They did. 

(Commissioner Aishton. It was not a very lengthy document — that read by Mr. 
Brooks this morning? 

]\lr. I’ERHAM. It was, as a matter of fact, wired out there. 

(kmnnissioner Aishton. And was, as a matter of fact, received by tbe presi- 
dent of the organization or some of his associates prior to the calling of the 
strike, or do you know that? 

Mr. I'ERiiAM. I don’t know that, but I suspect that wa.s the case. I would 
like to e\i»lain Inrther. I was out in San Francisco and saw these men that 
went out on the strike prior to the time they went out on the strike. I was at 
a m(‘eting there one Sumlay afternoon when 400 imm were present who had just 
been organized, and I gave them a lecture for about two hours as to their duties 
as a union. Mind yon, these men Imd just won their cards in the union. They 
wore not yet union men; they w(‘re raw n'cniits, ami had got to learn all about 
tbe way the union transacted hnsiness, and they are not safe until they have 
learned that, as to how the business is done. Now,« tho.se telegraphers in San 
Francisco were not aware of the machinery of the union fur keeping order and 
k(‘eping business and gaining advances by it, but they would have to learn that, 
ami they will have that to learn yet. 

Commissioner Atshto.^. Mr. IkTham, after that San Franchsco strike took 
place, how long a time elapseil. do you remeinher, before the men at Los Angeles 
walked out? 

IMr. Perham. 1 am not able to give you that date? 

(Aunmissioner Aishton. I >o you know h<»w long a time elapsed before the men 
in Chicago retired from work? I think it was testilied that they did retire? 

^^r. Perham. It seems to me that that came on about .July the 15th, but my 
memory is treaclierous about that. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Then, as I understand it, and as your memory goes, 
the New York .^;trike followed? 

Mr. Perham, Yes ; it just spread from one town to nnotlier until it Involved 
the entire country. 

Omiinissioner Aishton. There was or must have been knowledge, or It is fair 
to assume that the men in Cl^lcago and in New York did have knowledge of this 
agreement that had been reached? 

Mr. Perham. I suspect that they did, but their grievances were of such a 
character that no man in the world could have prevented them from striking. 

Commissioner Aishton. As yon say, it .started- with a flash in the pan, and 
those things are dangerous when they get started? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The place to stop them is before they get started? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That has always been your experience? 
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Mr. Perham. My experience is that to get the men organized and put under 
control is one of the methods of bringing industrial peace; and there can be 
no peace for the commercial telegraph companies until they recognize the union 
of employees and do business as other people do it. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you, Mr. Perham. 

Mr. Edward G. Barrett. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD G. BARRETT. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. Bakuett. Edward G. Barrett. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. At Downers Grove, HI. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Barrett, llt'peater attendant. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is a branch of the telegi*nph business? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just de.scribe what that is, please, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. To adjust repeaters, single, duplex, or (piadruple. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the operation. 

Mr. Barrett. We adjust them so they repeat into the sounders that the op- 
erators receive from and keep them in working order. 

Chairman Walsh. By what company are you employed? 

IVtr. Barrett. The Western TTnion Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been employed by the company in any other 
capacity? 

Mr. Barrett. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Barrett. Special agent. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Were you ever a regular telegraph operator? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what period of years were you an operator? 
Mr. Barrett. Ten years. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you over — what is the nature of your work — the 
work of a special ag^itt? 

Mr. Barrett. Well, it is secret work. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe what it is. 

Mr. Barrett. Well, you follow out the orders of your superior, whatever 
they may be, whatever you are assigned to, whatever case it is. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the orders given to you in writing usually? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you act as special agent for the company? 
Mr. Barrett. From January to April, 1911, and from January to October 
in 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom did you receive your assignment? 

Mr. Barrett. Shoemaker. 

Chairman Walsh. From the Shoemaker that has been testllied about here? 
Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for the place or were you selected? 

Mr. Barrett. I was selected. 

Chairman Walsh. You were selected? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, by Mr. Shoemaker. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you stationed at the time you were selected? 
Mr. Barrett. At the Chicago oflice. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. In 1911? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you work at the time you were selected 
in 1912? ^ 

Mr. Barrett. At the Chicago office. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your first assignment after you were selected? 
Mr. Barrett. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Chairman Walsh. You said that you acted under the orders of your superior. 
What were the orders you first received after your selection as special agent? 
Mr. Barrett. To check up unionism. 

Chairman Walsh. What does that mean? 

Mr. Barrett. To ascertain who were members of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the modus operandl to us. 
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Mr. Babbett. Well, by legitimate detective methods is all I can explain. 
Chairman Walsh. Where did you do your first work in that line? 

Mr. Babbett. At El Paso. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a member of the union? 

Mr. Babbett. Not then. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you become a member of the union? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes; later on. 

Chairman Walsh. While you were a special agent? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the compensation of a special agent? 

Mr. Barrett. It varies. 

Chainmin Walsh. What was your compensation as a special agent? 

Mr. Barrett. One hundred dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the highest compensation paid that you 
know of? 

Mr. Barrett. One hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And the lowest? 

Mr. Barrett. Ninety dollars, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have an expense account? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what items you were permitted to charge 
upon that expense account. 

Mr. Barret'!’. Board. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Barre'it. Lodging and drinks, if any. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Barrett. No ; well, it included car fare. 

Chairman W’ai.sh, Was there an expense attached to joining the union, an 
Initiation fee, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; it also Included that. 

Chairman Walsh. They also paid your initiation fee? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay the dues out of your expenses? 

Mr. Barrett. I had no dues. 

Chairman Walsh. Aren’t there any dues In the uiiioik? 

Mr. Barrett. I was in there only a slmrt while. 

Chairman Walsh. What organization did you join, the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you join it? 

Mr. Barrett. Oklahoma and New York. 

Cliairman WALsrr. What did you fir.st do in El Paso? 

Mr. Barrett. Sir? 

Chairman \N’alsh. What did you first do in El Paso? 

Mr. Barrett. Got a job hiid went to work as a telegraph operator. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any report of union men at that place? 

Mr. Barrett. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there for that puriiose? 

Mr. Barrett. J u as. 

Chairman Walsh. How diil it happen you did not make a report from that 
place ? 

Mr. Barre'tt. I did not find any. 

Chairman Walsh. You went from there, where? 

Mr. Barrett. I’o Oklunoma city. 

Chairman Wai.sh, You joined the union there? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make a report from that place? 

Mr. Barrett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. To whom did you make a report from that place? 

Mr. Barrett. Superintendent Lingafelt. 

Chairman Walsh. He was suix*rintendent where? 

Mr. Babbett. At Oklahomji city. 

Chairman Walsh. Under wliat name did you work there? 

Mr. Barrett. My own. 

Chairman Walsh. Your true name? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Did you join the union under that name? 

Mr. Babbett. I did. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you attend the meetings? 

Mr. Baekett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe how you joined the union. 

Mr. Bakbett. By letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get a union card? ► 

Mr. Babeett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you paid the initiation fee? 

Mr. Baerett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And charged that on your expense account? 

Mr. Baerett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you turn in any names of persons who belonged to 
the union at that place? 

Mr. Barrett. I did. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How did you ascertain them? 

Mr. Baerett. By talking to them and seeing their cards. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe it. Did you tell tliem you were a union 
man ? 

Mr. Baeeett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Ju.st describe in your own way how you did it. 

Mr. Babeett. There is nothing more to describe than what I have an.swered 
you. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Barrett. There is nothing more to describe than what I have answered. 
I have answered your question as fully as I can. 

Chairman Walsh. How many telegraph operators did you report from Okla- 
homa city? 

Mr. Babeett. Six. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where did you take them, at your office? 

Mr. Baerett. At various places. 

Cliairman Walsh, Did you buy them drinks and things like that? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they tell you freely that they belonged? 

Mr. Barrett. They did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any other way to check the matter up than 
by these questions? • 

Mr. Barrett. Only^by seeing their^cards. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 believe you mentioned that; you sent the list to the com- 
pany, to Mr. Lingafelt? 

Mr. Barrett. I told him of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Were these men discharged? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know ; they were not there while I was there. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you remain there? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know ; a couple of months, I should say. 

Chairman Walsh. And you acted as a telegraph operator during the time? 
Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Did the $100 a month include your service to the tele- 
graph company both as special agent and as operator? 

Mr. Barrett. T believe you could i)ut it that way ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the way it is? I do not want to put it that way, 
of course. 

Mr. Barrett. That Is the only way I can explain it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Your total compensation was $100 a month. 

Mr. Barrett. Y’es, sir; $100 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go from Oklahoma city?* 

Mr. Barrett. Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh, What did you do in Chicago? 

Mr. Barrett. I went to work in the main office as a regular operator. 
Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Barrett. I went to work in the main office as a regular operator. 
Chairman Walsh. A regular operator? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you still a member of the union? 

Mr. Babeett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you resign? 

Mr. Barrett. I sent them my card. 

Chairman Walsh. You returned your card? 
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Mr. Barbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. After you came to Chicago did you belong to the union 
here? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yoir act as special agent in Chicago? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you act ns special agent in Chicago at any time? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come then — where was your next service as 
special agent? 

Mr. Barrett. I was hired by Mr. Shoemaker, in Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. And sent where? 

Mr. Barrett. I was sent to Memphis. 

Cliairman Walsh. You were not a member of the union when you were 
hired this time? 

]Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you j<Mn the union? 

IMr. Barrett. Later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Barrett. At New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get a list of names at Memphis? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Wat.sh. For what reason? 

Mr. Barrett. I'liere were none there. 

Chairman A^'ALSH. Did you go direct from IViemphis to New York? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where did you go before you went to New York? 

Mr. Barrett. To Atlanta. 

(Miairmiin Walsh, And engaged in the same work there? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman 'W'alstt. M'hat did you do in Atlanta? 

^fr. Barrett. I staye<l there a while, and was sent from there to Savannah. 
Chairman Wai<sh. Did you act as operator in Atlanta? 

^fr. Barrett. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you in Atlanta? 

^fr. Barrett. Four or five day.s. 

Chairman AValsh. Were you checking up there? 

Mr, Barrett. No. 

Chairman Y’alsh. W’hat business were you doing for the company there? 

Mr. Barrett. Besting. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust resting? 

Mr. Barrett. Y(^s. [Laughter.) 

Chairman WALsir. Blease rmake no audible expression of your feelings while 
the commission is in sessioji. 

Where did you go from* Atlanta? 

]\[r. Barrett. To Savannah. 

Chairman Walsh, How long were you at Savannah? 

^Ir. Barrett. About a month. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you work f(u* the telegraph company there? 

Air. Barrett, i^es, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. As an operator? 

Mr. Barrett. Yos, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. I)i^ you semi any list from Savannah? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AV'as it because you were unable to discover any there? 
]\fr. Barrett. I did not discover any there. 

Chairman AValsh. AViiere did you go from Savannah? 

Mr. Bakkeit. To N(‘w Yorl^ 

Chairman AA^m.sh. AVhat did you do in New York? 

Mr. Barrett. AAb)rked for Mr. Shoemaker. 

Chairman AA'Ar.sii. Did you act as ojwrator? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Just de.scribe what your duties were while working for 
Mr. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Barrett. AA'ell, standing on the block, as the boys call it, on the corner, 
and seeing if I could pick up anything. 
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Chairman Walsh. That Is, seeing whether you could ascertain wliether or 
not any persons belonged to the union? 

Mr. Bareett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a member of the union then? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman WalsH. When did you join? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know just what date it was, but it was later on. 
Chairman Walsh. In New York? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you join under the same name that you joine<l in 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Under wliat name did you come in? 

Mr. Barrett. Under the name of McEwen. 

Chairman Walsh. And your first name? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Under what first name did you join? 

Mr. Barrett. Arthur. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your first name, Edward G. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you turn in a list from New York? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Barrett. I was not required to. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any report in New York? 

Mr. Barrett. Verbal reports only. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you report in New York? 

Mr. Barrett. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you able to ascertain any in New York? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any there, as far as you found out, tliat be- 
longed to the union? 

Mr. Barreit. There were probably some there; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walstf. You w(*re not able to ascertain, you moan? 

Mr. Barrett. Thatiis correct. 

Chairman Wat.sh.*How b)ng did y4>u stay there? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know just how long; two or three months, I presume. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Did you attend union meetings there? 

^Ir. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You simply talked to individuals to ascertain whether or 
not they belonged to the union? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it your practice while you were doing this work to 
attempt to organize the men? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Apparently organize them into a union? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, When you went out to Oklahonui did you call a meeting 
of a number of the operators in your room and ask them to join the union’ 

Mr. Barrett. I did not call that meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat were the circumstances of the meeting being lield 
there? 

Mr. Barrett. Well, they simply suggested It and T agreed to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who suggested it; what individual? * 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of you were in that meeting? 

Mr. Barrett. Six or seven. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it in your room? * 

Mr. Barrett. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. And was it six or seven men that you reported were in 
your room? 

Mr. Barrett. They were. 

Chairman Walsh. And you reported none others? 

Mr. Barrett. None others. 

Chairman Walsh. And had they joined the union as yet’ 

Mr. Barrett. They were all members. 
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Chairman Walsh. They were all members? 

Mr. Babeett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they happen to meet in yonr room? 

Mr. Babeett. Well, some one wanted to know where they should meet, and I 
told them they could have my room if they wanted it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it in a hotel? 

Mr. Barbett. It was. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did the telegraphers with whom you worked in Oklahoma 
ascertain what your business was? 

Mr. Babbett. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do work in any other part of the country? 

IMr Barrett. No sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you visit telegraph operators in Albany, New York 
State, and represent yourself as representing an artiticial leg concern In Minne- 
apolis? 

Mr. Babeett. I believe I did, but not in this connection at all. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you act as special agent altogether? 

Mr. Barrett. From .January to April, 1911, and from January to October, 
1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you stated all of the men you reported? 

Mr. Barrett, I believe I have. 

Chairman Walsh. And that is the number? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many months were you in the service altogether as 
special agent? 

Mr. Barrett. About a year ; something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. About a year, and during that time you say you reported 
but six men that belonged to the union? 

Mr. Barrett. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. They were the ones that met in your room in Oklahoma 
city? 

Mr. Barbett. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in the special service at present? 

Mr. BiVRRETT. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever employed by any defective agency? 

Mr. Barrett. I was. • 

Chairman Walsh. What detective agency? 

Mr. Barrett. Thiel Detective Agency. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long a lime? 

Mr. Barrett. A couple of years. 

Chairman Walsh. (Covering what period? 

^Ir. Barrett. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago was it? 

Mr. Barrett. It must haye been 10 or 12 years ago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were you engaged in this same line of work? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Among tlie telegraphers? 

Mr. Barbeti’. Not wholly. I was engaged in general detective business. 
Chairman Walsh. Did it have to do with industrial matters alone? 

Mr. B.yrrett. Sometimes. 

Chairman Walsh. Your services? 

Mr. Barbett. Sometimes. 

Commissioner f}ABRETS 4 >N. You were paid $100 a month for services both as 
operator and as detective. When you (!ame back to Chicago after your first 
venture and dropped the role of detective, what were you paid? 

Mr. Barrett. Eighty dollars. 

Commissioner Garretson. When you joined the organization—that Is, the 
telegrapliers’ union — did you take an obligation? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Garretson. Not sure? 

Mr. B.vrrett. I know I did not. 

IMr. Garretson. You know you did not? That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; you may be excused. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one question I would like to ask : Did you have 
any other line of lnve.stIgatlou during this period? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 
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Commissioner Aishton. When you were employed in this capacity other than 
getting the names of men belonging to the union? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I wish you would describe to the chairman some of 
those duties, please. 

Mr. Barrett. There was a case of stealing I checked up. That is all I know. 

Commissioner Aishton. Stealing from the company? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Anything else? 

Mr. Barrett. No ; I don’t believe so, other than looking after the general 
benefit of them so far as I could. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did your instructions from your company cover the 
general inspection of the service — of the i)roperty? 

Mr. Barrett. I didn’t get instructions from tlie company. Shoemaker was 
my Instructor. That was his Instructions. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was his instructions? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. Thank you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the efforts you made to gather the names of 
union men and send in or to verbally give in to the officials, did you make the 
mistake of any one man who was not a union man? 

Mr. Barrett. I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way were you sure that you did not? 

Mr. BAHRE'rr. Because I saw their cards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you did not take an obligation in the or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Barrett. Not that I know of. I signed some kind of a paper, but I 
didn’t read it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Signed a paper but didn’t read it? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes ; signed it just because it was an application shoved at me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How did you get your canl? 

Mr. Barrett. By mail. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Sent you by mall? 

Mr. Barrett. The first one; Konenkamp gave me the second. 

Commi.ssioner O'Connell. Konenkamp personally? 

Mr. Barrett. I*erst)nally. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. In his office? 

Mr. Barrett. At his office. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t go through any form of initiation? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just handed it to you and said you were a mem- 
ber? 

Mr. Barrett. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you feel in accepting membership in that 
organization you had assumed any responsibility toward the organization or 
its members ? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose that there was an obligation that you 
would not knowingly do personal injury to a member? 

Mr. Barrett. I dont’ think there was. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnell. Wouldn’t any obligation of that kind go with it? 

Mr. Barrett, No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Had you any idea as to there being any such obli- 
gation from the inembcTS of the organization? ® • 

Mr. Barrett. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea as to just what that organiza- 
tion is formed for? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. O’Connell. What is your conception of tfie organization? 

Mr. Barrett. It looks to me like the men are trying to better themselves and 
the company won’t have it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You feel that you were working right in line with 
the company in preventing men from getting it? 

Mr. Barrett. That is where I get my bread and butter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You feel if the men bettered their condition by 
organization and increasing of wages and rates and hours of labor, better their 
working conditions, that you would not enjoy also that result? 
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Mr. Barrett. I do not know. I presume I would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that would not probably overcome, be 
of greater amount of service to you than that which the company was giving 
you ? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the service of the Thiel Detective Agency were 
you engaged in gathering information as to what organizations were doing? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And as to whether they were preparing for strikes 
or not? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ()’( Connell. And did you ever attend their meetings, union 
meetings of organizations; did you ever attend a meeting of their union? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way did you gather the information? 

Mr. Barrett. Just merely hearsay. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You turned that in to the Thiel Agency? 

Mr. Barjiett. Just as I found it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just as you heard it? 

Mr. Barrett. Hearsay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Upon that information your employer would fur- 
nish to parti('s seeking that information as being reliable information? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know what he would furnish. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. The only basis of your information was simply 
hearing men talk? 

Mr. Barrett. That is all. I have reported my stuff. I never padded my re- 
ports. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Never padded them? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir ; they were straight. 

Commissioner ()'(7onnell. You think you w’ere always absolutely accurate in 
your conception of what men were talking about? 

^Ir. Barrett. I do. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. For instance, in barrooms — you would hear them 
talk in barrooms? 

Mr. Barrett. Lots of them talk there, but that talk dpn’t go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You wouldn’t pay any attention to a man talking 
in a barroom? 

Mr. Barr?:tt. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you have been in such places? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And I understaml .some of your expense account 
was for the purpose of buying drinks, you say? 

Mr. Barrett. Oc('nsioiially. 

Commissioner O’Connell. State wliat your punmse would be in buying a man 
a drink? • 

Mr. Barrett. Because he was a good fellow, something like that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Jii.st good fellowshii)? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

CommissioiKT O’Connell. Would you endeavor to furnish him several drinks 
so that lie might become a free talker? 

Mr. Barrett. No. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Wore there any other i>eeuliar means that you used 
in your way of securing information? 

Mr. Barrett. >To. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. All open and aboveboard? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Commissioner 0'(vONnell. You never made it known among men that you 
came among that you were watching them? 

]Nfr. Barrett. No. • 

(".ommissioiier O’Connell. You didn’t think that that was necessary? 

Mr. Barrett. Tiiat was not my business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Comnii.ssioner Lennon. Where were you born? 

Mr. B.\rrett. Mendota, 111. 

Commissioner Lennon, Where do your people live now? 

Mr. Barrett. My. folks are all dead except by immediate family. 

Commissioner Lennon. Y^ou have a family? 
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Mr. Baeebtt. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do they live? 

Mr. Bakkett. The same place I gave as my address. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where did you learn the trade? 

Mr. Barrett. Mendota. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did you work there? 

Mr. Barrett. Oh, I don’t know. I worked there for years. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long; don’t you know approximately how many 
years? 

Mr. Barrett. Ever since I was a kid about 17. 

Coniinlssioner Lennon. You worked there about 17 years? 

Mr. Barrett. Ever since I was a boy about 17 I have worked as an operator 
off and on. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did you work in Mendota? 

Mr. Barrett. I can’t tell you. 

(Commissioner Lennon. What other places have you worked besides at Men- 
dota? 

Mr. Barrett. Various places on the Burlington Railroad. 

Commissioner Lennon. What various places on the Burlington? Did you 
ever belong to the Order of Railroad Telegraphers? 

Mr. Barrett. I have. 

O>mmissloner Lennon. You have? 

Mr. Barrett. Y^es. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you perform this same character in that when you 
were in the railroad company’s employ regarding the members of the organiza- 
tion of telegraphers that you did with the others? 

Mr. Barrett. I did not. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have here a copy of the obligation of the Commercial 
Telegraphers and I am going to read it. I would like to ask you if you 
signed it? It is an apidication and obligation together. It reads: 

“ I,” and then a place for your name, “ of my own free will and accord, do 
most solemnly and sincerely promise and alFirm upon my sacred honor, that 
I will never reveal any of the secrets of the union, which have been heretofore, 
shall be at this time, or may at any future period be communicated to me as 
such, to any person whomsoever, unless lawfully authorized to do so; that I 
will obey and abide*by the laws ami regulations of the union, so far as they 
shall come to my knowledge; that I will not knowingly wrong, cheat, or de- 
fraud a member of this union ; that I will assist all destitute, worthy member.^ 
of the union who may apply to me for relief when in my power to do so ; that 
I will give employment to a member of this union in preference to a stranger, 
other things being equal; that I will give members due and timely notice of 
any danger that I may know to threaten their families; that I will recognize 
all signs which may be given me by members of this union and will endeavor at 
all times to uphold and maintain the dignity of the union ; that I will not teach 
the art of telegraphy to any pers<m or persons ; thift I will not recommend any 
candidate for membership in this union whom I may have reason to believe 
would prove unworthy of the sacred name of brother. All this I most solemnly 
end sincerely promise and affirm with a steadfast resolution to keep and per- 
form the same without the least equivocation or mental reservation whatsoever.” 

When you made application for membership in the Commercial Telegraphers, 
did you sign a document of that kind? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t know what it was. I never read it. I simply signed it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, if you read the refl^ilar application blank of 
the organization, did you sign the application blank where you stated where you 
were born and the date of your birth and how long you had been a telegrapher 
and by whom you were then employed and where your present place of employ- 
ment is and your address? 

Mr. Barrett. I believe there was some suck thing as that previous to the 
strike, when I joined, in good faith. 

Commissioner Lennon. When I asked the question where you had been be- 
sides Mendota, can you remember where you have been employed in the tele- 
graph business in other cities besides Mendota, New York, and Oklahoma, 
and the other cities you have mentioned? 

Mr. Barrett. No ; not at present ; I can not remember. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where were you located when you were a member of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Barrett. Clinton, Iowa, 
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Commissioner LennoIi. Clinton, Iowa? 

Mr. Baebett. Yes. . 

Commissioner Lennon. What year were you a member of that organization? 

Mr. Babbett. 1889. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did that membership continue? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t remember. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was it before or after your employment by the Thiel 
Detective Agency? 

Mr. Babbett. I^ong years before. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. How came you to get out, cease to be a member of 
the Order of Hallway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. Went in the train service and I dropped it. 

Commissioner Lennon. What place, what train service? 

Mr. Babbett. Switchman. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you belong to the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America and to the Brotherhood of Trainmen? 

Mr. Babbett. No, sir ; neither one. 

Commissioner Lennon. Belonged to neither one of them. Did you ever Join 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where? 

Mr. Babbett. St. Louis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you Join the lodge of which Mr. Perham was a 
member? 

Mr. Babbett. I believe so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You were acquainted with him there? 

Mr. Babbeti'. Not at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long were you a member at that time? 

Mr. Babbett. I don’t remember. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long did you continue to be a member? 

Mr. Babbett. I am still a member, I believe. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are still a member— you are now a member of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers? • ^ 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. « 

Commissioner Lennon. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you pay dues in the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers now? 

Mr. Babbett. I do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where is your card now, what local union? 

Mr. Babbett. Chicago, 91. Never attended a meeting there. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please look at this paper which I hand 
you, which begins in this way [reading] : 

“Question. Are you willing to take upon yourself a solemn and binding obli- 
gation of secrecy and obedience — one, however, that will not interfere with 
your religion, the duty you owe your country, your family, or yourself? ’’ 

In filling in that blank— I will ask you if this is your signature — that you 
filled that in in the place that Is mentioned, where your name appears? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes; that is my writing. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Babbett. That is my writing. 

Chairman Walsh. Lo^k at that. I am going to ask you a question. You 
wrote that, did you not? Your writing appears at the top, where you answered 
the question, “ Yes,” you were willing to take the obligation, and at the bottom 
where you signed it? 

Mr. Babbett. No; I dhln’t read that at that time. Don’t know anything 
about it. Just merely signed U; when it was shoved at me. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, In carrying out your work as special agent you do 
not hesitate to tell a falsehood where it will help you in your work? 

Mr. Babbett. I do not, I am sijuare about it. 

Chairman Walsh. You are square about it. Don’t you talk to the men? 

Mr. Babbett. In that way I never give the men the worst of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t you profess great friendship for the men, for the 
union, and for their welfare? 

Mr. Babbett. Did you ever see a detective that did not? What kind of 
business is he in? 
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Chairman Walsh. I am just asking. I have not had a great deal of experi- 
ence with them. Did you take an obligation, I am asking, when you joined the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Baebett. I think, to the best of my recollection, that that was not read 
at all at that time. 

Chairman Walsh.* N o; but the Order of Railway Telegraphers? 

Mr. Babkktt. That’s what I mean. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not read that one? 

Mr. Babbett. I think I just simply signed the application. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know a gentleman by the name of Mr. Wesley 
Russell ? 

Mr. Babbett. I know of him. 

Chairman Walsh. The secretary of this organization? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write him a letter from Downers Grove? 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. After you came back from Oklahoma? 

Mr, Babbett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. In which you stated [reading] : “ Yours dated July 5 
reached me last night at 7 p. m., too late to take any action toward seeing the 
president ” 

Mr. Babbett. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing reading). “However, it does not matter much, 
as some one has done me all the harm possible. Nothing that the president 
could do would take off the sting of what has already been done. I am glad 
that my true friends, who have known me for years, do not believe the story. 
You seem to have condemned me in advance and started the story without giv- 
ing me a chance. However, it is just as well. Cross my name off your books 
and let it go at that,” 

Did you write that? 

Mr. Barrett. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you also write this letter, dated June 14 [reading] : 

“ Wesijiy Russell, Chicago, III.: 

“ I understand there is a story going round Chicago office that I am a spotter 
for the company aiH>That the boys are to look out for me. This makes me 
good and sore, and if you have any evidence to that effect or believe so ridicu- 
lous a story I want you to cross my name off your books. I herewith send 
you my card to do as you please with. If you think I am O. K., you may 
return it; if you think I am what is being told about me (a spotter), destroy 
it, and forget that I ever was a member of the order. Because I refuse to tell 
everybody all about my family and private affairs, I presume this story has 
been circulated, I am willing to tell you personally, but I refuse to acquaint 
everybody. I just learned of lids this morning, and I am so hot about it I 
could tight. This is a rank injustice to me. • 

“ I have never shown anyone here my card or said a word to anyone that 
would even lead them to think T was a member, and this story going round 
without a chance for me to disclaim it is putting me in bad. 

“ Of course I expect to get tired if the company ever get to hear of it or find 
out that I have ever held a card. 

“Yours, truly, 


“ E. G. Babbett.” 

That is all, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Reynolds. • • 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD REYNOLDS. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Reynolds. Edward Reynolds. • 

Chairman Walsh. And your acldress, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. My home or business? 

Chairman Walsh. Home and buslne.s.s. 

Mr. Reynolds. I live at New Rochelle, State of New York; business address, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your position, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. I am vice president and general manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied that position? 
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Mr. Reynoids. It will be two years this May. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time did you have any official connection 
with this company? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. I was — do you want me to begin and go oackwards? 

Chairman Walsh. I think may be if you would go backwards it would be more 
enlightening. 

Mr. Reynolds^ Before that I held the title of assistant to vice president and 
assistant to the president; prior to that I was the vice president and general 
auditor; for 10 years prior to that I was general auditor; prior to that I was 
chief clerk to the second vice president ; prior to that I was for 2 years chief 
clerk to the general superintendent of what is known as the eastern division; 
prior to that I was chief clerk for the district superintendent, having charge 
of the operation in that district ; prior to that I was a telegrapher in the New 
York City offices. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please give us a brief sketch and history of 
your company and its relation with the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Reynolds. The Postal Telegraph Co. has no relations whatever with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, give a brief history of your company since its 
formation, and whether or not it has consolidated with or absorbed any other 
telegraph company. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I was not with the company in the early days of its 
formation. I believe at that time there were a number of separate, inde- 
pendent local companies, having contracts or relations with each other, that 
were gradually joined togetlier and forme<l into one system; and since that 
time the company has been extended gradually until we now have a .system ex- 
tending all over the United States and through Canada by means of a working 
arrangement with the Canadian Pacitlc Telegraph Co., and to Europe our 
connection is through the Commercial Cable Co., and to the Philippine Islands, 
China, and Japan by means of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. We reach 
Cuba by means of our contracts with the Commercial Cable Co. of Cuba, and 
we reach the island of Haiti by the United States & Haiti Cable Co. We 
reach Bermuda by means of the Bermuda Cable Co. -So our sy.stem of com- 
panies extends from Europe on the one side to the Philippine Islands, China, 
and Japan on the other, covering the United States very completely. 

(^luiirman W'alsh. Are there any .subsidiary companies of any kind? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No companies that furnish messenger service or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. And what is your capitalization — total? 

Mr. Reynolds. That I could not say. You know the Postal Telegraph Co. 
is made up of a number of independent companies, you might almost call them 
system companies. Each one of those companies has separate incorporation. 

* Chairman Walsh. Operating in the different States? 

Mr. Reynolds. Operating in the <llfferent States and incorporated in differ- 
ent States, 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them are there, please? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think in the neighborhood of 40. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the organization formed? Does your company 
own the stock, or majority of the .stock, in those companies? How is the 
control effected 4 

Mr. Reynolds. Most of these 40 coinpanle.s — all have community interests — 
and I should not say just where the stock ownership rests. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees have you? 

Mr. Reynolds. I could not say positively ; but I should estimate that from 
general experience probably in the neighborhood of 15,000, including me.ssenger 
boys. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those operators— telegraph operators? 

Mr. Reynolds. Why, I should say between five and six thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way, what has been the policy of your com- 
pany toward dealing with its employees? I wish you would just sketch as 
briefly and comprehensibly as possible what scheme you have for adjusting 
grievances, for fixing wage scales, and the like. 
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Mr. Reynolds. Well, our company — we have a union of employees. That 
union pays sick benefits, death benefits, and provision is made by which the 
members of that association or union of employees can present any grievance 
they may have through regularly established ollicial channels! I think, 
perhaps, I should read you that .section which makes that point clear. 

Chairman Walsh. •! wish you would; and then, if you will, please, submit — 
is that a book of the by-laws and constitution? 

Mr. Reynolds. Of that employees’ association? 

f.’hairman Walsh. Yes. Well, we will be glad if you will submit that to 
the commission. 

Mr. Reynolds. I would be glad to submit it. The latter part of it reads: 

“ The company contemplates that this association may be made the means 
of remedying local complaints by affording a ready means by which complaints 
may be properly considered ; and also that it may be turned to the purposes 
of self-help and the advancement of its members socially, educationally, and 
materially, all of which objects will have the hearty support of the company.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any machinery i>rovided for the em[)loyees 
under that constitution by which grievances are Jn-esented collectively? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. The members of this association elect their own officers, 
the officers consisting of a president, vice president, secretary, and an executive 
committee, everyone of which officers and committee come from the employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they take up the question of fixing wages with you, 
also? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; they never have, because since this association was 
formed there has never been any dissatisfaction over the question of wages in 
my company. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the situation in your company with reference to 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction on the i)art of the men toward the officials? 

I\Ir. Reynolds. I can say that there is absolutely no dissatisfaction that I 
am aware of. The relations of our emi)l()yees to the company are the most 
cordial, and it may interest the members of the commission here to know that 
I have not been at niy office in Now York for upwards of three months. During 
that time 1 have been visiting offices throughout all sections of the country, and 
I see no signs of unrest or discontent of any form among our people. 

Chairman Walsh. J.f it ])art of your general policy to ascertain the labor 
conditions in various parts of the ser\iice? 

Mr. Reynolds. It is my business to know the conditions in every part of the 
service if the business is to be succes.sfully conducted ; that is necesary. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your comi)any any understanding with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. as to wages, hours of employment, ami so forth. 

Mr. Reynolds. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company have any understanding with the 
Western Union Co. of any character whatsoever in regard to the employment of 
operators ? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; none whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you exchange references with the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, as to the qualifications or 

Mr. Reynolds. Not that I know of. It may be that local chief operators, on 
their own initiative, may ask each other questions ; but it is not with my ap- 
proval. 

Chairman Walsh. Could any employee dhscharged from the service of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.* lind work with your company? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. • ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any question raised about that proposition? 

Mr. Reynolds, No; if he ja’esents himself and fills out the application blank 
and satisfies the one to whom he makes application he will be employed no 
matter where he comes from. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated that a reason given in a great many 
instances for the discharge of oi>erators by the Western Union Co. consists of 
the words written into the service letter, ” for cause.” And It has been stated 
here that among other things — that the chief thing that means is that the man 
has affiliated himself with a labor organization. If the name of the operator 
appeared on the reference list as discharged with cause would he be given 
employment by your company? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; if he satisfied the man to whom he applied that he was 
deserving of employment and we had any work to give him. 

38819°— S, Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 21 
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Chairman Walsh. And you would not refuse him employment for the sole 
reason that he belonged to a telegraphers’ union? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; but if he came to us and said he was a member of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, I think that would be considered 
carefully before we employed him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, would that be a cause, generally speaking, for re- 
fusing to employ a man? 

Mr. Reynolds. Right there I would like to explain that prior to 1907, when 
this Commercial Telegraphers’ Union was being formed, the Postal Telegraph 
Co. made no objection. It did not favor it or show any disfavor for it. The 
members were permitted to wear their buttons openly, and about a year 
prior to 1007 a situation developed where the union operators undertook to 
coerce and intimidate their associates. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in 1907? 

Mr. Reynolds. Prior to 1007. They began their tactics of intimidation 
against the other opersitors to force them to join the union. They even went 
so far as to purposely make errors in the transmission of messages when work- 
ing with nonunion operators, in order to bring reproach on those operators; 
and those errors resulted in damage claims being made against the company 
and also Injured the business of the public. 

Around August, 1907, because of the fact that we did not oppose our men 
joining the union, 90 to 100 per cent of our operators were enrolled as members 
of the union. 

On August 12, 1907, our men walked out, without presenting any grievance 
and without making any demands upon us. They did it because they said they 
had been ordered by a union to strike, and they struck. They afterwards did 
everything in their power not only to injure the business of the public but to 
injure the company, and I do not mind .saying flatly that that sort of a union 
I am opposed to. It injures the business of the country ; it is detrimental to the 
interests of the men themselves. The business of telegraphing in these days of 
keen comi>etition can not be maintained under that sort of procedure, and for 
that reason we are opposed to the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, because 
that union to-day is practically the same union it was in 1907 ; as far as I can 
see it has not changed its policy or its tactic.s. That is our position, so far as 
that is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your company; any agreement with the employees 
governing wages, hours, and working conditions? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state the methods in use by the com- 
pany in hiring operators; to whom do they apply and what references are 
necessary ? 

Mr. Reynolds. If they .seek employment in one of the large relay offices, 
where the chief operator is <leslguated as tlie one to employ, they apply to him, 
and there is an application for them to fill out, which is mostly for the purpose 
of record. If they seek ‘employment in an outside town, the application is 
usually made to the manager of the office if it is more than a one-man office, 
and if it is a one-man office they apply to the superintendent having jurisdic- 
tion over that territory in which the office is situated. 

Chairman Walsh. Are their references sent to the different headquarters for 
approval ? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company use a* cipher code for transmitting 
references? ^ 

Mr. Reynoldj?. No; they are not transmitted. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se state what means you use to safeguard the com- 
pany from the emi)loyment of tho.se whom you object to as being members of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ linion. 

Mr. Reynolds. Why, I don’J: think we have any means of ascertaining that; 
when an operator leaves our service in good standing he is given a card; I 
do not know whether I have got one or not. He is given a card which shows 
he left the service on good standing with the company, with the chief operator 
where he left, so he may use it. Did I answer your que.stion fully? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I think you did. Was there something you wished 
to add in connection with that? 

Mr. Reynolds. I was going to say that perhaps right here would be a good 
place to road a letter taken from our flies and sent to me for possible use 
here. It gives you an Idea of the manner In which we deal with our opera- 
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tors. Here is a letter written June 4, 1914, to an operator in the New York 
office who had resigned. [Reading:] 

New Yoek, June Jf, 191^. 

Mr. C. Prettyman, 

Operator. 

Your resignation accepted, effective June 19 or at any time better suited to 
you. I am sorry to see you leave tliis office, and hope that in Philadelphia 
with your mother you will botli be happy. Your services have been strictly 
A1 in every resi)ect ; which means you are always welcome to a sign. 
Following is your work record: 


For year 1913 : 

Errors direct or by implication 21 

Total number of messages handled 111, 388 

Number messages to each error 5, 301 

Number of hours worked 2, 838 

Average number messages per hour 39 

For first quarter, 1014: 

Errors direct or by implication 6 

Total number of messages handled 26, 613 

Number messages to each error 4, 435 

Number of hours worked 591 

Average numl)er messages per hour 45 


J. J. Whalen, Manager. 

I miglit say in explanation of the use of the word “ sign ” in that letter that 
it means that when an oi)erater is employed he is given a sign, his sign ; tliat 
is, lie is welcome to a sign or welcome to be given employment. Following 
that is his record showing errors eitlier direct or by implication, the number 
of messages handled, tlie number of messages handled each hour, and for 
each hour the year liefore, and for tlie quarter just ended. This is given 
to the man as a certificate not only of character but also of efficiency. It 
establishes h*is worth, and wherever lie presents that letter the (‘hief operator 
will give that man his class rate. Tliat is our manner of dealing with a man 
who leaves us in good standing to go from one office to another. 

Chairman Walsh. Vfies your company require applicants for work to sign 
any sort of pledge that they will not* join any organization during the term 
of their service? 

Mr. Reynolds. I believe that is one of the questions asked. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the application with you, Mr. Rey- 
nolds? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I have. 1 would like to say for your inforniatlon that 
I never saw it myself until to-day. 

(Witness submitted in printed form, “Form 155. Postal Telegraph. Ap- 
plication for Employment as Operator.) ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the application in use at the present time? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is in use in only tlie large operating rooms, known as 
relay offices. 

Chairman Walsh. T see it is asked here : “Are you a member of any teleg- 
raphers’ union, and if so, do you agree, in case you are given employment by 
the Postal Telegraph Co., to resign your union membership, also to refrain 
from joining any union during the contimiaiico of such empioymet, and also 
to render full and faithful service, and at all times refrain from all agita- 
tion and interference with the company’s business, auJ to woj;k carefully and 
well with every operator?’’ That Is required to be signed before emiiloyment 
is given, is it? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; that is consistent with our position, as I have ex- 
plained it 

Chairman Walsh. Have you caused, from titne to time, the discharge of 
men suspected of being members of the union? 

Mr. Reynolds. I never have. 

Chairman Walsh. Are applicants for employment with your company — do 
they have a charge made for medical examination? 

Mr. Reynolds. We do not require medical examination. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a medical examination made In any way by your 
company ? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you an efficiency system in operation in your office, 
a bonus system, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Reynolds. We employ a bonus system. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe that bonus system. 

Mr. Reynolds. On circuits that have been designated as bonus circuits, after 
careful consideration, and by experienced men who can ^determine what is a 
reasonable quantity or number of messages for that circuit, for a fair day’s 
work, that is laid down as a standard. It varies according to the character of 
the circuit. An operator working at $95 a month has the privilege, when he has 
handled that fixed number of messages in any day, to quit work if he wishes at 
that time and draw the full day’s pay for that day ; if he chooses to continue to ' 
work the day out, he Is i)aid 1 cent additional for every message he handles over 
and above the fixed standard. There is no limit as to what he may earn under 
that arrangement. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the standard? 

Mr. Reynolds. It varies according to the circuit, the length and the working 
efficiency of the circuit; they are not all the same. We have some men under 
that plan that make as high as $150 or $1G0 a month, and they do it within the 
regular hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the work of your employees increased or decreased 
under the bonus system? 

Mr. Reynolds. That would require a little explanation. When the bonus sys- 
tem was first introduced it was assumed that the operators would take the mes- 
sages in the order in which they came; but human nature entered into it, and 
the operators on the bonus wires began to look for the short messages, and so in 
practice it has got to the point where nearly all the siiort messages go over the 
bonus wires, and naturally the number of messages increased, so it is very diffi- 
cult to state whether the entire increase in the number of messages handled is 
due to greater efficiency of the bonus men or not. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the record of a Morse operator in the way of a 
daily average performance? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is according to the room in which he is employed and the 
wire on which he works and the conditions that govern the control over those 
wires ; they are not the same at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you describe the different.: conditions and give a 
general sketch of it that would throw an^^ light on that? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; an operator, we will say, working in our Philadelphia 
office, that has to work with railroad stations— the operators in railroad stations 
are not subject to the control of the telegraph management, and they do not 
answer the calls of the operator promptly. Therefore the operators working 
railroad wires in Philadelphia can not handle more than one-third the number 
of messages handled by men on commercial wires tluit receive prompt attention 
from the other end ; and thus in a fair day’s work for a man working in a rail- 
road division, as in this case, it can only be fixed by the chief operator of the 
office. He is the only one that can fix that, because he is the only one that 
knows just what the conditions are; so it is imi>osslble for anyone to legislate 
or set down a standard of iiow many messages a man could handle that gets $80 
a month, for on those circuits a man may handle only a few messages, but owing 
to the class of the circuit he has to be a man of tact and judgment. Therefore 
he may be capable of better work, but he can not control condil ions at the oppo- 
site end. On a circuit of that kind— perhaps you do not understand- there may 
be 30 offices. Those men on the outside are contending for service. Each one 
wants to get his business off first, and the men working railroad wires have to 
use tact and judgment in handling those men at the other end, and we have to 
pay for that. That is a condition the man on the ground has to understand to 
fix the rate of pay or determine the standard of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the earning power of telegraphers greater or less to-day 
than it was 1907. t 

Mr. Reynolds. It is greater. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give your wage scale by illustrating 
typical operators, if you can, or class. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is hard to explain, Mr. Walsh ; the scale of wages in the 
large operating rooms would vary from $45 to $95. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men do you have in your employ as oper- 
ators? 

Mr. Reynolds. A large number, but I could not say just how many. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the proportion between the sexes? 
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Mr. Reynolds. It would be a roujrli guess and would not be worth anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell will ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to make some inquiry In regard to this 
I'ostal Telegraph Employees’ Assoeiation of which you presented the constitu- 
tion. I take it from a reading of it, and I have but hurriedly glanced over it, 
that this constitution twas prepared by the general manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes ; and adopted by the members at the time that was formed, 
by the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice there are no dues of any kind or any 
' cost to the members of this association. 

IMr. Reynolds. No dues are charged, but each member is paid sick and death 
benefits according to a fixed scale. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. I notice also in the by-laws hero on page 10, re- 
ferring to a member in joining this organization [reading] : 

“And I agree that the acceptance of benefits from the .said Postal Telegraph 
Employees’ Association for injury or death shall operate as a relea.se of all 
claims for damages against sai<l l*ostal Telegraph Co. arising from such injury 
or death, which could be made by or through me, and that I or my legal repre- 
sentatives will execute sucli further instrument as may be necessary formally 
to evidence such acquittance.” 

In otlier words, an individual joining tliis association signs a release of the 
Postal Telegraph Co. from any claims he may have for accident. 

IMr. Reynolds. If he accepts ben'cfits from it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that provision also appears in the by-laws — 
in tl)e application — in the form of application which he signs that very pro- 
vision is included, in the very same words? 

lilr. Reynolds. Yes, sir; that i.s, he couhl not draw benefits both ways. 
We have men who have been drawing $70 a month for the last five years. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Suppose one of your employees meets with an 
accident which is the cause — which is caused by negligence on the part of the 
Postal Telegraph Co.; under this doesn’t that prohibit him from suing your 
company for, say, $5,000. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is not our intention. They do sue us and do collect 
damages, and the woi;limen’s compensation laws are in effect in most every 
State. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is in conflict, for instance, with the com- 
pensation laws of the State of New York? 

Mr. Reynolds. Those by-laws were made before the compensation law of 
Now York became effective, and to-day a man who takes benefits under that 
law does not take them from us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the matter of paying death benefits this pro- 
vision is made [reading] : 

“In the event of the death of a member the conymny will pay toward his 
funeral expenses amounts shown in the following table, providetl such member 
shall at the time of his death be carrying life insurance of not less than $500. 

According to this the member must have life insurance with a regular in- 
surance company to the extent of at least $500, or he would not enjoy any 
of the benefits in this association? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is right, and the object of that is a man should have 
enough interest in his own family to protect them at the time of his death, 
and that is put in there as an incentive to induce him to take insurance. Our 
theory is that we .should teach our men to be self-helpful ^nd not rely on 
bonuses or philanthropic .schemes to take care of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose the operator is a single man or woman 
without a family. 

Mr. Reynolds. If that is the case and he leaves no survivor and no one 
is interested in his funeral, the company would «ee that he was buried, but it 
would not pay the full amount of the funeral expenses if he carried no in- 
surance. 

. Commissioner O’Connell. In the application for insurance in this Postal 
Telegraph Employees’ Association the applicant says [reading] ; 

“ I am not a member of any union, and I hereby agree not to join any union 
nor any other organization hostile to the Interests of said company while in its 
employ.” 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; hostile to its interests. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. It says, “ I am not a member of any union, and 
I hereby agree not to join any union nor any other organization hostile to the 
interests of said company,” intimating that the union is hostile. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is our experience. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Doesn’t that language, “ nor any other organiza- 
tion hostile to the interests of said company,” intimate thtat the union per se 
is hostile? 

Mr. Reynolds. I do not know anything about any union except the two we 
have had dealings with, which are the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union and 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers In Chicago and Cleveland. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice also that these sick and death benefits 
may be changed each year by the general manager. 

Mr. Reynolds. They may be, but not have been. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice also that the by-laws and rules and 
regulations in this association can be changed by the membership, but with 
the approval of the general manager ; if he says no, they can not be. 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that the members of the association can not 
do anything unless the general manager gives his permission; in other words, 
it is an association operated by the general manager of the Postal Telegraph 
Co., is it not? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; the members have to confer with the general manager 
and come to an understanding; if they did not, of course this industrial unrest 
you are so concerned about would crop out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The by-laws provide [reading] : 

“ These by-laws or the constitution may be amended by a majority vote of , 
the directors and the approval of the general manager, provided that proposed 
amendments shall have been i)resented to the secretary in writing, approved 
by 10 members, and shall have been submitted by circular to the directors at 
least 10 days prior to vote thereon.” 

Now, can the general manager of the Postal Telegraph Co. veto any desire to 
change on the part of a majority of the members of this association these 
by-laws or to add to them or take from them in any way? 

Mr. Reynolds. He might; but the conditions under which this organization is 
formed preclude that possibility. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The c()nditic«Ls under which it is formed? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Reynolds. The conditions to avoid the possibility of finding ourselves in a 
position again where our business and the business of the public and the wel- 
fare of the telegraphers would be jeopardized by the members striking without 
making any demands or having any grievances. This union of telegraphers was 
formed without dues and for the payment of sick and death benefits under that 
organization, and I think i\, is fair to everybody if the employees live up to the 
by-laws of that association; and if they present amendments that are reason- 
able they will have no trouble in getting the approval of the general manager. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. It is supposed to be an association of the em- 
ployees and not of the company, and supposing they want to change them, 
they would not have a right, for Instance, to increase the sick benefits? 

Mr. Reynoi-ds. No. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Or increase or decrease the death benefits? 

Mr. Reynolds. No. 

Commissioner P’Connill. And they would not have a right, under these 
by-laws, to make any change in these by-laws covering their own association 
unless they got the permission of the general manager of tlie Postal Telegraph 
Co.? 

Mr. Reynolds. Certainly we could not give them a right to increase the bene- 
fits without restriction. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the employees who were members of this 
association in 1907 in the Chicago office make application for consideration of 
their grievances? 

Mr. Reynolds. This association was formed after our experience In 1907 
with this telegraphers’ union ; it was not in existence until after that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you employ in your company special agents? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; not one. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Did you hear the testimony of the gentleman, Mr. 
Barrett, who testified here this afternoon — the special agent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Reynolds. I did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not have anything like that In your em- 
ploy? 

Mr. Reynolds. Not one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No method of checking up whether men are union 
or nonunion? 

Mr. Reynolds. None whatever. I do not know off hand of one employee who 
is a member of the union ; if there are any, I have no suspicion of where they 
are. I doubt whether there are many. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the employees, the telegraphers, desire to bring 
about a change in their wages, what procedure would they have to go through 
to do It? 

Mr. Reynolds. They do no have to go through any procedure. The methods 
under which we undertake to control that are laid down as in this man’s case — 
the merit of the individual. We tabulate his work carefully, and every promo- 
tion is made right from the reconl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Purely an individual application for a change? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir ; and it is not always done by application ; it is done 
voluntarily. We put men up on their merit, on the merits of their work. That 
Is the way we expect to keep our staff satisfied, and that is the method that is 
keeping them satisfied, and they are satisfied at the present time. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. What are the hours of labor of telegraphers? 

Mr. Reynolds. The day trick is 9 hours, the night trick is 8i hours, and the 
all-night trick, I think, is hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would the men proceed, or the employees 
proceed, men and women, to bring about a change In the hours of labor? 

Mr. Reynolds. They would apply to their chief operator. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose it possible, if an individual em- 
ployee applied, to bring about a reduction in the hours of labor upon his Indi- 
vidual application? 

Mr. Reynolds. If th^re is any justice in his application, yes. 

Commissioner O’Cc^nell. You thlidj it would be possible for one employee, 
by application, to bring about a reduction in the hours of labor for, say, 6,000 
employees? 

Mr. Reynolds. Speaking for my company, I would say yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there would be no necessity for cooperation 
among the men? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir ; none. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that one individual could make an ap- 
plication, and if he could show that he was overworked that would justify the 
company in reducing the hours of labor of the other*5,999 employees? 

Mr. Reynolds. Anything that is just and right for the company toward its 
employees would be done, if applied for by any individual and he could show 
that it was right for the company to do it and the company could afford to do it. 

To explain our attitude toward these two labor unions with which we have 
had to deal — and I can not speak of any other — right here in the city of Chi- 
cago we were asked to discharge men who had been in the service of our 
company from 20 to 25 years, and who had served us faithfully and well, and 
who were men with families and nb.solutely notliing against them, except that 
they preferretl to work out their own destinies corfmercialiy as individuals. 
The union demanded tiiat we discharge them. We refused to do it, and we 
still maintain that attitude; we will not discharge those men, no matter what 
the consequences may be to us. As a result, we have had a strike right here 
in this city the last three years or more. The union agents destroyed our 
property, assaulted our men, and carried their T;rlrainal acts to such an extent 
that the Federal court had to recognize it, and handed down a temporary 
Injunction, and after looking into it carefully handed down a permanent 
Injunction. 

Only recently the same union of men struck in Cleveland. These are details 
our general superintendent will be better able to give you than I. Although 
we were paying the highest rate of pay for that work, our men struck, and they 
pursued the same tactics of destroying our property, assaulting our people. 
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One man was caught on one of our poles driving a spike through our cable, 
and in resisting arrest he was shot and is recovering now from that gunshot 
wound in Cleveland. That man was carrying a union card when arrested and 
is known among tlie Chicago police as a desperate criminal. 

Now, on that a(;count, we are opposed to those two unions; one that struck 
without any demand or statement of grievances, and the (Vther insisting on the 
closed shop and the discharge of men who are not with them, no matter how 
worthy those men were. We refused to accede to it. 

I do not know whether I am taking up your time. 

Chairman Walsh. No; that is all very interesting. 

Mr. JlEYNOLDs. The statements were made here yesterday and to-day that 
wages of the telegraphers were not high — that operators w'erc underpaid, and 
that great economic injustice had been done. I do not agree with those state- 
ments at all. It is not true. The num .are not suffering under any economic 
injustice at all, and any man making those statements does so without proper 
consi<leratioii of the conditions. Our theory is that the best is the cheapest. 
I believe in the best standard of wages, but it must be based upon the work 
performed and upon merit, and be supported by the I’ecords. 

I might add that 1 believe that I can call nearly every prominent employee 
in our service from the Atlantic to the I’acilic by naiiK'. I liave seen them, 
know what they look like, and mix with them freely, and I travel mostly alone. 
I have been through every Stale now since the 1st of January from the Atlan- 
tic coast as far us Oklahoma (Jity on the west and Minneapolis on the north and 
Galveston on the south. And I know their condldtions, and wherever I have 
heard a complaint I have listened to it and undertaken to adjust it if possible. 

(At this point witness submitted in printed form the pamphlet lieretofore 
referred to by him, entitled “The I'ostal Telegrai)h Employees’ Association 
Constitution and IJy-Laws." New York. .January, 1912.) 

Commissioner Aishton. This strike that took place in August, 1907, did you 
<liscover who ordered tliat or what authority the strike was ordered upon? 

Mr. iiEYNOLos. We have never been able to find anyone who was willing to 
accept responsibility for it ; but almost 100 per cent of our men went out, and 
I had to go back myself ami work a wire during that time. 

Commissioner Aishton. There was a great interruption of public business? 

Mr. llKYNOLDS. Prostrated and almost ruined us. » , 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Koynolds, unless you have 
some statement desire to make. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, this commission is interested, as 1 understand it, In pro- 
moting industrial peace. I am ready to answer any questions. I don’t want to 
speak for myself, but I think in tliese days, when corporations such as ours are 
being criticized for unfair methods, I ought to tell you the story of the work I 
have done myself personally in connection with the telegraphers. I have 
worked with telegraphers, I have been one myself, and I am thoroughly informed 
of the conditions under which lie has had to labor in the past, as well as at the 
present time. 

The telegrapher in the minds of many people was looked upon as a roving, 
irresponsible man — irresponsble in financial matters. Nobody bus ever taken 
the trouble to undertake to find out why he roamed about the country. The 
primary reason was this: A young man learning telegraphy in any city or 
town could never get the recognition, the financial recognition, that his ability 
should have commanded in bis own borne place, because the management never 
realized that he Jjad grown up any more than a father ever realizes that his 
boy has grown up. If be vaunted to get his salai-y rating raised, he had to go 
elsewhere to get it. That started him leaving home. That has made him acquire 
bad habits possibly, and once he gets a taste of roaming and find's out how easy 
it is to get employment in another town he keeps on going to see the country, 
as a youth is likely to do, and that led him to living beyond his means, and the 
first thing he knew he was so involved in debts to salary-loan concerns that be 
was no longer able to take up permanent residence in any near city, because of 
the persecution of the loan sharks. 

Now, six years ago, long before I liad any idea I would be connected with the 
practical operations of my company, I worked out the problem In New York 
of local associations and have dealt with the loan-shark problem successfully. 
It has been before the public for many years, and nobody has been able to dis- 
prove it. We never have a garnishment against the employee’s wages in these 
days. I have an article here that I would be glad to leave, published in the 
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Saturday Evening Pbst of April 25, 1914, giving a full history of what I did In 
cases of this kind and what 1 did in connection with the suppression of the 
loan shark in conjunction with the remedial loan department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

(The article referred to, entitled “The wage earner as an investor — how 
employees’ organizations are teacliing thrift by teamwork,” by Isaac F. Mar- 
cossan, was at this point submitted by Mr. Reynolds.) 

I did very much toward putting Tolnian, the greatest money lender of them 
all, in jail. And in doing that I maintain 1 have mjide It possible for the 
telegrapher to take up residence wilh his family In any city of the United 
States that he chooses. I have heightened his own self-respect, and I think 1 
have established his reputation for tinanciai honesty among his associates and 
among everybody who is interested in the telegra])her. 

1 have established those associations In all the large cities; and on February 
1 of this year we distributed in the city of New York amongst the telegrapliers 
and a few clerks $60,000 that our association had enabled those i)eople to save 
in small amounts. Very few of Ihem had ever saved a dollar before. Now, 
the point I make is that a general manager of a corporation who is interested 
in that sort of work for his ])eople is not the man who is going to remain rjuiet 
under any condition* that is oppressing his pedple. The competition in the tele- 
graph business to-day is keener than it has ever been in the history of teleg- 
raphy. Since the combination of the Bell and the Western Union live years 
ago our only hope of survival is In maintaining the fastest and most accurate 
telegraph service possible, because it is only on the basis of service that we 
can hold our business. And if we overwork our employees errors follow. We 
can not render a high, ellicient service with a dissatislied set of employees work- 
ing under Insanitary conditions or amid unpleasant or uncongenial surround- 
ings. So it follows that it is good business to pay them well and treat them 
well, and do everytliing we can for their best welfare. That is what we are 
doing, and we are stepi)ing uj) the .S(‘rvice; and as fast as business conditions 
will permit and the telegraphic revenue will allow it, we will step up the 
service and pay of tliose who are deserving of tiie pay. 

We have increased the efficiency of tlie operating rooms, not by making all 
the operators work harder, but by making those oiHirators who have been side- 
stepping honest toil <45 their work. Our study is such as to permit us to do 
that. It has been shown that a m;rti entitled to a first-class operator’s cer- 
tificate handled on an average 39 telegrams per hour, and had a capacity as 
stated of 60 per hour. So it is a mathematical conclusion that inasmuch as 
he can handle a message a minute, if he had 39 messages to handle he had 21 
minutes out of the hour in whicli ho was not working, on an average. That 
disproves any kind of claim tliat they are being overworketl. Besides, to 
overwork them would bo to defeat the very object we are seeking, which is 
lirst-clasas service without errors. Now, that is the policy that we are con- 
ducting our business on. • 

And your commission can rest assured that we are not indulging in any spy 
methods. We do not liave to. The slaudard of work is laid down, and any 
man that doesn’t turn out the re<|uir(‘d qualily of work doesn't have to be 
spied upon. He is found out anyway. A union man nearly always doesn’t do 
it. That is the reason we don’t iiave many of them. I don’t care whether you 
pay $60 or $150, if we get the hlgliest standard of service. If a man is secretly 
a member of this Commercial Telegra idlers’ Union, and he is turning out a 
high grade of work, we have no oecasion to find him out. I only need add 
that all my exi)erlence with union men has shown i5o tliat member of the 
Commercial Telegrapliers’ Union will not turn out higli-grade work, and when 
he begins to turn out aii inferior gradt? t>f work then lie comes in conflict wilh 
the authorities, Jind he will be fired, not because he is a luiioii man but because 
he doesn’t do the work. 

Commissioner I.ennon. How are the rates for Telegraph service fixed'? 

Mr. Reynolds. Usually by zones; that is, the country is laid out in im- 
aginary squares. The length of the haul from one square to another is the 
basis from which they start. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understood you to say that there was no agreement 
between your company and tlie Western Union. How is it that the ordinary 
citizen in sending dispatches finds that there is no difference in the rates be- 
tween the points? , , . ^ 

Mr. Reynolds. But you find differences in the rates between what the rates 
are to-day and the rates of the past, and when a competing company cuts the 
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rate the opposing company Immediately meets that cut. !Now, the competing 
company has to stop somewhere. It will not cut the rate below a margin 
where It can make a. profit, and it has to stop; and if the other company comes 
down to meet it, it brings them together on the tariff basis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, as to tariff basis — now, I am not speaking for a 
large business house — I know nothing about their business ; but have not the 
rates for the ordinary citizen who gets a dozen or two dozen messages a 
month, have not the rates been the same of both companies for at least 10 or 
12 years? 

Mr. Reynolds, l^es; except the other company now has a lower rate than ours 
in the form of a day lettergram. 

Commissioner Lf:nnon. I understand that; yes. You made one statement 
that perhaps I did not understand. You said under the establishment of the 
bonus system that men receiving comparatively high wages sneaked out all 
the short messages 

Mr. Reynolds (interrupting). No; they do not sneak them out; the practice 
generally is passing the short messages to them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, would not a thing of that kind be a cause of 
unrest among the operators in the office, if a certain class, of men were given 
the short messages and had to do less work? 

Mr. Reynolds. Not w'here they are all bonus men. The men on the bonus 
system, they don’t care. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose only a few of them, wouldn't it be a 
cause of unrest if they, through the bonus and getting short messages, were 
able to make the large wages the others could not? 

Mr. Reynolds. No ; because if they were capable of doing more bonus work 
they could have the opportunity given to them. They would both be in the 
same conditions, to work together. 

Commissioner I.ennon. They would all get the shortest messages? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; well 

(Commissioner Lennon. It w^ould be the contrary case though 

Mr. Reynolds (interrupting). Where a man works on the flat basis, the man 
is not capable of doing that speed \vork. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that is giving them not only a bonus, but the 
advantage as to the work they have to handle? ’ • 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes ; they have that adv&ntage, but we are willing they should 
have it. It Is an advantage in pay to them without injury to us. 

Commissioner Lennon. <3f course, I have not been familiar with the operation 
of a telegraph office, but it strikes me from the offices with which I am familiar 
that is not fair to the workmen? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, they all desire it. I guess that is 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). What percentage of the employees of 
the Postal Telegraph Co. are members of this employees’ association? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I could not answer that definitely. 

Commissioner (J’Connell. The book itself says that — 1912, I think, the report 
was — ^3,6(X) and something? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; well? 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in the introduction of new employees, is there 
any compulsion on the employees that they should join that association — not 
the old people? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; that is optional; entirely optional. 

CJommissioner Lennon. Could this association, if it desired, select a com- 
mittee through its organfzation to come to the operating offices of the Postal 
Telegraph Co. and present a scale of wages and have It dealt with? 

Mr. Reynolds. They could; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. They could? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir; anyone can. 

Commissioner Lennon. They^would come, then, as the representatives of this 
association and not as Individuals, I mean? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. You state that the employees’ association is purely 
optional. Does that apply to only the old employees or to those seeking em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Reynolds. It applies to all employees. 
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Commissioner Gakeetson. If a new man comes to the company seeking for 
empioyment and refuses to affiliate with the employees’ association — that has 
no bearing whatever on his future standing or status with the company? 

Mr. Reynolds. None whatever; it don’t prejudice his ease. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Hasn’t that feature that this would stand as a 
bar of recovery bec^i found so pernicious that both a very considerable num- 
ber of the States and the Federal Government have passed enactments mak- 
ing such provisions unlawful? 

Mr. Reynolds. I have not heard of a single complaint against that provision 
in our 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you operate in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You operate on the Chicago Great Western road? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes ; our line goes along that road, but we 

Commissioner Gabbetson (interrupting). Well, are you familiar with the 
Temple amendment in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Reynolds. I must confess I am not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are you familiar with that provision in the Fed- 
eral law that provides that a contract of that character shall not, after the 
passage of the act of which it is incorporated, stand as a bar of recovery? 

Mr. Reynolds. I have not looked it up. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You have not looked it up, the Federal liability 
act or the proposed compensation law? 

Mr. Reynolds. These by-laws of ours do not supersede the laws of a State. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You stated that you were in utter disagreement 
with the idea that the employees were in any degree suffering from conomlc 
Injustice? 

Mr. Reynolds, I w^as speaking 

Commissioner Gabbetson (interrupting). Did you hear the testimony of the 
president and of the vice president of the Western Union Telegraph Co. here 
yesterday and to-day? 

Mr. Reynolds. I heard the statement this morning and was surprised at it, 
and all I have to say is those things do not apply to my company. 

Commissioner GAitBETSoN. You do not believe the telegraphers as a class are 
underpaid, as those g<^tlemen testified? 

Mr. Reynolds. I at) not, because I, think they are getting as high a rate of 
pay as those men could obtain in following any other vocation, all things 
considered. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If I didn’t misunderstand you, the statement was 
that there was no dissatisfaction among the employees of the Postal Co. Now, 
Congress confided one power or duty to this commission, to determine what 
were the causes for industrial unrest — the underlying causes. Your position 
is that there is no industrial unrest among the employees of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co.? 

]Mr. Reynolds. That is my point. And I will tefl you why I think so — why 
I think — if there ever was — I heard this morning a statement made that 
thei’e was discriminjition and favoritism shown. My explanation of that is 
that It is not intentional at any time. The great trouble with the telegraph 
business Is that it has never been subjected to a careful, systematic study. 
There was no standard or no proper method of determining the value of the 
individual worker’s services, and Consequently chief operators, and others of 
not very good judgment, In their efforts to classify the men have classified 
them upon their general impression and not upon ar^ basis that was reliable. 
The result was that all the discrepancies and inequalities creft into the operat- 
ing department; that looked to the men getting the lower rating as though 
discrimination and favoritism was shown. The fact w^as the men making 
the classifications did not know where they were starting from and had no 
basis to w’ork upon, and they were naturally influenced by the very things that 
they ought not to have bet n and graded a man on his appearance rather than 
on merit. The quiet, diffident fellow, who perhaps was a very much better 
workman, was often underrated. Now, that Is what I am traveling about 
the country to correct ; and what I have been doing the past 20 years, directly 
and indirectly, and the last 2 years directly, is to set up some methods by which 
we will be able to ascertain the value of the individual’s work; and then we 
will be able to iron out all those difficulties. 

Commissioner Gabbetson, Then you believe you have discovered the remedy 
for industrial unrest? 
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Mr. Reynolds. In our business. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, do you believe that remedy applied elsewhere 
would produce the same results? 

Mr. Reynolds. That remedy, in the hands of a man of the right tempera- 
ment, who has enough human sympathy and has been through the mill and 

understands the conditions under which a particular clasr of men work and 
how their mlnd.s operate, I believe it will work; but right here, at this hearing, 
every man who has advocated a union for commercial telegraphers has been 

a railroad man or a stock-broking man and does not know tlie commercial 

telegraph business or any of the conditions under which it must be conducted. 
That man can not put himself in the position, I maintain, of these commercial 
telegraphers and understand them or lay down any plan that is going to work 
out with economic fairness to them. Rut I believe that a man who understands 
the commercial telegrapher’s work and a man wdio is disposed to do what is 
right and fair can cui’e any unrest ; and I expect on that theory I am going to 
beat them to it. 

Commissioner Garretson. I think if my memory serves me, you are the sec- 
ond witness who, in the life of this commission, has testified that his em- 
ployees were without industrial unrest — that none existed in the ranks. Now, 
the methods that were used I don’t think have been the same. If your methods 
are right, the other man’s, I think, must be wrong — IMr. J. F. Wolborn, the 
president of the (, ’dorado Fuel & Iron Co. He said there was no Industrial 
unrest in tlint part of Colorado where the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. operated. 
He has the peace of tin? cemetery there. You certainly Imve not that. 

Mr. Reynolds. No; but I have the peace that comes with a clear conscience 
and the knowledge that I have a good feeling among my people, and I defy you 
or anybody else to go among them and find any otlier state of affairs. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not looking; I am not going; I am waiting 
here for people to come to me with it. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, they won’t come. 

Commissioner Garretson. A number of them have. 

Mr. Reynolds. They have not shown themselves yet. 

Commissioner Garretson. The only question is this : Is it possible that with 
a body of men such as you employ that industrial peace absolutely exists? 

Mr.* Reynolds. Peace, yes; it does exist. I don’t suppose anybody is wholly 
satisfied with his comr)ensation. I am n(*t satisfied mys^*lf. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, the industrial unrest does not arise from 
dissatisfaction with wage? 

Mr. Reynolds. Not all, I do not think. 

Commissioner Garretson, I have wasted 30 years. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, what I mean by that. I think it is possible with fair 
wages and decent tn'fitment to make people happy and contented with their 
work. A man who is happy in his work and yet feels that he should liavc 
higher wiiLms is not going to be unrostfnl. He is simply ambitious to do better, 
and he does belter if we give him the opportunity to do better by promoting 
him. 

Cornmi.ssioner Garretson. Q’hc clement of unrest in bread is the yeast, is 
it not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Ytin are gi fting too deep for me. 

Commissioner Garretson. You were never a baker? 

Mr. Reynolds. Never was a baker. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did your company ever meet with the commercial 
oi>erators before 1J)07? » 

Mr. Reynolds. No ; it had no agreement, but they paid no attention to them ; 
it ignored tliem and did not discriminate again.st them in any way. 

Commissioner GAim?:TS0N. Did your company hold any conference with Dr. 
Neill at the time the Western Union did? 

Mr. Reynolds. I believe they 4 did. I was not an operating officer at the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have no positive knowledge as to whether they 
did or did not? 

Mr. Reynolds No; except by hearsay and iiy rep(*rts I have read. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what officers lield conferences— of 
your company — if held? 

Mr. Reynolds. My predecessor. 

(’ornmissloner Garretson. The general manager? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 
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Commissioner Garretson. There was no understanding arrived at between 
your company and Dr. Neill as there was between Dr. Neill and the Western 
Union? 

Mr. Reynolds. That I could not say. All we know is the men made no de- 
mand upon us; they expressed no grievance. They walked out because the 
union ordered them dut ; 100 per cent, not 60. 

Coniinissiorier Garretson. Is it or is it not a fact the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers presented grievances to your company here in Chicago in 1007? 

Mr. Reynolds. They presented no grievance or demand whatever; merely 
walked out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Neither here nor elsewhere? 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir. They simply walked out and left us stranded with- 
out any men, ruined our business, or tried to, and it was only men like myself 
who could go back to the key that prevented them from ruining it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the existence of your emjiloyees’ association 
has a committee of that association ever wailed on officers of the company in 
matters of grievance of either conditions of service or rates of pay? 

Mr. Reynolds. I recall one instance Avhere the. application came through it 
for an increase in the holidays. 

Commissioner Garretson. You give a free holiday? 

Mr. Reynolds. A change in the hours of a holiday ; one of the minor days 
that is not generally observed, that is about all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you give holidays under pay to your em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know how these committees were selected, 
that committee that waited on you? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, they came to me — ^they have a district director in each 
district ; there is a director of this a.ssociation, and the correspondence to him 
and by him forwarded to me. 

Commissioner Garretson. He acted as the mouthpiece for the individual men. 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; the people in hi.s district. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was not, then, an ordinary committee action in 
that sense, that a personal committee waited on you and conferred? 

Mr. Reynolds. Oh, t/b. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Commissioner Aishton. In your opinion, Mr. Reynolds, is there a greater 
obligation on the part of a labor union (H)mposed of employees, what is known as 
a public-service corporation, like the Postal Telegraph Co., or railroad company, 
and the corporation itself to avoid difliculty on account of strikes and that 
kind of thing on account of the great harm that is done the public? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think they have a great obligation in that respect. 

Commissioner Aishton. Greater tluui the ordinary industrial concern? 

Mr. Reynolds. Y'es. » 

Commissioner Aishton. That is net concerned with public-service operations? 

Mr. Reynolds. Y>s. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you laid your miml — have you given the matter 
any thought as to any remedy that could he suggested to avoid tliose conflicts 
between public-service corporations? 

Mr. Reynolds. I have not given tiiat subject any thought. I have lieen too 
busy with my own allairs trying to build up my own company — meet competi- 
tion that I have to meet — to be dwelling on those general problems. 

Commi.ssioner Alshton. That is all ; thank you. * * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you given thought to the public ownersliip of 
telegraph lines? If so, what is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think it would be a very bad thing for the telegrapher and 
a bad thing for the taxpayer and a bad thing for the service. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way bad fdr the telegrapher? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, it would reduce the number of positions to start with. 
Competition between services creates a demand for men. It would take away 
that competition, and the service would be slowed down and make It possible 
to handle the same quantity of work with a fewer number of hands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would that not be a reduction to the public if the 
cost would be reduced by the number of employees? 

Mr. Reynolds. You mean reduction in the tolls? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; the public would enjoy a reduction? 
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Mr. Reynolds. That would depend: If it ran into a reduction indirectly, 
they pay for it through taxes indirectly. No company can be run — the business 
can not be conducted, I do not believe, under Government control under reduced 
rates without a deficit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Take the United States Postal Service. You think 
that could be conducted cheaper to the people of the country by a private con- 
cern than the Government is conducting it? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think it could ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is now a paying proposition on the part of 
the Government. 

Mr. Reynolds. I don’t think so, if you ihclude all your charges, as we have 
to in ours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think we would be enjoying a 2-cent and a 
1-cent postage if the postal service of the United States would be conducted by 
a private corporation? 

Mr. Reynolds. That is hard to answer. Rut that would depend upon the 
wisdom of those who conduct the private corporation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the countries where the Government does oper- 
ate the telegraph lines — for instance, England, Great Britain — the service toll 
for sending a telegram is much less than it is in this country. 

Mr. Reynolds. And the departments of telegraph report a heavy deficit, and 
the wage earner^ are paying an Income tax to make up that deficit. It increases 
your taxes to the heavy deficit that has to be made up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. These services to the people — say it is reduced 
60 per cent in cost of the sending service — could not they afford to pay some 
increase(l taxation of some kind to maintain it? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes ; but the people who do not use the telegraph, then, would 
have to help make up the deficit in place of tliose who do use it. Under the 
present inetliod only those wlio use tlie telegraph have to pay for it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would not the cheapening of the use of It enable 
a greater nuniher of people to use it? 

]\Ir. Reynolds. Possibly ; but if they do it under a tariff that doesn’t pay the 
cost of operation, the greater the volume the greater they lose. 

Commissioner Aishton. Under that kind of an arrangement the burden 
would fall on the larger number of people who made p-o use whatever of the 
telegraph, would it not? ^ 

Mr, Reynolds. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You will be excused. 

At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.24 p. m. Tuesday, April 13, 1915, an adjournment was 
taken until Wednesday, April 14, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., WcdncHday, April IJf, 1915 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, and 
Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. The comml.sslon will plea.se be in order. 

Mr. Konenkamp, I b(‘lleve you had something that you desired to submit 
briefly covering the 1907 occurrence. I believe you stated you could put it 
in in 5 or 10 minutes. You may do that now. 

TESTIMONY OF- MR. SYLVESTER J. KONENKAMP— Recalled. 

Mr. Konenkamp. I heard the testimony of Messrs. Reynolds and Brooks with 
reference to the strike of 1907, and botli are absolutely mistaken upon vital 
questions. If Mr. Reynolds had consulted the files of his ofllee, he would have 
found that demands were mmle upon the Postal in 1907 ; that the company 
had been charged with bad faith in carrying out an agreement entered into 
with its employees at Chicago in 1906; that grievances had been accumulating 
for months, and that the company, standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
Western Union, had refused to consider the same after the change of general 
managers in March, 1907. 

I have a number of official communications, extracted from our files, deal- 
ing with the Postal to show that Mr. Reynolds was in error, which I will file 
into the record. 
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The first Is a copy of the negotiations between the Postal employees of 
Chicago and their officials in September, 1906. 

(The paper referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

The next is a letter from the then international president of our union, 
Mr. S. J. Small, dated May 2, 1907, to the officers of our Chicago local, showing 
that the Postal telegk-aphers in Chicago, on the 2d of May, wanted to strike. 
He urged them to be patient, and await his efforts to secure a conference with 
the new general manager, Mr. Nally. He wrote: 

“I have endeavored twice to see Mr. Nally. On each occasion I was told 
that Mr. Nally could not see me to-day. Mr. Mackay is out of the city.” 

His conclusion is as follows : 

” In the meantime, I shall, as .soon as Mr. Mackay returns to the city, make 
a further effort to bring about a satisfactory adjustment of the Chicago griev- 
ances, at the same time expressing the hope that the members of the Postal 
committee in Chicago will be encouraged to take a broader view of the ques- 
tion under discussion and discourage any move or agitation that might lead 
to hasty action and the forcing of the issue at a time when we are unprepared.” 

(Witness here submitted letter, which will be found in the exihibits at the 
end of this subject, marked ‘‘ Konenkamp Exhibit No. 7.”) 

When the general officers of the union met in New York, June 9 to 14, 1907, 
a letter citing grievances, was addressed to the officers of the Postal Telegraph 
Co., which was ignored by them, although they must have known of the unrest 
that existed among the employees. 

The following telegram, received from Chicago at that time, signed by tele- 
graphers in the emr)loy of the Western Union and the Postal, was made public, 
and w’as made known to the officials of that company. 


S. 


Chicago, III., June IL J907. 

J. Small, 

Care S. J. Konenkamp^ Astor House, New York, 


The president, secretary-trea.surer, executive board, and grievance commit- 
tees of the Postal and the Western Union employees of the Chicago local, in 
special meeting, assembled to consider the grave situation now confronting 
our organization, reaffirm absolute confidence in national president and execu- 
tive board, pledging the undivided support of this local to the policies and 
methods this day la i(i* before us for c/:)mbating the unfair attitude of our em- 
ployers in the emergency now existing. 


S. S, Ulerich. 
Frank Likes. 

Geo. D. Thomson. 
E. G. Wells. 

P. M. Stillman. 

C. E. Shea. 

G. Dal. Jones. 

W. F. McDonald. 
R. A. Ditch. 


E. M. Moore. 

M. J. Paulson. 

P. .1. Hogan. 

C. L. Craig. 

C. A. Martin. 
Geo. E. Cates. 

W. E. Goodrich. 

F. P]. lUlRROUGlIS. 


I also desire to present the minutes of a meeting of the Chicago local, No. 1, 
held Sunday, .Tune IG. 

(The document referred to will he found among the exhibits at the end of 
this subject, marked ‘‘Konenkamp P^xhibit No. 8.”) 

Commissioner Neill informe<i me he had not conferred with the Postal offi- 
cials at the time he negotiated the agreement with the Western Union, but 
when the Clowry-Neill communication was made iiublm the Postal sent out the 
following telegram : 

(The telegram here referred to by the witness was reireived in evidence and 
marked, ” Chicago, 111., April 14, 1915, Witness Konenkamp, Document Serial 
No. 938.”) 

* New York, June> 20, 1907. 

C. PI Baqtot, Suprintendcnt, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

The Postal Telegraph Cable Co. has taken the position right along that it 
was not involved in the controversy which the Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
having with its employees. Pldward .T. Nally, vice president and general 
manager, has given out the following statement as to his company’s attitude. 
He says: 

” Now that all of the troubles of the Western Union Telegraph Co. have been 
adjusted, I wish to say for the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. that the statement to 
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the effect that this company refused to consider requests or complaints from 
its employees, either individually or as a committee, is entirely untrue. Wo 
have always been very ^;lad to meet any of our employees and to consider any 
matter which they might care to present. 

“ For instance, our Chicago employees recently made an application for a still 
further increase of wages. Inasmuch as we increased th(^ wages of operators, 
chief operators, and managers 10 per cent on March 1, and on April 1 gave 
the chief operators an additional increase, and on the same day we increased 
the salaries of our clerical force, we <lid not feel justified in making still fur- 
ther increases, and we explained to them the reasons why. 

“ On .Tune 12 1 wrote a letter on that subject to our general superintendent in 
Chicago, Mr. Capen, as follows: 

“ ‘ Please say to the employees whose names are signed to the communication 
of recent date addressed to you, and which you forwarded to me with your 
letter of .June C, that we are unable at this time to give favorable consideration 
to their request for shorter hours and increased wages. 

“ ‘ We have already done all we can afford to do— we can not, in justice to 
the company’s interest and with business prudence do more. 

“‘If, in the list of minor grievances submitted, there are any that call for 
attention and consideration, I shall be glad to have yours and Mr. Carroll’s 
recommendation as to what you think should bo done in each case. If there are 
any rules in force which may at times work a hardship upon our employees, 
we should do our utmost to remedy them. Great care should be exercised to 
prevent under chiefs and others from unfair enforcement of rules and regula- 
tions, and from unjust discrimination and unkind treatment of the force. 

“ ‘ It is the earnest desire of the management that all our employees shall be 
treated with consideration, and th.at every reasonable and proper effort be 
made to insure their health and comfort.’ 

“ E. G. Cochrane, 

“ General i^nperlntcndenty 

The wording of the letter of President Clowry to Mr. Neill was unfortunate, 
but Mr. Neill informed me that Mr. Clowry was determined to save his face! 
The declarations contained in that letter to the effect that the Western Union 
had never discriminated against union men, in spite of the company’s well- 
known policy for nearly 40 years prior to that time, ait(? was admitted by Mr. 
Brooks yesterday, angered the employee's, who had just recently gained the 
right to organize through force of organization. They were in rebellion against 
the tyranny of the company, and many Indignant telegrams were received by 
me, of which the following are samples: 

Augusta, Ga., Jnne 22, 1907. 

S. .1. Konenkamp, 

Deputy Preniflcnt Commercial TdeyrapherH' Union of America, 

Astor House, New York: 

Members of local 35 deSire some positive information regarding Now' York 
settlement. Nothing in President dowry’s letter for the C. T. IJ. A. Do the 
newspapers correctly represent your stand? If so, this local i)rotests against 
such a consummation, and its allegiance is absolutely with President Small. 
Answer. 

A. T. Carter, President. 


Houston, Tex., June 22, 1007. 

S. J. KoNENKAAfi*, New *York: 

Texas desires to know if statement attributed to you by Associated Press to 
effect satisfactory settlement reached on basis (3owTy’s letter to Neill is true? 
Please answer. Is grievance national or is it local with New York? 

S. .T. Gray, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Memphis, Tenn., June 22, 1907. 

Oapt. R. .T. Fowler, 

Care Astor House, New York: 

The conflicting reports have created much unrest. Please give me something 
defining our position, so I can satisfy our membership at or>en meeting Sunday, 

C. H. McElreath, President, 
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Chicago, III., June 2.2, 1907, 

S, J. KONENKAJtP, 

Astor House, New York: 

Interview creillted to you creates impression of division in our ranks. Tlie 
least said the better ifor oui* cause. 

Wesi.ey Russell. 


X, T. Caktejr, Augusta, Ga., and S. J. Gkay, Ilousion, Tex.: 

Have made my report to President Small as to settlement. Read letter 
* carefully. Waived <l(*maiul for eight-hour day and typewriter; that's all. Dis- 
regard stories of dissension. 

S. J. Konexkamp. 

K. Chicago, June 2, IV07, 

8. d. S. apparently not in touch with situation and seems not to favor propo- 
sition. I have talke<l with him in San Francisco. Likely original plan will he 
followed. I will await your reply. 

W. R. 


S. J. Konenkamp, Neio York: 


Washington, I>. ( 


P'or the honor of Pittsburgh O, use y«)ur efforts to prevent squandering our 
rights in compromise. 


P. n. Delaplaine. 


I also have submitted a telegram I received at that particular time. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom? 

Mr. Konenkamp. From telegraphers throughout the country deuoimeing me. 

The strike at San Franci.sco was deplored by no one more than myself, and 
l^fr. Neill will contirra my statement that tlie members of the gepernl executive 
board did everything honorable men could do to straigliten out situation. 
One member of the genend executive board was sent to Canada to hold our 
members tliere in check. The chairman of the board, R. J. Fowler, was takett 
ill while in New York and died several months later. This left but three of us 
to handle the situatk.*?— Messrs. M. .1. Reidy, of Boston, and Joseph M. RttUI- 
van, two employees of the l*ostal, wVre my colleagues on the b<»ard. They 
joined in preparing the following coimminication to General Manager Nally, of 
the Postal Co. I submit several extracts. 


Dear Sir : We note by the daily papers that you are quoted in an interview as 
saying: “To niy luiud the strike in San Francisco is a violation of llie peace 
{igreement,” and that you further intimate that we nre an unstable organiza- 
tion, unable to live up to our agreements. 

AVc bog to state that the telegraphers made ono agreeiueut with the com- 
pany you represent which covc’red ('Iticago. That agreement lias been violated 
ill a manner which indicates that the disregard of agreements entered into is 
on the otlier side. This statement we are prepared to substantiate by corre- 
spondence, priiiteil rules covering Chicago, and a fair statement concerning 
conditions now prevailing there. 

AVe petitioned your company to he heard on certain grievances, including this 
broach of contract and the conditions In .San Francisco, and our otMcers Aveiit 
as far as possible to meet you or any responsible representative of the Postal 
Telegraph Co., hut 'were ignored. • • 

To say the telegraphers are suriirisod is putting it mildly. AAk^ are aware that 
the Postal Co., whose motto is: “ Do you ever stop to compare the iirosoiit eili- 
clGiit telegraph service with what it wa.s before the Postal entered the field?” 
stands as a monument to the late lamented, great -hearted John A\". Mackay, 
himself a workman, who knew the greatest ass^t any firm or corporation can 
jiossibly have Is the hearty tX)operatlon of the employee. He secured for your 
company tliis cooiieration to the greatest extent ever brought about in this or 
any other country. AAk‘ believe that you will not deny that yonr company is 
enjoying from the telegraphers to-day the highest class of work ever given any 
telegraph company. Your wires are worked to the liighe.st capacity of any 
company in the history of the telegraph. 

AVe now respectfully represent that we can point out numei*ous grievances to 
your company which can be adjusted with advantagt* to both comjmny and 
employees. To adjust these grievances will cost the I’ostal Co. nothing in dul- 

38819®— S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 10 22 
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Jars, because an increase of good feeling between the company and the telegra- 
phers must redound to the advantages of both. 

If you wish to hear our grievances we shali be glad to meet you or any l e- 
sponsible agent of the company at any time or place convenient to yourself. 
If you do not wish to meet the president’s representative or the board in its 
entirety we Avill delegate enii)loyees of the Postal Co., meiAber.s of the board, to 
meet you. We trust you will do nothing to separate your company from its best 
asset — tlie ccxjperatiou of the telegraphers — and we hope you wili do your part 
to bring about a renewal of friendly feeling. 

We realize our re.sponsibllity as telegraph men to the country, to our em- 
ployer.?, and to our union, and will go any reasonable distance to adjust our 
present grievances. 

Trusting to hear from you at an early date, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 


S. J. Konenkamf, Deputy Presideut. 


Furthermoi-e, I submit tlie declaration of members of the geiieral executive 
board that they would live up to the agreement at all cost. 

In its elforts to have the agreement entered Into willi the United States 
Commissioner of J.abor, the mcmbei's of the g«‘neral executive board adopted 
the following resolution on June 25, 1907: 


Whereas a tentative agreement (copy of which is attached^) was entered into 
between LH*puty I’resideiit S. J. Konenkuiiip, duly authorized to act, and 
United Stales Coiiiiui.ssioner of Palmr C. P. Neill, wliereby satisfactory a.ssur- 
ances of a settlement of grievances ptmding witli the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. \vor(‘ .secured, and tli<‘ same was continued in a letter written by 
President R. C. Clowry, of the Western Union Telegraph Co., to (Commissioner 
Neill stating that the concessions would l>c grant<Ml : Tlierefure l>e it 

Resolved, That the agreement entereil into slioiild and will be accepted by 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America in good faith, and all otlicers 
and members of tlie union are hereby instructed that until such time as all 
provisions' of tin's agreement have been carrie<i out or until there is evidence of 
a repudiation or violation by the Western Union Tele^graidi Co., the general 
executive board will not consider any prop(>sition to ordK a strike against tiiis 
company at any point. Nor will they sustain any action taken in violation 
of the same. 

S, J, Kone.nk.vmj'. 

JM. J. Rkidy. 

Jos. JM. Sullivan. 

I told Commissioner Neill that we would fight to the last ditch to prevent 
a general strike against the Western Union. The three members of tlie gen- 
eral executive board did gy, to San Francisco to inquire into the ciiuses of the 
local strike tliei-c. We found tlie imm had acted hastily and forced a settlement 
of the .strike within a we<*k after reaching that city. Just how vigorously wo 
worked in tltal case may be best ilescrdaed by the following circular sent to all 
local union,? of our organization : 

C’OM.MEIU IAI, Tja.ELKAI'ITKK.S UnTON OF Amekica, 

San Fkancisco Local No. 34, 

West Oakland, CaL, Aiiyust 1',, 1907. 

To all presidents and s(\ef tarirs, 

members of Ml locals and of the general assembly, greeting: 

The following re.soliition wa.s unanimously passed by this local at its regular 
meeting hehl July 28 last, and is herewith forwarded to you for the information 
of all members; 

Whereas during our recent sti*ike and at a time most inopportune and detri- 
mental to the plans as laid out by our national president for a more success- 
ful termination of our troubles, three of tlie members of the national execu- 
tive board came to San Francisco without our solicitation or invitation; and 
Whereas the actions of said members of the national executive board while 
here tenderl to a large extent to cause internal dls.senslon in this local ; and 
Whereas said members of this board used threats arul acted in such a manner 
as to apix?ar as dictators of all the aifairs pertaining to this strike, taking 


»Not furnlsihefl. 
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tlie stand of friendly concern towui'd the telegraph companies and Charles P. 
Neill, and did not keep in touch with any of the officers of this local, nor in 
any way show a spirit of friendliness, fraternalism, or concern for our siiie 
of the struggle, and stated they did not think the strike was a just one, and 
that, so far us they could learn (by being here three days), living exp<nises 
>\ere no higher hire than in the East, and making other deprecating Re- 
marks lending to cause further dissatisfaction and a spirit of unrest among 
our members; and 

Whereas they were singly and, as a major part of said national executive board, 
it was directly due to their presence that the agreement made was furce<l 
upon us in order to preserve our local : Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this local condemns the actions of the national executive 
board for interference in the strike; for uselessly .spending .so iiiuch money in a 
junket across the country without a r^Hjiiest from us to come liere; for re- 
marks unbecoming national oflicers: And be it further 

Resolved, Tliat this local ask that these three members, ^Messrs. Kei<ly, 
Konenkamp, and Sullivan, tender their resignations as meiiibers of the said 
executive board: And be it further 

Resolved, That a c<jpy of tliese resolutions be forwarded to the presi<lent ami 
secretary of each local, and that we ask a similar action on their part, such 
men being dangerous to our cause. 
fYaternaily, yours. 


W. W. ^i( ( ’anulisii, Presidrut. 
A. W. Colons, ^See.-Preas. 


This re.solution in brief denounced us as dictators, as showing too much friend- 
liness toward Iho telegraph compajii(‘s, and also to Charles P. Nelli. It ends by 
condemning the actions of the national execulivi‘ hoard in forcing a .settlement 
of the San I'rancisco strike, and asks fur our resignation because of our atti- 
tude against a strike. 

The general executive board visited many ciii<‘s where tlie .siriko fe\(*r was 
greatest. We warried our members against, ju'ecipiialing a .strike. (Hi .Inly 
31 we disbanded and returne<l to our regular iilaces of einployiiient, Mr. Reidy 
with the I'ostal at Jlo>don, Mr. Sullivan with the Postal at New York, while I 
stopped over to visit matives before returning to my position with C. 1. Iliulsun 
& (k). at IHttsbui’gh. I was still visiting when the walkout occuriaMl at Eos 
Angeles. As soon as I iioard of this I hastened to (-hicago to head off a general 
strike if pos.sibIe. JRessrs. lieidy and Sullivan lujd New York anti Ibiston in 
check, hut before we could convene the strike w.is hey^uid our eontiMl. The 
officers W(‘re cast aside by the men, hut I opi>()s(*d the strike until coniplelely 
ovcrwheJined by the .seiiLiimMit of those directly involved. 

If the Postal and tlie Western Pnion had bt'en willing to deal with com- 
mittees of their own employees in 1907, the strike would not have tx-curretl. 
So the responsibility for what followeil is tludrs. • If lliose compani^'s were 
willing to deal with coimnittees of their own employees to-day and to remove the 
restrictions upon the ILherlies of their emph<yecs, they would need have no 
fear tliat the officers of this union would interfere. Tht‘ i»resident of this 
union can not declare a strike; he can only veto or sanction a strike when the 
meinliers vote in favor thereof. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Commissioner Ajshton. I wonhi like to ask you. to gel iiUo the record, in 
regard to thi.s strike in San Francisco in 1JK)7, W(ny<l ihat — was tliat striki? 
approved by the president of your organization, Mr. Small? • 

Mr. Konenkamp. I am inclined to think it was, <liie to the fact, as stated 
yesterday, that he did not understand tlie situation in New York, aiul further- 
more that the officials of the telegraph companies did not nmlerstand the situa- 
tion, and they refused to live up to the agreement entered into by Treasurer 
Clowry. There wa.s wrong on botli sides. Wfien we reaclnxl San Francisco 
we helped to adjust matters and compelled our men to go hack to work. 

Commissioner AisirroN. Did your memhership generally at Chicago, Eos 
Angeles, and New York have information as to this so-called Neill agreemenl V 

Mr. Konenkamp. No; not completely, for this reason: That Col. Clowry 
was very anxious that I sliould keep quiet about the real agreemeni. I was 
told that he wanted to save his ftice, and Commissioner Neill asked me to 
refrain from any great amount of publicity until things were quieted down. 

Commissioner Aishton, Did your executive committee communicate with Mr. 
Small on this day the agreement was reached? 
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Mr. Konenkamp. Yes ; I trieil to get in touch with him the night before the 
ngreement was signed, but I could not locate him. 

I will file with the commission later a report of our convention of that year. 
This covers the negotiations in detail and shows the most of the telegrams 
pertaining to the agreement. 

(The repf>rt referred to was submitted by witness in printed form. It is 
entitled “The Milwaukee convention,” and appeared in the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers .Tournal of November, 1907.) 

Commissioner Aishtov. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You may be excuse<l. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. H. McEIREATH. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. MiElrkath. Con II. McElreath. 

Chairman Walsh. Con? 

Mr. .AIcElreath. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Y'here do you live? 

Mr. McElreath. Detroit, Mich. 

t^hainnan Walsh. What is your business? 

]\Ir. McElreath, Telegrapher. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you employed some pla<'e at the present time? 

Mr. McELKEATti, Yes, sir; with the International News Service, at Detroit. 

Chairman Walsh. Mow long have you been in your present employment? 

^Ir. McElreath. Five years. 

Cliairman Waj.sh. Wbat, if anything, do you know of the existence of a black 
list by the West(‘rn Vnion and Postal Cos.? 

Mr, ^IcElreatii. I may say that there is a black list. 

Chairman Walsh". Kindly, as ln*iefly as possilde, give your own experience 
and the grounds for your belief that there is a black list. 

5Ir. McElreath. I am on that blac-k list, placed on that list by the manager, 
the cJ)ief operator, of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in Kansas City in the 
year 1910 or 1911. 

I know this to be a fact, l>ecause tlie clerk, tlie confideritlal man, through the 
<‘hief operator, wlio Iiandlod this record, informed me personally that my name 
appeared on it. 

In other cases, from communications that come to ofllcers of our union and 
from statements made to mo by different telegrapliers who liave been blacklisted, 
I am convinced that this black list is interchanged between the Western Union 
and Postal Telegi-ai)h Cos. 

For instance, the chief operator at the Western Union discharges one of our 
members for liis affiliation with tlie union, assigning “Benefit of the service,” 
•• ItcMlncTion of force*,” alm 9 St anytliing plausible, any plausible excuse for his 
discharge, 'i'hat is as far as the man receives any enlightenment as to his 
di.scharge. 

The opposition company, or the Postal, is convenient, and the operator so 
di.schai'ge'd will go to the Postal operator and apply to the chief of that com- 
pany for a position. 

The first question he is asked is wliere he was last employed. He stated that 
it was with the AVestern Union Telegraph (’o., and that he was discliarged. 
They ask him the reasons, and tlie operator assigns the reasons that have 
been given to hiriL Tlie Postal cliief opm-ator will probably then tell the men, if 
he nmls help at tliat time, to conic back in tlie afternoon and he will see. ' In the 
meantime, through a gentleman’s agreement or some other kind of agreement, 
the chief oi>erator of the Postal Telegraph Co. will get in communication with 
this maiVs foianer employer, and ho will get his record, and he will get why he 
was discharged, which is confaJential between the two chiefs, the operators of 
the opposition companies. Tlien the man <‘omes hack in the afternoon and is 
(old there is absolutely nothing for him to do; that he must have a clear record 
from the AVestern Union T(‘l<*grai»li Co. before lie can be employed by the 
Postal. And so, of necessity to secure employment, he occasionally turns to the 
railroails, and there lie finds tliat he must refer to the last place of employment, 
and. If it be the AVestern Union, a list of sufficient information Is provided on 
request by the railroads for the man who is hired, the operator, to show that 
this man is undesirable simply through his union afflllatlon.s. 

Frequently a few hundred men are driven out of the country for that reason. 
The testimony of Lynch yesterday exemplifies that. He is one of the vlc- 
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tlms. I know of a numbor of others. Another resort that the operators are 
forced to is to assume false names in order to secure employment. Suppose I 
am discharged in Chicago. Can I get work from other olHces here, from other 
companies here? My home is here; I am a citizen and I am a taxpayer; my 
family is here and ^y ties. No; I can not secure work, and I must sapiwrt 
my family ; society xlemands that. I then decide on this plan of assuming a 
false name and applying for work in some other city. I am hired, say, in St. 
Louis under tlie name of Jones and put to work and get along for a little widle. 
Being fairly well acquainte<l witli telegrapliers fi'om all parts of tlie country, 
some one will discover that I am McElreath instead of .Tones, and, with the 
spotter and spy system, it does not take information of that kind long to reacli 
the chief operator, and the result is that I am discharged and sent on the road 
again. I am sent on the road again looking for employment. I think that 
covers it. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat steps are necessary for a bl.ack-llsted man to ol)tain 
employment from the company? Is there any way to get on again? 

Mr. IVIcElkeatit. Y('s; there an' instances wliere men have hetsi r<*insltitod 
and their names remov('d from the bl.ack list. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the requirement before it can b(‘ done? 

Mr. McElreath. It is practically surrendering your manhood ; in other words, 
surrendering your union card, and, in cases of which I know t)ersonally, making 
an affidavit that you will not join the union again. 

Chairman Walsh. Have discharged employees in the Western Union or the 
Postal Telegrtiph Cos. the right of appeal? 

]\rr. McElreath. In a way. 

(;^liairman Walsh. To whom do they appeal? 

JMr. IMcElreatii. Ordinarily, to the chief operator, who is (heir immediate 
superior, and very, very seldom does a discharged operator get any satisfaction 
from that oflicial. He is a<lvisod, ordinarily, by this chief oi)erator to go to llie 
district superintendent. Tiie district superintendent, if the man is weak and 
not persistent, will stall him off and tell him that he had better go somewhere 
else and look for a position. If the man is persistent, then lie has the right and 
is advised by tlie district superintendent to appeal to the general superintendent 
or to the division siipe^’intendent, and so on. 

The Western Ihiiorf Telegrapli Co.,, as testified to by Mr. Brooks, a couple of 
y('ars ago, or a few years ago, issued an order (hat there sliould ho no discrimi- 
nation against employees, ami that any employee had the right to appeal if they 
felt that they were aggrieved. Tliis, wliile it looks all right on paper and sountls 
very well from l\tr. Brooks, lias not, in any nnmber of caj^es. been lived up to. 
ISIr. Brooks himself, wlien appended to, and we can show in our files copies of 
letters he Inis written to men vvlio have appealed to 1dm per.soTially, has adopted 
an almost stereotyped form of reply to tliese men, “ I do not see fit to interfere 
with the conclusions reiiclicd by tlie local officials.” 

If there was an investigation made, it had no eflpebt on Mr. Brooks. The men 
discharged for different causes have made these appeals and have received 
identically, or almost so, the same reply from Mr. Brooks. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat do you km»w of the actual working conditions in the 
company, with rcferen <‘0 to reliefs, tlic conduct of the subordinate officials, and 
the like? 

Mr. McElreath. Tlie .system of reliefs for lunch, rest, and calls of nature is 
almost brutal in its lack of enforcement. I mean by tliat that potty chiefs, men 
who have direct control of tlic working force for t^iese telegraph companies, 
have become imbued with sucli a degree of ambition or feai* tliat, in order to 
make a good expense showing for their divisions, th(‘y have actually made men 
and women snlTer for the want of proiier relief to attend to these calls of nature 
until they have bred disease an<l umlermined constitutions ; ifi fact, they have 
driven people to become nervous wrecks. An^l I miglit add a little further, 
since we have charged otlier crimes to the Western Union, to add murder to 
those. 

I have ill mind a case in Kansas City, Mo., a city where I was located for a 
number of years, and know th(jse to he facts from my own observation. A teleg- 
rapher by the name of Wolfrum~J. J. Wolfrum— was employed by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co, for a number of years, extending back possibly 20 years ; 
In fact, he spent his whole life, practically, in the employ of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. He started in at a small salary and worked up to the top salary 
and became a very proficient operator. AVhen the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. instituted their bonus system Mr. Wolfrum was selected as one of the best 
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bonus men, one of the most capable operators, and they assijfned him to that 
class of work. He contlnue<l at that until the strike of 1907. In that time, and 
toward the latter months Ix'fore the strike, Wolfrum acquired what is called 
“telegrapher's paralysis.” It is an affection of the muscles whereby from con- 
stant gripping of the telegraph key a man loses control, practically, of his 
hand, and while he was all right on the receiving set he probably slowed up 
a little hit in sending. 

About that time sending machines were bwoming common and in general use 
with the 'W'estern Union I'elegraph Oo. and the Postal Telegraph Co., and Wolf- 
rum began iminodiatc'ly to apply himself in learning how to manipulate that. 
He succeeded fairly well, and then the strike came on. He, like myself and 
all other go(xl union men, went on that strike and remained out until it was over. 

In liie reeinploi iiKuit of telegraphers after the strike, Wolfram was among 
the number, and whereas he had received a salary of $80 a month, which was 
considered and called “top” salary before the strike, wlien he was reemployed 
he was placed at ^45 a month, doing practically the same work that he did 
before. From that day on Joe ’W'olfnim was a marked aiul persecuted man by 
the oflicials of tlie Western Union Telegi‘ni>h Co. in Kansas City, IVIo. Sam. ^\^ 
Atkinson was chief oi><‘rator m<>st of tlie- time after the strike until finally 
Wolfrum was buried. The i>eUy chiefs in that oflice, particularly one Jubet, 
traflic chief in the Kansas City office, had either formed a dislike for him or 
had determined to Jiiuke him tlie gout for going on strike, and they got in 
behind 'Wolfrum; tlK‘y put him on wires that should bo maimed by men getting 
the highest salary, and ho was required to do the same work they wcu’e doing; 
he was required to do tlie same work on the same wire I was, and I was getting 
l^To a month and he wa;? gelling only $.r»5 a month. 

Finally his family affairs gt»t bad and It was necessary for him to have more 
money. He apiilied to tills man Atkinson, who. in turn, took it up with Bronson, 
and it was claimtHi that the matter ended there. Anyway, Wolfrum got no 
increase at tliat time. A year later, possibly, they raised him to $00, and put 
him on wliat is known ir. Kansas City as the biggest “roast” in tlie office, the 
hardest v.ork, the Salina, Kans,, wire, and he was forced to work it alone, 
wliereas, b('fore that, at freiiiieiit intervals, they w'oukl double tlie wire anti 
put two men on it. Wolfrum, however, did it all, hoping to get his salary 
rating restored so that he coiiUl take care of his familjy' It went on another 
ear at that salary, and Wolfrum was 'granted a $.■> increase, and tlien his 
health began to fail. He had worked .so hart! in his effort to establish his 
right to pi’oi>er pay that his nervous system entirely br(>ke down and he was 
confined to his bed for several weeks, and when he came back tliere was no 
let up on the part of tlK\so petty officials, and Wolfrum wa.s driven still. 
Finally, within the last year, within the itist nine nionihs, Wolfrum realized 
that Ids efforts to better his condition wi*re useless; he saw that his health was 
failing, and he felt that he was being i)ersecuted and would be as long as he 
was in tlie telegraph business; so he went to a hidel on Main Street in Kansas 
City, near Sixth Street, and rented a room — he had p»‘Oviously setit to his wife 
what little money he had — cut oik-ii the veins in his hands, and was found dead. 

Wolfrum, dui’ing tJie time he worked .at this small salary, after the strike — 
to my own i^ersoual knowledge, I have seen that man go to work at 8 o’clock 
and seen him on duty when I would go off the next morning. I was working 
on what is called a split trick and 1 would be off: a period of six or seven hours 
during that time. W olfrum would sacrifice his luucli time and stay there and 
work. That, In elTect, is what I term munler by tlie W'estern Union Tele- 
graph Co. € • 

Another instance occurred in Detroit, Mich. ; the ca.se of a man who had given 
hls whole life to the S(*r\ice of the W'e.stern Union Telegraph Co. Forty-eight 
years and a half he had served, and lie must have served faithfully or he would 
not have been curried that long. A few months ago, probably 8 or 10 months 
iigo—this man, wliose mtine >\1is Baubieu belongtfd to a very fine family in 
Detroit. He was notified by the cliief operator in the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. that he was getting too ohl and they would have to let him go. The West- 
ern Union has some sort of pension plan by which probably this man Baubicn 
would secure $25 a month for the rest of his life. That would, in a way, miti- 
gate his retirement, but he did not exmsider it wa.s a proper appreciation of hls 
long time of service; In fact, it hud been his ambition to serve 50 round years 
for the company. He drew this pension and Iive<l around but he was not satis- 
fied. Things went on with him from bad to worse and he began to break in 
spirit as well us in health. 
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Within the last two or three months Baiihien died. The doctor said he died 
of a nervous breakdown, but Banbien’s frieuds say he died of a broken lieart 
at the ingratitude of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in not permitting him 
to work out his 50 yeai’s. 

The newspapers took it up, and there was considerable publicity given to 
this man’s case. • 

There are hundreds of cases equally as tragic as these two. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. in the matter of giving short and lunch 
reliefs do not consider anything; they are absolutely subordinated to the tndlk*. 
When there is business on hand, chief operators, way chiefs, and division 
chiefs — whether they are instructed from the men higher up or not I don’t 
know — but they will not permit these telegraidi oiH^rators and otlier employees 
to have such relief at the proper time. For instance, in the Chicago oilice — in 
any oflSce of the Western Union Telegraph Co. — at the present time, when 
operators put in a request for short relief, which tliey are supposed to have at 
two different periods during the day, they are put off by these chiefs just as 
long as it possibly can be done. Sometimes on urgent request operators have 
been known to have to wait 40 or 50 minutes or an hour, or even longer, no 
matter what the urgency of the case might be. 

The same condition lias prevailed in St. Louis, and it has been testified to by 
IMi*. Konenkamp here of the disastrous result on one occasion in tlie case of a 
lady. 

In Boston reliefs are badly, badly delayeil. Taiiich reliefs are grantetl when- 
ever it suits tlie petty cldcfs to grant them. Short reliefs are delayed from 
time to time there just as tli(‘y are at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
everywhere else. 

In New York City, while I\[r. Keynolds was making his statement here that 
there was no dissatisfacliiui among his employees, no unrest, and that every- 
thing was all right with his people, I had in my hand a communication received 
within the last live days from employc(‘s of the Postal Telegraph C’o. in New 
York City, staling that it was almost impossible to secure a short relief for 
any purpose from the Postal Telegraph Co.’s night chief — one Le Suer — and that 
conditions were becoming intolerable. Mon on the extra list would, under no 
conditions, ask for sli^irt relief, beeauso they would he tired immediately, or as 
soon as they could pbssihly be spared, and tlie regular men wm'e afraid to ask 
the chief for fear th(\v would be insulled, and on mimlxTs of occasions they 
have been insulted wlion they would ask. When an operator gets in bad with 
one of the petty chiefs over such matters as asking for reliefs he bad just 
as well leave the company, for he will be persecuted and hounded by the chiefs 
as long as be is there. 

In the last two months I liave a ca^^e in Boston wliere one man in particular 
was forced to quit the company for staying a little too long on short relief. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion to ofl'er that might remedy these 
conditions which you claim to exist? • 

Mr. McElheath. I think there should bo some legislation enacted to compel 
tlie telegraph companies to grant these reliid’s for their employees at regular 
periods and that they should be compelled to ki'op a suflieient force on hand 
so that those arrangements could b(‘ carriiKl out. I tbiidv that possibly the West- 
ern Union and the Postal Telegraph Cos., if the ofTicials of those companies 
higher up kuoAV the exact conditions, could be induced by some one to arrange 
these affairs and lessen the suffering of the laborers. I would suggest that 
this matter will be gone Into a little further by one of the following witnesses. 

Chairinaii Walsh. Commissioner Aisliton wishes to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Atshton. I understand you, Mr. McElreatb, that you were 
employed by the International News Co., of Detroit? 

Mr. McElreatit. The International News Service of Now York in Detroit. 

Commissioner Aishtox. And I understand y^u left the service of the Western 
Union Telegraiih Co. ; when was that? 

Mr. McElreath. On March 10, 1910. 

Commissioner Aishtox. That was your last connection with any telegraph 
company; any commercial telegraph company? 

Mr. McElreath. That was my last connection with tlie Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Commissioner Aishtox. Did you leave the service of your own accord? 

Mr. McElreath. Yes, sir; I quit. 
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Comni{s.sIonpr Aishton. Did you get what is called a letter of clearance or 
anything? 

Mr. McElreath. No, sir; I quit because I was being abused, and I did not 
get it. 

(Commissioner Aishton. You just resigned of your own accord? 

Mr. McEt.reath. Yes, sir. Would you care to know the circumstances? 

C/ommIs.sloner Aishton. I have no objection if you want to state them. 

Mr. McElreath. I had been assigned by Chief Operator Atkinson to work 
for the International News Service, to work on what is known as a short trick, 
from 10 o’clock until 2 o’clock every day. I had been on that as.signment since 
December. On this particular day or, say, two or three weeks before this, 
there had been an arrangement made whereby telegraphers wore reqiiird by 
the International News Service on Saturdays all the afternoon up until, say, 5 
o’clock. My time to report at the Western Union Tolegi-aph office was 6.30. I 
had worked all day there and came to the main office and the chief operator 
iiskeil me where I had been. They used the clock system with a card, and when 
I w’ent to register in my card was missing, and we knew that when the card 
was not In the rack that the chief operator had it. I went to his desk and 
asked him for my card and he said, “Where have you been all day?” And I 
told him. He said, “ You did not ask my permission.” And I said, “ You as- 
signed me. yourself,” and he said, “I did not, and the next time it happens you 
wUl have to come to see me before you go to work.” I said, IMr. Atkinson, I 
am .informed that you have made up your mind to get rid of me and that you 
told one of your traffic chiefs that if he could get anything on me to let me go, 
and I believe it is tlie best thing I can do to quit and you can give me my time.” 
That is the way I quit. 

Commissioner Aishton. Then you entered the service of the International 
News Association ? 

]\Ir. McElreath. Yes ; that was my sole employment after that. 

Commissioner Aishton. You were employoil by tlie IVc^-stcni Union Telegraph 
Co. for quite a long period at this time you left? 

JMr, McElreath. I M\as in that (iffico for one year and have been a teleg- 
rapher for 26 years, most of the time with commercial companie.s in the com- 
mercial work. 

Commissioner Aishton. With your time divided betwerti the Postal and the 
Western Union Cos.? 

Mr. McElreath. I have worked for both companies*; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. You testified, I tiiink, aliout men giving false names 
In order to get employment; you testified to that, but you did not iiave to give a 
false name in order to got work, did you? 

Mr. McEi.reattt. No, sir; I never did. 

(Commissioner Aishton. You never felt that necessary? 

Mr. McElreath. No; I never had occasion to, being an expert telegraplier. 

Commissioner Aishton. I ‘•understood you to say that you had per.soiial ex- 
perience with tlie black list in your own ca.se? 

Mr, McElreath. Yes. 

Oiininissioner Aishton. In your own case? 

:\rr. McElreath. Yes, sir; I was informed by a confidential man to the chief 
operator that my name was on the black list; but I have never appealed to the 
Western Union for a position since. 

Commissioner Aishton. This was since you resigned from the service of the 
Western Union? 

Mr. :McElreath\ Yes. ‘ 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. And prior to the time ami during your entii’e service 
with the commercial telegraph companies you had no experience or knowledge 
about the black list in your own iiersonal case? 

Mr. McElreath. No, sir; not in my own personal case. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did t understand you to .say that the granting by 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. of a pension of $25 a month to one of their 
men who had grown old in the .service was the direct cause of his suicide or 
murder, as you call it? 

Mr. McElreath. No, sir; you misunderstood me. 

(Commissioner Aishton. I thought your testimony was to that effect? 

;Mr. IMcElreath. No; not the granting of the pension caused it; but it was 
the fact that lie was retired that broke his heart. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, Mr. McElreath, you testified that you had 
knowledge of hundreds of tragic cases of the same tenor to tliose two that you 
cited. 
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Mr. McElreatii. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you the names and cireuinstanees of any such 
cases that you can submit? 

Mr. McElkeath. I can procure a number of names and submit tliem. 

Commissioner AisJy'ON. I would ask that a list be prepared, if you can do so, 
and submit them to flie commission. 

;Mr. McEi.reath. Y^ou understand that not all of these men are dead, that 
some have been reinstated and are working for the teiegrapii company. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, Mr. McKlreath, that y<ni would make a list of 
those witidn your knowledge tiiat would form a basis for your statement that 
you know of hundreds of those cases and submit it to the commission. 

Mr. McElreath. How many names would you suggest? Will 100 be sufli- 
cient? 

Commissioner Aishton. If you will modify your statement in the record to 
show that tliere were only 100 cases the commission will be satisfied with 100; 
but M’hen you say that there are hundreds of such cases we ought to have more. 

Mr. McElreatji. I will modify my statement in the record to that effect, aiM 
I think I can provide a list of 100. 

Commissioner Aishton. That will he satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Let tlie testimony of the witness he modified in that par- 
ticidar point where he said he knew of hundro<ls of similar caMes to read that 
lie knew of a luindred cases. Now. IVir. M<‘EIreatlL if yon will, fu'rnish a list of 
the names and addresses of such persons which might serve as a' basis for your 
statement. 

Commissioner Aishton. I would furtlier request, Mr. Cbairmnn. that when 
that list is furnished for the record that the Western Union Telegraph Co., or 
any other companies by wliom these men were employed, be given an oppor- 
tunity to furnish their record in tliose cases. 

Mr. McElreath. That would he very satisfactory to me. 

(List of names furnished by witness appears among the exhibits at the end 
of this subject as “McKlreath Exhibit.”) 

Commissioner Atsuton. Now, Ylr. McElreath, T do not want to go too much 
into detail, but T belhwe yon stated, in <*ases of appeal, to Mr. Brooks particu- 
larly, that decisions w^-c always in favor of the company’s officers: In other 
words, that the employee was turned down by some set form of reply? 

ISfr. YIcElreath. I did not say always; bnt I said in most all cases that had 
been taken up. 

Commissioner Atshton. I Inferred from your tesiimony that it was in nil 
cases, and I would like to have the record so cleared to sliow that it was not all 
cases. 

IMr. McElreath, It was not in all cases. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have knowledge of cases where einplo.vees have 
appealed their cases or taken them np with Mr. Brooks or other officers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. wliere tiie decision was in favor of the employee? 

Mr. McElreath. Yes; where they have been reinstated. 

Commissioner Atshton. Now, you were in tlie employ of tlie Western Union 
Telegraph Co. for a number of years in different places, Mr. McElreath. How 
many years was it? 

Mr. McElreath. I have been telegraphing 25 years, and during that time I 
suppose I spent, I will say, as many as three years with the Western Union. 

Commissioner Aishton. You spent three years with the Western Union Tele- 
gi-aph Co.? ’ • • 

Ylr. McElreath. Yes. 

Commissioner Atshton. And during that period, did you personally exiie- 
rience what you might call brutal treatment ns testified to by you as being 
g(‘nernl toward the employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. McElreath. No; I would not stand for lt.» 

Commissioner Aishton. No; I should not Judge from your appearance that 
you had been very brutally treated. 

Thank yon, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to see if you can give me some information 
about n matter in regard to which I asked yesterday ; it was testified yester- 
day that men put on the bonus received most of the siiort messages. Now, 
I would like to know how that comes about and whether it is a cause of dissat- 
isfaction among tlie operators in tiie office, or do you know anything about 
that? 
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Mr. 1\IcEli{eath. T would rather yon would let one of our following witnesses 
take that matter up, because I never worked bonus. That is another thing I 
did not belfeve in. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right 

Commissioner Atshton. Just one more question, please, Mr. McElreath; 
you are an ofTuer of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union the present time? 

Mr. McElkeath. I am. 

Commissioner Atsuton. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. IMcKlreath ; you will be per- 
manently excused. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. T. W. CARROLL. 

Chariman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Air. Cakroll. T. W. Carroll. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What is your bu.siness, please? 

Mr. Cakkoll. Division trattic superintendent of tlie Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. AN'here do you reside? 

Air. Carroll. At Chicago. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Will you please stale, Air. Carroll, in a general way, your 
duties and the territorial limits of your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Cabholl. 1 linve about 525 independent, 370 branches, about 7,0(X) rail- 
road ottices to provide facilities for. Tii .31 of the larger oflices I have to 
provide forces ; the force of the otln'r oilices is taken care of by the commercial 
Buperintendents. I also have to look after tlie chi.s.s of service, tlie general 
operating conditions, the comfort and welfare of the employee.s, and matters 
of that kind in connection with the general operation of the system. 

Chairman Walsh. A\'hat are the geographical limits? 

Air. ('akroi.l. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Alissouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Alinnosota, North and 80111 li I)akota. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have heard the testimony liore, Air. Carroll, with 
reference to tlie working conditions in the oilices of your company? 

Air. Carroll. Yes, sir; and I have been very miicli interested in them; I 
did not know we had any such conditions. *'• 

Chairman Walsh. lieginning with tlm Chicago office, will you please make 
your comment on the hoiir.s of latior, the times of relief, the mode of granting 
the relief, the necessity, if there be a necessity, for the so-called “split tricks,” 
the amount of uork performed a day, including the bonus sy.stem. I will try to 
avoid asking sp(‘citlc qu(‘stions. as you have been here and have listened to 
the testimony, and I would like your statement to cover the whole proposition. 

Air. Carkoi.l. In gcnci-sd, days in the Chicago operating room, the liours for 
a day’.s stint are nine; eiglit hours for split tricks, are our standard hours. We 
Iiave a great many seven ifnd one-half hour tricks that we estahlislied some time 
since, some time ago. 

We have seven and one-half hour early night tricks, seven-hour late night 
trick.s, and I believe that wo have some women employees on the early night 
tricks who are working six and one-half or six and three-quarter hours for a day. 

A.S regards short relic'f, the established rule in the office is 15 minutes in tlie 
morning and 15 minutes in the afternoon, given at once, or within a very few 
minutes, 

I think Air. AIcElreath, in this testimony just now, ma<le a romarkahlo state- 
ment; It Is reniArkable the amount of information tliat he lias for a man that 
has not been in tlie service for a very long time. 1 think his statements are 
a little bit off. He has taken an exceptional case. 

I tliink that the commission ought to have our card.s, on wliich the reliefs are 
stamped twice a day, in and out of the office, which will show evidence entirely 
contrary to that which you nave received. I should be glad to furnish you 
any number ; 10,000 if you want to go over them. 

Now, if there are any conditions I have not stated, I do not know. I am 
getting a copy of all the testimony, and I am going into it and see. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I will say this, that we will furnish you with an In- 
vestigator from our_staff and he will take the number that you believe would 
demonstrate the real condition and go over it with you personally. 

Mr. Carroix. Air. Chairman, you can linve from 1 to 100,000 of the card.s 
that are on file down there. I would like to have you go over tliem, because it 
is a point I think that ought to be straightened out. 
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Of course, I notice<l a great deal of tlie examination of tlie teslimony hero 
Is more or less of a post-mortem nature, going long back before my time. * Some 
of those conditions may have existed, possil)ly, and I am sorry to hear it. I 
can’t help you out, except in the past two years and a half, since I have been 
an operating official In this territory. Put I can help you out in testimony when 
I was with the other^ompany, if you want to refer to that. 

Chairman Walsh. What other company? 

]\Ir. CAimoLL. I was with the Postal Co. four years, as an operating official. 
As a. matter of fact, I believe. I gave the telegrai>hers of Cliicago tlie lirst 
working rules they had. 

There was some testimony here yesterday aliout the Postal employees, I I)t‘- 
lieve the president made a mistake, I think Mr. Konenkamp made a mistake 
in his testimony. I worked with the committ<‘e about throe weeks, and I 
know tliat tliey were working under a l>o(»k of rules. I received tlie coinmittcc. 
I just wanted to slate now that that part of the testimony was probably over- 
looked by tlie men who testified. 

Chairman Walsh. Decribe that a little more completely into the record. 
You may offer this. 

Mr. Caruoi.l. Pack in 1906 tlie employees of the Poslal Telegraph Co. indi- 
cated tliey would like to liave .some kind of working rules from the telegraph 
company, and rnjgotiated with the ollicials liigher ui>. And General Superin- 
tendent Nally came in one day and asked if 1 would he good enough and sit in 
and help out in formulating rul<‘s to protect tlie oiiiploye<‘s. I did so. I think 
it took us a week or 10 days. I do not just recall tlie members of that com- 
mittee. I can recall three of the members of the committee that w’ere to .see 
]ne, called on me afterwards to submit tlu'ir various grievances; I lliink Ihiul- 
son was one, and another was Craig, and the third Afoore. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give ns the wages paid in jour office, 
take the inaximiim rate and tell us how many reciMved that rate, and the 
minimum and Imw many received that, and what might lie an average rale of 
M’age in between. 

IMr. CAimoLL. I think I have that, INIr. Chairman. You are talking about the 
^lorse ojierators, I assume? 

(.Umirman Walsh. Give us all of them. You can Ixdter exjdain it tliaii I can. 

Mr. Cakroll. We ha/e a long story, if ytni want It. 

Chairman Walsh. t\'ell, give us the? story, and make it as brii'f as you can. 
Answer the question I ask(‘d you, which is, how many you had that got tlie 
minimum rate and liow many the maxiinum rate, ami how many iti lietween. 
You might ajiproximate it if you can do it that way. 

Mr. Carroll. Tiiere are 23 operators receive $100 a month in Cliicag*). I am 
talking about Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Let ns take (jiiicago, then. 

IMr. C.umoLL. I can submit tlie entire division if you want it. It is on my 
desk. • 

Chairman AValsh. AVcll, give us the division tlien. 

Mr. Carroll. At .^Oo, two; at tJdrty; at .$85, sovonty-tliree ; at $80. two 
liiiiulrod and fifty-two; at $7."), one hundred and thirty-seven: at $70. forty- 
five; at $05, twenty-two; at $00, fourteen; at $55, three; at $50. five; at $45, 
two; at $40, three. The last eight employees are graduates from our checking 
and clerical force within tlio past y(*ar and a half. 

Chairman AYalsh. AATiat is tlu? total? 

Mr. Carroll. The total, I think, is 000, appi-oximatcly 000, Alorsc (»pcrators 
on tlie Chicago roll at the present time. • 

Commissioner Alshton. .Just a moment. Tliat includes the main offices 
as u ell as these drug stores and hotels? 

Mr. Carroll. No. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. .Tust tlie main office?^ 

Mr. Carroll. Those ofiices are, as a rule, under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mercial department. 

I read the statement regarding the conditions. T do not believe that I care 
to go back to the time that tlie Indians w(‘re building bonfires on the hills and 
trading skins for the nraount of work done, liecaiise it is really of no value 
for comparative purposes to go into conditions as they report in 1S70. There 
has been no information submitted as to wlint a barrel of Hour cost at that 
time, or a pair of .shoes, or what clotlies cost, I do not think much of the 
record that has been submitted. 
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I would want to take 1008. take the Government investigation for my basis 
of figures. You recall in 1908 the Government made a report of wages. At 
that time in the Chi<*ago oflice. at the rate of $40, there were 6.3 employees on 
at that rate ; in 1915, 0.41 per cent. At $45, in 1908, 2.9 per cent ; 1915, 0.28 of 1 
per cent. At $50, 2.9 per cent 

Chairman Walsh. If we could just have that for a moment, Mr. Carroll, I 
would make the sugge.stion that you give us something from the recoiHl in 
1908 that would parallel tlie wages as you have stated them here, that we 
might grant it in a larger way. How many were getting $100 a month, and 
so on, as yon liave given? 

Mv. C.vjmoLL. Of coni'se, I could do that, hut T just would have to multiply 
these percentages. These are put on a i)ercentage basis, because the Govern- 
ment did at that time, and, of course, it is just a matter of multiplying. 

(’hairnmn AVat.sh. Go ahead with it, then, and we will carry tlnit along as 
best we can. 

Mr. Caiikoll. I have jn<t wanted to show also the low salaries that are being 
cut out. I will explain to y()u why they are being cut out. 

Chairman Walsh. Do it in your own way. 

Mr Carroll. $5.5, 2.5 at that time; 1915, *0.41 ; $60, .5.7 in 1908; in 1915, 1.93. 
At .STO. ^0.3 at tlait time: at llie present time G.20. At $75. 20.1 at tliat time; 
now it is 19.15. At $80. 20 per cent at that time; now. 35., 53. You can see the 
salanes have been jumped over to the .$80 cla.^.s. Eighty-five dollars at that 
lime, 5.4 jht cent: at tlH‘ i)resont tim<‘. 10.75 per cent. At .$90 at that time, 
1.7 per cent; at the present time. 6.20 per cent At $95, 0.2 of 1 per wnt at 
tliat time; now, 2.48 per cent. One hundred dollars to $125, 5.5 per cent at 
that time; now, 11.3 ixt cent 

The report goes on to show that the lower salaries have been very much 
trimmed out; they have Ix'en transferred over into the higher-priced men. 
That is in a measure chai'geahle to this condition: Tlie automatic apparatus 
has in the past years developed in the telegraph tield, and a great many cir- 
cuits on which first-class men were working at that time are now in tlie auto- 
matic service, and tlie first-class men are now working on what a few years 
ago were classed as se(‘ond and third class circuits. They are receiving the 
saine rate of wages and salaries employees recxdved a^few*ye;irs ago prior to 
1907 for handling 400 messages a day, I would say, from 275 to 4.50 messages a 
day. They are now working on circuits rnnning between, I would say, 1.50 
and possibly 2.30. I'hose are the actual operations which I shall be glad to 
have your investigator look into when be comes down. If you will permit 
me 

Ghiiirman M'alsti. .lust one minute. I don’t understand this exactly. Did 
you give the automatic department in your tabulation you just gave us? 

Mr. Carroll, I have it lu're. I haven’t it in the tabulation, and only know 
I ('an give it in a general way, and a rule wliich I succeeded in having our 
people approve, in 1014 oi*'the latter part of 101.3, possibly August. 

(’liairman Wal.sii. What change did the introduction of the past year of the 
iiiitoniatic make in the character of the employment? That is, dld'it take off 
expert telegraphers and put on tliose that were less expert? 

Mr. Carroll. During the jiast year I do not believe that we have added 
any — oh, y(‘S ; we hav(* added a f(‘w automatics. There is not any comparison 
between the antonmtie operator and a Morse operator. 

Chairman Wai sti. Now. liy getting the automatics, how many ]Morse operators 
could yon dispose of, or, did yon disjxKse of? 

Mr. Carroll. ‘The nninher of circuits in operation in the Chicago office, I 
tiiink, perhaps affected 20 or 25 operators. 

Chairman Walsh, Twenty or 25 operators out of the whoh‘?. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What isjhe salary of an antoinatic operator? 

Mr. Carroll. The automatic opera tor.s’ salaries, I will i-ead them to you : 
One at $75, 3 at $70, 5 at .$65, 8 at $60, 15 at $.55, 1 at $52.50, 22 at $.50, io at 
$47. 20 at .$45, 17 at $42.50, 31 at $40. 2.3 at $37..50, 37 at $35. 

(3iairman Walsh. In what office's are those? 

Mr. Carroll. In Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are thoj-e in the Chicago ofiice nltogetlier— how 
many automatic operators? 

Mr. Carroll. The nuinlxT of automatic operators in Chicago, 139 fenvale and 
62 male. The total females, the last time I checked up In connection witli the 
change of hours to an eight-hour basis, I thing it was 188 total. 
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Chairman Walsh. In the whole <listi‘ict what are the relative proportions as 
to the sexes in your employ? 

Mr. Cabroll. I think it is about between So and 40 per eent. 

Chairman Walsh. Women? 

Mr. Cabholl. Yes;. that Is, InCiuling all departments. In the Chicago oflU'e 
it runs, male operators 490 and female 72 — Morse operators. 

Cliairman Walsh. It might be interesting to know wliether or not this in- 
troduction of automatics has advanced and developed; that is, wliether or not 
it would be extended. Is it likely to continue to take the place of some more of 
the regular operators? 

Mr. Carroll. Tliere is no question about it. The automatic telegraph oi>era- 
tion is exactly in parallel to the electric light superseding the lamp; to the 
electric car sui^erseding the horse car; ami going on down through the line of 
jirogress. There are brains all over the country working on automatic opera- 
tions to improve conditions and congestion, and so on, and so foi’th, and it is 
bound to bring it out. I don’t know that there is any use of introducing tlie 
argument in any way in connection with the conditions of the Morse operators. 
1‘rogress is responsilde for a great many operators — Idorse operators— not being 
('inployed to-day. But the public must be first considered ami served. Of 
course, the conditions brought about by the war last year is the main thing that 
is resi)onslble for so many men being out of employment in the telegra])h field 
to-day. And on July 1 or August 1 of last year, I venture to‘ say, prm ticaUy 
every Morse operator on our roll was making full time or better, possibly, with 
(he exception of a few late comers. And after the falling off in business de- 
veloped, the problem was to take care of the Morse operators. We suspended 
pi'actically any further action In the direction of automatics, with the exception 
of one or two that we had contracts for and were uncompleted and we had to 
curry them out. 

The ne.xt problem, then, was this: Sliall we take the older etiiployeos and give 
them full lime, or shall wo try to take cure of ns many telegraphers ns possible 
by dividing the lime that we have. 

will lua-haps give you a little interesting information that Is not gener- 
ally known, I believe, nor to one or two of my friends boi‘e to the left, ami it 
might be interesting ^ them to know it. This is something for you (ad- 
dressing IMr. Konenkamp). • 

The present total Morse operators on the nnassigned list throughout the 
division wonhl run sonieLliing like this. Possibly I had better explain the un- 
assigned list as it is to-day and the extra list as has boon referred to hero. 

Tliere was once upon a time in the telegraph service when the extra list 
was a desirable position for the hog, as he is generally known, a man that 
wants to work all the time. And during the past two or three years that has 
been entirely eliminated, and the telegraph proposition lias been put more 
or less on an engineering basis. , 

Tlie circuit loads are taken qiiartorly at some places and sometimes monthly, 
and the force assigned in accordance with that load. A load on a telegraph 
(‘irenit Is very much similar to the slop<xs on the side of a mountain. There 
are peaks and valleys in it all day long. And there is a considerable amount 
of dead time in every teh'graph ollice. And that time, as I will .show you, cuts 
down the operator’s average. 

To give you some idea of the conditions avo had to contend with during the 
past several months, In which I am afraid we have been severely criticized 
for, and I may say I was very largely responsible for •the criticism, it was my 
decision that we should endeavor to take care of every employee we had, every 
man that telegraphs, beciinso other labor conditions Avere in bad condition, 
you knoAV. Tlire are a great many men out of Avork. Tliei-e Avas possibly no 
chance for them to get into other fields. So it Avas a ca.se of feeding them. 
’I'hat is all you can say— feeding the men. It aa«ls not a job. We did not at- 
tempt to say we aa'ouUI give them a Job. Detroit had 15 per cent, Cleveland 
23 per cent, MllAvniikec 15 per eent. Kansas City 29. You have heard idwut 
Kansas City. Cincinnati 18, Toledo 16, Minneapolis 31, Chicago 26. more than 
the load <*ailcd for, and Ave could have out of the 162 men that Ave have carrietl 
the unassigiied roll dropped KM) more Avithout in any way hurting the 
service It Avould not liave been a fair thing to the operators. That is all. St. 
Paul 13, St I.ouis 30. Another had point. I will probably hear from that 
before I get through. Columbus, 10 per cent ; Duluth, 6 per cent ; Fargo, 47 
T>er eent Fargo is a small office, and Ave had t\>'o or three or four boys there 
that lived there ; they had their homes there, and the only thing to do Avas to 
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try to take cm*© of these people that had esabllshed homes in these various 
places. Indianapolis, 4.9 per cent. That has been the cause for this unrest 
you have heard talked about around this table. You can’t blame the men. A 
man that is anxious to ^york, and the work is not there, he is going to be dis- 
satisfied. You would l)e dissatisfied ; so would I. It is a ^fectly natural con- 
dition. You also heard of the ' 

Commissioner Lemvon. Make that a little more clear how you take care 
of those men? 

IMr. Cakholl. In some of the oflices we inquired among some of the older 
employees, asked if they would take a day or two ofC a month. We had very 
few — I recall out of tlie entire western division we had two complaints. Both 
of tiiose came from wonten. One of them was a married woman and she ought 
to have been home, in my judgment. 

Now, that is a fair way of handling it; and in the balance of the country 
it was taken care of in this way. 

All the extra work by men who formerly would possibly be requested to work 
an hour or two overtime ou the shorter tricks. si)lit-trick men, that were always 
anxious to work an hour or two because their hours were short anyway, that 
was all cut off. It was divided among the unassigned men or the men tliat 
really did not have a job. Their names were ou the roster of the Western 
Union for the purpose of getting a regular position when the time came. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any others of that sort you would like to sub- 
mit, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. C.viiimLL. Wliy. periini»s you vvouhl be intereste<l in tlie variation of the 
load in a telegraph office within a year. The load in the Chicago office varies 
between the valley of February and the i>eak along in tlie summer months of 
38 per cent. 

Chairman AValsh. That is the amount of work iloneV 

All*. Cahkoll, The number of telegrams. 

Commissioner Lennox. One mouth 38 per cent more than in the low? 

Mr. Cauroll. We have this within a year. But we have some variation that 
goes through it pretty much every day and month. We ha\e a variation be- 
tween Monday and Saturday of 22 i>er cent right along. 

Now. the question of ad\aaces in salaries. Is there i^nythiiig you would like 
to know about that? 

Chairman AValsh. I have some other questions to ask you, and the other com- 
missioners will probably want to ask some quest ion.s. 1 thought I would give 
you an opportunity to put in what yon have yourself, either of original matter, 
or what might be deemed in reply to what already has been said, you imder- 
sUiiid. 

Mr, Carroll. It is pretty hard. I did not keiq) a tab on except some things 
that were said here regarding office conditions. 1 would rather sum that up 
at one time. 1 have touched ou it. 

Chairman AValsh. A goixl deal here lia.s been said about the employment of 
special agents by your cempany. 1 wFb, if ixissible, you would go into the 
W'hole plan or practice of how it is done, how it is operated, how they make 
reports, and what you would do— the whole business— without my asking any 
questions, if that is possible. 

Mr. Cakkot.l, AVeli, I will toll you my .'<tory. Perhaps I can explain it that 
way better. AA’hen I arrived in Chicago I had a fellow out here that was 
known as a siiecial agent. I believe liis name was C. O. Rhoderlck, as near 
as I can recall it. He h/id been hired at some time in the imst, hired by some 
fellow by the ii^me of Shoemaker, as I get it. And I think from the duties I 
have assigned vou might pi*obabl.v realize that it is really a job— it is not a 
position. Aud*it will be more or less interesting, I was more or less inter- 
ested iu the subject of labor and of the operators. I was one mys(df. I have 
suffered in my life bv strikes ..and lost a job myself by a strike, onc*e, when I 
was a member of the b. II. T., and I am more or less iu .sympathy with the fellow 
down the line, because I am ou the firing line wfitli them every day. I could 
not believe that it w^is necessjuy to have a man following another around to 
see whether he was a union man or not. I thought possibly the best way to 
go about it WAS to try and feel the pulse of the employees, see just how far 
they were in sympathy wdth the movement, and then 1 could determine what 
was best to be done. And I started out on that plan. I hud received Instruc- 
tions that I was to furnish this giim-shoe fellow with certain names 

Chaii-maa AA’^alsh. Fiom whom did you i-eceive your instructions? 
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Mr. Oabrou. T couldn’t loll yon. The inslrnction.s wore llioro on iny dOJ^k, 
without a sij<iiature, “Mr. So-aiid-HO Is special agent” 

Chairman Wat-su. No signature there from whom it was? We would like to 
get to the real responsibility. Now, you remember the president, he did not like 
these fellows, and he did not want — he did not really know anything about 
them; and you say 4liat you started out with an unsigned note, miming one. 
Now, just to .‘Stimulate you to giving the fai ls, and no nUiection, of course, it aj)- 
pears incredible to nio a good, Intelligent man would pick up a notice imsigiied 
by anybody and start out on a line of operation, a biisines.s o[>eration, without 
having some knowledge about it. Now, at least — one minute, please — at least 
an able-bodied suspicif)n. I ask you to be perfectly frank about it, and let us 
get at it. 

^Tr. Carroll. T will. Tiiere may luivo been a note; there may have been in- 
structions, Mr. Walsh ; I don’t know whether there were or not. 1 wouldn’t 
say definitely; it may be possible. Mr. Lloyd, the man T .succeeded, saiil to me. 
“(kiiToll, your gum-slioe man is Rhoderick.” Now, I know absolutely nothing 
about that. If I did, Mr. Chairman, I would tell you. At the lime tliat uork 
was going on, I was assigned to hnildiiig up the overland circuits in the western 
division, down through tlie Soutli and as far a.s ITalmiia, Cul).a. 1 devoted all 
my time during that period when I was eonne^-ted with Mr. Brooks’s oflice to 
.special assignment, building up tbe .service, obtaining the plant conditions, and 
reporting to him. So I can’t enligliten you. You will have to tinr! the ftdlow 
that preceded me on the job. wh(‘tlior be had any instrud ions or not. I can 
not say. 

Chairman Walsti. Have you any knowledge of these special agents? 

]\Ir. Cakrot-l. No, sir ; not 

Chairman Walsh (interruptiiig). Yon lucard it ti'stifiod here by the 

president of the company that at the present time he tliouglit tliere were about 
12; and you heai’d Mr. Brooks say that theri' weri' between 1" {nul 20, and tiuit 
they were distributed tliroughout the various <lop}irfm(‘nts. I’rom the gen- 
tlemen 1 understand you occupy your position and have a <lii*e(‘t control of 
tlicMU, Is it a fact there are any under yon? 

]Mi‘. Carroi.i.. Mr. (.''hairmun, 1 will ('oni'cNS I iMve held a bo!) Hush, i think, 
for about two years. 

Cliairman Walsh. liPhat is that? 

]\rr. Carroll. I had a short liand, in ^okor — I gnes.^ that is \\ lait they call it — 
and I was hliifllng all the time for two years in regard to the Rhoderick matter; 
I h.ave iievcu’ .sent out but foiii’ men ; one of them was to locate some race — Uaiks 
in race business — that ha<l l>een rei»orte(l to na*. That was thi’ongh a drug 
store in the Grand Pacific Hob'l. I hnntod around for somcl^ody to send, and 
they sent me an old shuifh to go on and tind it out. 

(Hiaiiiuan ^^'ALsIr. l\'ho scait (he slouHi lo you? 

Mr. Carroll. One of our felhovs <ho\n thei-(‘ ask« *1 if they l;ntov somebody, 
a man I couhl get to go out and chair ttiat nj). , 

Chalrniaii Walsh. One of your fellows, wIktc? 

IMr. Carroli.. The l^’estcu-n Union, oiu' of the oflicials: I don't recall just who 
It was, asked for a man whom I might tiust (o go out and fry and locate these 
operators, or otlicrs that may he giving out information in race messages. The 
others — I liad naui covering the citii's in the eastern division and on the western 
division, to locati' the spot from wlii<-Ii the bucket shop in Cincinnati was re- 
ceiving stock quotations, and aftm' tracing him around through various sec- 
tions of the country we landed liim at Louisville, Ky. That is the beginning 
and the end of my giim-.slioe work. P>ut I will conbess (Piat 1 lef^it b(‘ understood 
that I had a force, hut as I was going to recite to you I did not see the real 
necessity for it. 

I sounded, as I thought, the level-hoaded fellows in tlie operating room 
through various channels. They did not seem to be in high sympathy with the 
present plan of organization. Tliey did not sci^the objei*t in any way of tlie 
organization any more than T had. They were not in high sympathy with it 
because of the fact they had been .stampeded and started; they had suffered 
in 1007, and they wanted to see .some controlling factoi*s before they again en- 
tered the proposition. 

As I said, what is the use of wasting m<)in*y mi gumsluK' men when there 
is actually no necessity for it? 

Now, your investigator, if you will .send him down 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Permit me just a minute. When was the 
discharge of the telegraph operators in St. liOuis? What was the date? That 
was testified to by Mr. Koueukamp. 
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Mr. Carroll. That was lu 1012, wasn't it, Mr. Konenkninp? 

Mr. Konenkamp. The last discharge was four weeks ago. 

Mr. Carroll. Well, we will get to that in due time. 

(Jmirmaii 1\ alsii. Idle we are on that subject of six'cial agents, I take It 
you had one that came here that you got the use of for the purpose of locating 
union men. That is a fair statement of your testimony, L take it? 

Mr. Carroll. Practically so. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the qualification? 

air. Carroll. The only qualilication is this, that I get reports from chief 
operators in the field as to general labor conditions. 

Chairman \\ a]>sh. Do you have any men in the service that you pay an 
( xtra compensation to, to give you tliat sort of information that are nut regu- 
larly called special agents? 

Mr. Carroll. What information? 

Chairman A\ alsh. As to whether or not nu'U belong to unions? 

Mr. Carroll. Any specific person? Would you put it this way? 

Chairman Walsh. I am not asking for the names of them. 

Mr. Carroll. Not the names, no; but, Mr. Chairman, tiiis is what I want to 
know : Every man in business keeps a line on what is going on in his affairs. 

Chairman Walsh. I am not criticizing you ; really, I am not, but I want to 
get at the fact. 

Mr. Carroll. I want to distinguish between the two things. One Is sending 
men out and asking them to get and bring back to me tiie names of individuals 
connected with an organization. Tliat is one thing. 

The other proposition is tins: Mhat is tlie feeling of our people. I must 
know that. 

Chairman Walsh. The distinction is very clear. You get information from 
your own force wherever yon can get it, as io general labor conditions, including 
the joining of unions,. and tilings of that sort? 

Mr. Carroll. Absolutely. 

Chairman Malsh. Dissatisfaction. Now, my question is: Do yon pay em- 
ployees for information of that kind, either by increased wages or by specific 
payment? 

Mr. Carroll. I would say that possibly there arc sonu* men on our pay roll 
wlio are receiving possibly .$5 or a montli more for rtqiorting from time to 
time the general feeling of tlie men. And we get soim^ iiretty good stuff, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, give mo in your district how many men there are of 
that kind. 

Mr. Carroll. I would say at the outsiile two, that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. In tlie whole territory ? 

Mr. Carroi.l. In the wliole territory. 

Chairman AValsh. AMiat has been the greatest number, Mr. Carroll, since you 
have been in the emyiloy? 

Mr. Carroll. Possibly four. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon discharge*!, or do you discharge, men on the 
information furnished by those individuals without furtlier investigation of 
yonr own? 

r.Ir. Carroll. I Iiave never recei\(‘d any. 

Chairman AValsh. You have never received any what? 

Mr. Carroll. Any names; therefore, I did liot liave to discluirgo lliem. 

I would not have dischargeil tiieiu until 1 had made a complete and thorough 
investigation of each question, and the question that always struck me is. How 
can I investigate? 

Chairman Walsh. D<j these men report direct to you or does it come through 
some other ofl^icial? 

Mr. Carroll. Generally comes through .some other ofilci.al. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat oti^^er official ; what rank? 

Mr. Carroll. Chief oiierator. I think in one case I got a very interesting 
story, and on the general trend of gossip thing.s that ought to be done and such 
as that. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlio authorizes the payment of these men? You do not 
know whether these men get paid for that or uot, do you? 

Mr. Carroll. There may be some provision or arrangement made — may have 
been made prior to ray time— to put them on a salary ; that the salary had been 
adjusted, or something that I would not know. 
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Chairman ^^'ALSII. DJi'cctln^c your attention to the discharge — the reason for 
the discharge of tlie telegrajdi operators in St Louis — give your own statement 
of It, please. 

Mr. CAjmoLL. I would he glad to answer any question you have with regard to 
that, liecause I that there have been so many statements made, Mr. 

'Walsli, on both sides, that it is not quite clear to me just which of them Is 
correct. 

Cliairnian Walsh. I am asking you, as the responsible head of this concern 
jind in special charge of tlie matter, to get your own statement as to why the 
* men were discharged. I don’t want to ditlereiitiate in the nialler to get the 
statement. 

Mr. Cakuolt.. I have received nj) to llu' ja-estuit time rei)ori,s on 18 of (hem. 

Cliairman WJiat were they ilischarged for? 

I\Ir. CAintoLL. A'ai’iuus causes. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Give tlie various causes. 

Mr. Caiuioll. Euiiio of tlann because of llieir liabits; others for going to 

Venice, Aladison, and East St. Louis; and one of tiuun being a Sliylock, who 

holds the notes at tlie pri'smit time of about four or five. 

Chairman Walsh. I\ir. Carroll, ean you say conscientiously that none of your 
men were discharged on account of the organization, complaining of conditions 
or having grievances as to wages, hoars of relief, and matters of tluit sort, that 
might be called purely industrial reasons? 

Mr. CAimoi-r.. h'rankly, I think that tliere are about four or live of theiiL 

1 know’' of one case specially, wdio went up to the eliief operator, held his card 

up uuder Ills nose, I think, and when you draw' lire that way you are liable to 
get it. I think there are four. 

OhulrinaJi Walsji. You say conscientiously four, liv(*, or six that w’cre dis- 
charged had union cards? 

:Mr. Caiiuoll That is my understanding of it ; liiat that was ojie of the 
factors involved. 

Chairman ’WAi.sir. Did these men tliat were disch.arged for lieing SliyliK'ks 
and going to Venice and these otlier matt(Ts also liave union cards? 

Mr. CAiUiOLL. I could not tell you. Various statements have been made.. 
I understand Mr. Kon^ikamp made the statement that live of them only — I 
understood he inttde tliat statement — tlfsit had cards. 

Chairman Walsh. You can't remember? 

^Ir. Calkoix. No. 

Chairman AVALstr. AVliat do you say tibout it? l->id you imike any inquiry 
its to w’hclher or not they also bad union cards? 

Air. Caiujoix. The jnv(‘stigation is now going on. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kiml enougli at the coimliision of tlie Investi- 
gation to submit; that information to us? 

Mr. Cz\.i{KOLL. I w’ouhl he glad to. • 

(hiairmaii WAt.sii. In answer lo tliat question? 

Air. Caiiroll. Ah‘S. 

Chairman Walsh. A'ou can’l say at tiu' prostait time whether tliose lield union 
cards or not? 

Air. Cakkoll. AVheii that investigation is completed, I will make a complete 
report and send it along to our peoiile in New York and tell them you w’ant it 
and to please forward it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. Now, at the present time your information 
is that but four of them liad union cards? > , 

Air. Carkoll. I liaveii’t any positive information on It at all. I am just 
taking the statement as I get it. I understood Air. Koncukamp made the state- 
ment that only live of the discharged employce.s arc members of the union. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you any Information outside of that wdilch you have 
received from Air. Koneiikamp as to tlio number V 

All*. Carroll. I did not receive that information from liim until, in a general 
way, yesterday, I was talking to him. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you have any inforuiation prior lo that lime, of your 

Cakroll AVe have not. AA’o have iidvieii that quite a number of them, 
it is alleged, are members of the union. 

Chairmau AValsh. Your owu information, I mean the information of the 
^Mr^O^ABROLL. The information of the company, positive iiiformutlon? 
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Chairman Walsh. Positive or not positive, the Information of the (^niipany. 

Mr. Carroll. Has not reached me; reliable Information rej^arding the dis- 
missal down there. The completed investigation has not reached me. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your present information on the subject as to the 
number of them that had union card.s — what Is that? . 

Mr. Carroll. I received this morning the Investigation of 17 of them at tlie 
present time, and I tried to recite to you the causes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them have union cards of the 17? 

Mr. Carroll. They did not state. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no knowledge of it? 

Mr. Carroll. No ; I haven’t any knowledge of it at this time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Very good. I will leave that. Do you know the existence 
of what is calleci a black list? You heard it described? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes ; I have heard it described. We have a record in our oiTice 
of all employees, a record going back of employees that have been in the service 
for several years, espirially going back for two years, two years and a half, 
since I have been in Chicago ; we have a record showing all the employees that 
ai'o in the service, that have been in the service, and those that are eligble for 
service again. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon exchange service lists with other employers or 
other companies? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir; and I heard the statement made here this morning. I 
wonld divsmiss any chief operator that I cauglit, and if tlu'y will furnish evidenc(* 
to me that the clilef operator has given to another company or to any corpora- 
tion employing an operator that he was a memlHa* of any ('raft, I would dismiss 
him. As a matter of fact we try to ladp tliern to get jol)S. I think in the past 
year I think yonr investigator will hiid that I have had reinstated in th(‘ 
Western L'nion s(‘rvice anywhere between 2(X) and 4(X) employees that have 
ap]*('al('(l to me din'ctly or otlu'r otlicijils throughout the field. 

Chairman Walsh. Uc'gardless of organization afliliatlon? 

Mr. Carroll. I would ratlier have him look through tlie corr(‘spon(l(*n(‘<‘ and 
S(>e just how nuK'h of that is involves! In that. 

cimirnian Walsh. Would a telegrapher known to y<Mi to he a uieml)er of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union be given employment <4 n yonr service? 

Mr. Carroll. I think, Mr. Chalrman, 4 that IMr. Carlton (‘stablishc's tin' policy 
of the company, and I am an operating official. 

Cliuinnan Walsh, dust answer the question riglit out. 

Mr. Carroll. Of course, I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would a memlmr of a union hc' cUsohargcMi if his mem- 
bership became known? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, I know that is to be answered the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. Tin* memher w<njld be dis<iiargcil, would lie, llicn, if bis 
iiu'inbershlp was known? 

IMr. Carroll. I presumed so. As a matter of fact, I have information now of 
quite a number of fellows that are carrying cards. I think 1 have that in- 
formation in my head. 

Chairman Walsh. How did yon get it? 

Mr. Carroll. From various source.s — talking, chattcT, aial gossip — no otlicial 
reports. They are going along attending to their husinc'ss, and I imve no dirc'ct 
information they are mcsiibcrs of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon have a special agent in St. T>miis, a rc'gulur spe- 
cial agent, or one lliat^was just paid piudiaps an Jncrc'a.se from time to time, 
upon which yod htised any of your information? 

Mr. Carroll. I have not approved any expenst^ for Suix*rintendent Arm- 
strong for .several months that I know of. My records will show. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not approved any expense, is it within your 
knowledge there was such a pc'rson there? 

Mr, Carroll. No; I have not any definite knowledge? of that, that there is 
such a man. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have knowledge by hearsay? 

Mr. Carroll. Tlie last time I talked the matter over I made inquiry, and I 
was asked— I asked the question, “ Have you anybody down tliere that Is check- 
ing up the conditions? ” and the reply was that he had not ; that he was generally 
in touch with the situation himself; that If there was any .specific information 
I wanted he would be glad to get it for me. I told him I wantcsl to keep in 
touch as to the general trend in tlie ottlce with regard to the gencnail office affairs 
and conditions, and that is the only way we get it. 
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Chairman Walsh. That is your subonllnute ofhcial? 

Mr. Cabroix. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, ns I understand you, yon say you had no informa- 
tion by hearsay from him or from any other sour<*e tliat there was a spe(?ial 
agent,* a ptiid representative of tlie company, who was getting the information? 

Mr. Carroll. Nofffor that puri>osc; no; not for that particular purpose. He 
might have a man down there, as I say; he might have a man that is off the 
roll that is giving that information. 

Cliairman Wai-sh. Heing paid for it? I do not mean what lie could get from 
an employt^ by asking him. 

Mr. Carroll. Mr. Clunrinaii, if there is we can get the faets; wi* can have 
them. 

Cliairman Walsif. f am asking if y<ni know. 

iSIr. Careolj.. T do not. 

Chairman Walsh. By hearsay or of any person or in any other way? 

IMr. Carroll. Not prior to the time they were droppeil out at SI. Louis. 
Subsequent to that time I have furnished some expense to Armstrong. I do 
not know what it is for or who sent it in. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think it is for? 

Mr. Carroll. I think it was possibly for keeiiing in toneh with what w'as 
going on on the onlside. 

Chairman Walsh. How? 

Mr. Carroll. By having soim* man min.gh^ with them. What other way can 
you do it? 

(.’Iialrman Walsh. That is all I care lo know at this time. 

Mr. Carroll. I want to state this, timt I don't l)eli»‘ve that that man was to 
go out and got names, or anytliing like that. He migiit have kept in toiK'h with 
the situation. 

(Miairman Walsh. When was the nine-iioiir day put into effect? 

Mr. Carroij.. Oh, it has been in eiTe<*t — that was in elfect wIkmi I was a 
tidegraphm*, 1!() years ago. 

t'iuuriuan Walsh. When was the sev<*n and a half hour per niglit work 
establi shell? 

^Ir. Carroli,. M'hen it was standardized, I iielieve, was back in or B)07. 
There was a variation in tmirs throughout (he (Country up to that time. 

Chairman Walsh. There has h<*en a staimnent made liere aiiout the women 
in the employment of the conqiany being put upon eight hours in functional 
oftices, I have askeil the witnesses, and I also askeil Mr. Konenkamp. what 
was meant by a functional oHice. He saiii it was not <-h‘ar in his miiul. 

Mr. Carroll. Tlie Westsam rnioii Telegraph organization is divided into 
three columns — commercial, tratlic. and plant. A functional ollice is an olfice 
in which there is enongii work for em h of the thre(‘ eleimmts in it to devote 
and have a s(‘parate and distinct sm of enqiloyees on I'uch separate pay roll. 

(Jhairman AV'Ai.sir. AVliat ai‘e those otlii'es? • 

.Mr. Caiuiot.l. Oh, (lie larger ofruaes, of possibly lOO.OtM) or more; newspaper 
otlices, wliere the force lluctnati*s; the trallic department handles that; that 
would he a very small functional oflice. 

Chuirman WxVLSh. Do yon pay for overtime ;ind Sunday work? 

]\Ir. Carroll. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlial? 

I\Tr. Carroll. Seven hours. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 believe you stated you were yi the cnqiloy of the Postal 
Co. jit one lime. • 

Mr. Carroll. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walstt. Did yon d(‘al with the employees wluai einiiloyLHi by the 
Postal Co.? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. What form of organization did they have? 

Mr. Carroll. Tiiis one liere f referring to book of riilesj ; they were repre- 
senting the C. T. IT. A., wMiile tliey were not ofncially recognized. That is the 
way I have alway.s looked at it. 

Cliairman Walsh. What Is your personal information of that — of that 
method of dealing with employees? 

^Ir. Carroll. I think it is necessary to have some method of ilealing witli 
employees. I quite agree to that, and always have thought so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you substituted a day trick of nine hours for split 
tricks of seven and a half hours? 
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Mr. CAUitor.r.. We liavo < ul ;» great luany split tricks. It is very remnrkable 
i'ow I be miials ol’ tb(‘ men change. We can go back, I believe, to the time 
that our friends used to sliont their heads off, because we had split tricks. 
Now, 1 believe they have turned around and they want split tricks. I do not 
hist know where we are at on that. I do not think the men ought to be asked 
to work split tricks if we can avoid it. Do you know wlurt a split trick is? 

(Chairman Wai sit. 1 have heard it l(*stilied to here. 

Mr. (V\i{Roi.L. T <lo not approve of it. 

DoinmissioiKT O't’oNNEi.r.. .lust explain it. 

IMr. Carroj f.. A si)lit trick is a ti'ick by which an employee reports at 0 or 
b.IlO in the morning and re])orts back at rt o’chu-k in the evening ami he does 
not know win n he is going to get off. He can’t run a home. How can a woman 
ke('p a home for a man of that kind? 

(Chairman Wai.sii. You say that the union leaders want split tricks now? 

i\Ir. (V\i{noLi,. a'luw ai'iiarently do mov. I can’t make out how they are 
wanting to do the thing. I am in a (piandary. I don’t know just where we are. 
They have a perfect right to cliangcj their mind tlie same as all do. 

Commissiomu* O'Coxnkj.l. M liat is the minimum time that a man works on 


! split trick? , , 

Mr. ( ’.\rrotj-. w lUl, in some ofllccs he v.onld work seven hours and a half and 
in some oHicos it would he eiglit hours. 

(’ommissioiK'r 0 '(’oxnki.i.. I understood that .some one said that he might 
come in and work only live minutes and then ho laid off. 

]\rr. (’aiikotu-. No; lliat is tlie iinassigned list. Possibly I had bettor explain 
tlie unassigiuHl list. Tiio nmissignod list, tlie man hasn’t a job at all; that 
is all tliero is to it. His name is on tlie roster; he is waiting for a regular 
assignment. Now, tlie plan that Iia.s lu'cn followed is this; A man that is on 
the unassigiu'd list and A^'ants to go to work, he will gtd down early and put 
ills name on the list or sign up. He would be called in order except in cases 
of wliere wo wanti'd a lirst-class man to work on a heavy wire and the next 
man on tlie list was a sevond or tliird grade operator, then we would have to 
jump liim It is jusr the reverse to the testimony that has been given here that 
we jump tlie liigli-grado fellows for the low-grade fellows, because the low- 
grmio oiierators have made several protests because thov have been jumped 
scv(‘ral tiiiKH. We have had to do it hecEUse wlien we open up a heavy win? 
W(? liave got to ]mt a tirst-class man on it. 

Now, 1 rec(Mved a griail: many cemplaints during tlie winter months, for 
instanee, a great deal of my lime lias becui spent investigating various cliarges 
of favoritism, and I liavcj gone rigiit down to the ground and investigated 
thorouglily, and I liavc lieen iinabie to iiud but few cases. If there are any 
more ciisc's, T would like to have tlieni. 

Chairman 'Walsh. I la lievo .veil state<l awiiile ago that you would at anotluT 
point in your t<‘Slimony like, to give tlie working conditions in tlie office. II. ne 
you given ns tliat Infoi'ination since? 

Mr. Cakroll. Pretty much so. ' . , , 

Chairm.-n W \lsh. Is there .anylliing (>De yem wouhl like to submit, be(‘anse 
I am at tlic end of tlie direct <iiiesiion.s I ask? Is there anything else you 
would like to submit or any explanation you would like to make, further? 

Mr CvRROT.T.. There was some talk during the— I believe I have seen some 
Matenu'nt to (lie cff»Tt lliat we wiTO reducing salaries, and so on and so forth. 

Ohalrm-m AVvrsii. Weil, there was some complaint made tliat I did not ask 
you ahont, to the, effect that when there was a vacancy in a J?90 job, for in- 
.Stance, tliat it was frefiucntJy abolished? 

Mr. Carroll. M’e abolislicd one .$100 job for about a week, because a man in- 
suited a woman, and we fired liim pi'osumably. He went out on tlie block and 
r(-iK.rto.l timt wo w-rc ivduoinK the liijiltcr poslllous. It is tlmt sort ol Informn- 
tiori from tliot Uiiul of people f.iat reaelics Jlr. Kussell ami Mr. Konenkarap, 
and as I told Idin vt^sterday, It Is too bad. There should be some way they 
caild ^'ot Ihe straight of the thing tuid uot receive only the one side of It en- 

*"('hairman Wat.sh. Well, now, we have received— I have not had opportunity 
vet to turn it over to tlie commission— it great many anonymous letters, you 
may imagine, from operator.s. Just going to see if wc could get a typical 
sltnaflon. 1 will have Mr. West give you the case submitted by an opemtoy 
wlio is working now. He gives no names— of an old gentleman that worked for 
a groat many years at tlie Palnu'r House. This man says that the 'lucstwM 
of iM iisions are put up to the New York office, and his complaint is that it Is 
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rot fairly adniiiiistonKl. Wo laivo a jjroat many lottors, many of lliom yj^nod. 
This is an iinsigiuHl lottor. 

Mr. (J.\aR<)i.L. 1 bollovo that is Iho case of Mr. Stono. Tf tlu'i'o wa'^ a ooni- 
inercial dopartinont man Ikm'o Ih' oouhl tell you about that. lUit as 1 iinder- 
stand it, ]Mr. Stone i-efa'lvinj; praetically the sanu‘ salary he had as active 
manajxer. 1 am not sure on that point, 1 cun tell you the nanu's of some of' 
the wriloj's of ,S(*in(^ of the anonymous letters. 1 trapped tlaan :i short time 
aj^o. His wife \ised the same typewriter he did. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that. 

Mr. (VsintoLL. I say I canj;ht a feliow that has hc'tai wrilimjj you anonymous 
letters. He has writt<‘n them to everybody in tlu? worhl. He would ^40 jnt(> the 
next world if la* coidd, I belii've. 

Chairman AV.m.sh. You say he lias l»een wrilini; anonymous l»‘lte]'s? 

Mr. Cai:hoi.i,. 1 say be* wrote y<.u soua* and he wrote me sona*. He >\ ro|e nu* 
one. 

Chairman Walsh. I w ili see if 1 can p:(‘t this case. 

Mr. Caukoll. If 1 <*an see lia* type I can tell you. T lldiik it is a rdbov — 1 
have a lett<*r ri^^ld, oa my (iesk m>\v he has writt(‘n. He has written several 
lett(*rs from almost every place. He is a paranoiac. 1 have had him (‘xainimHl 
by a doctor aial la* is a i)aranoiar'. Hut any man that will write an anonynams 
letter, lie is Just about in the sanv* class as tlu* j^um-sluK* man is, the same class. 

Chairman WAi.srr. He says: “If you don't lielicve tliis” — this is a j 4 eia*ral 
complaint aj^ainst the ia'nsi<»n system — “look into the. case of the present man- 
at^er of tlu* ralmer House, Stone, who is ovi'r 30 yi'ars in tlu* service with tliis 
concern, and .Tanuarv 1 last was told to retire; that he would lie jtiven a year's 
pi'usion. He waitefl until February li ami hearin.LC nothin/j; called oil the ollicials 
of the company for an explanation, and the only satisfaction lu* ^ot was that 
it had jmiu* (o New York ami they had turned liim down; that there was noth- 
iaj 4 else for him to do hut retire on liis own responsibility or cl.^e lie lx* rein- 
stated at a salary of .$75 ti month. He ,: 4 ot .$100 a month before.” 

Mr. Caiujoli:. 1 am familiar witli that, Mr. Cliairman. 

(diairman M'vi.sn. 'Pako this (‘xample and let us see alxait it. 

Mr. (kvKKOF.i.. .\ll ri} 4 ht. 

Chaii’inan Wm.sh. .N^ollicr iieiision <ase is tliat of ^li*. Ib'uderson. }u;ed about 
To, who sj)(*nt his life with the compai^A and he was told not to work, he eoiild 
^ret a jiension, and so forth, ib* waited two montlis and was turned liown on the 
.i 4 round that accordiui; to their reconls they found he had quit woi'i; once for two 
years and acci'pti'd .a position with the Postal Co. some years a,!:;e. He was then 
told tlu*re was a fund !ai<l aside* to tit usch cases. 

Mr. CAititoLi.. I know Mr. Henderson; he is not in my department; I under- 
stand that ho was not eligible for a ixaision. Tlu* eomiiany eaiTi(*d him along 
lor a great many years, has now. I’he details of it I do not know. I know a 
case in my deiiartmeiit of a man that has reached tbe age. of 70 and according 
to the rules should he retired, hut I am carrying that man along, and I am try- 
ing to tind a Job for him, and 1 got President Carlton to agree to grant; Iiim a 
small p(*nsion and to a<l<l that to any employment he might ge.t on the outside. 
Hut I don’t know whether he will get the joh or not. Now, six months from 
now and until tluit time arrives we will earry him. I think I am paying him 
$J)0 or .$95 a month, and he handles 12 or 14 messages an hour, sojnething like 
that. I am illustrating that to show the policy of the company in general. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all we care to g<‘t at, <>f course, tliere are oIIut 
rases of that kind, • • 

Mr. Cakuot.l. May I iile tliis? Mr. Carlton told me wlien I asked him about 
this case, and I tolll him I had quite a number of those eases, and he said, let 
them come along to him and he woidd try and take care of Ihem. 

I wanted to tell you something okse about tlie inside operation of a telegraph 
oilice. We do have some women around In variTms ollices that make voluntary 
reports to us of the conditions. Those w’omon are very deeply interested in the 
environment under wliieh they are obliged to earn a daily wage. There was 
somebody talking here the other day about the rosy-elieekcd girls going in and 
coming out ready for the grave. I want to tell yon that we have about, I 
would say, IKK) of the highest class women in this country, each and every one 
of them would do honor to any man in this room either as a wife or as a 
daughter. Their cheeks are rosy. I invite you down to our office as a com- 
mittet* or indivldiiully to see the environment under which those girls are 
working. 
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Now, il is a dangerous tiling, you know, to make a misstatement, and I 
don’t think the misstatement was made willfully. It was made in ignorance. 

I am sure lie would not have made the misstatement if he had gotten the 
facts correctly. But come down and see what we havt*. See what we are doing 
for our women employees. I have one or two women that I make an allow- 
an{*e to for doing nothing else but looking after tiie nionil atmosphere around 
the otlices. I never see the women. They merely make a report if they see 
soniediing wrong. If tlu\v si'C that some of the women who by chance have 
gotten into the servi(‘e who are not .just the kind of people we want, the inCor- 
niatlon is dropped to us and we investigate them and I am sure that there is 
no fair-minded body of men that will condemn a policy of that kind. 

We have eni]»loyees representing every civilized nation on the globe, 1 guess. 
The otlHT day 1 was standing in the Chicago operating room liack of the De- 
troit automatic circuits and my attention was called to tlie fact that there were* 
nine different nationalities handling the trallic with Detroit, or representatives 
of nine different national itie.s. Tliat is the extent of Lliat work as I have re- 
cited it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner Carretson has some questions to ask you. 

Mr. CAniJOL].. I will he glad to answer Ids (luestions, hut may I slate befoi-e 
Mr. Carretson begins sometliing about the subject of salaries? 

(Vmimissioner Cakkktson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carroll. In 1914, uotwillislaiiding the fa<‘l tliat business was going to 
the eternal bow-wows, I personally ntiproved of l,od3 salarii‘s being raised, 
winch reyiri^smited ahont oi) per cent of the force. This increase ran ludwetai 
$2.00 and $20; I think a fair average would be between $5 and $7 ; but, on Unit 
liasis alone, it is e<iuivalent to over $UH),0d0 p(*r annum. 1 guess Unit in llu^ 
first tliree monllis of tliis year that I have iirobably granted five or six linndred. 
The records will show it,* and I want to say. Mr. Chairman, Unit our records 
are available to you at any lime, and yon can verify any of the statements 1 
am making, and I will be gla<l to have them verilied ; as 1 liave luMird sonic 
lldngs that I know the men would not state if they knew the facts. 

On the iiine-lioiir day — tliere are 00 pi'r (;ent in (be entire wesliam <li\isioii 
working nine hours; on the eight and one-balf hours — this was made iqi prior 
to the eight-hour proposition we put in the other day.eyiid it will eliangi* that 
l)erliaj)s materially ; tlii.s was made up 1,0 days ago- -eight and one-lialt lionrs, 
8 per cent; eigiit liour.s, 4 pm* cent; seven and oiu‘-hall’ hours, 25 i>er cent; 
seven liour.s, 8 per cent of the employees working tliose Iioiirs. Most of the 
IMorse operators in Chicago — 71 per cent of lliem--work on nine-hour liasis; 
28 per cent of thmn, seven and oiie-lialf hours; 1 }»er etsd of tiiom work on the 
seven-hour proposition, a.s lu^ar as we can get at these tigures. 

Tlie subject of "speeding up”; I undm-stnnd it has been slaUMl that wt‘ have 
turned our oUlce into a slave-driving jn-oposition, or .sometliing like that. Tln‘ 
averages for the iMorsc operators handling over, I would say, over 125,tK)0,0d0 
mes.sages, and including a'll the operators in the western ilivision, as far as I 
know, they average 23.9 messag«‘s per hour, ami the way we eourit the mes- 
sage.s it means 0.5 words a mimile. Someone was talking ahont 40 mes.sages 
an hour. Someone stated wo were dri\ing onr force. The printer portion, or 
printer operations during 1014, the average per liour was 25.7 per messagi', 
or 11.5 words ])tn- iniiiute. Let mo illustrate: You take any $35 or .$40 stenog- 
rapher in the city of Chicago, or any other oily, and if she does not writi* 50 
words a minute she i.s no good at all. These peojih* work on the automatics - 
onr new punching mackine.s, yon just touch them— they work aiilomatiirally 
and it is only necessary to toin-h tin; key. Th<‘ average ipioted lau’e was arrivi'd 
at by a girl down South getting out and .stating Unit she was the best punch 
operator in the United States, and two or three girls down in St. liouls said 
that tliey were not going to hd. the reiMird go below the Mason and Dixie Line, 
and in order to do that they extended themselves, and those were the averages 
quotcil to you. The figures I have given you are the average figures which 
you can verify by our records; 2.5.7 messages per hour or 11.5 words per 
minute. 

Chairman Walsh. From where do you get that information? 

Mr. Carroll. From the total records of 1914 of all of the trallic handled in 
the western division, consi.sting of 10 States. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishtoii wislios to ask a question. 

Commissioner Atshton. The punch sy.stem Is like operating a tyiiewriter? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; I will <*xplaln how’ that works onl. and instead of 
the ‘‘ ro.sy cheeks ” fading away, tliis .system brings them hack. A punch 
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operator can average without any trouble from 05 to 75 incRRages an bour. 
We haven’t any printing apparatus that will carry that except siiort circuits. 
We place two punch operators, one transmitting clerk and one receiving clerk 
on each automatic; that is, one wire. 

I’he two girls puiudi for an hour or so, and then they start to rotate and go 
<»ver to the transiSitting side, and all that girl does is to fe(Ml the punched 
tape into the transmitting device and mark off the tape as the message is com- 
pleted. 

Commissioner Aishton. And as I understand it, there is no knowUnlge re- 
(piired of the Alorse alphabet on the part of the operators who do the punching 
or 17*0(1 ihe tai>e? 

Mr. Cakuoli.. It is d(*sirable, but not absolutely ne(‘essary. 

( !ommissioner Aishton. In otluT words, a ])erson that can operate a type- 
w i iter can be brought into the (‘tllce and learn to operate those? 

Mr. Carkot.l. Yes, sir. Th«* fourth girl sits on the receiving side while this 
is going (m ; she is the proof reader, and reads the matter as it comes in, and 
if she .sees a mistake sIk* maktes an “11 Q.” Th<>st* are the conditions under 
M inch those girls work. 

Now, you tak(* a first-class automatic circuit, and when you figure down that 
the maximum haul is divided ui> under those conditions you can s(*e that the 
girls can not work hard if they handle* .50 messages an hour; it tht*y actually 
double their (uitput, which is almost impractit'able, tlu*y could not work taster 
than 1.5 or 17 words ]H'r minut<* with tin* maximum output: and in tin* outlit 
w(* are working between N(‘W York and Iloston, I will leavi* it to you it tin* 
girls an* ov(*rwork(‘d. 

Let me recite some* of lh(*se av(*rages these jx'ople talk about : .50 messagt's 
p«*r houi* equals 1.5.5 words a minute; 40 mes, sages an hour equals IS words a 
jiiinuli*: 50 nn*ssag('s an hour (Xinals 22 words per minute, and 00 na'ssages per 
lionr equals 27 words iK*r minute; and you can a.sk any o}K*rator in this room 
and you will hurl his pridi; if y(»u tell him he c.an not sit down and work all 
d.ay at .50 words ii minute. And th(*r(‘ is a maximum of t50 nn*ssages an hour: 
he coidd work all day long and not touch what he brags about. 

(.'ommissioner O'Conxki.i,. Y»)U do not m(‘an to say tluit the average total 
ntimht*r of emidoyix*^ and m(‘ssages sc'iit, that tlu'iv aix* not op('rators that far 
ex(‘e(*d that maximum? * 

Mr. (L\HUoia.. Yes; I will giv(* that to you. Out of all the opia-ators ein- 
f)loyt‘d in the \V(*st('rn Union 'rdegraph .servici* in the westmn division there 
a.i'c two operators that ex(*e(‘d it. 54u!y are working on tin* N(*w York ])remium 
circuit, and they are fed the short, fast business, and their av(“rag(‘ of words 
will not go as liigh ns tins om* lu're, \vla» h.as an av(»rag(‘ <d' 41 messages per 
hour. Mayht* you would be iider(*sted in knowing some of tin* avt'rages? 

Commis.sioin‘r ()’(Jonnkij.. I would be interested in knowing this; for in- 
staiici*, the o]H*rator in a small hott*l, from my observation, tli(‘re are not 
many nn‘SHag(*.s sent from such a phn-t*, and the 5,?verag(* of that oiH*rator, iisii- 
allv a girl, as I liave md:ic(*<l, she (hues not d<» so much work, ami there are 
oilier operators much husi«*r than she, ;iud In*!* avi'iagi* would not he so great? 

Mr. (/AKKOM,. Yes: and that is w h(*re the trouble coun's in, as to whether an 
eight-hour law' should he (*.slahlish(‘d for women. Then* are a lot of those 
jiositious when* the women do their little s(‘wing, etc., and llK‘y draw’ a fail’ 
wage for doing that, and havt* ail kind.s (d' tiuu* on their h.-inds. ’The otiiees 
are put lln*r(* to accommodate tin* puhlii*, and many of them do not pay; we 
find lots of tliem tlrnt do not (‘ven pay ex]>eus('s. « 

< 5)mmissiom*r O'Uonnkcc. l»ut lh(‘ir average is figur(*d in on this whole av- 
ernge? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir; tin* averages I have (pioted you arc tin* averages within 
tin* (^liicago office; tln^y do not apply generally (hroughout. 

Commissioner O’Conniu-l. In the geiu*ral <idi<*e in Chicago? 

iMr. Carroll. In the tratlle deparfment in Cliicago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It does not include all of your oixsators in Clii- 
cago? 

Mr. Carrot.l. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner Aisldon w’onhl like to ask sonu* further 
questions. 

(kuuinissioner Aishton. You had no juri.sdiction in that, I believe? That 
is in another department? 
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Mr. rAiiKoi.L. No, sir; iiiy jurisdiclUm b<»gins niid ends — if the operators are 
inoompeient and their work Is not satisfactory, of course, that passes through 
my oflice and, of course, something must be done to correct the service, and I 
am also obliged to furnish facilities for that class of business, and I am in 
close touch with tlie situation. Now, I don’t want to luaip myself obnoxious 
i)y talking too luuch. 

Chairman A\’alsh. Co ahead and tell all you wisli to: you will not be ob- 
fioxious. 

Idr. (’AiutoTJ.. One question liere that was brouglit Uj) — the extent of control. 
You Iiave already nH’oived testimony on it. rrobaiily it would be a good thing 
as an operating ollicial to give y<ui just wliat 1 am doing. 1 did not know 
it was in the AVesU'rn Ihdon contract that the operators were obliged to — or 
that tlie operators on leased wir<‘s shouhl be satisfactory to tlu‘ Western Union 
Co., be<*ause I bad not looked at tlie contract for a long time. When I got 
the gimeral survey of the situation 1 immediately checked it up, ami there is 
absolutely no control exercised at any time. We frequently get requests from 
brokers to furnish lirst-<-lass men, and there are imm around Chicago working 
to-day tliat I suggested to tlie pcaiple for wliom they are working, that called 
ujion me. That also applies to some newspapers that ask us to designate 
men who will make goo<1, ndiable omploye(‘s and we have done that, but at no 
time has the (pi<‘stion of unionism entered into it, and we know that union 
operators are working ovia- the Western Union wires every day, some on leased 

circuits. . , X' 

I b(‘lieve, Mr. Kononkanii), there ]■< on United rr<‘ss service between New 
York and San Francisco? 

Mr. Koxkxk.\mp. ^J'hat is a jiouy wir(‘? 

IMr. Cakholl. lint your iniai work on it? 

Idr. Konknkamp. No; I do not think they do. 

Mr. CAKKor.L. I think they do. Hegarding who should contiad, I think that is 
pretty broad and that is what you geuthanen h(*re are here to find out. A good 
mauy minds an' working on that pimhlem, and it is a big problem, and tlie only 
w ay it can be soIvchI is by having every person concerned, no matter on which 
side, give the facts and lay the cards down on tlie table exactly as tliey are, and 
not to accept the word of a dis<‘barged employee withont^ii'sl having him give 
tlie reasons for tlie discharge. I lu'licve tluii; every man in this room is in accord 
with that idea. We waint to gt‘t tlie facts and do tlie Y(‘ry liest thing wo can to 
Imild up the race. I am interested in it just as much as any man around liere 
and we can not arrive at that by misstatements. It occurred to mo that when 
that class left here the other day, that class on .sociology, to ask wliother they 
really got a square deal. There were a lot of things said, possibly lionestly, 
and where the men who made the slati'inents were umloubtedl.v sincere, but 
they did not have the fact.s. There are two sides to every question, and there 
are a groat many of those children wiio went awaiy from here with the idea 
that there are really some ba<t iiu'n in this world, but afti'i* tlio matter is 
boiled down, they will lie found to be limnan whetlu'r they are Western Union 
otticials or meinbers of the union waiting fur a job. The human element is 
there and you can not get aw'uy from it. 

I will see if there is anytiiing else in here not gone ovt'r. 

In regard to the la'volt of the employ(*(*s in Il)t)T, I ne\er considoied that a 
revolt; I thought it was a stami)ede, and a i)eautiful slampede at that. I never 
saw anything like it anywliere in the worhl. 

(’liairman Wausv. What* w’ere you doing then? 

Mr. Carroll. Operating ollicial for the Postal Tch‘gra]th ( <>. I was w’orking 

on tliis book of ruh'S. , ^ 

15v the way, I notice ]SIr. Koiieiikamp yesterday, in relating about his 1907 
experh*nee, reciteil about the iiiimh(‘r of tinus that hud practically signed up, 
and so forth ; to what extent he*w’a.s involved I do not know. Anyway, a big 
mistake was made. The Postal Telegrapli Cable Co. had grunted the employees 
a committee, and they had bt'tm granted fix'e entry into ray office, and we had 
conferences, and wlien tlie trouble occurred on the Western Union, about 
August 7 or 9, 1907, the committee called on mo and .said there w’as going to be 
a meeting that afternoon and they woul<l proliably be obliged to go out on a 
strike and w’e talked It over, and I told them that they were making a mistake, 
and that they ought to ti-y to live up to tlieir agreement, and if It was not satls- 
tactory to let us see what was wrong. They said that they w^ore in accord with 
iny ideas hut w’cre unable to control the situation. That was between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. At 5 o’clock some one announced that there was a 
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strike, and they walked out, and, with the result as I had prophesh'd, they were 
not organized; the men were absolutely unorganized. They liad loeals, but, as 
stated by JMr. Peidiam yesterday, they must have exi>erienced men to direct 
them, and unfortunately they did not have enongli exi>erieijced men. They 
were in the same }>ositioii as the English and the other armies last fall and 
duj’ing the winter; they did not have enough traiiK'd men to direct the untrained 
men under them, and (he consequence was that lluu’e was a gi’eat deal of suffer- 
ing. miK'h more than was absolutely necessary, T do not know who was to 
blame foi’ il. and T am not going to try to blame anybody, but it is dead and 
• gone; it was a mistake. 

1 liave <‘ov<‘red thal blacklisting, and if tht‘re is any man out of a job, and his 
iccord is in ])ad. he knows wliere to come. There has never a man bivn turned 
down in (lie Western I’nion since J have Ix^m out here. T do not know whar 
lias happcTied in <dliei’ divisions, but no case has btM‘n a])pealed to me that I 
have not tried to go to tin* bottom of it. 

ConunissioiuT O’Convki i.. I have not quite got that a\er.age business yid that 
I <k‘sired. In* those averages did you ligurt* a 2-bhour day? 

.Mr. (JAiiuor.L. No. si!*. 

Commissioner O'Cox Or Sundays? 

.Mr. C.MJiuw.L. No, sir. 

Commissioner O't'o.x xin.j . ( h- tin* short lime or (he p<'ak load, )>etw(‘<*ii mid- 
night and morning? 

Air. CAin:oi.i.. No, sir; on the conlr:iry. I took de:i(l lime on sliorl rt'liefs tind 
.added tlnit. 

< kunmlssiomn* O'Coxxia.r,, T would like to talk il over with you after we 
.‘.(IjonrTi. 

-Mr. (\\in!m.T,. Ail right. 

( kunmissioiKM* o'( ' on nki.i,. Av<*rages are strange, mysterious things. 

Air. (tMuioia.. 1 will tell you; lh<‘rc are so many hours of work put in, there 
ai'e so many hours paid for, and that incimles short reliefs, as wo call them; 
(hen ligure the total iniml)er of hours paid for and the total nninhcr of me.s- 
sages handled. If a mnri will work two hoiir.s and handle 40 messages in the 
two liours his average is 20 ]xu* hour. I might add, in connection with some 
stal('ments that have made around here in regard to telegraph schools, 

that I believe it is a fact, as stated, tl\*it the AVestern Union Telegraph Co. has 
supported a telegrn])h sclutol, and that arrangement was started back several 
years ago when conditions were a little hit different. 

The question is this : It is a <nu‘stion, shall we deny — and in saying this I want 
to sjiy that we have a great many .scliools around in our vjirions olUces — shall 
we deny the right to any individual to learn something? That is, in connection 
with oiir sei'vice. If an emi>loyeo expresses a desire to learn the Morse alpha- 
bet, shall we deny her the right to do tliat ? AN'e might just as well .say to the 
colleges, “ Shut up your colleges for a while; we hav^ too many doctors and too 
many lawyers and too many eugiiKHU’s.” When yon do that yon drop out all 
the competitive features of life. The only tiling that hiiilds up your brain is a 
good scrai) occasionally, and if you don’t have tliat there is no joy in life at all. 

In Chicago last year our doctor examined free (>r>2 of onr <*mpIoyees; treated 
at the company’s oHice 870 free of charge; onr niirse.s visited tlie homos of em- 
l)loyees without charge to them and iielpeil them and directed them liow to get 
jiloug in life, n total of 029. That seemed to be a step in the right direction. 
We laid out nice rest rooms for them down liere. I got authority yesterday 
b(*fore I left the oflice — and I was gla<l to see it — to^ake on^ about .$b,(KK) or 
;f6,000 more rent in order to provide better quarters for any* employet*s that 
might become ill in the building. 

Commissioner O’CoNNhXL. That is purely a business proposition, is it not, 
and brings its result in a business way? 

Air. Careoll. 1 think it would he unfair to saj» it is wholly a business propo- 
sition, because it is a voluntary offering; it is a good business proposition, of 
course. 

Now, let ns just take this point ; I hoard Air. AIcElbreath, of Detroit, sjiy 
something about the man Baubaiii. I, for one, would not have let Air. Baubain 
work If it was put up to me, because his health was in such a condition that 
it would have been inhuman to ask him to work. Tlie pension took care of 
him in a way, it is true. Possibly the man would have been better off if he 
had a larger pension, but that man was totally unfit for work. Of course, It 
is hard to convince the men of that. The local physician examined him and 
said he should not try to work. 
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We tried to get a man to Riiit here n while ago, uml we told him what his 
condition was, and that he would have to give up and Quit, and he did not want 
to quit, hut he wanted to ketq) on and die in the harness. If he had aecei)te<l 
our advice he would have hesm taken care of with a liberal salary, but lie 
siaiil, “ No," that he would not leave, and the ]K>or fellow worked up to the 
last minute. Kveryone connected with Uie Western llnifai Co. ad> ised him to 
quit, including the doctor. 

I’o get back to the proposition of remuneration to the employees, etc., during 
past, I will say during the imst RO days I have secured ai>i)roval for some 4b 
or ob cii’i uits of a jilan that makes it possible for men who were earning from 
and .$8.5 a month to earn between .$1)5 and .$l(i(.) ]>er month. I could say 
$lSb. but I am not going to, because there is only one circuit where they could 
earn that sum, and there is no use cheating and taking the only circuit at 
that rate. I am giving you average tigures. 

Now, Mr. Cliairman, I want to say to you that our records are open to your 
inv (‘stigators, to come down on .anything from the “gum-shoe" work up, and I 
will give you all the information that you want. If there is anytliing in the 
tiles of tlie Western Union 'Telegraph Co. that you want they are free to you. 

('halrman Wai.sii. At thi.s point we will adjourn 

Mr. Cakkoll (interrupting). May I add a word before you stoiiV 

('haiman Wausii. Yes: go alnaid. 

Mr. Cahkoli.l, Ciotting bai-k to this question of unrest, I think that the unrest 
among the telegraphers is due to the conditions over which neither of the tele- 
graph conqianies has any (auitrol. It has been frotdy admitted, and we grant 
it : I am in accord with it and have been, and this record here of 1,5011 in- 
creases in salaries — and that out of a force of o..550 — it has only been mniessary 
to deinole six men lavause they were uuahle to do tin* work assigned U) them, 
and put oth(‘r men in their i>ositious and advaiieed them; and tliat it was 
only iieces.sary to change 48 emi)loyees out of some R.tMX) or R,TtX) from tlu‘ 
work assigned to them because tliey were iucompeteiit. Tliat shows liiere is 
a pn'tty good grad(i of employees that arc* working, and it shows a pi’etty 
healthy eouditioii. 

The main jirobleni we liavi* now is how to take cure of the unemployed 
telegraphers, and 1 would like to know, becunse I liave^pent a strenuous winter 
trying to straighten out some of tin* Wmgles in tin* ib States ov(*r whicli I 
hai»peii to have jurisdiction. Tliere are a great many more telegrapher.s on 
the labor market to-day than there is work t\>r tiiem to ilo. I cun right now 
dispense with the services of bbO men in 17 ollices <(f the IVesteiai Union 
Telegraph Uo. within 48 hours, and in no way affect the service. I could dis- 
j)ens{* with all of the unassigned men. hnt we art' not going to do it, 'i'hai 
is tlie problem we are confronted with, the proldem of taking care of the 
telegraphers dopeiident on us for a living. I can not see any other angle to 
the question; as far as committees ami mdons, and that sort of thing is et)t\- 
cerued, that can he stUtled later. 

(Rialrumn Walsh. Commissioner (iarretson wislies to ask yon .some questions. 

Commissioner Garbktsox. Now, taking your old tigures {)rior to the eighl- 
hour day, you have (10 per cent of your men on nine-houi* day; 8 per cent on 
eight and a half Inmr day; 25 i»er cent on Sf'ven and a half hours; 4 per cent 
on (>ight hours, and R i)er ceiil <m seven lionrsV 

Mr. Cakkoij.. Yes. 

Coinmi.s.sioiier Gakkeiso.n, flow is the w.ige for thos<‘ various periods de- 
teiininedV Is t^e seveutljour pay ha.sed on sevt*n-ninths of the nine-hour pay? 

Mr. (^ARKOLL. No. 

Commissioner Caruktson. You )>ay tin* samo for seven hours as for nine 
hours? 

Mr. Cahi'.of.i,, Yes; they woik at the .sauie kind of work, an overland wire; 
an overland wire oi)erates 24 hours a day. 

(Commissioner Garrkt.son. And the telegrapher gets the same amoiinl of pay 
for the seven-hour trick that another does for the nine hours? 

Air. Carroll. Yes, sir; and in connection with our premium circuits we are 
trying to work it out so they will all get the same treatment. 

Commi.s.siouev Garrktson. In regard to the tigures you presented covering 
wage, comparative wage, yon took from 1908 to the present time. It has been 
testified here that the lowe.st wage, that the wage gradually decreased from 
the time the signal fires were burning on the mountains in 1870 down to 1908, 
and Hint was the lowest period of telegraphers’ wage, between 1870 and the 
present time. 
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]\rr. Carroll. 1D07? 

(Jomiiiis8ioiier Gaurktson. 1008, following tlie .strike of 1907. 

ISir. Carroll. I l>elieve you eaii go back, Mr. Garretson, to the time the 
((‘legrupher was looked up to the same as the governor of the State; he was a 
scarce article in the days when Mor.se first deveIoi)ed telegrapliy ; he wiis the 
biggest man in the Vjommunity and as far up as 1870, lie was the biggest man 
in many communities throughout this country. As to what the wages were at 
that time, as to whether they went up or down, I am not in a po.sltion say: hut 
1 ('an say this, that from the time I entered the service, and I entered the 
S(M-vice of (he Western Union Telegraiih Co. back in 1888, I had learned ti'leg- 
raphy and wa.s employed in a broker’s ofiiie and getting $00 a month and was 
17 years old, and I lost my job and went to work for the Western Union Tele- 
gra])h Ci). at $55 a month; the bucket shop faihal and 1 w'cnt to work in the 
Western Tin ion and handled a tri(*k at $55 a month that the same men who 
are handling in our otlice get $05 a mouth for. After entering the service of 
tin* Postal Telegra])h A Calile Co. I woi'ked for them at various salaries, $55, 
$00, and $05 a month and at th(»se salaries 1 handled between .850 and .500 
messagi's and 1 copied newspaper la^iiorts in (Meveland and 1 had to strip 
do\Mi to my nmUu’sliirt at night and I workeil from 0 o’clock to 1.80 at $70 
a month; and I did it hy putting iive on a lino; if T put six on u line the paper 
Would send it l)ack. 

Commissioner Garretson. (.5in it he the case that in preparing a table of com- 
parison of wages you us<‘ the 1008 as a starting point IxK'ause in that way you 
can make a better sliowlng than hy starting witli 1870? 

Mr. Carjioi.l. 1 will say that it is pretty hard to arrive at it. I searcluMl all 
over for some recjords until I ran onto a statemont made hy Secretary Wilson, 
the Coiiimissioiun* of I.alMU’, which is miglity interestir»g, ajul is a stiid.v' made 
hy the GovernnuMit of the conditions in 1008 and j-ecites conditions going hack 
fnrtlun'. I had to iH'Sort to that, l)ecause the rec'ords in the telegraph otlh^ 
usually pass out of existence in a number of years, and all you have is the 
opinioijs of a lot of men who are working at dilTerent places. I have three 
letters on my desk now from tluun regarding work i)a(;k in 1870 that 1 ask(‘d 
them to tell me Jind they do not agree, ami wind is the us of trying to establish 
those tigui'i's? One j^ys the average salary was $50, and another rsays $105, 
and another says .$88, now, take y<yn* pi<'k. 

Commissioner Gaurkison. Vou us(‘d lids phrase, and I think 1 am (pioting 
yon correctly in regard to th.e installment of anbnnatics, in describing what 
it luul done in tlie way of disphu-ing <ip(‘rators: y<»n usetl tlie pl»ras(‘, “ hm tlio 
pnhlii' must lirst l>e considered and s(n've<l *’? 

Mr. (^\RKoia.. Yc'S. 

( ’ommissioner Garretson. \^'ho g(‘ts tlie benefit of tlui i)rotit arising frtuii 
automatic machines, the com])any, the public, or the oi)erafors? 

Mr. Cakroli.. Mr. Garn'tson, lh(‘ operator working on that work — two oper- 
ators w'ork on tlu' Morse wire, and tlie total salary, we will sa.v, would l)e 
$1100 a montli, luit the four <‘mploy(‘es, with an average salary of $45 a mouth, 
plus tlu^ salary of tlie autoimitic allendant, plus liie salary of the automatic 
sui)ervisor, plus IIjc expense of the opera I hm of the machine, and so forth, 
makes tlu' exiumse greater tlian u)u 1(T (he old Morsi^ system, but (here is a 
certain advantage connected with the atitomatie system to llu' service, and it 
se(‘ms desiral>h* that we slioidd use the best fucililies. 

(tliainuan Vv Ai.sir. At this point wt* will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock tills 
aftCM’UOOll. m ^ 

AFTERNOON SESSION -J ()’ci.(K K .\l . 

Chairman Walsh. AVe will now nesnine. ^Mr. Carroll, jilcRise resume the 
stand, flommissioner Aishton wishes to ask some further questions. 

(kiininissioner Aishton. Mr. Carroll, when •.vou re<.‘eive promotion, or are 
placed in a position, you, as a g(MU‘ral thing, do not receive any set of iiistnic- 
(ioii.s as to what to do or as to what policy to carry out, do you? 

Mr. Carroll. The general policy of the c»>mpany is (‘stahli.shed. and the man 
jilaced in an operating jiosition is placed there because of his experience and his 
understanding of the methods of operation; he is supixised to exercise his best 
judgment, not onl.> in the operation of the plant, so far as the business is con- 
cerned, but also as to the handling of the employees, and he is in duly hound 
to report to his superiors at all times just what is going on down the line. 

Comraissloner Aishton. In other words, when any man is selected for an 
ofiiclal position, he is supposed to be able to go in there and run the job, and he 
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is Jiisl told lo ;-o ill llioro niui run the Job, and that is practically all of tlie 
instrncuonsV 

Mr. Caiuioi-l. I’racrically all; we havi‘ some bulletins j^ovcrninLC operation 
that be is supposed to be in tmicb wilb. 

(.\miinissioiier Aisiiton. And any traditions there nii^bt be, or men employed, 
or anytbini; (»f that kind, would be sometbin.i^ similar to {? transmission sheet 
between telegra])b operators and train disi>atcbers ; when one man ^?oes olT duty 
be leavi‘s a memorandiini of certain things in bis ollice that have to be at- 
tended toV 

Mr. CAiiiuuj,. Y(‘s ; it is a 2-1-bour day oi)eration in our business. 

ComniissioiuM* Aishion. IMr. Carroll, tlu're has bwn (piite a g(K)d deal said 
about this aiitouiiitic system; what is the system of training an employee, 
an automatic employi'c? 

JMr. CAiaioix. Up to a yoar ago, we ilid not have a comprehensive system, and 
it was not goo<l. I’eoplo were .s(‘b‘cted without regard to tb(*ir school training 
sometimes, that, is, thm-e was not enough attention paid to it. MU found that 
it was i»ooi‘ policy for us to export em))loye(‘s to train thems(dv(‘s ; so we estab- 
lisheil schools, ami wlu'u an automatic olierator — and a Morse operator, for 
that mattia*, but it a]i])lies more to an automatic operator — when they are 
seh‘cted we put ihiMU in a school, ami instead of them spimding their time find 
a little money, cai- fare, and so forih, we now ]tay them .$20 a montli while wc 
are training them. It takes a)»r»roximately six w(‘(‘ks to train them so that they 
<an go into the operating room and start the actual work. She is then placed 
with a more competent emplo.v<'(‘, and sla; works along for jiossibly a montli 
more hefoi'o she is turm*d loos(‘ on her own responsibility. M’heii she has gradu- 
ated from llie school, she is ]»laoe<l on th<^ roll at a month; that is the last 
rating that 1 established for students. It was lUrmerly .$;10, hut we found we 
<-ould not get a good enough grad«‘ of einjiloyees on that basis, and I instructed 
tlie chief ope?‘ntors to raise it to .$ 00 . 'J'hey work thi'ii for that wage, and their 
salary is increased, as they progrt^ss, $2,r>0 (piarti'rly, until wo give tlimn .$4o 
a month, and after that their progress is in ac<-ordancc witli the class and 
<-liaracter of their work, ns regards accuracy, their attendance, ami tlie class 
i,‘f work tlicy are turning out. 

Of course, we are always up against this jirohlem, K^hat girls are hound 
to get married, and about tlie tiim‘ we g(4, some of tlu'se liigh-grade people 
trained, wliy, they come armind ami say, “Cood-hy, 1 am going to get married 
now ”; and tliat is one of the prohhuns we have to contend with. 

I believe that that program is jiretty fair, and if there is a better way I 
M’oiild like to know what it is, because I am very much intenstcMl in the ques- 
tions involving the employment of p(‘ople in g^uieral and wliat we can do for 
them, becau.se tlie more money we can jiay einployc'es the better living conditions 
there arc in any city, the better pisiple can live. 

Commissioner Aishtox. J>o those conditions prevail giuierally over the 
Western Ihiion lines? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. M’e have not .special teachers at all jioints, because at 
some there are not enough employees involved, hut wc are gradually extend- 
ing that work and I presume tliat all larg(‘ points will lie covered along tlie 
same line; but tlie same general practice pr(‘vuils of training students. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did you liear Mr. Henry Lynch’s ti'stlmony given to 
this commi.-^sion yesterday, whicli gave the liirect inference tliat he was unable 
to secure employraoiit in the Unlttsl States? 

Mr. (hxRROLL. Tjitxs; I did. I was Interested in the statement, and I have 
lookcMl the matter up. 

Commissioner Aisiiton, 'What is his reccord witii the "Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Carroll. Ills name does not appear on any record wlilch would prevent 
him from securing employ inent'^in the United State.s with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. at any point. 

We have a Henry W. Lynch that was dismisseil in 1013 from Helena Mont., 
for Intoxication ; he is the only Lynch I have a record of at all. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. There W(‘re a luimber of letters fileil with the com- 
mission by him tliat purported to be from men now working In Canada, and 
who testified that tliey were unable to secure employment in the service of 
either of the telegi’aph companies in the United States. Can you furnish those 
names? 
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Mr. Carroll I will be ffUul to if your represeuhilive comes down; I wf)n](l 
be j;lad to f^o riy:lit tliroii^li the reeonl with him uiul see wlmt is the troul)le 
in each case. 

Commissioiner Aisiiton. You can f?lve the commission a complete record 
of these men as they appear in jour tiles? 

Mr. Carroll. If th^y ai>pear there. Tlio fpiestion is whether they ap])ear 
on our files at all at any place. If they do, I would l)e ;j;lad to j;ive it to you. 

Commls.sloner Afshton. .Are th(‘re any Canadian telegraplu‘rs now employtMl 
in the Ihiited States in the commercial companies? 

* ]Mr. (hvRROLL. I would l)e almost tempted to say thousands ; hnt I would say 
a thousand. 

CommissioiuT AisTrTO?^. You would say a thousand Canadians? 

Mr. Carroi.Iv. I could llie j-e<*ord from our superinlt'udeut of the p(>nsion 
disability fund in New YoJ'k. iU' has that n'cord. I can ^et that and jrive it 
to you. I know we have a p:roat many Canadians emplojed in the seiAice in 
the Unit<‘d State's. 

Commissioner Aism e-x. ITav(^ you any knowIedjj;e as t:) I he reasons wliy 
those men came to the States to seek s<‘rvl<‘e? 

l\Tr. Carrotx. INIy understandin.ir was tliat the comlitions in the Thiib'd 
States— work in.L; eondilions — w('re much more satisfaetory Ilian they were in 
(lanada ; the livin.i^ conditions moi'e satisfa<-tory in many cases, 

Commissioiior AisirroN. Yon lieard some <.>f tlie testimony Kiven to IIk' com- 
mission licre liy sonu'body, 1 iiclh've it was on yesterday, to the effect that the 
policy of the M'ostorn I’nion was to food rosy-cIu*t‘kcd boys and jrirls in at the 
lower end and turn them out like pulp out of a cider mill at the uppc'i* end, 
tlic inference liein.i? that tliat was done in order to p't rid of the hij;h-pri<,'Od 
men. Wluit are the facts witli r(‘r;ard to the employees of long service? 

Mr. Carrot.l. I will tell you tlie faets 

Commissioiior Aisiiton ( iiit(*rrupl iug). In tho scTvico (>f jonr eoinpany? 

IMr. CAiauiLL. Tho host way for you to uuswc'r tliat is to sele('t a committee, 
aud take our pay roll, which 1 shall baud to you, and you S(‘loct tlii' cmj>loye<?.s 
in our dejiartmonts in supi'rvisory caiKicitios as woll as wt>rking down to the 
check force and ln‘::r Ilnur ov.ii slatomouts. 1 can give jou any number of 
names, Imt 1 would pr#\‘r to bave it that way, to let llie reprostmtat ive of 
this commissi(»ii go into our olfK-i's and*moot the employees and ascertain from 
tlK'iii dire(‘t tlio conditions nmlor winch tliey are working. 

I would also like to have you take a tlasli light, to show you that th('rc*aro 
a lot of rosk-clieokod girls in tiiore: that tlu'y are not all dead. 

CommissioiK'i’ Llalnoa. Mr. Carroll, what hours do telegraphers ri'inain on 
duty at isolated stations; say, in tlio country? 

Mr. Cautuu.l. T would say tliat tlie maximum number of hours might run as 
hlgli as 10, init I think tliat, as a ruh‘, tliere are very few eases of that kind. 

Commissioiu'r ImXAOA. Aro thon* any that work o^iceeding 10? 

Jlr. Caiujoll. I eoiild not say. 1 iieliove you can get that information from 
from Mr. Ilydor. That is Ids depart mout, and he handles the smalUu- ollices 
direct. 

Comniissioiier Li:aaoa. T iindorsbKHl your testimony to lie very emphatie as 
to their being a large luimlxM- of unemployisl telegraphers at tho i>resent time? 

JMr. Carroll. There would be a groat many; there are, and tliere would be a 
great many more shoiil<l we ad<»pt a poliey of cutting our force to our actual 
requirement. 

Commissioner I.eaaoa. Are tlie l(‘legrajdi s< bools no'^ in opeyatioii and turn- 
ing out telegraplu’rs? 

Mr. Carroll. I got a statement tlie other day from that particular school 
that Mr. Koneiikamp read about yestorday, and 1 lind that we have securetl two 
employees from that particular school, and they did not enter the telegraph 
field. I rather imagine that the graduates from*the school of that kind enter 
the service possibly of tho railroads. Tlie seliool Is under investigation — pardon 
me — the school is under investigation liy me right now. I have .some corre- 
spondence on my de.sk, X started three weeks ago. 

Commissioner I.(Ennon, How about your own school? 

Mr. Carroll. Our scIkhiI takes care of our own employees. We graduate a 
few female employees. We teach them telegraphy, and if they desire to con- 
tinue on the Morse side of it, that Is their privilege ; but, as a rule, we graduate 
them into the automatic service, because an automatic employee with a little 
Morse knowledge is belter than one without that Information, 
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Commissioner Lennon. Are j-our students In your schools recruited from 
people who are employees, like messengers and other people, about the plant, 
or are they recruited from outside entirely? 

Mr. Cahroll. Practically all iuslde of the plant. There may be some cases, 
I think ; down in Cincinnati they have a class coming there at night to practice, 
and I believe there are quite a number of them outsld(jrs. We have not the 
facilities at all points for inviting the outsiders in. So long as we have a 
teacher there we have not any objection to them, because if they come properly 
recomineiuled 

Cominissoner Lennon (interrupting). Is it your belief that in view of the 
introduction of the automatic and the number of unemployed telegraphers now 
in the country that it is advisable to train more for that business? 

Mr. Cauroll- Train more what? 

Commissioner Lennon. More telegraphers? 

]VIr. Carboel. I do not think that the telegraph company should be placed in 
a position where they would say to any person in the world, “ Thou shalt or 
thou shalt not.” 

Commissioner Lennon. I understood from your testimony that in 1fH)7 the 
maximum salary was $88, together with a bonus. Do 1 recollect correctly tliat 
statement? 

IMr. Cabrole. I tbnk that statement was made by anollier witness. 

(\)nnnissioner Lennon. Well, is it approximately correct? 

Mr. Carroee. Eighty -eight dollars? In what year? 

(Vnnmissioner Lennon. 1907. 

Mr. Carroi.i.. 1907, tlial is incorrect. So far as one company is concerned 
that I was with at that time that is incorrect. 1 imve not the facts iu regard 
to the Western Union Co., hut I can get them up. I helieAe that the top salary 
was $99. Whether or not bonus imni were employed on that basis, I do not 
know, but tlK'y run between $88 ami $99. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat was the bonus limit at that time. Where <li(l 
the bonus start? 

Mr. Carroee. Tlu' bonus start(‘d depending on the length of the circuit. On 
the overland circuit between the Chicago and San I'rancisc'O and the other 
1‘acific coast points, on v Inch we have two. three, (n*-four repeaters, I believe 
the bonus was in the neighborhood o^ 275 or messages, if my memory 
serves me correctly. 

( JommLssioner Lennon. Wliat is the bonus limit now? 

Mr. Carrou-. I could not U'll you. We do not operal(‘ a bonus system in our 
service. 

Commissioner liENxoN. Not. at all. 

Mr. Carkoec. We w«»rk the i)reinium system. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wliat is tla* premium limit, then? 

iMr. Carroee. The proiniuin limit is what a man does; we guarantee a man’s 
salary. If the man is geitiug $100 — perlnqis T can give you some facts on that 
without dei)en(liiig on my memory at all. On llie Kansas City-Los Aiigele.s 
circuit — a man v.^n-king that circuit now is getting, I think, $85 a month. By 
the system of accounting that we use it is jK>ssible for him to make $t>.80 p(‘r 
day. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. What limit does ln‘ havt* t«i nMch? 

Mr. Carroee. He has no limit to reach at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. No limit? 

Mr. Cakroet,. No, sir.. He gets paid for exactly wliat la' does. We guarani rs' 
his salary. Tlit' bonus system Is not fair In many respects. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that is practically a piecework system that he 
is working under? 

Mr. Carroee. You could call it a piecework system. The propf>sition is this: 

I wish Mr. Garrotson was ov|‘r there. I could Illustrate it for his benefit, too. 
Y5)u take the railroad conductor tliat starts out of Chictigo to-day, and he may 
have on a run between Chicago and Milwaukee 20 passengers. He gets pahl so 
much for that run. To-morrow he may have 200 passengers, and he does not 
get paid any more for that. He works probably ten times harder iu collecting 
bis fares and rnuning the train. 

We find in the telegraph system that because of the penlcs and the valleys in 
the load as it is filed by the public that sometimes an operator had to extend 
himself for two or throe hours. He did extend himself; the load was there. 
The early hours of his trick and the late hours of his trick ; sometimes he had 
a very light load, and it was thought that that equalized, but It did not. It 
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Was not just exactly a fair proposition for the operator, but he handled twice 
as many messages in one hour as he did in another. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose there were two operators on the same 
line doing exactly the same class of work, and one of them sent 300 messages 
a (lay and the otlier sent 500. What would be the difference in earnings with 
reference to the prtluiuni or piecework, or whatever you might call it, where 
this exists? 

Mr. Cakuoj.l. Well, let ns take a sp(*cit1e case. That condition does obtain on 
the circuit as we have winked out — very few of them. But suppose they were 
both getting .$100 a month. 

Commissioner Lknnon. The basis? 

Mr. Caiirotx. One hundred dolars a month basks. In one case the man that 
handled .500 messages would get possibly anywhere between .$4..50 and $.5.00, and 
the other fellow would get his regular rating, but he did less work. He would 
get $100. He did not reach — he did not handle (uiough telegrams to reach th(‘ 
rate as we established it, but he still g(‘ts his $1(K). 

(knmnissioner Lennon. Well, with this premium system or jiiecework, or 
whatever you call it, is the (j'ost per message the saiue now or less or more than 
it was in 1007? 

Mr. Carroll. Oh, I think the cost for labor Is Idgher now than in 1007. 
I Ihink the figures will show tliat. 

Commissioner Cennon. Von tldidv tlie cost pei- message is liigher? 

Mr. Oakuoll. Tlie cost per messagiL There are .so many tl)ings enter into 
tJuit. For instance, I do not believe that it would have been possible in 1907 to 
handle over some of Ihe Western Union wires the volume oF traflic that we are 
handling to-day. There was considerable dead time. There was a gnait deal 
of dead time because of possibly inferior plant conditions on the oiit.side. 

t^unmissioner I.ennon. That would not enter into the labor ('ost, Mr. Carroll, 
would it? 

Mr. (k\HROLL. No; but the cost for operators laying around 20 to 25 per cent 
of ilieir time waiting for the wire chief <»r repeater attendants, it would cer- 
tainly enter into the cost. 

( 'oiiiniissioner T.lnnon. Tliat would enltM* into the cost? 

JMr. Carroi.l. For ^lat plant conditions. Plant conditions Imve improved, 
and it is possible to eliminate some (l(‘ad time, hut it makes it possible for the 
\\’csicrn ITnion to do the things that th(\v are now doing- 7 -of giving the girls 
eiglP hours, of estahlisliing new rates, and raising the wages generally, as has 
been teslilied by Mi‘. CaiMlon and Mr. Brooks liert*. 

( ’ommissioiier Lennon. Tliat is all, Mr, (.Miairmari. 

( llmirmaii ^^'ALSH. Commissioner Cari'etson would like to aslc some (pu^silons. 

( ■onimissioiK'r (tARretson. Mr. Carroll, who oribwed the discharge of those 
men in St. Louis? 

Mr. Carroll. I iirc^sume possibly tlu' local sui)erv^s<n*. 

CoimnissioiH'r (Iarretson. What Covernment representative did .now talk with 
in |•(‘gard to the discharge? 

Mr. CARRoia,. 1 had a talk with Mr. Blacklmrn. 

< ’oinmissioner (5 arret.so.n. What was the arrangcnaMit into, or u as 

tlicr(‘ any arrangement entered into? 

Mr. (k\RROLL. Mr. Blacklmrn, y<‘s; I told Mr. lllacklmrn I would do overy- 
thiiig in my power to get those men to w'ork, 

(kunmissioiier Carretson. The investigation is not concluded y(’t ? 

Carroll. No; I have not been out of Chi<*ago. *I have '^o( been alik' even 
to go to St. Louis. 

Commissioner Garretson. 8o lame of the men have as yel been nMiistat(‘d? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; I think that possibly a t(»tal of live or six have* been re- 
instated. That is the information I hav(‘. 

(Mmmissiouer Garretson. The investigation «in tlieir easi's lias Ixhmi earri(*d 
on? 

JMr. (Jarroll. Yes, sir. The recommendation came to me dir(*ct that the..->e 
men should be reinstated, and I told them to reinstate them, and reinstate all- 
ot laa* man if they found that he would he a desirable employee, if the charges 
were unfounded, as in many cases. 

Commissioner Garretson. What has the main contention been over — in re- 
gard to the split trick, as it lias been regarded, over the abolition of it, or with 
regard to the payment for the dead time that there is In a split trick? 

Mr. Cakholl. I think, Mr. Garretson, that you have two (luestious involved 
there. I think there is not any dead time on a split trick. It is with the unas- 
slgued men where the dead time is. 
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roiiniiissionor Garretsox. The iinassigned men? 

.Mr. Carhof.l. The uimssigiied man, as I stated in my testimony, ho has no 
job. lie is Iiaiij'in}' around for a regular job, and gets what he can. 

(^Fiundssioiier Garuetson. I am only asking with regard to the spliLtrick 
men. The si)lit-lrick man that goes on duty at 10 a. m. and works until 3, 
ilO(‘s he repoi-t again at 5.30? 

Mr. Caruoi.i,. lie reports at 5 or f».30. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. And has tlie contention been wltli regard to pay 
for til at dead time? 

Mr. (’ARRor.L. Never been brought up. 

(Commissioner Garuetson. Never been brought up? 

Mr. (Carroi.e. No. 

i’(»mmissi(»ner Garuetson. In some other crafts the split tricks are on that 
basis and that is the real b(nie of contention, is it not? 

Mr, (IxRROLL. Y(‘s. Another thing that was brought up witli regard to these 
long tiicks, the longer day tricks; we cut out a lot of split tricks for the rea- 
sons stated. 

Tiie tratlic across this country starts in at Now ITork or Boston and it travels 
across the country, and it does not begin at San Francisco because of the two 
hours diJT(‘renco in time, until hotwcon 9 and 10 o’clock in Chicago. There- 
fon‘, in (>rder to makt* some good positions for the men and have some kind 
of liome life so their wlv(‘s will know what time tliey will get home, we estab- 
lislied, I tldnk, 9 or 10 tricks that ran Ix^tween 9 o’clock in tlie morning 
and 7.30 at night, and not 0 o'clock, as has been stated. If there are any 9 
o’clock tricks in tlio service I do not know it; tlK‘y are not in the western 
division, because I passed on that question s<‘veral months ago. I think that 
would he an unfair trick to ask any man to work. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just on(‘ thing I omitted to ask. I wish you woiild make a 
stnteimmt al)out the employment of ines.senger goys, giving tlio amount of their 
.‘^alaric's and anything you have to say with reference to sending them into 
improp('r places. 

Mr. (’ARRoi.r.. Mr. Chairman, I could only give you that hy hearsay. I have 
not been in touch with the messenger service since I entered the Western 
Ihiion ^'(‘legraph (’o.’s service in 1910. 

(Miairman Walsji. That is all, tliank yon. 

Mr. Daly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE DALY. 


(chairman Wai.sh. Wlnaa* do you Iivt‘? 

Mr. Daly. No. 3131 Rhodes Av(‘im(\ 

Chairman Walsh. How old are you? 

Mr. Daly. Fiftemi. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Wh<*re were you horn? 

Mr. Daly. (Miicago, 111. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What srliooling Imve you had?- 
Mr. Daly. Sir? 

Chairman Wai.sh. What s<-hooling have yon had? 

Mr. Daly. As far as tlie seventli grade. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlie sevenlli grade in the ward school? 

Mr, r>ALY. Yes. , . 

Chairman Wa[.,*sh. What is your occupation at the present time? 

Mr. Daly. I am not working. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVhat was your last occupation? 

Air. Daly. Messenger. 

(3iairman Wat.sh. For whont? 

Air. Daly. The West(*rn Union Tolegraph Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Whim was that? 

Mr. Daly. July. 

Chairman Walsh. July, 191 i? 

Mr. Daly. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you i>eeu in the employ of the western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Air. Daly. Three weeks. 

(Jliairmnn Walsh. Why did you leave? 

Mr. Daly. Alother had me quit 
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Was not just exactly a fair proposition for the operator, but he handled twice 
as many messages in one hour as he did in another. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose there were two operators on the same 
line doing exactly the same class of work, and one of them sent 300 messages 
a (lay and the otlier sent 500. What would be the difference in earnings with 
reference to the prtluiuni or piecework, or whatever you might call it, where 
this exists? 

Mr. Cakuoj.l. Well, let ns take a sp(*cit1e case. That condition does obtain on 
the circuit as we have winked out — very few of them. But suppose they were 
both getting .$100 a month. 

Commissioner Lknnon. The basis? 

Mr. Caiirotx. One hundred dolars a month basks. In one case the man that 
handled .500 messages would get possibly anywhere between .$4..50 and $.5.00, and 
the other fellow would get his regular rating, but he did less work. He would 
get $100. He did not reach — he did not handle (uiough telegrams to reach th(‘ 
rate as we established it, but he still g(‘ts his $1(K). 

(knmnissioner Lennon. Well, with this premium system or jiiecework, or 
whatever you call it, is the (j'ost per message the saiue now or less or more than 
it was in 1007? 

Mr. Carroll. Oh, I think the cost for labor Is Idgher now than in 1007. 
I Ihink the figures will show tliat. 

Commissioner Cennon. Von tldidv tlie cost pei- message is liigher? 

Mr. Oakuoll. Tlie cost per messagiL There are .so many tl)ings enter into 
tJuit. For instance, I do not believe that it would have been possible in 1907 to 
handle over some of Ihe Western Union wires the volume oF traflic that we are 
handling to-day. There was considerable dead time. There was a gnait deal 
of dead time because of possibly inferior plant conditions on the oiit.side. 

t^unmissioner I.ennon. That would not enter into the labor ('ost, Mr. Carroll, 
would it? 

Mr. (k\HROLL. No; but the cost for operators laying around 20 to 25 per cent 
of ilieir time waiting for the wire chief <»r repeater attendants, it would cer- 
tainly enter into the cost. 

( 'oiiiniissioner T.lnnon. Tliat would enltM* into the cost? 

JMr. Carroi.l. For ^lat plant conditions. Plant conditions Imve improved, 
and it is possible to eliminate some (l(‘ad time, hut it makes it possible for the 
\\’csicrn ITnion to do the things that th(\v are now doing- 7 -of giving the girls 
eiglP hours, of estahlisliing new rates, and raising the wages generally, as has 
been teslilied by Mi‘. CaiMlon and Mr. Brooks liert*. 

( ’ommissioiier Lennon. Tliat is all, Mr, (.Miairmari. 

( llmirmaii ^^'ALSH. Commissioner Cari'etson would like to aslc some (pu^silons. 

( ■onimissioiK'r (tARretson. Mr. Carroll, who oribwed the discharge of those 
men in St. Louis? 

Mr. Carroll. I iirc^sume possibly tlu' local sui)erv^s<n*. 

CoimnissioiH'r (Iarretson. What Covernment representative did .now talk with 
in |•(‘gard to the discharge? 

Mr. CARRoia,. 1 had a talk with Mr. Blacklmrn. 

< ’oinmissioner (5 arret.so.n. What was the arrangcnaMit into, or u as 

tlicr(‘ any arrangement entered into? 

Mr. (k\RROLL. Mr. Blacklmrn, y<‘s; I told Mr. lllacklmrn I would do overy- 
thiiig in my power to get those men to w'ork, 

(kunmissioiier Carretson. The investigation is not concluded y(’t ? 

Carroll. No; I have not been out of Chi<*ago. *I have '^o( been alik' even 
to go to St. Louis. 

Commissioner Garretson. 8o lame of the men have as yel been nMiistat(‘d? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; I think that possibly a t(»tal of live or six have* been re- 
instated. That is the information I hav(‘. 

(Mmmissiouer Garretson. The investigation «in tlieir easi's lias Ixhmi earri(*d 
on? 

JMr. (Jarroll. Yes, sir. The recommendation came to me dir(*ct that the..->e 
men should be reinstated, and I told them to reinstate them, and reinstate all- 
ot laa* man if they found that he would he a desirable employee, if the charges 
were unfounded, as in many cases. 

Commissioner Garretson. What has the main contention been over — in re- 
gard to the split trick, as it lias been regarded, over the abolition of it, or with 
regard to the payment for the dead time that there is In a split trick? 

Mr. Cakholl. I think, Mr. Garretson, that you have two (luestious involved 
there. I think there is not any dead time on a split trick. It is with the unas- 
slgued men where the dead time is. 
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Chairman Walhh, You say you told the night manager what? Ju«t state 
tile conversation. 

Mr. Daly. 1 a.sked iiim what the charges were to Archer Avenue, and he 
said, “ For hop? ” and I toldiiim “ a tin box,” anti he said, ” 25 cents.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say you ran that message how many times? 

Mr. Daly. About seven times. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, describe; did you ever have any calls from saloons? 

Mr. Daly. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever have calls from houses in questionable 
lo<.*alities? 

Mr. Daly. No, sir. 

Chairman M at.sh. Your only exix'rieiice with anything improper that you 
W(mld say was to go after this ‘‘ hop ”? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did your mother take you away from that eii]- 
ployinent? 

I\Ir. Dat.y. She did not think that was any job for me. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I tliink th.at is all. 

Mr. Rosenberg. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ELI ROSENBERG. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. RosLA’UJum. Eli Rosenberg. 

Chairman Wai.sh. WIum'O do you live? 

Mr. RosKxiuaa;. 1125 South Itacino Avotua‘. 

Chairman Walsh. And your occupation? 

I\Ir. RosKMuaui. Clmuneur. 

Chairman ^Vaj^sh. Wore you ever in the (miploy of tlu* Western rnion? 

Mr. ROSENIIKKG. Yo.s. 

(’hairnian Y'ai.sh. When? 

31r. RosKxr.LRf!. I'p until October, in 1911. I (piit work in OctolxM'. 
Chaii’inan Y'alsji, October, 1014? 

^Ir. Roskm'.eiul Yos. 

Clialrinan Waj.sh. liow long did yop work for tlie '(•oinpany altogetliei*? 

I\Ir. Rosenheko. A y(*ar and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your age when you w(a*i‘ tii'st emi)lo.ve<l ? 

^Ii*. RosExaEiuL Seventeen. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M'ere you employt^l on day or nlglit duty? 

Mr. Roseneerg. Night duly. 

Chairman \\'alsh. Wdiat were yours hours on night duty? 
i\lr. Rosenberg. From 2 to 12. 

Chairman \\'alsh. From 2 o’clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Until 12 o’clock at night? 

IMr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. >\'hat was your salary? 

IMr. Rosenberg. Tliii-ty <lolhu’S a monih. 

Chairman Walsh. Thirty dollars a month? 

;Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

(■liairman M’alsh. Have you (‘ver been sent into llie so-called nwl-light 
district? 

Mr. RosenbCUg. Yes. 

Chairman Waesh. To purchase drugs for victims of the drug habit? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give your general experiem'e in that line. 

Mr. Rosenberg. A c;ill fro7.u the offa-o from a party on Cottage Grove to go 
to Archer Avmme — 2121 Archer Avenue. 

Chairman Wat^it. Was that the same jJace this other hoy testifie<l about? 
Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How often dhl you go there? 

IMr. Rosenberg. Once or twice a night. 

Chairman WALstr. Every night? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Sometimes. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Did you ever call the attention of your manager to wliat 
yon were doing? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Just state any conversation you liad with him. 

Mr. PosENBiuto. This party called up and told the manager to give me money 
to go and get the .stuff. 

Chairman Walsh. The party that called up told tiie manager to give you 
money to go and get the stuff? 

Mr. RosJiNBEKo. IVls ; to bring it over there and get the money there. 
Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the money in those instances? 

]\[i-. PosENHKUG. From the manager. 

(Chairman Walsh. Was this Chinaman — was this a Chinaman at whose place 
you i)urcli5Lse(l tliis oi)ium? 

JMr. llosENitKiaL Yes. 

('hairinan W'alsh. Did you run auy other messages in the red-liglit district 
oriior Ihaii that? 

JMr. UosENBEUO. Yes. 

Cliairnuin \\'ALsff. Just describe in a general way wliat you had <lo. 

JMr. ivosENBELG. There would he a call from there to go and get a note, get 
something from .some one, a restaurant, something like that. 

Chairman Walsit. Those were the houses of prostitution? 

JMr. K()senhi:i{(l Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How general was that; while yon were a mes>;<M\ger hoy? 
JMr. UosENBEKG. Oil, about once a night or so, according to liow it ran. 
(Jliairman W'ai.sh. About once a night. Wliat cliarge was made for llml ? 
.Mr. PosKNBKUG. According to tlio distance we went. 

Cliairman Walsh. According to tiie distance? 

JMr. ItosENBEKCL Yes. 

(Jliairman Walsit. Was tliat character of .service general among Hie hoys 
tlial you recall at tliat ])lace— that worked at timt place? 

Mr. UosEM'.EUG. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Whore was your main ollice; wliere did you work at? 
Mr. Posen BEUG. 100 Fast Twenty-second Street. 

CJliairman Y'alsh. 100 East Twenty -seeoml Slre(‘t? 

IMr. Posen BEBG. Yes. 

Chairman \\'ai.sh. Were you one of tlie hoys tliat ti^stifuMl in tlie FiMleral 
court in a casi' iuvolv^ig tlio selling of tliis liop? 
iMr. Posen BEUG. YT‘.s. * 

Chairman W'alsh. W'ere tlie defendants in tliat case convicted in court? 

Mr. Posen BEUG. Yes. 

Cliairman W'alsh, Were tlioy <*onvicted, or do you know wlietlier or not tliey 
were convicti'd of sales of opium that were made lo you through those ])urties? 
Mr. PosENBEUG. 1 don't know about that. 

Clvairman Walsh. You don’t know about that? 

Mr, PoSENBEUG. No. 

(Hiairman W'alsh. But you testilled in the Federal court, so fur as the opium 
was coiu (>i’ii(*d, the same a.s you testitted to here? 

JMi’. PosENBEUG. Yes. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Did the manager give y<JU mon<*y to pay foi* tlu* 
I'Pinm ; did 1 undm'stand that to lie what you said? 

IMr. PosE.NBEUG. Yes. 

Commissioiu'i* (Jauket.son. WT‘re these call boxes that the calls canu* from? 
IMr. PosENBEUG. Over the telephone. 

Commissioner Gauuetson, W'ere there any call boxes that you were ever 
called on ]ocate<l in houses of tlfat character? .i 

IMr. PosENBEUG. No. sir. * 

Commi.ssioner Alshton. W'hat oflhe were you working out of. 

Mr. PosENBEUG. Idd East Twenty-second Street. 

Clomniissioiu'r Aishton. W'hat was that, a liranch oflh*e? 

JMr. POSENRERG, YOS. • 

Chairman W'alsh. W^ho was the manager? 

JMr. PosENBEUG. Charley Halubik, nigiit manager. 

Commissioner Aishton. W'hat was that, a telegraph oifice, cir an A. D. T.? 
IMr. PosENBEUG. A telegraph and A. D. T. 

Commissioner Aishton. Both? 

JMr. Rosenberg. Both. 

Chairman Walsh. About what time did they continue that class of service? 
Mr. Rosenberg. Oli, all i>iirts of the night. 

Chairman W^alsu. Did it run down to the time you left the service, in 
October, 1914? 
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Mr. Rosenberg. The time I wan there, it was always ;;oing on. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it continue down to the time that you quit in October, 
1914? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Commissioner Atshton. In all cases, did the manapjcr {,"ive you money for 
the hop? 

Mr. Rosenberg. If (he party called up told him to give it to me, send to a 
certain house where she calletl from, they give It to me. 

Commissioner Aishton. You don’t know where the manager got the money 
from? 

Mr. Rosenberg. No. 

Commissioner O'Connei.t.. How much mon<\v would he give you? 

Mr. Rosenberg. According to how much they wanted. 

Commissioner O’O^nnell. How much did he give you? 

Mr. Rosenberg. The call came to the manager, th(‘y would call up for to 
send me down. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why did you leave the service of the <‘ompany? 
Mr. Rosenberg. I got anotluu* position. 

Commissioner O’CoNNELr.. You got another position? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What were the largt*st ptirchases of oiiiuin (hat vou made? 
Mr. Rosenberg. From .$1 to ,$5. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

^Ir. Rosenberg. From $1 to $.5. 

Chirman Walsh. Did you always go to buy tin* ho[) for ilu* same i)eople, 
or did you get it for different people? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Mostly for the same peoide. 

Chairman Walsh. Mostly for (he same pecqde, at this sanu' r(‘sidence? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how the manager la'covered tlu* money tlmt 
lie advanced for the hop, or liow lie worked it? 

Mr. Rosenberg. The party used to give* me tlie money. 

(’hairrnan Walsh. The manager would advanei* the mornw. and then you 
would collect it? ■ ' 

Mr. Rosenberg. And give it back to liim. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did anylxMly, tin* night manager, tell yon anything 
about how to gi't the liof)? 

Mr. Rosenberg. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just the niglit manager? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Just the night manager. 

Chairman Walsh. How many boys wore lo<-aled at that place at night? 

Mr. Rosenberg. At night? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes. 

Mr. Rosenberg. Tliree hoys. 

Chairman Wat.sh. At that station on Twenty-second Sln^iu? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Three hoys at night. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all, you may 1m* (‘xcused. 

]\Ir. Siirimpton. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. B. F. SHRIMPTON. 

Clialrman Walsjt. Wlia' is your mma*. p!(‘a!<e? 

Mr. SiiRiMPTON. I?. Frank Shrimpton. 

Chairman Walsh, B. F. Shrimptoii? 

Mr. SHRiMP'roN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reshle? 

Mr. Shrimpton. Why, I residt* in New Jersey; Imt I am secretary-trensiiror 
of our New York local. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat New York local? 

Mr. Shrimpton. The Commercial Telegrapliers' rnion. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? 

Mr. Shrimpton. The C. T. U., of New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you worked for tlie M'(‘stern Union? 

Mr. Shrimpton. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wheil and wdiere did you work for them? 

Mr. Shrimpton. I started on the me.ssenger foi’ce of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in Kansas City in 1893. 
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Chairman Just state any conversation you liad with him. 

Mr. PosENBiuto. This party called up and told the manager to give me money 
to go and get the .stuff. 

Chairman Walsh. The party that called up told tiie manager to give you 
money to go and get the stuff? 

Mr. RosJiNBEKo. IVls ; to bring it over there and get the money there. 
Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the money in those instances? 

]\[i-. PosENHKUG. From the manager. 

(Chairman Walsh. Was this Chinaman — was this a Chinaman at whose place 
you i)urcli5Lse(l tliis oi)ium? 

JMr. llosENitKiaL Yes. 

('hairinan W'alsh. Did you run auy other messages in the red-liglit district 
oriior Ihaii that? 

JMr. UosENBEUO. Yes. 

Cliairnuin \\'ALsff. Just describe in a general way wliat you had <lo. 

JMr. ivosENBELG. There would he a call from there to go and get a note, get 
something from .some one, a restaurant, something like that. 

Chairman Walsit. Those were the houses of prostitution? 

JMr. K()senhi:i{(l Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How general was that; while yon were a mes>;<M\ger hoy? 
JMr. UosENBEKG. Oil, about once a night or so, according to liow it ran. 
(Jliairman W'ai.sh. About once a night. Wliat cliarge was made for llml ? 
.Mr. PosKNBKUG. According to tlio distance we went. 

Cliairman Walsh. According to tiie distance? 

JMr. ItosENBEKCL Yes. 

(Jliairman Walsit. Was tliat character of .service general among Hie hoys 
tlial you recall at tliat ])lace— that worked at timt place? 

Mr. UosEM'.EUG. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Whore was your main ollice; wliere did you work at? 
Mr. Posen BEUG. 100 Fast Twenty-second Street. 

CJliairman Y'alsh. 100 East Twenty -seeoml Slre(‘t? 

IMr. Posen BEBG. Yes. 

Chairman \\'ai.sh. Were you one of tlie hoys tliat ti^stifuMl in tlie FiMleral 
court in a casi' iuvolv^ig tlio selling of tliis liop? 
iMr. Posen BEUG. YT‘.s. * 

Chairman W'alsh. W'ere tlie defendants in tliat case convicted in court? 

Mr. Posen BEUG. Yes. 

Cliairman W'alsh, Were tlioy <*onvicted, or do you know wlietlier or not tliey 
were convicti'd of sales of opium that were made lo you through those ])urties? 
Mr. PosENBEUG. 1 don't know about that. 

Clvairman Walsh. You don’t know about that? 

Mr, PoSENBEUG. No. 

(Hiairman W'alsh. But you testilled in the Federal court, so fur as the opium 
was coiu (>i’ii(*d, the same a.s you testitted to here? 

JMi’. PosENBEUG. Yes. 

Commissioner T^ennon. Did the manager give y<JU mon<*y to pay foi* tlu* 
I'Pinm ; did 1 undm'stand that to lie what you said? 

IMr. PosE.NBEUG. Yes. 

Commissioiu'i* (Jauket.son. WT‘re these call boxes that the calls canu* from? 
IMr. PosENBEUG. Over the telephone. 

Commissioner Gauuetson, W'ere there any call boxes that you were ever 
called on ]ocate<l in houses of tlfat character? .i 

IMr. PosENBEUG. No. sir. * 

Commi.ssioner Alshton. W'hat oflhe were you working out of. 

Mr. PosENBEUG. Idd East Twenty-second Street. 

Clomniissioiu'r Aishton. W'hat was that, a liranch oflh*e? 

JMr. POSENRERG, YOS. • 

Chairman W'alsh. W^ho was the manager? 

JMr. PosENBEUG. Charley Halubik, nigiit manager. 

Commissioner Aishton. W'hat was that, a telegraph oifice, cir an A. D. T.? 
IMr. PosENBEUG. A telegraph and A. D. T. 

Commissioner Aishton. Both? 

JMr. Rosenberg. Both. 

Chairman Walsh. About what time did they continue that class of service? 
Mr. Rosenberg. Oli, all i>iirts of the night. 

Chairman W^alsu. Did it run down to the time you left the service, in 
October, 1914? 
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This system of a spy In the ofilco to pry out from an employee 

his opinion as to the conditions or to get his idea of grievances, and then re- 
port them along with the complainant’s name, and, perhaps, resulting in dis- 
charge, has gone so for, as one man told mo recently, that “ I have practically 
become a tliiminy aroural the oflico. I talk to no one ; come in, maybe say ‘ good 
morning’ or ‘good afternoon’ to some that are present — to this or Unit fan*- 
son — sit do^^•n and do my work and go out. I am afraid to make any remark 
that might even be construed as a complaint against conditions.” 

Another man, whom I calle<l on at his residence, invited me to take a walk 
down the street. Ho did not even want to talk to me before his wife for fear 
that she woiihl, perliaps, innocently repeat to some spotter’s wife wdiat lie had 
said and thereby cause his discharge. 

But this id(‘a of sending these men around, by the company, to gather these 
grievances from the men, has been in vogue for sometime — for year.s. But, 
of course, everyone in the <Ultce, every employee, realizes that the company 
has such employee's gathering from the men their Ideas of what the grievances 
are. And they realize that the company is not so much engaged in this work 
for the purpose of finding out what the real grievances of the men are a.s 
they are for cutting down the agitation and for the purpose of learning the 
identity of those who are dissatisfied and getting them out of the .service. 

And in the New York ollice the working conditions now — as one man, who 
has been in the service for years told nu' — are nnspeakahly worse than h(> ('V('r 
saw them before in his life, and that the emphiyees dare not display any dis- 
satisfaction, or dare not make any grievances known. They are not invi(e<l 
to come up and express their grievances freely. They have no .source of doing 
so. If they go to their next imnualiate superior and complain, perhaps li(‘ 
repeats it to his superior and perhaps he does not. The man g('ts set down 
perhaps a.s an agitator or as a faultfinder and at the lirst ojniortunity he is 
subjected to dismissal. If it goes up to higlu'r oflu;ials it is often j’cferred hack 
to the same jietty olliclal, and he then considers that tliis man has an indi- 
vidual grii'vance again.st him ns a chief, and the man is liable to he sul)je(d(*d 
to un|)leasaiit things in the .service. So that, taken all in all, all this testimony 
on the part of the oflicials of the company that the men have any source of 
making their grievances known to the higher oflicials is ahsolnti'iy refuted 
by the conditions tiiat do actually exist down there, as I know from actual 
conversation with tliese men. 

The.se men on the inside will talk to me more freely than tlu'y will to any- 
body in that odlce, because they know tliut I will not repeat wliat (hey hav(^ 
sai(i to me to anybody and give their names. 

Chairman Walsh. Jlow far would you say your inquiry had extended ; how 
many peojile have you talked to? 

Mr. SiTia.MPTON. I might .say, by way of preface, thai I have been engaged 
for the last year and a half in writing a history of ou?' movemenl. fi’ojn its 
beginning. During the Course of ihi.s service I have talked to a great many 
men; and, since I knew I was coming before this commission, I made it a 
point to talk to as many as 1 could, 1 endeavoriHl t(» g(‘l llie informal ion of 
both young and old employees ; not alone members of the union, you under- 
stand, blit nonmembors of the union. I have not discriminated against thos<; 
who were not meniliers of the union. 

The new Western Thiioii office, locabsl at No. '2\ Walker Street, covei's n 
good deal of space. The office is a large one. 

Chairman Walsh. AJiout how^ many employees? 

Mr. SHRTMPTftN. They have there aliout 1,200, I .should say. Tlie ofllce covers 
a great deal of space. Of course, in going in and getting out of the otfice 
.some time Is coii.sumcd. 

Tlie Western Union permits short reliefs in the morning and In the after- 
noon, wlien they can be obtain'd, of 10 iiiliuitos. It reipiire.s 5 minutes to get 
out of and Iwick into the room, so that if a person is off the wire from the time 
he is relieved on the wire until he returns for 10 minutes ho has 5 minutes, or 
sometimes less perhaps, to attend to the calls of nature' and take a little rest. 

Lunch reliefs are limit('d to 30 minutes despite the fact that we have a law 
on the statute hook.s in New York providing that they shall be an hour. The 
attorney general kindly e.xcused the telegraph companies from the operation 
of this law. They are allowed 30 iniuutes for lunch relief, and It takes 15 
minutes of that time to get frmn their chairs in tlm ofllce down to the striH't 
and back again, and that allows them but 15 minutes to get to a restaurant, 
eat, and get back to the entrance to the office. 
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Chairman Walsh. You say It takes 15 minutes? 

Mr. Shrimpton. That Is what they tell me. As a general rule, it will take 
15 minutes from the time they leave the wire, go to the locker nud get their 
hats, go down on the elevator and out onto the street, and return. Of course, 
there is a certain little amount of detail that they have to attend to — getting 
up off the wire, bel«ig relieved, marking off their numbers, and punching the 
clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything of the existence of the so-called 
black list by the telegraph companies that is maintained by the telegrapli com- 
panies? 

^Ir. Shrimpton. I have seen copies of what would be actually and legally, I 
think, termed a black list — that is, a li.st of employees discharged by the West- 
ern. Union Telegrajdi (.o. — whicli had h^^en sent to railroad companies. Now, 
whether this list Is sent to other telegraph companies or to any other em- 
ployers of telegraphers I can’t say. But I know it is sent to railroad com- 
panies, and r see no otlier reason except to keep the men so discharged from 
gaining employment on tiu)se roads; and T take it that a legal definition of a 
black list is sii<*h a document as that. There are different degrees to it. but 
that pi’ohably constitutes a legal l)lack list. 

Then there is an effectual black list. When a man is discliarged by the 
Western Union, for instance, In Chicago, “for cause,” if he goes anywhere in 
Ihe Cnitod States to a Western Union oftiee tliat record follows him. Let in(* 
illustr.ate. Let ns say he go(‘s to the Postal Co. They ask him whore he last 
worked. Probably tlu'y will ask whether ho over worked for the Postal. Mtiybe 
he never worked for the Postal. All right. “ Where did yon work for tlH‘ 
Wesjeru ITnionV” “So-and-so.” They refer there. The Western Union tells 
tljom lie was discharged “for cause,” or any other reason, or no reason. Now, 
if the Postal refuses to give him employment because of what the Wc^stern 
Union lias tohl them 1u‘, as a commerciai telegrapher, has no other source of 
employment, except as some of us liave been fortunate enough to find employ- 
nu'Mt with pi'ople who <lo not come under the indnence of the Western ITnion 
Telegraph Co. Of <*inirse that nmnlier is small compared with the iinmber of 
telegraphers emidoyed by tlu* telegraph comjianies. 

Cliairnian \\"ai.sh. ^lave you any reason to believe that your name is on the 
black list? * ^ 

Mr. SuRrMPTox, W(‘ll, whether it ever has been sent out or not I don’t know. 
I do know the last place I worked for the Western Union was Reno, Nev. I 
left there in 1005, and was told by the manager that my services \vor(‘ entirely 
.^atisfactoi'y. In fact, he was sorry I was leaving, and if I over came bn(‘k 
there was an oixm door. 

Tl>e next time 1 applied to the Western Union for a posifion was at Dallas, 
Tex., in 100S. I laaiehed there al)out the 1st of February and went up to see 
the chief optaaitor of the Western Union, with whom I had an accpiaintance. 
lie told me tliat lie was not going to put on anyhoRy during February, a short 
month ; that he was not going to hire anybody at all before March 1 ; but if 1 
wanted to eail after February tliere mlglit be soinetbiug doing. So I went u]) 
to see liiin every once in a widle, and one day lie askiMl be casually where I 
laid been recently. I told him I bad boon up near Chicago; .and further tha!i 
that I didn’t give him any reference, and lie did not ask whore 1 had worked 
f<»r the Western Union. I](‘ <lid not ask for any references then. 

Along about tlie 1st of Marcii be called me up to his desk one day — T had 
I’leen going up there to see him riglit along — and said, “They tell me you iiave 
betai se<*retary to W("sley Ru.ssell.” T said, “Who dhl?” “ rth,” Ik* said, “you 
said you had been in Chien.go, and I referred to Cbicugn, and they tell me you 
have been secretary to Wesley Russell.” T had during the strike and previ- 
ously tliereto been employed at our union bea<lquarters under Mr. Russell, the 
general .secretary-! reasurer, • 

He then proceeded to lay me out for having remained in the organization 
since the sti’ike, and told me tliat he would sooner give our then ex-Presideiit 
f^mall a iiosition than me. I asked him why. He said, “ Smail has not been 
in the union since this strike, and you have.” And after that a few more re- 
marks followed, in the course of which he tohi me that there was absolutely 
no ciianc!e for me to go to work. He had intondefl to put me on, but he <*ouhi 
not now. I facetiously remarked that I would go downstairs (meaning to thi* 
siiiierintendent’s office) and get it fixed up. He said, “ You will have to go 
higher than tliat.” So 1 don’t know whether my name is on the list or not. 
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but I do know I was debarred from employment in any otlier pai't of the 
Vidted States. 

Ohainnau Walsh. What steps, in your opinion, miglit bo taken to remedy the 
conditioiLs complained of in tlie telegraph industry? 

]\rr. SuKiAirroN. In my opinion there is only one tiling to do, unless the Gov- 
ernment secures control of the telegraph, and that is ^to provide a moans 
wliei-eby we may liave a free riglit to organize and be permitted to exercise that 
right. Now, if we liave tlie right to organize we can handle our own grievances, 
but without an organization we can’t. If the telegraph companies can prevent 
us from organizing they can prevent us from remedying any grievances that 
we have, and my only idea of how that could be remeilied would be the passage 
of a law by Congress proliibitlng any interstate commerce business or cor- 
poration from interfering in any manner in that regard— in regard to organiz- 
ing by their employees — and in making that law exempt from review by the 
United States Supreme Court. I do not believe we can ge.t a law of that* kind 
through the courts, but Congress has the right to withhold from the Supreme 
Court the right of reviewing a law, and that is the only way, I tigure, that we 
can ever get it. 

C’hairman AValsh. You reft'r to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Shrimpton. Vv'ell, I do not iiarticulaiiy refer to the Supreme Court ; 
what I mean 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Courts of the last resort. 

Jlr. SiiiUMPToN. If it went as liigh as that It might not get to ilie Supreme 
Court of the United States. It would be declarc<l unconsitutlonal somewlanv 
between Congi*ess and the Supreme Court of the United States, just as tlie law 
out in Kansas has been declared unconstitutional on that point. 

Cliairman AV' ai.su. Do you liave any information witli regard to tlie linaneial 
history of the Western Union? 

.Atr. SinnuPTON. I liave written it down and I will read it. “The AA’ostern 
Union Telegraph Co. of to-day ” 

Chairman AValsii. Is tliore any different data in that from wliat was suh- 
mltted by Mr. Koueukamp? 

Mr. Shrimpton. Yes; and I miglit say that ^Ir. Konenkainp nderred to one 
publication. I have been engaged, as I say, for 18 moibbs in delving into all 
the records tliiit I couhl get liold of, and this is luy best .iiidgment of tlie various 
accounts that I have been able to find. It is entirely different material. 

Chairman AA’alsii. All rigid:; you may procei^J. 

]\rr. Shrtmpton (reading). The AVesteru Union Telegraph Co. of to-day repre- 
sents the consolidation of about 50 different telegraph companies, some of which 
were of as great a magnitude as llie Western L'niou itself, while many of^them 
of course, were small local and in some eases noncompeling lines. The present 
AATsterii Union (,’o. was organized and incoriKiratcMl as the Now York & Mis- 
sissippi A'jilley Telegraph C<fc nndi r the laws of the State of New A"ork, April 1, 
18o.T The original capitalization was 8500,000, of which only about .$370,000 
Avas ever paid in. A two-wir(‘ line Avas eonstrueted between linffalo, N. Y., and 
Detroit, Alich., costing not over .$.3(K),000, including ollioe CMpiipment. In 1850 
this company absorbed tlie Erie iV Micliigan and the Southern JMichigan Cos. 
and changed its name to the AA'esteni Union Telegraph Co. Tliese acquired lines 
cost about .$200, (XM). They were ])uilt by Col. j. . 1 . Spec'd, ti contractor, and snb- 
sequonlly purchased by Ezra (’orneli, of Ilbaca, N. Y., who had in 1814 assisted 
Prof. Morse iti the construction of Lis experimental line iadAveen AA'ashiiigton 
and Baltimore. Gorncll av^is averse to tlie consolidation scheme, and for a long 
time rejected all the propositions made to him by tiic New York & Mississippi 
A'alley people. Tlie lattea% liowever, Avere detoriiilned to have tliis property, 
<*veri resorting to thi’oats of personal violence in order to attain their ends. An 
example of their nnscrupnlons ipetiiods in lld.s connection Avas enacted at Clil- 
cago, Avhero Uiey siirroptitiously .secured the .services of Cornell’s manager there 
in substituting tlie name of tlie Noav AT>rk Missl,sslpi>i Abdley Co. for that 
of (XirneH’s company. Tliis office Avas located in tlie most desirable part of the 
city, and its loss, accompanied by tiie tliiwing into the street of his equipment, 
mined his business at that point. He Avas eventually forced, tlirough inability 
to rai.so funds Avitli Avliii'h to reliabilitate Ids rapidly deteriorating line, to sell. 
Of course, he secured AVesteru Union stock in exchange for his company’s 
slian‘s and later became immensely wealthy thereby, becoming a director of 
the AVestern Union Co. afterAvurds. Thus did tlie AV(‘stern Union start on its 
absorption campaign, and thus ha.s it continued through these 60 years. It has 
brought under its control either by purchase or lease CA'cry other company cstab^ 
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lished with the exception of the Bankers & Merchants and the Americon 
Rapid, which went into the Postal Telcjrrupli Co.’s system. Tlie I'ostal is the 
only company that has held aloof from the monopoly. 

1‘ractically all the companies ahsorhtHl were acquired llirougli tlie issuance 
and the exchange of Western Union sliares for those of the original companies 
and, without exceptimi, at highly inliated figures. For example, the American 
Telegraph Co., taken over In 1860, was organized in 1854, with a capitalization 
of $200,000; increased later to $1,700,000; and just prior to its consolidation 
with the Western Union again increased to $4,000,0(K). The property was prob- 
ably not worth over $1,500,000. Yet the Western Union issued nearly $12,000,(XX) 
worth of stock in its purchase. The Unite<l States Co., which also wont into tlie 
combine in 1806, cost the Western Union in additional stock $7,179,100, while a 
physical valuation of the property was placed at $1,443,000. The Pacific & 
Atlantic, acquired in 1874, was built for about $5(X),000, but the Western Union 
increased its capitalization by $2,000,000 when taking it over. The American 
Union Telegraph Co., with wldch Jay Gould jimmied into the W(*stern Union, 
cost, probably, about $3,000,000 to build, yet it required an increase of $15,000,- 
000 in the latter company’s capital stock when absorbed in 1881. 

Here are a few of Western Union’s stock dividends: August 10, 1858, 33 per 
cent ; September 20, of the same year, 414.40 i)er cent ; July 16, 1862, 27.26 per 
cent; December 23, 1863, 33i per cent ; May, ISiM, 100 per cent. The last mimed 
was accompanied by a statement that the doubling of the capitalization was 
arbitrary and for the purpose of cheapening the market price of the stock, which 
was selling around $2(M) per sliare. (From tlie statement of President J. H. 
Wade, October 1, 1865.) On I)(M!embor 3, 1802, a 10 per cent stock dividend 
was paid. 

From the host information I have lux'!! able to procure, the actual building 
cost of the original Western Union lines and all lines absorbed by that company 
did not represent an expenditure of over $15,000,000. Of course, all of these 
original linos, poles, and wires have become worthless through age. Their 
roplaoemeiit and the erection of now lines liave been charged to operating ex- 
penses, and therefore iiave come out of the earnings. Reasoning tliiis, it will be 
seen that the Western Union Co. lias eariuxl, in ndtlition to the dividends it has 
paid, the wherewithal R) entirely reeoj^i struct its plant. 

■It our contention that the company has earned abnormal returns on its 
eapital actually iiivcstcxl since its very inception, an<l that it is still earning a 
much higher percentage, considering its highly liquefied assets, tliaii its present 
dividend rate would Indicate. JS’ow, rates have varied. In early days the 
rates wore, of course, pretty high. After the constiun tion of linos heeaine more 
easy and competition came in they were lower; later on iiiereased again. 

The tirst telegraph in this country was opened for business in 1846. During 
the first 20 years of the life of our telegraiildc development, or until tlie West- 
mm Union obtained a monopoly in 1866, the operatofs had very little cause for 
complaint. Tlds is evidenced by the fact that they created in ISGtl, unopposed 
by the employers, an organization of an entirely henelicont nature, known as the 
National Telegraphic Union. That organization’s constitution contained no 
strike clause and made no tirovision for the handling of grievances or estab- 
lishing salaries. As a mutter of fact, there were no grievances, and salaries 
were satisfactory. At the time of tlie consolidation of the American and United 
States Telegrajili ('OS. witli the Western Union salaries In New York ranged 
from $110 to $118 per month ; annual vacations with p^y were m*antod the teleg- 
raphers ; time lost on account of sickness was not deducteil ; Iioiirs were reason- 
able and working conditions very good. Tliere have been statements made here 
that about tliis time there were no regular hours ami that the men worke^l as 
mucli as 12 or 13 hours without extra jiay. My information is that pay for 
overtime was not general at that time, but the impression created by the testi- 
mony would naturally be that these 12 or 13 hour days were regular things, 
whereas they were not. In those days wire trouble, <lue to various causes, was 
]>revalent, just as it is now, nml occasionally business became congested in the 
same manner ns at the present time. Now tlie telegraph companies keep large 
numbers of men sitting idle, at their own expense, in a waiting room pending 
these congested periods. In the sixties these conditions did not obtain. There 
were no waiting lists. The employers maintained a force snillcient to handle 
ordinary overpressures of business, but, of course, there were times when the 
interruptions to tlie wires were so prolonged that the congestion became abnor- 
mal. In these emergencies the men di<l work long Iiours witliout extra com- 
ixjnsatlon, but all the while that the interrui»tion continued they liad sat around 
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the o0iee or strolled out upon the near-by streets, ajid tlieir pay went on. Noth- 
ing like that nowadays ; no service, no pay. 

Statements have been made here by oflicials of the telegraph companies to 
the eflfecT that siilaries in 1870 ranged from $05 to $115 i)er month. I didn't 
know it was as had as that ; that the WeMern Union had reduced the minimum 
$35 per month so quickly. I do know that as soon as the Western Union be- 
came master of the situation its policy toward its employees underwent an eii- 
tire change. Salaries were lowered, vacations were abolishe<l, lost time be- 
cause of illness or otherwise was deducted, and hours of service were length- 
ened : privileges were witlidi-awn and an o(Jiou.s discipline inaugurated. In say- 
ing that the lioiirs of service were lengthened I refer to the compuhiory iiours. 
Wliile, as 1 sfatc'd previously, tlie men sometimes did work 12 or 13 hours, there 
were days and nigiits when business was unnsually quiet, and tlie entire foiH'e 
was unnGces.sary to liandle tlie volume of business. On such occasions some of 
the men woukl lie excused without sulTering any deiluction from their regular 
salary. Tills practice the Western Union discontinued. 

Tlie Telegrapher, the ollicial organ of the Natiomd Telegraphic Union. sai<1 
editorially in its issue of Novemiier 2, 1807, only a little more than a year after 
tlie W’estern Union liad acquired a monopoly of the telegraph business of tli<‘ 
counti*y : 

“ Tliey (the otiiciuls <»f tlu' Western Union) seem to consider that tlie em- 
ployees of the comiiany have no rights which they are under obligations to r» - 
S[>ect ; and only uiuler tlio jiressure of active coiii])etition have they conceded to 
them anything natre than a hare right to existejice, amt siu li compensation as 
\vas actually noa'ssary to sustain them in fair M'orking condition. One by one, 
all the privih'ges enjoyed liave lieen witlidrawn, ami tlie remoiistram;es liavo 
IXHUi met witli indilTer(‘iic<‘ or studied insult. They have Ikhui told tlial if they 
wei‘e not satisfied with the oppressive rules of that comiainy, or with the (muii- 
peusation (IoIcmI out to tlumi, their .services were no longer required, nml they 
were at liberty to iirovide Uieiirselves with more congenial situations: and in 
this way many of tlie best telegraphers in the country — men \\iu) hud s]ienl: 
their lives in acquh-liig excellence and proficiency in their profession — liave 
been compelh'd to seek otluT employment and abandon the business. 

“The vacations, reiidiTed necessary by the close aitplieation to an onerous 
and evliausiing employnu'iit, always heretofore allowed to their ('iiqiloyees by 
even tlie poorest telegraph companies, have been denied them, and tlH‘y have 
been reiiuired to lulior on until exhausted nature succumbed, and when sick, 
even wlu'n such illmcss has hi'on IncurnHl in the servi('(‘ of the conqiany, tin* 
jiittance allon eil for their services has hemi systematically wlthlield ; and this, 
too, when the stockholders wm-e r(‘ceiving largo ilividemls on the capitjil 
actually invwted.” 

Tlie Telegraplier further said editorially in its issue of Novemlier IG, ISGT : 

“It is well know'll that r.s soon as the Wi’stern Union had obtained a virtual 
monopoly of the business through consolidation with itself of tlie United States 
and American coniiaiiiies it Instituted a system of reduction of comjiensation, 
not in a ratio with the changed circumstances of the times or from iieiriiniosity, 
hut founded upon the fact tluit tliero was no otlau’ coiisi(l(*ral)l(‘ (uiiployer of 
telegraphic .skill, ami that submission to its exactions or an abandonment of 
the business were the only alternatives of its employees. To such an extmit has 
this been carried that tlie conqiany has alienated from itself the syinpatliies aii<l 
good wdll of a great portion of its employee's.” 

As comlitioiisogrew steadily weirse, the telegraphei'S coimnenced to realize 
that they nee'ded a protee-tive orgaiiizjition, and eouversion of the National 
Telegraplilc Union into such an organization was advocated. In this the 
Western Union saw' a menace ami set about destroying the organization, he- 
caiLse, although it w'as ofliclaliy Iiarmless, it provided a means of collective n*a- 
seining, ami e'ollective reasoning might lead to e*ollectlve actieiii—the one par- 
ticular thing that the We\‘itern Uniem has ahvays feare'd, abhorred, and feiught. 
The company wa.s in its infancy them ami ndeipted “kid-glove” policie^s insteml 
of the “strong-arm” tae*tie*s of our day. It used printers’ ink rather than 
spedters and a “ discharged ” list. In Fediruury, 18G7, the e-emipany established, 
wdtli tw'o eif tlie w'edl-kneiwn tele*graphers eif that day as eisteiisihie owmers ami 
publishers, a fRTieidlcul simlar to the iiniem’s eifficial organ. This piihlicatieiri 
W'as named The Tedegraphic Journal and attacked the telegraphers’ association 
from one angle or another in each i.ssne. Its methoel appenreei to he to create' 
int(‘rrieH*ine strife in the ranks of the union. One of the men w'hose servi(X*s the 
company had seciireel in the launcliing of its sheet severed his connection W'ltti 
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t ns soon as lie learned of its character. In November of the same year (he 
iVestern Union ackuoNvledgtxi its paternity of the paper, took it over, and 
Jhauged its uauie to The .Journal of the Telegraph; and it has ever since re- 
nained the official organ of the Western Union. 

The National Telegraphic Union at Its annual convention in September, 
18G7, created a con^nittee to inaugurate an insurance department. The estab- 
i.shment of this dei)artinent was consuininate<l and announced ready ff»r busi- 
less on October Ih, 1807. Two days later emi.s.saries of the Western Union 
leld a meeting in New York and organixed a rival insurance bureau, witli 
iflicials of the AVestern Ibnon as oflicers, stykNi the Telegraphers’ Mutual Life 
'nsurance Asso( i.ation. The employees of the company were bosin^-lied to bts 
!ome members of the company’s bureau in preference to lliat of the nnion's. 
>ue bills for tlie initiation fee and dues wen? accepted from the employees by 
he company. The njune of the eorniiany’s bureau wjis later changed to the 
l\‘legrat)hers' INiutual Uenetit Association, an<l it has always been otlicored by 
he oiiieials of the company. The company’s motives in estsiblisliiiig both the 
pajicr titid the instirance bureau are obvious. 

Although tlie rank and tile of tlie National Telegi'apbic Union favored making 
the organization one that could at least attempt to curb the encroachments of 
the company ui>on the liberties ami ejirning powers of the eini>lo> ees. tlie 
dominant factors in the f)rgani/ation either through fear of comiilete embargo 
against the union on the company’s lairt, or because of the influence cxertiMl 
in other directions by the eompany, fnile<l to ad<»pt a secrecy clause inlnMiuciMl 
at the J8()7 «'onveiUion. Because of this and the continued attacks of the com- 
jinny the National Telegraphic Tbiion rapidly detmuorated and in its stead 
came a secret organization, known as the TelegrapluM's’ Ihadective Tavigue, 
which was of a character which its name implies. Its formation began in 
August. 1S08, am] it bad a quiet but rapid growth. 

Although a gradual lowering of the minimum wage liad betm going on ever 
since th<' consoli<lation in IStlO, no peri)emlicn!ar cuts N\ere attemiiteil until 
the 1st of .Tanuary, 1870, when a decrease of the maximum was attempted at 
San Franciseo, where s<.me of the rednetions amounted to 20 per cent, or from 
,8120 per month to $100. Protests from those alTected brought about the dis- 
missal ol U\’o iiu'U, <Ai(* ail ofiicial of the Uaague, and tlu^ threat ene<l discharge 
of otliers. Tliis I’esultcd in a walk-ifiit of the remaining force at i8an Francisco, 
and also at Sacramento. The mutter was at once taken up by the national 
ollic'ers of the h'ague at New York, and a committee of three was appointed 
to confer with tlie NVestern Union ofticials. This eommittix' addressed a com- 
nunucation to the company in regard to tlie alTair at Sun Francisco, which I 
will not quote as the company’s rejily practically does so. Tlii.s reply was made 
by the treasunn* of tiu' conqi.Mny, the i»resident. Iieing in Furojie. It will be 
observeil tliat tliis offieial stateimuit denies that any reductions of salaries bad 
been nimle or contemplateil. Tins position not oniy was not reeedml from, but 
was reiterated in the ei'iupany’.s ofiicial organ. The .lournal of the Telegrapli, 
in its issue of .lammrv lb, 1870, from which tlie reply is copied. Here it is; 

“ IiXK( UTIVK Ol KICK, M'KSTKRX I^NION TFJ.F.UUAPlf Uo.. 

“ / '/5 Brvddwaif, York, Januar)/ U 1S70. 

“ Aii'ssrs. W. W. BuiiiiANs, C. .T. Ryan, and J. iM. Petkrs, Committer. 

“ UtKxtlkmfx : Your comnmnicatiom of tins morning lias been received, in 
which you state, in the form of a resolution, that tit*' members of your associa- 
tion have been informed that this coirqiany lias la'diiced the* salaries of certain 
operators at San Francisco, and tliat tlie uu'iuix'rs of your association at San 
Francisco ask tlie niemliers everywhere to aid them in preventing the roilnction, 
and in wlileh you ask that tlie salaries of members at tliat point be not redncivl, 
and that the operators there who have betm discharged for refusing to submit 
to this refluctlon be reinstated, and in wbicli you also state that in case the 
executive committi'e of this company return an unfavorable answer to you that 
the grand chief oi)erator of the Telegi'apher.s’ Protective Tjeague he reqnest<^l 
to order all members of your association to aid your brethren In San Francisco 
liy immediately suspending work. 

“ In reply I have to state that no salaries of operators in San Francisco or 
elsewhere have Iwn rednceil, ami that your information is without fouiubition 
in fact. When Mr. Burhans called upon me yesterday T stated to him, verbally, 
that lie must be laboring under a mistake, as there had been no intimntion 
given to this office of any contemplated reduction of salaries, and at his re- 
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niu’st I asked Mr. Muiuford, our ajjeut, at San Franrlsco, to state tlie facts. 
1 ;?ive this message in reply to such inquiry, In wliicli lie states as follows: 

“ ‘ I have reiluced no salaries here, nor anywhere, and have had no intention 
of doing .so. Two men w(‘re discharged in San Francisco, because I was satis- 
lied that they were trying to create dis.sati.sf action and make mischief, and 
because the force In the ottice was larger than was necessary«qo do our business. 
The plea of a general reduction without the slightest foundation as a matter 
of fact.’ ” 

Chairman W.xj.sii. I do not want to interrupt you, but as that scmuiis to bo a 
review, somewhat of a historical review of the subject, if you will submit it, 
we will put it in the record and take it up when we take up the whole matter, 
unless there are s<»mo salient features that you would like to give orally. We 
would be obliged if you will do that. 

]\[r. SiTRiMPToN. 1 did not finish it. I intendeil to file it, but 1 did not ^et 
the written statement completed, and if you wish I can finish it. ' 

Chairman Walsh. It will save considerable time. 

Mr. SinuMPTON. I can linish it later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so, and submit it for the record. 

(The continuation of the written statement above n'fia-red to and submitted 
by witness appears among the exhibits at the end of this subject as “ Shriniifion 
Kxhibit.”) 

Chairman AValsh. I was going to ask you whether or not you have ol)serve<l 
the practice in New A'ork v.ilh referenc(? to the handlijjg of nu'sseiiger boys; 
that is, whether tlu'y are used to carry messages to and from disreputable re- 
sorts in New York? 

Mr. SJiinjMPTON. In New Y^)rk, of course, conditions are somewhat like they 
are in Chicago. AA'e have no segn‘gated district. A house of that — houses of 
that characl(‘r are under cover. I do not know myself where th(‘y might I'e 
locapMl. I Iiave not given that angle of it v<*ry much consi<ieratlon. * 

Chairman AValsh. I understood you had ma<le some investigation of that 
sort. 

Mr. SHRnrpTox. No; I have not. 1 did not know of the matim* of nu'Ssenger 
boys coming up. or I might hav(* obtaim'<l some information. I do know liuit 
wlum I was a messenger boy such ccmditions did obtain 'in Kansas City. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. Did you iiavo some qiiVstions, Cuimnissioncr Aisliton? 

;Mr. Shihmpton. 1 liave some more here. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVry good. 

Mr. SiiKuriH’ON. I have got eonsi<lerahle more of this matt(‘r Hint I will i)nt 
into this statement. I will just l>ring out a few points ]ier(‘ in nd'erem'i^ to 
matters that have l)ee?i testllied to. For instance*, ilu* strike* pe'rioels, previous 
to the strike*; would you care te) have me* ele> that? 

Chairman AVaj.su. Fii’st the 1007 strike, feu* Instjinev. 

Mr. Shihmpton. lh*foi'e that, woulel yeui cai'e* t<j have* im* rce'ite anything? 

(’hairimin AA'ai.sh. Could you put that inte> the re*ce)rel? Tiuit is a nuitter tluit 
i.s apparently historical. Hut anything ye>u wish t<» re'ply to timt luis takeui i)lae*e 
Ijcre, we will he glad to have yeuj elo it. Anything yon Wiint to ve>lnnteer jis to 
I)r(*sent conditions, matters that jire apparenlly historical, it would he some 
benefit — more beneficial to the? ceunmlssimi fe> have them written out. 

Air. SiiKijjPTeJN. 1 will write* those? out, the*n, ami suhmit them later. 1 will 
have to get back to New York. Jleiwever, the eumulntive argument of this .sljili*- 
ment would he that tliei-e was a j)syehe)le>gical re\*ison fe»r certiiin things tluit 
happened in 1007 v.diieh haVe ]M*<*n e'ritieiz<*el rather severely on the stand from 
tlie other side. 

The company luis iise*<l various ine*lhoels all tlirough its career, as will he? 
shown by this stJitement, to pre*vent the te*le*graphe*rs from organizing, and they 
luive lx*eii able to do it to a gnuit pxtent. Onec e>r twice the‘te*legrapher.s worked 
too fast for th(*m and got organize*d. 

In 1883 th<\y organiz(*el quietly, ami the* AA'(*sterri Cuion was surprised to learn 
that they we're as forinidsihle as they w(U*e. 

In and 1007 hiisines.s wa.s ge)eHl — both were gooel years. The telegraphers 
were, along with oth(*r pe*ople, jirotty well employed — steadily (*mployed. The 
business was so good tliat the AA'estorn Union took advantage of It and in- 
creased the rate's, and the telegra pliers were compelled to work a great deal of 
ovei'tlme that year that they did not want to work. They wore compelled to 
work. Avh(?n tlu'y were? doing tlieir iiest to refrain from working overtime. They 
W(*re working too leeiig; their nervous tension was groat on that account;, they 
bud been working so much they had not been in a position to spend the money 
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they had been earning. For the fir.st time in the liistory, or the first time in the 
ilves, of some of those men they had ii little money In their pockets in excess of 
their necessary expenses. And the organization of the men was so rapid that 
the telegi’aph company did not have time to resist it. It was like the prairie 
fire when started, and the companies could not stop it, or rather couhl not check 
it in time to stop it. «ITlie men organized, but not through any relaxation of 
jx>licy on the part of the Western Union Telegraph Co. The policy changed after 
the men had organlze<l, and the company could not help itself, and I know that 
Mr. Ilussell and I\Ir. Konenkamp, <*ontrary to the charges made by the officers 
*of the Western Union, endeavored to prevent that strike. In fact l*resident 
f^raall explained to me, I think less than three months before that strike, 
that there would never be a general strike of the commercial telegi*aphers 
while he was president. He was assuming that he could prevent it. I do not 
tJiink it could be justly charged that the ofiicers of the union were rosponsibI<^ 
for that strike. It was an upheaval from below, the accumulated fire of years 
of oppression that burst out and couhl not have been prevented. The men 
themselves, the employees of the company, had their first taste of liberty. 

Now, if the companies had not fought organization for all these years ami 
^^•rought these men up to such a pitch that when tlu'y got the power they used 
it as they did, things would have been dilTerent. 

The telegraphers are responsible people, as a rule. 

I have heard it hero charged that this is not a responsible organizati>m ; 
that they do not recognize the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union because it is 
ii'responsible ; controlle<l, otticered, or numibered by irresponsible people. Tliis 
is not only a reflection up<ui the members of this union, but also upon the 
telegraph officials that made it, as they rose from the ranlcs of which the union 
is composed. 

The organization Is willing and anxious to do anything in its power to reach 
amicable relations with th(^ Western Union Telegraph Co. or any other em- 
l)I<»yer. T do not think that at any time wlum the telegraphers have be<*n in a 
position to ask anything of the companies that they have asked anything very 
unjust 

There are two <lilTerent Wostern Union officials who testifu'd her(\ They say 
the conditions arc not w’#at they should he; tliat the telegrnpliors are overpaid. 
IJow can they in Justice charge that m\v demamls for increased salari(‘s are 
unreasonable? 

Chairman Wai su. You said overpaid ; yon mean umierpahl, do you not? 

:Mr. SiiuiMPTON. Underpaid; yes. Hut Afr. Keyimlds, on the other hand, 
comes here and suavely states that all is W(‘II in his company. Now, 1 can 
not lielp hnt think that Mr. Iteymdds is deceiving liimself, because the condi- 
tions are not good in the I’ostal. There is <lissatisfaction, and 1 know that men 
1 have known for several years would not some lying to me and telling mo they 
are not satisfied up there when they are satisfied. JL have not gone to them 
soliciting these remarks. Tliey liave come to me voluntarily and told me that 
tliey were dissatisfied. 

For instance*, in tlu* sliort relie‘f matter, tlio short relief in the Postal is 
almost unknown to-day. It is very ditlicult in the Western Union office to get 
a short relief. They do not ceime around and give you short reliefs as they 
should, in order to ]>roperly regulate a person. Such n*lh‘fs sliould be renderell 
systematically. There should he some stipulateel time, I think. The irregular 
reliefs are a bad thing, and, of course, no reliefs are worse. 

The split-trick system is not satisfactory. The loflg and •sliort messages 
wldch have bwii mentioned li(*re 

Chairman Walsh. You im'an tlio Postal? 

Mr. SiiRiMPTON. In the Postal. The .same thing would apply to the Western 
Union. Now, it is true that the short messages^ have gotten on to the bonus 
wires, but not with the company’s knowledge and consent at all times. Of 
course, now they dcT have some wires on which they permit them. But, for 
instance, there is only one wire being worked between two cities, say New 
York and Chicago. Bnsino.ss is coming in contimially and the operator, per- 
iiaps, has on an average for 30 minutes or and hour 10 or 15 messages before 
liim all the time. Perhaps they coimnonce to increase. He gets a little more 
of a pile — 25 messages. That may mean tluit they will pretty soon start a 
second wire. Tiierefore, he naturally, of cour.se, picks out the short messages 
in order to make time, and he slips the long messages on the bottom of the 
pack, thereby delaying them. Pretty soon they start a second wire, ami the 
operator appointed to that wire is given a bunch of messages consisting of 
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mniiy of (lie lonj^ oiios that have been «lippe<l onto tlie bottom. Now, that man 
is expect e<i, all men are expected to maintain a (*ertain uv(*i*affe, whicli is iin- 
posKible if all the messaftes are lonjj. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Shrimpton, we have some witnesses siibiwenae<l here, 
and Mr. West says tl»ey want to get away, and if it would not interrupt you 
too much, we would like to ]uit tliese witnesses on, Tlv/y are from tlie Postjil 
and are working:. 

Mr. SiiarMPTON. That would not be any interruption, luit 1 want to get 
through myself. 

Chairman Walsh. You Avant to get away, do you? 

]\Ir. STII^I^rPTON. Yes; as soon as I get through. 1 want t<i know if 1 may 
he permanently excn.se* 1 now? 

Chairimin ^^■AT.sH. Yes; yon may be permanently exeiistMi. 

xMr. SiiaiA[]*TON. 1 will get these papers together as so(Ui as I ciHi and siibiait 
them to the eominission. 

(See “ Shrimi)ton Kxhihit,” which .'ipi>ears among the exhibits at ciui of this 
subject.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. T. RUSSELL. 

(’bairuiaii ^^■ALsr^. What is your name? 

^ir. Jli'ssKi.L. W. T, Russell. 

Chairman tVAi-sir. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Russia. L. 'SiVliy North Albany. 

Chairman ^VALSH. Cliica.go, 111.? 

i\Ir. Kusseim,. Chicago. 

Chairman Y' at, sir. Y'h.al is your Imsiness? 

Idr. RuSvSET.t.. Telegrtii)her. 

('hairnian W'.vi.sii. You weri* siihpcenaed to apiu^ar Iush' as a witiu'ss this 
afternoon? 

i\Ir. Rrss.ELL. Ye.s, sir. 

Chainna!! Y .\i..''ir. What (•onpauiy ai'e you working for ? 

.Mr. Russk!,!.. postal. 

Chairman Walsii. Ai’e you a naanlKU* of tlit.' Commercial 'Telegraphers’ 
Union? 

Mr. Russei.i.. .No, sir. ^ 

Cliairiuai) Y'.nlsh. liavt* yon ev(*r been? 

IMr. llussELi.. Yes, sir. 

(’hairiiian \\’Ar..sH. How long since? 

IMr. Russei.l. June 3d. 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you (‘in])loye*l as a telegraj)liei* Ity tla^ I’ostal 
graph Co. at the present time? 

Mr. Russell. I am. 

Chairman AValsil iloAf long liave you been enii)loyed l)y tin* Postal 'H'le- 
graph Co.? 

r\tr. TU'SSKT.l. Y'ldl, I was di.scharged — I havi* l)eeM there the last linu' siiic«' 
last October. Previous from Pebruary, 3912, to May, 1914, in C'hicago. Was 
at Birmingliam, Ala., six months previous to this. 

Chairman W'alsh, Are ycai actually in their employ now? 

Mr. RussEi.f,, I am. 

Chairman \Yalsii. What are your wages? 

Mr. Ru.ssEt.r.. Eighty dive dollars. 

Chairman Y',\i,sh. Mv. Reyimhls, of the l*oslal Co., lestitital hm-e yesterday 
that there was no di.^sati.sfaetion among the Po.stal telegrapher.s, no cojiiphiint 
as to wages, hours, or camdilioiis of labor. Wluit inive yon to say as to this? 

IMr. RUS.SEJ.L. Quite to the contrary. There is iiiueh dissatisfaetion. 

Chairman Walstj. Crowing out of what? 

^Ir. Russell. Out of con(biion.s; the way men are hoiinde<l on the great 
average, the speeding-up system. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell what you mean by the gieat nvia-age. 

Mr. Russell. Tlie Postal rerpiires you to do So muiiiIkh's i)er hour. That is> 
they expect you to d<j 25 nunilxu-s per hour, regardless of the length, and every 
hour yon do not do that you have to make a statement as to Avhy you don't. 
If you fail, if it begins to get down below 25, you are cautioned, and subject to 
dismissal. 

CbairmuM Walsh. Ydiat othei* things, what other complaints, if any, have 
you? 

Mr. Russell. The short relief business. 
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Chairman Walsh. Just describe what tliat is. 

Mr. Russkll. The short relief is to answer the calls of nature. Ih-obably 
some morning you will go to work at 8 o’clock and work clear through until 4, 
and would not be out for lunch, and you have no 15 minutes short relief. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr, Russej.l. The?^hour.s, especially the extra men. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tu.st describe that. 

Mr. Russell. Re(iuiring you to report for duty early in the morning and 
sign up to get on iM'cord, and stay until 7.30 at night; sometimes get in 10 
minute.s at a time and be marked off 15 or 20 minute.s, and possibly an liour; 
work 10 ]ninut(‘s again and possibly be marked off for 5, and get on again and 
get marked off for 5 minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you get $S5 per month? 

Mr. Russeli.. Ye.s. 

(3iairman 1\'alsh, Do you imike full time? 

IMr. Russell. No. 

( Jiairman Walsh. What are your actual earnings per montli? 

]\rr. Russell. For the la.st six montlis they have averaged around .$35 to .$40. 

CJhairman Waj.sh. IMr. Rt>ynolds presented the constitution and by-laws of 
an organization in your company by which grievances might be presented to 
tlu; managernenl. M'hy do you not pr(‘seiit .v<mr grievances to the manage- 
ment through that form of organization? 

Mr. Russell. I do not belong to tiiat. T do not know anything about it. I 
tried to take up a grievance with Mr. Reynolds wlien I was discharged over 
tiiere last May. T wrote 1dm a letter, and I got no acknowledgment at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you any other comment to make upon th<‘ con- 
dilions of your einployiiKMit? 

IMr. Kussfj.i,. The working conditions, (he way tluw are i>ul in thei'(‘. (hey 
liave what is called the cabinet. 

(Ihaii'inan Walsh. What is th.ai? 

IMr. Russell, The cn))ine1, ; it is a condeii.sed hoaial — rather it is more like 
a switch board witli tlie instruments cut in on tables. The men are placed 
ti)o clo.se togetlu'r; you liave no room to work, and it is discomfort to try to 
vork, crowded up in J()Ug rows. It is dangerous also; if there was a lu*e'you 
would not bo able to get out of tin' rpom, and it is too hot in the summer time. 

Chairman Waj.sh. To what extent would you say now that the dissatisfac- 
tion whieli you (‘xpress Inu-e exists among the men of the Postal T(*legrapl\ 
ser\ ice in this city? 

Mr. IlussKLT.. Tn a general ext(mt. 

Cl)alrman Walsh. To a general exteni? 

IMr. Russeli.. I d() not beli<'ve myst'lt jx*rsonally that tluu'e are two men 
ill the oflice satisfied with the conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. How’ many men are in tlie otrn*e? 

IMr. Russei-l. MT'll, that I don’t know; tliere are possibly 300 men. 

Chairman Wai sit. You think there are 300 men? 

IMr. Russell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Commissioner Atshton. You are on tlie extra list, Mr. Rus.sell? 

Mr. IlussELi,. I am ; yes, sir. 

Cliairiuan Walsh. Tliat is all ; you will lie exeusi^d. 

SUPPLEAIENTARV STATEMEXT9 ^ 

In regard to the sliort relief iieriods, it .sometimes iiappens that a great 
many employees do get sliort reliefs, lint it is the time it takes to get one. 1 
can not recall one instance where I have recpiested a relief and reeeiveil same 
within an hour of tlie time tlu? n‘quest was pfesented, nor do I know of such 
a case. 

W. T, Russell. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. S. P. AXTBRAY. 

Ch.uirman Walsh. What, is your name? 

Mr. Aubkay. S. P. Auhray. 

Cliainnan Waush. And what is your business? 

Mr. Aubuay. Teiegrnpiier. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you followed Uiut business? 
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:\rr. Aibhay. Fourteen years. 

Chairiiiau Walsh. Are you eniployoil as a telegraph operator hy the Postal 
Telegraph Go,? 

Mr. Aubbay. Yes, sir. 

.ijOhairnian Walsh. How long have you been in the employ of that company? 

i\rr. At'bkay. This last time, I have been with the IhnAal for about eight 
months. 

Ohairinaii AValsh. Are you a marrietl man or single? 

^Ir, Atuiray. Single. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Reynolds, tiie general manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co., testified upon yesterday that there was no dissatisfa(!llon among 
the 1‘ostal telegi’aphers and no complaints as to wages, hours, or conditions. 
What do you have to say as to that? 

Mr. Aitbuay. AVell, I have been dissatisfiiNl imactically all my life with the 
telegraphers’ conditions in the telegraph company, and that is the reason I 
struck in 1907. 

There was an operator came around this morning, he was a lialf minute 
late, and they laid him off and made him wait until his turn came. He signed 
the li.st with the rest of those who were laid off. He lost about three or four 
hours before he got on again. 

The short relief Is another thing that I do not think is right. You can not 
get out at all, up tliere, Jiardly any more, 

Gliairmaii Walsii. How' about lunch relief ujul meal relief? 

iMr. Aubray. W'ell, I have worked up there from 8.30 to 3 ami 4 o’clock In 
the afternoon without getting out at lunch. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the Commercial Telegraidiers’ 
Union? 

Mr. Aubray. No, sir. 

Cliairman Wai-sii. Ho you belong to any organization witiiin tlio Postal 
Telegi’uph Co.? 

;Mr. Ax’Bray. Yes; there is an association that you are supposed to Join 
when you go to work for tlie company. 

(Miairman Walsh, Did you sign up in that; do you belong to llmt? 

Mr. Atbray. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliy lias that not been used as a means of presenting any 
grievances that you may liave? 

Mr. Aubray. I have never seen it used. T don’t think it lias Ikhml 

(hiairinan Walsh, Do you know of any reason wliy it is not used? 

:Mr. Ax bray. No; I do not. I do not tlilnk tliat tliere is anybody tliat has 
enough nerve to ri'gister a kick aft<‘r they are on<*e discharged or air any 
matters out. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. AVhat is yonr wage? 

]^Ir. Aubray. Eighty dollars. 

(Miairnian AValsh. Eighty dollars a montli? 

Rfr. AinutAY. Yes, sir. 

(’hairmaii AVat.sh. Do you work full lime? 

Mr, Aubray. No, sir. 

Chairman AYalsh. How’ many men arc at work in tiiat otlice wliere you work? 

]Mr. Aubray. I think aliout 300 or 400 men. 

Chairman AA\\LSiT. How' many of tliem get in full time iw iiionlli? 

Jlr. Aubray. Tliere are 35 or so on the i‘xtra list right now. The regular 
men generally make full time, lint some of them don’t make full time. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc you on the extra list? 

Mr. Aubray. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AAliat do you (‘arn on llie extra list; what art' your actual 
earnings? 

Mr. Aubray. Sometimes I liave bt'eii making aiioiit Ji^GO a montli or lower. 

Chairman AAku.sii. Sixty? 

Mr. Auuilny. You have to wait around tlu're about 12 tir 14 hours a day to 
make that. I w’aited tliere. 

Chairman AValsh. Have yon any other commtMxt to make? 

Mr. Aubray. None tliat I can think of at present. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the amount of w'ork you do? 

Mr. Aubray. Yes; regartling the average you are suposed to do; 25 our 
limit; not less than that In the daytime, and night letters are three times as 
long as the reguhir ton- word day messages, and yoxi are required to do as 
many an hour, I think, as you are of the regular day messages. If you don’t 
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do it you liavp f?ot to tell them the reason wliy, etc., and they practically act so 
a man is up a tree half the time. There is chance to “lay down” and they 
liave the nerve to ask you “ why.’’ 

Chairman Walsh. Take the rank and tile of the men there, of all the em- 
ployees there, and state whether or not, from your contact with them and your 
talks with them, the ffjet is that they are satisfied with the conditions or <lis- 
satlslied. 

Mr. AuniiAY. I never heard a man say in my life that he was satislied in the 
tideft-raph business. 

• Chairman Wat.sh. Docs that obtain in your office? 

Mr. Auhray. What is that? 

Chairman Walsh. Does that obtain in the Postal office wliere you work now? 
Mr. Aubuay. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who is the officer that you are immediatt^ly under 
in the office here? 

Mr. Afbkay. Mr. Tom Powers, chief operator. There are several under him. 
There is a chief to each division and there are about live or six divisions. 

(^mirnlssioner Aishton. A teleji^rapher would not ordinarily to the presi- 
dent of the company with a grievance? 

Mr. Aubkay. No; he would not get that far. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tie would deal with the chief operator? 
iMr. Auhkay. I.iicky to get a clianci‘ to talk to him once in a whlh‘. 
Commissioner Aishton. As a matter of fact, do the operators talk to him? 

IMr. Aubkay. Yes. 

(^nmnissioiier Aishton. You have in your own case, have you? 

Mr. Atibray. Yes; [lersonally Mr. Powers is a nice fellow, I think. 
(Mmmissioner Aishton. If you have any kick coming about something or 
other, you don’t hesitate to go to him, do you? 

Mr. Aubray'. No ; oh, no. 

Commissioner Aishton. He does not hesitate to correct it? 

Mr. Aubuay". I mad(* a wrong statement about going to him. He would be 
all right to go to, but I have never gone to any of the higher officials. 
Cominissnmer Ai.'^jiton. It is not customary to do that, generally? 

Mr. Ai’bray. You aroieiot supposed to take anything over their head. 
Conimi.ssion(‘r Aishton. Invariably they .settle matters on some kind a fair 
basis, do they? 

Mr. Aitbray. Well, I have never had any trouble.s — that is, in regard to h(‘ing 
discharged or anything like that — uith tlie Postal. 

(Commissioner Aishton. You heard a good deal of the testimony here, at one 
time or another, aliout brutal treatment by the chief operators. Is that cus- 
tomary in the office up there? 

IMr. Aubkay. W(‘I1, it is by tluur iietty clii<‘fs undm* him. 

('lommissloner Aishton. What? • 

^Ir. Aubkay. Sarcastic remarks, and so forth. 

(Commissioner Aishton. The operators never make tiie sarcastic remarks — 
tfie chief operatoi’s? 

IMr. Aubray. No; well, if they do they ai’C liable to he dismissed. 
Commissioner Aishton. 1 think that liardly needs eonmuml. How about 
punctuality? You spoke of a fellow h(‘ing set liack on account of not lioing on 
time. 

IMr. Aubray. He was not on time. He was late a half minute and he got 
laid off a couple of hours. ' • 

(Minmi.ssioiier Aishton. Throe hundn*d emi)loy(*es, (ho number yon testified 
fo tliere, if they were late a lialf a minute tliat wonhl he JoO minutes, about 
two hours and a lialf? 

IMr. Axuikay. If each one wa.s. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Two and a half Iiours^' 

Mr. AxTlu^vY^ Yes; two and a half hours. 

Commissioner Aishton. If there were not some .strict rules aiiout punctuality 
tliere would he a giTat deal of confusion, and interruption of business, and all 
that kind of thing, wouldn’t there? 

Mr. Auhray. I acknowledge that; hut you fake a city like (fiiicago; if you 
are walking down to work or if you are riiling, you can't help it if the street 
car gets stopped or tlie bridge opens, can yon? 

(kinnniss loner Aishton. 13ut should not iirovisions he made to get down in 
lime, tlie same as anybody el.se? 

fiSSTO'’— S. Doc. 4in, 04-1— vol 10 25 
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Mr. Auuray. a majority of working people don’t make it a rule to get there 
only just about on time. That is the way I have always done. 

Comiuissioner Aishton. If they are late they are bound to get it in the neck? 

•Ml'. ArnKAY. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I tiiink that is all. 

CIiaiiTmin Wai.nii. Well, you were subpamaed to come here — your superior 
oflieer was ; the su!)])(ena was left with your ehief operator. 

Mr. Aiukay. M'ell, they didn’t give it to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Y<»u were subpoenaed directly? 

Mr. Ari!i!AY. IMr. I’owers called me over ami a gentleman up there told me ^ 
to come uj) here. He showed me a suplxemi and kept it himself. 

Chairman M’ai.sh. You are on the extra list, are you, Mr. Aubray? 

Mr. AnatAV, Y('s, sir. 

Commisshuier O’Connell. Why don't you belong to the union? 

:\Ir. AriULVY. Well, it is not very good policy; you oouhln’t work for the Postal 
if you did ; if you belonged to the union before you went, and if they knew, I 
don’t tliiiik you would stay there very long. They wouldn’t allow you to work 
there, I don’t think. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If that condition did not prevail and there was 
no opposition from tiie company, would you hold meinbersliip in tlie unionV 

Mr. AriajAY. I would if I could; in fa(‘t, I know it would i)rotect a person. 

Chairman M'alsii. That is all. Y(»u may be excused. 

Mr. Yarrington. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS L. YARRINGTON. 

Chairman M'alsh. M'h.at is your name? 

Mr. Yauujnoton. Thoma.s L. Yarrington. 

(’hairman Walsh. Where do you n‘si«le? 

Mr. Yaurington. Cliicago at present. 

('hairman AN’ai.sh. W'liat busine.ss are you in? 

Mr. Y'AKRiN(iTON. Telegrapher. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long havL‘ you ]>eeu a telegrai)h('i‘ V 

Mr. Yarrington. For four years. 

Chairman M'alsh. Yon are employed hy wliat eoini)an.v now ? 

Mr. YARRiN(iTON. The Postal. 

Chairman M'alsh. How lung liave you bt'eii in the (unidoy of ih,at eomiiauy? 

Mr. Yarrington. Cue year in Chicago. 

Chairman W'alsh. Wliat wage.s do you receive? 

Mr. Yarrington. Eighty-live dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you on the extra list or la gularV 

Mr. Yarrin(;ton. IU‘g\dar. 

Chairinan Wal.sh. I>o you get in full time? 

Mr. Yarrington. Y'es ; I have been since I Iiuve been on the regular. 

(Jbairman M'alsh. Mr. Keynold.s, tlie general nmn.ager of the Postal, teslitied 
here yesterday that there was no dissatisfacth.ui among the Postal telegraphers, 
and that there was no complaints us to wages uml hours or conditions. Wliat 
do you say as to this? 

]\Ir. Y'arringto.n. Wliy, tliere is a complaint, I think, mnoiig all I he emidoyees. 

Cliairman Vv'ai.sh. I will ask you, first, whctlim’ or not there is satisfaction 
or dissalisl'actioii in the rank and tile of the employees of Chicago — in tlni 
Chicago ollico o1[^ tlie Poi'tal Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Yarrington. Dl.ssatisfaction. 

(;iiairman Walsh. Is tliat widespread and general or sporadic? 

Mr. Yarrington. General. 

('hairman Walsh. I wisli you would pnxavd and state into the record here 
what you lind to b(» the causej>( of tliat di.ssat is faction. 

Mr. Yarrington. M oll, one of the cliief things is that at the Western Union 
they furiiisli typewriters to the employees, and at tlie I’ostal we have to rent 
our own. 

Chairman Walsh. What does it co.st you? 

Mr. Yarrington. Well, it is all according to tin* make of the typewriter and 
wliether it is new' or old. xVbout on an average of $2.50 a month, I should say. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. You rent them from the Postal Co. 

Mr. Yarrington. No, not directly ; no, sir. We can rent tliem from anybody. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the Postal Co. luive machines to rent to the 
men? 
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Mr. Yarkingtox. No, sir. 

(Jliairnmn Walsh. Now, proceed and give what you might say were the 
causes of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Vakringtox. Well, 1 think the main cause of dissatisfaction is that the 
ojiei’atoi's consider tliemselves underi)aid, and that the speeiling-up system is, L 
•til ink, run into tlie g^:oiind. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust describe what tliat is; what plan, if any, there is 
tdiout it? 

' Mr. Y ARRINGTON. Tliut is, the Postal, for instance, they require you to 
, handle 25 messages an hour regardless of your aliility or yeur rating or—that 
' is, the money you receive, the salary, or wires worked on. Some of the wires 
are faster than others, ami you can do more on them, and that is one of th(> 
injustices, I tliink. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you have to say as to the meal and short-relief 
time? 

^Ir. Yarrington. Well, they liave no regular time for giving you a short relief 
or lunch relief. 

t’haii-niaii Walsh. Is there any complaint on the part of the mi'ii ; does that 
make it dillicult for them oi- otherwise? 

Mr. Yarrington. That does in the summer time only. In the wintertime 
biisimvss falls off, and they get their lunch relief, but the short relief is alimist 
unknown in the Postal. 

('hairman Walsh. Do your men complain about that? 

Mr. V'ARuixGTox. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a subject of complaint? 

Mr. Yarrington. It is always. 

Chairman Walsh. You were subpomaed lo appear here ami testify Ihi.s 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Yarrington. Yes, sir. 

(hiairman M’alsh. Do you know wbethm' or not a subj)u*na was hdt with the 
chief? 

Mr. Yarrington. Tliey gave it to me. 

(^-liairman M'ai.sh. He gave it to you? 

Mr. YARRiNoroN. Ye.-^. 

Cliairman W.vlsh. Art' you a member of any labor organization? 

Mr. Yarrington. I am not. 

(Miairman M’ai sh. Of the (kmimereial 'rt'legrapbers? 

Mr. Yarrington. No, sir. 

Cliairman AValsh. Now, attention has been called to the fact that there is 
some sort of organization within the employees of tlie Po.slal Telegraph (N). 
Are you a member of that? 

I\Ir, Yarrington. I am not. 1 have never been invited to be a member. 

(’hairman Walsh. Has your attention been called to it in any way? 

Mr. Yarrington. No, sir. * 

Cliairman Walsh. Would you know bow to join? 

Mr. Yarrington. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know who the otlicers are? 

]Mr. Yarrington. I would not know who to go to. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of that as a means of presenting a 
grievance to your enqiloyer? 

Mr, Yarrington. No; I did not. 

Chairman A\’aj.sh. How are grievances pre.sented to your employers in your 
company? ' • 

Mr. Yarrington, If the operators have any grievances tlioy go to the chief 
operator. That is the ollieial we are under. 

Chairman Walsh, Tliese matters that you eomidain of, tin' mailer <^f under- 
pay, the matter of improiier relief periods ami siieeding-up process, working 
conditions, have they been presented to yoiir employer by anyone? 

Mr. Yarrington. I do not; know. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you not complain about It? 

IMr. Y.vkrixgton. Well, I don’t know. It is a case of where it seems to nu' 
they will make it hard fm- you all the time if you do make a complaint like 
that, you know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know of anybody that has complained? You say 
it is generally all the men who complain about it. Do you know of any that 
have complained to the chief operator? 
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Mr. Yaiirington. No, sir; I do not. They are more or less afraid to, 1 think. 

(Join missi oner 0 ’Cox\nkli,. r>o the men fear if tliey would complain ahout 
some grievances that it would he charged up against them? 

Mr. Yarrinoton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkm.. And (hey are liable to Ix' disclmrged or not shown 
the proper opportunities of advancement? c 

Mr. Yarrington. Yes, sir; I think that if anything ever came up that was 
serious enough to warrant them that they would hold that against you. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. You say you are not a member of the union? 

Mr. Y^VRaiNGTON. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Coxxku.. Were you ever a meml^o)*? 

l\Ir, Yakrington. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKi.i. Why not? 

]\Ir. Yarrixgton. Well, noil her <»ne of the telegraph companies n'cogni/,(‘ it, 
and you can’t work for them if you are a member. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Then you are not a member simply beeaus<' you 
would lose your position, that is your idea of it? 

]\Ir. Yarringtox. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Coxxei.g. You say you are nviuired to scnal 25 nu'ssages — 
I think you call it numl»ers: you mean a messag(' it'g.ardless of llie number of 
words contained therein? 

Mr. Y^\RR 1 X(]T 0 X. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0*C<)nm:i.i,. You <lon’t liandle the night lettergrams in (lie 
Postal the same as tlie Western I'nion? 

Mr. Yarrixgtox. Ye.s. 

(Commi.ssioner O’C’oxxkij,. You do handle niglit letti'rs? 

IMr. Yarrixgton. Ye.s. 

Commissioner O’Coxxkiu,. Those usually all I'un lieyond tin* 10 words? 

Mr. A’arrixgtox. They tire equal to about tliree day messages. 

Commissioner O'Cox xeu.. Equal to tliree day messages? 

Mr. Yarrixgtox. Regular business; yes. 

(Minmissioner O’CoxxEi.r. You would be o\pe<-ted (o smid 25 <»r (hosi^ in an 
hour? 

Mr. Y'arrixgtox. Y(*s, sir. ^ 

Commissioner O’Coxxell. Just the same as y<m are (lie regular day mes- 
sage's? 

Yarrixgtox. 5b's, sir. 

(Jommissioner O'Coxxki.t.. Is that possible? 

Mr. Yarrixgtox. It is possil)le if you are on a fast wire and worlc at top- 
most speed. If yon are' not. it is i>ractieally Impossible to elo tlie same thing. 

Connnisslonor O’C’oxxki.r. Suppose operating the same wire in the evening 
that you operates in the elaylime', and atte'iiiiit to se'iid 25 of tJie lO-worel on 
this wire during tlie day, and In tlie evening wlien the lettergrams come on. 
(;j>erating tlie same wirex how would it be? 

Mr. Yarrixgtox. It can be elone, all rigid ; but it rushes you to do that? 

Commissioner OTCoxxell. What general effect have you noticed Hint this 
sjwcding up has liad on the physical make-up of tlie operators there — their 
mental and nervous condition? 

Mr. Y’arrtxgtox. Well, I think it unnerves them to work vei-y long at the 
business. 1'he faster the work the sooner tliey get wliat they eall “ telegraiih- 
ers’ cramp” in tlielr hand. 

Commissioner (VCoxxeI.f.. Wlien tliey get that, tliat has a sort of idieumatii* 
('ffect in tlieir lingers? 

INIr. Yarrixgton. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Coxxkii.. .Vml pri'vents tlu'ir working and moving llieir 
lingers? 

Mr. Yakrington. Yes. 

. Comnii.ssloner C’Connei.l. And are operators usually Iroiilded willi that? 

Mr. Yakrington. Well, not a gi’eat deal. You are lial>!e to got it any time 
if you are In tlie business long enough, I think. 

Commissioner O’CConnell. Have you noticed tlie elfect on tlie female opei-a- 
tors, particularly? 

Mr. Yakrington. No, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Whether there Is a similar effect as It 1ms oh the 
men, more or less? 

Mr. Y^arrington. No; I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there many ladies employed where you are? 
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Mr. Vakkingtox. Well, there are quite a 

( Vmiiaissioiier O'Connell. As oi>erator8? 

Ml*. Yakrington. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do waj?es run the same as the men? 

.Air. Yarrington. Yes; If they can do the work. 

(’ommi.ssioner O’Coinell. I mean do they get the same amount of pay? 

Air. A'arrington. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they run eighty, the same as yours, or elghty- 
11 ve, or whatever it was? 

* Air. A^arrtngton. If they can do the work, yes. 

(Mmmissioner O’C^onnell. You graduated from this waiting list inlo the 
jiermaneiit employement there? 

Mr. Yarrington. M'ell, I have been here a year in Chicago. I have bivn 
here longer than aimost anybody on the waiting list. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This waiting list, the men come around every 
morning, tlie same minilier, or do so many come this morning, and so many 
the next morning, and so on? 

Air. Y'arrington. Tliey all show up evei-y morning. 

Commissioner (^’Connell. Tliere are so many, say 25, that come and look 
for work in the mornings? 

Air. Yarrington. Well, about ,^5 now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About 35 now? 

Air. Yarrington. A’es. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Tliey come every morning about 8 o’clock? 

Ah*. A"ARRTNf;TON. Froui 8 to 10. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And stay around from 8 to 10, and then do they 
go away and come back some time later in tlie day? 

Air. Yarrington. They go away alKuit 12.30, because business falls off 
in tlie afternoon, and they sliow up again at night, niaybi? 5 to 7.30; they are 
sni)posed to wait until 7.30 at night before they are dismissed. 

Commissioner 0’(;onnell. 1I(>w many hours <lo they wait altogether during 
tlio day, coming in at 8 and 10 and 12, and so on, around there, tive or six 
liours waiting? 

Air. Yarrington. Duiang the wintertime we generally wait from 12 to 15 
hours. 

Commissioner (VConneli,. AVait from 12 to 15 liours a day? 

Air. Yarrington. AT\s. 

(knnmissioner O’Connell. You are liable to get just a half hour's work dur- 
ing that time? 

Air. A'arrington. Anywliere from an Jiour to thn'e <•!* four hours during the 
day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there many of tlie men who arc taken on per- 
manently from this waiting list? • 

Air. Yarrington. No ; not since winter is over. 

(k)mmissioner O’Conneli.. Tliere are more men wlio liave l>ef'n on tliis wait- 
ing list every day, day after day, this number of hours, coni iiuially, for immths? 

Air. Yarrington. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. And (‘arn j>rohahly an hour ra* an hour and a half, 
<»r jirohahly two or throe hours’ wages during that lime? 

Air. Yarrington. They are doing a little better now. Business is helba* tlian 
it has been all winter. 

(knnmissioner O’Connell. AViiy is it — why do you siqipof^ tlie men liang 
around tliat way for that work? (kmldn't they take up some otlier thing and 
probably it would be more profitable to tlieniV Wliat is there about the busi- 
ness tliat they simply come around day in and day out, month in and montli out 
for such small wages? 

Air. A'arrington. I don’t know. Some of thein feel that they could not make 
as much money in anothtu* business as they can in this. When the business is 
good they can make more money in this business than lliey can otherwise. 

Commissioner O’Connelj.. They a]>parently think they would not have to 
work at any other business to make as iiuich as if they only worked two or 
three hours, is tliat tlie idea? 

Air. Yarrington. Those are the extra men, and they lielieve tliat when hnsl- 
iiess Is good they can make pretty good money. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they men usually of families or single men? 

Air. Yarrington. They are about dlvideil ; some of them are married. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are you u married man? 
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Mr. Yarrinotox. No. 

(!uiuiiiissioiior O'Co.wkij.. Do you know liow those iiiarried men live on that 
wa^j^e there, on tills waiting list? 

Mr. Y ARRINGTON. I do not. 

Clonmiissioner O’Donnkll. Haven’t given that matter any investigation? 

Mr. Yarrtngton. No. I know a majority of them liud /in awful har<l time all 
tlirough tlie winter; hardly any of them made full time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. D(X\s the company furni.sh a place for these men to 
sit during the day at the ofticc? 

Mr. YARKf-NGTON. A Waiting room; it is very small, and I think insanitary. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any comforts there at all, any lounging phn‘Os? 

Mr. YARi:fX(iToN. No. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Do they furnish chairs, easy chairs, or rocking 
chairs, or bemdios? 

Mr. Yarrincton. No; furnish just plain wooden chairs. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Im they furnish ice water in the summer time? 

Mr. Yakrington. Yes; in the operating room, not the waiting roinn. 

Commissioner Aishton. This waiting list is really men seeking employment, 
is It not? 

Mr. Yarrington. No; they have employment, but it is an emergency list, yon 
know. They are used when tin; regular men can’t handle the business. That 
is the only time they are called to work, is when tln're is an overilow of busi- 
ness and exti’a men are used ami day lunch I’elief, and so forth. Sometimes 
they are called in for 5 and 10 minutes and then sent back to the waiting 
room. 

('ommi.ssioner Aishton. When the regular job is open, they are selected from 
this waiting lisi ? 

Mr. Yakrington. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. You worked on the J^istal a year hei’e? 

Mr. Yakrington. in (diicago; yes. 

Commissioner Aishion. In that year did you (‘vm- present a grievance, a 
ki<'k to the chief ojKM’ator, the oll'a-er that represented him? 

IMr. Yakrington. Why, no; I never have. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did you have any nmson to? 

Mr. Yakrington. Y('s; I have ha<l l()ts^ of r(‘a.sons. 

Commissioner Aishton. On account of this sixuMling up? 

Mr. Yakrington. And not being able to make but very little time during tlu' 
winter. 

C^)mmi.ssioner Aishton. That was when you w(‘re on Die waiting list? 

Mr. Yarrington. That is when I was on the waiiing list. 

Conirni.ssioner Aishton. Have you known of any other employees making 
complaints to your otlicers during this year? 

Mr. Yakrington. No, sii;.; I have not. 

Commissioner Aishton. You Imve not? 

Mr. Yarrington. No, sir. The waiting list has a rate of pay and competition : 
during the winter the only kick that i r<*moinber we did make at all was that 
he should give ns more time, I think, amt if he wanild lay off some of tlie 
married w’omen employees wdiose iiiisbands are w’orking as telegraplaa-s in the 
same otlice on regular and making full lime. 

Commissioner Aishton. Preference w’ns given to tlie married people in tin* 
othce? 

Mr. Yarrington. The>'' have regular positions ; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Many of these regular iiositlons were nu'ii that liad 
been in the ofhce for a good many yenr.s, employees that had been in tia* service 
of the Postal a good many years? 

Mr. Yarrington. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Quite a number? 

Mr. Yarrington. Y'es, 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You may be e.vcu.^ed. 

Mr. Emerson. 


TESTIMONY OF CLARENCE E. EMERSON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, plea.se? 

Mr. Emerson. Clarence E, Emerson. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your biLslness? 

Mr. Emerson. Telegrapher. 
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Chairman Walhh. With what company are you employed? 

]\Ir, Emerson. The Postal. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been with the Postal Telegrat)li Co.? 

Mr. Emerson. Seven months here. 

(’hairman Walsh. Are you a member of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union? 

Mr. Emerson. No, ,^dr. 

(’hairman Walsh. Were you subpoenaed to appear here as a witness to-day? 

iMr. Emerson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your .subpoena left with the chief operator. 

iMr. Emerson. Yes; he gave it to me. 

Cliairman AValsh. He gave it to you? 

Air. Emerson. Yes. 

(yliairman Wai.sh. Mr. Reynolds, the general manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co., tesfihed upon yesterday that there was no dissatisfaction among tin* 
Postal (.’o.’s employees, no complaint as to wages, hours of service, conditions of 
lh(‘ir work. What have yon to say as to that? 

Mr. Emerson. Well, I think the men that were up here before have covered it 
.lust about right. 

(Miairman Walsh. 1 would like to get personally from you, if you will, 
first, is there dissatisfaction generally or oflierwise in your olRceV 

Air. Emerson. Well, there is; yes. 

Chairman AVaj.sh. I^i)on what is the dissatisfaction based, if yo\i know? 

Air. Emerson. Well, that is small pay and tlie time that the men were getting 
in, I he way that they hav<‘ to wait around to get work. 

Cliairman AValsh. Now, as (o relief hours, are they satisfactory or other- 
V. iso — relief periods? 

Air. JOmerson. AVliy, they get them when they get time to give tliem, when 
tJiey g(‘t around to it; wlnm th<\v g(‘t men they give it to tliein. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there comiilalnt tliat those hours are not sullieient, that 
those periods are not sutricient? 

Air. Emerson. AV(‘1I, you put in a hid for a sliort relief, and you in-obably get 
it in an hour and a lialf or two hours. For lunch relief 

Chairman AValsil Is there complaint among the men about that? 

Air. Emerson. Y(‘s. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Yon lieard the testimony of Mr. Russell here, the first wit- 
ness, about the way the oiierators worked — tliat is, their proximity to eaeh 
otlim*. AA^hat do you liave to say as to that? 

Mr. Emerson. Well, they just— it is tlie same way lie stated; it is the niglit 
work you do, about two or three hours sucli work. 

(hiainiiaii Walsh. I guess you don’t understand me. He made some (*om- 
jilaint aliout the oiierators being crowded and not place enough for them to 
Mork in. 

Air, Emerson. AA^ell, that is in what tiiey call ^tlie cabinet. It is a very 
crowded phu e to work. 

Chairman AValsh. How many operators work in tlie cabinet? 

All’. Emerson. AVliy, I think 50 of them. 

Chairman Walsh, Are yon on tlie extra list? 

Air. Emerson. Yes. 

Chairman AA'ALsh. And what is your wage rate per month? 

Air. Emerson. Eighty dollars. 

(Chairman Walsh. And how much do you make? AVliat ai-e vour actual 
larnings? 

Mr. Emerson. Well, all this winter I have been making from ,$,30 to $45 a 
month. 

(3uilrman AA^alsh. Wliat do you make now? 

Mr. Emerson. Well, I make nearly full time. 

Chairman Walsh. Business, apparently, is itlcking up a good deal lately? 

Air. Emerson. Yes; it is. 

Chairman Walsh. What were you going to say wlien I interrupted you alumt 
tlie auKuint of work that was required to he done? 

Air. Emerson. Well, on the wires in the daytime you are sujiposed to do 25 
an hour, the same as at night, no matter who you work with or what wires 
you are on. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a complaint on the part of the men in regard to 
the amount of >vork they are required to do? 
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Mr. Yarrinotox. No. 

(!uiuiiiissioiior O'Co.wkij.. Do you know liow those iiiarried men live on that 
wa^j^e there, on tills waiting list? 

Mr. Y ARRINGTON. I do not. 

Clonmiissioner O’Donnkll. Haven’t given that matter any investigation? 

Mr. Yarrtngton. No. I know a majority of them liud /in awful har<l time all 
tlirough tlie winter; hardly any of them made full time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. D(X\s the company furni.sh a place for these men to 
sit during the day at the ofticc? 

Mr. YARKf-NGTON. A Waiting room; it is very small, and I think insanitary. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any comforts there at all, any lounging phn‘Os? 

Mr. YARi:fX(iToN. No. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Do they furnish chairs, easy chairs, or rocking 
chairs, or bemdios? 

Mr. Yarrincton. No; furnish just plain wooden chairs. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Im they furnish ice water in the summer time? 

Mr. Yakrington. Yes; in the operating room, not the waiting roinn. 

Commissioner Aishton. This waiting list is really men seeking employment, 
is It not? 

Mr. Yarrington. No; they have employment, but it is an emergency list, yon 
know. They are used when tin; regular men can’t handle the business. That 
is the only time they are called to work, is when tln're is an overilow of busi- 
ness and exti’a men are used ami day lunch I’elief, and so forth. Sometimes 
they are called in for 5 and 10 minutes and then sent back to the waiting 
room. 

('ommi.ssioner Aishton. When the regular job is open, they are selected from 
this waiting lisi ? 

Mr. Yakrington. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. You worked on the J^istal a year hei’e? 

Mr. Yakrington. in (diicago; yes. 

Commissioner Aishion. In that year did you (‘vm- present a grievance, a 
ki<'k to the chief ojKM’ator, the oll'a-er that represented him? 

IMr. Yakrington. Why, no; I never have. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did you have any nmson to? 

Mr. Yakrington. Y('s; I have ha<l l()ts^ of r(‘a.sons. 

Commissioner Aishton. On account of this sixuMling up? 

Mr. Yakrington. And not being able to make but very little time during tlu' 
winter. 

C^)mmi.ssioner Aishton. That was when you w(‘re on Die waiting list? 

Mr. Yarrington. That is when I was on the waiiing list. 

Conirni.ssioner Aishton. Have you known of any other employees making 
complaints to your otlicers during this year? 

Mr. Yakrington. No, sii;.; I have not. 

Commissioner Aishton. You Imve not? 

Mr. Yarrington. No, sir. The waiting list has a rate of pay and competition : 
during the winter the only kick that i r<*moinber we did make at all was that 
he should give ns more time, I think, amt if he wanild lay off some of tlie 
married w’omen employees wdiose iiiisbands are w’orking as telegraplaa-s in the 
same otlice on regular and making full lime. 

Commissioner Aishton. Preference w’ns given to tlie married people in tin* 
othce? 

Mr. Yarrington. The>'' have regular positions ; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Many of these regular iiositlons were nu'ii that liad 
been in the ofhce for a good many yenr.s, employees that had been in tia* service 
of the Postal a good many years? 

Mr. Yarrington. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Quite a number? 

Mr. Yarrington. Y'es, 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You may be e.vcu.^ed. 

Mr. Emerson. 


TESTIMONY OF CLARENCE E. EMERSON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, plea.se? 

Mr. Emerson. Clarence E, Emerson. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your biLslness? 

Mr. Emerson. Telegrapher. 
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Commissioner Aishtox. Did you ever get Ji truly satisrnctory <«)iiditioii niiy- 
wliere or in any o<.'cupationV 

Mr. Emekson. No; I have not, In tlie telegraph business. 

(Commissioner Atshton. Mr. Emerson, you heard some testimony iuTe to the 
erfeot tliere was 35 men on the waiting list ordinarily? 

Mr. Emerson. Yes* ^ir. 

Commissioner Atsitton. Tliat is about i*ighf ? 

I\[r. Emerson. Yes, sir. 

(/ommissioiier Ajshton. And tliere are about 300 men in tlie otlii'e? 
iMr. Emerson. About tliat, I shoulil judge. 

Commissioner Aishton. So there is about 10 per cent or a little moie--15 
j»er cent — on the waiting list? 

Mr. Emerson. Yes. 

(Commissioner Atshton. ]Most of your service on the wailing list has Inum In 
tile seven months? 

^Ir. E^ferson. Yes, sir; since I have been liere. 

(Commissioner Ajshton. Tliat is all. 

( liairman Maesif. Tliat is all, lliank ymi, Mr. I’Cim'rson ; you \vill 1 k‘ pt'rma- 
neiuly excused. . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DUANE F. ROGERS. 

(Chairman Waf^sh. Slate your name, j»l(‘asc. 

I'^ir. liooi'.Hs. Duane F. Jtogers, 

(Cliaiimian Wat.sh. Where do you reshk*? 

I\[r. Kogeus. At (Chicago. 

(Cliairman ^V.\I,sI^. Wliat is your imsiness? 

:Mr. UotiEHs. Telegraph operator. 

Chairman Walsh, liy what eoiiipany are you employed? 

:\ri\ Rogers. Ry the I’osta! Telegraph (N>. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. Are you a member of the ('oinmerci.d Telegraphers’ 
Union? 

Cdr. Rogers. No, sir. 

('hnirmaii Walsh. Ave you a member of any labor organization? 

Mr. Rogjcrs. No, sir. 

(Chairman Wai.-sit. How long have you Insai working for the Postal Tele- 
graph 4Sc Cable (Co.? 

Mr. Rogers. Seven months tlie last time. 

(’hairman AValsti. Are you oii 'wliat is calleil tlu* extra or emergimcy list? 
Mr. Rogers. I work a .si)lit trick, regular extra. 

(’hairnian Walsh. What is your wage? 
iMr. Rogers. I am rated at .fso per month. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do your actual earnings reac]i that sum, .$so a niontir> 
]Mr. ItoGERS. No, sir. 

(diairiiiaii AValsh. AVhat do you make on a s[)lit trick as a regular extra‘s 
Mr. Rogers. That depends on the time of year. 

(diairman AValsh. AVcll, lieginning six months ago and going backward* 
I believe conditions were not normal during the winter. ’ 

^Ir. Rogers. I should say I averaged ,$50 a month, beginning oiu* month ago 
and going backward. 

(Cliairman AA^alsh. How long has tliat emergency list existed in tla* Postal 
Telegraph Co.? You have been there seven nion'tlis. Havt; you iasn-d how 
long it has been in existence? 

Mr. Rogers, It has always been in (*xistonce. 

(Chairman AA^aLsh. For a number of years back? 

IMr. Rogers. Yes; tliere always has been an extra list; I don’t know exaetlv 
how many years back. • 

Chairman AA^vlsh. Mr. Reynolds, the general manager of the companv for 
which you work, testifled here yesterday tliat tliere was no dissalisfactioii 
among the telegraphers of the Postal Telegraph (’o., and no complaint as to 
^vages, hours, or conditions of work. I will ask you first, Air. Itogers is it a 
fact that there is no dissatisfaction in your oHice? 

Mr. Rogers, No ; It is not 

Chairman AValsh. Is tliere dissatisfaction? 

Air. Rogers. There is. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it general or otherwise? 

Air. Rogers. It is under cover. [Laugliter. 1 
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Mr. Yarrinotox. No. 

(!uiuiiiissioiior O'Co.wkij.. Do you know liow those iiiarried men live on that 
wa^j^e there, on tills waiting list? 

Mr. Y ARRINGTON. I do not. 

Clonmiissioner O’Donnkll. Haven’t given that matter any investigation? 

Mr. Yarrtngton. No. I know a majority of them liud /in awful har<l time all 
tlirough tlie winter; hardly any of them made full time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. D(X\s the company furni.sh a place for these men to 
sit during the day at the ofticc? 

Mr. YARKf-NGTON. A Waiting room; it is very small, and I think insanitary. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any comforts there at all, any lounging phn‘Os? 

Mr. YARi:fX(iToN. No. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Do they furnish chairs, easy chairs, or rocking 
chairs, or bemdios? 

Mr. Yarrincton. No; furnish just plain wooden chairs. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Im they furnish ice water in the summer time? 

Mr. Yakrington. Yes; in the operating room, not the waiting roinn. 

Commissioner Aishton. This waiting list is really men seeking employment, 
is It not? 

Mr. Yarrington. No; they have employment, but it is an emergency list, yon 
know. They are used when tin; regular men can’t handle the business. That 
is the only time they are called to work, is when tln're is an overilow of busi- 
ness and exti’a men are used ami day lunch I’elief, and so forth. Sometimes 
they are called in for 5 and 10 minutes and then sent back to the waiting 
room. 

('ommi.ssioner Aishton. When the regular job is open, they are selected from 
this waiting lisi ? 

Mr. Yakrington. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. You worked on the J^istal a year hei’e? 

Mr. Yakrington. in (diicago; yes. 

Commissioner Aishion. In that year did you (‘vm- present a grievance, a 
ki<'k to the chief ojKM’ator, the oll'a-er that represented him? 

IMr. Yakrington. Why, no; I never have. 

Commissioner Aishton. Did you have any nmson to? 

Mr. Yakrington. Y('s; I have ha<l l()ts^ of r(‘a.sons. 

Commissioner Aishton. On account of this sixuMling up? 

Mr. Yakrington. And not being able to make but very little time during tlu' 
winter. 

C^)mmi.ssioner Aishton. That was when you w(‘re on Die waiting list? 

Mr. Yarrington. That is when I was on the waiiing list. 

Conirni.ssioner Aishton. Have you known of any other employees making 
complaints to your otlicers during this year? 

Mr. Yakrington. No, sii;.; I have not. 

Commissioner Aishton. You Imve not? 

Mr. Yarrington. No, sir. The waiting list has a rate of pay and competition : 
during the winter the only kick that i r<*moinber we did make at all was that 
he should give ns more time, I think, amt if he wanild lay off some of tlie 
married w’omen employees wdiose iiiisbands are w’orking as telegraplaa-s in the 
same otlice on regular and making full lime. 

Commissioner Aishton. Preference w’ns given to tlie married people in tin* 
othce? 

Mr. Yarrington. The>'' have regular positions ; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Many of these regular iiositlons were nu'ii that liad 
been in the ofhce for a good many yenr.s, employees that had been in tia* service 
of the Postal a good many years? 

Mr. Yarrington. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Quite a number? 

Mr. Yarrington. Y'es, 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You may be e.vcu.^ed. 

Mr. Emerson. 


TESTIMONY OF CLARENCE E. EMERSON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, plea.se? 

Mr. Emerson. Clarence E, Emerson. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your biLslness? 

Mr. Emerson. Telegrapher. 
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Chairman Walsh. Lewis K. Brown, seercLary of the I'nited Stales ('oinniis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, 648 Transportation Buildinjr, Chicago, 111. And 
I wish you would communicate that to the other four j^eiitiemen who luive tes- 
tified here. 

iMi'. Kooers. You will hear from them. I want to state that I will be fired 
and I will never get another job with the Postal or Western ITnion Telegraph 
Cos. 

(’hairinan Walsh. I hope you will not be caused any such thing, and I hope 
youj* fears will be unfounded. 

Mr. Rogers. You don’t know them like I do. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be ex(*used permanently, Mr. Rogers. 

The commission will now .stand a<l.journe<l until to-morrow morning, Thursday, 
April lo, 1015, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

(Whereupon the commission adjourned to Thursday, April 15. 11)15, at 10 
o’clock a. m., then to meet at (la* same pla<*e. ) 


CincACio, li.L., ThurstUi]!, f.J, JOlo - JO a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners T.ennon, Aishton, O’ConiK'll, and 
Garretsoii. 

Chaiimian Walsh. Is ]Mr. Powers present? 

I\ir. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Idr. Collins has informed you tliat lu' \\as on oiir program 
as a witness, l)ut javderred ,vou should take his place as liaving inori* definite 
knowh'dgo on some of the subjects? 

.Mr. Powmas. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS N. POWERS. 

(’hairman W.vlstt. Yonr name? 

^fr. Powers. T. N. Powers; Thomas N. Powers. 

(’hairman Wai-sh. Wliat is yonr imslne.ss, pleas(‘? 

Mr. Powers. AiamHV'r of the operating department of (he Clncago Postal 
Telegraph ^ Cable Co, 

Cfiiairman Wai.sh, Postal Telegraph & Cable Co.? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Chaii’inan Walsh. TTow’ long have you occupied that j)ositiou? 

IMr. Pow’ERs. Five years tl»is April. 

Cliaii’inan AVat.sh, Wliat wais your business junor t«) that time? 

Mr. Po^vER.s. AAdre cidef. 

Chairman Wat. sir. ITow long have you been with tlie compiniy altogether? 

Mr. Powers. About 18 years. ^ 

Chairman AYai.sh. I take it you were a telegraph operator to l)eain with? 

Mr. Pow KITS. I’rior ; yes, sir. 

Cliairman AA^aish. Ilow' long since you wi)rked at the husiiie^^ of teh'grapli 
operator? 

iMr. PoAVFi'.s. About 12 years. 

Chairman AA\\t.sh. AVill you slate in a general way. ])leas(L AIi-. IN>\v('rs. what 
yoni* duti('s are and tlie w(»rk that is under yonr jiiri.'^diction ? 

Air. PowT':rs. The operatiTig liepartment liandles :dl the inisiness jlml is to 
be I’eiayed in the city of Chi(‘ago ; that i.s to say, l>u:fiiiess tlyit is seid tlirongh 
the operating room from outside olTices and from oiii- branch ofTices in (lie city. 
T have charge of tlie employees in th.Mt room. Avhlch consists (d' assisttint traffic 
chiefs, Avire chiefs, repeater men. operators, Jiiid elerk.s. 

Cliaii’inan AAlm.sh. Do you employ and discharge all employees in that otfice? 

Air. Powers. Yt's, sir. • 

Chairman AACalsh. And are you the person that fixes the conditions of tlie 
W’ork and tlio amount of Avork to be done, the relief, and sm-h matters? 

Mr. Poavers. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman A\’'at.sh. It bas been testified to in Ibis iieaiang — crilicisms haA’e 
boon made of Avorking conditions in your ofiiee. I Avish you Avoidd i)h*ase state 
Avhat you liave to say, first, in regard to the hours of lalior juid how they are 
fixed; that is, tlio question of split tricks. 

Mr. Poavp:rs. A"cs, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsh. The hours the men come to AA'ork and Iioav the extra list 
Is managed, and such matters as that, first. 
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Mr. PowKRs. Well, wo have what we call re;?ular day men; they work nine 
hours'. They report from 8 o’clock on; some at 8 o’c^Iock, some at 0 o’clock, 
some at 10 o’clock, and they work nine hours. They are given a half an hour 
for lunch ajid a relief period of 15 minutes, when requested, In the morning 
and the aft<u-noon. AVe have again some men who come on prior to 8 o’clock, 
say 6 to 7 and half past 7. and work eight an<l one-half hears. They are given 
a half an hour for lunch and the same privileges as the other men. AV’e also 
have .some men who work eight hours. We have what wo call our extra and 
split-trick jiien, who work seven and one-half hours. 

The split-trick men have regular liours to report during the day and also 
regular hours to report at night. The .split-trick men come on at 9.15 in the 
morning and go to work on tlie exchange lloor, and as a rule are relieved im- 
mediately after the exchange closes, as husiiiess permits. There is another 
force of split-trick men who come on at noon to help make the lunch relief, 
and they ai'o relieved ns soon after the lunches an* made as possible. Then, 
again, they report at 5.30 and 0.30 in the evening, and tlicy ar(‘ relieved as soon 
as business will permit in the evening. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention been called to complaints that it is 
difhcult, and in .some cases impossible, for tlie jiersons starting during the 
ordinary lunch hour to get their lunch relief? 

Mr. PowKiLS. At times th(*re has been, during very heavy business, periods 
when we did not have enough men to furnish lunch ndiefs. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that that you <li<i not have enough? 

I\Tr. Powers. Well, I would say that was along in the early part of last 
August, during the war. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state how the extra list, or wliat might be termed 
the “ enu'rgoney ” list, is managed — the extra m<‘n. 

M]'. Powers. Well, tli(\v report, a good d(‘al depending on the time they get 
through with the evening business. It depends a go<Ml deal on when they are 
called to report. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that th(*y ar(‘ rorpiired lo remain tliere frmn 12 
to 15 hours a day? 

Mr. Powers, It is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Frefiuenlly wilhout getting on? ' 

Mr. Powers. It is not. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the length of time? 

Mr. Powers. Wiien they report — right shortly nfier — .say, along in the fall, 
when busine.ss got so bad, prior to the beginning of the European war, wo had 
no extra-list men. Ail men had regular hours to re])oi't ; ami after the war 
started, wdion business got so bad, W'c had to reduce our force, and ralher than 
lay them oil and .say tiiat wo have no further use for 25 oi* 30 men, 1 said, “ Well, 
now, here, if you w'ant to work on the extra list, w^e will be glad to give you 
what we can, if you take wliat we have got; if not, I will have to let you go.” 

Chairman Wal.sh. There were some employees subpoenaed here yesterday 
afternoon, all of whom stated, I believe, that they had been on for pi*riods 
ranging from one year to six months. I think the oldest one that testified laid 
been on a year, the other.s six and .seven nionth.s. 

Mr. Pow’Eus. That is about all; .some of them not that long. 

(3iairman Walsh. Some of tiiem not that long? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Chairman VV'alsh. How; many men have you on tliat exti'a list Unit were not 
working for the Company at the time of the war, ami are not older men that 
you siinijJy desired not to detach from the .service? 

Mr. Powers. About 25. 

Chairman AVai..sh. Well, how many are there altogether? 

Mr. Powers. About 25; .say 2>5 iii all. That is the number of men that are 
on the list now. 

Chaii'inan Walsh. What I wa.s trying to call your attention to, in your 
statement you said you did not wuint to turn them out of the .service, lay them 
off from the service, so you put them on this extra li.st. Now, it appeared here 
yesterday tliat these were all new men. 

Mr, Powers. Well, one of them was one who hud been discliurged. He had 
been a regular man, but he hail been di.scharged and reinstated. Another one 
was Mr. Rogers, who was put on at the reiiuest of Mr. Reno, of I^ogan & 
Bryan; they had to reiluce their force in Omaha, and Mr. Rogers — they had 
no work for him, and I have a letter here from their manager, the manager of 
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Logaii-Brynn, at Oiiinha, introducing this gentleman to me. Prior to that Mr. 
Iteno negotiated witli me and asked if 1 could not place him. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that was the .voung gentleman that at the close of 
yesterday’s testimony, expressed the idea that perhaps those that vvta-e called 
would he discharged by the company for appearing here, ’riiei'e will he 
notliing of that kind (K’cur, I take it. 

Mr. i’owERS. No, sir? 

Chairman Walsh. You recognize the fact that this is an ordinary g<»ern- 
mental agency for ascertaing the.se facts? 

• IVtr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And every man who comes and testifies sliotild be allowed 
to do so? 

Mr. X^owERS. Absolutely. 

(’hairman Walsh. Freely? 

I\Ir. Powers. Of course that doe.s not i»rohihit ns from compelling him to live 
up to the rules and regulations of the otlice. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly not. 

]\Ir. Powers. But it would 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting), (live him tin' right to testify to what you 
claim to be the facets? 

Mr. Powers. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Or the conclusions that he wished to draw from tlio facts? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Without any compulsion upon (he part of anyone? 

l\Ir. Powers. No; wo w’oiild not. No; as long as he lives up to the rules, 
lives up to the rules and regulations of the olhce he will have no trouble with 
me or with anybody in the ollice. If he does, I want him to (.*01116 to me. 

Chairman Y’alsh. Now, what are the maximuni and minimum wages paid in 
your office? 

IMr. I*owERs. The maximum rate of pay Is .$95 per month. 

(Tiairman Walsh. And the minimum rate? 

Mr. Powers. .$10 a month. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now', I wish you w'ould state how* many received each 
particular rate; how niaoy received the imiximuin rate, lirst. Have you a list 
tliere with you? c 

:Mr. Powers. I have some figures here, but they are rather complicated. I 
can give you the percentag(‘s that received the dilfermit rates. 

Chairman Walsh. Very wtII, please do that. 

i\rr. Powers. Twi'lve per cent receive .$95; 12 per cent receive .$90; lOA per 
cent receive .$85; 82 fier cent receive .$80; or alioiit 00 per cent from .$95 to 
.$80 of tlie total force. There is a total on the roll of 2-12 operators, about. 
Ten per cent receive .$75; 51 per cent receive $70; 8^ per cent receive $05; and 
less than that ranging hetw'een $10 and $05, about Ti pi‘r cimt. That makes a 
total of 85 betw’een $0.5 and $9.5, and about 15 per cent ranging dowui from 
$00 to $40. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that tin? rat(', or what tin* men «'arn? 

5Ii*. I’owKRs. That is the rating. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give tlie earniiig.s of ilic men a! the present 
time? 

Mr. Powers. I could not give you all of them. I ('oiild give you soiiu*. 

I have the records of some of the men wiio are rated along about $95, w hat they 
earn for the dilferent mont,hs. ® ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Take all of the ratings, if you can, from your niemoraii- 
duin and see if you can give ii.s an iilea of what the actual eai'iiings an*. 

Mr. Powers. Do you mean of all of the men? 

Chairman Walsh. No ; but nil of the ratings that you have ; for instance, the 
man that gets $95, give him his actual eariiliigj^ at the present time; and tht* 
man who gets .$90, wdiat his actual earnings are, and so on dow n. 

Mr. Pow'KRs. That would take Some little figuring to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you there? 

^Ir. Powers. The individual records of the men. For instance, here is C W. 
Foster, now getting .$95, and during the year 1914— this is from July, during 
1914 and this show’s the semimonthly earnings, and it shows that he made for 
the first half of January, 1914, $06.74, for the sec^ond half $69.42, making a total 
of $135 for the month, and during that month he was absent tw’o days. And 
he made for the month of February, 1914, for the first half $62.61, and for 
the second half $53.89, u total of $115 and absent two days, February was a 
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short month, with 24 working days. For March, the first period, he made 
$61.96, and for the lust period $81.14, or about $143, and was absent three days.- 
In April, 1914, for tlie first period he made $61.38, and for the second period 
$62.39, or a total of about $123, and was absent at no time. In May, 1914, 
for the first period he matie $66.10, for the second period $3.17, but he was 
absent 12 days in the second period, probably on vacati^i or leave of ab.sence. 
For June, first period, he made $76.43, and second perioa $70.11, or about $153, 
and was not absent any days; and so on down for the balance of the year 
for that man. 

We have others. There Is an operator at $90. For the first i)erlod of Jan- 
uary, first half, he made $48.39; and by the way, this is a woman, a female 
operator ; for the second period $55.02, and she was absent one day ; she earned 
a total of about $103 for that month. The first period of February $50.26, 
second period $51.93, or about $101, and was absent one day. For the first 
period of Marcli she made $48.55, for the second period $60.16, or about $108, 
and was absent two days. For March, during the first p(>riod, $56.42, secoml 
p(‘riod $51.45, or about .$107. and absent at no time. In May <lnring the first 
period she made $40.88, second period $2.25, and was absent 12 days, probably 
on vacation or leave of absence. For June, first half, $49.56, second half 
.$56.99, .or about $100, and wa.s absent one day. Do you care to hoar any more? 

('halrman Wauhh. Anything you have to submit, we would like to hear. 

Mr. Towers. I have here a young man who entered our service as an operator 
in April, 1914, at $40 a month and the rate gradually was increased so that 
February 1, 101.5, ho was getting $50. This young man earned for the first 
period of January $18.50, and for the second period $1.3.50, or about .$31, and 
was abs(‘nt four (lays. For the first period of February he made $13.89, and for 
tiie Si^cond period $10.90, and was absent two days. 15 )r the first period of 
March he made $15.66, and for the second period $22.68, and was absent one 
(lay. For the first period of April ho made $20.02, and the second period 
.$19.20, and was absent at no time. For the first period of May $18,44; and for 
the second period, $16.74, and was ab.sent two days. For the first period of 
June, and tiie second period .$31.50; al)sont one day. For the first period of this 
year, 1915, he was rated at $40, he earned $20.06 for the first period and 
$24.82 cents for the second period, a total of $.50— ah »ut $51. That $10 oviu- 
his rate was due to bonus and probably «)vertime. 

Chairman Walsh, Have you given us the highest, the very highest and the 
very lowest ? 

Mr, Powers, Yes ; $40 and ,$9.5. 

Oliairinan Walsh. Tlie .$40, would you suy tluU: was tlie lowest earnings? 

Mr. Powers. Y(‘s, sir; they are considorcMl that, about, if lie worked nil the 
time; if he was absent he could not earn Ihe .$40. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the persons upon the extra list; what are 
their earnings? 

^ir. Powers. Some of the men who W('ro yesterday, I can give it as to 
them. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes; please do so. 

Mr. Powers. Varrington, h)r instance, he went to work along about in May, 
1914, entered our servi('e. First period he made $47.18; no, tliat was the last 
period; he went to work in the middle of the month; ,$47.18. The first period 
of June he made $.35.73, and second perhxl $.52.70, a total of about $87. At 
that time he was rated at ,$70 a month. In the first period of July he earned 
$45.47, in tlio second pdriod $12.38, hut he was ab.sent 10 days. In the first 
I>eriod of August he made $51.60, and the second period does not appear; he was 
evidently absent; he received no vonclier, nuianing pay check. The first period 
of September he made .$28.26, and for the second period $26.44, and he was 
absent five days. 

Commissioner Aishton. He Alos on the waiting list all this time? 

Mr. Powers. Y("S, sir. 

Commissioner (Iabretson. Wore tho.se periods of absence of his own accord? 

Mr. Powers. Ye.s, sir; a man is not marked “ absent ” unUiss he fails to report 
If a man reports at 8 o’clock and signs up for duty, any time after tliat ho 
wishes to be excused ho can be and is not marked absent, but Is excused and 
it does not stand against his record. So if he was excused he would not be 
marked ab.sent The first period of October $10.98, second period $5.98, and 
was absent 10 days In the month. In Novetnber, first j)eriod, .$22.19, second 
perl(Kl $15.52, and he was absent two day.s. Just about that time my attention 
was called to him as being irregular and not caring whether he worked or not. 
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He would go up in the restaurant room and remain tliere and not show up, and 
finally I said to him, “ If you'don’t care to work, wliy don’t you get out and let 
some one else get the place?” And after that he took a brace. For the first 
period of Deceml)er he made $31.22, second period $26.17, and he was absent 
seven days. Th(' first period of January he does not appear, and the clerk luis 
noted, ‘‘ Iteceivotl np, vouclier.” I recall in regard to this man tlmt lie was 
overdrawn ; that is, hi had eaten in the restaurant more than he earned. 

Ohairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. PowEiis. Yarrington; and the company or association which the boys of 
the company belong to carried his deficit. For the second iieriod of January lie 
made $23.35. February, first period, $36.26, and the second pericni of February 
$32.68 ; he was not absent at any time since. He was only absent one day from 
the last period of January to the present time; prior to that, he was very 
irregular. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you anything else to submit on the wage matter, 
Mr. l*owers? 

I\Ir. PowEKs. I don’t know as I have, unless you couhl recall something. 

(’hairrnan Walsh. Some of the other commissioners may ask you some ques- 
tions later. About the question of luncheon reliefs, how general would you 
say it was that persons did not get their luncheon reliefs at the ordinary time, 
say, in busy times? 

Mr. Powers. Oh, it would be hard to say ; it would be hard to state. A good 
deal depends upon the regularity of the men who make the relief showing up. 
For Instance, if we have a congestion the day before and we had to hold our 
night men and split-trick men late in the evening to clean up the tlay's file, 
perhaps they would not show up as early the next day, and conse<iueiitly we 
would not have as many men to make the reliefs; or if the hoard of trade had a 
fiurry and called for men we would have to send them oven* there. 

Chairman Walsh. This seemed to be the basis of complaint on the part of 
the emi)loyees. 

Mr. Powers. I want to explain that. If at any time a man wants his lunch, 
his relief for that, and he can not wait, we send some one up and get him a 
lunch, and let him eat it at the table. We do not like to do that, but we do it. 

(’liuirnian Walsh. Viho does not like to do it? 

Mr. I’owEiis. The company. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do the men like to do it? 

Mr. Powers. They are not particularly fond of it, and as to tin* luncheon 

Chairman Walsh. As to the luncheon relief, would that happen every month 
or week or day? 

Mr. Powers. No, 

(fiiairman Walsh. How often would it happen? 

Mr. Powers. As I say. It would be hard to say ; it might hnpi^en once or 
twice or three times a week. 

Chairman Waj.sh. And how many men would he involved? 

Mr. Powers. From 8 to 10; possibly more than that. 

Chairman Walsh. l)i<l they eomplaiii about that to you? 

Mr. Powers. Some of them did. 

(fiiairman Walsh. What action wa.s taken or explanation made? 

Mr. Powers. W'e made the explanation that w^e could not verv well relieve 
them without jeopardizing tlie business, hut if they had to go, wr^ would close 
up the wire and let them go, ami, in some cases, w*e did. 

Cliairimin Walsh. In how* many cases did you closvup the wire? 

IMr. Pow’ERS. Perhaps half a dozen times at difCerent periods. 

Chairman Walsh. Lately? 

Mr. Powers. No ; w*e have not had to do that lately. There has been no time 
since, I might say, last August that we have lieen unable to provide lunch, or 
W’liat we call short reliefs, for niiyl)ody. • • 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with reference to what are called short reliefs, 
Uiere have been statements maile here that there is a great deal of inconven- 
ience caused by a failure to extend the time. 

Mr. Powers. It has not been brought to my attention. I have in deys gone 
by, during the busy season when we could not make the reliefs promptly, had 
complaints made to me, and I have told them, “ You have my permission, If at 
any time you have requested that relief he given, that you w'alt a reasonable 
time not what we consider a reasonable time, but what you consider a reason- 
able time — and then you have ray permission to get up and take the relief: and 
all 1 ask of you is that when you pass out you tell the man in the division whei*e 
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Commissioner Gabretson. Whether j'ou can iibolish it or not was not tho 
question. It was only a question as to its existence. 

Mr. Powers. I am merely telling you what we can do. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Y(»u spoke of the man who had exhausted his 
credit at a restaurant and created a deficit. Does the company run the 
reslaurant? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir ; the association, it is a mutual-feneflt association. 

Cominlssioncr Garrktson. They assume an obligation for a man? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir ; they have to. There isn’t any chance to get out of it. 
They have giv<‘n him the meals and they can’t get the money. What else are 
they going to do? 

Commissioner Garretson. Tht'se men were all members of that association, 
wore they? 

Powers. No. Tliat is the trouble; they arc not. They are getting the 
benefits, but they are not members. Then they come up here and tell you how 
the\’ have been abused. * 

Coimnissioner Garretson. On what basis does the association assume the 
obligation for those who are not its members? 

Mr. Powers. Just merely 

(’oiiunissioner Garretson. Extending credit? 

Mr. Pow'ERS. Extending credit. 

Commissioner Garretson. .Tnst as any other tradesman does? 

Idr. Powers. Yes; that is it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only If the conii)any has money due to the man tlu' 
companv protects tho account, does it? 

Mr. PowEiiS. Yes, sir. 

C(»mniissiooer Garretson, Tlicre is no payment deducted from the men for 
this restaurant? 

I\Ir. Pow’ERS, Only wdiat tliey oat; what th(\v sign np for. You see — let im* 
explain that just a moment. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Pow'EKs. A man wants to get credit in the restunrant, and he goes up and 
signs w’hnt th(\v call a dii(‘ hill or ticket on his salary for $1, and he is given 
a coupon book wbioh entitles him to .$1 w’orth of foo*l in the restaurant. The 
restaurant turns that in to th(‘ casliier.of th(‘ company, w’ho deducts that from 
their salary, from the w^ages earned. Now, if the man has eaten $1.'’) worth and 
he ha’s only earned .$10, the n'staurant is out $r»; don’t assume anything. 

Commissioner Garretson. The company doesn’t guarantee only to the extent 
of his earnings. 

IMr. Powers, That is H. 

CNimmissioma’ Garretson. That is all. 

rhairniiin Walsu. Did you have some questions, Commissioner Aishtou? 

Conimissionci' Aishton. Do men come to you with their n'qiiests and griev- 
ances, Mr. Powers? 

Mr. Pow'ERs. Yes, sir, 

Commissiojier Atsiito.n. 1>o you have a good many o]*ernto?*s in your depart- 
ment that liavo been in the service a great many years? 

Mr. PowEjJS, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AisjiTON. Tla? w\aiting li.st contains tlu* new-comers, <loes it not; 
they are the nowf'omers? 

Mr. Powers. Y.'cs, sir. 

Commls.sione^ A[8 UT<»n. And the men wdio are looking for a steady job? 

Mr. Powers. Y<*s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Supi)o.se a man gets into .some trouble with some 
subchiof in your office ; gets siisix*nded or po.ssibly d}smisse<l, 

Mr. Powers. lie could not be 

Coimni.ssioiier Aishton. Without your knowledge? 

Mr. Powers. Without my knowledge. 1 havi* isHiu*d in.structions that when 
a man, a snbehief, can not use a man to .send him to me with the complaint, 
and if I think it is warranted, if it warrants disinis.sal, I will dismiss him. 

Commissioner Ai.sTrroN. A..s to the subchiefs, if these apply dl.scipUne, or do 
something distast(‘ful to the men, they liave a right to come to you? 

Mr. Powers. All the time. 

(Commissioner Aishton, Do they come to you? 

Mr. Powers. At times they do ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Frequently? 
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Mr. PowEBs. Well, I wouldn’t say frequently; no. I don’t believe I have 
had half a dozen men in the last month complain. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Those men have a chance to come to you, and you 
have heard their story? 

Mr. Powers. Absolutely. They know it. Every man in the ollice knows it. 
When he is mistrea^d by anybody he has the prerogative to come to me, and 
I have reversed lotsjf of times the decisions of subchiefs for the benefit of the 
men. 

Commissioner Aisuton. That is all, Mr. (Chairman. 

Commissioner Garketson. What is It that is known as the bank? 

Mr. Powers. That is the association, the mutual-investment association. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That is the phrase that the men use in the i>ar- 
lance? 

Mr. Powers. Yes; they call it that. We did at one time have what we call 
the Postal Telegraph Employees’ P.ank, but we dissolved that and later reor- 
ganized the mutual-benefit association. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who are the officers of that organization? 

Mr. Powers. They are what we call the finance committee of live. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who are they? 

Mr. Powers. They are 

Commissioner Garretson. Operators in the office or minor officials? 

Mr. Powers. They art^ — 1 will give you the names if you wl.sh. 

Commissioner Garretson. The names won’t tell us anything unless you give 
us the rank. 

Idr, Powers. I will tell you, and their title also. E. W. Collins, general 
superintendent; Mr. C. A. Comstock, .superintendent of the Wisconsin Division; 
Mr, Nering, manager of the Chicago office; myself; W. J. O’Urien, who was 
formerly an operator; ho is treasurer; make.s the disimr.sements, and his work 
with the a.ssociation was so great he had to give up telegraphing to take care 
of the work of I he association. 

ConimlssioiK'r Garretson. Is this instil ution — this restaurant — do the profits? 
of that restaurant go to the people; is it coMdiiotod by individnals, or by the 
association, or h(>^'•? 

Mr. Powers. Py the association as a whole. 

Comniisslonei* Garretson. It lias absolutely no personal connection? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. I will tell you what profit they made, last year — $214. 
It w;is not very much. 

Commissioner Garretson. You wouldn’t get rich olT of that? 

iMr. PowicRs. No, Tlie oiieralors will tell you wliat (he a.ssociation has done 
for them. You do not need to ask them; yon can ask Dr. llerdliski. of the 
“Parting of tlie ways,’’ Clark and Twenty-.second Street; ask .Judge IJlilir, of 
the court of doine.stic relations. 

Commissioner Garretson. Another officer of the company? 

Mr. Powers. You can ask Senator Burton (?), of the Noall Institute, what 
I have done for some of the men. 

Conunissioner Garretson. Another officer of the organization, of the com- 
pany, the other day stated tiiai there was alisoliitely no di.ssatisfaction in his 
offices, no industrial unrest existing, and challenged us to bring men in to see 
what they would tell. We brought the men in, and their testimony did not 
altogether concur with that of the vice president of the company. 

Mr. Powers. The men didn’t tell tlie truth. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh? 

Mr. Powers. There ain’t one of those men that ever came to me with a 
grievance. 

Com ml.ssi oner Garretson. Is the man less trulhful as an operator than he is 
ns an official? 

Mr. Powers. Not always. • “ 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Commissioner Atshton. You think a man looking for a job, as these men 
were, being on the waiting list, would be in a position to really have the knowl- 
edge of what the feeling was in that office? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

Commissioner Atshton. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I will just say this, because I want to get your comment 
on It; These men stated that there was dissatisfaction In the office, due to 
wages; that they are not satisfied with the compensation; not satisfied with 
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the way the relief hours were managed. One of them said, due to the fact they 
were too crowded in what was called the cabinet and due to the fact that the 
underchlefs were arbitrary in their language, perhaps sarcastic, and so on. 
Another one said tliat they were charged rents in your office for the machines 
and were not in other telegi*aph offices. Tliey testified that this dissatisfaction 
w’as widespread among the employees. One of them said that they were all 
dissatisfied, except perhaps one or two, and that they did irot present grievances 
because they were afraid if they did they would be discharged. Now, just give 
us your comment on that. 

Mr. Powers. Well, now, with regard to the cabinet, that is an arrangement 
we made for two or three reasons; principally that we were getting kind of 
crowded for space, bringing in a number of wires. We took a lease on the 
building for 25 years, and after we were there 8 or 9 years we found we did 
not have room enough. There was really not room enough for us. And this 
concentration idea w’as to bring in the small offices that took up the space of a 
man, about 2^ by 2^ feet wide, and have probably 15 or 20 messages a day. We 
made arrangement by putting them in the cabinet, putting a signal arrange- 
ment on it, so that the outside office would not have to call any length of time 
to get in touch with the main oflice by a light signal. That arrangement was 
not installed one-half an hour until I had a visit from one of the building 
lnsi)ectors from the city of Chicago. He told me that he had been told that the 
men were being put in a place which was a regular lire trai). I said : “ Here is 
the place; inspect it.” He says; “I want to see the aisle yon have got for the 
fire escape; where your fire escapes are.” 1 showed him. The aisies are 4 foot. 
I said: “What docs the law require?” He .sal<l : “Three feet.” Now, you 
see, wo are pretty near a foot and a half over and above the law. 

(ffiairman Walsh. The complaint was that tliey were so close that it made it 
uncomfortable. 

Mr. Powers. In fact, we gave them more room; in the old {irrangement the 
space was so close where you hung up the messages passing down the aisle 
they had to reach over the operator. We put the aisle in the middle, where 
the clerk does not touch the operator as he goes down the middle aisle, We 
had ,50 sitting in a si>ace that we now have only 47. That shows tliey arc not 
crowded. «i 

In regard to any of the ( Idefs talking l«vthem, all tliey have got to do if any- 
body says or does anything to them th4*y can come to me; not only one, init every 
man in the office. 

Chairman Walsh. Your statement would la* that tlu'y are simply mistaken in 
their conclusions? 

Mr. Powers. I’lK'y must be, I w<»uhl like* 

Chairman M'al.sh (interrupting). But the fact that they have exksteil, you 
imobably give the men credit for speaking truthfully, would you not; that is, 
don't siinjily say it Is not so. whether right or wrong. If a man say.s he is dis- 
satisfied for that reas(>n, you would naturally assume that he was dissatisfied, 
v.ould you not? 

Mr. Powers. Oh, y»‘S, if he said so; but not knowing, how could I say there 
was or how could anybody else? 

Chairman Walsh. Is the idea that if la* e(>mj)laine<l to you (hat lie would be 
discharged merely an unfounded theory? 

Mr. Powers. Absolutely. They have complained to m<*, and they were not 
discharged. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEftr.. How about r<‘nting tyjx'wrib'rs? 

Mr. Powers. INVry man furnislies liis own typewriter in (‘very office ou om* 
system. 

Commissioner O’Conxell. M’by is that dilTcrent from t!ie Wc'stern Union 
policy? 

Mr. Powers. That is just a nrtit((*r of a ruling of our company; something I 
can’t answer altogether. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What does it cost the m(‘u? 

Mr. Powers. Well, it ranges all the way from — I guess tlu*y have, whore u 
man rents a typewriter out and out for himself — probably ,$2.50 a month. 

(Jornmlssloner O’Conneli.. Does tlio company rent tliem to oiuirators? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

(Jominissioner O’Connell. Isn’t the typewriter now considered a part of the 
machinery in the operating business? 

Mr. Powers. No ; we don’t consider it .so. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. You tunploy operatorK — would you cMuploy an op- 
erator who would not rent a typewriter? 

Mr. PowEBS. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And it must he (’(oisidered t\ part of tlu' Imsiness, 
must it not; part of the machinery? 

Mr. PowEHS. Not a p^irt of our machinery; no. W(‘ furnisli the machlneK, tlie 
telegraph instrumeiit.s /or the w(>rk. 

Commissioner O’Connell, "i'he operator is not required to furnish any other 
tools of any other kind? 

* Mr. PowEBS. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Simply the company, in the evolution of llie husi- 
ness, are finding the typ6\vriter more convenient and successful in conducting 
the telegraph business, insists that they should have typewriters? 

Mr. PowEBS. I think so; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the printer who operates the linotype on some- 
Avhat similar plan the typewriter is operated; HUi)pose the newspai)er people 
required the compositors to furnisli their own inacldnes when tlu'y came into 
existence? 

Air. Powers. I .suppose they would still he furnishing tiiem. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie printers would? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Pretty wealtliy printers. 

Mr. Powers. I imagine they would he. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Under tlifs restaurant plan, I would liko* to ask 
how the prices charged in tlie restaurant compare with llie ordinary restaurant 
of like nature in town? 

Mr. Powers. They are very mu(*li reduced ; that is, wlion we took charge of 
it I suggested to Mr. O’Brien that if it was operated hy a private individual 
running It — at that time he was serving biitterine for butter — I suggested that 
W’e put butter on and get the better grade (»f meat, and everytliing of Unit sort. 
You can get a meal there for 25 cents which includes meat, a potato, vegetaliles, 
a salad on the side, a cup of coffee or a glass of milk. I do not know where 
you can do any better in a first-class place in town. 

('liairman Walsh. Tliat is all, unless yon have some statement about which 
you have not been Interrogated that you desire to volunteer. 

Mr. Powers. I do not know, but I understand .something was said liere yester- 
day that the men were compelled to handle 25 messages an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I overlooked that. Just .state wlnit tla\v are re- 
quired to do. 

Mr. PowEEs. If they did not do that; if they were called on the caiqwt; if I 
was to call on the carpet, as the saying is, every man that did not handle 25 
messages an hour, I would not have anything else to ^lo. 

Chairman Walsh. That statement is not a fact? 

Mr. Powers. That statement is not a fact. I say to this man, if a man says 
what Is the limit, I say there is no limit. “ What do we pay you? ” It may be 
;35 or 40 cents an hour. I say the limit is an honest hour’s work, ami if vou 
liaiidle 50 and handle them right, all right; if a man only handles 5 and 
luindles them right, I want him to tell me wliy he can not handle any more. 
If his excuse is reasonable there wouldn’t he anything more said or done. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; you may he excaseil. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, PERCY THOMAS. 

Chairman Walsh, What is your name, [ilease? 

Mr. Thomas. Percy Thomas. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your imsim'ss? * 

Mr, Thomas. I am a news man at tlie i)resent time. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your present occupation? 

Air. Thomas. News man. 

Chairman Walsh. With what company? 

Mr. Thomas. International News Service. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Thomas. As manager of its Washington bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been a telegrapher? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what peri oil of time, please? 
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IMi*. Thomas. Prom about ISSO to 1899. 

( 'haiimiau Walsh. How lon^ liavo you been engaged In your present business? 

Mr. Thomas. About Id years. 

Cbalrman Walsh. Are you familiar with the telegraph situation as it affects 
telegraphers; are you In touch with it? 

Air. Thomas. I think I am pretty well in touch with it. 

('hairman Walsh. Had you any connection with the /trike in 1907? 

Air. Thomas. I was deputy national preshlent. 

(diairman Walsh. Of what? 

Air. Tho.a[as. Of the Omimercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

(’hairman Walsh. I wish you would plea.se give us what information you 
have upon Hint subject as concisely as you can. Air. Thomas. 

Air. TiioMAs. The particular point I would make in regard to the strike is 
that 1 consider tliat llui Western Union Co. was entirely responsible for it. 
Prom till? information 1 had before the strike took place, there were many 
agi nts, someiimes called spotters, in our midst throughout the East. Some of 
tlieui nere good speakers and were ardent in their demands for a strike. Im- 
mediately tlie strike took place, almost within 24 hours, some of them counseled 
nutderation and went amongst onr men in New York, where we probably had 
2..‘>d0 or 2,400 men and women on strike, and exhibited rolls of money and 
told them that tli‘‘y could earn a great deal by reluming to work. That was 
-one of the tilings we liad to contend against. 1 had it on reliable authority- — 
whether a statement of this kind will be accepted by the commission, I don’t 
know — hut pi’ior to the strike Col. Robert C. Clowry, then president of the 
Western Union Tidegraph Co., is reported to liave declared that he would he 
glad if the men would go on strike throughout the country, for it would he 
beaten, he sni<i, and hejiten sooner than the strike was in 1883. I understand 
that he said the strike could not possilily last longer tlinn two weeks. At the 
end of two months, when after a gretit deal of effort had been made by the 
companies and particularly tlie Westi'ru Union Co. to break down the union, 
we succeeded in making it last a month longer. 

(’Jiainiiaii V^'ai.su. l)id you know anytldng about the dettiils of the agrw- 
meiit that, was made in New York, as you have heard testilie<l to lien* liy 
Air. Konenkami) and the ollieials of the Western Union and the violations of 
the agreeinent that they claim in Sat^ Francisco on the following day, and 
the extension of the trouble to other places at a later date? 

All*. TitoMAS. I know of it in a general way, that part of it was handled in 
tlie West. 

(’hairman M'alsu. Is tltere .some remedy you would suggest for wliut y<>u 
consider to lie the evils from which the lelegraplu‘rs snlTer in their work? 

Air. Tho^ias. There is only one remedy, and that is nationalization of the 
telegraph. No one will admit tlmt the telegrai>li companies are benevolent. 
Their object ion to the nationalization of the telegrapli is wholly a sellish one. 
The ariieh'S they i.ssue fire for the purpose of assuring the contiiiuance of 
their prolits. I hold, ami I would like to emplmsize this, that tlie nationaliza- 
tion of Die telegraiih means tlie emiiloymeiit of more telegraphers, probably 
inside of ii^e years, live or six or seven thousand more tlian are at tlie 
present time employed. It undoubtedly means a great increase in the nnmlier 
ot coiiifiositors, the establishment of im»re new.spapers tind otlier piihlieations 
thi'oughuut tile country. It means everything that make.s for the progress of 
our country. It means for the Hdegraidi employees us well as othm* employees 
that there would he grv‘vanc»‘ committees in each ofiice, and the ulm.ses wiiicli 
now ]>revail wobld be impossible under the nationalization of the telegraph. 

(’hairman Walsh. You heard llie objections that were urged b(‘re by Air. 
Reynolds, I believe, tliat it would mean a very mueli increased taxation in 
tlie first place, and it cotd<l not be operated or would not bo op(*rated as well 
under private manafgement, ubd tlmt there would be an increased cost to the 
ultimate ('onsumer. There may have been some otlier tilings cliarged by Mr. 
Reynolds in Ids testimony. Did you hear Air. Reynolds testify? 

Air. Thomas. No; I was not here; but Mr. Reynolds’s iuteVest in the matter 
is entirely seltisli; I want to emphasize the fact that my interest In the 
matter is entirely unselfish. I have no desire to work for the Government in 
ctise tlmt nationalization of the telegraphers conies about. Aly desire to see 
tlie public own the telegraph comes as the result of 35 years’ exiierleuce in the 
telegrapli business. I would like to add that I am sure that the messenger 
hoys are employed .in avenues where they should not be employed. When I 
was a boy 10 years of age I was compelled, if I wanted employment, to carry 
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telegrams to disreputable houses, gambling houses, to opium joints, or to any 
otlier place that the company electe<l to send me; also to run errands to any 
place as client or customer wished to send me. That was the ease not only 
witli me but with other boys, and information comes to me to the effect tliat 
these practices still exist. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Did you want to ask any questions, Mr. xVishton? 

Commissioner AiJiryiTON. Just one. Mr. Thomas, the principal tangil>le result 
outlined, which you emj)hasized with consideral)le force, would he mitiomiliza- 
tion of the telegraph, and that would result in the immediate emiiloymeiit, as 
you say, of thousands of telegraphers? 

Air. Thomas. I have said it would result in tlie course of live years in the 
emi)loyment of about 5,(X)0 more telegraphers. 

Commissioner Atshton. That is all. 

Mr. Thomas. ATay I look over a note handed me? 

Cjiaihman Walsh. Yes; and if there is any statement you wisli to make that 
you have not hoou inquired about, ami desire to make, you may <lo so. 

Air. Thomas. I want to say tliat 1 am very mueh oj^posed to the teaching of 
telegraphy to convicts. T do not think it is fair to ladd uj) any particular business 
to he expl()ite<l by those who, unfortunately for tlnmiselves lind stx iety. are sent 
to prison. 1 think they ought to la* k(‘])t in the background. 

I desire, Air, Chainn.an, in that conne<‘tion, to read a news ihan, <d‘ which 
I have two coine.s. Bolh practically an* tin* same: 

“( OAVK IS 'll) LHAKN TKLKCU A PJl KU’s AR'I’, 

“.V class of 00 ('oiivlias will learn telegraphy at Sing Sing. One si't of instni- 
im*nls was received by Wanhai Osborne ('rhomas Alott ) from llii* Western 
Cnioii Co. to-day. That I'oinpany will help convh-ts secure positions if they are 
deserving.” 

I sent the following iiiossage to Air. Oshonie : 

Chicauo, dpc/7 /J, 1915. 

Hon. OTiomas Aloi r Oshohnk. 

\\ iirdcn, iisfiuiimj, A'. \ .: 

Your reported a< ro.,(;uiee of the W(‘steru Union plan to teacli t(*legraphy to 
convicts merits (lu'ir lasuliar consideration. For a while they would feel at 
home in Wesleni Union otliees, as conditions in them l)ear a strong re.somhlance 
to tlio.se \yhich formerly pi-evaih*d at Ossining, hut having had tiim* to size up 
tlie situation undonhicdly tlii'y .soon would show their pretereuce for Sing Sing 
and ask to be sent thi'ri* again. 

x\.s you are a humanitarian, I would suggest that you inwstlgate the “.speeil- 
ing-up ” and the denial of lunch and other iieee.ssary reliefs and of hnniaii rights 
in general by tliis ^^(>rst of all i‘mploying i-oncei-n.s — tlie Western Union Tele- 
graiih Co. 

Pekcy Thomas, 

J'rrsidrnf Votn nivn utl TcU (/raphcr.s' I'nion oj America. 

C.omniisslonor Aishtox. AVill you pleai^e return to the commission the ix'plv 
to that telegram wlu'ii you get it? * 

Air. Thomas. I will. 

I liuve here another do<aunent t want to offer.' This was to have been signeil 
by the j)resident of the union, the general .secrotar.v-lreasurer, and mvself as 
past pre.sident. The young lady at the ollice has Lot sent the full stiitement 
over to the coinmission : • 

“The chief executives of the Western Union and the Postal Tele.gruph Cos. 
having informed your honorable body of their iiiteiition to discharge and per.se- 
cute any telegrapher employi*<* who shall attemrd to exercise the right of an 
American citizen to join any lawful associatiitu or lu.sisf on the right of assem- 
blage and free speech, the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America begs to 
call your attention to the action of its biennial convention in Detroit, Alich., in 
June, 1914, which dechii-etl it to be tlie purpo.se of tliis union to fight for the 
right to organize its craftsmen, even though a strike in defease of such right 
be nect^ssary. 

“ In this connection we desire to say that on Alarch 27 of this year the AVestern 
Union Telegraph Co. locked out 40 telegraphers in St. Louis, but when 200 or 
more telegraphers other tliau those involved in the lock-out threatened to strike 
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file iTprosontatives of tlic company in that city agreed to reinstate without dis- 
crimination the operatives who had been unjustly discharged. This agreement, 
we {ire advised, has been repudiated in the last 24 hours by the company’s 
olHcials in St. I^ouls, they refusing reinstatement to the locked-out telegraphers, 
unless the latter shall surrender their union cards. The agreement was made 
under tlie auspices of the Dejiartment of Labor of the United States, and if it 
be not carried out in good faith by the company a strike kj practically sure to 
result.” 

I want to make one addition to the j)oint that I believe the commercial telegra- 
{ihers of the United Stjites believe in arbitration, and I am quite sure that arbi- 
tration can oidy be had when we are strong enough to force it. I want to say 
that out of tlie deep love I bear these two telegraph companies, which extends 
over my life, that I feel positive in saying there is but one way to treat with 
the telegraph companies, and that is to light them to a finish. LBanging on the 
tJible.J Excuse me. 

Chaiuman AVai.sii. You may 1)(‘ excused. 

Wesley lUissell. 


TESTIMONY OP MB. WESLEY RUSSELL. 

CJialrman Wat, sir. Plciisc state your name? 

Mr. Russell. Wesley Itiissell. 

Chairman AV^vlsh. What is your ofllci.al iiosition? 

Mr. Kussell. Intornatioinil secrct.ary-trcjisurer of (lie Coininercial Teh^g- 
r{i pliers’ Union of America. 

Chairman Walsh, llow long Inive you been in y<nir pn'seiit jiosition? 

Mr. Russell. About 11 yrnrs. 

Chairman Walsh. Your previous oceiqKilion? 

Mr. Russell. Telegrapher. 

Chairman AValsh. Is there any statement, Mr. Russell, lliat yon desire to 
make in any way, first, in reference to the nuittcrs tliat are under considera- 
tion by the comiiii.ssion? 

Air. Russell. I think I liave, Mr. Chairman. I wish to jin'face it by staling 
that I Inid employment in all branches of the telegraph sor wice. I notice that a 
witness Iiere stated he regretted that the officers of the union were all either 
railroad or broker men. The fact that an obscure individual like myself had 
worked for his company for years at different points no doubt escaped his atten- 
tion or else the information was not available to him. 

I started in as a messenger boy in Chicago with the B. & O. Telegraph Co. 
at the age of 14 or 15 years ; I was a messenger for the Postal Telegraph Co. 
for a ycjir or Ji year and n luilf, ami went with the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. as'check boy, one of tlie boys on the inside that carry llio messages around ; 
became an operator; w’cnt with the IV>stal; again hack to the Western Union, 
and worked for the W(‘stern Union jit various places— Galveston, Chicago, two 
or three times, and I last worked for the Postal Co. in Washington for a pm-iod 
of three yeurs, about 1808 to 1001. I then went with tlie Associated Press for 
a number of years, and W’lis wdth that association when I accepted tliis position 
about 1004. 

The first matter I would like to take up is concerning one of our w’itni'sses 
iicre, Mr. Henry Lynch. It seelns tlnit IMr. Carroll, In testifying here yestm-dny, 
left an unfortunate impression. Tlie only Lyncli he kmnv of w’as Mr. Henry W. 
Lvrich. Thi.s man^ he sabl*,' laid been discharged for intoxication or some such 
thing. I think the record leavc.s it to be inferred that this is the same Henry 
Lvnch who te.stified for us. Mr. Lynch has written a letter to the chairman 
of the commission, in which he states he is not that man. Ills initials are not 
” H. W.,” and ho states that Mr. CprroII, who was then with the Postal Telegraph 
Co, in an official position, was the man who discharged him, or at least Issued 
the instructions for his discliarge for attending a union meeting at tiiat time, 
and in all likelihood Is one of the chief causc.s for Mr. Lynch going to Canada. 
Tiie man mentioned by Mr. Carroll is not Mr. Henry Lynch, our witness. 

I have heard a reference to the insurance and sick-benefit association of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. Some interesting testimony was given in 188B 
by a former president of thjit company, Mr. Norvln Green, as to the reasons why 
they would establish an association of that kind. It will only take a couple of 
minutes to read It, 

Commissioner Lennox. Read the part of it that you consider essential. 
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Mr. Russel. It Is directly contradictory to the reasons {xlven by the president 
of the Western Union when this association wa.s establislied. 

Effective January 1, 1914, tlie company announ(;ed a i)lan f«)r employees’ 
pensions, .sickness, and accident, disability and life insurance. The plan is set 
forth in a pamphlet. Employees are not required to pay anything to it, (‘tc. 

In announcing this association the j)rcsident said, “It is but natural that 
every einployt^ shouUt desire to assume the normal responsibilith^s of life and 
to surround lilihself and those dependent upon him witli things that make life 
complete and enjoyable. 

“Employers buy and sell .service; perfect .service is only to be found when 
fidelity and loyalty reciprocate in employer and employee. It i.s this relation- 
.ship which brings satisfaction and success to'both. Reciprocity, which means 
mutual regard for one another’s interest and welfare. This is justice, and 
without justice we can not hope to do a thoroughly good piece of work.’’ 

Another president of the same company 30 years before was being examined 
by a body similar to this — the Rlair committee. President Norvin (Ireen w'as 
testifying under oath. On the question of pensions, etc., the following colloquy 
ensued : 

“Question. Has il occurred to you that in the management of Ihe husiness 
of large corporations it might be wdso to introductr .some* system of assurance 
or insurance by wldch provision could be made for tlu^ »lisabilities inci<lent to 
old age and other dl.sabilities? 

“Answer. I think *t vei’y likely that some siich .system might be adopted^ 
which would ho useful. I think it is not unlikely that the .system adopted in 
England of paying pensions after 30 years’ servi<e would be worth something 
to us — lirobably worth all that it would cost us — I think it quite likely that it 
would. It is not In accordance with the genius or government of our country 
to pay pensions. In England the employees are giv<‘ii pensions wlien they 
retire from Government service, and quite a nunilxT of corporations have 
adopted the same system of allowing their employees a stipend in their old 
age. Such a system might be an inducement to quiet, continuous, faithful 
service, but it must he homo in miml that tho.se pensions given in England are 
all predicated upon a good record during tin* whole iKudod of service and upon 
tldellty to the employer I think that if a man were actively engag(‘d in a 
strike or in any distiirj)aiice of that sort he would forfeit his right to the 
pension. 

“ (Question. Perhaps if ho had such a right at risk he would be inu<‘h less 
likely to take part in the .strike? 

“Answer. Yes; and that is exactly the reason why I say it is quite possible 
that the syst(‘in might be wortb considering by our company.’’ 

It is .something like oU years later, hut lh(‘ inoiive ailvaiiced then was entirely 
f!itT(‘rent. 

Mr. Green thought .^iich a plan was against tlie genius of our institutions, 
whatever that may mean, hut neither lie nor liis successor have been able to 
see that it is “against the genius’’ of our liistitutions for a corporation to 
conduct an industrial absoliiti.'^m in a nation guaranteeing tlie political riglits 
of free , ‘speech, a fri'e press, and tlK‘ right of assemblage. All of tiiese political 
rights are ruthlessly supiuessed in tliis industry. 

We know perfectly widl why this .sclieinc was put into eifect. ^^'e under- 
stand the spirit in wldch it wa.s olYered, The motive wa.s not industrial justice, 
hut increaseil profit and increased servitude — to strimgthen tlio master and 
weaken the man. 

THE in.ACK LIST. * * 

Some consideral)le refereiu'e has boon made to the black list. 

Commis.sioni'r O’Connell. Outside of ilic (piotation, is that just an expression 
of opinion? • • 

Mr. Russell. Perhaps I had lietter indicate tlie end of the quotation. The 
end of the quotation is after lie .says “ lie wortli considering by our company.’’ 

There has been some remarks made aiiout the black lists. I am only going to 
read the first paragrapli of a review of this subject entitled “ The black list.’’ 
A black list in tlie commercial telegraph service is very easily maintained. 
There being but two company employers for the great majority of the men, all 
that is required is the use of a telephone or a messenger hoy lietweeii the two 
company offices In any city In the United States, The record of any man, 
whether he worked for one company or tlie other, can be ascei*taine<l by tele- 
graph. Whether he last worked in New York or San Francisco, his record 
can be had the same day in any city in the country, 
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I wish t(» siiow bore tlie means of inteiroininunieation l)et\ve(m offices of the 
records of tel(‘^!:^a])h oix^rators. It is what might be (railed a “ servi(!e code.” 
And there are some words here, “Aggressive,” a code word which means “ union 
agitator”; “scarlet,” “siruck In lfK)7.” etc. And tliere is another here. I 
notice “artist,” “(]iiit on short notice.” When the company discharges a man 
he is given about two minutes to get out of the building, but they demand 10 
days and 2 weeks’ notice. 

CV)mmissioner I.enaon. On wlmt evidence do you base the claim that thi.s 
is (Ji(‘ code in existence? Is it y(nir own exj)ei‘ience or on information that 
comes to you? 

]\rr, ItrssErj.. Oh, yes; the telegrapiiers themselve.s Immile these messages 
in eo<i(\ and it is a niatlei' of record, I am sorry to say, tl»at some of the oi>er- 
ators l)('(‘ome so familiar with this code that .sometimes wlien they tliouglit 
tile answer was not so favorable to tlie man as it might he tliat tliere was an 
error made and a more favorable word was substituted in its plaee. 

Commissioner 0’(Vh\NKi.i.. Do yon mean to say that the operator who received 
a word in a telegram would siihsiitnle another w<»r(l? 

]Mr. Kusseli.. He unfortunately wouhl niak»‘ a mistake. 

Commissioner O’Connem.. For the protcx-tion of himself or someone else? 

Mr. Russell. Perhajis he had an idea tliat he was ]irotecting tlie man who 
was making application for einpioyinent ; maybe In* thought jierhaps that the 
word froju San Franci.sco, for instanc(*, was iu>t favorable. 

$ Oummissioiier Aishtox. Did he deduee from the replie.s that came the mean- 
ing of the Code words? For instance, “scarh‘t ’ means “struck”; did lie de- 
duce from the reply about some man that came, tliat (hat was the meaning of 
the word? 

Mr. Russell, Yes; cause and elTect. '^I'hey liu<l to liandle them so often that 
they had a pretty good idcai as to what the ditVerent <'o(le words meant, and 
if a certain code word occurred in the insssage they could al^^ays prxvlict wliac 
was going to hapt»en to ili.-it man. This .system that 1 hav«* indicated — tliis 
code — was abandoned some tiim‘ ago and a more elaborate one adopteil by tin* 
Western T'nion 'I't'k^graph Co. 

< k)ininissiom*r Atsiixox. When was that change made? 

Mr. RissEiJ.. \V(‘il, it was after the juiliiicatioii tliis lii’st code in our 
journal; I don’t know just wlnm Ihey ydopted the new one, hut this one 1ms 
never hemi imblislied. 

(’ommissioner Ajsutox, Five or six years ago, or liow lung ago? 

Mr. UvssKLL. Tliat has luen in (‘ff(M*t for a Umg lime, for f inystdf remember 
soiiu* of the word.s ^^'ln'n I was working. This new one has a different codi* 
word for every f.livi^j•^n in the AVeslern Union .system, eastern, western, south- 
ern, Ciiif, mountain, ainl Pacilic. For the words “union agitator” they have a 
different code v.oi'rj in each one of (hose divisions. Tla*y also have a code word, 
(m('h being differtmt in the six division.s of the company. “ Salaries from thirty- 
five to (Mie hundred dollar?!” are proviihal for by codt* words, i would imagine 
that that thirty-live dollar code word would not helj) Hie young man from (he 
(aiuiid y otiiee coming to a big city ^v itll Impi? of getting m<,re money. 

Jii'i'e i.s an (iriginal copy of a black list Issued by the Western Union Ti'h'- 
gra|)li Co. and ^enr out by T. P. Cook, gener!il snjierinlendent. They refer to it 
!is ;i “ (bs( hur.^e list.” U .sc< nis lo me to he a eiimulative list, stiirtiiig many 
years ago, and em-h circular adtls imnu^s to the pre^vious list. It. starts out, 
“The following names have been placeij on the di.sch urged list.” On tliis list 
appears the name of vjwIou.s p(iujile, some for enihez/loment, ab.sconding with 
the ceiiipany’s lliiids, atlempled imifie/.zleineiit, and then (iH're is a man <!is- 
ciiarged for cau.se sandwiclied in lietween. The coniiiany iimkes no (li.scriniina- 
tion lietweeii di.scliarging a man for belonging to a union and discharging some 
IKT.son who has emiiez/.led tlie company’s funds. 

r-mimissioner Tarx’^mx. Do \f/u obJi*ct lo a list being juiblished of eniiK‘z/.lers, 
ns to whom it has l>e(m provtm that the embezzlement was committed, that, has 
been made goisl in the <'oijrls? 

Mr. Kusselu Well, in our own journal I (?an only say we refuse to accept 
the .stareinerits of tlie Western Union Telegraph Co. that any of the.se charges 
are time. 

(Commissioner I^ennox, Tiiat may be true. 

’Mr. Russell. W{* eliminated the charges of embezzlement and various othm* 
tilings in I lie publication of it In our Journal. It Is a fair pre.sumption, in my 
judgment, that if a man’s name appears on there “ for cause,” a vag\ie refer- 
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ence like that, there is a fair presumption tliat perhaps the char^a's si^^aiiist the 
other men may not have any better foumlution. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you diecked up that list as to nu nihership 
in your organization? 

Mr. Russell. In comparing? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are they union men? 

Ml*. Russell. Tliis is a list, I neglected to state, that is sent from tlu' di- 
vision headquarters of the company and is mailed to every railroad superin- 
tendent in that division. This list was sent into our oflice from a small railroad 
in Texas. Here are the copies. 

I have here a letter of conslderiihle Imman int(‘nvst giving I'u* detailed 
wanderings of a man wJio says lie was black listed, and whom 1 have every 
reason to believe is. It tells of tlu^ liardsldiis he has eiulured and is com- 
paratively recent. Would you like lo hear it? 

Ciuilrman A\h\LSii. Could you t'pilomize it without ri'ading it? (liv(‘ the 
name of the man. 

Mr. Russell. I slmuld not attcmipt to (hi it; it is a continuous narrative. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien submit it into the record. 

Mr. Russell. The man’s name is W. K. Keller. 

In connection witli the hhe k list, I want lo rt'fer lo the clause in regard to tlie 
leased wires of the company. The telegi‘aph compa rues’ leased wires form 
about 15 per cent of our only available held of employment outside of the two 
telegraph companies. Of that 15 per cent the Western Union has leased wiies 
to a large extent. The lea.se they have conlaius this clause; it doc‘s not all 
appear lo l>e hero; it lia.s been cut olf. The purjmrt of it is that iht* operator 
employed and paid by the le.ssee of this wire must be salisfactory to tlu' tele- 
graph company. Under that I want to mention tire case of J. W. O'lJrieii, of 
Bellingham, Waslu, in which the Western Union Telegrapli (N).. under this 
clause, donmiid(‘d that the United Press, who paid the operator, discharge liini. 
And tire UnitCMl I’rt'ss discharged the man under protest. They said he was 
thoroughly satisfactory and that lie was a com))etem man ami reliable, and 
tlioy discharged him undiu* i)ro(est. (fP>iien sued the \\'(‘steru Union Tele- 
graph Co. and oldained a judgment for The company appoah‘<] the 

case to the Supreme Court of tlu* Stai<‘ ami llie Suj)reme (’ourt r»‘\(*rsed th(‘ 
verdict with the statcam'ut that the cum])auy was within its right in i)rocuring 
tins man’s discharge. 

Chairman Walsh, llavt* you any informaiiou of that character in ilu' disrri(*t 
covered by Mr. Carroir.s jurisdiction? 

Mr. Russell. Of the charact(‘r of this? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, of that kind; wluM'e any us(‘ wns madt* lif tluit cinuse 
in the contract? 

Mr. Russki.l. No, I have not. 

CliairnuHi Walsh. Have you any other ea.se than tliat. Mr, Russell? 

Mr. llussEi.L. No; I cite this case because it is a matt<‘r of o(nn'l j‘ec,>rd. 
It might he well to add that shortly afterwards the Wi'steni Union Teh'graph 
Co. lost every United Press wire it formerly had; perhaps that had some morel 
effect. 

I have a couple of ca.ses here of tlu‘ exchange of infrinuatioii reg;ii*<liug riie 
records of men in New York City. 1 seh‘ct(‘<l (wo in New York, or tlircc, end 
some elsewhere, but I will not read them, hut simply make this statemeiii. rhat 
in order to support what we liave elaimeil here, that I luive the written state- 
ments of men in New York and Chi<*ago with wdVrouce to that exolmiigi' 
of information, and that they were not able to S(‘ciire emidoyment after that. 

Chairman Walsh. Any documentary evhU^nce you may havt‘ in your posses- 
sion, Mr. Russell, or any written instrument you may have bearing on atiy of 
the issues that have been raised here, If you will kindly stdimit them into the 
record and then make oral comment on anything you Vonslder would he new 
matter or matter that has not been elnchlated heretofore, because I might s.iy 
now that the Issues of fact seem to he very well made up. 

Mr. Russell. I understand that, I shall he ns brief as possible. I would 
like to cite and read the original document In one or two individual cases in 
Which the names of these men, which were procureii by criminal methods in 
Portland, Oreg., as to how they were discharged in Chicago. We have all the 
correspondence bearing on It and I think it w'oiild l)e interesting, 

Mr. H. A. Macaulay was one of the names on that list. He was discharged 
and wrote a letter to T. P. CJook, the highest official in Cliicago, for reinstate- 
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mont. Uo \Yas not toia what he was discliarKed for. He had no cliance to 
confront anyone; he wa.s merely told lie was not wanted. He writes a very 
nice letter, which I will not read. 

Chairman Walsh. You may give the substance of it. 

Mr. Russp:ll, He stale.s that he has performed his work faithfully and well, 
and that he was sober, industrious, and reliable, and that he had put in the 
better part of 20 years in the comi>any’s service, and tluu he thouglit he was 
receiving outrageous treatment for such faithful service; that the only mark 
against him there could possibly be was that he wiMit on .strike with the others 
in 1007 and remained out to the liuish ; that is the substance of it. It is a 
very nice letter. Mr. Cook received this letter and ho wrote to his immediate 
imderollicial, W. J. L. (Mr. W. J. Lloyd) : 

“As this man was in the general operating nHuii for some years, what can 
be said for him? Can our representatives give us any Information as to his 
alliliations? 

“T. p. rr 

Apparentiy it was referred to liie cliief oi>erator, and he replied; and I 
consider tliis the fairest judgment of Mr. Macaulay in the whole bunch: 

‘“Mr. Lloyd: 

“Jlenry A. Macaulay was employed here several jears prior to August 9, 
1907, wlien he .struck with other.s. He was reeinployt'd August 23, 1909, .and 
(tropped for nonattendance December 20 of the same .year. He resumed 
June 21, 1010, and was transferred to the plant departmeiit August 10, 1911, 
and droppeil by them January 10, 1912. 1 do not remember him as particularly 
active before or during the strike. He is an enthusiast in his horoscope cal- 
culations; is a good operator, and above tlie average in intelligence. Mr. 
Webber, of the plant department, informs me his services were satisfactory, 
so far as his mechanical knowledge extemled, he having had no technical expe- 
rience or .schooling, tiierefore was not considered a tirst-class (luad man. 

“ C. H. Fin iJ':y. 

‘“(hiicAoo, May 30 , jinj .' 

'ITien Supt, Lloyd refers it to Mr. Cook thus: 

“TliiM’e is not much known about ^Macaulay; he goes about Ids own road and 
don t mix. You will note his letter carefully avoids any refernce to C. T. U. 
matters. Do you care to have No. 12 make a report on 1dm? 

“W. .T. LI.OY1).” 

Number 12 was the loc.al siiotter. 1'hen Cook 1‘eplies: 

“\es; t)le:ise have opcralifo No. 12 look into tlds cjise promptly and advise. 

“ T. P. C.” 

“ G. C. 11. look him iii>; la‘ is a big follow and wears n full beard. 

“W, J. Lloyd.” 

And this is the memorajaliim of Oio oporali\e to i\Ir. .Shoemaker: 

“R. M. S. I found aboip- tlds fellow. .Just (<. show you the work I liave. 

“ Rod.” 

The nuin was never reemployed. H<* hu<l not been a member of the uidoii for 
several years prior to Ids di.scharge, and .so far us I know tlie Injustice doue 
that man ha.s never betin rcctilieif. 

There is another here, but that is typical of tlie documents we have, and I 
will not take up your time reading It. 

The other ca,se is Mr. It. J. Daly. 

Here is another man whose name I will not mention who w^as discharged; 
Ids name was on that list. He had not been a member of the union since 1907. 
He could not got any reason why he \vas dl.scharged, so, after exhausting 
local elforts and going to the highest officials hero, he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Brooks, and says— I won’t read it, but lie stated substantially that he had been 
discharged without knowing wliy, and asked to be reinstated under the order 
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issued by Mr. Brooks, which we referred to us the “ no-disctlndnutlon order.” 
This is the typical reply of :Mr. r»rooks to i)io.st of the coinpluints I have ever 
seen : 

“Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 10th instant, I have to advise that 
I have no disposition to question the good judgment of our local officials in 
dispensing with your sdiwices, which I have no doubt had its base In adequate 
cause, nn<l I have nothing to say on the subject, except that some of your 
statements are not borne out by the information which we have. 

“ B. Bkooks, General Managcyr** 

I\Ir. Brooks said iiioiv in I hat letter than any other letter on the subject I 
luive ever sc'cn. Then this man replied: 

“Mr. B. Brooks, New York. 

“Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 13th instant, I am jdeased to 
say that I do not quite understand the last paragraph contained therein. If 
it refers to the union, I herewith append my aflidavit relative to that organi- 
zation. If it refers to any other statement contained in my letter of the 10th 
instant, I trust you will do me the justice to take the matter up with Mr. W. J. 
Lloyd, general superintendent, whom I believe will veril'y all 1 have said. 

“Thanking you i?i a<lvance for a thorough investigation (»f my case, I beg 
to remain. 

“ Y(»urs, ros])('ctfulIy.” 

He was kept on for something like six im)nths and wrought iij) to a pitch 
where he, I understaml, was in a mood to commit murder, when he was linally 
[)iit back to work. 

Another case h(‘re — the same letter signed by Mr. Brooks referring to the case 
of {mother nuin in San Francisco. His name was on the list, jind I will point 
:iut his name to you on a list I got in the malls this morning, 

M. J. Bryerton on tlds list. [Pointing.J 

(dmirnnin 'WAKsrT, Wlnit sort of a list is it? 

Mr. Russell. This is a* list of ujimes ma<le uj) by INf. R. Shoemaker from the 
book that was stolen by the ag(‘nt of tlw* Western Fnion Telegraph Co. at Port- 
land, Greg., on October 31, 1911. This man, Mr. Bryerton, appealed to Mr. 
Brooks JUKI received the same perfunctory replies; we have them here. As 
f{ir tis I know he was never reinstated. I received this list in the mail this 
morning. It appears to be the last sheet— sheet 32. 

(The list so referred to by witness appears among the exhibits at tlie end of 
this subject as “Russell Exhibit No. 1,”) 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to use it when you get through. 

^Ir. Russell. Yes, sir. On this list, on the bottom, it rea<ls as follows: 

“Corrections; Leonard, W. V., should read ‘Leonard, A. V.’; ^lartin, W. H., 
diould read ‘Martin, W. R.’ ; O’Brien, W. IT., should read ‘ O’Brion, W. IT.’; 
Taylor, A. E., should read ‘ Tayler, A. E.’ ; etc. New York, March 1, 1912. 
Total of 1,709 names.” 

We recognize the names; w'o know' thos(‘ names were on the hook. 

I have here an affidavit signed by C. C. Roderick, which refers to the authen- 
ticity of these documents I shall nTer to wdiich are original in all respects and 
to the names and initials, W. J. L., w hich refers to W. J. Lloyd, and T. P. C., 
ivliieh refers to T. P. (.‘ook, and so forlh ; it Is an jillidjiv^. • 

(The document so referred to by the w’itness appears among the exhibits at 
the end of this subject as “Russell Exliibit No. 2.”) 

These letters have been gone over. 

Here Is a letter, the last line of which is “AndJLhe genenij manager hacks my 
word.” Here is another; “New York. I am inclosing application blank for 
membership In the C. T. U. I hellevo you had bettor join as soon as possible 
!is I am sure you are being better equipiied to secure information and get on 
the inside of what they are doing. Do not understand by that you are not 
delivering the goods, because you are. When you join show amount on your 
t^xpense account.” 

I think there was testimony hero which Indicated that some cards had been 
:hnrged to the Western Union, and this confirms It. 

“ I am getting along nicely. Write me and let me know^ how^ you are getting 
iilong. R. M. S.” 
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This is from the Chatham National Bank Building on Broadway, New York, 
which is just across the street from the Western Union Building, at 195 
Broadway: “Have you run across anyone you think would make a good man? ” 

"Mr.* Slioemaker sat down and wrote out a memorandum of instructions to 
this operative, how to make out his expense account, to whom to address it, 
and so forth. lie was to address his letter to B. Broolis, general manager, 
Western Union Tolegrupli Co., New York. Then it v.ent on to Indicate the 
munner of making out the expense account, and at the bottom he said: 

“]\Iail one copy of report to T, P. Cook.” Cook was the highest oflicinl of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. in Chicago at that time. And one to B. B., 
New York; I think those initials are recognized without my referring to who 
it was. One copy to R. M. S. 

Cominissionor Lennon. Was Mr. Shoemaker ever a telegru])hcr ; I luivi* heai'd 
his name many times? 

Mr. Rttssell. I believe that Mr. Shoemaker, as far as we were able to learn. 
Ava.s a railroa<l telegrapher. He formerly worketi for the Santa f'e in tin; 
same capacity under C. 11. Caunt. 

Chairman Walsh. I see this is marked sample of expense account made out 
by Shoemaker; that was made out to whom? 

i\fr. Russell. G. C. Rodta-ick. 

Chairman Walsh. And tlie allegiMl fa< t that it was made out by Slioeinaker 
is testified to in the alfklavit? 

Mr. RrssELL. Tlint is supporte<] by aflidavit. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami that is alh'ged to h<‘ in Mr. Sho(Mnak(‘]‘’s hand- 
writing, is it? 

Mr. Rlssei.i.. Tliat is what tin* mati who made the aflidavit says. 

Chairman Walsh. I\Ir. Roderick? 

Mr. Russell. Yc's. Here is a letter whore Mr. Lloyd in Chicago hecaim? sus- 
picious of tlie reliability of tlie information wliicli had b(‘en sent him from Nt'w 
York of the men he had di.schargo<l, so he wrote a note to local man No. 12, us 
follows : 

“ Replying to yours of Fchrimry 5, whenever you have a good line on a man 
and you tldnk a mistake has l)een made or you believe he is absoluttly all 
right and not probably in good standing, please wrife Mr. S. a h'tter to New 
York recomineiuiing his reinstatement,* All reinstateMuents must (‘oinc* to me 
from Mr. S. tlirougle the general manager. — W. .1. L." ( W. J, Lloyd.) 

Mr. Lloyd was at the bead of a wry large district and probably had seweral 
thousand employees nmler hiiJi, yt‘t he could not ii'instale one of tliose men, as 
this letter indicates, without authority from New York. 

In the next letter to tins man 11. AI. S. says; 

“I would also suggest that you do not rmuniinMid any otla'rs." 

They were ti'yiiig to sneak a few of the men hack and Shoemaker evidently 
found it out and said: ^ 

“ I would suggest that you ih) not recomniimd any othei’s that Imve been 
discharg(Ml for cause in your reports, as Mr. Bro(»ks has decided not: to take any 
action in tlie case of men who may confess after once being taken out of the 
service. — R. IM. Shoemaker,” 

Chairman Walsh. What Ls your construction of tliat? I do not (piite under- 
stand ; that Mr. Brooks changed his policy about discharging tlie men and 
iiotifuNl the.se jieople not to send their names? Perhaps 1 <lo not gather your 
construction of it. 

3Ir. Russell. “IVlr. D;xw>ks has decid(‘d not to take any action in case.s wliere 
the men may confess after ome being taken out of the .service.” Well, the 
appeals had been many; they came in from 30 (»r *10 different cities. I dare 
say Mr. Brooks may have gottmi tired of reading them. Some few might have 
indicated that they were members, but the great majority said they were not. 
I don’t know just ^^‘bat it docb mean. 

Coininis.sioner Oakketson. But lliej-t* was no witlidrav\al of the circular? 

Mr. Russell. Oh, no; that still stands, to the best of my knowledge. Here 
Is the method by which the names of new men coming into the service were 
handled. New men coming in would be reported every few days on a list of 
that sort [exhibiting]. That list would go to Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd would 
refer it to the local investigator and tlie iiistimctions would be, “ Please look 
up.” 1’hey would be irivi'sligated, and, of course, if they were reported as being 
members they would be fired. 

Here is an interesting case, where a man — another local agent came liere 
whose name was McCormick. He was instructed to apply at the local ofllce 
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under the name of Allen C. McCliirg. We have the letter here givin.u" those 
dlreetions somewhere. He did apply and was hired under that false name. In 
the service code that I filed there is a code word for any man, any telegrapher, 
who uses a false name, “ flagging,*’ we call it, and I dare say he would be denietl 
a position; but in this instance the company adopted the same method. There 
is the record of his name given among the new employees on this date, “Allen 
C. McOlurg.” I hav«t the letter here somewhere in which detinite instructimis 
are given to have him apply. 

I think we have shown enough <d' that — oh, y(*s; here it is: “Please tell 
McC.” McCormick his name was, “ to report at C. O.” Chicago office, “ as A. C. 
]Me(hiii‘g and they will fiiit him on days. W. J. L.“ Lloyd. 

There are others which I will not read, wliich are all original dociniienis-- 
eopies of expense aceounts, which indicate the salary paid, salary and expens(‘s 
of about $100 a rnontli. 

Here is a letter W. J. Lloyd wrote: “Suppose you are keeping a full list of 
those sent in daily ns new emidoyees and following them up as best you ctin." 
He took care of tlie lists, all right; I can vouch for that. . 

Here is another; I have one heia^ that refers to the checlting rc'poil of ;i 
t(d<^])h()ne girls’ union and the subscMiuent statement, “ Never mind elu'ckLng up 
the t(‘lephone girls’ union.” So evidently they were interested in telephoic* 
company alTaii'S as well. 

I have here a little stanza, a quotation from Kipling, which I will quote, It 
sereins applicable to the Injustices that have bwm <lone through this spotter 
system, the fact that hundreds of men throughout the country were discharged 
without having any cliance to appeal and without knowing what tlu\v wcae dis- 
charged for. This in the face of the pledgetl word of the company to tlu* 
contrary, signed by the general manager. They would go hack and apply for 
employment and they would he given evasive answers. I know that in many 
cases those men were deliberately tortured ; they would he kept coming along 
for weeks; first they woidd be inspired with hope and then with fear. When 
tile local ollicials got through toying with them, they would finally he referred 
to New York, and in due eour.se a letter would come from New Yoi’lc to the 
effect that the oHicials at that end. who originally ordered this man’s discharge, 
tlid not care to interfere with the at’lion of tlio local officials in his case. 

Truly these headsimm, with tlH‘ n^janories of the men they have hnnle«l. tlie 
famiru‘s they have hrolcen up, the mis(a-y, suffi'riug, ami tears they liave brought 
to the ijiiioccnt wives and children can say with Kipling: 

Go 8 mik 11)0 r«>il o’or tho lioathor, 

llhlo, follow tho fox, If you can. 

Put for uh'.'isiiro ami profit lo.i,'<*tl>or, 

Allow ino the hunting of mnu ; 

The chn.se of tin* huni.nn, 

Tho son roll for tho Koul to ll.s ruiu, 

The hunting of nion. 

Mr. Reynolds appeari'd to he very well satisficHl with conditions in the 
Postal. T regret to say that very much of the information that we have <-oI- 
lected for the ii.so of this commission came from the J’ostal olfices. 

I have here a very lively letter from a man em})loye<l in the New York olh< c. 
and tlie only reason I can a.ssigu for i\Ir. Ileynohls Inang ignorant of (he ('oii- 
ditions, the writer stat<‘S I'xists there, is the excuse he has givmi of his pro- 
tracted ab.senco of three months travt'ling about (he couniry gelling acipiaiiitetl 
with the men and their working comlitions. 'rids is r ather long, hut it is a 
statement of the efficiency systtan. He says: “ Sad pfiglit of ii'legrapliers undiM* 
scientific manager.’’ The .scientific manager refi'rred to is ?.Ir. .1. ,1, Whahm. i 
believe; and one of tho items lie mentions a.s an exani]>l(‘ of Vflmh'u’s scientific 
ability Is: 

“As another measure of economy, Whalen <li<^awny with (he toilet paper in the 
lavatory and hung a single roll over the wa.sh basins, wiHi the following notice 
above it: ‘Tear olT as much as you need from tliis roll; no more jmper will he 
placed in closets.’ ’’ 

The writer says thatt this foolish scheme was abandoned in about a week. 
The rest of the letter is quite interesting, and would indicate 

(‘halrman Wai.sii. (Amid you ej)itomize itV You have given the typit'al com- 
plaints; are there any besides that? 

Mr. UussELL. First, he gave Whaleirs pedigree in three paragraphs, which I 
wish to assure you i.s not at all favorable, and he proceeds; he says, “ ’Fhen he 
inaugurated tlie recorder slip and cost-per-me.ssage systems. He forine<l a corps 
of delivery clerks to carry the systems into operation and, by threatening and 
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browbeating, made tlie operators work at high tension for nine hours a day 
without any rest, except for dinner. The short relief, which was designed to 
give the operators a few minutes in the morning and afternoon to answer 
nature’s calls, was abolished; lunch reliefs were irregular; business was de- 
layetl ; everything within the law, and without for that matter, was done to cut 
down expenses.” 

Now, I do not like to dispute IMr. Iteynolds’s statemeiet that everytliing is 
pleasant and harmonious in the telegraph service. We have, on occasion, when 
particularly flagrant reports were made to us, written letters to the president 
of the company, or the general manager, setting forth the complaint, if we could 
do so without mentioning any particular individual. I have never yet heard of 
any remedy being made in those cases. 

I have here the testimony of Mr. A. B. Chandler, who was, at the time of 
giving tliat testimony, chairman of the board of directors, in 1901, and it is his 
testimony before the Industrial Commission. The gist of his testimony is this: 
That for 15 years, from 1883 — or for 17 years— from 1883 to 1901, the wages paid 
by the Postal Telegraph Co. did not exceed those paid by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., that they paid the same wages; and Mr. Chandler admits that 
fact, and I cite it here to show that there has been no advance in wages covered 
by the period of Mr. Chandler’s testimony. 

I have listened to the teslimony of IVIr. Cai*ljon and Mr. Brooks as to the irre- 
.sponsibility of the union and union ofllcers. Might we not, willi much Justice, 
charge incompetency to men who would maintain a policy tlmt could have no 
other result but a strike and who wouhl defer until the very last minute before 
taking any step toward preventing a strike that they knew to be almost inevi- 
table? Might we not with equal force question the wisdom with which the 
great power of tlie company has been used for many years past? Has it always 
been used wi.sely, beneticently ? Were there no abuses of it, no injustices? We 
think that even a casual investigation of that record sliould cause them to hesi- 
tate to criticize olliers. As to agreemenis, what al)out the action of Col Clowry 
in demanding that the United Press break its contract witli our union in 1908? 
]f that was juslifiable, why criticize the unions? 

I have here an example of the .speed-up .sysKmi, or tlu' increase ii» (he amount 
Ci work to be done by an operator l)etween Chicago and >'ew York. It is sliort, 
and with your permission, 1 will nuul it: 

“ CIITCAOO-NKW YOKK WIUK. 

“ In J907 the ojK'rator received $88 per month, and 3(X) messages was regarded 
as ji day’s work. To-day, on tlie same wii*e, the operator receives .$100 per 
month, and he is nxiuired to do 480 mes.sages. Iiicreuso in wages 15 per cent; 
increase in the amount of work demandetl, 00 per cent. 

“For instance, the New York-Chicago operator in 1907 was paid 1 cent i^r 
message over 300. If he did 480 iiis tlay’s work would net him $5.18. To-day 
he receives .$3.84 for 4S0 messuges, wdiich wage, it will be seen, is ba.sed on a 
rate of SO cents per 100, or a reduction of 35 per cent. 

“The terms ‘bonus’ and ‘premium’ are .synonomous. The bonus or premium is 
paid for excess w^ork. The tcIcgrapluT working a premium w ire in 1915 receives 
20 per cent les.s for the same work than was received in 1907.” 

As a little example of the pressure applied to operators in following out this 
.si)eeding-up system, I cite, the original note from the chief operator, or some 
olficlal, at Milwaukee who signed “ 0. W.” and which wuis addressed to the two 
operators working the Cljicago-Mllwaukee line. He .says, “The wire you are 
working should carry 1,000 inessag(*s a day. Our sending side carried only 415 
messages, 85 short of the average. Wliat excuse have you to offer? — C. W.” 

Tlie wage in 1907 fo^ 3,000 me.s;-ages on that same wire was $82..50. The wage 
luiid in 1913 or 1914 was $100. The wire avus later abandoned and the circuit 
put into what they call the printer. As has been explained here, cheaper labor 
is hired. 

Those figures show that the work demanded increased 66s per cent, or from 
300 to 500 messages, while the increa.se from $82.50 to $100 made 21 per cent. 
In other word.s, they were demanding three times the work for the amount of 
increase. 

In connection with the wages, no increase can be maintained in these telegraph 
companies without some sort of an agreement. Tliere is In existence what teleg- 
raphers refer to a,s the sliding scale, a system of undercutting. If u $100 man Is 
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discharged, very frequently they would put a .1505 man In hLs place, or move over 
n .$95 man to do the work. That was formerly etc. So that the maximum 
rates are constantly cut from under. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any Instance of that kind in Chicago? You 
heard the statement Mr. Carroll ma<le upon that subject, that it is absolutely 
not the practice here? 

Mr. Russell. To do what? 

Chairman Walsh. To discharge the higher-priced men. 

Mr. Russell.. To do justice to Mr. Carroll, I made .some inquiries, sucli as I 
was able to do, and I found tliat the top rate, which is .$100, is about the same us 
it was a year or so ago. But this $100 a month I do not believe exists in over 
2 per cent of the operators in the (Tiicago oilice, and less than 2 per cent as 
applied to the entire system. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have no individual instance that you could cite in 
the city of Chicago within the past two years, for instance, where a man was 
discharged from a $95 or a $10<J job and some one from a lower rating put in 
that place? 

Mr. Russell. Well, that requires inside information. 

Chairman Walsh. Y>s. 

Mr. Russell. Which I at Jill times am m»t jd>h‘ to get. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. 

Commissioner Aishton. You heard some testimony heri' this morning fi-om the 
chief operator of the I’ostal tiuit 00 per cent of the olii<'e force laid rates of pay 
of, I beli(‘V(', $85 and over? 

Mr. Russell. Sixty-six? 

Commissioner Aishton. That proportion exists to-day. Is that any simdler 
to-day than it was two years ago or one yejir jigo? Have you :iny information 
on that? 

lyir. Rl^ssell. I Jim Ijicking in that inforiiuition. hisause the cliief operjitor is 
not very prolitlc with the djita on those questions. 

Commissioner Aishton. But those facts could he deteiTiiined by an investiga- 
tor of this commission? 

^Ir. Russell. Yes. For the first time in the memory of any tolograplier in 
Boston, the Western Union, about February 1, 191.5, assigned six men to “split 
tricks,” on which they^Huid to work nine hours. It was a rule there for the 
split ti'ick to cover eight hours actual work. The hours of the trick were 9 
a. ni. to 2 p. 111 . and 5.30 p. m. to 9..30 p. m., covering 121 hours from stsirt of 
work to linlsh. Tlnit is an increase of one hour to a day's work of the men. 

To sliow you the absolute powm* of tlie company over all conditions, within a 
few weeks, 1 understand, this order was rescinded; that eight hours was again 
( stahlished. AVhether it was becjiiise of anything tliat had come to their knowl- 
edge of ji possible inquiry, I do not know. The change was nmde. 

Then with reference to the sanitary conditions in the same oifice : Rats were 
very plentiful around tlie building at 109 State Stivet, Boston. Tlie company 
bought a quantity of liquid, which was supposed to poison and einhjdm or petrify 
the rats. Some rats were i)oisom*d, but uot preserved. They decayed and hiy 
between floors in different portions of buildings. Odor was so bad that parts 
of flooring were removed and the rats taken out. One operator who will 
be known by initial “ Fi,” working on bank “ found scent so bjid that he 
had to request to he removed. Rats ate lioles inside of men's clothes; initial 
” F " — that stands for the operator's name; we cjin furnish the name if re- 
quested. Rjits mnlihited cln^k hoy’s overcoat, aite Innchi's. Cdrl lost her muff; 
was apparently stolen, but later it wjis found where it laid* .apparently been 
thrown out of sight, and was nnitilate<l by rats, q’wo operators killed rats on 
the stairs. 

Mr, Carroll 1ms made some compjirison with message work and pre.ss work. 
1 Impiien to be a press ojierjitor as well ns a commercial operator. The com- 
pai'ison is not good. There is a great deal more work in handling messages in 
ji giviMi junount of work, say 2,9(X) words, due to the continual use of the type- 
writer line sliift on account of shorter line; also closer concentrjition and a 
grejiter degi*ee of accuracy is reijuireil than in 2,tX10 words of press. And every- 
body knows that; ev(*ry telegrapher of any txperience knows that. I Jini told 
that a man woi'king jit a very fast nite, .sucli as these 1.000 per day records 
they are putting in their publications, that bis motion re.sciubles a nmn with 
St. Vitus dance. He is simply jumping arouiul all the time, smitching the blanks 
out. putting them in, and stniining every nerve at top speed Jill the time. A 
strain like tliat for nine hours is soiiietiiiug killing. 

38810“— S. Doc. 41.5, G4-1— vol 10 27 
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In r©j 5 ar<! to the promotions, there is no promotion system either at the top 
or the bottom. I think tlnit applies to lK)th companies. Tills refers to tlie 
Western Union. President Carlton entoreil the service of the company in 1010 
anti receives .$35,000 or uiiwards per year. Belvitiere Brooks, vice president, en- 
tered the service in the seventies, and receives $12,.500 as vice preiiident. 

Mr. Brooks has Iieen in tlie service sonietliing like ^5 years and Mr. Carlton ,5 
years. I believe lhat IMr. Carlton Avas placed over tlie liead of Mr. Brooks with- 
out any great length of servlet'. " 

Another illustration: W. J. Lloyd, who enteretl the service in the seventies. 
Mr. Lloyd was the gentleman rt'ferretl to here in Cliicago; he received $0,500 
as general manager of tlie Mountain Division, while (A 11. Caunt, the man wlio 
conceived and put into effect (lie spotter .system, which, by tiie way, he imported 
from tiio Santa Fo and where he had some degree of suctvss witli it and brought 
It oA'cr to the Western Uninii and brought Mr. Shoemaker witli liim. He gets 
$10,500, something like $4,(KX) more than Mr. Idoyd, and he came into the service 
live years ago. He also gets $2,000 more than the general manager of the 
eastern division in New Y«irk, ^Ir. A. H. Saylnr, who. I believe, is a man of long 
service. Now, whether the compensation paid to Mr. Gaunt is for his ability 
as a teiegrapii man or for the ju'cnliar tah'iit ho may i>ossess in other lines, 
iwhaps that mentioned in tlie quotation from Kipling, I don't know. 

I will lie through in a minute'. 

Mr. Oarroil said yesterday that he tlioiight the longest liours for teh'graplu'i’s 
in his division avus 10 pt'r day, hut we liavt' a letter from a AVestern I'nion em- 
ployee Avhich reads as follows: 

“I am the night operator liere Avorking 1.‘> hours a night, .seven nights in the 
Aveek, with no time off whatever, w ttli a .salary of .^oO a month. I think you 
Avill find it the same in eAa'ry night otliee of tlie Western I'nion AVith reference 
to that particular territory. 

“ I knoAv of a imin who took up his case Avith the manager and .superintendent 
for a night otf each wet'k, Imt tlie .superintendent says tliey can not afford to 
put extra expenses on the iiiglit AA'ork, wliich would lie $LG5 per week.” 

We al.so have a letter from a memlK'r stating tliat at Marlon, Ohio, wliich is 
in Sufierintendont Carroll’s <livision, tlie .salaries of the manager ami the two 
ofKTators Avas re<lue<Hl $.’> each in Novemlier, 1914. 

At Graml Hapids, :Mich., the two split tricks have bten lengtliemsl recently 
one-half hour eacli. ' 

In St. Louis the common extra oijorators JiaAO avi'ragnl $10 and $12 a montli 
during tlie winter, Avhile the lueferred extra averagt'd $40 per month, and the 
double A preferri'd — I must confess that I don’t know Avliut that is; tliat is 
a neAV one on me, this double A preferred : I must cmifess tliat is a finer <lis- 
tinction in the extra list than I ever heard of before; this <loub1e A I do not 
knoAV. 

One operatin' received $4.03 comix'n.sation fm* two weeks’ work, $4 of Avhich 
was detlucted for meal tickets. 

The ” oM-and-off ” .system is in general vogue, Avliereby the men Avalt 14 
hours in order to get in one lunir’s work, and other ca.ses wo can cite liere; but 
the ” on-and-off ” system is tiie system Avliere the men, ns it has lx»eri told here, 
liaA'C to report In the morning, and they are .sent in on call for 10 minutes or 15 
minutes or 20 minutes or half an lionr, and llu'ii they are .sliot out again to 
wait nt their oAvn expense until they are recalled. Sucli a thing was unknown 
Avhen I Avas a telegrapher. 

Chairman Walsh. At t^iis iniint A\*e Avill stand atl.ionrn(Ml until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.35 of thfrs Thursday, April 15, 191.5, a recess avus taken until 2 o’clock 
in the afterruKjn.) 

AFTKJt KKCESS — 2 1*. Af. 


Chairman Walsh. Tlie cominksiori Avili please come to ordei’. 

Mr. Russell. 

TESTIMOmr OF MR. WESLEY RUSSELL— Continued. 


Mr. Ri'sskt.t,. I have here just a feAv more Avords, Mi‘. Chairman, and then I 
will be through. 

The policy as announced here by the telegraph companies, liaving closed eAa»ry 
avenue of appeal either on behalf of the employees or their representatives, this 
Js the only bur to wliich Ave can appeal — the bar of public opinion. 
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have concluded our mso. \Vo boliove the testimony lias borne out our 
contentions, and we sum up as follows : 

Wages: We agree with tlie statement of I^resident (’arltoii arul Vice President 
Brooks, of the Western Union, that the operators are underpaid and that our 
wages should be inereaseil. 

We think the testimony of 1‘oslal telegi-apliers who aijpeared l)er<n-e your 
honorable body amply. refutes the statements of Vice I»residont Keyimlds. 

Hours: Hours of labor are too long. We Iiave sJiown tlie tendency is t<i 
make them still longer. 

The English sj'stem of 7^ hours for day work and 7 hours for night work is 
amply snllieient 

We present herewith the te.stimony of three presidents of telegraph com- 
panies on this subject, as foIloAvs : 

On February 21^ 180(5, the United States Senate having under discussion a 
bill for the estaltlishment of a telegraph system in connection with the Post 
Office Department, requested of the I’ostmaster General certain information 
relative thereto, which he secured, or attempted to secure, through inten-oga- 
tories submitted to the U^legraph companic^s. Tlie three j)rincii>al tclegi*aph com- 
panies doing business in the country at that time replied with a Joint letB‘r, 
in which appetired the following statement: “ TJiere is also in the tension in 
the brain of an oiierator a limit to all use of the wires when crowded to tlieir 
capacity. The lu'cessary absorption of the miiul is exliuusling. To <'rowd the 
work beyond a certain rate would rexiuire n*Iays of men to ivlieve each other. 
Si.x lioiirs continual service of tliis character is all that a young person is capable 
of i^erforming and maintain health.” 

This letter was signed hy Edward S. Sandford, president American Telegiuiph 
Co.; J. H. Wade, president, Western Union Telegraph Co.; and William Orton, 
president of tlie United States Telegraph Co. 

Aftei' the consolidation of these three companies William Orton became presi- 
dent of the Western Union, and remainexi in that position for years; Imt neither 
lie nor any succeeding president of the W'estern Union ever inauguratfsl the 
six-hour day’. 

TJie instnmv related is an example of argument the company 1ms pul forth 
as a deterrent 1o Government ownership. 

Amount of work: We believe tliat W(‘ have proven that the amount of work 
demanded has steadily iucreascHi until how three ami four times the amount of 
labor is exacUxl, for a lower wage and under iniicli worse eoiidilions of employ- 
ment, than existed 40 to 50 years ago. If telegra])h ollicials l)eli(wed tlien thkt 
six hours’ work was an admpiato worlolay, wIhmi 150 op *3H) messages was the 
standard, what 5s to l)e said of it to-day, when 4S0 messages are demanded by 
tlie Wesleru Union for a day, as against 300 only a few years ago? 

Working conditions: AVe have also siiown the shameful abuses of necessary' 
reliefs, morning and afternoon, and lack of iiromptness in Inncli relief. These 
I'eliefs ai'e al>soIutely necessary to tlie himltli and wtdfan* of the workmen, A 
short relief should not only be reganhHl as a lux'essity for natural reasons, but 
also as a restful relaxation in the day's \\ c»rk. 

Spee<ling up: We have shown the speeding-np ])r«)cess — the driving and Iimind- 
ing of telegi-apliers by both companies to get (lu‘ last possii)]c ounce of strength 
from tlie telegrapher. 

^ Extra lists: \\e liavo shown tlie extra lists as having In^en increased from 
4 hours for a da.v’s work to 8 aiul 9 hours. Whon the sliorter workday pre- 
vailed, on tlie waiting list the tendency’ was t(> put nien on regular ivromptly; 
the reverse is true now. It is ji device to throw the entire l^irden of lulls in 
traffic upon the worker. 

Automatics: Tliat the comiTany' lias largely’ developed automatic machines, 
operated by ciieap labor at t^25 to -$45 per month, wiiile large numiiers of Morse 
men, with years of experience, were half starviag on the extra list. 

Telegraph .schools operated by the company have iieen shown to turning 
out a continual stream of new recimits into the service and advertising it as the 
only business not overcix)wdxHl. 

Finance : That the Western Union has made some remarkable stock dividends ; 
that tlie present capitalization is excessively watered. 

We do not feel that this summing up would lie complete without suggesting 
remedies for the evils we have shown to exist. 

The right to organize should be recognized. This would promote a blotter 
feeling. We have been accused of lack of resixmsibiiity. Could we not with 
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efiunl justice olficlals, wlio by (lonyJuff flic I'ipjlit to orj^anlzo precipitate a 

strike, with iii( ()ijii)eteiuy ? We are intelltKeiit men. AVe liave learned from our 
exi>eri('nce. We want to enjoy in our industry the ri^dits we enjoy as citizens. 

Chairman Wa],sii. 'J'hat is all. Von may he excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB ROBBINS. 

Actin.:,^ Chairman T.exxox. State your name. 

Mr. lionnixs. .Tacoh Kohhins. 

Actinic Chairman Lennox. AVhat is your business? 

Mr. ItoKUiNs. I am connected with a tobacco factoi-y in the Last. 

Acting' ChairmaJi Lennon. Do you live in (^hica.uo? 

Mr. JtoBnLNs. Yes, sir. 

Actin^^ Cliairman Lennon. Where <lo you live? 

Mr. lioniMNS. At 1138 South Ashland ihmlevard. 

Actinj? Chairman Lennon. A\'e understand tiuit you have made some study, or, 
rather, are familiar in some wsiy with the condition of mes.senj^er boys, a sub- 
jwt we have had up here during the past W(‘ek. Is that correct? Have you 
made any such investigatioii? Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. KonaiNS. I have a good idea of the life of a messenger boy, becau.se I 
made a personal .study of it. 

Acting (Mmirman Lennon. 3VI1 us just what you know about it; what they 
do, and their hours of work ;ind where they work, and any matter that you 
believe would be of interest to this inquiry? 

Mr. HoinuNS. I have been watching the messenger boys since 1003, and 1 do 
not know of .a boy — I have not as yet met a boy that claime<l he was satis- 
fied with conditions, with his treatment. I never yet met a boy who told me 
that lie earned more than .$0 a week without losing any sleei) over it or without 
going Avithout his meals. I have known of messenger boys hanging around tlio 
messenger room there, the wailing nxun, for several days, and I have known 
of mothers going after them. I do not lielievo that there is an Institution in 
(hi.s country that alm.scs lioys more than the Western rnion Telegraph Co. 
Whenever you see a natural hoy — a rosy-cheeked boy — delivering me.ssagos, 
you can he sure this hoy has only lieen on the job a week or two. They are 
generally overworked; they have no chance for aiTvancemeni ; they have 
notliing to look forward' to; ami the only time a boy h<»eom('s a mes.senger hoy 
is after he searched all over for anotheu- iiosition, perhaps for weeks, and can 
not find one. 

I did not expect to be called here, and I have not brought anything with me. 
The only things 1 can t(dl you is what I can think of rigid now. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. Where have you lived in the last f(‘\v yc'ars? In 
Chicago all tlie time? 

Mr. Koiuun.s. 1 Jiave lived in Chicago for the last 20 years. 

Acting (Miairman Lennon. Wheia* have you ohs(*rved the boys in Cincago? 

Mr. lioaiuNS. 1 conduct .‘several lioy's clubs here in the i‘ity. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. YTju say you conduct boy's eiiibs? 

Mr. KoimiNS. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. AVbat is tbe obje<-t of thosi* clubs? Wind do y.m 
do for the boy.s? 

^Ir. Kohbins. One of my clubs is for tlie .sole purpose of taking llie b<ds who 
have been turned out of institutions witii instrm tious to go out and make a 
living. We have a boy<*comuiittee who.se husiness it is to secui’e such lioys 
positions and find liomes for them if possible. 

Acting Cliairman I.ennon. Are you as.sociated with (dliei* imm and women in 
this work, or is it a work of your own volltation? 

Mr. RouniNS. In all but one organization 1 am doing lids work alone. We 
have what is known ms the Ilrotherhood Uoinililie. There are seven men 
and women wlio have charge of this particular organization, and I happen to bo 
one of them. All tlds other Avork I do my.self. 

Acting (Chairman Lenno.n, Have you ever been with messenger boys on 
errands that tliey Avere .sent on about tlie city? 

Mr. Robbin.s. I Avent so far ns to apply for a position ns a messenger boy. 
In order to get at the truth, and I secured a position with the Western Union, 
and I ran messages for one night. My purpose in doing that Avas to get facts 
and kiioAV the life of the mes.senger boy. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Where did you run me.ssages that one ulght? 

Ylr. Kohmin.s. I delivered (13 me.ssages throughout tlie city, and the worst thing 
I can rememlier in the Avay of treutiuent from the Western Union is that the 
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boys nro snpposod to work 8 lioiirs. WIumi my 8 hours was up» I had Just 5 
more minutes to work, and when I came In from delivering a message they 
looked at the clock and called my number and gave me a message to deliver 
which took me an hour and eight minutes to deliver. I did not get paid for 
that. I made the remark to some of the boys, and they said, “ That is nothing 
new; we get that stuff every night.” 

Oommissioner O’CV'NNEij,. How are those clubs you are couducting main- 
tained? 

Mr. UouiuNS. Every boy i»ays dues. 

Oommissioner O'C'oxnkli.. What duos do they pay? 

Mr. Ronm.Ns. Fifteen cents a month; one club 5 cents a week. 

Oommissioner O’t^oNMOi.L. How many boys are there? 

Mr. Koiuuns. Idie largest one I have is 150 members. 

( V)inmissioner O’Oonnkll. Does the income go to you from conducting the 
club? 

Mr. UonniNs. No; they have their own treasurer and secretaiy, 

Oommissioner O'Connki.i.. How are you coiniMUisated for the services you 
render? 

Mr. UonuiNS. I cmly do this when I have time — (‘venings and Sundays. 

Oommissioner O'Oonnell. You are engaged in other busiiu'ss? 

Mr. IlouuiNS. Yes, sir. 

< ^unmissioner Aishton. Y'ou say you d(‘liv<'red that one night (i:! t<*legrams? 

Mr. Kohbins. Sixty-three messages; they were not all telegrams, 1 was sent 
out on errands, too. 

Oommissioner Atsjitox. So lhei*e were Co s<*j>ai*{ile calls that y»»u at- 
t(‘nd(Hl to? 

Mr. UoiuM.vs. Yes. 

Oommissioner Aishton. And one took an hour and eight minutes to deliver? 

Mr. Koiumns. The last one took an hour and eight minutes. If I could have 
gotten my car in tim(‘, I could have made better time, but that was after mid- 
night, and I had to go to the North Side, and they knew cars only ran on(‘e an 
lauir. 

Oommissioner Aishton, Did they furnish you car fare? 

Mr, JtouniNs. Yt‘s, sir; th(\v di<l. 

Oommissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Acting (diairman Lkn.non. You will be excused. Mr. Kobbin.s, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. NEWCOMB CARLTON. 

'riiK Western Onion Telkc.kaph Oo., 

195 Broad irai/, Ncic Yorh\, May 18, 1915. 
Lewis K. Brown, Esq., * 

Sec. V. S. Coininissioii on IiuhistriaJ Bela thus, 

TrausiJOiialittu BuUdiny, Chicago, 111, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 11th insl., I find on imiuiry that 
the number of special agents changes as conditions in our service alter and 
that there is no regular number so enqdoyiMl. q^ieir disbursements an' paid 
locally by the chief operators or ilistrict tratlic suiierintendents under authority 
by the division chiefs, and in total amount to but ilttle. We can not give you 
the names of the special agents. 

We have not yet comi)leted our inquiry regarding the messengcT boys, although 
I have a reiwrt on the Chicago matter. In October, 1914, Jem Jim, a Chinese 
vas charged with manufacturing opium for smoking purposes, the trial being 
the outcome of an investigation made by the United States grand Jury in 
July, 1914, in connection with the drug traflif. Five of our messengers from 
the Lexington Hotel branch olllce were called, and with the exceiition of Mes- 
senger No. 172, colortHl, all testiiiiNl that they had no knowleilge of the contents 
of packages handled by them. Messenger No. 172 te.stlfied that he had on .sev- 
eral different occasions secured opium from the defendant and taken it to a 
fiat 6n Cottage Grove Avenue. This witness, liowever. became nervous and 
confused under examination. The case wa.^ given to the jury and the defendant 
acquitted, and although we had been subpo'naed to appear in court with all 
messenger records from January to July. 1914, this testimony was not needeil. 
Based on an investigation at Chicago just concluded, it is my opinion that our 
employees were not aware of the class of business being handleil. We had no 
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lH boxes in IwHises of ill-repute or in salCKUis in the dlilrict serveil by tliLs^ 
*anch, and all rwiuests for serviee were received by tt'lephoiie, HK‘sseu;?t*rs 
iing merely iiistrueted to go to a certain addi’e.ssi and get a package of 
undry, groceries, luncheon, etc. Instructions were issued in July, 1914, that 
) messenger boy be allowed to perform any errand service of any kind in tlie 
liinesc district, and such instructions have been cai’efully followed. 

As requested in your letter of April 13, I inclose horejvvith Annual Reports 
tiie Employees’ Keneiit Fund (^)inmittee for tlie Years 1913 and 1914. 

The transci-ipt my evidence la fore yonr ^‘oimuission also calls for a coj)y of 
ir annual r(‘])()rt for the liscal year ernkni Deceinher 31, 1014, and tliis I have 
ensure in inclosing. 

Very truly, yours Newcomij Caxi.tox Provident. 


IvjaM.Y OF Sia inoTAnv of Commission'. 

Jr.NK lil, 1915. 

EWCOAIH CaRI.TON, 

Prcuidcnt ihv ^Vcst('rn I'nian Trlcfjraph Co., 

JIfJ liroadmiu, ;Vc/r YorU City. 

Deak Sik ; ^^'i} have your Idler of May 18 in which you sa.> : 

“ Replying to your Idter of tlie llth instant, I tind, on inquiry, that (he 
iinl>er of siM'cial agents change's as conditiojis in luir st^rvice albT, and that 
lere is no reguhu* number so employed. Their disi)urs(*menls are pai<l locally 
’ the chief oi)erators or district traflic superinlemlents under aiilhojdty by the 
vision chiefs, and. iji total, amount to but little. We can not give you tlie 
lines of the special agents.” 

In view of the changing nnmlKU’ of these agents. Ili«‘ <-ommissiun riHjuesIs tiiat 
ey be furnished with tiie number in tlie employ of the W'estern Union Tele- 
aph Co. on May 1, 1915, on August 1, 1914, ami on l kH'emi)er 31, 1913. 

The commission also rcnpiests that it i>e ailvistal as to the outcome of your 
quio’ regarding mes.sengd‘ boys in Chicago. 

Wo are particularly interested in this matter of special agents, and vei’.v 
rne.stly reipiest that this information Ir* fiirnishiMl ns at the I'arliest }»ossibli‘ 
ite. 

Very truly, yours, • 

* Lewis K. Pujovs n. Nvr/r/cr//. 


llEPT.Y OF Mk. Lewis ^IcKtsick'. 

The Western Unton Teleoraph Co.. 

UK} Hroiidinty, Xcir York, Jiiur 20, 10 LI. 

lavi.s K. Rrown, Esq,, 

Secretary V. S. Commission on Indn-strinl IC Ialions, Cliivayo, III. 

IlEATt Sir: In the Jibsi'ni-i* of ]Mr. Carlton, I liave to acknowledge reci‘ipt of 
)nr l(*tter of .lum* 21. Our records apin^ar to sliow that the following sj>ecial 
cent's were einploydl by us on tlie dates voii mention: December 31, 1913, 13; 
ugust 1, 1914, 13: May 1, 1915, 18. 

With reference to the third paragrapli of y<mr letter, w<* think Mr. Carlton’s 
tter of 31ay 18 fully covers the result of our impiiry regarding the Chicago 
essenger matter. 

Very truly, yours, 

• Lem'is McKisick, .{sKt. 1o I^rcxidrut. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF SYLVESTER J. KONENKAMP. 

nf HE CoATvrEBnAE TEr.E(iTiAPiiT':ii.s' Union of America, 

CJiicayo, 111., .func 12, 1015. ^ 

r. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, City. 

Dear Sir: During tin* hearings of your conimlssion into the td^graph oon- 
tioDs you requestdl that Division Traflic Siif»ennteiident Carroll furnlsli a 
ill i-eport dealing with the discharge of the iiK*n in Rt. Louis, 
lumsmuch as Superintendent Armstrong has attrlbutdl thesi* discliarges to 
r. Carroll, despite that gentleman’s professed Iguorance of the caiLsi^s for their 
smlssal and the disposition of Carroll and others to couceiil the facts, I feel 
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that you sliould liave a detaile<l report of the St. I.onis lockout from our point 
of view. I am iucloyinj? the same herewith, a.s follows: 

A copy of my letter of even date to President Carlton. 

A statement covering the effoi ts to settle the dispute. May 2 to 14, inc. 

A table showing the number of nuai locked out, reasons," etc. 

An individual history of each case. Tlacse are supplementai’y to the copy of 
my letter to President (ktrlton dated April 30 and file<l with yourcomniLssion.* 

H’hile the Western Jnion officials made certain .statements as well as promi.ses 
to U. S. Commis.sioner of Conciliation Win. Blackman, these gentlemen hav(‘ not 
only made false statements about every material fact at issue, but havt' brokiai 
every promise made in their agreements with the Department of Labor tiirough 
Mr. Blackman. 

Superintendent Armstrong, in charge of the St. Louis negotiations, is our 
authority for the statement that within 48 hours after Mr. Carroll eiitereil into 
Ills last agreement with the U. S. Commissioner, he (C^arroli) issued instructions 
to Armstrong not to live up to tlie promises made. The defense of these men is 
that their actions are controlled from New York. 

YYnirs, very truly, 

S. J. KoxKNK\:ai\ 
International Prexiijrnt. 


Tiik (N>m .MK ja'iAi. Ti:ij:(a:Ai‘Hi:]{s’ Union of AArKuics. 

Cliicaffo. in., June 1 i, JOJ.’). 

Ni:\v( OAin Caiu.ton, 

rrenidenl irc.v/<'r/i T'nion Tel ((fra ph Co., 

Kcio York', N. Y. 


1>EAR Si«: Willi refcTence to my letter of April 20, ^Hnnaining to the St. Louis 
lockout, I am tiling supplementary information with the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Commission on Imlustrial Uelations covering the events May 
2 to 15, inclusive, in order that the agreement breaking record of your company 
in this affair may l)e complete and a matter of record. 

Tlie data consists of my statement of even date embodying the report of Mr. 
George A. Smith, chairman of the St. I.ouis grievance committee of tlie M'estern 
Union System Division. Mr. Smith was present at the conference between 
Commissioner Blackman and ^lessrs.' Armstrong ami Carroll representing your 
company. 1 am inclosing a copy of tlie statement herewith. 

In addition to this I am forwanling to the department and the eonmiission 
a table showing the details of tlie lockout, also a supplementary history cover- 
ing each individual ca.se. 

While the oflicials referred to havi* omleavored to shift the responsibility for 
thi.s flagrant breach of faith, with all of the accompanying lying and trickery, 
to New York, it is difficult to believe tliat this represents the policy of the com- 
pany, .since it placid tliose concormMl in a very liad Mglit, to say the least. 

However, the Western Unions policy of r(‘pi'c.ssion is about to fail again 
as it lias in llie past. Y'our telegrahers ami othm* eniiiloyces are eoiitiiuiing to 
organize in spite of all opposition. Must tlie history of lfK)7 l)e repeated in 
full, or will you meet the situation liy allowing your employees to air their 
collective grievances liefore tlie volcanic upheaval comes? 

The time has pas.seil when we will meekly surrender our riglits. The com- 
mercial telegraphers of the United States are making m> demand of the Western 
Union except for freedom. We deny the rigid of tln^t comiiany to interfere in 
our ix?rsonal affairs and in the rights of citizeas, whieli im-Rides the right to 
belong to a InlKir union. If the men so desire, without fear of the discharge and 
the black list. It is wrong for your company to continue to demand that men 
and women surrender their i*onstltulionnl liberties as a condition of employment. 
Public opinion sustains this position, and you have admiUeil this in your testi- 
mony before the U. S. Commission on Imlustrial Uelations wlien you said the 
men had a right to organize. In this testimony you also expressed your belli'f 
in collective bargaining, as well as admitting that your system of repression 
was unjust. 

In this testimony you convicted your minor oflicials of gi'oss wrongs against 
the rank and file of your employi»e.s when you admitted that (JO per cent of the 
grievances submltteil to you were Just cau.se for complaint, to say nothinc: of 
the thousands that you did not hear of or hear fully. 
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In this testimony you admitted that yoni* employees were grossly underpaid, 
and your general manager of 1912 conceded our case when lie admitted that 
the conditions we cited, covering a long ptwiod of years, constituted a grave 
economic Injustice to ^^'estern Union employees. 

The Western I'uion policy of ojipression is a confession of weakness. The 
officials responsible for this policy lay themselves open to the following charges; 

(1) The company distrusts its employees and has no faith in their honesty 
and integrity. They have so little faith in the merits oi the company’s posi- 
tion or in the (‘ompetency of its officials to defend it and to dole out justice 
that they djire not deal with a committee of employees, but must rule with an 
iron hand. 

(2) Th(^ company is oppose<l to applying to its affairs the principles upon 
which our (lovernment is founded and denies its employees the ordinary rights 
of citizens; for example, your own testimony that men were discharged because 
the company officials did not like their associations, i. e., the company officials 
were the arbiters (^f the telegraphers’ social life and friendship ties. If these 
w(‘re disapproved by the employer the employee must surrc'nder either his 
fri(aids and their society or else his position ami his only means of a livelihood. 

(3) The company feels that its officials dare n<»t follow out the course laid 
down by other corporations in dealing with a committee of its own employt'es 
legitimately selected, or with the representative.s of organized labor. 

Does this mean that the present management of the company feels that it is 
not comp('tent to discuss labor conditions in the telegraph with the humble 
workers In the offices, ami for this reason must rule by iorce ratber tban by 
persuasion? I do not tliink so, altbougb this cliarge is Itelieved by many of yonr 
employees, and so long as the AVestern Union oppos(‘s its employees exercising 
their fumlamental rights of free men ami free women these chai’ges will stand. 

You liave express^'d your belief in organization, and on l)(‘half of a large 
percentage of y<air cmido.wH'S who dare not p\it ibo fpu'stion, may I ask; 

AVhat .sort of a legitimate, organization or laiau* union <*onl(l they form that 
woidd meet with jaair ap{>roval or would l>e in a<*cord with your Ideas? 

AVhut sort of collective bargaining do you favoi-? 

The commercial telegraphers of the country an* aroused, and tlu‘y f(‘<‘l that 
some answer should he given. They stand ready to coop('rate with you along 
any reasonable lines that you may sec* lil lo outlliu*. Ifut llu* lii'st sti'.p ia the 
direction of such cooperation must be tbe'ir freed<an. ’rids tliey demand. 

Yours, very truly, 


S. J. Koxenkamp, 

I Prcsi(hnL 


A F^TATE^fF,^'T OF TTIF St, T.OTIS T,0( KOCT (’oVKUINO KvKN'I S MaY 2 TO 14, AS 

SUPPCEMKXT K) THE LETTER ADDRESSED TO PRESIDENT NEWCOMK UaKI.TON, 

Dated April 20, 101."). • 

By S. .T. Konenkamp. 

The lockout of union men by tin* Western Union Telegraph Co. at St. Louis 
from its lm‘e]>tion on IVlirnary 20 until April 30, was covered in my letter to 
Presiileiit Carlton on the date hist mentioned. 

At the request of (lie inenihers in St. Louis I returned to that city on May 2 to 
attend their meeting, wlien the committee reported that the officials of the com- 
pany had ignored every iijiase of the agreement <*iit(*red Into one montli pr(*vions. 
The members wA’e of the opinion that the company felt contident of having 
deceived the cominissioner of conciliation and the general public as to its real 
position, hence they favored an immediate declaration of a strike. However, 
upon receiving word that Commissioner Blackman was returning to the city 
to investigate the sitiiatimi, they decj«led to await his efforts to bring about an 
amicable understanding. 

IMr. Blackman arriveil on Tuesday, May 4, and conferred with the men. Tie 
was apprised of the situation and furnished with documentary proof to sus- 
tain the contentions of the men. Mr. Blackman then conferred with Messrs. 
Armstrong an<l Alger and later quoted these officials as denying positively and 
emphatically that they had broken their agreement or that any persons had 
been asked to surrendt*!* tbelr union cards. When confronted with the fact 
tliat at least 21 operators had been hired in violation of the agreement of 
April 2. while exactly this number of locked-out men Avero awaiting reinstate- 
ment, the officials contended with Mr. Blackman that tliese applications were 
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that you sliould liave a detaile<l report of the St. I.onis lockout from our point 
of view. I am iucloyinj? the same herewith, a.s follows: 

A copy of my letter of even date to President Carlton. 

A statement covering the effoi ts to settle the dispute. May 2 to 14, inc. 

A table showing the number of nuai locked out, reasons," etc. 

An individual history of each case. Tlacse are supplementai’y to the copy of 
my letter to President (ktrlton dated April 30 and file<l with yourcomniLssion.* 

H’hile the Western Jnion officials made certain .statements as well as promi.ses 
to U. S. Commis.sioner of Conciliation Win. Blackman, these gentlemen hav(‘ not 
only made false statements about every material fact at issue, but havt' brokiai 
every promise made in their agreements with the Department of Labor tiirough 
Mr. Blackman. 

Superintendent Armstrong, in charge of the St. Louis negotiations, is our 
authority for the statement that within 48 hours after Mr. Carroll eiitereil into 
Ills last agreement with the U. S. Commissioner, he (C^arroli) issued instructions 
to Armstrong not to live up to tlie promises made. The defense of these men is 
that their actions are controlled from New York. 

YYnirs, very truly, 

S. J. KoxKNK\:ai\ 
International Prexiijrnt. 


Tiik (N>m .MK ja'iAi. Ti:ij:(a:Ai‘Hi:]{s’ Union of AArKuics. 

Cliicaffo. in., June 1 i, JOJ.’). 

Ni:\v( OAin Caiu.ton, 

rrenidenl irc.v/<'r/i T'nion Tel ((fra ph Co., 

Kcio York', N. Y. 


1>EAR Si«: Willi refcTence to my letter of April 20, ^Hnnaining to the St. Louis 
lockout, I am tiling supplementary information with the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Commission on Imlustrial Uelations covering the events May 
2 to 15, inclusive, in order that the agreement breaking record of your company 
in this affair may l)e complete and a matter of record. 

Tlie data consists of my statement of even date embodying the report of Mr. 
George A. Smith, chairman of the St. I.ouis grievance committee of tlie M'estern 
Union System Division. Mr. Smith was present at the conference between 
Commissioner Blackman and ^lessrs.' Armstrong ami Carroll representing your 
company. 1 am inclosing a copy of tlie statement herewith. 

In addition to this I am forwanling to the department and the eonmiission 
a table showing the details of tlie lockout, also a supplementary history cover- 
ing each individual ca.se. 

While the oflicials referred to havi* omleavored to shift the responsibility for 
thi.s flagrant breach of faith, with all of the accompanying lying and trickery, 
to New York, it is difficult to believe tliat this represents the policy of the com- 
pany, .since it placid tliose concormMl in a very liad Mglit, to say the least. 

However, the Western Unions policy of r(‘pi'c.ssion is about to fail again 
as it lias in llie past. Y'our telegrahers ami othm* eniiiloyces are eoiitiiuiing to 
organize in spite of all opposition. Must tlie history of lfK)7 l)e repeated in 
full, or will you meet the situation liy allowing your employees to air their 
collective grievances liefore tlie volcanic upheaval comes? 

The time has pas.seil when we will meekly surrender our riglits. The com- 
mercial telegraphers of the United States are making m> demand of the Western 
Union except for freedom. We deny the rigid of tln^t comiiany to interfere in 
our ix?rsonal affairs and in the rights of citizeas, whieli im-Rides the right to 
belong to a InlKir union. If the men so desire, without fear of the discharge and 
the black list. It is wrong for your company to continue to demand that men 
and women surrender their i*onstltulionnl liberties as a condition of employment. 
Public opinion sustains this position, and you have admiUeil this in your testi- 
mony before the U. S. Commission on Imlustrial Uelations wlien you said the 
men had a right to organize. In this testimony you also expressed your belli'f 
in collective bargaining, as well as admitting that your system of repression 
was unjust. 

In this testimony you convicted your minor oflicials of gi'oss wrongs against 
the rank and file of your employi»e.s when you admitted that (JO per cent of the 
grievances submltteil to you were Just cau.se for complaint, to say nothinc: of 
the thousands that you did not hear of or hear fully. 
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-again tliat no ijoimmi voiiid go to work until tlicy snnvndercMT tlioir union cardM ’ 
to the company. He said that he had submitted tlie name of J. B. Overman, 
who, according to Armstrong, had seoretly siirrender(‘d his card and had been 
endeavoring for the past three Aveeks to get back, while ostensibly standing 
loyal to his union obligations; also the name of Steve Donahue, one of the men 
who had clamored strongly for a strike at the beginning but had weakeiieil ; also 
the name of Willie Bohan, a nonunion employee who had been discharged for 
gambling.. I objected to these men being given preferemfe. sinc(‘ compelling the ' 
surrender of cards Avas another violation of the agreement. At this meeting I 
pleaded with Armstrong to alloAv me the privilege of suggesting three men to be 
reinstated the folloAving morning, but he said he could not reinstate anyone ’ 
unless they surremlered their card. , , 

“ Then I stated that there Avas no use for me taking up any more of his valu- 
able time, since aa’c could not accomplish anything unless the men surrendered 
their cards, to which I refuse<l to be a party in any way Avhatsoever. When I 
got up to go Mr. Armstrong asked if I Avoiild go to Kansas (Rty that niglit, hut 
I said * St. Louis Is my liome. !My family is here, and this Is the proper place 
for me.’ I nsked him to send three of our memhors to Kansas (Mty and put 
three more to Avork lua-e the following morning. Ho replied that this VA'as im- 
possible. I said : * There is nothing more to he done, tlien, except for me to make 
my report to President Konenkamp and Commissioner Blackman.’ 

“ I made my report to tlie meeting of tiiat dnte (May lil), and it was deci(le<l 
to declare a strike Avlthout further delay. The company I>roke OA'ery promise 
made. Tlieir otlicials have not told the truth, and in my jmlgment there Avas no 
possible chance of aA-oi<ling one of tAvo courses — (.Mtlna* surrender our rights 
as American citizens and as men of principle and character or striking. Wo 
acted as men and struck. 

Yours, fraternally, 

(jKoroe a. Smith.” 

These developments have proA'eri beyond a doubt that the charges made In the 
first plac*e, namely, that the men were locked out l)ecause of tiieir unionism, is 
true. The Wt'stern Union officials involved have convicted thejnseh'es of lying, 
de<*pption, and showing a total disregard for tlieir Avord given iis a pledge. They 
must be judged aeconlingly. 

S. .T. Konenkamp, Ifltcrnutional Prciaidimf. 


T(i()lc of (Jisrli(ir(/< H in *S7. Louin^ Mar. VM'i. 


Number of names in eorrespondonoe stolen in .St. Louis Feb. 20 4? 

Number of men disebarged 4S 

Numl>er of operators hired .Mar. 21 to Apr. 2 (e.stimated) 60 

Number of operators discharged account reduction of force. Mur. 18 

Number of men given same reason for dismissal as that given Coramissiouer niarkmun 6 

Number given dfiTerent reason t lian told commissioner 43 

Number of oj)orator.s who stated thev .surrendered their cards to St. Louis otlicials desj)ilo otllcial state- 


Number refused reinstatement rmtil they .surrendered their cards as shown by r<y'ords of May 4 21 

Number of operators liired lietweeu .Apr. 2 and May I. as per statement of Chief ( )peTator Alger, in vio- 
lation of ugrceiueut 21 
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Individual ILstoiiy of kacii Disciiakle i.\ Sr. Lori.s in Maik ii, LU.';. 

J. il. Kennedy, uiie 23. Witli Western Luion at St. Louis siiue 11)10. 1 >is- 

diai*jLaHl March 27. Il<‘ason given, services iin.satisfiK'tory. Kinisou gh(Mi Cum* 
inlssioner Biackiuaii, “ frequenting lid clubs.” Kennedy surrendered his union 
card on April 8, and was reinstated April 2C. 

Note. — Ilacli person Reinstated was required to surrender Ids union card to 
^Ir. Alger or ]Mr. Ai-iustrong, and to sign a lethT adtlress^nl to President Ktmeii- 
kanip of the C. T. U. A., renouncing all allegian<‘e to tlie union ; then he was 
requiiHHl to kwp a\Miy from the other men locked out for a week or two and 
show by hi.s general condiiet tliat he wouhl not as.sochite w ith union men. If 
his coiidiu't (luring this period was approv^'d by the oHicials. he wouhl be recom- 
mended for reinstatement. For tlie sake of brevity, the word “ reinstated ” will 
mean that this course was followed by the individual named.- 
. F. H. KeniHMly. age 2."). With Western Fnion at S(. Louis sIikh^ J1M)0. Dis- 
charged March 26 for bad conduct. Reason giv<'n Coiumissioiu-i’ P.hicknuin, 
“frequenting lid clubs.” Surrendered card .\pril 8, reinstated Ai)ril 2d. When 
E. H. was discharged bis brotluT chided him and said it siu-ved him right, 
although E. H. dcuicMl tlie truth of the cliarge. However, the indigiiatiuu of 
J. n. was transferred to the company when lie was let out tb(‘ following day 
for the same reason. He, Phi, sahl there Avas no truth in tlie charge. 

) W. E. Martin, age 2-'). With Western Fnion siiic<* 11)10, Disclinrgivl March 
20 foi* being drunk. ^Martin was able to furui.sh any amount of proof tliat he 
had not been in a saloon for months, nor was he a drinking man. He refused 
to suri’ender his card and is still out. a r* . • 

) F. M. Murray, age 22. In service since August, 3013. Discliarg(‘d ^larch 2 a 
for drinking. Reason given Commissioner Blackman, “had conduct” Murray 
never took a drink in his life, and so told Chii^f Dpia-ator .Vigor, Alger aroused 
him <d’ having been in East St. Louis drinking on the night of March 23. When 
Murray nauiridod Alger tliat they were both in “ 3'lie Candy Kitchen” at the 
very hour he was accu.sod of being in East St. I.ouis. Algrn* I’eplitvl, “ You may 
make the charge something el se.’Lx Murray refus(^Ml to surrendiM* iiis card anil 
is still out. ^ _ 

' Phil Schwartz, age 20, In St Louis since August, 1014. Dischargcsl March 

25. Accused of watchin^f race information. Schwartz denied this, and in refut- 
ing the charge of betting on the race's ‘.said that he had not done so in months, 
but inasmuch as he used to play the ponies with Supt. Armstrong, this charge 
was used by the latti'r to cover the real reason, nana'ly, unionism. Schwartz 
refused to .surrender his card, and is still out. 

C. L. Reinhardt, age 21. In service since July, 1012. Disduirgcd Vfarch 27 
for had work. Reinhardt surrendei*('d his union card on April 10, Ids wife was 
given employment on April IS, and he was reiiistatCHi April 20. 

C. M. lUpip, age 33. In St Louis since Ajuil, 1014. Discharged March 26, 
no reason. Reason given Coimiiissioner Blackman. tinaucial timuhU',” whicii 
Rapp denies. He refused to surrender his cai-d. and is still out. 

Roy Weaver, age 25. In service since S('t>temlK'r. 1011. Discharged March 
27, services unsatisractory. Ho told Mglit Manager Mitclieli that tliis was a li<», 
and said, “This is the reason, and you know it” (displaying his union card). 
Fomiiiissioiier P>lackmau avus told that Weaver was a trouble maker: that he 
had been heard to say that he Avished to (lod the (Jovernment would take over 
the telegraph. Weaver surrendered his card .\pril 12, rein.stat('d IMay 3. 

(letu’ge A. Smith, age 45. lu service since I Vhruary, JOl l. Discharged IMarch 

26. He knew of the stolen infonuatiou and expc'cti^il his disftiis.snl. Commis- 
sioner Bhn'kinan Avas told Siidlh was di.schargA'<l for druiiki'imess, a charge 
that was absolutely false. Smith was told lat('r by Messi s. Armstrong and Alger 
not to j)lay the part of the fool, since lie kiiOAv Avhy he was discharged, that if 
he Avould cut out his afliliatioiis he could la' rainstated iTiithout delay. Smith 
rt'fiised to admit that lie was a inemla'r of the union until he finally did so on 
May 5. In the numutime, liowoA'er, he learned that his member.sliip card, Avhich 
lunl lieen stolen Avith the other docunieiits from tlie local organizer, Avas in the 
poss('ssion of a Wc'stern Union ofilcial. Th' was told that the (‘ard had bfa'u 
found on the street alamt six weeks after the theft. The card Avas in very 
good condition and unsoilecL (See Smith’s Icrtter.) 

Von Laurlmore, age 28. In service since 1910. Discharged Jilarcb 26 for 
pilfering race infornuitJoiu Commissioner Blackman told officials did not know 
why laurlmore had been discharged, since there was no charge against him. 
Refused to surrender his card aud is still out 
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J. B. Foj-do, aw 22. la sorvioo since Mnrcli. 1014. Discharged ^larch 23 for 
<lrunkemiess. At the very hoar Forde was accused of being seen in tlie street 
in a drunken condition lie was in the otiice working. Snpt. Armstrong told 
I ’orde tliat if he would surrender hi.s card, go away for a week or so, the com- 
pany would reinstate him upon his return. Forde refuseil to do this and left 
for Canada April L 

T. P. Morris, age 22. In service since March, 1014. Discharged 3Iarch 23. 
Reason given Commissioner Blackman, “ no work.” Morris left St. Louis 
March 24. llis name was on the stolen list. 

A. (Jrossrau, age 2.1. In .service since .July, 1914. Discharged March 27. 
Ko work. Grossraii Mas not a member but usually has been discharged M’hen 
union men were being cleaned out of the otiice. He M’as reinstated April 20. 
Although the reason given Mas “no M'ork,” the AVestern Union M’as employing 
everyone m ho applied, and even sending for former employees to return to the 
service. 

William Score, age dO. In s<'rvice siiice 1908. Discharged March 27 for un- 
satisfactory service. Reason given Air. Blackman, “drunkenness.” Score M’aa 
not a member of the union, kept aM’ay from the otliers M'ho M’ere discharged, 
and reinstated April 7. 

AVilliam Freeman, age ,30. Discharged March 27. Ccunpany ofTicials did not 
knoM’ M’hy. He did not mingh* Mith the otlaa* num and Mas reinstate<l April 7. 
Current opinion Is that Freeman Mas mistaken for Friedman, M’lto m’us a mem- 
ber and M'as diselujrged on Alarcli ,31. 

AA'illiam Cihhard, age 2S. Tn scrvic(‘ since 1908. Discharged Alarcli 27. 
Ofllcials did not knoM^ M’hy. Prohaldy Carroll could tell, since Gibhard M^as 
doM'ii as an agitator in 1911 and compelled to surrender his card at that time. 
He Mas not a member and M’as reinstate<l April 7. 

St(‘ve l)onaline, age 24. In service since August, 1911. Disobarged March 29. 
Servi(*es unsatisfactiu-y ; but reason given Commissioner Blackman, “no M’ork.” 
Surr(‘nd(*r(‘d c;ird April 2.3, ndnstated Later. 

Gus ITirscb, ag<* 21. In service since August, 1914. Discharged March 27. 

R. M. Harris, age 22. In service since August, 1914. 

James Hickey, age 20. In service since August, 1914. All tlireo same case 
as Donaliue, except tluit tluw refused to surrender tladr ciirds and are still out. 

Jack Phillips, ag(* 5.3. In .service siiic^* August, 1914. Discharged Alarch 23. 
No data. 

Leo Duckett, age .38. Reason given Commissioner Blackman, “ drunken nG.ss.” * 
Did not mingle M’ilh union men; M'as not a namilHM’. Iteiiistnted April 20. 

Gc'orge Grant, age 2.3. In service sinc(‘ May, 1914. Same as Hickey. Still 
out. 

('. L. Siler, age 20. In service since .lime, 1914. Disciiargcd Alarch 20 for 
playing I'aot's. Itoasoii given ( Vunmission(*r Blackman, “ Siler talked too much.” 
I.s a memher and still out. 

F. Miller, age 19. r)is(''nargcd March 20, no M’ork. Reinstated April 20. 

A\'. B. Fox, age 19, and J. FriiMlman, age 19. In service sinee August, 1912. 
Discharged Alai’cli 31 after having attendcil a union meeting. Reason given, 
depression in business, althougli they hin‘d eight moii tlic‘ same day. Ri'asoii 
given ( ‘ommissioner Blacjvinan, “ ba<l Mork.” 33iese boys M ere told by Chief 
Operator Alger that inasmuch as lliey liad only Ihmmi in the union a short time, 
to .‘-ni’i-cmh'r their cards, I'tc. 3'licy <ii<l so; M’cre .sent out of toMU to M’ork anil 
brought back to St. Louis otiice about May 10. 

Ryan, age 23. JOisebarged Alarch 20. Company did not kuoM’ M’hy. 

L(‘ft city. No (Mta. 

L. L. LaMrence, age 24. In service since July, 1914. Discharged Alareb 24 
for making a spectacle of himself. Roa.son given Commissioner Blackman, “ no 
M'ork.” Had di.splayed an O. R. 3\ card, hence bis discharge. T.eft city. 

J. B. Overman, age 3.3. In* St. Louis since April, 1913. Discharged Feb- 
ruary 17 for drinking. Surrendered bis miion card Alay 11. • 

J. A. Afessick, age 21. Discinirged Alarcli 20. Associated M’ith union men ; 
reason given Commi.ssioner Blackman, “no M’ork,” FolloMcd instructions; rein- 
statisl May 3. 

11. Brniiert, age 20. In St. Louis since August, 1914. Attended meeting 
Alarcli 29; discharged same day for being implicated in a gambling debt of .$2. 
Reason given Commissioner Blackman, “ no work.” Brunert then called upon 
Supt. Carroll in Chicago, after Air. Carroll had promised before the commission 
to adjust any grievances the men might liave. Carroll said Brunert had not 
been given a siiuare deal ; wired to St. Louis for record and received a reply 
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that Bnmert was a first-class automatic operator, reliable, an<l competent in 
every way, salary $42.50; but a secret code word at the end of the message 
resulted in Carroll telling Hrunert that he could not work for the Western 
rnion at any point until lie returned to St. Louis and cleared his record. 
P*runert is a member and is still out. 

George Neurnberger, age 21. In service since September, 1912. Discharged 
from automatic department with Rrunert for unsatisfactory service. He had 
attended the meeting, Hnit reason given Commissioner Blackman, “ bad conduct.” 
Neurnberger was Avith Brunert when he called on Carroll. Is a member and is 
still out. 

H. 0. Hill, age 19. In service since August, 1913. Attended meeting *;March 
31; discharged for unsatisfactory service; left city. 

B. F. Stone, age 27. In service since Feln-uary, 1914; same case. 

A. Lemme, age 18. Talked to discharge<l men, so dismissed March 27. Still 
out. 

Holland, age 33. Discharged March 29 for talking loo much. Strong 

advocate of socialism, and Supt. Armstrong told CommissioiU'r Blackman tliat 
he would not have such a man around the otlice. Holland was not a member of 
the union ; made his peace and was reinstated ^May 3. 

C. G. AViedeman, age 20. In service since 1908. Discharged Afarcii 29. 
Financial trouble ; false charge ; ji member ; still out. 

.T. B. McNutt, age 20. In service since August, 1914. Discharged Man'll 29 
after attending open meeting. M4is told he had been discharged for leaving 
waiting room without permission. Beason given Commissioner Blackman, 
“no work.” McNutt is still out. 

Harry Leonard, age 22. In service since M.arch, 1911. Discharged Alarrh 
29 for bulling the business. Reason given Coinnussioner Blackman, “ no woi’k.” 
Reinstated May 3. 

J. O. Forney, age 28. In service since May, 1912. Discharged March 29. 
No reason. Name was <m stolen list. Left city. 

AA’illiam Bohan, age 18. In service siiu'e August, 1913. Discharged March 
31 for bad conduct. Current report (hat it wtis for gambling. Commissioner 
Blackman told company did not know why. Reinstated Alay 3. 

S. W. James. Itischarged March 23. Company did not know why. Left 
city. Name on list. 

J. Benedict. Disch.arged Alarch 3l»; no reason given. (^>mmissioner Black- 
man was told it was for unsatisfactory service. Bene<lict was asked by Supt. 
Armstrong to turn in his card; he did (his on April 14, ami was reinstated 
May 3. 

E. P. Segar. Discharged April 1 for falling to show up. Segar was sick 
but company was short of num owing to large number discharged on account of 
no work. Segar's name Avas on list. He is still out. 

E. Bernhardt. Disclmrged March 28: name on list; left city; no details. 


705 pj.\K SiTvKKT, 87. Louis, 4fo., June 9. 191“}, 

Hon. Frank P. Wausit, 

ChniDuau T. ('onnnission on Industriul Relations. 

Transporlaiion Buildimj, Chicago, Ilf. 

Dkar Sir: AVe, the undersigned locked-out AA’estern Fnlon telegraphers in 
8t. Louis have ivad Supt. CarroH’s testimony before your <-ommission, and we 
were thoroughly impres.ved l>y his misstatements. For this .reason we desire 
to acquaint you with some facts, sim-e you have asked tin* company to make 
a full report on the St. IaOuIs discharge. 

Mr. Carroll testified that he knew nothing of the discharge of the 48 men 
here during the week ending March 31. !Mr..AAL J. Armstrong, the superin- 
tendent at St. Louis, Avorking under the direction of thirroll, has stated 
before responsible Avitnesses that these men Avere di.scharged ui)on instructions 
received from Supt. Carroll. AA’hich of these gentlemen are Ave to believe? Our 
experience compels us to believe IMr. Armstrong. 

“ )A’here did Mr. Carroll get this information?” 

Mr. Armstrong stated that he could not reinstate anjame Avilhout authority 
from Mr. Carroll. The company agreed on April 2 to reinstate all the men 
Avlthout discrimination, yet the rules laid doAvn to govern our reinsl.atement 
Avere as folloAvs: The men A\'ere to turn in their union cards and i>romlse 
iiever again to join any labor organization. Armstrong Avould then recommend 
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to Carroll that account of the men's ptKxl conduct in keeping away from all 
members of the union, that they be r<‘instate<i. Those who compliwl with the 
conditions were put to w<»rk, while those who believetl that tlie company should 
lire up to this agre<‘ment of April 2 are still locked out 

The company’s failure to live up to this agreement was responsible for Com- 
missioner William Blackman, of the Thiited SUUes l>epurtiiient of I^ihor, re- 
turning to St. Louis on May 4. On the following day Mr. Carroll pn)mised 
Mr. Blackman and George A. Smith, representing the !<X'ked-out men, to rein- 
state every one, regardh'ss <»f their union attilLatlon. On May 6. Mr. Carroll 
reassured Mr. Blackman that the agreement would be carried out to the 
letter ‘without any further iniKunderstaiidiiig whatsoever. 

Before Mr. Blackman departed, it was agrewl that Mr. George A. Smith would 
represent the telegraphers. 

When Mr. Smith eaUe<l uiv)n !^lr. Armstrong he was told that Mr. Carroll laid 
no intention of keeping his agreement, and tlie only conditions under which 
he (Armstrong) had authority to suVanit our names was wlien we complied 
with the conditions ulrea<ly mpntione<l. The telegraphers are convlnce<l that 
Carroll has not acted squarely. 


EXTaA AIEN. 

Mr. CarrolFs statement alx)ut the extra or iinassigned list was anotlier de- 
liberate attempt at det^eptlou. Extra imsi are snidect to the following rules; 

They must report l>efore 9 a. m. and o.JiO p. in. of each working day. Failure 
to report, unless excused l)y tlie cliief operator, means siisiX'n.sion or di-smissal. 
Men on the extra list can not accept any other employment. They must give 
10 days’ notice before resigning, although they are discharges! on a minute’s 
notice, and in every other way tliey are subjected to all the rules of regular 
employees. 

There is no charity in tlie Western Union, and Mr. Carroll could truthfully 
explain why it is necessary to carry such a large emergency list of :Morse 
operators. 

Early in the winter of lOll-l." practically the entire night force at Rt. I^uis 
was put on extra, with “show-ups in squads,” some reiiortiiig at 5.^0, others 
at 0.30. and some at 7 p. m. The num worked two or tfiree 1ioui*h until business 
fell off, when they were excused until 1 Jn m. IMien the men n^rsirtisl back at 
1 a. m. they might work 5 to l-l minutes, or not at all. but they were n^quired 
to report again at 2 a. m., with the same result, except they were to I'eixirt again 
at 3 a. m. Thus after being in the waiting room from 5.30 p. in. until 7 a. m., the 
men would make but three or four hours’ time. For the “dead time” the men 
received nothing. They were fnHpienlly laid off while there was considerable 
business awaiting luovciiient, but ui-K>n protesting against the system were told 
the officials were running tlie office. Coumiunicatious liave Ikhui on the 

night manager’s desk front the day manager, saying that tlie business at night 
should be handled with 45 men, althoagh the “load report” said the Imsiiiess 
warranted using 53 men on tlie rolls and (lemamling a higher individual aver- 
age, whi(;h refutes Benefactor Carroll’s charity talk. 

Operators receiving $80 i>er nioiilh were told that unles.s tliey could average 
more than 40 messages jier hour tlieir salaries would lie n‘duced. The spec'd- 
ing up is the limit of liunmn endurance, yet any pndest upon the part of th(‘ 
men would warrant sus-pension or dismissal. 

For example, Miss Mivrie Powers, now Mrs. C. 1>. Rinehardt, handleil 1,^)0 
ine.ssages in the flutoinatlc dejiartment in one day, Cliief Operator Alger sitting 
behind her through the performance. Slie collapsed twice within tlie next month 

as a result. , . , , ^ 

The salary of the night manager of St. Loui.s was iiuTeased because of the 
good showing he made in curtailing “short reliefs” on his shift. Short reliefs 
when given In St. Louis are of 10 minutes’ duration, althougli it takes .5 min- 
utes to get to the toilet and return. Should an operator take 13 minutes on 
such reliefs he Is docke<l 15 minutes. If an operator is to he relieve<l within an 
hour or so, he can not obtain a short relief, and to insist upon one would 
mean being relieved for the balance of the night. Owing to the depression, 
the men could not afford to lose the little time they were able to make, lienee 
were forced to endure this inhumane treatment. 

Men who have bwn in the .service for years will make an affidavit that work- 
ing conditions ne^’er were as bad as they have bf*en during the past two years ; 
and they are growing worse, thanks to Carroll and his Uk. 
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Th<? minimum wage of automatic oporalors in St. Louis is .$20 por month, 
the maximum $.‘>5, making an average of almut in this fleifartinent. These 
oi^erators are sulOect to the unasslgned list like those of the Morse during 
periods of depression throughout the day. 

We note that Mr. Carroll statetl that he arranged to lay off imirried women 
whose husbands were working in tlie office and to have the regular men lay 
off one or two days each month. Fred Meiiiholtz, a St. Louis operator, was 
suspended for suggestiiig sucli a plan and had to promise not to mention this 
again before being reinstated. 

Mr. Carroll’ts statement that wages are Idglicr than in lOOS is equally mis- 
leading. Telegraphers receive less pay for tlic same amount of work than in 
1008, message for message. He also tried to create the impression that the 
company reduced tlie lunirs of “split tricks” from 8 to 7^, whereas tlie reverse 
is true. The 8-honr split trick is an Innovation of recent years, 

IVIr. Carroll’s statement that the automatic machine honetits tlie publi(; is un- 
true. Thirty-five per cent of the lousiness hamlled on the automatics is returned 
for correction on account of serious errors, decaying some messages as many 
as 7 or 8 hours, wliile tlie errors made hy Morse operators is less than one-half 
of 1 per cent. If the public understood how their business was mutilated hy 
the automatics, they would cense telegraphing all together. These machim's 
are merely used to intimidate the Mor.se operators. Any truthful official would 
admit there is no pecuniary or business advantage in the automatics and that 
they hurt the puldic insteuil of lumping facilitate the movement of business. An 
investigation of tlie claim department will prove this. The machines are useless 
in stormy weatlier or during heavy snow and when affected hy heavy frost. 

Here you have the real reason for the extra or emergency list. The St. Louis 
office was caught short of an emergency list at the lime of the Dayton flood, 
which put the automatic machine.s out of commission. The charity list fit In 
handsomely, and the men were required to work as long as 45 houi’.s without 
relief or a decent meal. Chief Operator O. R. Alger was severely censured for 
being caught short of a large extra list, and lie hns kept his office well filled 
ever since. Since it costs the company nothing to have the men \vfdt 12 or 14 
hours a day for emergency work, the company doe.s its best to he prepnred for 
such events as the Dayton flood and other disturbing factors. 

One day spent in a R^egrjiph office would confirm those statomouts, but an 
in.spection widely heraldisl like tliat of the President's visit to this office pro- 
duces nothing In its real light. 

AVe desire to state that Mr. CarroH’.s testimony was ni'llher frank nor truth- 
ful, and he did all that he could to deceive you: (1) AVitii referen<*e to the 
discharge of the men in St. Louis. (2) AVith n*ference to his “ gnm-shoe men” 
and ids so-called “ sliort liaial.” (2) In his general outline of conditions in 
his own district and toucliing upon the telegraph l)usiness in general. 

Yours, very truly. 


Gko. Smith, Chairman. 
Phii, S('hwartz, }<ccrciary. 
S. A. M(Clukk. 

C. L. Stlku. 

C. G. AVikuemann. 


A^ Laurimere. 

G. J. Nuernrkrger. 
.1. B. McNutt. 

H. 11. Brunnert. 
Frank M. Mukray. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. AVESLEY RUSSELL. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union ov America, 

Vhwago^July IG, 1915. 

L. K. Brown, 

l^cn'ctary Vnifnl stales Connnissinn on Industrial Nchftioiis, 
Transyortation Buildiny, Clticayo. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the Instructions of C’linJrman AValsh to the 
five Postal oiierators wlio te.stifu^l before tlie commis.sion in the telegraphers’ 
Jiearing, I hand you herewith tlu» per.sonal statement of Mr. Thomas L. Yar- 
rlngton, recently -discharged for a technical violation of the rules. Mr. Yar- 
rington would also like to file a statement in his defense, answering certain 
charges made by Mr, Powers at the hearing, to which Mr. Yarrington, of course, 
had no opportunity to I’eply. 

For your Information ; Df the five men who testified only one is left in the 
employ of the Postal — Mr. AV. T. Russell — and he at present Is on a sick leave. 
AVhetlier he will have a job when he returns is not known, but, judging from 
recent events, the chances are that he will not. 
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It WAS (iTiiie jaanifest to the live* inoii who tostihed for tho lioariiiff that they 
were out of favor witli the iiianajxeinent, and they gained the impression that 
they would be “gotten ” at tlie first opportunity. Observing the trend of affairs, 
D. L. Kogers secured a broker job and quit. S. P. Aubrey, who I understand 
has lileel a statement with the eommisslon, was discharged. C. E. Emerson 
became discouraged in the face of the treatment accorded him and resigned. 
Thomas L. Yarrington was discharged. 

Yours, very truly, ^ 

tVKSLKY liL'SSELL, 

International Secretary-T rca 8U rer. 

Gaky, Im)., July 11, l^lo^ 

Lewis K. Bhown, 

t^evretary the I nited States Cwnmission on Industrial Relations, 

Transyortation liuildiny, Chicago, 111, 

Dear Sir: Please submit to the commission the foilowing as evidence in 
your investigation of the telegraph companies: 

I was one of five telegraphers wlio were subpoenaed to testify before the 
commission on April 14. I was working for the Postal Telegraph (.'o. at that 
time and was discharged by them on June 20 last. Tlie reason given me for 
my discharge was “falsifying my daily work rec'ord,” as they expressed it, but 
which was in reality an effoit on my part to equalize the hourly average 
number of messages handled, so that it would bo jiossible for me to have 25 
messages each hour as required by that comiiany in (Tiicago. This is the 
poorest excuse, I think, even* given for discharging a man from the Chicago 
office, and I have no doubt the )*eal cause for my dismissal was for testifying 
against tlie company, as 90 per cent of the operators in the Chicago office prac- 
tice tills very thing day in and day out, and never before has there been a 
dismissal for this rea.son. A few <lays before my dismissal I was warned by a 
friend in the office, a clerk, to watch my average, etc., as they were checking 
me up every day and lo<»king for something for wbicli they could discharge me. 
This goes to show they wished to be rid of those men who testified. However, 
having practiced this carrying over messages from one hour to another ever 
since I had been in Chicago — I learned it in that office from others I had seen 
do it— I took no precautions on this score, believing it was perfectly all right 
and not against the rules. I bad nevm* been warned to the effect that it was 
against the rules, and had nev(*r seen any bulletin to tliat effect posted in 
any telegraph office. The day before my dismissal I was asked to make a 
statement by the gmieral traffic chief, stating my reasons for this, which I did. 
The following is my statement: 

“ G. T. C. : lie attached, in an effort to handle the required 25 per hour, and 
to have as good a showing one hour as the others. I carried these messages 
over. I did not know this was against the rules, and have m‘ver seen any rules 
prohibiting this; nevmTheVss will discontinue such practice in future.” 

I was not alIowe<l to go to work, I was told that night, until I had seen the 
general traffic chief. He had gone home for the day (I reported at 5.80 p. m. 
for night duty and worked until 8.80 p. in., or a little later, as business re- 
quired, which* was part of my split trick). The following morning 1 went to 
see the general traffic chief and was asked by him if T bad any excuse to offer as 
to that average slij), and I replied, “ None, exi-ept what I said in my statement.” 
He turned around aial said to Mr, T, N. Powers, the manager of the oper- 
ating department, and s/iid, “Yarrington has no excuse to offer for turning in 
that average sli)).” Mr. Powers said, “ T.et him go”; and I was immediately 
discharged. There is no (question in my mind as to tlie real cause of my 
dismis.sal, and I am sure had I not been one of those who testitied before the 
commission I would still be working foi' the Postal. 

As an Instance of (he way MV'. Pow(‘rs regarded the men who testified, I wish 
to submit the following, wiiich was related to me by IMr. C. E. Emerson, one 
of the men who w(*re sulipmiied : 

“A young man luul resigned from the Thlcago ofilce of the •Postal, and, fail- 
ing to lind other work, was .sin^king reinstatement through Mr. Powers, the 
chief operator. He had previously written a letter to Mr. Powers requesting 
his position back. He happened to be talking to IMr. Emerson and Mr. Aubray, 
another witness, in the hallway on the fir.st floor of the lT>stal Building, when 
Mr. Powers came walking up to take an elevator to the tenth floor, his office. 
Mr. Emerson and the young man mentioned also ste]>ped into the elevator 
with Mr. Powers, whereupon Mr. Powers proceeded to tell the young man, 
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whose name was Rosenthal, that he had no business talking^o those fellows, 
as they were not liked by the Postal Telegraph Co., and were no fi haals of 
Ills.” The exact statement, he said, following his outburst of temper, was, 
” You can’t play both ends and the middle with me.” 

Another Instance, which was told to me by the girl in question: 

A young lady, ^Ilss Mary Conroy by name, who had been employed as an 
operator on one of the automatic machines, was discharged with several others 
when these machines were discontinued by the Postal. This happened about 
two weeks after we testified. ]\Ir. Emerson, Mr. Aubray, and myself were 
friends of Ibis girl and often talked to her in the ofHce. When she applied 
for a similar position with the Western Union, Mr. I^owers refused to give 
her a reference, therefore, she was turned down by the Western I'nion. Later 
her mother, who evidently knew Mr. Powers, called on him and wanted to 
know why her daughter should not be given a recommendation, since she had 
spent the best years of her life working for the Postal Co. — the girl started 
working there when she was 14, and she is now 20, I think. Mr. Powers said 
it was “because she had too much to do with people in the office who were 
not his friends.” 

The above Instances are given just to show the commission that these five 
men who testified were “marked men,” so far as Mr. IVnvers and the Postal 
Telegraph Co. were concerned, and the fact that not one of these men are now 
working for the Postal is further proof of my assertion. 

From the time I testifi(‘d \intll the day I was discharged, I never missed a 
day from work and never noticed a bit of improvement in the working condi- 
tions of the office. If the commission could visit these offices and see for 
themselves conditions as they were recited to them during the lu^aring In 
Chicago, I am sure they would not wish further proof. 

The day I was discharged, I applied to the Western Union for a position, 
and was told they did not nee<l any operators; mwerf heless, several of the 
men whom I knew at the Western I^nion told me they were putting on men 
(wery day. Therefore I consider myself on the black list of the Postal and 
Western Union, and should I ever apply to ell her of these companies in an- 
other city and am refused employment — that is, when I know they are em- 
ploying men — T will bo glad to notify the commission, should this happen 
before their report is mflde to Congress. 

I am still out of work ami have no^immediate prospects, and I consider the 
IH^stal Telegraph Co. and Mr. Powers, the chief operator in Chicago, have done 
me a big injustice, and also the others who were witnesses before tlie com- 
mission. 


Res])ecl fully, yonrs, 


TrroMAs L. Yaurixgtox. 


Address Xo. .n29 Harrison Sfinjet, Cary, Ind. 


ADDTTIOXAL THSTIMOXY TN RKIUA' TO MR. T. N. I’OWKlfls's STATEAIENTS RECtARDINQ 
AfY ihrecceartty, etc. 

]Mr. Powers stated I went to work in IMay, 1014, and qnote<l my earnings for 
tlie last part or half of that nnmth. This Is untrue, as I M out to work in April, 
about the 10th, and was on the extra list. My earnings evidently wore so small 
for April :ind first half of May lie probably did not think it good policy to quote 
fliem. Me also i] notes me earning .$12.38 for the second period of July, 1014, 
and being absent 10 days. Mr. Powers know ami lues rmirds in his files that 
should show my abseme during the second iieriod of .Inly was (tue to my making 
a two-week’s relief in a branch office for the Postal, In fact, I was detailed out 
of the main office. Also says I was evidently absent during second period of 
August, 1914. I made aiiotlim* refief for a private-wire firm for that two weeks 
and was personally detailed to do this by Mr. Pifwers. An>l later, in September, 
I was detailed to work for this firm, sometimes a day at a time, and one time 
during that month was working for this firm — American Car & Foundry Co., 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago— three consecutive days, and I am sure 
Mr. Powers’s iec<»rds should show that. It is strange to me that I should be 
mark(Hl absent when I was working a iiositioii that IMr. Powers had detailed mo 
on. During month of OcTober business was falling off and it was impossible for 
those on the waiting list to make any time. 

The 10 days I was id>seirt (luring October, as stated by Mi*. Powers, was due 
to the fact that 1 was laid otf by him for that length of time for reason of an 
ussigument wliich I settled some way and later returned to work. There are 

38819°~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 28 
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mniiy times wlipu n nimi Is mni'kwi itbsent wlieii lie Iiiis reQiiested ofl, and I am 
t^ure .such is tlio lu»rt\ Diirlnic tlit‘ whole yonr iiiul luoiulis I Was 

with the Postal In Chicago I ditl not remain uwaj' from work OVOl* tivo (luys, and 
those were days I was ill or feeling very indisposetl. and woiihi always exidain 
the next day why I failed to report. All the time I was marked absent I was 
on the waiting list. 

INIr. Powers also state.s I was overdrawn or received no vonclier for the first 
period of .Tanuary. I was not overdrawn on the comparfl^ at all, as they would 
not allow that, hiu T simply didn't make eiioiigh money to pay the hank or asso- 
ciation, of which ]Mr. Powers is a hig .stockholder. I ha<l purchased a suit of 
clothes fron) this as.sociation, and Imving faikHl to get tlie time 1 could net 
pay them. The same a.ssociation runs the restaurant, of which he .speaks. Those 
who patronize (lie association hy buying clothes, etc., from them and borrowing 
money from them, for which they are forced to jiay 6 per cent interest, and eating 
In the restaurant, are considered very good friends of Mr. Powers, and most 
of tliose who do not jiatronize this associaliou are not friends of his and are not 
shown many favors or kindru'sses around the telegraph room. This is the reason, 

I believe; it w'as only a matter of »lollai‘s and cents to IMr. Powers and not the 
company’s interest: which made him come to me with the statement that I was 
very irregular and imt working. It made very little dilTereuce to the company 
w’hetlier I reported for duty or not, as it costs them nothing to hav(‘ an extra 
list. The men are only paid for tlie time they actually work and are not ])aid a 
cent for the time tlu'y wait around for it. as was the case last winter. iMost 
tniyone who was forced to hang around 10 to 12 and 1.1 hours a day for only 1, 
2, or 5 hours’ work would naturally heconie more or less iudiflercnt. This asso- 
ciation I speak of is run l>y odicials of the com])any. Not one of the men wlio 
are on the exeinitive stafT Is an operalor; that is, lh(‘y are all ollicials of the 
(’hicago ofiice of the Postal-Telegraiih (’o., with the exception of W. J. O'Brieii, 
wdio is secretary and troa.surer ami tloes tin' hookkorping and runs the r(‘staurant, 
etc. He was ronm'rly an operator, hut was a|>pointed hy ^Ir. Powei's for this 
fiositlon. Ho is also iutei'ested financially in the association, and I do not 
believe for an instant his intei'ests are in (he oj»erators. hnt with the otra’inls. 
Ill other W’ords, from the IJiings I have si'en hapi>en, I am sun' it is simi)ly a 
money-making scheme and is not beneficial to tin' operators at a!!, as tlnav are 
.‘I groat many who are kc'pt in (h'ht to this association all the timix In fact, the 
impression I received is they <lo everything in their i)ower to kei^p tlnse iium in 
debt to the assoeiation : and if a man fails to make enough imini'y to pay the 
association ho Is usually liiniliMl hy Mr, O'Brien to a c(‘rtain amount each day 
with which to eat on. He doi's not ri'ci'ive this in momw. hut in tickets, for 
which he signs a due hill. Wlam his vom-hor is cashi'd he di'aw’s evi'rything hut 
what he owes the hank and what la* has stgneil up I’m' in tln‘ la'staurant. That 
is held out hy the company invariably. Should a man not he ahU' t(> make miough 
time to pay lhe.se due hills Ju) is stojijieil altogiHliei* in the I’est.anrant aJid is not 
allowed to sign up for anything until he has m.ide up enough time to j)ay for his 
overdrawn amount. In this way during the winter when hnsiiuss is had a 
majority of the men on the wailing list who an* forced to ]>atronize the ii\s- 
taurant are kept in debt to the a.ssociation all winter. 

This is ill answer to the slalenaaits made hy Mr. T. N. Powers in iiis testi- 
mony of April l."l regarding my irregularity, eti*., and shows there are two sides 
to every story, and his was as unjust as it was untruthful. 

If possible I wniild like for this to he filed as .»n answer t.> the stalemenls 
made hy Mi'. IViwers. and oblige, 

Yours, res^iecl fully, 


Thomas L. 1' Artin no rox. 


.Imv LM), 


IMr. Thomas T’owersi 

Postal Tclcyraith Co., Cliicfftfo, III. 

Dkai; Shi: B’e are iiifoi'iiieil that of the livi' t(*legr;iph opm-nlois who tesjifu'd 
liefore the eommi.ssion, only one now' remains in your employ. 

As the eommlssion is very mueli interested in this nialtiM' and will deal with 
it in its report to Congress, we will ajiiu'eeiati* a statemmit from yon eoviMung 
the disi'harge or resignation of these men. 

Vei'y truly, yours, 

( '. T. CllKNKItV. 

For (he Connnission. 
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Postal 'rKHCoiLM'it Co., 

-hi In 7,9 /J. 

(Attontioii ol ^Ir. C. T. Clumory.) 


Dear Sir: Roplyins' to your favor of Gio liOtli, iu you sta(o llial you 

Jiave bocMi iiifornied oi‘ tlio Rvo t(‘J(‘i>:ra|)li oiK‘i*ators wlio to.stiliod Ixdoro youi- 
commission only one lanisiins iu our employ. 

BcK to mlvise tliat Mr. 17. F. Uojijers resi^;ncd of Ids own volition M;iy 21, In 
tenderinj? ids rosigmition he said he had secured a better position and wislied 
to be relieved at once, which we did. 

S. P. Aubray was disndsst‘d for heinjr absent witiiout i)erndssion from .\I;iy 21 
to 26, inclusive. \\’lien he returned for duty ami was askerl to e.xplain his 
absence, he stated lie was sick, althoiu^li I ptTSonally saw 1dm within a lialf a 
block from tiie oilice and in the buildiim^ the (biy befort' be returned. Durinu; 
his absence no word was receive<l from him, and when reminded of tins stated 
he ha<l asked one of the ofK'rators to reijort his illness, wbieli In* faibnl to <1 <l 
9’his is contrary to our instrnetions, and in view of tin* fact tiiat he was able to 
1)0 out (Ui th<‘ stre(‘t witldn a half a bloek from tin* otli(‘e and in the bulldinj^, we 
felt that he did not feel disposetl to live up to our rules and re;;ulations, hence his 
disiuLs-sal. 

T. Ji. yarrin8t“n was disnds.s(>d for falsifyini;: ids daily work rei)ort, which 
is contrary to our rules and rettnlatious, 

C. E. Emerson, after Ikuii^ al^sent from .Inly l\ to Id, inclusive, resi.u:n*Ml, to 
take elVect immediately on <late resi^iuition was })rese!U<^Hl, which was July 10, 
and was accepted. 

I wish to assure you tlnit the faet that the two men who were dismisseil 
save testimony before jamr eoimnissifui was in no way responsible for tlieir 
dismissal. AVe have acted in like inanmn* to other o^ierators wlio were guilty 
of the same cliar, 2 es. 

TIk; iiublicity ;>iven i>y these men testifying; hronj;ht to liglit c-erttiin acts on 
tiioir ])art wliile in our servict* in otlier cities that made them undt^sirabh^ etn- 
ployees, but wlien coiifront(‘d wiiii tlie eliar,i;es was dinned by Messrs, Aubray 
and Emerson, and because of tlu‘ fa<'t we did not have positive proof iu the 
cast.' of Aubray we gjive'him thi* Iieni'lit of the doulit and allow'ed Idni to con- 
tinue ill our service, although 1 am iViH' to confess were tlie evidence ])laet'il 
before a jury or exin'rt in liandw riting then' is no doid)t but wliat llte case 
W(>uhl siiow' a,2jdnst liim. 

Ill the case of Emerson, lie :it first ilcniiMl the charj;os phn‘tMl a. 2 aiust him, 
hut wlicn cordTontod with the si^iiiature admitti'il (lie fact. Inasmuch as some 
time liad elapsed, and not desirini; to taki' advantaw of liiin, we allow’ed lum 
to I'cmain in our seiwice and pay (In' account in installinenls. 

On Mjiy 2d, lOlo, (he I'ranklin Loan Oo. placed :t notice of a ssi, eminent of 
wattes a.a;ainst T. L. Yan*in;;ton. 'I'Ids is contrary t(f the rules and rei;nlal ions. 
Wlieii Yjirrin.i;ton chiiined it was not entirely his fault, inasmuch as he was 
merely a .i;Tiai'antor on the note, and (liat he was of tlu' opinion that it had 
been paid long ago, we idlowed him to ri'inaiii in our service. 

Tims you can rea<lily see no nndne advantage was taken, and, as I stated 
before your commission, these nu*n would not he dismissed for testifying unless 
they did not livi' np to tlu' rules aud regulations, and liad they d«inc' so they 
w'ould still he iu our employ. 

If I (*aii he of any furtiier assistance 1 w ill l)e ,!.dad to have .vou call on me. 

Very respectfully, ’• 


T. N. POUF.KS. 
r Opcratinfj Deparimrnt. 
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KONENKAHF EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


700 Klectrio Railway Ott ambers, 

AVinniprg, Manitoha, Mnrvh SO, 1015. 


Mr. S. .T. Konenkamp, 

1 ntf rnaiionul PriHulcnf Cnmmcrcial 

Tdi'yniiilui's,' Union of America, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your letter of March 18 is received, in which you 
ask me if I remember the testimony given hy oflicers of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.’s telegraplis during the investigation by a board of conciliation 
and investigation apiiointed by the minister of labor under the industrial dis- 
jnites investigation act, of which I was a member. 

In reply I beg to state that I Iiave a very clear recollection that IRr. Kent, the 
general manager of the telegraph company, and other oflicers of the company, 
testified that a schedule embodying a working agreement and specific rates of 
wages with tlaur tidegraphers was a very satisfactory and desirable arrange- 
ment. That during the year or more which such arrangement had been in 
effect that the company had fouml it useful in many respects, and the com- 
pany preferred such an arrangement with its employees. 

Mr. W. J. Camp static! that he was opposiKl to the arrangement, but upon 
(ross-examination admitted that he had nothing to do with the matter of super- 
intending or directing the employees; that his business with the company was 
confined to the mechanical part of the coinpany’s eciuipment ; and also admitted 
that he knew tiiat the oflicers of the company who had charge and superin- 
tendence of the employees w<‘re in favor of the arrangement. 

I expect to he passing ilirough Chi<‘ago some time during the first week in 
May and will h(‘ glad to see you if you arc in town. 

Yours, fraternally, 


D. Campbell. 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

General Statement. 

Tlie position of the commerci.al telegraphers in the industrial field is en- 
tirely different from that of any other body of wageworkers. In order to com- 
pare their position witli any other union it would be necessary to combine all 
the employers in a given* industry througiiont tiie United States into two, and 
both of tho.se opi^oseil to organization of employees and controlling directly or 
indirectly 80 or 90 per cent. Capital has reached its apex in the telegraph. It 
lias but one more step to take to attain a complete monopoly— that is, for the 
Western T’nion and I’ostal to comtiine. Capital can go no further in tliat, in- 
dustry. So far as t^io union ts concerned, that combination already exists. 
The two companie.s are combined against it. They fight it relentlessly with the 
tremendous power inlierent in tlie unrestricted monopoly and control of the 
jobs. Th('y coerce, ilisoharge, and blacklist, and until recently not a finger was 
lifted in all the vast machinery of the Government to stop the.s^3 grave abuses 
of coriiorate power. 

Workers in the telegraph feel fliat they are entitlwl to protection In tlieir 
rights as citizens from the Government. Whether right or wrong, we feel 
among the chief functions of a Government are to protect tlie weak from the 
strong and to dispense justice impartially. Tlie Government has authorized 
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ftiKl )>ermltted these hirge aggregations of capital called corporations— a verit- 
able corporate Prometheus turned loose upon the community to ravage and de- 
spoil at will. Whatever Interest the Government has dlsplavetl heretofore has 
been in business and property ills, while it has permitted these corporations to 
grow into giants and to cruelly exploit and run roughshod over every right a citi- 
zen is supix)sed to possess. We, as a craft, have fought this battle for 50 years. 
We have won and we have lost. In that time we have fought three different 
groups of capitalists m control— the Vanderbilts, then the Goulds, and now the 
Morgan-Rockefeller combination, represented through the financial house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of which Jacob Schiff is a member. The policy has always 
been the same — bitter hostility to exercising in the telegraph industry political 
rights we have as citizens of the Republic— and, as an eminent lawyer who testi- 
fied before this commission said, we have industrial absolutisms that absolutely 
set aside, and nullify the political principles on which this country is based. 

We tele^aphers feel bitterly this injustice. We do not think many crafts can 
show such merciless exploitation and unjust treatment covering so long a period 
of time. 

With this preliminary explanation and protest we proceed to our statement. 


Supplemental Statement Filed with the United States Commission on 
Indi'stkial Relations by S. J. Konenkamp, International President, and 
Wescky Russell, International Sec retary-Treasurer, oe the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, July P, 1914. 

Under date of December 20, 1913, the undersigned ofiicers of the Commercial 
Telegrapliers’ Union of America filed a declaration of charges with the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, and the following is submitted In 
am])]ification of the same. 

The various charges are set forth herein in the form of snldieads for the 
additional data sulmiitted in support of those contentions. This data covers 
only a fcuv of many specific instances, and it can be supplemented by additional 
facts if necessary. 

what are the general ’conditions oe employment? 

“The Western T'nion and Poslal Telegraph Cos. employ over 70 per cent of 
the commercial telegraphers in the United States The great majority of com- 
mercial telegi-aphers are compelled to apply to and are dependent upon these 
two companies for continuous employment.” 

According to our estimates there are 20,000 commercial telegraphers in the 
United States. Of this number the Western Union employs over 12,000, or 59 per 
cent ; the Postal 4,500, or 22.5 per cent ; there are employed on leased wires about 
or 14.5 per cent, divided ns follows: Press, l.iX)(), or 5 per cent* broker 
1,500, or 7 per cent ; other leases, 5(K1, or 2.5 p(*r cent. There are. about GOO 
wireless telegniph(‘i-s, or ,3 per cent of the whole, while the calfie companies em- 
ploy about 200, representing 1 per cent. 

“ Concerns leasing private wires from these companies hire their own teleg- 
raphers. AVhere wires are leased, the contract stipulates that tlie telegr.apher 
( ]ii})loyed by tlie lessee must he satisfactory to the telegraph company.” 

These leased wires are rented from the Western Union, Postal, and’Americaii 
Telephone & Telegraph Cos. (long-distance Roll kdeiihoiaf). Of the 3,000 
telegrapliers employed in this s<‘rvi(‘e it is estimated that over one-half are 
working on wires lease<] from the Western Union and Postal. 

The following is an excerpt from the Western Union contract : 

“ Second. Tlie second part — hereby promi.se»-and agre^. — to pay to the first 

party for the use of said wire, as heroin specified, the sum of dollars 

) per annum in eipial monthly installment of dollars (.$ ) at 

the beginning of each and every month during the continuance of the agree- 
ment ; and the second part — also agree — to furnish and pay the .salaries of 

operators to work salil wire in oflice — ; .said operators shall be siibiect 

to approval of and satisfactory to tlie first party, and shall not while in the. 
service of the second part — bo employed by or have any business connection 
Svith any otlier party or parties without tin* consent of the first party * * 

“ This clause has lHH‘n used to enforce the tliscliarge by another employer of 
men obnoxious to the lessor.” 
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In 1908 several concerns operating leased wires canceled their agreements 
with our union. We were told by >soine of our hK’ul oitlcers that these cancella- 
tions were due to the pressure exerted by the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

In 1905 the Coinincrcial Telegraphers’ Union of America entered int<i agi-ee- 
ments with the Publishers’ Press and Scripps-McRae League. These consoli- 
dated later under the name of the United ih-ess Associations, which assumed 
the existing contract. The agreement was still in elT4‘ct in March, 1908, when 
R. C. Clowry, president and general manager of the WeSuOrn Union Telegraph 
Co., notified H. B. Clarke, president of the United Press Associations, tluit un- 
less his association broke its agreement with our union that the wires of the 
Western Union Co. would be pulled out of every newspai^er receiving the 
United Press service. After a warm discussion IMr. Clarke declared that in- 
asmuch as the union had lived up to its agreement in every way that his asso- 
ciation would observe the conditions of tlie contract until its expiration in 
September of tliat year. At that time Mr. Clarke notified tlie union that the 
agreement would not be renewed, and gave as his reason therefor the attitude 
of tile Western Union. 

Mr. Clarke stated that his association was willing and anxious to sign a new 
ngroeinent if the union could protect them against the reprisals of tiie Western 
Union, l)ut tlie union could not guaranlec such protection, and the agreement 
was not renewed at that time. 

James W. O’Brien, of Seattle, Wash., went on strike against the Assoctnted 
Press in 1907. During tlie strike he was an a<‘tive worker for the union, and 
thins incurred the enmity of the Associated Press, the Western Union, and tlm 
Total Telegraph Cos. 

After the strike torminatetl, O'Brien was hii'cd and his wages pai<l by the 
United Press Associations to work for them at Bidlinghani, Wash, Tlie Belling- 
ham circuit was a Western riu(*n lease, aiui this company forced tlie United 
Press to discharge O’Brien under the provisions of clause 2 of their contract 
quoted above. 

The above instances are specific and can l)e substantiated easily. Thei’C are 
many similar casens involving various lessees. Wliile soine of tiiose can l>e 
proven, there are otliers where it miglit l)e difficult to prove beyond a doubt 
that the Western Union infImMue was ladiind tlie dis( h:irg{» and l>l;uklist{ng of 
the men OJuployed upon leases, but such men base b'll, il.e el'i'eet iievertljeless. 

OlM’OSiriON TO r.NlON. 

“Both comjiauies, while oslensihly k(*en competitors fm* Imsiuess, ha\e la‘en 
a unit in figliting the union. Both diseliarge union men if known. As a result, 
men must hold their membership .secretly.” 

The Western Union telegraph officials have madt* no secret of tludr lu»s<ility 
to any of its employees iioliling memhership in a labor union. Tins iias lu'cn 
the attitude of the company for nearly 50 years, and as eaidy as 1S70 and 188,'! 
telegraphers entering the service of this comi>any were c(nupelle«l to sign iron- 
clad oaths, swearing that they would “fortliwith abandon any and all memher- 
ship, connection, and affiliation with any org.inizarum or society, wliether secret 
or open, which in anywise attempts to regulate the conditions of my service or 
payment therefor, wliile in the employnamt Jiow undertaken.” Within the last 
few years men have been rtYjuired to make similar atlidaviis in onler to secure 
reemployment, and the officials of the company have willnn this time statial in 
emphatic terms that no telegrapher who was a imunher of eitlnu* the (kimrner- 
cial Telegraphers^ T^nion of America (»r the Dnliu* of Raili-oad Telegraphers 
could work for the Western Union if sucii memhership was known to tlie com- 
pany officials. 

President Carlton has told discharged employees that tlie only reason for 
their dismissal was their snspect/Ml memhership in the C. T. U. A. or the O, R. T. 
The same inforniation'has lietui vouclisafed liy subordinate oflicials on imuierous 

occasions. , , . 

The following pi^rsons are selei-ted from a lai-go nnmher who can be named 
to verify these statements: In New York, J. J. Rafter, J. W. Rutter, F". R. 
Johnson, C. A. Simpson, K. F. Fagan, K. Gtiffney, J'\ H. Betls, A. Bartholomew, 
J. H. Doremus, H. M, Kelly, and Mis.s Hihla F. Kvi'u.sim; in Buffalo, F. P. 
Jone.s, Ray Oilliiis, jmd J. C. Hoover; in IMttshurgli, J. W. Bleakney and A. F. 
Harrison; in Portland, Oreg., A. H. ITageman; in Los Angelos, W. N. Hlekman ; 
in Chicago, F. FI Abbott, L. S. Livingston, P. P. Jones, Thor J. Benson, Charle.s 
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E. Shea, Doc Everoingham, ami IL A. Maraulay ; in Baltimore, O. A. Hammond • 
and in Nashville, Term., Jolrn II. Ht'er and A. B. Dnrrett. 

In this connection you will also find in the copies of the T’ornmercial Telegra- 
phei-s' Journal, tiletl with the comnrission, the following : 

Volume 10, No. 6 (June, 1912), correspondence between T. N. A’ail, then presi- 
dent of the Western Union, and S. J. Konenkurnp, international president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, dealing with discharge of nren in 
various parts of the country on account of their membership In the union (pp. 
225-237). 

Volume n, No. 12 (Dee., 1913), and volume 12, Nos. 1. 2, and 3 (.Tan., Feb., 
and Mar., 1914), an exiM)s(^ of what followed tlie efforts of President Konon- 
kamp to retich an amicable understanding with tlie Western Union. Docu- 
mentary evidence is r>resented in these issues of tlie Journal sliowing that men 
and women were emp]oye<l us spotters by this corporation \inder a diiof si>ecial 
agent in an effort to destroy the telegrapher.s’ union; tlnit in the furtherance 
of this work bribery, burglary, ami larceny, as well as other wrongful acts, 
were resorted to; that as a result of i>ad<le<i reports turned in by these S]X>t- 
ters and other employees engaged in this work Imndreds of nonunion men were 
discharge<l, the simtters having reported tiiern as belonging to tlie union. Botii 
union and nonunion men were blacklisteil on aeconnt of false ri'poi ls turneil in 
by the.se spotters. In this expose letters ami notes signed by T. V. Cook, then 
general siiix^rintendent at Cliicago; W. .1. Lloyd, now general manager at Den- 
ver; T. W. Carroll, now superintendent at Chii ago; and R. M. Slaxunaker, chief 
special agent, are reproduced, showing that the entire campaign of destruction 
was being carried on under the diredion of Vioe IM-esidont Belvidere Brooks, 
while other corn'spondence piihlislied connects Presidiait Ni'wconil) Carlton with 
the otl er oflicials in tliis work. 

Tiie original letters are in tiie j>oss<*ssi<ai of tla‘ undersigned and lliey stand 
ready to produce tlie same at any time. 

THE POSTAL 'I KLF.iiU API F CO. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. inaintaimMl a neutral attitude upon the qiiostion of 
thi'ir telegraphers helonging lo a lal»or union until 1907. During tlie fall of 
that year the Postal IVlegraiih Employees’ Assmaation was formeil, and is still 
maintained by that danpaiiy. No (Aies are pahl i>y the employtx's, l>ut all are 
expectetl to hold inemhershlp therein. President ^fackay made the statement 
a few yi'iirs ago that practically all the PiKstal employees were members. Since 
that time (1907) this company comjHds telegraphers, as a condition of entering 
or namiining in the service, to ass(*nt to tlie following pledge: 

“ 1 am not a inemiHn' of any union, and hereby agree not to join any union 
or organization hostile to the interests of the company wliile in its employ.” 

The Postal Co., relying uixin tiiis pledge to hohi its telegraphers aloof from 
any union movement, has not Imim so aggressive in its opixisition to the G. T. 
U. A. as the Western Union. Nevertlieless when any test of its attitude has 
been made, the company’s position was siuevn in a decided manner. The most 
recent illustration of this fact is lo be found in Chicago, where T. D. Costello. 
W. T. Russell, W. R. Peck, A. R. Bates, J. S. T.owis, and A. W. Rolir, among 
others, attend.ed a meeting of the Chicago local of tlie Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America on April 26 last. Within throe weeks thereafter every one 
of tiiese men were discharged, and the ri'asons given for tlieir di.sinissal were 
so absurd as to permit of no otlmr conclusion except that their inernl>ership 
in the union was the real reason for discliarge. Tn’the ooiwse of their efforts 
to SK'cure reinstatement, those men had an interview with Supt. AVilllams, and 
at that interview one J. A. Block, who was discharged aliout the same time, was 
present. Unionism was discussed, and Mr. Blo< k remarked that if lie had been 
cliseliargwl for belonging to the O. T. U. A. th^' ofticials \j'ere mistaken. At this 
time Williams had a pad in front of him containing the names of the men dis- 
charged, and he was seen to nuirk “T. N. P.,” meaning “Chief Operator Pow- 
ers,” and “0. T. U. A.,” meaning Oomraeroial Telegraphers’ Union of America, 
thereon. lie also place<l an “X” after Block’.s name, and Block was the only 
one of the numbt'r reinstated. 

All of the men discharg(xl applied to the Western Union for employment, and 
after an Investigation hy the ofTkdals of that company work was denied them. 

On Sunday. Septemi>er 1, 1912, Tiuhor Sunday \\as observed in a number of 
churches in New York. The New York Globe of Saturday, August 31, carried 
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on its front page In large type a screamer head reading, “Postal Warns Its 
Employees Away from Cathedral,” and in the story underneath there was an 
interview with Supt. G. F. Leonard, stating that any of the Postal employees 
who attended the services at the Cathedral on the following night, when “ labor ’* 
would be discussed by Cardinal Farley, would risk dismissal from the company’s 
service. On the following (Sunday) morning this warning was repeated in the 
newspapers as not only applying to the Cathedral, but to churches of all de- 
nominations where Labor-Day services were being held. 'The company’s posi- 
tion was made clear as being thoroughly opposed to all labor unions or the dis- 
cussion of unionism. 

In September of 1910 Henry I^ynch, Fred Fix, T. A. Dalton, Edward Kelly, 
W. E. Hamilton, and others attended a meeting of telegraphers held in Chicago 
where unionism was disciisse<l. Within two or three days thereafter practi- 
cally all of these men wore discharged, and when they asked for a reason the 
Chicago officials of the company told the men that they were dismissed for “ dis- 
loyalty in attending a union meeting.” The Western Union refused to employ 
any of these men. 

S. S. Ulerich, former secretary of the Chicago local of the union, was re- 
employed by the Postal early in 1910 upon the assurance of his friends that he 
was no longer a member of the union, and if given employment would not 
agitate or in any way espouse the cause of unionism. The ban which had been 
placed upon the Chicago telegrapliers after the strike of 1907 was lifted about 
this time and those who had been exiled in Canada and various parts of the 
United States were permitted to return to their homes. These men, after their 
arrival, would look up Ulerich, thus giving the officials of tl»o company great 
concern, since it Is an unwritten law of the telegraph that men employed by 
them shall not meet too often without being watched. If the reports of the 
stool pigeons show that the conversations of these men are along lines disap- 
proved hy the companies, some of the men are discharged and forced to leave the 
city. Thus in Ulerich’s case the officials informed him that on account of his 
poptdarity they were forced to discharge him. Ulerich denied having anything 
to do with the union and insisted that the men would not let him alone, but he 
was discharged nevertheh'ss, and was barred by the l\’estern T^nion, although 
both companies were very short of men. 

During tlic summer of 1913 the United Press Assoclat'/ons borrowed William 
Schwinger from the New Ycu’k Postal oflico Ibr vacation r(‘liefs. When Schwin- 
ger was released by the Unit<Hl Pr<‘ss in October ho returned to the Postal, but 
was denied reinstatement. Then he seeur(‘d a i)osl(ion with the Western Union, 
but within a few days was inforim'd that the Postal officials had sent word that 
Schwinger was not reliable, and for this reason he was discharged. 

In 1912 R. F. Ruppel and W. P. :McKnight quit the Postal at Chicago in good 
.standing and applied to the Western Ihiion for work. Tlie W. U. officials 
wrote out a request to the Postal for the record of these men, who were told 
to come back in an hour. ^\'hen they returne<l they were informed that the 
W. U. could not use them, although the company was short handed at that time. 

H. M. Kelly, of New York, un<ier»date of ^Mareh 2t>, 1912, writes: 

“On or about September 17, 1011, I applic<l to the Postal Telegraph Co. for 
a position. I had a letter of introduction to Manager J. J. Whalen, who or- 
dered that I should be tested. I told Mr. Whalen that I had not been tele- 
graphing fr»r some time. The test was satisfactory, and the application blank 
was marked ‘first class.’ 

“ Mr. Whalen then asked me if I was not among those who had been dis- 
mis.sed by the Western Union in August, and I told him that I was. Then I 
recounted my experience with the W. U. officials and .said that I did not know 
even now why I had been dismissed. :Mr. Wliakm stated that althongh he 
needed men at that time he could not employ me, inasmuch as I could not 
furnish reference fron\ my last inifdoyer. He stated that there were several 
other.s whom he was forced to let go for the same reason, and mentione<l that 
among those were G. K. Browning, C. E. Knight, and one or two others.” 

Early in 1911 a Mrs. Hanson, of Rock Island, III., made application to the 
Western Union In Chicago for a position and stated in her application that she 
was a member of the Commercial Telegraphers’ T’nion of America. Superin- 
tendent J. F. Looney, of the Postal, wrote a letter to Ills manager at Rock 
Island, under date of February 18 , 1911 , rending as follows: “For your In- 
formation. Former operator Miss Hanson has phir*ed ar>pllcation with the 
Western TTnion Telegraph Co. wltli a postscript that she is a member of the 
C. T. U. A., Chicago local.” 
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Paul Fausel, of Trenton, X. J., under date of April 20, 1910, writes: 

“A couple of weeks aso one of the Postal boys put an application blank in a 
sealed envelope and addressed it to one of the Western Union operators. 
* * * In some manner tlie W. U. manager got the enevelope, and it is not 

sure whether he opened it or not. Anyway he got tlie application and promptly 
turned the matter over to his superintendent in Philadelphia with the request 
that it be taken up with the I'ostal superintendent there. The I’ostal superin- 
tendent came to Trenltdn and proceeded to haul over the coals every operator 
ill the otlice.” 

W. N. Hickman, of Los Angeles, under date of October 18, 1010, writes : 

'*1 found that 1 was queered with all tlie railroads and could not obtain em- 
ployment with them.” (This was after he had been discharged by the Western 
Union.) 

These excerpts are taken from letters written to us. 1'hey could be fol- 
lowed back year after year throughout the history of the telegraph, but they 
tire indicative of the methods used. Men are peremptorily discharged for any 
or no reason and then the deadly system of references and blacklisting does the 
rest. The companies demand two weeks’ notice from the telegraphers who seek 
to resign their positions and will blacklist them for “quitting on short notice,” 
but they discharge their men without a moment's warning whenever they see 
lit to do so. 

In December, 1911, and early in 1012 about 40 men were discharged by the 
Western Union in Chicago for supposed union athliations. These men- were 
unable to secure emi)loyment with the Postal. The same comlition existed at 
that time in New York and nearly every large telegraphic center. 

STKIKKS. 

Constant and unremitting oppression leads to strikes, etc. 

There have been three strikes nation wide in characUa* as a result of the 
Western Union’s tactics, which have been emulate<l by the Postal. The first 
strike in 1S70 lasted two weeks, the second in 1883 lasted one month, while 
that of 1007 was of three months’ duration. 

• HOUaS AM) WAGES. 

“That as a result of this continued throttling of telegraphers’ union, wages 
are now lower tlmn they were 40 years ago, while the cost of living has 
greatly increased. l>uring this lime the capitalization of Die telegriij)!! com- 
I>anios has doubled ami trebled.” 

o/rorn tcstUnony ialcoi from the iovcstiyniUms of Somlc ('ommittcc on Ikiuca- 
tion (tud ijtbor in 

• 

Testimony of John Camphell, president of the Proiherhood of Telegraphers of 
llie toiited States and Canada, August Vi, 18S« (pp. 103, 104) : 

“ Q. YTai have told us tliat lliere lias been a systematic reduction in the 
rates of coinpensation paid to oiierators ever since 1870V — A. l"es, sir. 

“ Q. What were tlie rate.s of wages at that time and prior to that time? — 
A. They were mueli greater than tliey are at jiresent, probably 35 or 10 piT 
cent higher. 

“ Q. Extending back for how many ytairs? — A. Pack to about the hegimiing 
of the war, tiiere was quite an increase in the eompensation» of telegraphers. 
The Government, of cour.se, was compelletl to have a large number of operators 
for military purposes. 

“ Q. So that tliere was a greater demand for telegraiih operators at that 
time? — A. Y es, sir. Tlie average pay for lirst-efciss operators in 1870 was from 
.$90 to $115 or $120 per month. It had been gradually Increasing to that point 
from about 1860 to 1861.” 

Testimony of John S. MeClellnnd, seerelary of the executive eommittee, 
Ivnights of Labor, a telegrapher and a inomher of the Protherhood of Teleg- 
raphers (p. 184) ; 

*' Q. Put the wages you say were 25 to 30 or 40 per cent higlier? — A. The 
wages, for instance in 1873 in Omaha rangeil at $100 a month, ami they are now 
$80; in New Orleans they were $125 a month, and they are now $80; In Rich- 
mond, Vii., they were $115 a month, ami they are now $80 and less. 
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“ Q. And while the profits of the company have largely increased, it has 
diminished the pay of its operators?— A. Yes, sir; in this city the wages, which 
raiige<l at $118 to $120 a month some years ago, are now $80.” 

Testimony of H. \V. Orr (p. 178) : 

“ In 1878 I was getting $95 per month and in 1883 I am getting $75. 

‘‘ Q. Did you make the same number of hours in 1873 that ymi made in 
1883? — A. Just about. 

“Q. Nine hours a clay? — A. Seven hours for night Work and nine liours for 
<luy work. 

Q. Is that the rule all over the country? — A. Yes, sir. In New York the 
oi^erators atre paid for anything over seven hours, in Philadelphia tliey ar(‘ not.” 

Testimony of Eugene .i. D*(Y>nnor, Boston, member executive board Brother- 
liooil of Telegraphers (pp. 187, 188) : 

*• It is well known that tlie compensation now as compared with the compen- 
saitioa in 1870 is ailH)Ut one-half less. I think tlie average would he perliaps 
on(‘-third less. Salaries in tliose days ranged from $100 to $125 a montli ; now 
the average first-class sahiry is certaiiidy not ov(‘r $80 a month and liartlly tliat. 
Eight years ago 1 entered the Boston otiice. At that time there w(‘re not less 
tlian 10 men tiiere receiving from $0.5 to $100 a montli; now tliere is just one 
who j-e<eives more than $90 a month — lie i*(‘ceives $!>.5. There are thn*c^ wlio 
receive $90 each, and the rest of the salaries range from $70 down to $40 a 
month.” 

Testimony of P. J. Tierney (p. 224) : 

“I worked in Omaha (1872) in tlie office of the Western I'liLon Telegrajili 
Oo., and received $100 a month. In 1870, I think it was, I came back to New 
55u-k and received $80 a month. Since that time my salary lias been raised to 
$0.5 a montli. I am now 28 years of age. * * 4 ’(mi yeai’s ago I n'ceived 

$100 a month, and now I receive only $9.5, and without an organization .to 
protect me in my salary I .see nothing in the future but that 10 years hence 
I shall be receiving $10 less titan I receive now, or ix'rhaiis not even so much as 
that.” [lie was a true prophet.] 

” Q. I want to call your attention to what you have stated as a fact, and 
wliat others have also stated, namely, that as rule, at all seasons of the years 
in the service of the \\’e.stern Union Telegraph Co., when a high-priced man is 
discharged another man is employed to take his plact^-at a lower rate than he 
was receiving. How long has that hccn tlie policy of tlie company or the 
fact? — A. It has been tlie fact ever since I can remember. 

“ Q. You can remember the business as far hack as 1870? — A. Yes, sir. 

“ Q, No earlier? — A. Tliut was the time 1 btK!ame cuimected with tlie busi- 
ness. 5\'lien 1 was employed in tlie ollice as an office hoy tlim-e were many op- 
erators in tlie operating d(‘partnieiit (.New York City) who were receiving 
$118 a month, which was then first-class pay. A first-class man who shoulrl 
go to that office to-day and apply for a position and get employment would have 
to do more work than tlie* first-class man did in 1879, by reason of tlie increase 
in business, and would receive only $85 a montli, or pei-hajis less.” 

From the above it will be scen-tliat between 1870, tlie date of the first teleg- 
raphers’ strike, and 1883 the average wage.s of first-class telegraphers ^^'ere 
reduced by tlie IN’estern Union Telegraph (’o. fi-orii 30 to 40 per cent, or from 
a range lietween $ltK) and $125 per month in 1870 wages Avere drotnied to $80 
and $85 in 1883. This caused anotiier .strike in 1883. in tlie 24 years lietween 
1883 and 1907 tlie average wage for first-class men was further reditceil until 
it stood at $70 and $75 in 1907. Tliis caused tlie Western Union men to organize, 
and a general I (A per ceiit increase was forced from the company, tlie first in the 
history of the telegi'afiii. Despite tliis conces.sion feeling was so bitter against 
the company a strike followed, which lasted threi^ moiiihs ami was lost. Fol- 
lowing tlie strike the company “took back” its increase, leaving the men (this 
don’t include the souths) abouhAlie same or worse off than before tlio increase. 

We cite herewith a table giving the range of wages paid i>er month to first- 
class operators from 1870 to 1914, divideil into four periods, 1870, 1883, 1908, 
1914. It sltould be understood that the salaries quoted here are the maximum 
for first-class telegraphers with years of exiierlence. Tlie low figure quoted 
is that paid men coming from other cities or otlicr companies. Their previous 
rating is not a factor; thu.s if a telegrapher receiving $100 In New York 
Western Union wishetl to transfer to Chicago Western Union for any reason 
he would have to resign in New York. Then uixm arriving at Chicago, if hired 
t)Y the Western Union, it would be at $75 or $80. The highest figure quoted 
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In 1014 is pnlfl to only a very small pt'rcenla^ro of operators wlio work so- 
called “fast wires.” On these wires three and four times the am<uint of work 
done in 1870 is exacted for a smaller wage than was paid at that time. The 
maximum for nonlwnus is from $5 to $15 less. 


Cit\. 

1S70 

im 

[ 1907 

190S 

lull 

New York 

S9C>-$120 

$.S0-$S.3 

$75-«.s6 

*7.3-$HO 

$7.>-$100 

Chicago 

y*)- 11.3 

73- .SO 

7.3- 90 

73- SO 

75- 100 

Rhilafielphia 

90- 10.3 

7.3- SO 

7,3- SS 

70- SO 

70- 90 

Boston 

90- 10.3 

70- 75 

70- 85 

70- 75 

70- 90 

Buffalo 

S-V 105 

70- SO 

03- S2i 

0.3- 70 

0.3— 8.) 

New Orleans 

lOO- 12.3 

73- S3 

70- 77 

70- 73 

03- S3 

Richmond, Va 

90- 113 

[ 70- SO 

6<)- 77 

00- 70 

0.3- S5 

Omaha, Nehr 

9»f 110 

7.3- .S() 

70- So 

0.3- 75 

05- S3 

San Francisco 

90- 11.3 

.SO- .S3 

.so- hS 

7.'r- SO 

i SO- 100 


The minimum rate of pay in 1S70 was upward of .$.50 p(‘r montli, while in 
1914 it is $50 per month. The present scale rang<‘S from $30, with .$5 differ- 
ence, np to $100. Each increase is limited to $."> and is only obtainable after a 
battle ^eith a system of re<l tape especially designer! to delay action, shift 
resiKHisibility, and stall off the victim. Thus tlie average wage and the office, 
as well as the district expcmses, are kept down. 

In 1910. as one result of the strike, c<udroI of the lV(‘st('rn Union passc'd to 
the Tolo]>hone Trust. Tli(‘se nam had m<n*e modern id(‘as of how to get more 
work from the man for les,s money proixadionately tlian tlieir prodcct‘ssors. 
They announced an increase in wages, followtMl by a .systematic spec‘ding-iip 
system. jMen on so-cnlle<l “ fast wires” days received $J(K) per month for doing 
the same amount of work the ci.nnpany under the “bonus” system would have 
to pay $1.50 for, and on niglits $00. The pcTcentage ro(*eiving tin? maximum of 
$KM) is v<‘ry small indeed. In the Chicago oflico, omi)]oying probably 1,1(X) or 
1,200 in tlie operating department, not over 2 or 3 per cent of men working 
wires get the maximum. Eirst-class men are being lured daily at Chicago, New 
York, and other large cities at $7.5 and $80. That is the prevailing wage for 
first-class men. • 

In the period noted above, and partiPnhirly betwt'en 1SS3 and lOftS, iiearly all 
classes of wage eariiei*s have secured marked advances in wages, and a consid- 
eralde reduction in hours. T('legrai>hors stand out in ratiier striking <‘ontrast 
in this general wage movement, a.s they are, on the whole, much worse off as to 
wages than they were 2.5 to 4-5 years ago, whilst their hours of labor are prac- 
tically the same. 

h\)r a g(X>d description of the inhuman treatment by the Western Union of its 
employees read chapter 4 of The Telegraph Monopoly, by ITof. Frank l*arsons, 
entitled “ Abuse of the employing power ” : • 

“Th(‘re lias been no reducti(»n in working hours in 30 years, although tlie 
amount of work has been greatly increas<‘d tlfi'ougii systematic speeding-up sys- 
tems. The fixed hours of labor are only nominal. Over 50 pm* cent of tlie 
enijiloyees are c‘ompelled to work overtime in order to make a deceiir. living. 

“amount of woi:k. 

“The amount of work lias iargi^ly iiu*i*('ased. Tn ISTb, 1.50 nu'ssagrs ;ind less 
were regarded as a goo«l day's work, lly LSS:}, 270 to wmv demaudeil, and 
toHJay the limit of human enduranc-e is exacted from liios»‘ reiviving the maxi- 
mum, wliicii is $IH) and (>u so-cailed fast wires 5<K) and 000 messiiges ixu’ 

ilay, and even more, are common, and Iht' men are constantly being spurred on 
to try and ex<‘tH?d this, • 

“ IIOI us OF WOKK. 

“ Tn 1883 the hours of work were: Day work, eight hours; nights, seven and 
one-half hours. Tliese hours are tlie same t«Mlay, with tlie addition of various 
Impositions designcnl to make the ojierator hear the entire burden of periods of 
dull busino.ss, such as the waiting li.st, extension fif day trlck.s into iiiglit work 
at nine Iionrs iier day, etc. 

“Overtime is paid for at the rate of seven hours piT day after one has 

worked a full day.” 
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EXTRA LIST. 

This should be called the swentinp: list The men on extra have no 
regular assignment. They are required to show up every day and will lay 
around the olllce awaiting the convenience of the company. They may wait 
from one to five hours before getting on. He may not get on at all, but he 
receives nothing for this waiting time. They may be marked off at, say, 3 In 
the afternoon and told to report again in a half hour or an hour. Then they 
may be put on again for 30 minutes and at the end of that time marked off. 
Extra men are required to report again at 5.30 p. m. for the night shift and 
often wait until 7 or 8 p. m. before being assigned. If they do not get on, they 
have nothing to do until early the next morning. During all this sweating the 
extra men may not have made a full day. 

The Western Union has stock-market names for this sweated labor. Extra- 
list victims are designated “ common ” and “ preferred.” 

SPLIT TRICKS. 

These tricks are usualiy part day and part night. For Instance, tho.se 
assigned to these tricks wlli show up at 9 a. m. and work until 2 p. m. or until 
off. They are on again at r>.30 ]). m. for tlie night sliift, to work until marked 
off. Split-trick time is computed at the rate of seven and one-half hours at 
some points and eigltt hours at others for the day. 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH CO. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. entered llie telegraph field in 1883 sliortly after tlic 
end of the commercal telegrapliers’ strike of that year. Jolm W. IMackay was 
the ciiief owner of the company and furnished most of the capital for its organi- 
zation, and the telegrapliers built it up and made it what it is. 

The telegraphers of the country wei‘e led to believe that llieir hopes for indus- 
trial emancipation would come through this new competitor of the Western 
I’nion, and imhiiod with a bitterness against tlie older company on account of 
its appresslve tactics even those telegraphers employed by tlie Western Union 
stood ready to lend their aiil and support to the new '/:om])any. In fact, while 
Jolm W. Mackay furnished the money, tile real growth of the Postal was due to 
its being able to capitalize the telegrapliers’ hatred for tlie Western Union and 
turn it into monejL 

The Postal telegraphers usually received about tlie same compensjiiion as 
those employed by tlie AVestern Union, but it was a liaven of refuge for tlie 
blacklisted workers, and iliis in the long run gave the Postal ti supply of labor 
that proved to be the ciieapest by reason of its liigher ellicieney alone. 

Up to and inclmling the formation of tlie (’ommorcial Telegraphers’ TTiion in 
1002, the Postal Telegraph Co. maintaine<i a neutral altitude on the question of 
unioiiism, and tlie telegraphers tliemselves were prone to reciprocate. However, 
with tlie increased cost of living and the declining wage of telegraphers, the 
Postal telegraphers songlit to have tlieir wages increased In lOOO. A movement 
for the same pun>ose developed among the leiegraphers employed by tlie Western 
Union and resulted in tlie Western Union advancing wages 10 per cent. Gen- 
eral IManagor AA'. II. P>aker. of the Postal Telegraph Co., announced a similar 
increase upon the part of the Postal. 

In the meantime a set of rules and a wage scale was adopted by tlie Postal 
covering a niiniCior of different cities, and General Msmag('r P»aker resigned. 
Humor had it that his retirement was due to Ills failure to keep the teleg- 
raphers in check and tliat his successor, E. J. Nally, was chosen for the purpose 
of joining hands with the Western ITiIon Telegraph Co. to combat the union. 
The telegraphers felt a change of attitude on tlie part of the under officials. 

Tlie grievance against tlie AA\^storn Union grew more acute. The officials of 
that company were determined to disrupt and di.slodge and, If possible, to dis- 
rupt the union. The Postal officials .seemed to be In .sympatiiy. A strike was 
declared against tlie AVestern Union and Postal in San Francisco, but settled 
amicably. Then the AVestern Union forced a runaway strike at Los Angeles 
and the Postal telegraphers followed suit, believing that the two companies 
were united in their antagonism of the union. 

The strike was lost and since that time the Postal has lu^n hut an echo to 
every iwl icy that the AVestern Union saw fit to promulgate. AVhatever is said 
of one applies to the other, except that the Postal has not resorted to criminal 
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jiiensnros. Tli(^ tolep:rapljoi’s, liowevor, havp little choice between them. They 
do feel that the Postal has been an insrate, that wliile everlastingly harping 
upon the advantages of competition and denouncing the Western XTnion for its 
shortcomings, the Postal is just os bad ns the Western Union, plus a hypocritical 
attitude of cleanliness and fair dealing that its conduct has never warranted 
its assuming. 

MARCONI WIRELESS TELEC.RAPH CO. 

We fded with tlie Department of Labor, under date of August 22. 1913, a 
statement pertaining to the conditions under which wireless telegraphers are 
employed. The most important feature at that time was stated to be the 
monopoly of employment established by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 
through its system of leasing their instruments and furnishing the operators. 
While this condition has been ameliorated slightly during the past year, it con- 
tinues to be an important factor. This condition has been brought about 
through a violation of the shipping laws and could not exist without the coop- 
eration of some Government employees. 

Under the law, these oi>erators are a part of the ship’s crew, to be hired by 
the shipowner, but the Marconi Co. does tlie hiring and its employees are re- 
fpiired to sign shipping articles for the nominal salary of 25 cents per month. 
The navigation laws of the United States state that the rate of pay agreed 
upon shall be stipulated in the shipping agreements. There are centain laws 
for the protection of seamen where the rate of compensation is a factor, but 
by this palpable evasion of the law the wireless operator is denied his legal 
rights. One of these is his share in the salvage money. In one case that I 
have in mind, the wireless operator was thus deprived of his share in a heavy 
salvage running into thousands of dollars, although ho was not only the first 
to learn of the vessel in distres.s, btit the entire work of rescue was directed by 
wireh'ss, entailing hours of hard work on the part of the operator. 

The wireless oi)erat()rs are poorly paid. The best evidence of this is the scale 
recently pronuilgatod by the Marconi Co. and published in volume 12. No. 1, 
page 28. of the Commercial Telegraphers’ .Journal, referred to above. This sc.ale 
l>rovi(l(‘s for a mininmm wage of $25 per month at the beginning, which rises 
automalicaily to ,$10 per month at the end of four years and $60 as the maxi- 
mum to he obtaine(l after seven years’ service. AVhife it is true that this includes 
board while on ship, it does not incliVle room and meals wliile in port. The 
operators must also provide their own uniforms and various insignia and gohl 
braid, sin h as may be worn by the ship’s officers. 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

The Associated Tress jiays the lowest wages any press as.sooiation. The 
olhcials of this concern have been antagonistic to anv organization of tele<’’- 
lopliers. This can he attrihuled U> tlie infiuence of thb Western Union Telegrapli 
Co., wliich has always he('n of gn-ar imiortance in the alTairs of the AssoHateil 
l*re,ss. • 

EMI’LOYEKS’ A S.soci A TlnXS EOSTERKl) HA' COMPA VA'. 

Ill these days when welfare uork lias become the subject of so mnoh study 
it may be interesting to nd’er back to the bearings of the Senate (’ommiltce 
on Lducation and Laiior, reterred to above. On page 910 of volume I, under 
date of Soptemlier .3, 1SS3, Norvin Green, jiresident of the AVestern Union, under 
examination ; • 

“ Q. Has it occurred to you that in the management of the business of large 
coipoiations it might be A>'ise to Introdiiee some svstem of assurance or in- 
surance by which provision could be made for the disabilities incident to old 
age and other disability ?— A. I think it very* likely that some such system 
might be adopted which woiihl he useful. * * * Such a .system might be an 

inducement to quiet, continuous, faithful service. * * * I think that if a 
man were actively engaged in a strike or anv disturbance of that sort he 
would forfeit his rights. ★ ♦ ★ 

‘*Q. Perhaps if he had such n right at risk he wouhl he much less likelv to 
take part in the strike. — A. Yes ; and that is exactly the reason Avhy I say that 
the system might be worth consiilering by onr company. * * ** That sub- 

ject has been discusseil in our company, and one of the Veasons why it did not 
receive more consideration was that It was regarded as being against the genias 
of our institutions.” 
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With reference to the stock of tlie company, Prof. Frank Parsons, in liis 
book The Telegraph ^lonopoly, givers the following statement : 

Original Investment $150,000 

Original capital (185:1) 240. (XXJ 

Oapital .stock (1858) ;)85, OttO 

Brownsville line worth $75,000, bought hy issuing 2.000,000 

1865, W. IJ. plant worGi $500,000, sUM-k 5,000,000 

Stock Uivideiitls ( 1865 ) 5, CMX), 000 


Total stock, 1865 6.000,000 

Stock to buy otlier lines 5, .5:42. 000 

Stock (livideiKls _ 1, 678, 000 


Total, 1864_ .. _ . It. 0(X), 000 

Stock <livi(len(ls 11, 0(X), (XH) 


Total. .Taninn-y, IfiOG _ , . 22, 0(X). 000 

Stock to buy IJ. S. Telegrai>h Co., worth $1,445, OOi) _ 7,216,500 

Stock for Aiiier. T(4. Co., worth, perliai)s, $ 1 , 500,000 11,855,100 

Total, 1866 41,040,400 

Stock dividends 5. 060, 0<X) 

Stock for Amei’ican Ihiion and Atlantic A Pacilic ( woi tli to- 
gether about $:4,252.000. aside from rrancliis('s ) over $2:>.000.00l) 
hat as the W. U. already owiied over $4,000,000 of A. A i’., the 

issue was 10, 080. OtX) 

Stock dividends 1.5.000.000 


5\>tal. 1881_.. __ 80.000.000 

Stock for Mutual Union worth about .$5.o;.)0.0< H) 15, 000, (XH) 


05, (HX), 000 

Stock divhU'iids of rc ' ('Ut years 4, 786, 7.50 


Total , 00, 786, 759 

Tlie Westei*n Fnion repoi'ted to the Public Service' Commission of ^lassachn- 


setfs on Octolu’r 10 gross <‘ariiings of .$45.5S2..595 in the year ending .luiiv' 50, 
1015, a gain of $476..507 over tbe preceding yt‘:ii\ 0])ei*n)ing (Expenses i‘('<niired 
$.5,002,284 less tlian in 10i:>. witli a t<»(;il expeJiditure of .$.56,665,576 and hccanse 
of large savings in costs net revenue from wire liiu's of $8,842,818 was $5,412,881 
moi‘e than in tlie pre\ ions year. 

POSTAl. TKLEUHACIt COXirAXY. 

Tlie Posttil 15*legraph Co. is a part of Ihe^^Mackay companies wiiieh is not 
lneoi'[)orated, but is described as a voluntary association under tiie munagement 
of nine trustees. 

Tlie Mackay companies was formed in Decembm-, IIX‘5, and in the Collowing 
year offered the stockholders of the Commercial Cal)le Co., capital $25,000.(H)0, 
the privih'ge of exchanging tlieir stock for sliaivs in tlie Mackay Co. on tin* 
basl.s of $2(X) preferred and $2(.K) common in the Mackay Co. for each $1(X> 
sliaro of Commercial Cable stock. 55ie capitalization of th^‘ Mackay (’o. is 
$.50,(XX).0(X) of 4 per cent cnmnlative preferred and $.50,(X)0,(AK) common stock. 
All of tlie preferred and $41, •180,40 coninmn stock is outstanding. The common 
has been paying 5 pi'r cent per annum, but the coni]>any does not draw from 
its underlying companies any more tlian is need.oil to pay dividends; lienee no 
information as to exai t eai-nings is available. * * 

The Commercial Cable Co. purchased the eiilire sioek of tlie Postal Telegraph 
Co. in 1897, issuing $2,000,(X)0 of bomb, therefor, wiiich are still outstanding 
and pay 4 per cent. ^ - . 

Volume IX, page 200, of the Industrial ( Naumi.ssion Rejiort of 1001. (piotes 
A. B, Cliandlor, chairman of the board of directors, Postal Telegraph (Jo., as 
saying that ids company employs nearly. 9.U00 persons; that the salaries 
telegraph operators ranged from $25 to $85, witli an average of about $60, 
while the salaries of clerks were somewhat less ; that there had been no ehange 
in the rate of pay in 15 years; that the rates of wages paid by the Western 
Union and Postal were n(*arly uniform for the same service; and tliat 9 liours 
constituted a day and 7 hours at night. 
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KONENKAHP EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 30, 1915, 

S. J. Konenkami*. 

International President Commercial '1 clegraidtcrs' I'nion of America, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the IGtli instance in reference to gathering 
information concerning conditions existing at the Western Union’s local ottice 
and the Postal Co.’s local otiice, will say that I have been unable to get any 
dfitiuite line on the Postal Co.’s habits r»r discrimination against its employees, 
<*xcept to say that their men receive far t(X> low a salary in almost every in- 
stance except th(* few old-timers wlio scabbetl during the 1907 strike. These 
old favorite.s get about the same salary as a policeman or a head barber, and 
they think its excellent pay, I reckon — the way they suck hole the company. 
'I’hese said favoi*i(<‘S get about $80 to $90. The (‘ommon operator, who is prob- 
ably a bonus man, or what is known as a gilt-edged operator, get about $70 
per month or about $16 per week, equivalently speaking. This, of course. Is 
not enougli for them to keep their families on in the right way nowadays when 
everything is as iiigli as a cat's back. I know, because I make nejirly $.S0 
per week and can just keep out of debt and believe we don’t live out of the 
ordinary poor man’s way of living. 

Of coiir.se. I coul<l mention the fact that the local Postal office is a sort of 
a “family affair.” The superintendent, IMr. lUchards, married a Miss Ingram. 
Tom Ingram was made chief operator. Tom is Iliehards's brother-in-law. Joe 
Ingram is traflii’ chief. He is another brother. He receives, I think, $95. 
These men were loyal during tlie strike of 1907. Pry ant Fields, the wire 
chief, gets $110, I think. He was loyal. A Mr. Faulk is night chief until 
12.30 a. m. He receives about $1<H), and is a good fellow. ]Mr. Moling is “all- 
night chief,” salary about $95, and anotlier good scout. 

Now, there is little fault to find with the Po.stal people’s local office here. 
It is clean and .sanitary. Nice place to work and good people to work for, ex- 
cept they do not pay the operators a living wage. They put nearly every 
inau that comes up there for work on at $50, $5.5, $60, $65, and $70. The.se 
“ hlockites” must w'ait to get on in the morning until they are wanted. 

Sonority reigns sui)reme regai*dless of what time a man conies around and 
signs up. If I have been working for them only a week and show up at 7 
a. m., and am waiting to he put on, and another man older in the service, local 
service, comes around 1, 2, or 3 hours later and I am still not on and they 
want a man about then, he g(‘t.s on ahead of me. 

But I will have to hand it to the Po.stal over the Western Union, because 
the I^ostal pays a man a bonus for handling over a certain amount of mes- 
sages an hour (over 32, I think) whereas the Western Union makes the men 
w'ork “free bonus” for a straight mea.‘<ley salary. In other w’ords, the 
Western Union has no bonus wires. But I will come to the Western Union 
situation later. 

But, on the other Inind. the Postal, imt unlike their competitor, do not like 
organized labor in their oflice ami will not tolerate their men joining a labor 
union if they can prevent it, and, to my best knowledge, they will discharge 
an operator for joining a tel(*grapher.s’ union: but the reason for said dis- 
charge will not be on account of unioni.sm. but “ fc.r the benefit of the service,” 
or ‘‘your services are no longer required,” etc. I can mention no instance 
where a man wa^j discharged for cairying a teh*graphers’ union card, but I do 
know that they do get tlie .shivers when the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
local secretary drops around and says “howdy.” They won’t talk unionism; 
tliey won’t even think it to themselves, because they fear there might be a 
telepatliist among tl^e chiefs ip the Postal office. These men are slaves, and 
I fear they don’t realize it. They carried the hod for $16 per week. They 
are afraid there is a company “spotter” among the company employees, who 
would find It out if they should got a card. They are afraid to join a union 
and try to better their condition in salary and stick up for a right that is 
coming to every man wlio must work for a living. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co.’s local office conditions and rottenness Is 
the situation I want to call j^our attention to more so than the Postal Co. In 
the first place this office, as far as I can learn. Is being handled by a man under 
the title of chief operator — one Henry O. Costing at the present. (They fire 
their chief operator.^ on fr(X]uent occasions for not making a low enough ex- 
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pense showing compared to that of predecessors.) It seems that the chief 
• oi>erator is a fixture, ostensibly has charge of every employee in the jurisdiction 
of the city limits of Kansas City, Mo., working for the Western Union. How- 
ever, to the best of my knowledge and others, he is told by those higher-ups in 
authority in the East, -Chicago, New York, or other place, to slice salaries, and 
only to put a man on at a salary over $75 per month after he, Costing, has 
obtained permission to do said thing by his .siJi>eriors in Chicago or elsewhere. 
This is approximately ?18 per week. Large income! Should say his authority 
goes this far in the salary line aiul no further. He probably would treat the 
men better if he had his way, but he has not. He is guided by a “ big stick ” 
higher up. If he should refuse to reduce salary and s(’heme as to keeping low- 
salaried men at work and firing out (marking ofi) men receiving .$(55, $75, and 
$80 per month when business slacks up during the afternoons or any time for 
that matter, he would get the can hiimself, so I think it isn’t so inucli his fault 
that the men are slaves. This slave-driving system has been in vog\ie by the 
Western Union people for 20 years, and for the last 7 years has gradually grown 
worse until now the system of cutting every cent off that can be cut and schem- 
ing every possible way to make a showing in some sort of report that goes back 
East, is so bad that they even dock a man 2 minutes if he stays out in the toilet 
over 10 minutes. 


SALARIES AMONG WIRE-WORKING OPERATORS. 

The salaries in the local W. U. otlice range all the way from $55 per month 
to .$80 per month. A few favorites, or “ loyal <luring the 1007 strike,” get $80, 
$85, $90, and in one or two instances $95, as far as I can h'arn. These oper- 
ators, however, who get as much as $80 per month — not (juite .$20 per week to 
be exact — are not more than a total of 10 men in the whole otlice. There are a 
few wire chiefs and traftic chiefs getting within this range, but as I am talking 
about wire-working men, these wire chiefs will be referred to later. 

HOURS. 

Nine hours constitutes a day in the daytime. There is what is known as 
regular extra, wJiich mefins preferred (‘xtra, or in other words, maybe you will 
got in a day’s work if business require!? keeping you on. If not, you are marked 
off. There is what is known as common extra. This is “ starve list,” which is 
very conspicuous, as most of the employees are on this list eking out an exist- 
ence — a “ coffee and ” existence. 

These extra lists and common <^xtra lists work something like — I will say, 
for instance, imagine a large department store paying the clerks for the time 
they are actually waiting on customers and when tlu‘y are not busy they have 
a waiting room where they can spend the time — not being paid for it — blit their 
own time waiting for another customer to come in.’ This is exactly like the 
dear old Western Union here do business with their telegraph employees — that 
is, the men. No, sir; no woman ever lias to*work extra list. They are given 
regular jobs immediately they are <‘nrnlhMl. There is no ladies’ waiting room. 
Is this equality? 

HIRING AND DISCHARGING. 

Changes take place frequently. Operators an* <*oiuing ami going almost every 
day; maybe three or four are hired and maybe three or four are tired for ” the 
benefit of the service,” etc. But iiiort* than often the real reasob is because they 
are susiiecteil of belonging to the telegraphers' union. 

SANITATION. 

» • 

The sanitary conditions in this office an* very bad. ’I'he men’s waiting room 
where the men must sit for hours to be put on duty after they have signed up 
their names, is rotten with vermin ami tobacco juice — no cuspidors being fur- 
nished. Cigarette butts, cigar butts, and a room full of smoke. No ventilation. 
In cold weather one little radiator to warm by. The toilet room is a dirty 
place also, and an awful odor exudes constantly. I understand some one turned 
in a complaint to the health board about these conditions just the other day 
and that the board sent up an Inspector to look it over, and ordered a clean up. 
Whether this clean-up took place I do not know. 

SSSIO*"— S. Doc. 415, (54-1— vol 10 29 
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These conditions exist in other cities as well ns Kansas City, according to 
my own exiK*rience and from what I have heard through others. 

Operators can not have good health and sinmd most of their lime in these 
tubercular geriieridden waiting i^ooms. The ladies’ toilet rooms are kept clean 
and nice, 1 understand, I’h^Te are no cuspidors in tho hallways anti toilet 
rooms and among the men’s Iockei*s. 

l.\ C\SK OF FIKK. 

In case of Rrc these employees would have a chauce if th(‘y could fly out the 
windows. At 0 p. m. a door is locked shutting the exit to the street from tin* 
locker department In order to get their hats and coats the men must gii up 
a flight to tlie lockers, get their things, climb a flight of stairs back to the 
operating room, and come dow’n another staiiwvay to the street. If a tire shouhl 
breiik out there would be little chance to get out of this old rickety building, 
but small worry for the dear old company; a few men with cards might burn 
to deatJi and that would be (>. K. Tliis closing and locking of doors is against 
the local tire regulations. 


CHIEFS. 

Henry G. Gosting is chief operator and lias cliargc of approximately 250 
(‘iiiployees. His duty is to employ and tlischarge and look after things in g<*iH'raI, 
but never in detail except to discliarge men. He looks wise and tries to figure 
out how’ he caii reduce expenses for the dear old company. His salary is about 
^125 ix'r month. Mr. Ousting has charge also of night chiefs and the whole 
oflice in general. He is on duty from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., six days a week. 

W. H. Heyser is night chief oixuator, witli hours from 5 p. ni. to 12.30 a. m. 
He is in pei'sorial charge of opc*rat<>r.s during these hours, and htis a desk where 
he sits mo.st of the time and ktx^ps busy firing out (or marking olT) the high- 
salaried men the first sign of slack business and retains the low-salaried men 
for the wee small hours. These low-salaried Jiu'ii can stay and make all the 
overtime they want after they get in their regular 0 hours, which Is computed 
as a day, if husiness is good. 

A Mr. Anderson, who is known as all-night chief, is in personal charge from 
12.30 a. m. to 8 a. m. His duty is to look intelligent'and watch to see that 
the lowxsalaried men have preferenc-o to remain on duty and that tlie liigh- 
salaried are sliot out, 

P. A. Juvet is day traffic chief in the quad department. He is supposed to 
trallie the business — that is, to .s(*e that the “ohl" l)usjness g<H\s on the wires 
first — but from what I can learn he stands around with an e<;*cleslastioal stare 
on his map and liollers “wlmop ’em up” all day in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the liigh<*r up, Mr. Gosting, to have the men w’ork fast and move 
all the husiness they cuii in as slant a .spu<*e of time a.s possible so that he 
can mark them otf and save that much for the dear old 50 i>er cent dividend 
company. 

Mr. Burns is trallie chief of the automatic department and has immediately 
under him about 40 young girls. The-ve girls must whoop ’em up all the time on 
these autoinatie ma<‘liines. They average around 80 iiiossagc's per hour. The 
automatic machine is a cross betWH‘ii a tyjK'W riter and a gyrosco[)e. It writes 
its own messages, but a litth* girl wiih a big tbiiik must’feed it and incidentally 
she must know' liow to say “ break ’’ and “ go ahea<l ” and “ wait ” on a regular 
Morse wire with her liand and llie girl at the other end of the wire must be 
a good enough optotor to “receive” what she says, A f)erson could learn that 
mucli about teleg!'a!)hy in six weeks — henw company telegraph school depJU’t- 
ment in every office. 

A Mr. I'irgil is an a.ssislani, also in this automatic d(‘parLment. 

mSCKlMlNATION. 

Employees are discriminated against in so far as the low-salaried men are re- 
tained on duty while tlie bigheixsalttrieil men are marked off first. In thi.s 
way an operator l(x>klng for work would nearly be willing to W'ork for a low 
sqlary In order to get in enough time to su})port Ids fnudly. There are regular 
men woi'kiiig from 8 a. m. to 5 ]>. m. who have wives working right along with 
them. These men who have their wives working ai*e invariably men who were 
loyal to the company in the 1907 strike. These men get around ^80 and $85 
I)er month and tlieir wives who are fair operators also receive around $65. 
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This makes a big salary to combine it, going to one household’s upkeep. On the 
other hand, if a mau inquires for work who has a large family and his wife 
can’t work he is put on the extra list and spends most of his time in the waiting 
room waiting to get on to make a few hours’ time to live on. But a man is 
not put on when he inquires for work until he has stated his last place of em- 
ployment and the chief operator has wired that city and confirmed his leaving 
in good standing. If he w’as discharged there for getting a w'ord wu-ong in 
some message or some other act of deficiency, but not incompetency, he is told 
tliey can not use him. In other words, he is bhickliste<l. He goes to another 
city with the same result. He must go into some other business, because the 
conq^any can get along w ithout men ; they can use women who will wwk for 
a song, and the company feels secure with girls, as they as a rule work during 
labor troubles. 

A furtlier discrimination is shown in this w’ay : The extra men come dowm 
to the oflice in the mornings aiul sign up on a list one name under the other as 
they come in, etc. It would appear rea.soimble that these men be called ac- 
cording to this list, would it notV They are lud, though. They are called ac- 
cording to salaries. Every chief knows what every man’s salary is. They 
order the underpaid dog on first, and then another underpaid and another, etc., 
until the low-salaried men are all on — that i.s, all those who are in the waiting 
room ; then, if no more cheap men are <lown there and they must have a man 
to “man a wire” — they hate to do it, hut they will eventually order up a 
^75 or $80 man to come up. Perhaps ihs noon by this time. These high- 
salaried (?) men work during lunch reliefs (which are taken on your own 
time) and the first man to be marked off i.s the high-salaried man, not the low'- 
salariod man, as it w’ould seem reasonable to mark olf, because he came on 
fir.st in the morning, but they keep the underpaid fellow' on because he is only 
getting 25 cents an hour, but handling perhaps $50 w'orth of business during 
that time. 

mSCllAimiiSG MEN FOK UKLOXGrXG TO VMOX. 

“ For the good of service,” or ” f<u’ la'duction of force.” and “ for unsatis- 
factory service," are the reasons for letting men go when suspected of belong- 
ing to the telegraphers’ union. A good e-vample of tliis question has taken place 
in St. l^)Uis this week where 44 men were let out for unsatisfactory service. 
But when a St. Louis Star (new%si>aver) reporter went over to the Western 
Lnion’s St. Louis main otlice to interview the chief operator, Mr. Algers, and 
sui>erintendent, Mr. Armstrong, this morning (March 30) about these discharges 
the reporters W'ere told it was for reduction in force on account of dull business 
conditions. Now% would it seem reasonable that Mr. Algers in St. Louis w’ould 
w'ire Mr. Gosting in Kansas City if ho could furnish him some men last Sat- 
urday (March 27) if busim*ss w as dull ? This was done. Mr. Algers requestetl 
JNIr. Gosting to send .some men. ]Mr. Gosting could get only six men to go. He 
called the Mis.souri I’acitic and asked for passes for these men. The.se men were 
told to come around Sunday at noon and get the.se ])asse,s. They did come 
around Sunday noon and got the passes ayd left Kansas City at 9 o’clock 
Sunday evening over the Missouri I’acilic for St. Louis. Does this look like 
dull business? If business was dull to discluirge men because of dull busi- 
ness, why send to another city for men? The dear old Western Union pulled 
olf a raw’ stunt when they told this reporter or reimrters pre.sent that it 
W'as on account of dull business. AVhat will Mr. Algers and Mr. Armstrong 
say w’hen the Industrial Uelations Commission ccumnissioners ask them these 
questions? What will they say? They won't be able to say. Jhey will mumble 
and stutter. Watch tluMii, I>iscrimination runs riot among this outfit. 

Men are blacklisted forever, because* of refusing t<» do their bidding to .speed 
up and handle 50 to 75 messages per luair over a rotten wdre. Mr. Charles A. 
Warner wuis one man blacklisted. He refused ^wiiile working here one day on 
the receiving side of a wire to stand f<u’ the sender omitting dates or I should 
say leaving dates olf wdien .sending. These messages come in at the rate of 
nearly tw’O a minute if you alhnv the sender to cut corners and use all the code 
and cutting he w’ants to. This man thought he w’as a w'hite man, not a slave, 
and hollered to the chief. The chief canned him. He went to Dallas, Tex., 
referreil back to Kansas City for reference, and got an unfavtorable reply, 
llesult. no employment in Dallas. 

There are numerous instances of this sort of discrimination against the 
operators, but I can not recall them nor the dates. The Warner incident took 
place some six weeks ago. 
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COMPANY TELEGBAPH SCHOOLS. 

In each large city the Western Union Ims a room where telegraphy is taught 
to young girls until they can “ send ” and “ receive ” well enough to do what is 
known as work the “XTH ” (talk side) of an automatic-printer machine. I un- 
derstand they teach only girls. They want only girls. They intimidate them; 
they can persuade them to speed up and handle 100 an hour on an average; 
they can persuade girls to work during a strike; there are some girls who 
would not scab, but as a rule they work any time, anywhere, and under most 
any old conditions just as long as they can receive from $7 to $15 per week. 
This is a big salary for a girl, she thinks, when all she has to do with it is to 
buy her own clothes and fluffy rulllos and turn little in as support. In most 
cases these girls’ parents don’t need any aid. A man can not work for this 
small sum per week and keep his family, hence employment of girls and women 
is gradually taking the place of men and the automatic machine is being 
watcheil like an infant to see that no harm comes to it, as its object obviously 
to supplant the man operator who demands a living wage. 

Yours, fraleniall-y, and with best wishes, 

AV. B. llOUEKTS, 

^Secretary J.ocal JJ, Kansas City, Mo. 

P. S. — I could ]iot get this information sooner. Sorry could not get it to you 
by tlie liTlh instant, as riHiuested. Hope it will lielp a little. 

W. B. It. 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

1'acts Covebing Philadelphia Postal. 

Foret— Oycrators . — Eight girls, daytime, 9 hours per day. When State of 
Pennsylvania passed law compelling all women to take an hour for lunch, the 
Postal Telegraiih Co. sidestepped the act of the legislature by forcing the girls 
to work an additional hour at the close of tlie day to make up for the lunch 
hour given. (Jirl previously coming to work at 8 a. m. would have to work till 
6.30 p. m. instead of being relieved at 5.30 p. m., making the law a detriment 
instead of being a benetit to the women. ' 

Mylit force . — One man, Fi’ank Burns, sort of operator and traflic chief 
combined on the Maryland and Delaware .State and Pennsylvania Itallroad 
wires, comes on at 4 p. m., until 12 midnight, li hour.s, taking out the half-hour 
lunch. Three men, K. E. ilartenstine, M. A, Condon, and F. G. Currier, come 
on at 4.30 p. m. until 12.30 a. m. ; also 7^ hours, taking out tlie lunch 
relief. Four men come on at 5.30 p. m., until 1.30 a. m., also 7^ hours with a 
luncli rolieg; actually on duty 8 hours, counting the lunch relief. One man on 
at 7 p. m., until 3 a. in., and an all-night man, 12.30 a. m. to 8 a. m. 

Printer oycrators . — Six day printer operators, with two mechanicians; all 
girls at day. Four niglit printer o’lierators come on at 5.45 p. m., until 2 a. m. ; 
half hour lunch. 

K.itra men Morse oycrators . — Eighteen men show up some days, get hour in 
day and about 5 hours at night. Present time conditions. At night extra 
men must stand at the entrance to the oiierating room and watch for the night 
manager, Mr. J. A. McNichols, to give them the high sign before being allowed 
to enter the operating room. 

Total combineef force being; Forty-one regular day men; eight regular day 
operators (women) ; regular day men include six bonus operators. Eight regu- 
lar night men, including the all-night man and man working from 7 p. m. until 
3 a. m. Eighteen extra men. 

Traffic.— OuG trallie chief ovel- the ways, days; one over the cities in days; 
one general traflic chief over quads in combination with his general traflic job; 
one traflic covering the entire room at night from 5.30 p. m. to 11.30 p. m. 
Night manager who does nothing but oversee tlie otlice in general at night, 
5 p, m. until 12.30 a. m. 

Cficrks.—Vh'G day checks; tw’o early night checks; one late night check; 
total, 8. 

Clerks . — One route clerk at desk nights; two in days. On^ is man at day; 
other is small boy of about 13 or 14 years of age at the very most. 
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Both day and night forces are compelleil to carry typewriters out of the main 
otRce at 1326 Chestnut Street, in case of man being wanted at any newspaper 
office. Same company long since furnished mills in New Vork. 

Girl Morse operators paid $45 per month, with day off every week. One of 
our girls gets $60, the only exception. Printer operators nearly all get $35 
per month and then pay them a bonus of a half a cent for every message over 
a given amount. At days it is 325. 

At the present tir^ie there are no split tricks in the Postal main office at 
1326 Chestnut Street. In.stead of giving the men split tricks they keep them 
on the extra list. 

They also have a system of paying their men as per following: 

Man, supposecily regular operator, but taking off one day every week com- 
pulsory, rated at $75 per month. The Postal iigures it up by the year, making 
the operators’s pay $2.88 per day at their iigures. If the man fails to work 
the full year, he is losing something which he in reality earned hut can not get. 

In conne<*tion with at first taking a position with tlie Postal Telegraph Co., a 
new operator is given an application blank to till out, and printed or rather 
stamped with large type acro.ss the face of the application Is the question, “ Do 
you belong to any union?” If you say you do belong to a union, you are not 
hired. If you say you do not and do and fact is found out by said company, you 
are subject to discharge. 

They, the Postal Co., have a voluntary relief association, which also carries 
an application of the same character as the employment application hlank. 
They ask you precisely the same question. It. K. Hartenstine, of Phila- 
delphia main, refused to fill it out when working a year for the Postal in 
Philadelphia, and the chief operator, Mr. E. W. Miller, told him point blank 
that he would have to give a very specfilic reason for not wanting to fill out the 
application so that he could forward .same to New York office. Not voluntary 
relief association but compulsory, in order to keep the men from joining the 
union and getting something for themselves. 

All regular men at Postal Telegraijh Co.’s office, 1326 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, are forced to remain until told they can go, even though their regular 
day is completed. An operator working 10 a. m. to 7.30 p. m. got up and went 
home one evening without permission. He Avas very forcibly impressed by 
Night Manager J. A. McNichols that if he would attempt any such thing again 
he would be summarily discharged. • 

The general trafilc chief of Postal, under instructions from E. W. Miller, chief 
operator, sent for an extra operator ((’lias. Campbell) to report for duty one 
afternoon. After reporting to Air. M. N. Hedding was given 15 minutes’ Avork 
and told he Avas no longer required. 

At different times during the past aa inter the chief operator, E. AV. Miller, got 
off his platform and got doAvn to key before he aaouKI alloAV his traffic chiefs to 
call in AA^aiting extra men. 

All trartic chiefs ha\’e instructions to sit d0Avn*and A\wk at key AvheneA’er 
” necessary,” Avhieh is a very common occurrence. 

Men promised increases by Chief Cperati>r Miller neA^er receive anything but 
promise.?. 

Operator Avorking Chicago local at night AAwked Avith man at Cliicago end 
receiving $S0 and asking ailditional increase, Avliile Philadelphia man could get 
no more than $75, being ” toil,” according to Mr. Miller, and Avould refuse abso- 
lutely to consider an increase oboAc $75. 

At end of every 24 liours the all-night clerk at route de.sk is instructed to 
count up all messages marked off on number sliects. • 

The timekeeper also counts up total messages shoAvn on all operators’ aA’erage 
.slips. Do the tAvo — average slips and number sheets — balance? The number 
sheets ahvays shoAv about 300 to 500 numbers more than the average slips. The 
chief operator ahvays looks over sheets and h^s timekeeijer people report to him 
on average slips. Although they knoAv tliere is heaA\v padding of av^erage slips, 
they do not Investigate the matter. It is very evident Avhy. According to the 
percentage system of the Postal, originating in Noav York, by J. J. Whalen, every 
man and AA^oman operator Is expectetd to get enough aAcrage to keep above given 
cost per message, in order to kt*ep dividends uniform or groAving. Should the 
regular operators hand in Ioav averages they are standing In danger of losing 
their positions by being placed on extra list. hTus every man pads his average 
in order to avoid losing out. This refers to men floating around on way wires 
Avith pen, Avhere it is almo.st impossible to average 20 an hour, Avhich is Avhat 
an oi>erator receiving $75 a month Avould !)e required to do. 
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These men who drift around on the way wires are mostJy men who have 
worked during the strike of 1907. IMiiiadeiphia, as you know’, is chuck full of 
such kind of men. 

Refereivce to Morkrum printers . — If there is any wire trouble at all, such as 
8wing-iu-wire, the operator at one end striking letter at one end of circuit 
w'ould write something altogether different at other eniL Cotle messages and 
cables are continually being bulled up and causing business people using the 
telegraph a lot of e5:i>ense in lasses, eic., through error>ii; "I'hns the Western 
Union and Postal am having large files taken from them — vice versa; the 
Western Union having. Wheatstone system, which is on a par with Morki-um 
printers. 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Statement Co^’Eking Conditions at the Postal Teoscraph Co.’s IMain Officb 

AND Principle liEr.AY Office of the Sot thekn States, Birmingham, Ala, 

G<meral description of office and force . — ^The operating room is situated on 
the top floor of the Brown-Marx Building, iw'cupyiug the entire floor of the 
east w’iiig. Building 16 stories above the ground. 

Public office situated on ground floor oixjiiing on south front of building and 
through general corrhlor. 

Whole of operating force is worked in one inclosur'c*. No partitions or 
divisions, except tliose designating tlie Irunlc lines or “Quad division,” and 
the “ Woods, or way-wire division,” whicli means circuits on which there is 
from 5 to 20 offices. 

OfRc*ers of the oi>erating f<»rce consist of one chief oiXTiUor; one traffu; 
chief or su[>ervisior, who has direct control of the oiKTulors and chCH'ks; three 
floor chiefs distributed, one in the w’ays division and two in the quad divi- 
sion; one night cliief operator, who has direct sn|>ei-\ision over all the oper- 
ating force after corning on duty at 5.30 p. m.; one traffic chief till 10.30 p. in. ; 
and one “all niglit chief,” whose hours are from 11.30 p. ni. to 7 a. ni., and 
who has direct sui)crvision over operators after he comes on duty. 

Division of dap iricks and nnnihcr of hoars., etc . — “ J” a, in.” tricks consist 
of a number of operators who report for duly at that JJme each worktiuy, and 
who, as a general rule, receive a salary of not over .$7-> per niontli and whose 
hours are till 4.30 p. m. These men are grautt‘d only 30 minutes, in which 
time they must take at least 10 minutes up in walking from the .si\'te<*nth floor 
to the fifteenth floor on a seinispiral stairway (no pas.senger-eIevator service 
to the sixteenth floor) and returning the .same route. Unless the men fetch 
cold iunche.s ivitli them they must rush down stairs ami stop at the first 
lunch counter, there wait probably five more ininute.s to be sm-ved, an<l after 
getting their dinner tliey have only about five to seven minute^? in which to 
.swallow their food in a half-inastivahsl condition, thus bringing aiauit disi'ases 
and disorders of the stomach common to such practices. If they are lute, tliey 
must make a lengtliy explanation to' the traflic chief and listen to a lecture from 
him tlmt no man would contend with in any other ollice or place. The oi)era- 

tor mu.st contend \vith it or be .suspended from one to live days, at tlie dis- 

cretion of the traffic chief, aud discrimination has been noted .stweral times in 
this direction. The man Is docked for thi.s 3()-miniites’ lunch rtdief. He is 
allowed short reliefs in which to attend to the demamls of mil are in re- 
lieving hiiiLself of his undigested food and weakeniHl kidneys or bladder, of 
10 minutes’ duration each. These reliefs are not taken off his day’s time, but 
they are actually curtailed as much as p<»ssible, and it is a well-known fact 

that no man can liave more than two short reliefs a day, one liefore and 

one after noon, unless he pleads sickness caused f]*om ttiking medicine. Op- 
erators are compelled to sit aud Vait from 10 uwiiutes to aii hour for a short 
relief after sending in his “bid” for a siiort relief before be Is relieved on 
his wire. It is an unpardonable excii.se to leave a regularly-manned wii’e 
without a substitute for any camse. Therefore, many men have become con- 
stipated and have hn<l their life endangered because the ofliclals refusetl to 
grant Jiim a siiort relief. 

If there Is any extra rush of business at the time tlu' 7 o’clock men are due ofr 
at 4.30 p. m., tliey are held until It is convenient for them to go and paid overtime 
by the hour. If they are late in reporting for duty they are docked actual time. 

Bonus men are n^qaireil to show up at 8 a. in. and work till at least 1.30 
p. m. These men in 1007, and even up to and including 1910, were paid (In 
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1910 at leasi) $90 per month foj' handling .^00 (average) messages, lliis oon- 
stltuting a day's work. They were then given tlie option of getting off duty or 
continuing to work and get paid bonus or piecework prices of 1 cent per message 
of RO words or less. Early in 1911 tlii.s option was cut down, making it neces- 
sary for the bonus men to work until 2.30 p. m. regardless of whether they 
had earned their stint or not. They were still, however, paid the bonus of 1 
cent per message for all over tlie average of 300. For the past two years 
these men have had their hours prolonged, thus making it necessary for them 
to work every day until 4.30 p. m. regardless of their stint, and if they get off 
before that time they ai’e docked all the bonu.s or piecework tliey have made 
over tiieir day’s .stint of 300. This is considered a harrlship because the men, 
while on tlieir respective wires, work at a torrilic rate of speeil, sometimes 
averaging 110 per hour. IMost of these bonus men receive $iK) per month, but 
there are instances where one man gets .$80 or $85 per month and does identi- 
cally the same class of w(»rk ; in fact, working the same duplex or quad wire as 
the $90 men. The excuse offered for tliis condition is that the company appro- 
priates a certain niiniber of $90 tricks and the lower salaried men must wait 
till a vacancy occurs, but in the meantime they must do the same class of 
work as the man beside him getting the larger salary. 

Extra li.'ft and hoio nuiniimhitcd . — Tlie extra list consists of iinassigned 
operators attaehed to llie oltice. These extra operators must devote their 
wliole ami undivided time to the company day and night. They are not allowed 
to substitute for another operator on the outside for even a day without asking 
for a day’s leave of absence. Tli(*y can not work during their unoccupied 
hours at tin? otlice at any other class of eniployna'nt. If they do, they are 
dismissed or severely reiirimanded and given to understand their time belongs 
to the company. Their salary ratings range’ from $50 per month to $85 i>er 
month. They are required to report at tlie otlice every workday morning 
promiitly at 9 n. m. and remain in the “waiting room,” which is the locker 
room and lunch room also, approximately 18 by 20 feet, until called for duty or 
excused. Usually if they are not assigned by 11,30 a, m. they are excused until 
4.30 p. in., but they are not paid one cent for the time they are wailing. They 
must give to the company cv<‘ry morning the time tliey ari" in the waiting 
room and receive no pay at all. If they are late in reporting and the traffic 
chief learns of it, the^ are called up and given a lecture and reprimanded In 
a manner tliat one lU'ver would susj^ct. He must accept the overlordly repri- 
mand or he is likely to he di.'^mlssed for insubordination. 

There has been noticed in this office that the 7 o’clock men and bonus men 
were making from 30 minutes to 1^ hours’ overtime per day and the extra 
men not making full time. This was due to the bad division of tricks or 
a.ssignments. These extra men are expectc<l, and bulletins so state, that they 
must report for duty not later than nine hours after being rellevetl, provided 
such relief does not oocur hefoi'e 12 niidnlglit. Wlien these extra m<*n are 
temporarily assignisl to duty their lunch relief is qxtreinely irregular, in some 
cases they not being reliev(*d for lunch till after 3 o’clock. 

Opposition to union organizations . — The^Postal Telegraph Uo. in this city 
has what is known as an application Vilank, and which must bo ma<le out by 
every man seeking employment as operator. Tliere appears on this blank 
questions of the usual nature relating to -your name, address, place and name 
of former employer and city or town, and also two questions very antagonistic 
to unionism. One reads: “Do you belong to any telegraphic organization?’ If 
so, do you agree to resign your inember.sliip therein and devote your whole 
time to the interests of the company?’’ ^ 

If you admit that you belong to any telegraphers’ union, either railroad or 
commercial, the chief operator ImnifHliately informs you that he can not use 
you and declines to give any Intelligent reason for his de<*ision. If you perjure 
yourself and say you do not belong, be will in most cases employ you if he 
Is working on short force and place you on th^ unassignM or extra list. This, 
although he gives no reason, has bet*a tried out by members of the Order of 
Itallroad Telegraphers, and the chief operator has never hired a man in this 
office that admitted that he was a union man. If a man joins the union after 
becoming employed, he breaks the contract on the application blank an<l is 
liable to dismissal if he dares to speak out and declare himself a member. 
The men are even afraid to read union journals or literature in any part of 
the building or even on tlie street wliere any of the chiefs or spotters are liable 
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to see them doing so. Some are absolutely afraid to go near a place where 
unions hold meetings, fearful less they be accused of being a union man and 
get summarily dismissed. The chief always on cases of this kind says that the 
operator is undesirable and his services an* no longer needed. That’s the 
end of it for such operator in this district. If he applies for a position with 
tlie Postal elsewhere in this district, and probably on the wliole system, and 
refers to this office as his last place of eniploynient, provided he was dismissetl 
because of being suspected of being a union man, if thr chief operator here 
gives full information on the case the operator is not hired. Ho then has to 
res(»rt to either an assumed name or again perjure himself by stating that he 
has not been in the telegraph business for the past two years or something to 
that effect. 

Sliding ,9calr. — Instances are known in this office where high-salaried men 
have resigned or been discharged and men assigned to their tricks or wires at 
from $5 to $10 per month loss in salary. The high salary is not again restored. 
There are in this ofliee to the writer’s personal knowledge at least three po- 
sitions that i)aid on an average of $85 per month “open,” the men having re- 
signed or been discliarged, and there are now two former cheek boys, hardly 
20 yeai’s old, doing the same class of work for the salary of $45 per month. 
Other methods could he* mentioned in which this sliding scale has been 
manipulated,, but for want of definite details are not mentionc^d. 

Manipulation of extra liM respecting ""preferred extra.'' — The “extra-list” 
men are comiielled to get in eight full hours for a day’s pay, either consecutive 
time or divided, after which th(*ir time is cointuitCMl at the* rate of seven and 
one-half hours for u day’s ” overtime” at the* sjiine rate of pay. 

During the past two years there has been established by the traffic chief 
what is known as jireferred extra. One or two men are instructc*d to show 
up for duty at 11.80 a. m. and work till 1.80 t). m., and th<*n n*p()rt for duty 
aguiu at 5.30 p. m., and work till they can be (ii.spensed with. Their hours of 
service are computed at tlic regular extra man’s rating, which is eight hours 
for a day's pay. Yet these men are working the .same identical hours that 
the “ .split-tric*k men” are working, and the split-trick man only has to work 
.seven and one-half hours for a day's pay, and when his day’s hours is completed 
lie has the prefc'rence of getting relieved over the preferred extra man or the 
regular extra man. This system compels the preferrcM extra man to work 
eight hours for a day's pay, wliile the .splVt-tric.k man working the same hours 
and having the .same show up for duty only makes seven and one-half hours 
per day. If the extra man presents a grievaiieo he is told pointedly that he 
is under the traffic chiefs .supervision and must adhere to any rules made by 
him or he has the alternative of resigning. 

Another method of the so-<aill(‘d preferred extra list is a system whereby a 
very good friend of the tratlie chief is employ c‘d on the extra li.st with the 
uri(ierstaiidiiig that he can, at will, report at 6 p. m. for duty and Is to be 
relieved at will. At the present writing, there is only one man working this 
class of extra. He is known as “ I>oc ” Copelnml. He studied medicine while 
working in the office as operator, graduated, and resigned to become a practic- 
ing physician. After an absence of two or three years he returned to Birming- 
ham and estahlish<*d an office here, carrying on Ids medical practices during 
the day and reporting for duty at 6 p. m. evenings, bringing bis medicine case, 
etc., with him. This man is allowed to use the company’s phone for his pro- 
fessional calls; and at any time he is called on the phone, he is immediately 
i-eliev(*d regardle.ss of conditions at the office, and allowed to make his pro- 
fe.ssional calls. 

This method is very unju.st to tlie regular extra man, who at times does not 
get over live days irl a week period. Invariably, though, Copeland is given 
the preference o'li work at night over the regular day men who might desire 
to put in a little extra time. Tins method is considered very unfair by all 
the men in the office. 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 7. 


New Yokk, Mag 2, Jti07. 

m . E. M. Moore, 

Chairman, and Mcmber.H Executive Board, Local No. 1, Chicago, III. 
Brothers: Your rogi.stered letter dated April 28, expressing fears that our 
members working for the Bo.stal Telegraph Co. in Chicago may at any moment 
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take matters In tlielr own hands, which I take to mean walkout, unless their 
grievances are settled Immediately, has been received. 

At the outset I desire to express my confidence In the judgment of a ma- 
jority of the members of the executive board of locai No. 1, and also the hope 
that tlie members thereof will use tlieir best efforts to prevent any such action. 

I also note that copies of your letter have been sent to the general secretary- 
treasurer and each member of the general executive board for their information. 

I am also mailing tl*em copies of this letter. 

Unfortunately the impatience of the members of the Chicago Postal com- 
mittee, and the registered letter from the members of your honorable body, 
forces me to give out information that, if made public, iniglit work to our 
disadvantage. 

Im order that you may understand the situation more fully, I submit here- 
with some of the correspondence in the case under consideration. 

Tl«) following is Ji copy of a telegram 1 received. It is self-explanatory, in 
so far as its contents are concerned ; it was sent to me over the Wekern 
Union lines in plain Plngllsh. 

Chicago, III., April 2oth, 1907. 

S. J. Small, 

Presidont Commercial TclcyraphcrH^ l uion of Amrrica, 

Aator House, New York. 

(Deliver personally.) 

Communication nineteenth through Russell finally reached us to-day. We 
believe, and think entire force agi'ees, course indical(‘d entirely wrong. If 
followed certain birds in hand will escape wliile yon chase birds in the bush. 
Nally has time to cut our .string.s on birds in hand. He has time to meet you. 
Certain consequences your r>resent policy be passage Postal schedule next 
meeting local. Unle.ss sometliing accomplished (at very least an appointment 
witli Nally) quickly, we must disown any responsibility for further conse- 
quences. Special meeting local also possible. Chicago not be satisfied unfair 
list or strike; wants strike and unfair list, unless grievances six months’ 
standing be righted and righted quic kly, Cidcago Postal tired standoff while 
other troubles being settled. If wait till all other troubles settled, never will 
be reached. Can see no reason against simultaneous strike New York Western 
Union, Chicago Postal* Y^ou seem not appreciate heated ft'Oling Chicago 
Postal. Hc'at of this tc'legi’am comes Vrom tlie lid occupied by this committee; 
nonaction last two weeks rendering heat of lid intolerable and snap-judgment 
strike more likely each passing day. Still your move. 

M. ,T. Paulson. 

C. L. Craig. 

W. E. Goodrich. 

I'\ E. Burroughs. 

E. M. Moore. 

Time, 8.30 a. m. 

I replied as follows, the message to Genei*al Secretary-Treasurer Russidl be- 
ing sent in cipher: 

. New' York, April 26, 1907. 

M. .T. Paulson, 

805 Omaha Bldg., Chicago: 

See telegram to Russell to-day. 

S. J. Small. 
New' York, April 26, 1007. 

Wesley Russell, 

930 Mo'non Building, Chicago: 

Say to committee consi<li*r case in my hands. Will have to give me time to 
move. If act hasty will repudiate them before whole country. Their telegram 
damaging case. 

S. ,1. Small. 


Further information is contained in the following telegrams: 

To S. J. Small: 

Postal employees’ committee been very conservative and counseling patience 
but men are wearying of delay and apparent inaction on the matter of griev- 
ances, Suggest you by all means bring out company’s hand quickly. Local 
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executive board forced to hold special meeting Wednesday with a view to call- 
lug special lueeting of local to consider new schedules. Executive board de- 
cided this should be avoided pending your negotiations in New York, but men 
dissatisfied and radical action avoideil with diiliculty. Seventeen split-trick 
men to-day discharged for not reix>rting for duty, which punishment seems 
very excessive, as most of them sober and faithful. Unrest growing, and .situa- 
tion may get beyond our control at an.v moment ; chiefs restless and men ugly ; 
plea.se inform me of pro.spects or resull.s. ^ 

31. .T. l*.\ui.s()X, 

J'or the Comm it tec. 

T r(H'eiv(‘(l a t(>I<‘gram from Cldcago s.aying that 17 imai had been di.'^cliarged. 

The followijjg was received one day later: 

Chicago, III., April 10. 

S. J. Small: 

Potter information cuts pay day dischargo‘i to 13, nine splits, four straiglit 
(l.ays; two the.se men one on each trick been cautioned rcpeateilly. 

Moork. 

On Ajiril 23 I received the following: 

Chicago, III., April 1007. 

S. J. Small, Xcw York: 

3ren discliargoil lOtli l)ack to work to-day. Best information all went back 
at old pjiy. Few .still out who didn't ask get buck. Trick clianged by w.ay of 
<]i.scipliue one case w here men been pi-eviously cautioned. Discharges without 
lieariug on in.suiUcient cause and re.storalion don't look good discipline brings 
the extreme penalty into contempt. Another chief who didn’t get his rai.se told 
recently “you'll never get a raise till you get out of the union.” Person who 
said this apparently in.structed do so; but will of course deny such instructions 
say merely friendly opinion. 

3Iooke. 

In order to act intelligently it is necG.ssary that one be familiar with all 
the facts. 

Referring to the 200-word telegram, I desire to .say lhat I do appreciate the 
“lieated feeling in Chicago Postal.” I tnlso believe I am a good judge of luov 
much personal and exuberant anarchistic feeling lia.s been injected into the 
Postal grievance case. 

Far bo it from me to tlirow’ cold water on a movement that has merit and 
no selfish motive beliind it. The Chicago Postal operators have a grievance, 
and a just grievance, but that unfortunate trait of Iiuman nature — seliislinoss — 
seems to have blinde<I them, with the result that tlaar grievance, in tlioir eyes, 
<»vershadow'S everything ('Ise vital to tlic success and life of our organization. 

The C’liicago Postal grievance, as I undt*rstand it, is not so much a question 
of .salaries as it is the ignoring of the rules agreed to between tlie Postal (3). 
and a committee .some inunths u'^o. As compared with tlie Chicago case we 
laiAC others in other cities tJiat are of ecpial, if not greater importance, namely, 
in Kansas City, Augusta, Ga.. San Francisco, Nashville, Term., Louisville, K 3 *., 
and other cities. I have a.sked Ihd nu‘mlM*rs in these citit's to exercise go<Mi 
judgment and give us time to pave the way for an adjustment of nil these* 
grievances, here in New York. I also asked the Chicago Postal committee 
through General Secretary-Trea.su rer Kiis.sell to give me time to first adjust a 
grievance we haye with the Westea’ii L'nion in New' York, but instead they 
accuse me of chasing birds in biisbes in preTeronce to a bii'd in tli(‘ hand. 

It would seem that in order to satisfy the brothers in Chicago I must ac- 
quaint them with the details of any plans that may be under consideration 
having in view" a .satisfactory adjustment of their grievance which naturally 
means also the divulj^ing to a large number of persons our plan of campaign 
against the enemy. 

In the hope of convincing the Chicago brothers that it is to our advantage to 
move slowly In such matters, and particularly at this time, I submit tlie fol- 
lowing : 

There are indications that the recent change of general managership of the 
Postal has brought tlie two companies closer togetlier, at lea.st so far as their 
opposition to tlie union Is concerned. They are expecting, and evidently pre- 
pared, to fight us the next time a walk-out occurs. 
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I have endeavoretl twice to see Mr. NaHy. On each occasion I was tokl that 
Mr. Nally “ could not see me to-day.” Mr. Mackay is out of the city. 

When it Is considered that I have grievances from hve or six different cities 
to take up with the Postal, would it not seem to be the proi)er thing to do to 
make an effort to adjust them through the president of the company, Mr. 
Mackay, before threatening to strike, and, does it not also seem reasonable 
to expect Chicago nieuii>ers to exercise the same patience that menibiTS in 
other cities are doing and give tlie general oflicers of our organization an op- 
ix>rtunity to prepare for tlie inevitable if it should come? 

We sliould not lose sight of tlie fact that we have all been working very 
hanl during the past few montJis taking in new members, and wiiat is more 
important, in my opinion, we should not underestimate the effect, gixKl or ha<l. 
that action such as descril>ed in the 200-word message qnoteil, would have on 
our now memlicrs and those who contemplate joining in the immediate future. 

I am in entire accord with tlie brothers who believe the Postal Co. should 
lie made to understand that the union will insist on just treatment of its mein- 
lx*rs and a strict observance of the rules agreed to, but I feel it my duty to 
the membership that extreme caul ion lie exm-ciscd lost we compromise ourselves 
in a way tliat will result in our losing much of the ground gained. 

It is my intention to bring to the attention of ]\Ir. Mackay the Cliicago griev- 
ances, as well as those of other cities. In this connection I desire to assure 
the Chk*ngo Postal conimitti'e that when the matter does come up with tlie 
Postal officials it will be settleil in a niannor satisfactory to all concerned and 
there will be no quoslion tlioreaftcr as to wladlier or not the conimittcH^ lias 
the right to act for tlie telegruplus's employed by tliat comimny in Cliicago. 
Tlie aiiovo is an iiiiiiortant stateiiKnit, and I hope its imporkince will he appre- 
ciated. In fact I consider it so important tliat before carrying negotiations to 
a point that might, to use a diplomatic phrase, mean the breaking off of friendly 
relations, etc., I would recommend that the general executive boani meet anil 
consider the whole (piestion. 

Ill confidence, I will sny to the niemhers of the executive iKiard of Loc'al 
No. 1, that certain Ihings have transpired witliiii llie past few months that have 
so important a bearing on our future, among tliein being tlie action of tlie 
Postal Co. in repudiating its ngns'iiient with our members in Chicago, that; I 
teel tluit our general e:»«:*cutive board slioulil niec^t and cnnvns tlie situation 
and advise with the president as to oui^ future policy in dealing witli the Postal 
and Western Union, and I sliall so recommend at tlie proixu* time, and I feel 
sure tlie rnemb(‘rs of the board will a(‘t fnvoraidy on tlie recommendation. 

In tlie meantime I shall, so soon ns iNIr. Mackay returns to the city, make 
further effort to bring aliout a satisfactory adjuslmoiit of tlie Chicago griev- 
ances, at tiic same time expressing tlie hope that tlie niemhers of the Postal 
committee In Chicago will lie encouraged to take a broader view of the ques- 
tion under discussion and discourage any move or agitation that niiglit lead 
to hasty a<*tioii jind tlie forcing of the Issue at a time. when we are unprepared. 

Fraternally, yours, 


Dict.-S.JS. 


S. J. Small, President. 


KV1<] 


KONENKAMP EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

Sl'KClAL ^iEETINO C, T. V. OF A.. CHirAOO T.O( AT. X(>. U 

Watfhinffion Hall, ISunday, Va/ic I(J, 1007. 

2.1 n p. ni. President Paulson called meeting to order. The liall was filled 
to overllowing, and many unable to obtain adniLssion. President Paulson ap- 
pointed Brotliers G. K. Cates and J. M. l*owejs us doorkeepers; lie also ap- 
jiointed as sergeants at arms Brotliers V. W. Johnson, Broadwulf, Bowen, ami 
Jo.s. Ginsburg to examine those pre.sent and to report those not holding cards 
up to date entitling tlieni to remain. 

After reiKU’t was iruule to President Ihiulson that ail present were entitled to 
r(‘mnin, Brotlier Alirams made motion, wliicli was duly secondwl and carri^Hl. 
liermittlng nuunliers of the Order of Railway Telcgrapher.s wlio were in the 
anteroom, upon presentation of tludr O. R. T. cards, to remain during the mtM^t- 
ing without voice or vote. 

Brother Goodrich tlien offereil the following re.sulution, and moved its adop- 
tion, whieh was unaiumoiisiy carried : 
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** Resolved, That the president appoint a press committee to consist of at 
least three members. Any news for publication will be available at the discre- 
tion of this committee immediately upon adjournment of the meeting; com- 
mittee to be found at 305 Omaha Building.” 

President Paulson then appointed the following to act as press committee: 
E. Moore, Frank Likes, G. Dal Jones. 

Brother Moore, chairman of the local executive board, made motion which 
Avas duly seconded and carried, calling for a reconshleration of the action 
taken l).v this local at its last meeting, changing the dues from $1 to $1.75 — 
Unit is, that the 75 cents bo not remitted. 

Brotlier Idoore then offered the following resolution, which was duly sec- 
onded and cari-ied : ” That the women present go into a committee to consider 
the question of increasing women's quarterly dues; that the president remain 
in the chair, and tliat the ladies report to the local through its chairman, the 
result of its findings after discussing the question of remission of a portion of 
dues from lady nieriilaTS, and that the local reconvene immediately upon the 
ladies’ readiness to report.” 

At 2.40 p. m. the local went into temporary recess. 

At 3 p. m. the local reconvened. Sister ]\Irs. Stickel reported that as chair- 
man of the committee of ladies present, she wished to state that they recom- 
mended that the dues remain as they had been previous to last meeting; that 
is, that they receive the 75 (‘ents remission per quarter, or a net of $4 per 
annum. Slie made motion, which was seconded and carried, that the report 
of the ladies’ committee be couciiiTed in. 

Brother Chas. F. Shea then offered the folloAving resolution, and moved its 
adoption, which amis unanimously carried: 

“ Whereas flagrant discrimination against the Commercial Tolegrapher.s’ Union 
now being pra(.'liee(l by the M'esteru Union TelegrapJi Co. is inimical to the 
well being of tbe entire telegraph fraiernity: and 
” Whereas the sulcle methods adopt<‘d by the Western T’nion Telegraph Co, 
to evade and eventually to entirely discontinue the payment of the recent 
publicly announced 10 per cent increase in the wages of telegraphers is a 
further menace to tlie Avell-being of the entire telegraph fraternity : There- 
fore l>e it 

''^Resolved, That the Commercial Telegraphers’ I'ldon of America, Chicago 
Local No. 1, in meeting assembled declare it to be the sense of tliis body that 
the far-reaching possibilities of a continuation of this policy on the part of 
the Western Union U'elegrapli Co. will result in great detriment to the public 
good. And be it further 

^'Resolved, That tlie stubborn opposition of tbe Western Union Telegraph Co., 
as represented by its president, Kobert C. Clowry, to a reasonable recognition 
of the grievances of iis oinployeos, as represonte<l by the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America, tlirough its president, Mr. S. J. Small, threatens 
the public welfare and invites an otherwise unnecessary and calamitous inter- 
ference Avith the business interests of our coimtry. And be it further 
^'Resolved, That the said Robert C. CloAvry in seeking, by various mean.s, to 
deceive tlie public into a lu-llef that no <IiflVrences exist bi^tAveen the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and its employees is so palpable a misrepresentation of 
facts as to call for an empliatic denial by this body. And he it further 

''Resolved, TJiat the pulilio press of America is hereby requested to give 
publicity to these re.^oliitioiis in the hoiie that public sentiment may be 
arou.sed to the (langer that noAV menaces the business interests of the country.” 
President Paulson then read the folloAving telegram : 

C. T. V. A. Hkauqt atiteiis, 

Xcw York, N. Y., June 16, J!)07. 

7 a, m. To All Locals, C. T. U. A. : 

Situation unchanged. No truth in inspired story that .settlement of grievances 
has been postponed. Board in session. Important information Avill reach you 
in foAV (lays. Take no action until authorized, 

,S. J. Small, President, 

6.05 a. m. 

Applause folloAved the reading of the message. 

Itrother .Long, e(lltur of the Journal, then read a telegram from President 
Small, after Avhich there Avas tremendous and prolonged applause. 
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At this Juncture the secretary read a number of telegrams from various 
locals pledging their support in every way. One from Salt Lake rend : 

** Salt Lake sends greeting ; there wont’ be anything left in this office but 
switchboard and one chief.” 

Brother Shea then read a telegram he had received from President Small, say- 
ing to ” Be of good cheer ; a few more weeks will put us on Easy Street. Dated 
June 5.” 

Brother Shea then i|iade a short speech of a few well-chosen words and re- 
ceived a good hand. 

Brother Moore then offered the following resolution, which was seconded and 
chairman of the press committee wanted an expression of opinion from the 
members present : 

“ Whereas Mr. Fred H. Tubbs, division superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., in Chicago, has expressed publicly the belief that ‘ strike 
talk ’ is all a ‘ bluff ’ ; and 

“ Whereas Mr. Welcome I. Capen, general superintendent of the Postal Tide- 
graph Co., has publicly expres.sed a belief that any trouble at the Postal 
‘comes from outside agitation’; and 
“ Whereas these statements are absolutely false : Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this local go on record ns ready to make good the bluff at the 
Western Union at any time and stands ready to produce Do pm* cent of the em- 
ployees of the Postal Telegraph Co., or of both companies, who will state that 
they are not making the trouble, nor Is it through any ‘outside agitation,’ but 
because of the acts of bad faith on the part of both telegraph companies, the 
grievances of the employees of both companies were being presented in the 
regular and in a businesslike manner.” 

Brother Moore then offered the following resolution, which was seconded and 
carried : 

‘‘Whereas the Postal Telegraph Cable Co. made a working agreement with il.s 
employees in Chicago, and despite patient protests has persistently and 
flagrantly violated the same: Therefore be it 

** Rcsolccd, That this bad faith \ipon the part of President Mackay and Gen- 
eral Manager Nally calis for the most drastic demonstration of force in the 
power of this union.” • 

“Drastic” resolutions being in order, Brother Shea offered the following and 
moved its adoption, which was seconded ami carrii'd unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this local that the arbitrary refusal of 
Western Union Telegraph Co., ns i-epresentiMl by its president. Kobert C. (Uowry, 
to meet an employees’ committee for the discussion and adjustment of griev- 
ances calls for drastic action : Therefore be it further 

“ Resolved, That we, Chicago Local, No. 1, through our national president, 
Idr. Samuel J. Small, serve a 10 days’ notice upon the Western Union Co. that 
it must meet said employees’ committee as represented by the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union, or assume the responsibility*for the public calamity that may 
follow action thereby made incumbent upon this union.” 

Then followed a number of speeches, JU’other Crittenden said he hoped the 
members of the C. T. U. of A. would not act hastily ; that if they acted wisely 
he felt sure success would reward their efforts. 

Brother G. Dal Jones made a few remarks and recited some of the special 
incidents of note during the life of the C. T. U. of A. He told of how the O. U. T. 
brothers could materially assist in many ways, and while lh?y may not do .so 
officially, they could he relleil upon as Individuals. 

Brother Long addres.sed the meeting at some length regarding the condition 
of our treasury ; the finances of the < ). B. T,, which had been alluded to pre- 
viously by Brother Jones. • • 

Brother Shea was called for and re.sponded, but stated that to do so again 
would be his “ third offense,” for which he begged pardon, and gave some good 
advice. 

Brother Moore then quoted some facts and figures from a Government report 
showing the beggarly average salary of both male and female telegraphers. 

Brother Frank Likes made perhaps the most touching appeal to the members 
regarding their future and referred pathetically to the poorly paid employees, 
of their struggles and of their vlcissltinles. Tremendous applause followed the 
close of his remarks. 
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At this moiiieut calls were heard fm- “McDermott.” Cou^?re.ssmaii 

molt was on the platform and walknl to the front to address the meeting. 
Brother Moore raiml tlie question of personal privile^^e and stated Unit as 
Mr. McDermott held no card for tills quarter in the C. T. U. of A., he wished to 
protest ajrainst McDermott's speaking until he had taken out a card for this 
quarter. 

Some confusion followed, and a motion was made to adjourn the meeting, 
which carried. CaJls from the platform for the ineetiug to reconvene imme- 
diately resulted in no one leaving tlie hall, and the meeting was at once called 
to ordVr hy President Paulson. Mr. McDermott made an apology to the local, 
Brother Moore, and (‘spetaally to the ladies present, for his remarks, and ad- 
dressed the members for about five minutes. 

At 5,10 the meeting adjourned. 


BROOKS EXHIBIT. 

June 20, ltK)7. 

Hon. C. P. Nmir. 

Couunifisioncr of Lahoi\ Wnshingtony D. C. 

Dkau Stu: Referring to the conferences held between yourself and me and 
other officers of the Western Pnion Telegrapli ('o., jiial liaving in vi<*w the 
possible grave inconvenience to the public following any general interruption 
to our busines.s, I am glad to make cl<*ar to yon the position oecupiefl hy the 
Western Union Telegrnidi Co. in regard to iliis whole nialter. 

As to the statement made hy per.'<<ms in no way connecteil with this company 
that the 10 per cent increase granteil by tlie telegraph company on March 1 
last has not been applied to all salaried ti'Iegraphers, I desire (o s:iy that the 
telegraph company announced this increase in gooil faith and is carrying it 
out in good faith, and that if any case can he found in which the increase was 
not granted it will he corrected at once. 

The statement also being made th.at (lie telegraph company is endeavm-ing 
to neutralize the 10 per cent mlvance hy the application of a so-call(^l sliding 
scale Is without f<mndation. Tliere is no such practice in effect, nor is there 
any intention of putting it into effect hy (he nianagemert of this company. 

Tlie standard salai’ies for regular posit'oiis, as established hy the ImToase of 
March 1, will be maintained, and the coiiiimny will pay to any miin appoinO'd 
or promoted to any positon the salary attached to th.it position after that in- 
crease, and will pay to extra men the salaries in effect for their work as of 
lilarch 1, inclusive of the 10 per cent increase. 

This company has not discriininatcnl against, nor will it discriminate against, 
any employee of the comiuiiiy bei/ause of afliliation or nonaffiliation with any 
organization, and if it can he .sliowii to me tliat any siihordinate lias dis- 
mis.sed or discriminated against any telegrapher because of affiliation with 
any organization, such telegrapher shall he restored to hi.s i>ositon without 
prejudice. 

As evidence of the absolute good faitli of th<‘ Western Union Telegraph Co, 
in its relations willi its empkwees, I bog («» say (hat if any tolegrajdier feels 
that he has any grievanee under ahy of the foregoing cmiditions, and if he 
can not secure a .satisfactory adjustment of his complaint nith the officers of 
the company, wo will .submit the matter to the arhi(rath)n of throe p/irties — 
one to he selected by the telegrapher, one hy the telegraph company, and the 
third to be selected by the two so chosen, and in the event that the two can 
not agree upon a third arbitrator within one week, we will he very glad to 
have such third arbitrator chosen by the cliairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labor acting jointly. 

As a further evidence of our entire willingness to deal fairly and preserve 
amicable relations directly with our own employees, any telegrapher who at 
any time has a grievance can take It up with his su[>erior, either in person, or. 
if he wishes, through any committee lie may select from the other emplnyee.s 
of this company In the same district, 

I have outlined above in brief the position the WestiTU Union Telegraph Co. 
holds in regard to the matters wo have cliscussiHl, and you are at liberty to make 
any use of this letter tliat you see tit. 

Yours, very truly, 


R, C. Clowry, Prvs}<Jcnt. 
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Junk ‘J(>, dot. 

lion. CiT.vs. P. Nkilk, 

Vommissioncr of Labor, Washingion, D. C. 

Deai; Sir: I assume it has not escapt^i yoiir ol)sorvation Unit llie ConinuT- 
cinl Telegraphers’ Union has gros.sly violated the uiider.staiiding whhh yon Innl 
with them on the 20th instant in respect of matters alleged against the telegraph 
companies. That understanding, so far as the Western Union Telegrapli (•(». 
is concerned, was tha^ if the company would agree to the arbitration of 
grievances growing out of failure to receive the recently granteil 10 per cent 
increase or supposed discrimination on account of afTdiation with the union, 
and would permit aggrieved emfiloyees to he represented by a comiiiiltee of 
fellow workers from the same district, the strikes then in contemplation wtiuhl 
be abandoned and the matti‘r.s referred to would be adjudgeil as settled; ami 
with the understanding that you held a written proimsition, signeil by tla^ 
acting president of the organization to this effe<-t, I freely gave the desired 
assurance. It is a matter of public record that these assurances were accepted 
by the acting president and the executive committei^ of the union ns a wholly 
satisfactory solution of all matters in dispute, but nevertheless within 21 hours 
a strike was called at San Francisco and Oakland according to the original 
program. 

I recite these facts bc'cause I deem it of importance that what transpircMl ;il 
our conference should be corria tly and fully understood and also because 1 un- 
derstand an elTort is being made to hide this gross breach of faith on the part of 
the Commercial Telegrar>hers’ Union behind the statement that the San I'ran- 
cisco strike is a local ail'air, Independent of the union, and not to be coiishleivd 
ill conne(!tion with the agreement with you. 

TJie strike at San Francisco and Oakland was called by the president of tin' 
union after he had bemi notified of the sidtleinent elfected hy you ami of the 
acceptance of the .same by tlie acting president and the executive committee of 
the organization, in absolute dlsregaril of the .same, and pursuant to a sidtled 
program, as set forth in the following autlientic bulleliu is.sued by him: 


“Sax Francisco, June .?/, 1907. 

“Disregard all iH'\\spaper reports sent out yeslenlay ; thoy are without ft)un- 
tlation. Strike will stari at San Francisco to-day, followed hy Chicago, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Choveland, and Cinckinati. 

“ S. .T. Smai.i,, r 7' v } fi ( lc)it C . T . f/.” 


Yours, truly, 


It. C. ( h.ownv, 

(tinl (i< iicral Mdiuigt r. 


Hon. CiiAS. P. Nkill. 

\\ (i.skingiou, 1). C\ 


Jtu.y 2o, P.)o7. 


, IMy De.mi IMr. Neii.l: I desii’e to express to you my sincere thanks f<»r the 
valuable services you liave rendered this <'on*p.any in the late labor situation, 
and I hoi>e that the whole trouble is settleil for .some time to come. 

Your action in New York, Chicago, and tsan Francisco in reference to the.s<‘ 
nialters has been spoken of in tin* liigli<‘st i)rai.se by the otlicers of this com- 
pany. 

^\'hell you visit New York I hope that you will giv(‘ me a call, and I can assure 
you that I shall he very glad to see you. 

Hoping that you are quite well nml willi Ix'st wishes, I am, • 

Yours, truly, 


U. C. Cl.OWRV. 


• • 

Dkcaut-mext ok Coai.merce and I.Anoi:, 

111 RKAU OK T..KROR. 

Washington, July 20, 1007. 

IMv Dear IVIr. Clowra^: T appreciate v<‘ry mmh your kind letter of .Tidy 25 , 
and .loin with you in hoping that the recent trouhh‘s will remain settled for 
some time to come. 

With iK^st wishes, I am, 

Very truly, yours,. 


Cha.s. P. Neill, CoinniLsitioncr, 
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LYNCH EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Postal Tejj^gkaph-Cable Co., 

Office of the Supekintendknt, 

First District, Western Division, 

VhicagOj III, April 21, 1911, 

I\tr. (Jhas. Schell, 

(Jhief Operator, Western Vnian Telegraph Co., Chi;'ago, III. 

Dear Sir: The bearer, Mr. Lynch, seeiu.s to be of the opinion that you would 
employ him if he secured proper clearance from tills company. Tliis seems 
to us ratlier unusual, but with reference to his ilismissal from our service, I 
will .say that at the time of such dismissal he was discharged for certain 
acts which were deemed <l(‘trimeiital to the best interests of this company, and 
to retain him in our employ would be unwise. 

I have since investigated his case and am satisfied that the Information 
which led to his dismissal was, in part at least, erroneous, and that there may 
be no injustice done him have advised him that there would be no further 
objection to his employment here when men are needed. 

A^ry respectfully, 


II. G. McGill, Snperintendent. 


Postal Telegraph-Carle Co., 

Office of the Scpeiiintemient, 

First District, Western Division, 

Chicago, 111,, Mag J, 1911, 

Hon. Martin B. IMadden, 

Congressman, House of Hepresenla tires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Acknowh^lging receipt of your favor of the 27th ult. with ref- 
erence to Mr. Henry Lynch, will say that Mr. Lynch has bei'n advisal that 
as .soon as we are in need of any operators he will he given employment. I 
have also taken the trouble to write to the Westm’ii rni<»n (’o. to this effect. 
This for the reason that Mr. Lynch seemed to think he could secure employ- 
ment there, provided he obtained a clearance from this company, although 
his la.st employer was the Illinois (\*ntral Bailroad Co. 

’W'ry respectfully, 

IT. G. McGill, ^Superintendent. 


[The Coiiinicrrlal Telegraphers’ t’nion <if Ain<‘rI<H, afliliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Wesley Kussell,. general .secretary-treasurer. Room.s 022-030 Monon 
Building, Chicago, 111.] 

‘ Chicago, l^eptonher 27, 1910. 

To whom it may concern: 

The bearer. Brother Henry Lyrtclj, inciiil»cr of the Commercial Telegraphers' 
Union of America in gocxl stamling. was ureiitly discharged for attending a 
mei'tiiig calhsl in (;:!hicago in the, int('n*st of men employed by the Postal 
Telegraph Co. He is sis'king eiiif>loynient. Any assistance reiuleretl him in 
the way of securing a position, or juiy courtesies exten(l(‘<1, will he appreciated 
by us. 

Yours, fraternally, 

• Chic AGO Local Xo 1, 

Co.MMERCl VL TeI.EGRAPHKRS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
[.SEAL.] WE.SLEY PUSSELL, 

.'Secretary. 

• • 


[Illinois Central Railroad Company ; The ITazoo & Mls-sissippi Valley Railroad Co.; 
Indianapolis Southern Railroad Company. Chicago, 111, General Office Division, 
Cerdtlcate Xo. 41G.J 

riFFicE OF Superintendent Telegraph, 

Chicago, March 16, 1013. 

This i.s certify that Harry C. Lynch ha.s been employed in the capacity of 

telegrapher at Chicago, 111., general office, on the division of the Illinois 

Central It. R. from Detober 1, 1910, to March 10, 1911. Services dispensed 
with on account of reduction in force. 
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Age, 39; color, light; height, 5 feet 11 Inches; welglit, 170; eves, blue; hair 
light. 

J. .T. Howard, Chief Oi^erotor, Tclr(/ni)<h. 

AiiproveO : 

F. T. WiLRUR, l^uixrintcndcnt. 

(This form of ceiTifi(*ate may he issueO hy train masters, road masters, and 
master meehanies, but must not 1 m‘ delivered until ai)i)roved l>y the superintend- 
ent of division.) 


[The Wabash Railroad Co. ; Jj. J. Ferritor, sui»'rliiteiidoiit middle division.] 

] >KCA'n*K, Ii.L., Srideiiiher 7, IPOS. 

To whoiu coneerned : 

IT. I.ynch was employed by this eomi)any as oi>erat(>r January 10, UHtS, to 
June l.*2, 1008. Resigned. St'rvie<‘s satisfactory. 

L. .1. Ff.ruitok, Superintendent. 


LYNCH EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


WiXMi'Ko, Max., Mur. IPJu. 

;Mr. S. J. KoxEMvAiip, 

Internat'l President Coinnieiviul l'< lepntphers* I^nion, 

Chieapo, III. 

I)p:ar Sir and Brother: The following is a brief .summary of my ex))erience 
with the Westeim Union and Postal Telegraph-Cable Cos. in the United States 
and explains how I wa.s made a victim of their coo])erative .system of 
blacklisting. 

On or about September 12, 1905, I wont to work for the Western IJnioii 
Telegraph Co. in the city of Chicago and worked continuously without blemish 
on my record as a telegrapher until on or about June 10, 1907, when 1 left 
Chicago on a hurry-up call, securing two weeks’ leave of absence and went to 
Hot {Springs, Ark., to locTk after my brother, who became a victim of tubercu- 
lo.sis. His case was so seriou.s that ^ sent my resignation to the \\'esterii 
Union on or about July 1, 1907. 

I went to Colorado Spring.s, Colo., with my brother an<l remained there until 
the following month of November. 

I returned to Cldcago on November 9, 1907, and made application by letter for 
reinstatement with llie Western I'nion. 

Mr. A. B. Cowan, the chief operator at this time, replied to the effect that 
they were not hiring any operators, nor would they for some time. 

I afterwards went to work for the Wabash K?\ilway, as per (dearanoe 
att.Mched, and later went to Canada with the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co. at Toronto. My wife being dissatisfied iTi Canada, as all of her relatives 
live in Chlcjigo, I relumed to the city some lime in August, 1J)08, and I ar)plied 
to the Postal TTdegraph Co. with a letter trom a gentleman in the telegraph 
business to whom tbe I’ostal Telegraph Co. is under obligations to secure busi- 
ness, and after some parley I was put to work in the Postal olllce on or about 
September 10, 1008. 

I continued in the .service, with nothing against my record until on or about 
September 10, 1910, wdien, with 8 or 10 other telegraphers in tlfe Postal otfice, I 
was discharged without a moment’s notice for attending a union meeting of 
telegraphers held at 178 Washington Street the Sunday previous. 

I went to work in the general olhee of the Illinois Central Railway Co. on 
October 1, 1910; remained there until March 10, 1911, wltt^n I was let out on 
account of a reduction in tlie force, ns per clearance attached. 

I immediately applied to the Western Union in Chicago for a position, and it 
was the ensuing experiences I had with this company and the Postal in seeking 
employment that developed the fact tliat I was made a victim of their (coop- 
erative system of blacklisting. 

Chief Operator Scholl, of the Western Union, informed me that my record 
with that company was O. K. ; that he nee<le<l operators, but before putting me 
to work would require a written clearance from the Postal Telegraph Co. 

I then applied to Chief Operator Powers, of tlie Postal, asking to he rein- 
stated witli his company. He admitted that my record with the Postal w'as 

38S19®— S. Doc. 41.5. G4-1— vol K) 30 
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O, K., but that he dirt not need any operators. I asked him for the clearance 
required by Mr. Schell, of the Western Union, but he was evasive and declined 
to issue it, saying “ It was not their custom.” 

I then applied to Siipt. McGill, of the Postal, now dead, asking him for rein- 
statement with his company or a clearance that I might go to work for the 
Western Union, but he was also evasive and w’ould not issue the letter, telling 
me that in former years they had too much trouble with the telegraphers’ 
union, and that “they (the telegraphers) didn’t seem to know how to run a 
union ‘ right.’ ” ' 

I then sought the intercession of Congressman jM. 15. Madden, wlio gave me a 
letter addressed to IMr. McGill, with whom he had personal acquaintance, ask- 
ing as a personal favor that I l>e reinstated. As a consequence ^fr. McGill 
Issued me the letter to Mr. Schell, of the Western Union, (Copy herewith at- 
tached.) I presented the letter to Mr. Schell, but he kept stalling me off, and 
finally told me that I could not work for the Western Union in Chicago, but to 
go down to Philadeliihia or Pittsburgh, as they needed men in both places. 
I thought this a program for further persecution and did not consider it. 

After this I corresiKinrted with Congressman Madden, who was in Washing- 
ton, telling him of my failure io secure reinstatement with either company, and 
he again wrote Mr. McGill, of the Postal. Mr. Madden’s second letter brought 
forth the attached reply, which he maileil to me. 

I was always firmly of the opinion that Mr. McGill wrote the letter to Schell 
for a twofold purpose — first, to placate IMr. Madden, and, .second, to servo as a 
Bhield and cover the cooperative system of blacklisting which existed between 
the Postal and Wost(*rn Union. The fact that Schell did not put me to work 
bore out the contention. 

From March 10, 1911, until IMay 10, 1011, I was juggled between the officials 
of these two companies. Roth companies were hiring men during this period, 
end both of them put on men from the Illinois Central general office who never 
(lid commercial work. 

I then gave \ip in despair the chance of ever securing or holding permanent 
employment either of these two companies, borrowed siifficiont money, and 
left the States f<ir Winn4>eg, Canada, and entered the service of the Canadian 
Pacific Telegraph.s in Winnii)eg on March 13, 1911, and have been continuously 
In their employ sinct* th.at date. 

Fraternally, yours, , 


JIk.nkv I.YXorr. 


Rraxdon, Maxitoua, March 17, 10!,), 

Mr. S. .T. KoxKXKAXfP, 

Intcmatimal President C. T, U. A., Chieago, 

Dear Sir and RROxnER: I am indeed glad to hear tlie Industrial Relations 
Commission will soon sit in Chicago, and am very glad to state my case, which 

I hope will, in a small way, at lea.st, be instrumental in opening the eyes of 
the Government as to the real .state of affairs. 

I was employed by the Postal Telegraph Cable Co. in Chicago in the capacity 
of operator on or about February 26. 1912, and left their service on May 13, 
1914, During this time I worked tq some extent practically every wire in their 
oflBce, and was considered a strictly lirst-class man. I always did my work in 
the prop(*r manner and never in my entire two years of service did anything 
on the wire whicli created friction between myself and operators at the other 
end. In fact, I had one of tlie be.st reem-ds in th:it ollice for being able to work 
successfully with operators who were inclinefl to be flighty or scrappy. These 
qualities, and the fact that my salary was increased twice while in their service, 
would make It seem that my services were satisfactory. 

At the time I was discharged I was, and had been for the past several 
months, working the Chicago-Raston bonus wire. On the morning of May 13, 
1914, I reported for duty at my regular hour (9 a. ra.) and worked till about 

II a. m., when I wa.s suddenly relieved and told to report to the chief operator. 
I did as requested and was told by him to turn in my keys. I then inquired 
as to the cause of my discharge and was told by the chief operator that I was 
not needed any longer. 

A few days later I applied at the Western Union in that city for work and 
was refused. I^ater I made application by wire or mail to .several other West- 
ern Union and Postal offices, Including two of which I had previously l>een em- 
ployed In. One of these applications was ignored entirely and the others 
answered that they had nothing to offer me. 
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After being out of employment for several montlis I decided to come to 
Canada, where, as I understood It, a man could carry a union card and voice 
his sentiments without being discriminated against in conse<iuenco. I have 
been in Canada several months, and up to the present time Inive exorcised the 
rights of a white man without any reactionary effects. 

I firmly believe that I was discharged for no reasons other than that of my 
membership and activity in the union, and the peremptory discliarge of some 
eight or ten l)rother members of the union during tlie same week, on pretexts 
as liimsy as in my cas#, sliouUl bear out my belief. 

Yours, truly. 


Jkssk S. Lewis. 


Winnipeg, Max.. March .?o, /.O/.T. 


I^Ir. S. J. KoxEXKA^rp, 

International President C, T, U. of A., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir axd Brother: Upon hearing of the appearance of our international 
oflicers before the Industrial Itelations Cominissioii 1 beg to state a few inci- 
dents in how the Western Union black list affected myself. 

Karly in the summer of 1903 I was discharged at Pittsburgh for union affilia- 
tions, which was confirmed by trustworthy people. Moved to New York City 
and secured employment at tlie cable office there, but only worked 45 minutes, 
owing to the Pittsburgh discharge. I^uter secured work with the Postal Tele- 
graph Co., wlio at that time did not concern tliemselvcs about their employees 
joining the organization of their craft. 

In the spring of 1904 secured employment at Indianapoli.s with the Western 
Union, but was deprived of a livelihood; no reuson.s given, but it was the black 
list at work once more, IMothcr and self had rented an apartment and the 
dismissal without cause placed us In a somewhat trying embarrassment. 

In 1906 wife and self wont to Atlanta from New Orleans and I apiilied for 
work. The traffic chief at this point excused himself and went down to the 
division superintendent’s office; returning, fyankly informed me I was on the 
black list. Later met that gentleman In Oakland, Cal., In 1907 and lie again 
confirmed the Atlanta black list, adding the Western Union kept these lists on 
file at all district divisional points. You are at liberty to use these facts. 
Took out my citizenshiy^ papers in Redwood City, Cal., in 1908, but returned 
to (^^anada until such a time that I cai-^ join any organization I so wish and not 
be deprived of my personal liberty in the l-iiited States. 

Fraternally, yours, 


E. M. Wood. 


WrxxTPKG. >rAX., March .?5, /.O/.T. 

IVIr. S. J. Koxexkamp, 

President C. T. U. A., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir axd Brother: I went to work as inessi»!iger hoy for the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. In the year 1901, at Menoininie, Wis., where I worked 
until 1903 ; then I was sent to Bemidji, as* manager and operator, where I 
worked until 1904, and was transferred to Fargo. N. Dak., and worked there 
as operator until the call of the telegraphers’ strike in 1907, and struck with 
the operators. 

I left commercial work and went with the Canadian Pacific R.ailway in the 
railroad service until 1910, when I resigned and again entered the service of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. at Seattle, Wash., in August, 1910. Was 
transferred to Victoria in November, 1910. Resigned there iw May, 1911, and 
proi>erly released with first-class recommendation from manager stating that 
inj^ services were satisfactory in every re.spcct. I afterwards arranged with 
Chief Operator Davis, Fargo, N. Dak., to go to work In Fargo June 15, 1911. 

When I reached Minneapolis, June 14, to g(Pt transportation to Fargo was 
informed by Traffic Superintendent Keene, Minneapolis, that there was some- 
thing wrong with my record on the coast, and that they would not be able to 
put me to work. I immediately wrote Mr. Hood, traffic sui>erlntendent, Seattle, 
asking him what was the trouble, as I could not understand why there should 
be anything wrong with iny record as I was properly released and had a clear 
recommendation and release from Mr. McKenzie, manager at Victoria. I 
waited in MInnonpolI.s one week for a reply, hut never received one to this date, 

I had an O. R. T. curd and so decided to come to Canada to get a square deal. 

Fraternally, yours, 


H. Peterson. 
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Winnipeg, Man., March 23, 1915. 

8. J. Konenkamp, Chicufjo, lU. 

Df:ar Sir : Rejrnrdinp; my experiences with Western Union Telegruph Co. : 

I entered their employ nt St. Paul, Minn., in the year 1899, as a mes.seuger 
l)oy, and continued in the service for three years; then went into ojierating 
room as a check boy, and after working in thi.s capacity for one year I was 
placed on the rolls as a telegraph operator, at which I worked for about two 
years. t 

I quit tlie service of the Western Union and went to work for tlie Gi-eat N(H’th-. 
ern Railway, wliere I was employed until about July 1907, at whicli time I re- 
entered the service of tlie Western Union at St. Paul, :Minn., as a telegrapher, 
and relinquished connection with this company on the call of the 1907 teleg- 
raphers’ strike. I applied again in December, 1907, for reemployment with the 
AVestern Union at St. Paul, Init my application was refused. I applied very 
frequently for the period of the following .six months, and, although the West- 
ern Union were hiring men, they, refused to reinstate me. Finally Superin- 
tendent Bradley at Minneaiiolis, upon assurance that I would not again become 
atliliated with tiie union, reinstated me, sending me to Moorhead and Miles 
City, Mont., as manager of the office. 

I returiu'd to St. Paul in the fall of 1909, and worked as operator in the 
St. Paul office continuously until on or about .Tanuary lo, 1912, when, with S 
other fellow telegraphers, I was discharged witliout a moment’s notice; reason 
given, “ unsatisfactory servic(‘.” 1 then approached Traffic Superintendent 
Keane, at Minneapolis, asking him to explain the “unsatisfactory service” 
charge, as I was lU'ver disciplined for this charge while in the employ of the 
AVestern Union. A\'heh T asked Air. Keane why I was discharged, he said: 
“ You ought to knr)w, just rack your memory,” alluding to my union affilia- 


tions. 

From January 15, 1912, until March 10, I endeavored to secure reinstatement 
with the Western Union at St. Paul and Minneapolis, but was unable to do 
so. From the experiences of others knew it was useless to try and secure em- 
ployment elsewhere in tin* States, and immediately left St. Paul for AA’innipeg, 
Canada, and entered the service of the (’anadian Pa(*i(ic Telegraph Co. on 
March 12, 1912, and have been continuously, and am now, in the employ of 
this company. 

Fraternally, yours, 

N. A. OlLBERSTADT. 


Wix.MPKc, Man., Canada, March 2'/, J9/5. 
Industrial Relation.s Commission: 

The writer wishes to place Ifcfore your body the following facts: 

1. 'I’hat he was di.scharge«I from the AA'estern Union and Postal Tidegraph- 
Cable Cos. for making use of one of his political ami constitutional riglits (V), 
i. e., the right of assembly — “attending a meeting.” 

2. That owing to his union affiliations and activity he was blacklisted in the 
I’nited States, and in order to obtain his food, clothing, and shelter was com- 
IKdhHl to leave the land of his birth. 

In the spring of 1902 an organization meeting of commercial telographoi*s was 
held in Philadelphia by L. AA". Quick, which the writer attended and applied 
for membersliip in the union. He was then in the {‘nijiloy of the AVestern Union 
Telegraph Co., Ayho dismissed him, with several others who Iiad attended the 
same meeting, the next day. 

In August, 1907. the writer was employed l>y the same company, in Pittsburgh, 
and when the .strike was dedariMl struck. When the .strike was declared off in 
November following he was reeyi,iployed by tlie A\T‘stern Union, but four months 
later was laid off, “Account busines.s depression.” AVas gh eii a clearance card 
covering this period. 

A month or .so later was employed by the Postal Telegrapli-Oable Co., In Pbiln- 
delpbia, quitting them about April, 1909, in good standing; wont to New York, 
applieil to AA’estern Union, who were taking on n(‘w men ; met two operators, 
Stoddart from Philadelphia and Scott from Pittsburgh, who, when the writer 
informed them be had a clearance card from Pittsburgh, said : “ Oil, you are 
sure to be given a job.” But there was no job for him. 

A few months lat<‘r lie returned to Pittsimrgh and was reemployo<l liy the 
AVestern Union at .$70 per month, an $18 reduction in salary from wlmt be re- 
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ceived previous to the strike, uud \vas j)lacetl on and compelled to work a very 
undesirable trick — a split trick. Was plunninj; to resign and go to Chicago, 
wlien lie was dismissed for *• bawling out ” a chief in New York. 

Around March or April, 1910, arrived in ( ■Iilcago ; was einiiloyed by the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. Aliout the middle of the following September an organiza- 
tion meeting of the (knnmercial Telegraiihers’ Union was called, wliich the 
writer atteraled. Early llie next week lie with several others who had attended 
tlie meeting were disii|issed. He appnuichetl T. N. Powers, tlie chief operator, 
to tind out why he was thrown out of a job. The following conversation ensued : 

Fix: “Why am I dlscharge<iv ” 

Powei's : “For attending tlie meeting.” 

Fix: “Has md my work been satisfactory?” 

Powers: “Yes.” 

Fix: “Don’t you think things are getting wor.se here than they are in 
liijsslaV A |)ei’son should ho allowiMl to go where he pleases on Ids own time.” 

Powers: “We think different.” 

The writer, on instructions from the general oflicers of the union, interviewed 
tlie superintendent in an effort to be reinstate<l, without success. 

He applied to Mr. Schell, of tlie Western Union, for a job; was told to call 
around again; did so for alioiit a week; was treated civilly. About the sixth 
lime lie reported Mr. Scliell asked ^^'hore lie had hcen employed before; replied, 
“ Postal, city.” Mr. Schell said, “All right, come in to-morrow; will let yon know 
if there Is anything for you.” Next day, upon reporting, his attitude laid (*om- 
pletely cliaiiged. He snufiped out, “Nothing for yon.” 

Went to St. TiOuis in search of a master, but coiilil not find one. Returned to 
Cliicago, and tlirougli the union beard that the Canadian Pacific were employing 
<iperatoi's ; applied for a jol>, and on April 10, 1.011, went to work for this corn- 
puny in Winnipeg. Have been working for them since. 

Wliat remedy is tliere for tliese conditions? 

Tlie writer knows that the owners of tlie moans of production — tlie industrial 
masters, the ruling class — are not int(‘resl(‘d in tlie opinion of a slave as to the 
remedy; still, he would not be <loing his duty to bis class if he did not utilize 
lliis opjiort unity of stating what be considers tli(‘ only remedy, i. e., the workers 
taking over the means of production, operating tlu*m in the interest of society; 
tlie establislmient of tin? industrial republic; the imlustrial enfranchisement of 
the woi'kers. when tliey would have nill say as to the comlitions under which 
they (oiled ami n*ceive the full social value of their labor. 

To accom])lish this tlii'y must organize as a class on both the political and 
industrial fields. 

Yours, ill revolt, 

Fkki) Fix, 

lf<ir(/r<ire street, W'innipcfj, Manitoba. 


Calc. ARY, Alta., April -S, 19 1o. 

S, ,1. Koxexkamp, Esq., * 

International President C. T. L\ A., Chieago, III. 

Dear >^tr ; We the undersigned Amoricail telegraphers, employed in Canada, 
swear that if working conditions iirevaient in this country were the same in 
the United States, and further if the black list in vogue with the We.stern 
Union Telegraph Co. in the United States, and their extraordinary antipathy 
toward union men was not in existence, we would be working in our native 
country — the land of our fathers — to-day. Rut until such time ns conditions 
are remedied, we must necessarily reniniii exileil from our native bind and 
home ties. 

Respoctfiilly submitted to the Industrial Religions Comipission. 

F. VALLERF.rx. (hi AS. O. Dearing. 

M. S. Refley. .T. H. W.audell. 

S. T. Smith. J. H. Ailstin. 

.1. 11. Rukch. a. W. Baltzer. 

H. C. Shane. F. .T. Ri rns. 

C. G. Frey. R. R. Houston. 
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WiNNii'Eu, Man., Uaixh 13 ^ 1013 . 

INDI'STBIAL llELATIONS COMillSSION, 

Ch icago^ IlL 

We, the undersijtcneil oominerciftl telegraphers and American citizens, for- 
merly employees of the Western Union Telegraph and the Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Cos., of the United States, understanding that your body was 
created by an act of the United States Congress to “ inquire into the general 
conditions of labor in the principal Industries of the United States, * * ♦ 
and especially those which are carritnl on In corporate forms, into existing 
relations between employers and employees,” desire to place before your body 
the following facts : 

First : The social means of communication, the telegraf)h of the UnitiMl 
States, alone and distinct from any other form of industry or enterprise, is 
practically owned and controlle<l by only two coriwrations, namely, the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and the 1‘ostal Telegrapli and Cable Co. 

Second, ^'liat because (d* the character of this monopolistic ownership and 
control, these two corporations have established and are peri>etiiating a 
closely knitted and very effcieat system of espionage and black list in dealing 
with their employees, denying to them the constitutional and political rights 
of assembly and free spe^'cb. 

Third. The signers of this memorial to the Imlustrlal Relations Commission, 
whose individual slatements aihlre^sed to the international president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union of America are herewitii attaelied, will show 
that, because of the aforementioned system of bla(‘k list establisheil and 
perpetuated by these two corporations, in order to seek tbe pi’lvilege of work- 
ing at our trade, to which we have contributed years of energy in qualifying 
therefor, that we seiure the cr(‘aturt? comforts of life, we have been driven 
from i)laco to place within the coniines of Ihe United Stat(*s, and finally forced 
into exile out of the land of our birth, greatly to the discomfort of our families 
and ourselves. 

Feed Fix, Can. Pac. Ti'legrajihs, M'innipeg. Canada. 

Henky Lynch, Can. Pac. Telegraphs, Winniiieg, Can. 

N. A. Git.berstadt, Can. Pac. Telegraphs, Winnipeg, Can. 

Jesse S. IjEWHs, O. N. W. Telegraphs, Rrandon, Man. 

E. M. Wood, G. N. W. Telegraphs, Winnipeg, f.Ian. 

Helmee Peteeson, Canadian PAcilic Telegrajihs, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Mr. S. J. Ko.vknkamp, 

President Coinnicrcial Tclvgrdjdtcr.s 


Vancouvi.r, 15. C., Augnst .S, 1913. 
Vnhm of Amt i 'iva, Cliiatgo, 111. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Should you apia*ar liefore the Industrial Affairs 
Comiuissiou, recently appointed by Pre.sident Wilson, for the iiurpose of indi- 
cating to this coiuuiission lunv member.s of your organization have been dis- 
criminated against by tbe We.steru I'uioii Telegrajib Co., kindly present my 
case for their consideration, * 

About April or May of lOU I was employed by the United Press at Omaha, 
Nebr., and w ireil Snpeiintendent Ik>od of the Western Union at Seattle for a 
job. He replied that he could use me if I would show' up In Seattle, but that 
the company would not furnish transportation and could not give me a rating 
until my work had deinon.strated what I was worth. 

On this infonyatioii I left for Sesittle. but w'hen I got out there Mr. Hood 
had evidently lejirned of my union activities, probably through hearing that I 
was from the Uniteil Press service, which was a union shop, iiiid refused to 
employ me, urging tliat he had a full staff. I waited around Seattle for 
about a mouth, and although ^lie was putting on other men right along he 
always had the saiu^ excu.se for me: “A full staff just now; can't use you at 
present.” Finally I had to come to Canada to get a job. 

Fraternally, yours, 


Allan E. McXauoiiton, 


Mr. S. J. Konenkamp, 

International Prcsidcut, Chicago, IlL 


Vancouver, B. C., March 23, 1913. 


Dear KoNey: Have been trying to dig up evidence around here for the com- 
mission, but there are very few exiles here. Am inclosing one letter from an 
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exile, and am trying to get Moriarity. of Victoria, to. send you souietliiug; T 
think he has some evidence he could give. Forteath. Nelson, B. C., promises 
to send you his experience direct; Withers wrote you direct, and I am giving 
you a statement from J. W. McKinnon, formerly of Helena. The Western 
Union black list has .struck such terror into his heart that he is afraid to take 
a churfce on writing it uj) himself. This is all I can locate out here. 

McKinnon left Helena June IS, 1912, leaving with a clear record; resigned, 
giving two week.s’ notice. He tried to get work in Seattle with the Western 
Union, and they keift him hanging around there for 10 days, staUing him 
with half promises, leading him to believe that he might be taken on; they 
were, short of men at the time. He told them he did not belong to the union, 
but It seems they thought he did or at least was in sympathy with unions. 
Previous to going to Seattle he was questioned l)y Superintendent I.abadie, of 
Salt Lake, on the union question. Labadie told him the Western Ihiion would 
not allow any man belonging to any union to work for them. Although Mc- 
Kinnon did not carry a card at that time, it seems he was suspected, and 
Labadie and (general Superintendent Brook.s, of Salt Lake, even went so far 
as to question McKinnon's wife as to whether he was a member or nut and 
how he felt toward unions. He was unable to secure employment In Thiited 
Btates and for that rea.sou alone Is in Canada, although he would prefer living 
in his own country. He has been here nearly three years employed by the 
C. P. R. He has hcMOi found stc.ady and strictly reliable in every way. 

The G. N. W. situation is causing a little anxiety over here, but it is being 
well handled hy the men in the East and 1 have every conlidence that we will 
win; if we do, it will bo a htu).st for us. Wood .seems to he a little nervous 
about it and wrote mo .saying lie would like to sw me in the fight. Told him 
that I ^yas ready and willing to do anything I could, but as the matter was 
already in good hands and nothing Unit coulil be done was left uudune, 1 could 
not see where I could he of any service a.t thivS st.ige of the game. 

Yours, fraternally, 

J. 1’. Campbell. 


J. M. Campbell, 

International Vice President, C, T. 1. A., Vanconicr, B. C. 

Sir: Di.sdnirgcd at' fc^tland, Oreg., reiiruary 20, 1911, by Chief Operator 
Brooks, of the Wc'stm'ii Union Telegn^ph Co., without cause assigned. Services 
ackiiowledgetl satisfactory; clearance refused, although had clearance from 
Chief Operator Jeffs. San Francisco, year preceding. Was told confidentially 
by S. B. \ iiicoiit, correspondent for Associated Press, for whom I had workoil 
for years, that Robb, manager of Portland W. U., informed him that my dis- 
charge was occasioned because of my union principles. Never in history for 
35 years have I been refused employment l)y We.stern Union until C. H. Gaunt 
and Ids espionage .system struck the Pacific coast. 

, O. N. Gill. 


Vancouver, .\ j>rij ,1. /p/.T. 

Mr. 8. J. Konenkamp, • 

President V. T, U. A., Chicago, lU. 

Dear Sir: I have been advi.sed by IiUern!itional Vice President f'aiiuibell that 
you would like to know the circumstances which cause some of us “American 
exiles” to live in Canada. The principal reason for my being here is that I 
was discharged and blacklisted by the Western Union Telegraph Co., and I 
think my case is similar to that of many others. • 

I was discharged at a moineiiUs notice in S.-m Francisco, December 2, 1911. 
I had the night previou.s to my dismissal been ordered to show up at the 
Chronicle branch the following evening at 4.45 p. m.. which I did. I had barely 
arrived when I was ordered to come down to^he main gfflee at once. This I 
did, and upon arriving was shown two “error” packages by Mr. Donnelly, 
N. 0. O,, and dismissed. While Mr. Donnelly did not say that I was discharge 
on account of these errors, he inferred as inucli, and I asked him if this was 
the reason. He declined to say, merely explaining that it “was orders from 
the superintendent’s office.” One of these errors caused a claim of $1.50 to be 
put in against the conqiany by the complainant, and the other was referred for 
benefit of service. Two operators must handle every message, and either one 
being equally responsible for correct transmission, 1 considered that I was 
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entitled to some slight oousiderntion at least, In view of the fact that I had 
been working for the Western Union almost continuously for the preceding 
four years, and had only been concerned in two errors during that time. 

While 1 was not, at the time of my dismissal, a paid-up member of the 
C. T. U. A., I was only about one month in arrears, and I couldn’t figure any 
other reason than this for my di.scharge. When I made attempts to see 
Superintendent Jeffs, I was told that he was busy and could not see me. He 
did not otfer to see me at another time. The chief openitor offered the same 
cryptic explanation as Mr. Donnelly, “orders from the saiperintendent’s office.” 
There were two other boys discharged at the sjime time as myself; they, too, 
I understand got about as much sjitisfaction as myself. 

I want it understood that I had W'orked almost four years for the Western 
Union up to this time and had never quit on short notice, had never before 
lieen discharged, and had never violated any of the numerous rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the company. At least, if I had violated any of these rules, 
it was never broiiglit to my notice, with the exception of once, and then I did 
not know I was violating ;i rule, but thought I was exercising the right of a 
free-born American citizen. This was in the fall of 1011. I applied for a 
IH>sition in Portland, Greg., having resigned in good standing at San Francisco 
three months previously on account of my health. Mr. G. 1 ). Hood, Northwest 
traflic superintendent, happened to be in Portland at this lime, and Mr. 
Brooks, C. O., referred mo to him. Mr. Hood said that, while there was 
“nothing doing” in the larger offices in the Northwest, he might place me at 
^fedford, Greg., at $70 a month. This was a smaller salary than I had been 
getting In San Francisco, but as I was badly in need of a job, I told Mr. Hood 
T would like to have this job. But Mr. Hood wasn't siire that I was the riglit 
kind of an operator for the W. U. He asked me if I belonged, or had ever 
l)elonged, to the C. T. U. A. I told him yes, but that at present I was not a 
member. lie then s^iid: “Mr. Christian, I want you to understand that if you 
want to work for the W. U., you must leave the C. T. U. A. entirely alom*. 
You can not be loyal to the W. T:^. and loyal to the C. T. U. A. at the same 
time.” Naturally,* I reseated this and argued the point with him, but he 
couldn’t see my side of it. He finally told me he would let me know if be 
could use me. That was the last I beard of it. 1 came to Victoria, B. C., and 
worked for eight months, returning to San Francisco, ivbere I was discharged 
as described to you above. ‘ 

After being discharged in San Francisco, I came to Portland, Greg., where I 
asked for a job (I might inform you that Portland is my home town, my 
parents living there). I left Portland originally because the chief operator 
insisted that I work the Seattle wire alongside of another operator receiving 
$85 per montli, while I received $(10. The chief operator in Poi'tland told mo 
he would send my name to the superintendent’s office, and if my record was 
O. K., he would be glad to put me to work. I came back Ibe next day, and be 
told me to come back the niext. That kept up for several days, until I “got 
wise” that 1 was being “stringed.” Several operators bad been put to work 
during the time I was waiting, wbe bad applied after I had. 

I came to Yaiicoiner, B. C., fnrni I’ortland ami luive been liere since — about 
three years. I first worked for tlie 9 . P. R. here for about four months, leaving 
to go to the ^'alleouv(M• Sun, wliere I worktHl for five months. I left the Sun, 
where I worked nights, for my present position, working days at the Van- 
couver end of the Victoria Times’ leased wire. I have been with the Adctorla 
Times now for two and one-half years, and have y('t to receive a complaint from 
my employers. • 

Gne more little incident of the San Francisco office will about close my “evi- 
dence.” At the time I was there Mr. O. F. :Maiiatte, day traffic chief, was doing 
an excellent shylock business. He loaned a friend of mine — one of the boys dis- 
charged with me— $1^ on condition that he pay Marlatte $15 on pay day. Now, 
the W. U. pays twice monthly and it seemed to me this was rather a high rate of 
interest. I told my friend he was foolish to borrow when he could get along 
without it, blit it seemed that he wanted a suit of clothes and iMarlatte had 
found it out in some way and offered to loan him the money for the first pay- 
ment. My memory Isn’t exactly clear about this affair, but T do know that my 
friend owed almost all his salary to Marlatte the pay day before our dismissal, 
and that 1 had to loan him $10 to get out of town on. No doubt you have heard 
of this Shylock before, and will not need to be told by me. 
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lu closing, I will say that yon are at liberty to use my name as publicly as you 
wish. Any of the statements 1 have made without qualifications 1 am willing 
to take afiidavit on should you desire. 

Hoping that the time is not far distant when I may return to the land of my 
birth and work in close proximity to the ones most dear to me, instead of having 
to live some distance away from them, 

I remain, fraternally yours, 


Cecil R. Christian, 

Vancouver Daily Province, \ ancourcr, H. C. 


Schenectady, X, Y., April 1013, 

Mr. S. .1. Konenkamp, Chicago, 

Dear Sir and Brother: I was employed by the Western T’liion Telegraph Co. 
at Dallas, Tex., from October, 11)10, until February, 1011, when 1 was dismissed 
without apparent reason along with some 10 or 15 others. 

I had been given an increase in salary only a few weeks previously, which 
would further indicate the dismissal was without cause. 

Chief Operator W. S. Strawbridge called me up to his desk and tohl me my 
services were no longer required. I asked to know the reason and was told 
he (Strawbridge) couldn’t give me the reason. I suggested the notice of my dis- 
missal bo gi^eii in writing and was informed he (Strawbridge) had been in- 
structed not to do this. I then asked Strawbridge if I referred to him from an- 
other oflice would he give me a good “ reference.” He rejilied, “ If your services 
are not satisfactory to us we certainly can’t recommend you to anyone else.” 

When I became insistent on knowing the reason for my abrupt dismissal 
{^strawbridge suggested I see Superintendent Davis. I called on Sui»erintendent 
Davis and explained the situation, and after being questioned concerning previ- 
ous employment was asked if I wasn’t a member of the C. T. U. A. I told him 
that I was not, and hadn’t held an up-to-date membership in the C. T. U. A. 
since December, 1007. Davis then suggested that I had boon expressing some 
Ijronnion sentiment around the oflice, and when assured that I had not asked me 
if I would make a sworn afiidavit that I was not a member of the C. T. U. A. 
r told him for the sake of clearing my record I would, but not for the sake of 
reemployment at Dallas? lie said, “All right, make the afiidavit and I will see 
if I can’t lix things up for you.” I n*ade the afiidavit and gave it to 8uperiu- 
teiuh'ut Davis and asked for a letter of recommendation, showing that I had left 
the company's employ at Dallas in good standing and was told to come back and 
see him (Davis) in a few days and he would try and put me back to work. I 
vas so disgusted at the run of things that I didn’t go ai-ound again, but re- 
turned to the St. Louis Postal, where I was reemployeii on my previous standing 
with the latter company, not having to give Dallas Western Union as a refer- 
ence. 

1 worked in St. Louis for the Postal until Februar5\ 1012. when it became im- 
possible to make board money; lower rated regular men who had worked a full 
day were being held on overtime, and the iTlger rated extra men let off with 
from one to three hours’ time a day. I bad a chance to go to Montreal, Canada, 
for the C. P. lU, and did so, wlnwe T lived as an exile until recentlj", when I 
returned to my own country for the United Press. I can give you the names of 
many Americans lu Canada who are forced to live out of their own country 
through the working of the black list and the intolerable conditions imposed 
upon telegraphers by the Western Union and Postal throughout the United 
{States. • 

I will, if required, give you or any one desiring it a record of the places of 
my former employment to inv(*stignte my record and lu’ove that I have never 
been dismissed or suspended from any employment excepting Dallas Western 
Union. • • 


Fraternally, yours, 


W. E. Neely. 


Mr. S. .L Konenka:up, 

President C, T, U. A, 


Calgary, Alberta, April 3, 191 o. 


Dear Sir: Please bring the following to the notice of the commission ap- 
lK)intt*d liy the United States Government, for the purpose of investigating the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.: 
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entitled to some slight oousiderntion at least, In view of the fact that I had 
been working for the Western Union almost continuously for the preceding 
four years, and had only been concerned in two errors during that time. 

While 1 was not, at the time of my dismissal, a paid-up member of the 
C. T. U. A., I was only about one month in arrears, and I couldn’t figure any 
other reason than this for my di.scharge. When I made attempts to see 
Superintendent Jeffs, I was told that he was busy and could not see me. He 
did not otfer to see me at another time. The chief openitor offered the same 
cryptic explanation as Mr. Donnelly, “orders from the saiperintendent’s office.” 
There were two other boys discharged at the sjime time as myself; they, too, 
I understand got about as much sjitisfaction as myself. 

I want it understood that I had W'orked almost four years for the Western 
Union up to this time and had never quit on short notice, had never before 
lieen discharged, and had never violated any of the numerous rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the company. At least, if I had violated any of these rules, 
it was never broiiglit to my notice, with the exception of once, and then I did 
not know I was violating ;i rule, but thought I was exercising the right of a 
free-born American citizen. This was in the fall of 1011. I applied for a 
IH>sition in Portland, Greg., having resigned in good standing at San Francisco 
three months previously on account of my health. Mr. G. 1 ). Hood, Northwest 
traflic superintendent, happened to be in Portland at this lime, and Mr. 
Brooks, C. O., referred mo to him. Mr. Hood said that, while there was 
“nothing doing” in the larger offices in the Northwest, he might place me at 
^fedford, Greg., at $70 a month. This was a smaller salary than I had been 
getting In San Francisco, but as I was badly in need of a job, I told Mr. Hood 
T would like to have this job. But Mr. Hood wasn't siire that I was the riglit 
kind of an operator for the W. U. He asked me if I belonged, or had ever 
l)elonged, to the C. T. U. A. I told him yes, but that at present I was not a 
member. lie then s^iid: “Mr. Christian, I want you to understand that if you 
want to work for the W. U., you must leave the C. T. U. A. entirely alom*. 
You can not be loyal to the W. T:^. and loyal to the C. T. U. A. at the same 
time.” Naturally,* I reseated this and argued the point with him, but he 
couldn’t see my side of it. He finally told me he would let me know if be 
could use me. That was the last I beard of it. 1 came to Victoria, B. C., and 
worked for eight months, returning to San Francisco, ivbere I was discharged 
as described to you above. ‘ 

After being discharged in San Francisco, I came to Portland, Greg., where I 
asked for a job (I might inform you that Portland is my home town, my 
parents living there). I left Portland originally because the chief operator 
insisted that I work the Seattle wire alongside of another operator receiving 
$85 per montli, while I received $(10. The chief operator in Poi'tland told mo 
he would send my name to the superintendent’s office, and if my record was 
O. K., he would be glad to put me to work. I came back Ibe next day, and be 
told me to come back the niext. That kept up for several days, until I “got 
wise” that 1 was being “stringed.” Several operators bad been put to work 
during the time I was waiting, wbe bad applied after I had. 

I came to Yaiicoiner, B. C., fnrni I’ortland ami luive been liere since — about 
three years. I first worked for tlie 9 . P. R. here for about four months, leaving 
to go to the ^'alleouv(M• Sun, wliere I worktHl for five months. I left the Sun, 
where I worked nights, for my present position, working days at the Van- 
couver end of the Victoria Times’ leased wire. I have been with the Adctorla 
Times now for two and one-half years, and have y('t to receive a complaint from 
my employers. • 

Gne more little incident of the San Francisco office will about close my “evi- 
dence.” At the time I was there Mr. O. F. :Maiiatte, day traffic chief, was doing 
an excellent shylock business. He loaned a friend of mine — one of the boys dis- 
charged with me— $1^ on condition that he pay Marlatte $15 on pay day. Now, 
the W. U. pays twice monthly and it seemed to me this was rather a high rate of 
interest. I told my friend he was foolish to borrow when he could get along 
without it, blit it seemed that he wanted a suit of clothes and iMarlatte had 
found it out in some way and offered to loan him the money for the first pay- 
ment. My memory Isn’t exactly clear about this affair, but T do know that my 
friend owed almost all his salary to Marlatte the pay day before our dismissal, 
and that 1 had to loan him $10 to get out of town on. No doubt you have heard 
of this Shylock before, and will not need to be told by me. 
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a word he informed me in a very ixdite way, “ I am very sorry, Mr. Burns, but 
I find that I haven’t a thing to oiler in either oillce.” 

After telling him what a position he had put me In I departed, going to 
couver, where I went right to work for the C. P. R. again. Now, you understand 
after liie strike I worked for the Western Union in Helena, Seattle, and Port- 
land, leaving all in good standing. 

Now, then, after the Seattle matter I remained in Canada from October, 1011, 
till August, 1913. I returned to the States and went to Omaha and apiditMl 
for a position with tii? Westei-n Union. The superinteudmit ami others that 
I had dealings with regarding a position were anxious to do wlmt they could 
for me, and I was being fixed up for a pas.s to Salt Lake City when tlu‘ super- 
intendent called me into his private ollico wliere he had the l)ig book open, 
and asked me if I ever worked in Seattle. Now, knowing that I left there and 
Portland in good standing, and holding a strictly first-class C. P. R. clearance, 
I told him I had. He wanted to know when, and I said 11)0*^. Then he said 
that I must have been there in September, 1011. I told him I had, but only 
applied for a position, and told him the conversation that took place with 
Hughes. He said he was sorry, and that he could do nothing fartlier in the 
matter until the matter was straightened out. However, I nearly starved to 
death getting back honu*. After a immth later T applied in IMinneapolis and 
was sent to Fargo. After working one day in Fargo, the chief came to me 
with an armful of papers, saying, “Didn’t yon used to work in Seattle, Mr. 
Rums?’’ I said, “No, sir; T have never Ihh'u f.irther west than Fargo.’’ By 
this lie I worked till the middle of January, when I wa.s laid off on account 
of slack business. In the spring I went to Chicago, applied for a position, wa.s 
given an application blank to fill out, and was turned down cold while they were 
putting on every man that came along. I drift^nl up to St. Paul ; went to work 
after hanging around two weeks. About the third day Chief Operator Strang 
came to me or rather called me to his desk and laid another load of paixu’S 
before me with the old remark “You have worke<l in Seattle some time pre- 
vious, have you not?’’- “No, sir; I have never been West yet.’’ This lie also 
let me w(»rk for them. I did not stay long, as no self-re.s]>ecting citizen would 
degrade himself so low as to work under the slaving conditions that prevail in 
the Western Union. Of course, you know that I am only one of the hundreds 
that are up here in Caj^ada for the simple reason that conditions In the two 
telegraph companies are so rotten th^it a white man can not submit to their 
treatment. 


What I have said in this bdter T can lake oath t»n. 
success, Lynch, and go after them strong. 

Yoiii's, fraternally. 


I hope you have good 
J. P.URXS. 


NT:i..sox, B. C., March ,??, 

S. J, Konexkami’, Esq., . 

International J'rcsUlcnt C. T. l\ A., 

DI2~0o0 Monon BnitiUnff, ^lilcogo, JII. 

Dear Sii; and Brother: Referring to your notice in the ]\larch issue of the 
Journal I am giving my experience with the W. U. at Seattli*, Wa.sli. : 

I entered the employment of the W, U. sT)me time in April, 1010, and worked 
until October, 1910, and resigned on account of the following: 

After about 4 mouths’ service at the salary of $75 I was recommonded by 
Night Chief O’Brien and Wheatstone Cliief Heftner to he given top salary. 
Ed. Chambers, who, I think, is working in Winnipeg for ttie C. P. R., and 
Morlarlty, who is working in Victoria for some newspaper, and some other 
operators wore also recommended to he given top salary. Shortly after Gaunt 
was made general superintendent the chi(‘f operators were given orders to ask 
all operators if they belonged to the C. T. U,#A. Morisg'ity and I heard the 
day men talking ahtuit tliis just before we went on shift at 5.30 p. m., and we 
made up our minds if they asked us wo would tell them ye.s. Sure enough, 
Night Chief Operator O’Brien asked us if we belonged to the C. T. U. A., and 
I answered yes, and he said, “You will not receive any increase In salary.’’ 
He told Morlarity the same. Chaml)er.s had a card, but told O’Brien he did 
not, and it was not long before Chambers was made a traffic chief, but after 
about a year's service or so they got wise to him and tinally dismissed him 
over some trifling thing. 

I was so disgusttMl with this kind of treatment that I resigned shortly after- 
wards and came back to Canada. 
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I (’ortjiiuly hope tUe iuvestigation they are holding will s<how up the Western 
Union. They discriminate against the operators in every possible manner. 

r told the boys in Vancouver to get Moriarity at Victoria to write h!s expe- 
rience lip. I do not know the address of Ed. Chambers, but I lieard he was in 
Winnipt'g. His dismissal ought to be goo<l stuff, as lie was a first-class oper- 
ator and very steady. 

Prater na 1 1 y , you rs, 


Bro. D. W. Fokteath, 


1\ 0. Bod‘ 302, C. r. R. 'PcL Co., Kelson, li. C. 


Vancouver. B.. (\, March 22, 1013. 

S. J. Konenkami*, I. r., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Rrotheu: I understand the indii.strial commission will meet in 
Chicago soon to probe the conditions of labor in the commercial telegraph 
circles. 

I wish to make the following statement : I went to work for the W. U. Tel. 
Co. at Chicago in the spring of 1010. Shortly after going to work for them 
1 was put on the Springfield wire and stayed- there until the latter part of 
May, 1911. When I resigned there, Mgr. Inman, of Springfield, sent me a 
message, saying, “ You have given us the best service we ever had on our 
Chicago wire ; we are sorry to sei* you leave.” 

In June, 1911, I came to Seattle for the same company, v/orking there about 
three wei'ks, and was transferred to Spokane. On ^larch 15. 1912, I resigncNl, 
giving two weeks’ notice. Spent two weeks on my small fruit tract in the 
Yakima Valley, clearing and fiaiclng .som(‘ land, then went to Seattle and ap- 
plieil for work with the .same comiainy. 

The chief operator (Frank IMorris) asked me if I liad resigned at Spokane 
in good standing. I said yes. He said, “All right; we need men here bad; go 
to Avork right noAv.” Taa’o days afterAvards Supt. Ceo. Hood saAV me Avorking 
and ordered me discharged at once, I Avent in to see Mr. Hood and asked him 
Avhat Avas the matter that I couhl not Avork. He says, “ We can’t use you.” I 
asked him if my services at Spokane Avere satisfactory. He said, “Yes; but 
Ave can't use you under any circumstances. I have my instructions from 
‘ higher up.’ ” As I left the building that night a frienu of mine said. “ Withers, 
you had better go to Canada : you are on the black list.” I can not diA’ulge 
this friend’s name, as he is still an employee of the W. U. and might get him 
in trouble. 

I figured it out if I Avas on tlie black list of the W. U., I certainly must 
be Avith the Postal Telegraph Co., and It nearly broke my hi'art to think .1 
must go to a foreign country to make a living for my family and finish paying 
for my home in Wa.shington Slate. 

I came to Vancouver the early part of April, 1912, and liaA^e boon here CA-er 
since. I arn receiving the'’highest salary I ever received from any commercial 
telegraph company, but I Avould only be too glad to come back to my country, 
which I love, if given an opportuully to do so. 

The only thing 1 cvev done tla? \V, U. could hold against me is I Avalked out 
in a peaceable .strike in 1907, which T considered an honorable thing to do. 

When AVorking in Spokane, Chas. Sims, Mr. Brooks, and M. AV. McCandllsh 
Avere dismissed in tlie fall of 1911. No reason given 'vhatever; they presumed 
it Avas supposed membership in the commercial telegraphers’ organization. 

From Avhat I can learn no such conditions cA'er existed on the Pacific coast 


until H. GauiH Avas apyiointed g<‘neral superintendent at 
I am willing to take oath that these statements are true. 
Yours, fraternally, 


San Francisco. 
H. W. Withers. 


During the summer of 1913 the United Press Associations borroAA'ed William 
ScliAvinger from the New York Postal ofiice for vacation reliefs. When 
ScliAvinger Avas relea.sed by the United Press in October he returned to the 
Postal, but Avas denitnl reinstatement. Then he .secured a imsition with the 
Western Union, but Avithin a feAv days Avas informed that the Postal officials 
had .sent AA’ord that ScliAvlnger was not reliable, and for tills reason he waM 
dischargeil. 

In 1912, B. F. Ruppel ami VV. P. McKnlght quit tlie Postal at Chicago In good 
standing and applied to the We.stern Union for Avork. The W. U. officials wrote 
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out a request to the Postal for tho record of tliese men, who were told to come 
hack in an hour. When they returned they were informed that tlie W. U. could 
not use them', although the company was short Iiandetl at that time. 

H. JM. Kelly, of New York, under date of March 26, 1912, writes: 

“On or about September 17, 1911, 1 applie<l to the Postal Telegraph Co. for a 
position. I had a letter of introduction to Manager J. J. Whalen, who ordered 
that I should be tested. I told Mr. Whalen that I had not been telegraphing for 
some time. The test was satisfactory, and the application blank was marked 
‘ lirst class.’ ' 

“ Mr. Whalen then asked me if I was not among those who ha<l been dismissed 
by the Western Union in August, and I told him that I was. Then I recounted 
my experience with the W. U. officials and said that I did not know even now 
why I had been dismissed. Mr. Whalen stated that although he needed men 
at that time he could not employ me, inasmuch as I could not furnish reference 
from my last employer. lie stated that there were several others whmn hi‘ was 
forced to let go for the same reason, and mentioned that among those were 
G. II. Browning, C. E. Knight, and one or two others.’’ 

Early in 1911, a Mrs. Hanson, of Kock Island, III., made application to the 
Western Union in Chicago for a position and stated in h(‘r application that she 
was a member of the Uommen lal 'relegra pliers’ Union of America. Superin- 
tendent J. F. Looney, of the Postal, wrote a letter to his manager at Hock 
Island under date of February 18, 1011, reading as follows: 

“ For your information. Former operator Miss Hanson has placed application 
with tlie Western Union Telegraph Co., with a postscript that she is a member 
of the C. T. U. A., Chicago local.’ 

Laid Faiisel, of Trenton, N. J., under date of April 2G, 1010, writes: 

“A couple of weeks ago one of the Postal boys put an application blank in a 
sealed envelope and addressed it to one of the Western Union operators. * * ♦ 

In some manner the W. U. manngm* got the envelope, and it is not sure whether 
he opened it or not. Anyway he got the application and promptly turned the 
matter over to his superintendent in Philadelphia, with the request that it be 
taken up with the Postal superintendent there. The Postal superintendent came 
to Trenton ai^cl procee<l('d to haul over the coals every operator in the office.” 

W. N. Hickman, of I.os Angeles, under dale of October 18, 1910, writes: 

“I found that I was Queered with all the railroads and could not obtain em- 
ployment with them.” (This was aftA‘ he had been discharged by the Western 
Union.) 

These excerpts arc taken from letters written to ns. They could be followed 
back year after year throughout the history of the telegraph, but they are in- 
dicative of the methods used. Men are peremptorily discharged for any or no 
rc'ason, and then the deadly systian of references and blacklisting does the rest. 
The companies demand two weeks’ notice from the telegraphers who seek to 
i*eslgn their positions and will blacklist them for “quitting on short notice,” but 
they discharge their men without a moment’s warning whenever they see fit to 
do so. 

In December, 1911, and early in 1012 about 40 men were discharged by the 
Western Union in Chicago for supposed union alliliations. These men were 
unable to secure employment with the Po><tal. The same condition existed at 
that time in New York and nearly every large telegraphic center. 

^^trih’cs . — Constant and unremitting oppression * * leads to strikes, 

etc. — Tiiere have been three strikes nation wiile in character as a result of the 
Western Union’s tactics, which have ht'en emulated by the Postal. The first 
strike, in 1870, lasted two weeks ; the second, in 1883, lasted ftne montli ; while 
that of 1907 was of three months’ duration. 


McEIREATH EXHIBIT. 

C. n. Johnson, Memphis Contracted acute kidney trouble; over- 

work; dead. 

— Griffey, Memphis Nervous wreck; overwork; -wdre chief. 

Con G. Bowen, Memphis Fistula; constant sitting at key; dead. 

AVm. McKeever, Memphis Chronic indigestion; irregular lunch. 

Bug Miles, Chicago Piles; constant sitting; dead. 

Dan Martino, Memphis Nerv^ous wreck; possibly mentally unbal- 

anced. 
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Joe Wolfram, Kans«asCity Nervous wreck; suicide. 

A. W. Bnuiii, Kansas City C^ouic kidney trouble; constant sitting. 

A. B. Thorgrimson, K. 0 Kidney trouble; blacklisted; driven out of 

telc^ph business. 

Two brothers named Green, Pittsburgh. . .Both suicided; mental trouble from over- 
work. 

W. Roper, San Antonio Consumption; confinement; dead. 

Charles Hudson, Seattle Consumption; confinement; dead. 

Jjouis Taylor, Denver from K. C Consumption; condinement; dead. 

W. Miller, Kansas City Physical wreck; overwork; forced to quit 

the business. 


Buck Keeler, K. C 

W. P. Wood, Texas 

Harry Murray, Tiffin, Ohio 

— — Perry, k. C 

Claud Giles^ K. C 

Joe Giles, K. C 

Mrs. Joe Giles 

James Burke, Detroit 

John Burke, Detroit 

S. A. Bernstein, Detroit. . . 
Geoi'ge Eitemiller, Detroit. 

George Bacon, St. Louis 

Jack Magill, Chicago 

W. Dinwiddle, St. l.oiiis. . 

B. Howe, Detroit 

Sam Mercer 

E. C. Lvon, Kausius ('ity. .. 
Clyde I’^ignor, Fort Worth. . 

E. A. Randall, Detroit 

A. F. Ilarolson, Canada. , . . 

C. H. Brownson, K. C 

W. B. Roberts, K. C 

Thomas Everett, Detroit... 
Pat Kelly, Detroit 

F. Howe, Detroit 

0. F. Hocker, Chicago 

T. A. Lyon, Kansas (Ity. . . 


.Consumption; nervous wreck; dead. 
.Bladder trouble; dead. 

.Nervous wreck; overwork; dead, 

.Eyesight almost gone; overrv'ork. 

.Nervws wreck; called “nutty." 

.Nerves shattered; ovcrw'ork. 

. Nerves shattered ; overwork. 

-Chronic bladder trouble; sitting constantly. 
.Chronic bladder trouble; sitting constantly. 
.Nervous system ruined; overwork. 

.(dironic bladder trouble; nerves gone, 
.Kidiiey trouble. 

. Kidnev trouble; nerves gone. 

-Mental trouble; overwork. 

. Nerves shattered; bonus victim. 

• Nerves shattered; bonus victim. 

.Nerves shattered; bonus victim. 

.Chronic bladder trouble. 

.Chronic iiidigcstiou; nerves gone. 

.Chronic stomach trouble. 

Telegraphers paralysis; bonus work. 
Chronic indigestion; constant sitting; irreg- 
ular meals, ♦ 

• Nervous wreck; oveiwork. 

.Cfironic bladder troii])le. 

• Indigestion; stomach trouble; irregular re- 

liefs. 

• Stomach trouble; blacklisted; diivcu out of 

business. 

• General breakdo\vu; overwork; forced out 

of business. 


Bert Hall and Harry Hall, K. Same as I.you. 

Milan W. Russell, Chicago.. . Forced into exile in Canada by black list; 

died of broken heart. 

Lind.sey Campbell, Little Rock Forced into Canada after lo.sing health from 

' overwork. 

Jimmy Johiason, New York Nen^ous wreck; disappeared. 

Roger Mnllen, Chicago . .Nerv'ous wreck; died m hamcas. 

Frank Donnelson, Chicago Nervous wreck; died in harness. 

Tony Saunders, K. (’ Bladder trouble; con.stant work; dead. 

A1 Hughes, Chicago Indigestion; general breakdown; overwork; 

irregular meal hours; dead. 

Mrs. Clay, Chicag(f Forced to undergo useless operation by Chi- 

cago officials; complained to union; dis- 
charged; blacklisted. 

J. Blake, Detroit Nervous wreck; became drug user after 

• • being driven on bonus system several 

years; found dead in New York; sup- 
posed suicide. 

James Nelson, St. Louis Nervous wreck; died in Chicago from over- 

work. 

S. D. Henderson, Detroit Found dead in hotel at Detroit; thought 

suicide. 

William Kytes, Chicago Consumption; overwork; irregular meals; 

in hospital; will die. 

Dudley Hamlin, Kansas City Nervous prostration; overwork, hounded by • 

petty cmefs; dead. 
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A1 Githens, Missouri 

Ed Corbett (Wanderer) 

Jack McNavin, Cincinnati 

Frank McNavin, Memphis 

Johnny Walker, Chicago 

Jack Striebling, Cleveland 

W. I. Hull, Memphis... I 

McLaren Campbell 

Ed. H. Thompson 

William Holland 

H. V. D. St. Clair 

IT. L. Crawford 

Frank Kelly 

S. Henderson 

Wm. H. Mitchell 

W. M. Hannon 

Mitt Pope 

J. A. McDonald 

C. C. Hanes 

Ed. McMinn 

Jos. Crawford 

Thos. Hanley 

Dumm 

George C. Williams 

T. J. St. John 

E. T. Looey 

H. M. Graham 

Wm. Lowry 

G. W. Teeter 

Ed. Fitzpatrick 

Al Hughes 

Clyde Tignor 

Herman Hokelrath 

W. Z. Moon 

W. S. Shearer 

Thomas Hamilton 

Pickering 

William Wilkerson, Kansas City 

Redman, Ivansas ( 'ity 


Westcott, Memphis 

Stanley Cross, Memphis . . . 

Lou Sharp, Memphis 

Bauble n, Detroit 


Harry Lambert, Kansas City . 
George Lambert, Kansas City. 


..Deranged; killed by train; overwork. 

..“Nutty”; worked 12 to 20 hour.s day; 
incurable, 

. .Nervous wreck; died in Now "i'ork. > 

..Stomach trouble; nervous wreck; dead. 

..Complete wreck; hard worker for ^\ . U.; 
dead. 

..Nervous wreck; died from worry. 

..Hounded by W. U. account union affilia- 
tions; suicide. 

. .Run down by tmin; thouglit to have com- 
mitted suicide account of conditions. 

. .Bladder trouble; unable to answer nature. 

. .Kidneys and nerv'es deranged; chronic. 

..Spine trouble; abscess of blaclder account 
of long hours; unable an.swer nature. 

-.FiVes permanently impaired; long hours, 
poor light. 

-.Partial paralysis of bowels and urinal 
organs. 

. - Bright’s disease and heart trouble . 

. .Ilip and knee became useless, being in one 
po.sture long hours. 

..Kidney trouble and heart weakness. 

..General debility; heart failure; dropped 
dead. 

. .Atrophy of rectum; sitting in om* position 
long iioiirs, 

..Kidney congestion (chronic); long liours; 
could not answer nature. 

..Despondency, account condition.s: com- 
mitted suicide. 

-.Insanity from overtaxation; committed 
suicide. 

. .Ncrvoii.s debility; nervous strain; long 
hours. 

-•-(’onsumptioii; went to Arizona and died. 

. .( ’hronic indigestion; liver trouble. 

. .(Jironic intestinal disturbaiue. 

. . Nervous debility; liver trouble. 

. .General weaknes.s; piles. 

. .< Generally run down; resort to drugs. 

. .Nervous debility; weak kidneys. 

. - General breakdown. 

. . Died of heart failure. 

. - Nervous debility. 

. . Despuiident; committed suicide. 

. - Went into consumption; died. 

. . Hardening of heart ; dropped dead in office. 

. . Despondent; committed suicide. 

. .Heart and nerves; dropped dead in office. 

. .Consumption superinduced by long hours; 
irregular reliefs, etc. 

. .AImo^t totallv bliml friwii overwork mado 
necessary V>y small salary and large 
family; suicide expected. 

..Nervous trouble; mind affected from fast 
work, constant strain; dead. 

..Nervous breakdown; indigestion; dead. 

. .General breakdown; overwork; dead. 

. .Died of a broken heart at his retirement by 
the W. U. after 48^- years of faithful 
service. 

..Consumption, brought on by long hours; 
overwork; insanitary office conditions. 

. .General nervous breakdown from over- 
work and persecution by W. U. for union 
affiliations. 
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Ben Dougherty, Kansas City A young boy of exceptional ability driven 

by petty chiefs who refused him proper 
remuneration for his service until ac- 
quired telegraphers paralysis; practically 
a nervous wreck. 

— - — - St. Aniour, Cleveland NerA'ous breakdown; overwork. 

The foregoing list is respectfully submitted to the Federal (Commission on Industrial 
Relations as part of testimony given by me at the hearings in Chicago, 111., in April, 
1915. >> 

1 have avoided as far as possible giving names of men who are still compelled to 
eke out an existence in the employ of these slave drivers, knowing that upon publica- 
tion of their name.s they would be discharged by the corporations. 

Resp<^cf fully, 

Con H. McElreath. 


SHRIMPTON EXHIBIT. 

C0NT1XT\\TT0N OF StaTFJIKNT REAI) UY ^Mr. B. F. ShRIMPTON. 


“‘The only changes made were increases, not decreases; ami the salaries 
are as Jdgh as ever have been paid before.’ 

“ I rely with implicit confidence upon the truth of this statement, and the 
action of this company will be governed accordingly. We can permit no com- 
bination nor organization of men to dictate to us who or how many persons we 
shall employ for the, tran.saction of our business. We approve of the action of 
Mr. Muinford. 

“ Very i‘esi)ectfully, etc., 


“ (). If. Palmer.’* 


In direct conlradicti<m of the statement of Agent Mumford at San Fran- 
cisco, accepted and indor.sed by the executive of the company, let us hear what 
an uninterested authority has to say with reference thereto. The San Fran- 
cisco correspondent of the New York Herald, after personal investigation, 
mailed to his paper the report, which I will read, dated January 3, 1870. and 
puhlislied in the New York Herald on January Ilk 1S70. 1 Tnay say that this 
report was mailed — not only because of the interruption to the wires, but be- 
cause the Western Union a.gent at San Frnnci.sco had attem])ted to prevent the 
Herald’s corresi)orulent from wiring a brief statement when the strike first 
occurred : 

“Somewhere about the 20tli of last month several of llie employees of the 
Western Union Telegraph Uo. received notice from tlie sii]H‘rintendent of the 
intention of the company to reduce their sjilaiies 10 per cent, the reduction to 
commence from the Ist of December. One of tlio oiKU’ators so notified called 
on Mr. Gaml)le and pointed out to him the injustice of reducing their salaries 
for that month, of which they had already worked the Ijest part. Shortly 
after notice was given that the r<‘ducli<ms would not he put in force until the 
1st of January. On the 28tli of December a petition, sigm^d by nearly all the 
oj>C‘rator.s emi)l()ye(l in the San Frarivisco otlice, was present(Ml to Mr. Mumford, 
tlie managing agent, asking him to permit the salaries to remain at the old 
figures. This JMr. Mumford'seemeil to con.sent to, hut it was only in seeming, 
for on the 1st of January notice was given to all the operators but two that 
their salaries woyld be reduced to .$115 per month, the i»revi()us average of all 
the salaries being .$120. On this another petition was drawn up, signed by 
all the oi>erator.s, including the two whose salaries had not lu'eii reduced, and 
presented to Mr. Idumford. Immediately on its presentation Mr. Mumford 
gave orders to have the salaries of the two who had been excepted cut down 
to the level with tlie fest. This made them indignant and they refused to work 
on such terms, whereupon they were at once discharged. Tlie other operators 
took sides with them and refused to work. 

“The news of the San Francisco strike was flashed to Sacramento, (JohJ 
Hill, Virginia CMty, and all the principal offices throughout the State. The 
Sacramento operators were addres.sed hy Mr. Gamble, the general superin- 
temlent, and all of them were asked to pledge their words of honor not to 
Indorse the San Francisco operators. They asked a couple of days to see the 
.striking operators and liear tlieir side of (he story. I’liis was peremptorily 
refused by Mr. Gamble, hut he agreed to allow them to consult by telegraph 
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with those In San Francisco, on condition that he v/as allowed to stand by and 
listen to what was said. This proposition was declined by the Sacramento op- 
erators, upon which Mr. Gamble j'ave fliein 15 minutes to inaUe up their minds 
whether they would do as desired or be at once dismissed. Tliey did not take 
half that time to come to a conclusion, but unanimously decidecl it their fixed 
determination to stand by their brethren in San Francisco, wIiereui)on tliey 
were immediately notified that their services were no lonj^er needed. Tliis 
left only the chief oi^rator and manager to do all the work of the otlice — a 
work that requires tne services of 9 or 10 first-class operators to iiorl'orm. 
News was soon after received from Virginia City, Reno, and other ixdnts giv- 
ing accounts of a somewhat similar state of affairs and notifying the superin- 
tendent that those offices would be closed until the matter was satisfactorily 
settled. 

“The state of affairs here is more easily imagined than described. Nearly 
all of the offices are left with none but boys to work the wires. No mining 
reports from Nevada ; no Associated ITess dispatches from the East ; no gold 
quotations from New York to guide the bankers and brokers; in fact, all 
telegraph business brought to a standstill, and all for a jialtry few hundred a 
month, and at a time, too, when the company is without optiosition and is 
daily increasing its business. 

“ I have given you the true statement of the whole trouble, having received 
it from the operators themselves — not merely from one, but from all; for I 
called on them at their assembly room, and was there shown the notices in. 
writing received by them severally of the reductions in their wages; also the pe- 
titions signed by them and presented to Mr. Mumford.” 

Following the refusal of the executive ollicers of the Western Union to in 
any way interfere with the action of the San Francisco agent in reducing 
salaries and dismissing operators for protesting against such reduction, tlie 
Telegraphers’ I’rotective League ollicially called a general strike, which was 
very effective at the beginning. However, the lack of means of quick and easy 
(ommunication between the widely scattered strikers prevented the success 
<if the strike in one section being known in others. The company, with all the 
wires of the country at their disposal, on the other hand, quickly\si)read broad- 
cast tlie least sign of weakness at any point; and ilirongh its quasi control of 
the press many misrei)tesentations were printed in all parts of the country. 
These tactics on the i)art of the coitipany gradually weakened the ranks of 
the striking telegraphers, and on January 18, 1870, the strike was ollicially 
declared off. 

In returning to work the operators were not only compelled to accept lower 
salaries, hut were forced to sign an oath that they would not reatfiliate with 
any union. 

During the strike some of the newspapers siipporliHl (he tidegraphers. 
Fermit me to read what tlie Jamestown (N. Y.) Democrat of January 12, 1870, 
says in speaking of the Western Union and its polkies: 

“It has been a monopoly of tlie most rigorous kind. It has exacteil ex- 
orbitant prices from the jieople for senddog tlieir messages. It has been 
niggardly as an employer. It has watered its stock repeatedly and then main- 
tained the high tariff so as to make dividends on the watered stock.” 

I would also call your attention to tliis editorial remark in the New^ York 
Herald of January 13, 1870, regarding the strike; 

“ Now’, what is the cause of all tliis commotion and all lliis <lisruption in one 
of the most important elements of our business and social relations? It may 
be explained in a few words. It is the re.sult of the grasifing rapacity and 
unbridled tyranny of one of the most gigantic monojiolies tliat ever over- 
shadowed enterprise in the civill/.ed w’orld— the Western Union Telegraph Co.” 

The next effort of the telegraphers to organize was put forth in 1875, when 
the nucleus of an organization known as the* Telegraphers’ ITotectlvo Union 
was formed at Chicago, the headquarters being later transferred to New York. 
The telegraphers generally, however, unmindful of the fact that — 

Fie that Imposes an oath makes it, 

Not he that for eoiiveuieuce takes it, 

considered that they were morally bound to adhere to their ple<lges not to join 
any organization of their fellowcraftsmen, and tlie new' union made slow 
progress. The company recognized this, ami either to test its judgment, or to 
throw down the gauntlet and force another strike, put into effect in 1876 a 
general reduction in salaries. This reduction rcijreseiited a 5 per cent decrease 

38810’’~S. Doc. 415, G4-l-~vol 10 31 
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to those receiTinjr less thnn $100 per nw>nth, 10 per cent to those recetring $100 
;«wl uufler $125. anti lo pei* c-ent. to thtise receiving $125 or more. Of coarse^ 
this hit the managers, assistants, etc., pretty hard, but that was soon remedied 
by creating a higher grade and moving the ofReials all up one grade, where they 
receivefl their old salaries w'lth a slightly different title. The reason assignetl 
by tlu'’ company for this reduction was that tlie telegraphers’ salaries were 
too high. They were receiving $85 to $115 per month before the decrease. 
Wiiatever the motive of the company may have been in this general re- 
duction, the ofhcers of the new organization of the telegraphers believed it 
to bo it nmvement to force a strike and destroy tiie union. They, therefore, 
urgwi the meinltership to refrain from radical action at that time, continue the 
work of organiziition, and bide their time with the prospect of later recovering 
the lo.s.s. The rank and file, while hee<ling the counsel of their ollicers, were 
dissatisfieiT with their action and felt that this show of evident \veaknes.s W'ould 
(wonrage the 1^'estern Union to coml»at the organiz.'ttioii iitoi’e vigorously than 
Ix^ff^re. As a result tlie Telegraphers’ ITotwtive Union failetl to reach tliat 
stage in its eaiaxr where it might have acquired the strength to approacli the 
company for increases or better conditions. The union gradually witliere<l 
jnvay. In 1878 further reductions in salaries were made — in most ca.se.y 10 
p(‘r cent. 

The tel egra plan's’ next effort at organization f>ccurrfMl in 1S81, and by the 
middle of 188B had cidminatcfl in a verj' formidable union called tlie Brother- 
Imod of Telegraphers, under the auspices of the Knights of Labor. This organi- 
zation hold a convention in Chicago in Marclr 1885. at which a hill of griev- 
ances was drnv n up and submitted to all the sirbonlinato units of the brother- 
lu>od for action. The district assemblies almost unanimously confirme<l the 
grievances and autIiorize<l the executive wmmittee of the brotherhofMl to pre- 
sent to the company a petition for the remotlying of the same, together with a 
reqtmst for a 15 per cent increase in snlarie.s. The maximum salary in New 
York ha<l by this time been re<luml to $100 per month, while the minimum 
liad l)een force^l down to around $40. 

In accordamv^ with tlie expn^sscfl desire of the distinct a.ssemhlies, the execu- 
tive committee on Jul.v 10, 1888, presented the foUow’iiig petition to the Western 
Union : 

Tic.NTnAr, Office, 

Bbopherikk)!) of Tfleokachfus of Tin: Uxiteo States ani> Canada. 
Thoaias T. Kckkrt. Ksq., 

('icncnil M<t)Ufifcv nwl .{(‘tiiin PrcHhlvnt 

TlV-s-Pva I nion Tclci/raijfi Co., Xcic York, 

SiTj : The umh'rslgned, the executive hoard of the Brotherhood of Teleg- 
rnpliers of the United Stat«‘s and (.’amola, in aeeordaiue with instructions from 
that body, resi>e('tfiilly iietition your favorable eorisideratlon of the following 
ineinorinl emliodying the desires of all clas.ses of employet*s in the service of the 
AVestei-n Uidoii Tdegiupli Co.: 

Section 1. Believing that man's physical and mental wiifare riHiuires that at 
least one day in seven l)e arvorckMl Inin for rest an<l recreation, we request the 
total abolition of Sunday W(»rk as a comi)ulsory <liity unless compen.satLnl as 
extra service. 

Sec. 2. That eight lionrs sludl constitute a day’s work and seven lionrs a 
night’s work. 

Sec. 3. Both sexes shall receive equal pay for fHpial work. 

Sec. 4 . That a universal increase of 1.7 per (vnt on all salari(*s now’ paid be 
granted. 

LlNEilEN’.S INTERE.ST.S. 

Section 1. That eigJit hours shall constitute a regular day’.s work and that 
compensation at the rate of two days’ pay be allowed for all Sunday work; 
that the lowest salary shall be $05 r«^r month, and for heliierH $50; that the 
duties of linemen he confined solely to their legitimate work. 

H E A TSTON E T NTKUE.STS. 

Section 1. That the .salaries of flrst-cla.ss Wheatstone oiierutors be Inci’enseil 
to $75 per mr)ntli and second-cla.ss »)f)erator.s to $60 per iramth and tliat they 
receive the 15 i>ef cent increase askitl for 3Iorse oiXTators. 
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Sk(\ 2. That the working hours of Wheatstone 
Morse operators, 

A reply at the earliest possible moment solicitetL 
Very respectfully 


operators l>e the same as 


EuGKNE O’C’ONNOll, 

Chairman. 

Moutimek D. Shaw, 

Secret anj. 
John Campuem,, 

Robert Ewing, 

Harbt W. Orr, 

Roger J. Mullen, 
Joseph II. Foim, 

Executive Board. 


The company refused to recognize the committee. It made no written reply, 
but demanded veriially of the committee that it furnish the company with 
the names of all its employees represented by the committee. The committee, 
realizing that tliis would mean the locking out of its membership in the employ 
of the Western Union, wisely refused to comply. The committee, having been 
endowed with th(‘ power to call a strike if the company refuseil to concede the 
demands of their employees, decided to exercise the rK>wer it held when con- 
vinced that the company, by preparing for .sucli a contingency, meant to ignore 
the petition. The strike being scheduled for noon July 19. 1883, it was deter- 
mined to present the company another opportunity to open negotiations, and 
the following note was delivered to Mr. Eckert at 0 a. m. on the IDth : 

New York, J?d// 19 , ISS 3 . 

Gen. T. T. Eckebt, New York. 

Sm: On Monday, the 16th instant, a committee of telegraphei*s submitted to 
your consideration a petition intrusted to them for i>resentatioii to you by 
the Brotherhoixl of Telegraphers. You expres.S(Hl your doubts as to the 
authority of that committee to speak for the employees of your company and 
have failed to resrxmd to that r^etition. Y’our letter to R. 0. Clovvry, general 
superintendent, discloses to the public the fact that you were informed of the 
nature of your employee^’ grievances before tliey were presented. Under ordi- 
nary circum.sta rices it would require bflt a short time to arrive at a conclusion 
as to what steps you W’ould take, but, knowing as we did that this matter had 
been thoroughly discussed long before w’e waited upon you, it was not unrea- 
sonable to ask an early reply. It is due to the interests you represent, to our 
organization, and particularly to the general public, that this matti'r be 
speedily adjusted and that the ri'sponsihility of any future action may rest 
where It properly belongs. It is with an earnest desire for the harmonious 
settlement of dlfllculties and regard for the social and business interests of the 
people that w'e send this last appeal for the recognition of the rights and 
redress of the grievances (jf your employees. 

Very resix^ctfully, 

John Campheli., 
District Master ^yorkman. 

• 

No response to this appeal was made by the company’s officials, and at 12 
o’clock, July 19, 1883, a general strike of the telegrapliers went into effect. 

Mr. Brooks testllied before this commission, I believe, that tlie men in 1SS3 
demanded recognition of their union, wliich tlie company refused, and Inti- 
inateii that it was upon this point that the strike hingeil. If any demand for 
the official recognition of the Brotherhood of Telegrapliers as an organization 
can be found In the communications submitted, or in tin' utterances of the 
officers of the brotherhootl, I have failed to discover it. 

The reductions in salaries in 1870, 1876, and* 1878, together wMtli the opera- 
tion of the “sliding scale,” that is, replacing, say, a .$11)0 man, when he vacated 
a position, with a $90 man, had brought the maximum salary at New’ York 
down from $118 In 1806 to $100 at the time of this general strilve in 1883. The 
minimum had dwindled from $100 to Ies.s than $30. According to a statement 
made by Superintendent Huinstone of the Western Union at New’ York just 
prior to the strike, “ The pay of operators ranges from $25 per month for hoy.s 
and beginners to $1(K) a month for the Ixxst men, Tiiere are few’ who get the 
highest figure. The average, a.s near as I (*an say just now’, is about $75 per 
month for male operators. The pay of girls and women ranges from .$25 to 
$60 or $65 u mouth, 1 should say the average Is about $45, About 25 per cent 
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of the operators are women.” A census taken by the Brotherhood of Telegra- 
phers disclosed an average wage of .$54.43 per month for commercial telegra- 
phers in the Unlteil States. 

Considering these figures In connection .with the iietition of the brotherhood, 
I would like to ask where any unreasonablenes.s on the part of tlie telegraphers 
is apparent? It certainly seems to me that the men were asking but a slight 
restoration of what had been filched from them by a greedy corporation tliat 
was paying a vei*y high rate of dividends on an actual Jnvestrneut. 

The sti'ike A^ as terminated at the end of 30 days, wlien the strikers gave up 
h<Ji>e of winning. It ended in the same orderly fashion that marked its genesis. 
W’iiile tlie ('ompany, tlirough its press agents, maligned the strikers all through 
(lie fracas, th(*y were vindicated at the close of the stidke by one of the greatest 
ne\\si)apers iii tiie country. I will read from an editorial appearing in that 
paper, the New York Herald, August 18, 1883: 

” The strike of the telegraphers lias come to a formal and, so to speak, ofli- 
cial end. 

‘‘The strikers have conducted themselves well. If wires were cut or dis- 
abled no such bad and criminal work has been traced to them, and it is proper 
to hold them guiltless of lawlessness. The strike became the occasion of a 
good deal of foolish and undemocratic writing in newspapers, which rusheil to 
the side of the employers and against the employed, some journals even going 
so far as to suggest that laws be adopt(‘d to prohibit strikes by telegraph and 
railroad operators. The discussion which these extraordinary propositions 
caused has done no hai'in, except to tiiose who showed tliemselve.s the super- 
serviceable supporters of powerful corporations. 

” The strikers evidently overestimated tlieir own strength and endurance. 
They thought that the telegraph companies couhl not get on without them. 
They forgot that tiie American people adapt themselves with singular readiness 
to the most incotnenient changes, and did not foresee that the public, finding 
the telegrai)Ii no longer able to serve it, at once took to transacting a large 
part of its business by mail, thus helping the companies to resist their striking 
workmen by lessening their business.” 

I also desire to quote an editorial from the same paper on August 22, 1883: 

“Dr. Norvin Green is the i)resident of the Western Union Telegraph Co., a 
corporation that has recently experienced much troif;)le with Its employees\ 
The striking operators wei'e comped led to yield, and there has been some curi- 
osity regarding the policy which the Western Union would adopt toward those 
whom it reemi)loyed. Dr. Green was recently interviewed on this point, and 
his answer may l)e regarded as in a manner ofiicial. ‘ I sympathize,’ he said, 
‘with the strikers for the sad mistake they have made, and there will be no 
punishment meted out to them.’ 

‘‘ He is also reported to have said : ‘As I told Gen. Kckert this afternoon, the 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars which have been lost in the strike I 
regard to be the best financial investment ma<lo by the company. Hereafter 
Gen. Kckert tells me, that he will get one-third more ^vork out of a man for 
a day’s services, and the economy of such a step will retrieve the loss in less 


tluiu six months.’ 

‘‘No puni.shment! One-third more work daily out of the strikers! All 
losses caused by the strike to be taken out of the opera toi’s! 

•‘ .\or is this the only expression of his .sympathy. Evei-y operator taken 
back by this merciful and forgiving corporation, of which he is the president, 
must sign, it seems, the following: 

“ ‘ I, — ^ of , in consideration of my present reemployment 

by the Western Union Telegraph Co.. luTeby promise and agree to and with 
the said company that I will forthwith abandon any and all membership, con- 
nection, or affiliation with any organization or society, wliether secret or open, 
which in anywise att^unpts to rtigulate the condition of my service or the pay- 
ment tlierefor, while in the employment now undertaken. 

“‘And I do hereby further agree that 1 will, whih; ii> (lie employ of said 
company, ren<ler good and faitliHil service to the l)i‘st of my ability and will 
not In anywise renew or reenter upon any reUi(i<uis or membersbip whatsoever 
in or witii any siicli organization or society. 

” ‘ Dated , 3883. 

[seal.] 

“ ‘ ( Signed ) 

*• ‘(Address) 


‘Accepted for tlie Western Union Telegraph Co. 


^Superintendent,' ” 
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The United States Senate Committee on Ediieation and Labor was at that 
time Investigating industrial relations as your honorable body is doing to-day, 
and it held hearings on the telegraphers* strike. Senator Blair, the ehairroan 
of the committee, said in summing up, addressing Dr. Norwin Green, president 
of the Western Union : 

“The operators who came here and testifietl almost invariably stated tliat 
for a long period of years there has l>een a constant reduction of salaries going 
on, and this while tlieir efliciency was increasing, and their hours of labor, In 
many cases, wei’e also Increasing and more money was being made by the com- 
pany. They also said that a great many Individual apjdicatlons and applica- 
tions of bodies of operators by petition had been made directly to the company 
for an increase of compensation, and I think the testimony was that univer- 
sally, without a single exception, their applications had been Ignon'd, and, 
therefore, they claimed that they had to strike in order to secure even attent- 
lion from the comi>any. And, now^ that you have your own way about it, I 
wish you would just come up and give those boys more money.” Dr. Green 
aiul his com])any ignored the plea of the Senator just as they had ignored the 
pleas of their telegi‘a])hers. 

It will be seen that the Western Union has always treated its employees in 
the same manner; and, while Air. Br(K)ks may personally hold certain opinions 
that he has expressed before this Ciunmission, his statement that the Western 
ITnlon refused to deal with the ( ■(Uiimercial Telegra]>hers’ Union of the present 
»lay hec.ause it lias hc'en irresponsibly otncore<l or constituted is, in my Judgment, 
mere poppy-co(!k. Tlie Western Union has always declined to deal with its em- 
ployoes collectively and has never dealt justly or considerately with them 
individually. 

Testimony before the Blair committee showed that salaries in Omaha in 
J873 ranged at $100 jicr month and in 1883 at $80 per month; in N(*w Orleans 
they were $125 in 1873 and $80 in 1883; in Richmond, Va., $115 in 1873 and 
$80 and less in 1883. 

Following the sli-ike in 1883 the Western Union, true to the threat of Gen. 
Eckert, did rcMpiire more work of its telegraphers. Their olliciency since that 
time lias increased marvelously. The introduction of the typewriter in the 
tai’ly nineties greatly increased their capacity. For presswork the tyitewriter, 
in connection willi th^ adoption of wind is known as the Pliilli])s code, has 
increased their caimcity very larg(‘^v. Tlie Pliillips code is a system of ab- 
breviations, of which I submit a few samples: “f ” represents “of the”; “ xn,” 
“ constittitiori ” ; “ ckx,” “committed suicide”; “ Scot us,” “Supreme (kmrt of 
the United States.” The use of tliis code moans that, while the sender trans- 
Tiiits the contraction, the receiver translates it in his mind and transcribes the 
full text. A speed of 50 or 00 words per minute can be averaged with the use 
of the code, wliero only 30 or 40 is attainable witliout it. 

When the typewriters wine inina lined the telegraphers were forced to jiro- 
vide them at their own exia*ns(\ and still are comnelled to do so by tlie Postal 
Telegraph Co. Tlie Western Union recently instulled typewriters at the com- 
pany's expense. About lO.OlXl nuK'lunes were purchased, I understand, at a 
cost of about $35 each. 

4’he defeat of the strikers in 1883 annihilated thedr organization. Between 
that time and the formation of the present organization, in 1002, various efforts 
at reorganization u ere atleinptc'd by tl»e telegraplier.s, hut the “ ironclad,” as it 
is called, which those who returne<l to the servi<e of the company after tlie 
1883 strike, as in the case <d’ 1870, were coiniielUsl to sign, opcu’ated as a 
check against the rc*-forniatioii of the union for the reason J^hat most of those 
who signed it considered theinselvcvs morally obliged to abide by its terms. At 
the same time the eternal vigilance of the comiiany made it possible for them 
to detect the various movements In tlieir inciplcncy, which always resulted in 
the immediate discharge of anyone found to he connected or suspected of being 
cMumected with such an undertaking. * • 

Even in 1902, when our organization was inaugurated, the ^^'ostern Union 
discliarged considc'rable numbers of men all over the country. At that time, 
however, the influence of John W. IVIackay, the founder and up to the time of 
bis death, in 1901, the president of the Postal Tedegraph Co., liad not been 
entirely eliminated from the affairs of that company, and it did not opiiose our 
efforts to organize. John Rlackay was a very fair-minded man, and, I believe, 
had he lived the Commercial Telegraplier.s* Union would have had a working 
agreement with tlie Postal that would liave prevented the strike of 1907 against 
the Western Union, extending to the Postal. 

I might say in tliis connection, that it is my belief tliat the Postal and 
^^’esteru Union were on very good terms about tlie time of the general strike 
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of the telegraphers in 1907. There is quite a breach between the two concerns 
at the present time, but it occurred after the strike, when the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. formed its alliance with the Western Union. That tlie 
Postal had this same idea of amalgamation with the A. T, & T. In mind for 
itself is evidenced by its accumulation of the telephone stock, which it promptly 
disiK)sed of when that company aligned itself with Western Union. 

Going back to the iiK*eptimi of the present organization — tlve Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America — and the policy of the IVt^stern I’nion towanl 
it: As I states!, the Western Union discharged hundreds ox nieii throughout the 
country for affiliation with tliis union when its formation began in 1902, and 
it continued to oppose the fu-ganization with such tenacity that at no time until 
the spring of 1907 did we Imve a large percentage of that company’s employees 
on our Dieiiil>ershlp rolls. Jlr. Brooks has stated tlmt the company did not an- 
tagonize their employees in their efforts to organize in 1007; that the policy 
of the company seemed to change, or ditl cliange. Now, tlie fact of the matter 
is that the company did opiwse this m<oe on the part of tlieir telegraphers and 
discharged some of them fti New A'ork and Chicago, and, I !)elieve, other 
places. Those discharged at (^liicago constituted an organizing committee that 
had been at work quietly for several we<'ks. The dismissal of these men stirred 
up such a clamor all over the country that the company, in the face of the 
20 to 60 per cent increase in rates it was inaugurating, feared the wrath of 
public opinion that a strike would engender. The discharged men at Chicago 
w’ere reinstated ; and the work or organization coutinuetl among the telegra- 
phers. S(X)a tliereafter the 10 per ct*nt increase in salaries, numtioiu^l by Mr. 
Brooks, was gi'anted. Of course the conqKiny could easily atTord to give tlieir 
eiuiiloyees a little of their increased income resulting from tlie raise in rates; 
and it has always been iny opinicm that the 10 ix‘r cent granted them was 
simply a sop calculated to stem the ti<le of organization. 

The Western Union liegan almost immediately after the granting of tliis in- 
crease a campaign of recovery through the old reliable sliding scale. Union 
men were discriminated against, as in the case of the cliiefs at Chicago, who 
were offered an additional 15 per emit increase if they woulil withdraw from 
the union. Tliose who did were given the additional 15 per cent, while thost* 
>vho refused w<'re denied the 15 per cent. Tliere were innumeral>le minor gi’iev- 
anc(‘s tliat needl'd adjnslmcnt, which the coniiiany showed no intention of 
remedying. It showed no desire to deal w*ith the chosen representatives of its 
cnqiloyees. There wi're evidences that the executive otlicials of the company 
w’ore being deceived hy their suliordinates as to the r(‘nl strength of the organi- 
zation, and it was finally decided that a sliow of numbers must be made. To 
this end, the .strike at San ITaucisco was agrc«‘d upon; and the executive coni- 
inittoe, sitting at New' York, dispatche«l Uresideiit ►Small to the coast for tlmt 
purpose. Through the traitorous w'ork of a man namml Demarest, w'ho had 
been acting as sort of private secretary and valet to Pn'sideiit Small, tlie 
Western Union officials wero apprised of Small's mission. You will oliserve that 
President (’Iowtv’s agreenicnt with I>r. Neill was dated June 20, 1907, and that 
the strike in San Franclseo was called on the 21st. This strike would have 
occurred on tlie 20th had not President Small, contrary to the instructions of 
the exwutive committee, stomied off at Cliicago cm route to see his wife wiio 
was sick at the time. It is my opinion tluit the company, knowing tlie niglit 
that President Small left Nc*w Yhirk just w hen the .strike was .scheduled to take 
place, timed its negotiations with Dr. Neill in such a way that they would cul- 
minate but ail liour or two before the strike. While the Clow’ry-Neill agroo- 
merit W’as the grc'fltest concession the Western Union ever made to its eni- 
ployee.s, the document wais replete with otpiivocations and evasions. “If” 
was its pretloniinating characteristic. Tlie operators know' — and knew' that 
Col. Clowry knew — that there W'ere no “ifs” about the matters referred to 
in that matter In the ,a,gi'eement,«aiiil most of them felt tliat the company In 
proposing the agreement were simply marking time In n crisis. Between the 
nltraconservative East and the iiltraradlcal West was tlie great inteniiediate 
mass of thiiiker.s who, through years of experience w'ith the We.stern Union’s 
deceit and hj'pocrlsy, coiisiderwl Ool. Clow'ry’s words an insult to their intel- 
ligence. They were exfiecting deeils, not words, and rebelleii. Wliile, on its 
face, It would apix-ar that the telegraphers bolteil an agreement, it must be 
considered that Deputy President Konenkamp was given but a few hours In 
wiiich to act, and limt tho.se few' liours were almost wholly consumeil in an 
endeavor on his part to secure the sanction of President Small to the signing 
of the agreement. Had Mr. Konenkamp been granted three or four days In 
which to learn the sentiment of the Western Union employees as a whole, lam 
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fully convinced In my own mind that he would never have pul his sijjiuiture to 
that document. 

The details of the strike and what has followed has l>een or will he fully 
covere<l by others and I shall not lmi30se upon your time further in regard 
thereto. 

I wish to refer briefly to some of the testimony Riven here. First, as an 
instniH-e of the Western Union’s system of rewarding its faithful servants, or 
ratJier its nonrewardiuR, I would call your attention to the testimony of Presi- 
<lent Carlton, wherein^ he states that he entered the service of the Western 
Union — his first experience in the telepraph business — in December, 1910. His 
salary in the position he now holds is $35,000 la^r annum, while Vice President 
Brooks, wlio, as he testiiied, has been in the service of the company since 1871, 
in almost every capacity, receives but one-third that amount. Verily, it ap- 
pears that not only the op(a*ators but the vice i)resident is underpaid. Mr. 
Brooks has forRotteii more about the teleRraph ]>usiness than Mr. Carlton will 
ever know, yet the board of directors, represcntiiiR tlie financial interests, 
supersedes Mr. Brooks with a man who has .sp<*ut his life in otlier pursuits. 
Still the company would stir the ambitions of the more operator with that 
time-worn phrase, “ Tluu-e's always room at the top for the riRht man.” 

iMr. Carlton prates of “a representative body of competent einployt'es of tlie 
Western Union TeleRrapli Co.” as an orRanizalion with which his company 
might deal. I ask, liow can such an organization be created when the com- 
pany op{K)ses with its discharging aiul black-listing power every efi'ort of its 
telegrapliers to form such an organization? Sncli arguments, in view of the 
lnstori(!al facts in the case, are liypocritical to say the least. lA*t tlie Western 
Union remove the embargo against organization among its emiiloyees and the 
latter will form a responsible union within a siirprisingly short time. The 
forming of sncli an association at this time would include many of tlie veterans 
of BM)7, men of experience in union matters, wlio could be relied upon for 
gcwKl counsel ; but defer reorganization for anotlicr <Ux.*ade and tlie union tiial 
will be formeil tlieii, as one will eventually obtain, no matter wlmt tlie course 
of the company may l)e, ^\ill la' cnmposi'd principally of a new generation, 
iiiex[H'rienced and iieadstroiig, that will no doubt reju'at the ix'rforniances of 
preceding generations; and I venture the prediction that unless the Western 
Union does permit its C'lnployei'S to organize and does deal with them cour- 
teously and righteously the stories c4! 1870, 1883, and 1907 will be reenacted 
witinn tlie next 10 or 15 years, perhaps earlier. 

Mr. Carlton, in oiuh'aN oring to olTsct the liiglier salaries paid telegraphers 
prior to the Western Uni«)n’s monopoly, stated that the men did more work in 
those days, handling as high as 9<MJ messages pt'i* <lay. Now, I <lo not lielleve 
that the gentleman wanted to deceive this commission, and attribute liis asser- 
tion to lack of authentic information and unfamiliarity wilb tlie telegraphic 
Imsiness. Like liimself, I liavt* found the memories of some of the telegraphers 
of tlmse days who still live somewhat shady, and 4iave not relied upon them 
entirely for iny information. I have dug into the printed archives of half a 
century ago and lirouglit forth the facts as tht\v wore written down at the time. 
I have found nut a few iiu'idions of what was considered In those times very 
last telegraphy. Here is one “ record ” set down in tiie Telegrapher, of July 
15, 1865: ” I’ive liuiidred and foiirt('en iiiessagt's were received in Boston, on 
.Tilly 1C), from tlie gold room, New York, and 63 si'ut, a total of 577, between 
9 a. ni. and 6 p. m. This is ])robahly tlie largest i>iisiness ever transmitted over 
one INlorse wire in nine hours.” I choose this one because it is the greatest 
“record” I discovered. When it is consideri'd that at that ti^ne no telegrapliic 
ciphers were in use, that all tlie words in the messages were understandable, 
and that for the most part these 577 messages consisted of short gold quota- 
tions, the accomplishment pales into inslguLticanee beside the work j)erforme<l 
on Mr. Carlton’s “ premium ” wires of to-day. •The rectaals made lit telegraphic 
contests in those days dhl not approach the ilaily average on the fast wires 
of either company to-day. The press telegrapher of the present generation 
who did not do better tlinn the “miraculous” performances recorded In the 
ancient days would last about ns long as the proverbial snowball in the 
infernal regions. I dare say IMr. Brooks would not Indorse President Carlton’s 
statements that the telegrapher.s performed more service 40 or .50 years ago 
than they do to-day. And, aside from that question, there were no multiplex 
systems in those days ; all wires were worked “ single ” then. Now, the 
capacity of a wire duplexed is increaseil 75 ix*r cent, and more than doubled 
by quadruplexing, which increases in like proportion the company’s income 
from that ^^'ire. 
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Carroll was, I beliove, questionod as to why the cfnupany maintained a 
school for the increasinj? of the supply of telegraphers when, according to his 
testimony, the company could disi)ense with many of the men on the extra 
lists in his district, and I could almost dete<*t crocodile tears of sympathy in 
his eyes ns he graciously asked, “ Shall we say to those desirous of learning a 
ti’ade ‘Thou shalt not’?” He neglected to inform us that his company and 
the schools that flourish ‘with the tolerance of the company solicit these 
students, and that the outside schools in particular misrepresent the actual 
conditions in pointing out to the prospective student the Advantages of learning 
telegraphy. Nor did he exjdain that the I\'estera Union has never had any 
hesitancy in saying to those who had spent several years in learning in becom- 
ing proticient in the art ‘ Thou shalt not ’ work at your trade. 

In this connection permit me to submit a clipping' from the Brooklyn 
Standard TTiion of .Tanuary 81, 1015, which constitutes a reading notice for 
the Brooklyn School of Telegraphy, which is locate<l in the same building with 
and is ostensibly an a<ljunct to tlie WesttTii Union Telegraph Co.’s othce in 
that city, together with a letter I directed to the editor of the newspaper men- 
tioned concerning the same. No reidy was received regarding my offer to 
insert a paid advertisement in its columns. 

^fr. (’arroll also intimated that whereas the union had condemned split 
tri< ks in the past, it now condemned liim for abolishing the split tricks. True, 
the union is oi)posed to split tricks for the very reasons that Mr. Carroll re- 
cites against them; but two wrongs do not make one right, and when the 
company is abolishing a seven-and-adialf-hour split trick, inaugurates in its 
stea<l a straight nine-hour trick, covering approx imat(‘ly the same working 
liours, there is serious obj<‘ction. 'While, as Mr. Carroll stales, there are per- 
haps no .str'aiglit ti’icks ending at a later hour than 7.80 p. m. in (’hieago, 
I beg to inform him that in New York there are such tricks ending as late 
as 10 p. m., which sp<til both afternoon and evening as far as any pastime 
or recreation is concerned. I sincerely liopc that the split trick will lx* eter- 
nally aholished; hut a telegrapher should be permitt(*d to have either the 
afternoon or the evonliig off duty in wliicli to follow some pursuit of happiness. 

As Mr. Brooks truthfully says, the matter of handling grievances, arranging 
hours of service, adjusting salaries and conserving the best interests of both 
the company and its employees is a big problem, and it will never he satis- 
factorily .solved while a cold-blooded, dcllar-niad board of directors dictates 
every yjolicy (d' the company and forbids the employees one word in the direction 
of affairs telegraphic. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to say that I believe this commission is doing a great 
work and that, as at t)resent c<mstitiit(‘d, it should l>e ]K‘rp(‘tuated witli u view 
xo continually investigating the industrial relations of this country and in 
recommending to (Vmgress the j>assag<* of such laws as become necessary for 
the protection of the workers. 


POWERS EXHIBIT. 

Si(‘7: howfifs paid in airmhcrs of V\ T. 77. .i. in Chiratfo main oprrafinrf depart^ 
nicnt from .\far(li I, IVt), to Marc/i 31, 1913 (1)9 avUrv nicmhcrH). 


K. J. Allman 

M. H. Asmiisscn. 

A. B. Carroll 

Ruth Clay 

A . (i . Cooper 

M. E. Cozzens — 

A. G. Drake 

F. W. Gouldon... 
MissT. Hawley.. 

C. K. lames 

Maud Molden 

Beni. Moline 

F.C. Sehnaekel.. 
Geo. Smallbone. . 
Hoy M. Wood.... 

L. B. Marcy 

F. J. Wflbee 

H. V. Fray 

Total 


Period. 


Mareh 1 toS, 1915 

October 30 to Noveml)cr 16, 1911 

Juno 4 to .Vugust 22, 1914 

January 30 to March 6, 1915 

December 3 to 14, 1914 

.January 5 to 25, 1915 

February 9 to March 9, 1915 

.lanuarv 7io February 11, 1915 

February to March 29, 1915 

.Movember :i0 to December 14, 1914, and January 2 to 16, 1915. 

May 18 to Junol, 1914 

August 21 to 30, 1914, and March 26 to April 17, 1914 

Juno 1 to 15, 1914 

September 14 to October 15, 1914 

March 18 to 26, 1915 

September 1 to 16, 1914 

March 26 to April 2, 1914 

April 2 to 20, 1914 


A mount. 


14.57 

7.28 

172.60 
40. 40 

6.92 
21.92 
48. 44 

21.60 
30.75 
19.28 
13.20 
14.80 

8.64 
69.60 
14.13 
14; 60 

4.88 

8.65 

620.76 


1 Not printed. 


» Still continued. 
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Benefits paid members outside of the operaiiiuj depnrtmeul at Chicago. 




13.74 

12.70 

22.76 



J L ( arreii 

July 17 to August 3i, 1914 

Total 


1 39.20 






lUalh botefffs paid in- Chica(/o in 


Thomas H. Lukins * $200 

(’harles F. Parker, Jr . 50 

JsK<»b Wurzburg 200 


Total 


450 

T. X. Powers. 


RUSSELL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Supplementary list, May J, 


A (lamp, A. ir 

Andrews, Joliu 

Bt'Ck, Ow) 

Bennett, (has 


BnfTalo,N. Y.. 

(hiftiKo, Jll 

<lo 

Pittsburgh, Pu. 


Bisco, W. C 

Black, (Jco. W 

Brenen,(’arl 

Briertun, Matthew J 

Caldwell, Dude - 

C'ooley, James " 

Davis, If. A 

Dawe, Robert 

Dillon, (J, W 

Dudley, Rol>ort 

Englesby, John 

Gallagher, J. T 

George, Ifarry 

Gill \Vm. S 

Grabel, Joe 

Greenur, J. B 

Hayes, Charles, alias Bol) 
llavnes. 

Heady, D. B 

Jofmson, I,. C 

Joyce, E. M 

Kellog, Frank 

Kline, Frank 

Laps, F. W 

Leddy, C. E 

Leigh', Chas, alias L. L. Probst . . 

Marks, Frank 

Martin, Fred 

McClain, Harry 

Mc(’une,H. K 

McFadden, F. J 

McFerson, James 

McKenzie, B. G 

Murphy, Miss M 

rastror,M. C 

3’ayne, Eddie 

Pierce, Howard 

Powers, Ralph B 

JYobst, L. L.,ali}X3 Chas. Leigh. 

Riley, Jim 

Roach, C 

Rogers, R. R 

Roller, Dick 

Ryder, Ckffa, Mrs 


do 

Na.shville, Tenn... 

St. Loni.s,Mo 

San Francisco, ('al 
Kansas Cily, Mo. . 

Buffalo, N.'Y 

do . 

New York ( it v. . . 

do 

do 

Chicago, 111 

New >'ork ('if v. . . 
Buffalo, N.Y.'.... 
Now York <'ily. . . 

( hicago. 111. . 

New York ('it y . . . 
Chicago, 111. 


New York Cily 

<lo 1 

do 

Buffalo, N. Y 

do 

New York Cil v 

do 

do 

Rochester, N. 

Buffalo, N. V 

do 

Roche.slor, N, Y 

New York Cil v . . 

Buffalo, N.Y: 

New ^’ork Cil v 

Buffalo, N.y: 

New York Cily 

00 

Buffalo, N. Y 

IMitsburgh, Pa 

New York Cily 

do 

Chicago, 111 

New York City 

(’hicago,m 

Buffalo, N.Y 


Oectipalion, 


Reason, 


Operator. 

do. . . 

do... 

do.... 


!■ 


r 


,1 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.<lo. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.<lo. 

.do 

.do. 


Cause. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cau.so (flagging— right 
name unknown). 
Cause. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J)o. 

Do. 

Do. 


do.. 

..do.. 


•do 

Organizer. 
Operator. . 
do 


.do.. 

.do.. 


.do.. 

.do. 

-do.. 


do 

— <io 

....do....* 

— do 

Organizer . 
.do.. 


Operator. 

do 

do 

do 

....do.... 


Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l)o. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


^Also paid $202.40 si( k hencOts. 
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RUSSELL EXHIBIT NO. 1— CVmtiiiutMl. 
^Supplemeviari/ list, May 1, 7.9/./-- ('(m(iiiuO(l. 


Name. 

Address- 

Oeetipat ion. 

Reason. 



Operator 

Cati.so (flagging— riglitj 




name unknown). 



do 

Cause. 


Chicago, 111. 

do 

Do. 


Niagara Falls 

do 

Do. 


BultaIo,N. Y 


Do. 


New York City 

do 

Do. 




Do. 

Wiirnor. 




Wi'son T. E 



Do, 




Dos 

Wilsnn B ‘F 



Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 




Do. 

Wilson i J. F 



Do. 

Wil.soiL M. L 

Oklahoma City, Okla 


Do. 

Wilson, F. J 



Do. 

Wilson' H. A 

Littlo Kock, Ark 


Do. 

Wilson, W. F 

Salt Lake ('itv, Utah 

do 

Do. 

Winn j. M 


do 

Do. 



do 

Do. 

Wiriek R. <1 ' . .. 



Do. 

W’ithler, S. A 

San Fiamcisoo, Cal 

do 

Do. 


New York City 

do 

Do. 




Do. 

Wolford, Alva . . 



Do. 

Wnlfivor, TI.(' 

Bellingham, W;tsh ! 

do 

Do. 

Wonell, W. C 

Altoona, Pa ' 

do 

Do. 

Womi, A. 1/ 

Mlunesipolis, Minn ' 

do 

Do. 

Wood, 11. F 

Everett, Mass 1 

do 

Do. 

Wood, J. W 

All)nnv, N. Y 

do 

Do. 

Wood T. E . . 

Kan.sas City, Mo 1 

do 

Do. 

Wood. tv. W 

Hartford, Conn I 

1 do 

Do. 

Woolard, (’. M 

New York Citv 


Do. 

Wrxit pii , A . Ti 

Augusta, Ga. * ! 


Do. 

Wooten, Wni 

Los Angeles, Cal.. ' 

do 

Do. 

Wor/el! W C 

New York Citv 

1 (Jo 

Do. 

WriUl i'i’ (io(\. F 

Portland, Oreg 

! . . . .(iu 

Do. 

Wray, W. S 

Seattle, Wash 


Do. 

Wriyt.t- E K. (EJ 

.do 

1 do 

Do. 

Wright! .7. W 

Duluth. Minn 

1 do 

Do. 

Wright. L. H 

Nashville, Tenn 

! do 

Do. 

Wyhai t, J. B 

New York City 1 

1 do 

Do. 

Wvnn, F. T. (Wjiiu) 

St. Louis, Mo 


1>0. 

tVvnne, 0. iL (or 0. E. Winni.. 

Kansas Citv, Mo ! 

do 

1 Do. 

Yehe, B. M 

I’itt.shiirgb, Pa 1 

1 do 

Do. 

Yoeli W. A 

N'W York Cirv ' 

do 

Do. 

York W. (’ 

I’iltsburgh, Pa 

do 

Do. 

Yorker, Sadie V 

New York Citv ^ 

' do 

Do. 

A . . 

Nasliville, T am ' 

i do 

Do. 

Yoling, ( has 

New A'ork ('itv 

do 

Do. 

V^'iUg W. B 

Detroit, Mich 

! do 

Do. 

Young, W. S 

Govan.s, Md.. ' 

do 

Do. 

Y^'jmy W- U’ 

Lt>,s Angeles, Cal 

....do 

Do. 

Young.s, B. L 

Spokane, Wash 

do 

Do. 

7'imm‘*rm^^i f e 

Salem, Oreg. . . 

...do 

Do. 

y.immormaTi O H ! 

OkiihniTift Citv. Oklii 

do 

Do. 

’ i 1 



Total of 1,700 names. 

C'orret/tioiis: 

Leonard, W. V., should read Leonard, A. V. 
Martin, W. H., should read Martin, \V. H. 

■ O’Brien, W. li., should road O’Brloy,, W. II. 
Taylor, A. E., should fead Tayler, A. E. 
New York, March 1, 1912. 


RUSSELL EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


State of Illinois, 

County of Cook, 88 : 

Ooorpfc C. Rodorirk, boinpr first duly sworn, doposes nnd sny.s that the tlocu- 
ment.s described in the list attached hereto and liereby exiiressly made a part 
hereof are the original letters, memoranda, expense accounts, etc., of or from 
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Theodore P. Cook, general superintendent of the western division, Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; U. IM. Shoemaker, chief special agent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; William J. Lloyd, division tratlic snperintemlent of tla^ 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Thomas W. Carroll, division tratlic superin- 
tendent of the Western Union Telegraph Co.; and others recinved by this 
alllant in the course of his employment as special agent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., extending over a period from, to wit, .Tanuary 2, 1012, to ISIarch 
15, 1013. This affiant f}trther says Unit th(‘ 15elvidei*e Ilrooks referred to in a 
separate statement made by this affiant and in the documents hertlofore men- 
tioned herein is the general manager of the Western Union Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at New York City, N. Y. ; that the initials T. P. C. are those of 
th(.‘ said Theodore P. Cook, and that the initials or signature where it occurs in 
handwriting is that of the .said Tlieodore P. Cook; that the initials W. J. L. 
are those of William J. Lloyd, and the signature or initial where it occurs in 
handwriting is that of the said William .T. Lloyil ; that the initials U. IM. S. are 
those of R. i\r. Shoemaker, and the signature or initial wlua-e it occurs in 
liandwriting is that of the said R. M. Shoemaker; that the initials T. W, C. are 
tliose of Thomas W. Carroll, and the signature or initial ^^lu're it occurs in 
handwriting is that of tlie said Thomas W. Carroll ; that this atliant is well 
acquainted with the handwriting of eacli of the aforesaid persons, and is willing 
to testify under oath that the said letters and memoranda came from the afore- 
said per.sons, and that the signatures thereto are tlie genuine signatures of the 
aforesaid persons. 

qdds affiant furtlier says at tlu' nature of his omploymmit wish the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. as specijil agent was to secure information concerning the 
(kanmorcdnl Telegraphers’ Union of America, the inovianents of its officers, the 
names of its members, and to prevent emjiloymeiit of membm's of said union 
by tlie said Western Union Telegraph Co.; Unit these lettei-s, memoranda, 
etc., mentioned in the said list have bemi voluntarily and without force or 
duri'ss turned over to the international s<*cretary-treasnror, Wesley Russell, of 
the (kanmercial Telegraphers’ Union of Anua’ica, for the piii’pose of giving a 
true and ai'curate account: of his work as said speci;d agent of said company; 
tliat (lie aforesaid h'Uers. memoranda, etc., are thos*.* referred to in an affidavit 
of tills atliant wliorein lie makt's a detailed statement of his ads as ilie special 
agent of the said tt'esti'ift I’ui'ai Telegrajih Co. 

• (li'.oiaii; ( Roderick. 

Siil)scril)('d and sworn to Ix-fori' im* this :lotU day of August, .V. 1>. P,U3. 

.Tohn C. De Wolek, 
Notary rnbtic, Voo/: Vomit y, 111, 




PULLMAN EMPLOYEES 


(For exhibits under this subject, see pages 9693 to 9095) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


ClfTCAfH^, Tm,., 

Moiidaii, April J, IVlo — 10 a, m. 

Present: Chairmnn Walsh, CommissioiuMS O’Comioll, P»allnr(l, nud Aishton. 

Chiiirman Walsh. I would like to announce to the witnesses that we will 
begin promptly at 10 o’clock In the morning and we ^\'ill adjourn at 12.30, 
reconvene at 2 o’clock and adjourn at 4.30. Those hours may l>e dependetl 
upon by the witnesses. I would also like to say that all the witnesses snb- 
pcenaed to ai)i)ear here to-day will remain in attendance without further notici? 
until they are called. 

The first witness, I believe, is IMr. Ilungerford. Mr. Ilimgerford ^^ill please 
take the chair. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. L. S. HUNGERFORD. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. IluNGERFoRD. L. S. Huiigerfoid. 

Chairman AValsh. What hs your business, please. Mr. Ilungerford? 

Mr. Hijn(jekf()RD. General manager of the Pullman Co. 

Chairman Walsh. M'here is your olfico? 

Mr. IIuNGFRr oiiD. In the I’ullmnn l>uilding. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you would l»rielly sl;d<‘ llie g<'n(*ral organi/al ion of 
the 1‘iillman Co. — that Is, as to its otHec'rs. 

Mr. lIUNGEHFOiiD. They have executive oliiceis, (he prcsidcMit, two vi{*e presi- 
dents • 

Chairman W.aesh (iuterniidlng). I'Utise give the names. 

Mr. lIr?s(}Kja oiu). Our president is air. J. S. Uunnells. W»* havo, of eours(‘, as 
chairman of the board, Mr. Robert T. Lincoln. Mr. J. S. U^innells is the ehief 
executive oflicer, air. he Koy Kramer vice president, and Mr. Iliehmond I>ctin 
vice prc'sideiit. 

Cbairiiian AVaf.sh, Pi-oceed, please, air. Ilm»g(‘rford. 

air. HtJN(!EKFORi). We have an assistant general sujuna’ntendent and \^•e have 
representativ("s throughout the country that have immediate jurisdiction ov(‘r 
the service in their territory. • 

Chairman AValsh. Just des«-ribe them, pleas<‘; that is, you have :t dLStiict 
sui)erintendent — you have a division siiperintciii^lent tiist. do you? 

Mr. IIuNGFRFORD. No. AVc have no division sui>eriiitende!Us. Wc have what 
we term “ siiperinteiulents.” 

Chairman Walsh, How many have you in* the United States? 

air. IIUNGFRFORD. AVo havo four of those. 

Chairman AA'atsh. And where are they Iwated. and their names? 

Mr. IIuNGERFORD. St. lAud.s, Sail Francisco. Philadelphia, ami AA w A'ork. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And their names, i)lea.s4‘. • 

Mr. Hungerford. F. L. Wood, at San Francisco; air. F. F. Cook, S(. Louis; 
air. .T. T. Hansom, Philadelphia; Air. A. J. Grant, in New York. Then the terri- 
tory is subdivided Into district siu>erintendenta. so termed. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie number of your direct<«i*s, please. • 

air. Hunoerforu. I don’t know just how many we have got at the present 
time. We had some vacancies. Whether they have been tilled at the last imnd- 
lug or not I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. How many do you have when the boJird of din'ctors is 
full? 

air. IIuNOEUFORD. I dou’t know what tliey number; 1 think about 11. I will 
not state positively. 

Ciiairman A\^vLSH. Do you know llie names of them? 

air. IIuNGEBFOHD. I kiiow the names of some of them. 
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Cliairuiiui Walsh. Give the names of all you know. 

Mr. Hunglkfori). Mi*. Keep, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Kuuuells, Mr. Baker, Mr. Low- 
den, Mr. Webb. 'J'ho.se are all that occur to me just now. 

Chairman Walsh. And the chairman of the board is Mr. Robert T. Lincoln? 

Mr. Hxjn(;krford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How freijnently does that board meet? 

Mr. IIUNLFKFOKD. 1 Call iiot tell you that; I have nothing to do with the 
executive m.Miters, and do not give them any particular attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state as concisely as possible your comie<.‘tion with 
the Pullman Co., when you started, and the positions you have filled. 

^Ir. Hi N(.ERF()RD. I entered the service of the comimny in 1886; I went in a 
new position that was created — 1 was chief clerk to a newly createil position, 
the ixosition of general agent, so termed. It did not last a great while, and I 
was then — I then liecaine connected with the general superintendent's office. 
I was assistant to the assistant general superintendent, and afterwards assist- 
ant general superintendent, then general superintendent, and at the present 
time 1 am general manager, that taking elTect on the 1st of April. 

(Miairman Walsh. On the 1st of April of this year? 

Mr. HrxcERFORD. Yes. 

t'hairman Walsh. Prior to that time your jiosition was what? 

Mr. ITtnoerford. General superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in charge of the car service department of your 
company? 

Mr. lIuxcERFom). I have general supervision of the service throughout the 
country, the operation of the cars and matters with the roads using the cars 
in connection therewith. 

Chairman Walsh. How many conductors are there In the employ of the 
Pullman Co.? 

iMr. H rx(iERForii). We have approximately 2.500. We have not that many just 
at tlie iireseiit time, because the business has decreased. 

Chairman M'al.sh. How many porters do you have in the employ of the 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hfnoerfori). About 0.500. 

('hairman Walsh. What is the wage s(*ale for conductors? 

Mr. HrxoERFORi). They enter the servlet' — when tluy enter the service they 
are paid at the rate of .^70 per month fm* the first six months, then $75 to $80 
the first year; two years $85, five years .$90. 10 years $95. Those employed on 
special liinited trains are paid at the rate of .$1<X). 

Chaii'iuan '\V’’alsh. How many special limited trains have you? How many 
are thus employed? 

Mr. Hi'MiEKFouD. I could not give yon that exactly. I can recite some of 
them in a general way, and give the territoi'y, if you like. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Have you compiled a statement, Mr. ITungerford, that 
will give the mimher of conductors that you have on those various scales? 

Mr. Hunoekfop.I). No, sir; I have not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many .'lYO a month conductors have you now? 

Mr. Hunoerforu. I could not tell yon that. 

(fiiairraan Walsh. Who could give that information? 

Mr. Hl'ngebfokd. It would have to he iirepared ; 1 presume Mr. Davis could 
give that. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you have that prepared and give it to the com- 
mission? 

Mr. HrxGEBFOim. I will speak to him about it. 

(The information sought was later submitted and apjiears among the exhibits 
at the end of this subject as “ Huugerford Kxliibit No. 1.”) 

(diainnan Walsh. Can you toll approximately how many yon have on at 
the different month'.*, pay; that is, .$70, ,$75, .$80, .$85, .$90, and $100? 

Mr. Hengerfobd. I can .say to yon that we have 50 per cent — that 50 per 
cent of the men, both conductors and porters, are 10 years in the service. Let 
me correct that—5 years in the service. We have some 600 — some conductors 
that are 10 years In the service, and I think some 1,600 porters that are 10 
vears In the service. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the wage .scale for porters? 

Mr. Hungerfort). The iiiiniinum wage scale Is .$47.50 a month ; that Is, \tnless 
they liave been 15 years In the service, then they get a 5 per cent addition that 
brings it up to .$28.87, and I think 

Ciiairman Walsh (interrupting). What Is the wage scale for porters? 
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Mr. HuNGEKroKD. I Imve been oorreoted ; I Inadvertently said that the 
porters received $47.50 a month — if I said tliat it was an inadvertence, I should 
have said $27.50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was it. .$27..50? 

Mr. Hungebford. Yes. After 15 years in the service they receive a 5 i)er 
cent Increase, making it $28.87. 

Chairman Walsh. After liow many years? 

Mr. HuNGERFOiiD. Fifteen years. lN)rters employed in parlor-car st'rvice 
receive $32.25 a month, and after 15 years .$38.86. Porters employed in tourist- 
car service receive $36.75 a month, and after 15 years .$38.59. Porters operating 
ill charge or on combined oars, $42 a month, and after 15 years, $44.10. Those 
employed in private cars receive $47.25 a month, and after 15 years $49.61. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the salaries of ear-service employees last 
changed? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think in 1011 that an advance was made of conductors and 
porters generally; it was June, 1013, that the l.j-year men received the increase 
of 5 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the change matle in 1011 V 

Mr. Hungerford. Xo. 

Fhairmaii Walsh. Please state when tliat was. 

Mr. Hungerford. The general incrt^ase was made in 1011. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that general increase? 

Mr. IIuNciKRFoRi). The porters received an increase — the porters that previ- 
ously received $25 a month were increased 10 i>er cent ; it was rated up to the 
$42 men and they got a 5 per cent increase and the $10 men received an increase 
of 5 per cent. Tlie condm tors wlto had been in tlie service two years or over 
received an increase of $5 a montb. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the total increase? Have you stated all the 
details of the increase of 1011? 

Mr. HUNliERFORD. 1 thiidv so. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a bonus system in <»p<‘ratuMi with the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. sir. 

(iiairman Walsh. What is it? 

Mr. Hungerford. I might read to you these various bonuses in different 
arrangements. • 

Chairman Walsh. A’ery good. 

Mr. Hungerford. A mouth extra pay is granted all car-service employees who 
after one year's service have a clear record during tin* calendar year. Py “ clear 
record ” that does not mean entirely free from demerits, but if assessed demerits 
they can be worked ofl‘ by good service for various periods during the remaining 
portion of the year. During tlie year 1913 this extra month pay was granted 
to 79 per cent of the conductors, and 65 per cent of the porters, and during the 
year 1914 to 8.3 ])er cent of tlie conductors aiul to 74 uer cent of the iKu tcrs. 

Employees in the service over 15 years are granted a 5 per cent inerea.se in 
pay as a reward for long service. In 1913, 1^53 conductors and 503 porters re- 
ceived this increase, ami in 1014, 277 conductors and 644 porters ret*eivod the 
increase. 

All employees in the service over 10 ycNifs are furnislied with two new uni- 
forms a year at the expense of tlie comiiany. 

At the imiiortant terminals sleeidng quarters are furnished fiee, either 
through the use of old-style cars or in rented rooms. 

Voluntary associations of emiiloyees for death benefits liavit been organized 
among the employees, o]»eraled entirely by Ibemselves. but the comiiany adds a 
bonus of 5 per cent to eiu-h death claim. For instance, in our conduetors' vol- 
untary association there are. aiiproximntoly, fourteen hundred and fifty mem- 
bers who assess themselves $1. for each death ; tjie comiuiny then adds .$72..50 to 
the amount raised. 

The company maintains a relief bureau at its own expense, without any con- 
tribution from the employees, which is nmre liberal than any other system 
maintained by the large employers of labor. Thidcr it, employees are granted 
either full or half pay, according to the length of time of service, when tliey 
are sick or disabled, or when injury or death results from their employment or 
not. 

It also maintains a pension system, at its own expense, modeled along liberal 
lines and has in many Instances made allowances beyond those provided for in 
the pension rules. 

38819‘‘~-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 32 
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Cliairmau Walsij. Describe the system of book suspensions, stating the 
offenses for which the various degrees of suspeusious are given. 

Mr. Hungerfokd. We have what is called book suspension. Under the old 
method of actual suspension they lost pay. These suspensions are made for 
derelictions of duty, principally in attention to passengers and disregard of regu- 
lations that have been made for the protection of the traveling public. No sus- 
pension is made for less than 5 days or for a greater length of time than 15 
days. For the ordinary dereliction they receive a reprimand. A reprimand can 
be erased — is erased after 3 months of subsequent clear Service. It l.s erased in 
the same manner after 6 months — that is, a 5-day book suspension is erased— 
and the record is then clear. After 9 months a 10-day book suspension is erased 
and a lo-day suspension is wiped out in a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given us the different derelictions for which 
these suspensions are madeV 

Mr. Hungerfokd. Well, I don't know that T liave given them to you in detail. 

(Miairmau Walsh. I wish you would, as briclly as you can, and state all the 
offenses. 

Mj*. I ItTNGKaFonn. T could not give them to you wilhout— that is, complete — 
our chief service inspector can give that, and I believe that he has been sub- 
poenaed. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it written? 

Mr. Hungfrford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, they are all written out? 

Mr. Hungerfokd. I'es. They are written out ; that is, we have a list of the 
suspensions, .so as to have general uniformity. 

Chairman Watsh. Have you a list of the offenses? 

^Ir. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they contained in the hook of rules given to em- 
ployees? 

Mr. IIuNGERFORD. They are not. 

Chairman M’alsm. How is noti('e of those olTenses seiwed on the employees? 

^Ir. Hungerford. At the time the matters are taken up with each one. 

Chairman WALsf[. I)on't they have any notice beforeliand as to what is coji- 
sidered an offense that can he punished by a suspension? 

Mr. lIi'NGKRFoiu). I think they all know pretty well.'’ I can not say that any 
special circular has ev(‘r been issued to ediployees showing that. 

Chairman Walsh. I low’ many suspensions and what duration as to time are 
required to deprive a man of his bonus? 

Mr. Hungerfokd. I think I have explained that. They have to have a clear 
rect)rd for the calendar year. If an eiufdoyee has committed an offense that 
calls for penalty of 10 days' suspension it takes 9 months to w’ork it off. 

Cluiinnan Walsh. That answers that fully, does it? 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. I tliiuk so. I think it does. As I .said before a Teday sus- 
pension Is erased In 6 niomhs, and a reprimand in 

Chairman Waush (Interrupting). The TMlay suspension in C montlis? 

Mr. Hitngeeford. Y"es, sir. « 

Chairman Walsh. Now, proceed with that. I am trying to get it in my 
mind. 

IMr. Hungerford. A reprimand — I will go over that. A repiimand Is erased 
after 3 months’ siihscciueiit perfe<‘t service. A b-day hook suspension Is era.sed 
after 6 months’ perfect service. A 10-day hook suspensi»in after 9 months, 
and 15 days after a year. After they liuve t)een erases 1 their record then 
become.s clear after those periods. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the rule in regard to tills a tixe<l rule which is applied 
to the entire country? 

Mr. Hungerford. It Is. 

Cffiairman W\Lsn.<Or is the* district supciintiTidcnt allowed to make any 
rule.s in respect to tlmse matters? 

Mr. Hungerford. Not at all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Has your attention ever been callefl to the alleged fact 
that the district superintendent did make niles or vary the rule that you have 
given ? 

Mr. Hungerford. I don’t think it ha.s. Tliere have been some case.s, ye.s, 
where they have in their — in the exorci.se of their Judgment made departures 
from our estahlislied practice and had to be correcterl. We desire, of course, 
to keep the .service uniform throughout the country. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it the intention of the conqiany to have it uniform? 
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Mr. Hungerfobd. To have It uniform throughout the country. 

Chairnuin Walsh. And if the superintendent departs from it, it is not a 
matter of discharge 

ATr. Hungebfoed (interrupting). It is not. Of course, everybody carrying 
on a big business is liable to make eiTors in judgment 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want to ask you this question : State what i)etitions 
have been received during the past 10 years from conductors or porters asking 
about increased pay oi* complaining about tlie conditions under whicli they 
worked. 

Mr. IIuNOERFORD. I don’t know of any petitions from tlie men for increased 
pay. I do know that there was some alleged i)etition gotten ui> ly some per- 
sons that we had reasons to believe — we were m)t positive, but we thought 
somebody outside was interested in the matter ami got up a printed forui and 
distributed it aroimd in the district offices in the conductors’ rooms and for 
signatures, with the rcniuest that wljen tJiey were filhMl in they be forwarded — 
I think the last one — to tlie president of the company. 

(’hairmau Walsh. Well, were tiiose forms lilled in ami were they forwarded 
to tlie company? 

Mr. HcNOKaimr). Yes, sir; some of lliem. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know bow many men signed theiuV 
Mr. HuNGEitFORD. I do not 

Chairman W'alsh. Wlio would know' liow' many men signeil them? 

Mr. Hunuekfoku. Well, I don't know'. S<une of them did not bear inaiiy 
signatures ; some of them had more. 1 don’t kiiow\ 

Chairman Walsh. What w’as done with the iietitions? 

Mr. Hungeufokd. Well, I think tliey were turue<l over to our vice juvsideiit, 
the present vice president, tlien general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

IMr. Hi'NGiiKFORD. Mr. Dean — Air, Uiclimond Dean. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Mr. L)eanV 
Mr. Hungekford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did tliey over come before tlie board of direc'tors? 

IMr. IluNGEUFom I can’t say as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they (wer come before the president of the company? 
IMr. iluNGEHFORD. I cuifuot suy us to that. That would be a uialter he would 
have to answ'er. • 

Chairman Walsh. That who would have to answer? 

Mr. Hunoerford, Mr. Dean, who w'as then general manager, and, of course, 
W'lmt lie did with it w'ould not be for me to question. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever met a grievance commiltts' from time to 
time of the car-seiwice employees? 

Mr. Hungehford. I liave not. They have mwer presented llicuuselves ; not 
to me, and I don’t know tliat they liave to aiiyluidy else, 

Cliairman Walsh. WJiat provision is made by wbich the men can submit 
complaints or grievances to the higher officers of your company V 

Mr. Hunckufoud. I think it is generally understood by all of Ihem that the 
offices are ojhmi to them any tiiye. I know' mine is. I have never turned down 
a conductor or a porter. , 

(’liairman Walsh. Do you receive complaints ami grievanr<‘s from tluanV 
Mr. Hung-erforu. We have not recelveti a great man\ ; no, we have not. ^^’e 
would receive tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. You w'ould receive them? 

Mr. Hungerfoki). Yes; W’e receive them very gladly. • 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you nK,*all ever liaving had tliem? 

Mr. Hungerfori). I don’t recall. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the general manager, are you, Mr. Himgerford? 
IMr. Hungerfokd. Yes, sir. • • 

Chairman Walsh. And who is next under you? 

Mr. IIUNGERFOKD. Well, our assistant general superintemlenl wines next. 
Chairman Walsh. Thera 

Mr. Hungerfobd (interrupting), lifr. Bostw'ick — F. M. Bostwick. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Mr. Bostw'ick ever rei>orteti to you that he has 
received complaints or grievances from employees? 

Mr. Hungkbford. He has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever lnquli’e<i from him wiietlier tiiere was any 
general or wldei^read grievances among employees? 
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Mr. Hungerfobd. Oh, I would not inquire from him. If any matter of that 
kind occurred, It would not necessarily be brought to his attention. 

Chairman Walsh. A form has been furnished to the commission, which I 
will submit to you, Mr. Hungerford, and I will ask you if that is the form in 
general use when a conductor is discharged? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes ; I think it is. 

Chairman Walsh. It reads: 

“As your performance of the duties of the position h^^s not been satisfactory 
to officials of this company, your services as conductor will not hereafter be 
required.” 

That is tlie form, is.it? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir ; that Is the form. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you or not have any appeals from conductors who are 
discharged alleging that they are not treated fairly? 

Mr. Hungerford. Dh, we have a great many inquiries. We have them call 
and ask for reinstatement or are desirous of getting back. And they are all 
heard and listened to if they come to me, and I think by all our people, so far 
as I know. 

Chairman AValsh. In the Investigation made by the commission statements 
are made by our investigators that it is stated that frequent complaints are 
made by the men who have been in the employ of your company that they are 
never told why they are «lischarged and can get no satisfaction when they 
try to investigate their cases. Is that correct? 

Mr. lIu.NGERioRD. AVcll, I can not say as to that. I do know tliat we keep 
a very cai*eful supervision over the service, which is necessary. Our s(‘rvice 
is made ui> of small details and requires a constant surveillance. When it is 
found tluit a man is not fitted for the service, or for otlier reasons, he is simply 
retired. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. And no reason given him other than that on the slip? 

Mr. Hungerford. That is the principal — that is the slip. 

(.’hairman Walsh. AVell, when they object for any reason or desire to know 
wliy they are discharged — say, a man has been in the service for a great length 
of 'tlim>^is there any information given? 

]Mr. Hi’Ngerford. Oh, yes. ^ 

Chairman AM\Lsn. Any definite, particular information? 

Mr, Hungerford. Very frequently; yes, sir. Of course, it all depends on 
the circumstances. If they write me, I always communicate with tliem. I do 
not think anybody will say tliey have not reeeived any word from me. 

Chairman AValsh. How many of those complaints do you get in your office, 
would vou .say, in a year, that come direidly to you? 

Mr, Hungerford. I couldn’t say that; tliat wouhl Ix' a matter of probably— 
oh. I suppose' 

Chairman AA^alsh (interrupting). Do you recall liaving met any conductors 
who have been discharged,* say, during the past 12 months, tliat have come to 
you personally? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, I think iv is safe in saying that 1 liave; yes; but I 
can not recall any particular person. 

Cliairnian AVal.sh. Do you recall .any particular instance? 

Mr. HuNGi-a^FORD. No; I do not. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you have a yellow slip wlilch you use in discharging 
men, or any different color from the white .slip such as I have handed to you 
there? 

Mr. Ht'ngerfo^Td. That is the only one that I know of. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you heard of the use of any other in your company? 

Mr, Hungerford. I have not. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, what has been ami is now the attitude of your com- 
pany toward the organization df its car-service employees? 

Mr. Hungerford. AVell, I can not answer that because I have never been 
met with the question. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Do you liave any position on the matter yourself? 

Mr. Hungerford. AVell, that would be a pretty bard thing to say— a good deal 
like n man figuring what he would do in case his house caught fire. It gen- 
erally breaks out at another section and he does not do what he interuUsl. I 
can iiot say exactly. Circumstances would govern. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Is your company opposed to the organization of its em- 
ployees into what might he called unions or assoclatl(»ns to present their grlev- 
ance.s collectively to the company? 

Mr. Hungerford. That question has not been raised to my knowledge. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are you yourself opposed to it ns the general manager of 
tlie company? 

Mr. Hungekford. I do know that we have no — made no distinction, whether 
a man is connected with an order when he enters our service. That question 
has never been raised. I can say that. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any effort been made, to your knowledge, to organize 
the conductors or porters in your company's service? 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. there was a so-called fcMleration started two or three 
years ago. I did not place much reliance on it because I did not think it was 
founded on good line.s. I did not think it represented the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What lines was it founded upon? 

Mr. IluNGERFOEi). Well, it looked to nu* as if it was more for the personal 
gain of a few men comparatively new in the stu-vice. I inquired into It — I 
heard it was started — I heard some of the men were making considerable agi- 
tation in regard t(j the matter, and I naturally inquired what brought it about. 
I could not find that there was any unrest, .say, any discontent among the — • 
what you might call our men — rei)re.sentative men of the company. I there- 
fore felt that it was only a question of time when it would fall of its own 
weight. The matter was not taken up by the company with any of these 
people, to my knowledge. I think what few — those that did join w(‘re mostly 
of the newer men. 

f'hairnian Walsh. You thought all of the conductors that had been with you 
some time and all the porters were satisfied with these salaries you have been 
giving them? 

Mr. HrxGERFORD. I won't say that everybody is satisfied, hut I think they 
were contented, and that there was no discontent or unrest. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Why does the company in paying an extra month's 
salary in the form of a bonus require a clear record of V2 mouths of the 
calendar year? 

Mr. IIuxGEUFORD. To stimulate them to render efficient and careful service to 
the demands of the traveling i)uh1ic. 

(Miairmau Walsh. What i>erceiitage of conductors receive the bonus? 

]\rr. Huxgerfori). T think I gave you that — TO per cent of the conductors and 
(50 per cent of the porters in 1013; 83 per cent of the conductors and 74 per 
cent of the porter.s in 1014. , 

Cliairman Walsh. Please state the method by which your conductors are 
(‘luph^ved. 

Mr. llrxGERFORD. The coiuUictors — we are in receipt of a great many appli- 
cations. In fact, I think we have got thousands of tlumi on file now. Those 
men, g(‘nerally, where they can. ])resent themselves to rei)reseiitatives at the 
various points, who interview them, look up tlu' letters tliat are submitted by 
IIjpuj — such letters as they care to submit from i)eoph‘ indorsing them, and they 
are taken up when the vacancies ^ 

riiairman Walsh ( intermixing). Tmo* Ihe ])ast several years, say the past 
live or six yejirs, liave you always had iiau'e applications than you have had 
vacancies? * 

IMr, HT^\(iERFORT). Oh, yes, • 

Chairman Walsh. And that has Iummi tWie rule praelically all the time? 

Mr. Hungkrfori). Y(‘S. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what training is given eoiiductors — Pullman con- 
ductors? 

]Mr. Hi NfJKRFORD. What training? , 

Chairman Walsh. Y'^es. 

Mr. 11 i’n(;erfoi!d. That is one thing about our service — it does not require 
trained men. lie does not have to go through any speeial school. If he Is 
careful, intelligent, and coiirtmus, he will have no difficulty in carrying on 
the work without any special training. He is allowed 10 days’ time In which 
he receives full pay to go tlirougli what we call a course of instruction. We 
have instructors at various large centers that post him in regard to the detailed 
duty, and he Is sent ont on a line with old conductors, and then imt on a light 
line. It Is not a difficult position. 

Chairman Walsh. About how long would he continue on what you call a 
light line”? 

Mr. Hungerford. That all <lepends on the service conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back to the question I askwl you a while ago, has 
your company ever dis<.*harged a conductor or a porter because he was actHe 
in his efforts in trying to form an organization of your employees? 
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Mr. IlUNQEEJPOiiD. I know there is one or two of these so-called federated 
men that were so active in con(lemnin^; the company’s methods, s»e«iied to be 
so busy foi’min^? this union and criticizing the conijiany’s methods and stating — 
threatening — and stating that they would have a position witii the organizutimi 
that would pay them more than the company, I thought it was well to let them 
devote their entire tliiie to it. As a general — we have not dlscluirged any 
men — as a general proposition, we knew tliey were ciamected with an organi- 
zation. 

Chairman Walsh, Do I gather from tliat answer that^ you do dischai’ge men 
in tlio employ of your company who are active in trying to form an organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. IIUNGEKFORD. Tlicre were one or two of those iikmi — I can’t say liow 
many — I know there was one man who was very pronounced in liis attitude 
toward the company, and we told him he had l)etter Ik' ri'tired. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one that you rectill? 

Mr. Huagekfobd. That is the only one tliat I las^al!. 

Ciiairinau Walsh. 1)o yon say there were no others or tliat there might have 
b(‘en others and you not aware of tliem? 

Mr. Hungekfouo. I think all tlie others—it wouhl liave hmi on their records 
generally, as any other conductors — I know there are (luite a nnml>er of men 
in the sc^rvice to-day who are so-called federated men, and we have not dis- 
turbed them as long as their service record is all right. 

Chairman 'W'aj.sh. Well, are there other men eoiiueeled with the company 
that you discharged 

Mr. IIUNGEKFOIU) (interrupting). Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Wai.sit. One of tlie onVsises, I believe, tliat you enumerate is dis- 
loyalty to the company? 

IMr. HuNGi-iRFoin). Yes. 

Cliairman WalsIt. Would an employee wlio souglit to have liis fellow em- 
pl()yoe.s join an organization to redr<‘ss allegi'd grievanees or eomplaints — wouhl 
you consider that disloyalty to the company? 

l\Ir. Hungerfoud, I would not 

Chairman W vLsir, And how are iiorlers emiihcved? 

IMr. Hungerford. Portei'S are cmployiHl about tlie same way as the con- 
diictors. They make application to our representative^. We have an employ- 
ment bureau here, tliough, in Chicago that looks up tlieir records. We have 
also employed some men in the South. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlm suiiply of jiorters as inrgi* proportionately for the 
places as the supply of conductors? 

Mr, Hungerford. Fully large. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the company in loinli with any sources of supjily, sucli 
as training schools for negi'oes lii tlie Soulli and (»tlier institutions? 

IMr. Hungerford. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. You .*^ay you get some from tlie .South? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, you mean do w(‘ get any men from tliose phe-es in the 
South? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

]\Ir. Hungerford. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe Avhnt you have 

Mr. Hungerford (interrupting). W(‘ have in the .summer tinu' in New York a 
great many extra lin<‘s that call for the temporary employment of men. Wt^ 
have got quite a mimher of men from these southern schools, who are very 
glad to get soiiieKiing to do during tlie summer months, and they have proved 
very efliclent. 

Chairman Walsh. T understand you, then, that you do not get any porters 
from the Soutli except some, you say, on eastern lim*s during the siimnau* 
months? , 

air. Hungerford. Oh, you asked me about these .schools. 

Chairman Walsh. Ye.s. 

Mr. Hungerford. I say I do not know that we g<‘t any fi-om the si'hools 
except in the summer months, because they go back to school in the fall. But 
we do employ colored men in the South for regular service; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And send them to the North? 

Mr, Hungerford. Oli, we transfer them around as may be necessary to meet 
the service requirements; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what orgiinization have you in the South, or how 
do you get porters in the South? 
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Mr. Hungebfobd. Why, our roproscMitativos tliero keep in touch with thorn — 
trot liold of them, and the service lnsj>e(‘tors look them up, and get men of u 
desirable class. 

Clialrman Walsh. You have thorn report whore? 

^Ir. Hungekford. Well, they report to tla^ .suiK-rintemh*nt at the point whore 
they are hired usually. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you say tlio sni)ply is quite as hirge of porters as it 
is of conductors? 

Mr. HuNGEKi’oKD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that exist throughout the United States? 

Mr. IIuNGEiti’Oiiu. I don’t think t.lK're is any i)oint where wo can not get 
Ijorters except on the Pacitic coast. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, you say you hav(‘ men looking out for them in the 
South? 

IMr. riUNGEUFOKD. YoS. 

Chairman AV’alsh. Is there any short age ef supply, say, in tlie vicinity of 
Chi(‘ago and St. Loui.s and these other places? 

Mr. IlrxGEKFoiu). Is there any shortage? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes; such as 

Mr. Hungeufokd (interrupting). No; there is no shortage in supply. Tlicro 
are plenty of men but they are not always altogether of the right caliber. 

Chairman AValsh. Oh, the reason, then, that you get colored men from the 
South is because you get better men, you think, from that place? 

]Mr. nuN(u:KFORn. That is it exactly. 

Chairman AA'alsh. From that part of the country? 

IMr. lUTNcaaiFoui). That is it exactly. 

Chairman AValsh. Is that the idea, that you get men that will serve better; 
that is, that makes bettor servants than the colored men in the Nortli? 

Mr. IIuNGEiiFOKD. AVcll, wc find that tlioir training there l)olt(*r tits them for 
service on the car. 

Clialrman AValsh. To ])nt it, plainly, is the negro in tin* South as independent 
an individual ns the one in the North? Do you lind it so? 

Dir. IIUxXGEinoim. I think lie is. 

Clialrman AValsh. Aial in what way, thim. so far as cni' service is concerntHl, 
does the northern negro compare witl^ the southern negro to his disadvantage, 
so far as your employment is concerned? 

Mr. Hungerford. You must consider one thing, and that is that the South 
is thL‘ source of the negro. A^ou have a bigger held to make stdections from 
than you have here. I think that the old — what you might call the old 
southern negro is innch more acceptable a man on the cars than the younger 
colored man that is found around in the slum.s of Chicago. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'ell, is there any place that you hiul negroes that will 
do for your service other than tlio slums? 

Dir. lIUNGERi OKI). Oh, yes. * 

Chairman AValsh. There are largi* iiumber.s of them that are not 

Dir, Hungerford (interrupting). Tliere ar^. 

Chairman Walsh (continuiiig). Tliat are not found in the slums? 

Dir. Hungerford. There ai-e. • 

Chairman Walsh. How do they compare — those colored men that are not 
found ill the slum.s — how do they compare with the negi'o you get in the 
South? 

Dir. Hungerford. I tliiuk the oM southern colored man nuiki\s the host porter 
on the car. 

Chairman Walsh. AAhdl, in what way? 

Dir. Hungerford. AVoll, because he is more adapted to waiting on the passen- 
gers and gives them better attention and has a better manner, that is more 
acceptable to them and more pleasant. * • 

Chairman AValsh. Now, are there any other points that you tind him de- 
sirable in? 

Mr. Hungerford. That is about all. 

Chairman AA^alsh. The reason, then, that you make a special effort to get 
porters In the South Is that they are more iwlite to the passengers and so on? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes ; more plea.sing to them. 

Chairman Walsh. And there Is no other reason 

Mr. Hungerford. None that I know of. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you find those men that come from tlie South come 
from the farms ami the like of that, do they? 

Mr. HuNGKiiFOKi). They do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do they come from? Wliat liave they been doing? 

Mr. Hungerford. We get mostly house servants. 

Chairman Walsh. House servants—those that have been employed In 
families? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh, What training do yon give the porters before you give 
them runs? 

:Mr, Hungerford, They are trained ami taken down and put on the cars and 
given instructions in preparing berths and the minor duties, and then they 
are put on the road. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, who gives them their instructions in the beginning? 

Mr. Hx'ngerford. Representatives in the district otiices have to do that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you have someone who.se particular duty it is to train 
porters, or do you just semi them on a ear where otimr porters are? 

^Ir. Hungerford. We have, of course, the representatives at tluvse various 
point.s, and they instruct the porters as well as tlie conductors. They are sent 
down into the yard and instructed and given an opportunity to go tlirough with 
wlint you might call the mechanical work of preparing berths, and so on. Hero 
in Chicago we do have an instruction department because of the larger field, and 
we have so many extra cars tliat are sent out of here, this being our supply 
station. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ami how long does it take to train the porter to do his 
work .so that if he is ever going to be able to do it he can do it? 

Mr. Hungerford. OIi, it don't take more than two or three days for any 
intelligent fellow to learn to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Two or tliree days for an intelligent porter? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And during the period during which he is being broken 
in is he paid? 

Mr. Hengeuford. They are not. 

Chairman Walsh. And does it ever extend over a bviger period than two or 
three days? 4 , 

Mr. Hungerford. Oli, I can not say as to that. I conld not say as to that, 
how long it takes some, of course, you know there is a difference in men. 
Some pick up more quickly — adapt tliemseives. * 

Chairman Walsh. As soon as tiioy get tlirougli tins two or three days’ in- 
struction, what do you say is done with tliem? 

Mr. H[nvgerford. They are assignml to servi(*e when service opens up. We 
have a great many extra men wlio are just ivaitiug to get some runs. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. In ordinary times liow many extra porters would you 
have, would you say were waiting to get i-un^? 

Mr. Hi'ngerfori). Well. T can Ix'st answm’ tliat hy .saying that during the last 
inauguration at AVaslnngton tliey 'lia<l a large troop of tliem. We were called 
on, I think, foi* some 800 or ^100 extra ears to go’ to Wasliington, and they took 
every extra available car we had *111 storage, down there — some 500 or GOO 
extra cars went in tlie eonrs(‘ of one week; and we manned each car from the 
extra men waiting bore, and they were very glad to get the employment. 

Chairman Walsh. How long aft<*r a man is broken in. on an average in 
ordinary times, would he have to wait to get on the pay roll? 

]\Ir. Hungerford. Oh, I could not answer that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do I gathm* from jour aiiswiT in regard to that in- 
auguration matter that that is the ordinary status of your company tiiat you 
have a waiting list of .some 5G0 pr GOO men waiting to he porters? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Cliairman AValsii. Kaslly? 

Mr. Hungerford. Kasily. 

Chairman Walsh. And that occurs—that is the case during all oialinary 
^imes? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. Wo could send out 800 cars to-morrow. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, is this work still going on of undertaking to get 
men in the South — colored men? 

Mr. Ht'ngErford. Not uudertaldiig it now, because we have got all that we 
would want and more too. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is it the policy your company to keep a great number 
of men available for this purpose? 

Mr. Hunoebfobd. It is not. It is our policy to get the best men we can to 
make the service the highest possible standard. We are seeking them all the 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind that by having 500 or GOO men, of 
what you might call a small economic power, do you consider that that has an 
effect on wages ; that n man would be more likely to w'ork for .$27.50 a month 
if he knew there were 600 men ready to take his place than if you did not have 
such a number? 

^Ir. Hungebfoed. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not have that in mind? Are i»orters first assigned 
to tourist cars in many instances? 

;Mr. Hungebfoed. Yes; in many instances, they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the policy of the company to lirst assign tliem to tourist 
cars? 

^Ir. Hungerford. Oh, not altogether. We do where we are operating regular 
tourist-car lines, yes; because tlie tourist-car service is not supposed to be the 
same high standard as the first class or so-called standard cars. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the pay of a tourist-car porter compared with a 
standard-car porter? 

Mr. riUNGEFORD. Thirty -five dollars a month, it was; now, .$30.75. 

Chairman Walsh. The car, as I understand it, has no conductor — the tourist 
car? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, yes; the tourist cars are genarally run on the same 
train and the conductor has jurisdiction over all the cars on the train. 

Cliairman AValsh. How does it Iiappen that the porter will get $35 a month 
on the tourist cars and then 

^Ir. Hungerford (interrupting). They started in on that rate in the begin- 
ning some years ago and it has been carried on ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Why does the porter get more on the tourist car than he 
does on the standard? 

Mr. Hungerford. AVell, the service is not — I imagine the service is not as 
attractive to the porter ^s the standard car. When they established the service 
I imagine that is the reason, I had, nothing to do with fixing the rates, so I 
am not altogether clear on it, but I would venture the opinion that that is the 
reason. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the reason? 

Air. Hungerford. That the service is not as attractive. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, why not? 

Air. Httngerford. Well, it is not the same clas.s of travel. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is it because tlie people tluit ride on tourist cars 
will probably not ho so likely to pay them (*iiough^to subsist on a I’onnd trip 
that way? Do you have that in mind? 

Air. Hungerford. Why, I imagim' the ti]>s — I imagine they are imt lipped as 
liberally on the tourist cars as on the stamlflrd cars; yes. 

Chairman AA^’afsh. Is that •considered by tlie company in giving a man $35 
if he is going on a tourist car ami an inexjDerienced porter at that? 

Air. Hilngehford. AA'ell, as I say, T don't know what they laid in mind when 
they established tliat rate. It lias been in effect so Ioitjt, and I had nothing to 
do wltli It, that I can not say what they had in mind. 

Chairman AA\\t.sit. A’'oii do not know, then, as general mamyrer, why they pay 
an inexperienced porter $35 for running oii a tourist car and an experienced 
man $27.50, is it? 

Air. Hungerford. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman AALvlsii. For running on a stamlanl car? 

Mr. Hungerford. Nothing more than I have*stated ; no? 

Chairman AValsh. Nothing more than yon have stated? 

Air. HTTNGEFiFORD. No. 

Chairman AAL^lsii. AATiat increase of salary is given to porters who lia\e 
been with the company, say, for 5 or 10 j’oars? Are there increases given to 
the porters who have run 5 or 10 years. 

Mr. Hungebfoed. No; there is not. They were given an increase in 1913 if 
they had been with the company for 15 years, in service. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen years in the company’s service? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman AA^alsh. And there is no rule with respect to that then? 
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Mr. IIiTNGERFOBD. No. Yoli mojul no ^rraduated .scale? 

Chairman Wat.sh. No graduated scale. 

Mr. Hungebfobd. No. 

Ohairinaii Walsh. How are old and faithful porters rewarded for their 
services ? 

^I)-. IIijNGEaioiu). Rewarded hy their — tliey receive the benefit of these— \V(> 
eniTy the time of these old men that are sick, and then we have the pension 
when they reach the i)eriod when they become incapacitated. 

Chairman Walsh. How many porters wouhi you say^vou lilre in a year to 
keep the equipment up to ().5()d? 

Mr. TTi AAiEnFoun. I don’t think at the luvsont time we are hiring. We haven’t 
got 0,r)P0, so far as that goes, just now. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I have that niimher in mind 

I\rr. IlLWc.ERFoiuJ (interrupting). Yes; tliat is generally when things are 
normal. 

Chairman Walsh. When things are normal? 

Mr. Hltngerford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wa!.sji. Now, when things are normal and you have C,500 porters— 
when 0.r>00 porters are necessary for your service, how many would you siiy 
you hire? 

Mr. ITtl\(;ekford. W<']1. tliat varies. It varies with the conditions. Some 
years wo have extraojalinary — what we call convention years, when there Is 
an nnnsnai nnniher of extra ears outside of the regular business. That n(*ces.sl- 
tates taking up a large number of men. And seasons of business depression 
come on, and as matt(‘rs have* lasm running, pndty regularly, we don’t have to 
take on so many. Of conrso, we take the men up, and if we are unable to 
give them regular employment they will drop out, and generally are ready to 
eoni«‘ back, though, wiienever tli(‘ business is .such that we can provide work for 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like for you, please. "Mr. Hungerford, to take a 
normal year — seh^ t what you think yourself is a normal year — when you neo<l 
().r>()0, and give ns, if possible, an (‘stimate of liow many i»orters are hired per 
year to k<‘op your equipment up to the 0,501). 

Ui\ Hungerfoui). I said I could not give you tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Could y<ui approximate it? 

Mr. Huxgerfoiu). I could imt. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. How many porters in a normal y(‘ar would you disoiiarge? 

]Mr. Hungerford. Well, that I could md tell you. 

Cliairman AVALSir. Do you hire in a normal year as many as i:},()00 men lo 
keep up the equipment to 6,500? 

Mr. Hungerford. Thirteen thousand? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes; in the United States? 

Mr. Hungerford. I would say that I nev<T lu'ard of that. T would say tliat 
we did not. “ 

Chairman Walsh, Then please make your own e.stimab*. Do you have as 
many as 10,000 to keep up your equipment of 6,5(X)? 

Mr. Hungerford. I can tell you what we did in 1913 and 1014. q’hoy were 
ahnorinal years — but imt in normal years. 

Chairman Walsh, dive us 1013, ^^^llat you call a normal year. 

Mr. Hungerford. You said normal year, and I exj)lalned to you that some 
y(‘ars business fluctuates so licavlly that it is al)normal and calls for the taking 
uj) of a large number of additional men: 1013 and 1914 were tho.se years. 

Chairman Wal.^h. 101.3 — was 1012 a normal year’/ 

Mr. Hungerford. jNIore so than 1013 and 1014. 

(’hainnun Walsh. And 1011? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes; more so; 1013 and 1014 — the latter part of 1013 and 
the fore part of 1914 were the- largest in the history of tlic company, due 
largely to this extraordinary movement that we had. I will say that your 
commission luis asked for the number of people employed and dlscharge<l in 
1013 and in 1914, and I have those figures here. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us those figures. 

Mr. Hungerford. P.ut I say, when you asked me, you asked me as to the 
normal condition ; aud I could not say that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, we will leave that for the moment and just take 
1913 and 1914. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. In 1013 there were 735 conductors employed, and in 
1913 we employed 2,335 porters. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, what was your equipment — was tliat the average 
number that you ran that year, 6,500? 

Mr. Hunokbfoed. Yes; I think that is where we pot up to. about— yes; I 
think that is the period it was about 6,500. Yes; I tliink we went over 0,500; 
yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, pive me the otlier year, please. 

Mr. Hunoekfoed. In 1914 there Avere 485 coudiietors enqjloyed and l.loO 
portei-s employed. 

Chairman Walsh. Tftat flpure apain, please — that last one. 

Mr. Hungeefoei). The port(*rsV 
(■hairman Walsh. Yes; Just the porters. 

Mr. Hunoekfoed. IT^s; iJi 1914 there were 1.1. '^O ]»)r(i'rs einploved. You havt* 
1013, I tliink? 

Cliairmau Walsh. Ye.s. I wish you would state the (iulies of a rullinaii 
porter. First, how long before the train leaves does the port(‘r report for diit 3 ''V 
Mr. Hunoekfoed. Oli, that varies at different points; depemls on the eondi- 
tlons. He lias to report down in the yards and pet his ear in eonditioii ami 
shape; count his linen. We aim to have them rejK»rt as late as possible* and 
pot ills car in .shape. On cars departing late at night they have to n^iiort e^arlier 
than when they leave in the afternoon, lieeause it is necessary to have the berths 
made down before the train is backed to the .station. 

Chairman AVai.sh. So in .some instances tliey are required to Ik* thiMi* at 
6 or 7 o’clock in the* e\’ciiinp, although tlie train does not lea\e until 11 ‘U* 
12 o'clock? 

Mr. Hunoekfoki). Oh, that is — no; I don’t think to that extent; no. 

(''liairman Walsh. W'ell, what do you mean? 

ISIr. IIuNGERroun. Probably have to come down there about 11 o'clock; and I 
will say there have been some instances bronplit to my notice where tlii^y were 
rcMpiired to report earlier than seemed to be necessary. 1 think it has heiui 
corrt'cted. I hoi)e .so, 

(.’hairman Walhft. Was that some rather widespread usage? A5>u sju'd you 
hoped so. AA’ho know.^ uhother it has betm corre<ttMl or not? 

Mr. Hungeeixird. Well, I know it was taken iij>, ami it should hi* rorn*^'led. 
There was no widespread grievance; it simply canu* to my aUt'inioii that it 
was being done. ♦ 

(Minirman Walsh. You would .say Accidentally? 

Air. Hungekfokt). Yes— incidentally, I should call it. 

(ihainnun Walsh. Incidentally? 

IMr. IIUNGERFOED. YoS. 

(’hairman Walsh. Did some one report it to you? 

I\lr. Hi;n( 3ERF0KD. Yes; it came to my attention, 1 think, al)out - T think iv 
poi’ter reported it to mo. 

(tliairmaii AValsh. (.’ame to your ollice? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. No; he dropped me u communic;rtion. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you recall any others of like nature tluit you receiveni, 
or only recall tliat one? • 

Mr. Hungekford. I recall that one, and I impii red into llio general jiropo- 
sition. * 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA’hat are tlie duties *(>f the iwuters as to receiving pas- 
sengers and taking up Pullman tickets for th(‘ir cars l>cfoi‘(‘ tin* trains stsirt 
out? 

Mr, Hungerford. That is a duty which is generally att<'ji(led to l)y the <"on- 
diictor. Tliere arc some cases where the ixwters are in elijirjie, and of course 
then they perform the conductor’s duties. 

Cimirnian AA'alsh. I wish you would .state, i)lease. as concisely as you can, 
the duties of Pullman porters. 

Mr. Hungerford. The duties generally are wait on Um passengers, make 
down the beds, put them up, and keep the car in condition. 

Cliairman Walsh. AA'liat time does the conductor retire at night? 

Mr. IIuNGEEFoim. Tliat varies on different lines. As a general [iroposltion 
he retires at 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And what time does the porter retire? 

Mr. Hungerford. Ho retires before. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any fixed time? 

Mr, Hungerford. No ; that depends on the service condition;?. It is gener- 
ally arrangetl by the district superintendent to meet the local conditions as they 
present themselves. 
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Chairman Walsh. Tak^^, for instance, this district liore we are in now. 
What time does the poi'ter — what time is he supposed to retire? 

Mr. Hcnuekkohd. You are talking about — as I say, as a general proposition 
on all lines they retire along 11.30 to 12 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Eleven thirty? 

Mr. lIuNGEjnoiU). Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And required to get up at 3 o’clock? 

]Mr. Hi’ngerford. Y^es. , 

(;hairinan Walsh. And are they permitted to retire aftter 3 o’clock? 

Mr. IIl'NGERFORD. No. 

Chairman Walsh. f)r sleep during the day? 

Ylr. HrN(;ERFORD. No, sir; the portor.s are not to sleep during the daytime — 
not supposed to. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it considered an offense if he <loes sleep in the day- 
time? 

Mr. Hungerfobd, Oh, no — we know they sleep in the daytime. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them sle<‘p in the daytime? 

Mr. HrNGKRFoRi). Yes; it is an offense if they deliberately go off watch at 
night when th(\v are supposed to he guarding the car and take a blanket and 
a pillow and go to sleej); but ordinary napping isn’t considered an olfen.se. 

Chairman Walsh. What are their instructions? Are their instructions to 
remain awtike <»r are they told they can go to sleep in the daytime? 

Mr. lIvNGKRFORD. It Is arranged in some runs wh(*re they can go to sleep, 
but I don’t know of any instructions that say they can sit down in the car 
and go to sleep when they feel like it. There are no instructions that they .can 
go to sleep, but we do know they go to sleep. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, take a long run, first, Mr. riungorford, a run 
leaving here on the Santa Fe 

Mr. HrNGERFORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jeiiig to Los Angeles, or San Francisco is it? 

Mr. Hcngkriohi). Well, they go through. 

Chairman M’alsh. Now, what time does the porter retire, going out of here? 

Yfr. Huxgkiu'ord. I would have to have our district superintendent tell you 
that. As I s<ay, the I'uns vary — the hours of relief vqry according to the runs 
and conditions presented ; and they are arranged by the district superin- 
tendents. I could not pretend to kee]) in my mind the details of the runs of 
ea(‘h line (»f this company. We can have our superintendents 

(’hairman Walsh (interrupting). Have you ever ridden — I should just like 
to get for our information — have you ever ridden on that r()U<l? 

YTr. HrxGERFORD. On tlie Santa Fe? 

('’Indnnan M’alsh. Yes. 

Mr. HrA'GEKi ORi). Yh‘s. 

Chairman WAT.sjr. Now, what time did the porter go to hod and what time 
did he g(‘t up, if you know, going lielwecai h('re— say, between here and Los 
Angi'les? 

Mr. Hhagerfori). I should Judge lie went on about lhat schedule retired about 
11 o'clock, and arose al>ont 4 o’clock — that Is, on the standard cars. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. That is at 4 instead of 3? 

Mr. Htlngerford. I will correct that and call It 3. 

Chairman Walsh. Call it 3? 

Mr. HrxGERFORD. Three o’clock is what I slionld have said. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Noav, during the night I believe you said h«‘ is required to 
guard the car? * 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is, lo jirotect Ihe lives and jiroperty of the pas- 
sengers ? 

Mr. IlrA'GERFORD. Oh, to giiai'd the car; yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. And is he rtniuired to polish the shoes oP the passengers 
while they are sleeping? 

Mr. HrxGEBFORD. Permitted to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t he required to do so? 

Mr. HrxGERFORD. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh. lie is not required to do it? 

Mr. Hunoehfori). No ; that is not an obligation, but he is permittetl to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, suppose a passenger’s shoes were not polished, ami 
he complained to the conductor about It, what action would be taken? 
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Mr. Hungerfobd. He would probably ask the porter why he didn't do it or 
why he discriminated against that passenger. 

Chairman Walsh. And suppose tlie porter just took tlie notion it was beneath 
his dignity to polisli slK>es, and he did not polish them at all; what would 
jou do? 

Mr. Hungerfoki). Well, we liave not had that ease. Tliey are generally very 
careful about that. 

Chairman Walsh. They are careful about I hat? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But, as a matter of fact, they are supposed to polish the 
shoes of the passengers while they ar(‘ asle(*p? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And if ho did not do it he would l>e <lis<‘luirged? 

Mr. Hungf.rford. Oh, I can not say as to that, bei-ause it has not been up. I 
don’t know that I ever heard of that proposition. 

Chairman Walsh. The idea is that if they ]>olish them they expect to get 
something for It, and you know they will be polished? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. Yes ; exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. And the passengtu's know they will 1h‘ ]»«>llshe<l? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio furnishes the i)olish to th(‘ ]>orters? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. They do. 

Chairman Walsh. They furnish their own i)olish? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, what is their duty with respect to awakening pas- 
sengers who are required to leave the car during the night? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. I don’t get the purport of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it part of their duty to awaken i)assengers during the 
time the conductor is asleep? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. If he wants to leave the train during Ihc^ time tlie conductor 
is asleep? 

Cliairman AVat.sh. Yes. 

!Mr. Hungerfobd. Surely. 

Chairman Walsh, qiiat is his sole duty, and it is his duty, also imposcnl 
upon the port<n’ of calling the passengers in the morning in time for breakfast, 
and so on? • 

Mr. lli^NGERFOBD. Y(‘S ; ho is provided with a small card for that purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. He has a call card and keeps that? 

Mr. Hungerfobd, Yes. 

Chairman Walsit. Does he have any instructions to k('(‘p the car sanitary and 
to disinfect any articles used liy }»ers<uis ]a*esumed to be suffering wltii con- 
tagious disease.s? 

IMr. Hungerfobd. Yes. There is a rule governing that, and regulations issued 
by our doctor of sanitation for th<' juiriiose of protectmg the public in every way. 

Cliairman Walsh. And the porter is supposed to familiarize liimself witlj 
that? . 

Mr. IIUNGEBFORD. Y"es. 

Chairman Walsh. And to c^rry out the instructions with reference to keep- 
ing the car sanitary and disinfecting articles belonging to the passengers who 
are affected 

Mr. Hungerfobd (interrupting). Well, I don’t know about disinfecting ar- 
ticles belonging to the passengers. He is supposed to keep the car sanitary, but 
1 don’t know about disiiifectiiig articles belonging to the pass^^ngers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the articles belonging to the company that are used 
by the passengers who are ill ? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. He is supposed t<i keep any linen separate and away from 
any soiled linen. • • , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you liave any disinfecting metliods? 

Mr. Hungerford. Each car is jirovided with a disiiiftK'tant, formaldehyde 
or some disinfectant that is npproveil by the Government sanitary otBcials; 
as much is on the car as may he necessary to keep tlie car in sanitary condi- 
tion, and it Is his duty to see that It is dom\ Tlie conductor lias cliarge to see 
tliat the porter does that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is lie required to rc'port damage to the car or equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. That is turned in by tlie conductor, usually, if lie Is run- 
ning in cliarge lie would do that. If aiiytlilng is wrong on a car be is sup- 
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posod to report it to the condnctor, and It is noted on \Vhat we call inspection 
report. 

Chainnan Walsh. Is he required to report to the conductor anythinic iio 
noti(*es in refrard to damage to the car or equipment in the first instance? 

Mr. Hunoerforu. He is expected to do so; he is required to do so by the 
regulations. 

Cliniriiian Walsh. What reports are required to be made by the porters, 
if any, to the company? AMiat regular reports are required to be made by 
tlie port('rs to the company? 

Mr. Hi’xoERFORD. Well, they do not make any regular repoi’t that I recall, 
unless tliey are operating in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the requirements of the pwters with refereme 
to their personal apparel, as to having their uniform brushed and in go<.>d 
('ondition, and as to wearing clean linen? 

Mr. lIiTMiKKFoRD. T^licy are required to present a cleanly and neat appear- 
ance. 

Chairman Walstt. Do yon consider .$27,50 a month sufficient for a man who 
is required to dischrgo all of the duties y<»n have detailed here and to follow 
tlie rules referred to? 

Mr. liUNnERb’oRu. All T can say is that you can get all the men you retiuire 
to do that work for that pay. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Does your company consider the general efTect on the 
country — the social erioct. — (if employing men for $27.50 a month; do they con- 
sider the entire basis for employing tlieni at that sum, the fact that they can 
be gotten for that? 

Mr. Hungerford. Tlnit would he a matter that I would not he called upon 
to give advice upon. I probably would not be consulted about it, so I do 
not think that I am qiialitied to answei- it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think the.so men can live on $27.50 a month? 

Mr. Hungkrford. Wi'-ll, I don't know about the $27.50 by itself. Of course 
I presnmo you arc h'ading U]> to tlie point that they must live partly oi\ the 
perquisites tlmt go with tlie position. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you first whether or not — do you investigate 
for the company, in any way, the living conditions ajid thi^ surroundings of 
your men? 

^Ir. HiTxN'GERFOKi). Not to any great (‘Xteni. 

Chainnan Walsh. Sir? 

;Mr. HrNtJEUFORi). Not to any groat extent; no. 

Chairman Walsh. And vvliat was your answ(*r to my question; do you 
consider that a man can live on $27.50 ti month. Was it “ no ”? 

Mr. Huxgerford. 1 did not say that; I do not know what lliey can live on. 

Cliairiium Walsh. You do not know but what a man, at the present ctwt 
of living, could live on $27.50 a month, and perform the duties your porters 
are requin*d to perform? ’ 

Mr. Hungeuford. Y’os. 

Chairman Walsh. He may do that? 

Mr. Huxgerford. Y(*s; he might do that. 

Chairman M’als.!i. AMiat Is the history of the tipping s.vstem that is prac- 
ticed on the ears of tlie Pullman C^>.? (live it in your own way; how did 
it grow up? 

Mr. Huxgerford. I don’t know how it did grow up. I do nou think it can 
be claimed that tlie company instigated tipping; it is not local to the Pullman 
Co. It is general; it prevails everywhere. I do think, if there is anybody 
that is entitled to a tip for expert service rendered, the porter is entitled 
to it as much as anybody. I tliink some of them are artists. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that form the standard, the artistic development 
of the men, for the wages paid? 

Mr. Hungkrfobd, Because he takes advantage of the opportunity and does 
a great deal more than some white ijeople to advance himself. 

Chairman Walsh. State whether or not it is a fact that the tipping of 
Pullman porters became general before the practice of tipping other x>ersons 
engaged in personal service became widespread. 

Mr. liUNGEBFORD. Do you mean to ask, did it originate with tlie Pullman Co.? 

Chairman Wal.sh. I did not say that ; but was It not general among tiie Pull- 
man porters before the practice of tipiung otlier pi'rsons engaged in personal 
service became widespread? 
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Mr. HtrNGEBFOBD. Tipping: was ffoing: on long before I entered the service ef 
the company, and I cm not answer that 
Chairman Walsh. Does the Pullman Co. expect the public to i»My the difl'ei- 
€*nce between the salaries of porters and the amount require<l by tlui i)orter.s to 
enable them and their families to live decently and in comfort V 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir; it does not; it simply accepts the (;ondltioiis as it 
finds them. If the conditions change, I sup])ose they woid<l liave to change con- 
ditions to meet them. 

Chairman Walsh. Y&\x have fi.OOO porters at work. ;ind you staled in one 
year you hired 2,300 and in another yotir you hired 1,100? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And there men are idl colored, I believe, all I he porlers? 
Mr, Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think of tlie social aspect of taking O.oOO 
men that arc obviously a pra<*tically new race, struggling up from slavery, and 
putting them in a position, from practice or otlierwise, where they are com- 
pelled not to stand independently .ns men, l)ut to depend on receiving gratuities 
from anollior race for their livelihotwl; what do you think of that Is a social 
matter in a country such as we have here? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, as I say, I don’t ht'lievo 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). A little louder, i)lease. 

Rlr. Hungerford. I do not feel that I am competent to answer that ciuestion. 
Chairman Walsh. Is it good for the men; that is, for them becoming imle- 
I)Ciident citiz('ns and a unit in the Republic? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think they are advancing very rapidly, .nnd I tldnk ll\e 
Pullman Co. offers the colored man as good an opportunity for advancement as 
tiny other concern to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that tlie present wage .system of the Pull- 
man Co. places that company directly in the position of receiving gratuities 
itself from the public, ^Ir, Hungerford? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Y^ou say you do not? 

Mr. Hungerford. T do not; no. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the average mileage covered by the Pullman con- 
ductors during a month?* 

IMr. Hungerford. I can not give you^hat, because we do not handle our men 
by mileage; they are operated )>y days. 

Chairman Walsh, ('ould you approximate it? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir; I could not. Your commi.ssion asked for those 
figures and I asked our auditor to prepare them, and he said it would take him 
some time to do so; when he will have them I do not know. We do not handle 
our men on the mileage basis. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that answer also apply to the Pullman porters? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir; it would. • 

Chairman Walsh. In what instances does tlie Pullman Co. deduct amounts 
from the salarie,s of the conductors, if any? • 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not km^w of any deductions in the conductors’ salaries ; 
the payments are all by the month. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Of both porters and conductors? 

Mr. Hungerford. Not altogi'lher; they are paid according to tli(‘ regulation. 
As a general proposition we pay by the month. Some States require payment 
semimonthly, and one requires wt'ekly ])ayments. 

Chairman Walsh. Take tlie cases where they are ])nid by tho^nontli, are sums 
deducted during periods of illness? Are they paid when they are ill? Is there 
any rule about that? 

Mr. Hungerford. They are paid for the period they work. 

Chairman Walsh. During the month? • • 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If they are sick, are deductions maile for the time they are 
sick? 

Ml*. Hungerford. They are paid for the time they work ; j 
Chairman Walsh. And the iwrters, also? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they paid for the lime they lose on account of acci- 
dents or changes in the schedule? 
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Mr. Hungerford. No ; tliey are paid in rase of accident ; and about illness, as 
T said before, we have a relief system under which men are paid for the time 
they are absent on account of illness. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please briefly state what that relief system Is; do the 
conductors or porters pay anything into that? 

Mr. Hungerford. They do not. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they allowetl during tlie time they are ill; 
what are the conductors allowed during periods that tiigy are ill, and what are 
the porters allowed during .similar periods? 

Mr. Hungerford. Take a man 5 years in the .service, he is allowed half rate 
for the first 14 days ; if he is gone for more than that time up to a month, he 
is paid for a month full rate, and for another month at half rate. If he has 
b(sm 10 years in the service, that is doubled, and It is 2 months on full rate, 
and 2 months on half rate; a 20-year man he gets 3, and then it would be time 
to consider if ho is not permanently Incapacitated, and ought not to be put on 
the pension list. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the porters? 

Mr. Hungerford. It is the same w'ay with the porters. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me get at that again; if a porter is sick for one-half 
a month, he gets what? 

Mr. Hungerford. For the fii’st 14 days he would get half i)ay. 

Chairman Walsh. That is half pay for the 14 day.s, you mean? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If he was getting $27.50 a month, he would get one-fourth 
of that for the 14 days? Let’s see if I understand. Suppose he was getting 
$30 a month, if he was sick 14 days he would get $7.50? 

Mr. Hengerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when he passed the 14 days? 

^fr. Hungerford. If he went on to a month, then he is paid for the montiL 
The first 14 days we pay one-half rate, and if he goes on longer than that we 
pay the full month. If we paid full rate for a short(T tim(», we would find a 
consitlerable amount of sickness. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, they would falsify? 

Mr. Hungerford. That is, they would lay off when they otherwise iniglit not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the rea.son that method was adopted? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. How long w’Oiild he be carried on the sick list? 

Mr. Hungerford. I said, if he Avas a five-year man lie would be carrie<l one 
month at full pay and one month at half pay. 

Chairman Walsh. If he wa.s a five-year man, what then? 

Mr. Hungerford. It would be a matter of special consideration. We do not 
generally undertake to insure against sickness. Tlie men as they enter the 
service of the company ; tlv*y have to he there a while to be entitled to (liat. 

Chairman Walstt. During the live years, lie would not liave tiie benefit of it 
at all, as I understand? 

]dr. Hungerford. Wlien lie gets up to foui* years, it is taken up and he 
would probably be considered a five-year man.' Tliose mutters are presented 
to tlie iiension board, and it liecoinvs a matter of spe<'ial consideration under 
five years. 

Cliairman Walsh. After two montbs, wliat yu-ovision is made, if any? 

Mr. Hungerford. None. 

Chairman WaIcSH. So it just applies to temporary llfnesses? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir ; illnesses that long. 

C’halrinan Walsh. And during the first five years, if a yiorter or conductor is 
sick, a deiluctlon is made for the time lie i.s ill and they do not draw any 
pension? , 

Mr. Hungerford. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the average length of time that porters remalQ 
in your service; that is, if you know? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, I think we have tliose figures somewhere; I liave not 
them with me, but, as I said before, over half of them have been over five years 
in tlie service. We have a great many that are over 15 years, and some 25, 
but the number I have not here ; I do not .seem to have that here. 

Chairman AVat.sh. What, if any, compensation system, does the company have 
for compensating conductors and porters Injured In the discharge of their 
duties? 
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Mr. Hungerford. We carry their time. The compensation and relief is about 
the same. We carry the time of the men injured in the service. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that. 

Mr. Hungehford. We carry the time of the men injured in the service. The 
compensation and relief are about the same; they are synonymous terms. But 
the compensation of men injured in the service applies to any, whether one or 
two years, while the relief applies to men who have been five years in the 
service — have performed some service for the company for that leng:th of time. 
It is the policy of the oompany to carry the time of the men if they are injured, 
and, if away from home, to pay their hospital expenses, and in the case of 
death to bring them back and pay whatever expenses are necessary. We have 
very little of that, fortunately. 

Chairman Walsh. If I understand you. then, if a man is injured in your 
service you carry him on the pay roll without any deductions? 

Mr. IlTJNGEaFORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Hitngeuford. That would depend ; I could not say how long that would 
bo done. I know we have carrie<l a man injured on the Pennsylvania lamlted — 
I think we carried him some six months and paid his expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any rule about it? I do not care for any spe- 
cific instances. 

Mr. Hcnoerford. Our regulation is to carry their time. If It came to a mat- 
ter outside of the usual custom or regulations, it would be taken up with the 
pension board and handled on its merits. 

Chairman Walsh. And if a man is killed in the service what is done? 

Mr. ITuxgerford. We have his body prepared and brought back home, or 
whatever disposition is made with his relatives or kin, whatever they may 
suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company pay anything to employees as com- 
pensation for injuri('s in States where no <ompensation laws are in force other 
Ilian what you have mentioned? 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. Yes ; we carry the time r>f our men injured on duty. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company pay compensation under the work- 
men’s compensation act of New York, Illinois, or say other States that have 
them ? • 

Mr. IIiiNGERFORD. I bcUcve we do ii4 N('w York. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you in Illinois? 

Mr. Hungeuford. I don’t recall what was done about tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you in California? 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. I ca fi not say about those States. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know about any of the other States? 

Mr. Hungerford. No ; we handle our men independently of compensation 
laws. I know our men injured in New York State are better taken care of 
than under the compensation law, because that does,not carry any time for the 
first two weeks, as I recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you pay compensation under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law in New York? * 

Mr. Hungerford. I believe we do. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you not, if do not, pay it in other States? 

^Ir. Hungerford. I can not answer that question. Those matters are han- 
dled in our legal department, with our assistant general superintendent, when 
I was away last summer, and I can not tell. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is assistant general suptMantendent^ 

Mr. Hungerford. Mr. Bostwick. 

Chairman Walsh. What system of pensions have you in your company? 

Mr. Hungerford. We all retire at 70 years of age — all employees. Any em- 
ployee that is 20 years in the service, who h^'coiues incapacitated, regardless 
of his age, is eligible for retirement with pension. 

Chairman Walsh. So that he must have been in the service of the company 
20 years, and have reached the age of 70? 

]\rr. Hungerford. Oh, no; I say, a>»y man in the service who becomes inca- 
pacitated, they are retlre«l. There is a fixe<l retirement when they become 70 
years of age, excepting when a sp(‘clal relief or change is made by the president. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the 20-year term of service have to intervene in the 
case of Incapacity? 

Mr. Httngerford. Yes, sir. Anybody who has been 20 years in the service 
of the company, who may become incapacitated, i.s eligible for retirement, 
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Chairman Walsh. Pleast^ ilescTibo ns brlelly as .you can the machinery for 
granting these pensions ; have you a i>ension board ? 

Mr. HuNGEEFoiiD. Yes, sir ; we have a regular pension board, appointed by the 
president, to whom these cus<:‘s are presented. 

Chairman Walsh. Just descrilHi how that works, 

Mr. HunciEkfokd. Any emi>loyee who is eligil)le tor the i)ension who, I say, 
has been 20 years in the service of the company, fills out a regular blank ; a 
regular blank is filled out and submitted to the board for it to act upon. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe tlie formation of the board. 

Mr. liuNGKKKORo. Tlio board consists of Mr. Kratner 

Chairnian Waj.kh. First, is it appointed l)y the president? 

IMr. IIUNGEKFORD. Yes. 

(yhairman Walsh. How many members has it? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think five. 

(chairman Walsh. Is there a roiiuireinent that tlu* ineinhers of that board 
shjill he connected willi flic company, or have any particular connection witli 
the company? * 

Mr. IluNGERFoiu). You mean requirement of the board? 

Chairman Walsh. No; rules of your company; what limitation is placiMi 
upon the appointment of the members of this board, if any? 

Mr. IluNGERFORD. Noiie whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Hungekfohd, I don't know of any; the preshhait mak<*s the appointments. 

Cliairman Walsh. And so far as tlie rules of the company an* conceriuMl, 
he conld apix)int an outsider on the pension board? 

Mr. Hungekfohd. I don’t know whether lie could or not, but T don't imagine 
he would consider doing that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. fie has full authority to appoint the men? 

Mr. IIuNGF.RFORD. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who compose tlie present board? Giv(* tla* personnel 
of the present members of the board. 

Mr. Hungekfokd. Mr. Richmond Dean, vice president; Le Roy Kramer, 
vice president; Mr. L. 8. Taylor, trea.snrer; William Hough, auditor; and my- 
self. We have a regular pamphlet in regard to that whicli I would i)e glad to 
submit to you. 

Chairman Walsh. T wish you would pl/?aso ilo .so. 

IMr. IluNGKRFORD. I luive not it with me. hut will submit it to the commis- 
sion. 

("hjiirmaii Walsh. I wisli you wouhl, please. 

(The wltiu'ss sul)sequently submitted, iu printed form, a pam])hlet entitled 
*• Tlie Ihillinaii Company Pension Plan,” adopted by the hoard of directors 
Nov. 13, 1013. FtTective Jan. 1, 1014.) 

(’hairinan Walsh. In the rules governing the payment of |)ensions the com- 
pany provides that tlie l)oar<l of pensions may withhold or entirely di.scontinue 
jiensions in cases of misconduct or acts contrary to the interests of the 
company ? 

Mr, Hi NGEKFORD. T think tluaa* fs some such provision, but this record will 
show that. ' 

(Uiairinan Walsh. Have the car-.s«.rvice emi>l<>yees any voice in tlie managi*- 
ment of the iHHision fund — the porters ami conductors? 

Itir. Hungekfokd. They liave not; they <lo not contribute to it in any way ; 
it fs ail voluntary. 

Chairman Wal^h. I will ask you if it is a fact— do you consider that con- 
ductors and porters running from Chicago to the Pacitie coast points get 
enough rest en route to enable them to remain In gootl physical condition and 
be alert and be efficient? 

Mr. Hungekfokd. I do not. The company is not a iKdiever in tliese long nm.s 
and would like to bri'ak tliern, and have broken some of tliem; but there is a 
strong opposition on the part of the roads and the men themselves to our 
action in tliat respect, I tlUnk in the Interests of tlie service. The shorter 
runs are advisable. We have broken a great many and are continuing to do 
so as we can work the matter around with the roads; it is my idea that they 
should all be broken. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. You do not think that tiiey get sufficient rest? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I do not think, in the interest of the service, those long 
runs are desirable from any standpoint. 
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Chairman Walsh. You say tho nion want them. Have they petitioned the 
company for them? 

Mr. Hunoerford. Whenever the long runs have iK‘en broken they have taken 
It up. Take the Santa Fe runs. The Los Angeles Tiiniited was broken five or 
six years ago to Albuquerque, and they siiid they <Ud not like it and avouUI prefei- 
to run through, and the railroad companies were insistent that they should 
run through. I should imagine if we attempt to break the run of the Overland 
Limited and the Los Angeles Limite<l we would be met with vigorous opi>osi- 
tion on the part of the r 4 >ads ; but my feeling is, and also that of the company, 
that it would be advisable in the interests of the service to break them up. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the policy of the company as to emi)loying mar- 
ried men in its car-service dci)artment? IV) you prefer single or married men? 

ftlr. HtTNGERFoui). Wo ha VC no si>ecific regulation in tlnat resia^t. Tlie men 
that are in charge of that part of the work — that is, getting new men — are 
supposed to get men qualified for the service, but there is no requirement as 
to a man being inarritMl or single. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your car-service employees trainmen iw the meaning 
of the Federal statute limiting lunirs of work to 10? 

Mr. Hitn(;kt{Ford. Do I consider them as trainmen? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hungkrford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that the ((uiipany discontinued tlu* practice of 
equipping its car-service m(*n with lanterns in onler to evade this law, or made 
any other cliange in the rules and regulations for this purpose? 

Mr. Huncslkford. No, sir; that is not so. Wo have discontinued the use of 
lantcrrts v(M*y largely, l)ocauso they are not necessary ; their use is not neces- 
sary, because the (*ars are now generally electric liglited, the steps and all. 
There seems to be no need for lanterns. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Your company took no steps or made no change in its 
csiuipment or rules so as not to come within the provisions of that statute? 

Mr. Hungf.hi oiu). No, sii-; I never heard of that before. 

Chairman AVAT.srt. Are porters during tlie hours of duty responsible for 
thefts (fommitted in the cars? 

Mr. Hiingerfouu. I do not know that they are responsible; they are supposed 
to guard the cars suflicleytl.v. ll is understootl that they can not always pre- 
v(‘nt siH'ak tldoves in the guis(' of [)assengers from working. 

Chairman AVat.sh. AVhat action is taken as to disciplining them, or anything 
else, In the case of loss? 

Mr. Hungebford. It is all settled on its merits entirely, whether the em- 
])loyees on the car were alert and attentive and performing their duty, the 
duties Incumbent on them. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the rule of the company as to the duty of con- 
ductors in regard to calling at the ollice of the district superintendent for mail? 
You might describe the system by which the company’s mail is traiisiwrted, if 
jouwill. 

Mr. lIijNGKRFORn. AVell, the mail is carried in bags between the various 
centers. As a general proposition that mail* is delivered to tlie cars and to 
the conductors, and w(* Imve nuyi to receive it. There may lie instances where 
tlie conductor takes tl»e mail bag to the sui^tpriutendent’s ollice or may call for 
it. That may be so; I think likely it is. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no personal information about that? 

]\Ir. HTtNGERFORi). AVc liavc no fixed rules about it. Our receiving cashier’s 
office and the district superintendent’s office are generally all one, and if the 
man has to go to the receiving cusiiler’s ollice to rejiort he usifolly carries the 
mail. 

Chairman Walsh. How does the average mileage for Pullman conductors 
and porters compare with the average mileage for passenger railroad con- 
ductors, brakemen, and flagmen? Have you evc^* compared* that? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact lliat passenger trainmen average not more 
than 5,000 or 5,500 miles as against 10,000 to 20,000 miles a month for Pullman 
conductors and portei*s? 

Mr. Hungerford. I should say that those latter figures were rather excessive, 
but, as I said to you, we have not made calculations of the numl>er of miles 
made by the car-service employees, .so I would not assume to say about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it, or give the commission nn idea 
as to that? 
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Mr. Hungerfobd. No, sir; I could not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there any connection between the Continental Casualty 
Co. or the Fidelity Casualty Co. and the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hunoerforo. No; I can safely say there is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Pullman Co. have any arrangement with either 
of these casualty companies by which car-service employees are urged to take 
out insurance in them? 

Mr. IluNGERFOKD. I do not know that they are urged to take out insurance. 
There are three companies, the Travelers’ Insurance Co. and two casualty com- 
panies wlio have submitteil a form of insurance that we think should be accept- 
able to the men, and the Pullman Co. makes the collections, at the request of 
the men, for them. We had previously considerable troul)le with Insurance 
companies taking advantage of technicalities in case of injury, and the matter 
was gone into, and these companies who submitted the best form were accepted 
to take out insurance with the men, where the company makes the collections. 
The men can insure in any comi)any they like, but the Pullman Co. will only 
make collections at the request of the men and attend to the detail work on 
the part of such insurance companies that submit a form that the Pullman Co. 
thinks fully protects its men. 

Chairman Walsh. And those three companies for which these deductions are 
made are the Travelers’ Insurance Co., the Continental Casualty Co., and the 
Fidelity Casualty Co.? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And these deductions are made on orders from the indi- 
vidual men? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes; on orders from the men themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. By wluat means do the porters, what means are provided 
for the porters getting their meals while on the road? 

Mr. Hungerford. ^\'e have no .special provisions for that. Of course, they 
have to get their meals the same way the passengers do. The passengers are 
always alTonled an opportunity to get their meals, and the porters have the 
same opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any special arrangement made by the company, 
or endeavored to be made by the company, to have their meals provided at 
reduced rates? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. r 

Ohalrinan Walsh. Please state what that is. 

Mr. Hungerford. There are a good many roads maintaining a rate of 25 cents 
to our employees, and there are others tliat charge a higher percentage. We 
have taken it up with a number of the roads and suggested to them that in 
view of the fact they are so insistent on the men running through with their 
cars that tliey ought to be liberal with the men in regard to furnishing them 
meals in the dining car. A number of them have taken the position that they 
could not afford our men , any better arrangement than they do their own, but 
it lias been pointed out to them that tlieir own men usually run between divi- 
sion points only and get their meals at liome. We do not ft^el that the railroad 
companies ought to go to any exliense to feed our men, yet tliey should give 
them as low a rate as they <*an, and come out whole on tiie dining cars on the 
through trains, since tiiey are so Insistent on tlie men running through, and a 
number of them have done so in the last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a cojiy of your book of rules here, ]Mr. ITiin- 
gerford ? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly .submit it to us? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes; here it is. [Witness hands book to Chairman Walsh.] 

Chairman Walsh. I notice on page 8 of this hook of rules, under the heading 

General instructions,” ” KmpI,oyees are .subordinate to all officers of the com- 
pany and to railroad companies as train employees.” To what extent are con- 
ductors and porters under the orders of the railway copipany? 

Mr Hungerford. That is covered generally in our agreement with the roads, 
that our men are subordinate to tlieir employees and governwl by their train 
regulations. The train conductor is in cliarge of tlie train ; he Is the only man 
who has any police jurisdiction. , 

Chairman Walsh. How far may railroad officers or employees go lit repri- 
manding, reporting, suspending, or discharging Pullman employees? 

Mr Hungerford. They have nothing whatever to do with that. Some of the 
agreements with the roads provide that if the men do not perform their duties 
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in a manner satisfactory to the rnilroa<ls the roads can request their with- 
drawal from their service ; that is about as far as it goes. 

Chairman Walsh. That would include — that would be the entire Interpreta- 
tion of that rule, so far as the railroad companies are concerned? As a matter 
of fact, no employee of a railroad company in charge of a train otherwise has 
any disciplinary control over your employees? 

air. IIuNuEBFORD. Nothing more than would affect the operation of the train 
during that time; they can not discipline them. 

Chairman Walsh, fake page 8 of the book of rules, and I flml this [reads] : 

“ The company requires of employees the very best service possible under all 
conditions. A system of discipline by record has been arlopted, whereby sus- 
pension from duty with loss of pay is avoided. Employees guilty of any dertv 
liction of duty or breach of rules will be disciplino<l by reprimand or book 
suspension. An individual record is kept of each employee, and every case 
of carelessness, negligence, or improper comluct will be noted on this record 
and the usual penalty assessed and entered on the books, the employee continu- 
ing at work without loss of pay. A perfect record is one against which no un- 
favorable entry has been made. A clear record is one where the unfavorable 
entries have been extinguished by subs<^uent good service. In each case where 
reprimand or suspension is noted against an enqdoyee he will be notitied. No 
suspension wall be made for less than r* days or niore than lo days. 

“1. A reprimand will be extinguished by three months’ clear record. 

“2. Five days’ suspension will be extinguished by six monihs’ clear record. 

“3. Ten days’ suspension will be extinguished by nine months’ clear record. 

“4. Fifteen days’ suspension will be extinguished by one year’s clear i-ecord. 

“ When an employee’s re(’ord sho\vs frequent delinquencies and a number of 
penalties assessed against him, his case wdll be given special consideration, and 
dismissal may follow on account of unsatisfactory service in general, although 
no single offense might warrant such extreme action. 

“ Disloyalty, dishonesty, IntemiB?nince, immorality, insubordination, incom- 
I)etency, discourtesy to passengers, gross carelessness, false reports, or conceal- 
ing facts concerning Investigations, etc., will subject the offcauier to dismissal.’* 

1 wish you w-oidd please describe what is meant by “disloyalty.” 

Mr. Hunoerfoiu). I should say a man that was w’orking against the com- 
pany’s interests was (Hsloyal. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way?* 

Mr. Hungekford. In any way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the joining of a labor union (onstitute disloyalty? 

Mr. Hungekford. It \vould not In my opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. On page 10 of the book of rules wc lind this [reading]: 

“Conductors have Jurisdiction over all employees and cars; and unless they 
require those under them to properly perform their duty they w ill be subject 
to the same entry as the offenders, exi-ept wlu're they are unable to exact obedi- 
ence, and report to that effect is promptly made to<he district superintendent.” 

State how frequently that is enforced by your company? 

Mr. Hunoerford. The conductor is the captain of the ship and in charge of 
the porter. If the port(*r is jg*ossIy negligent and the conductor allows it to go 
on and makes no attempt to correct it, he ]s equally responsible with the porter. 

Chairman Walsh. You have another rule on page 10 as follows [reading] : 

“Employees must be neat and cleanly in personal appearance; wear clean 
linen and have clothing brushed and shoes polished. The uniforms designated 
by the company must be worn on duty, but not wdien olf duty. The uniforms 
must be made by tailors selected by the company, and no (kMation in style or 
specifications will be permitted. White collars must always be worn.” 

What inspection of uniforms is made? 

Mr. Hungerford. Uniforms are inspected, I think, monthly ; it may be quar- 
terly ; at the time they are paid. • • 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Hungerford. By the district superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pays for the uniforms w'orn by conductors and 
porters? 

Mr. Hungerford. The company furnishes free uniforms when they are 10 
years in the service; before that time they pay for them themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pays for the white jackets worn by the porters? 

^Ir. Hungerford. The company. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are the tailors selected by the companv to make 
these uniforms? 
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Mr. Hungkriord. Tltcy are made now by Marsliall Field & Co., in Chicaj^o. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have the employees of the Pullman Co. beea 
required to purchase uniforms of that firm? 

Mr. Hungerfokd. I do not know just how long tliat has been; I could not 
tell you ; it is 8 or 10 years. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who makes the contract for the price? 

^Ir. HuNGPi^iFORD. Oiir director of purchases. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tiie price of a i>orter’.s uniform? 

Mr. Hungebford. I think alK)ut $24; $22, I think, fou the porter’s uniform 
and the conductor’s uniform al)out $24, I should judge. 

Chairman Walsh. How much for the conductor’s uniform? 

Mr. Hungebford. About $24 ; I won’t give you that as an exact figure ; but 
that is my recollection ; $24.50, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Of tlie conductor’s? 

Mr. Huncjerford. Yo.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon please submit that to us definitely? 

Mr. Hungkrford. Yes. 

(Immediately after recess of this day’s hearings, Mr. Hungerford read into 
his te.stiinony the information requested.) 

Chairman Walsh. lias the firm of Marshall Field & Co. any connection 
directly or indirectly with the Pnllmaii Co.? 

Mr. Hit NGEK FORD. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. The employees of tlie Pullman Co. get these direct from 
Marshall Field & Co., do they? 

]Mr. Hupsgerford. They have tailors all over the country — that is, they ap- 
point men to take tlie measurements and tlien they put in. application at tlic 
district oflice for the uniforms and they come to them <lirect in that way. 

Chairman AValsh. Has there been any change made in the price of the 
uniforms in the last few years? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir; they are getting cheaper; they are cheaper this' 
year than last year to a considerable extent. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How mudi cheaper? 

Mr, Hungerfokd. I can’t tell that. 

Chairman Walsh. Who makes the arrangements? 

Mr. Hungerford. The director of purchases. . 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how nincli profit Marshall Field & Co. make 
out of the uniforms? 

Mr. Hungerford. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the men have anything to say about the lu-ice of tliem 
whatever? 

Mr. Hungerford. Tliey do not. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Are they furnished to the men at cost price? 

Mr. Hungerford, They are furnished at a low price considering tlie quality 
of the goods ; I think they arc very reasonable. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Are they furnished to the men at the same pri(‘e 
that they are furnislied to the Pullman (to.? 

Mr. Hungerford. Wg do not havc'anytliing to do with that at all ; the agree- 
ment is made with Marshall Field & Co. as to the piTeo they will make the 
uniforms for, hut tlie Pullman Co. doijs not have anything to do with receiving 
any of tlie revenue. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All of the profit that is made goes to IMarshall 
Field & Co.? 

Mr. Hungerford,. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, None goes to your company? 

Mr. Hungerford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. On page IG, of the book of rules, the company says 
[reading] : 

“Employees must ii<it in any manner endeavor to influence passengers in 
favor of any hotel or route of travel, and must not under any circumstances 
criticize the railway service.” 

Is that rule enforced? 

Mr. Hungerfokd. It is, or we have our attention culled to it sti’ongly by the 
roads; yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it not — is it or Is it not a fact that Pullman conductors 
are exF)ected by the company officials to receive favors fronj hotels, such ,as 
reduced rates or free lodging? 
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Mr. Hungebfobd. No, sir; it used to be pretty general that railroad an<l 
Pullman conductors were sought after by hotels, but those conditions are 
changed. 

Chairman Walsh. Are Pullman-car porters exposed to the danger of in- 
fection or contagion through waiting on and making up the berths of travelers 
suiter ing from tuberculosis and other contagious and infectious diseases? 

Mr. Hungkkfobd. The fact that we do not have any trouble of that kind 
shows they are not. Our director of sanitation has gone into that, and the 
record shows they are ^mt. Our cars are kept in a strictly sanitary condition; 
and, the fact is, that the conditions to the traveler on our cars are better 
usually than in his own lioine. Some i)eople who ride in our cars are sick, 
but if the regulations are observed there is no danger of contamination. 

Chairman Walsh. You have made an Investigation of that tlirough your 
sanitary department and that is what you have found? 

Mr. Hungekford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh:. Now, on page 20 of the book of rules is this f reads] ; 

“ Conductors when off duty should occupy an upper berth whenever available.” 

IMr. UrNOLUFOJU). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, '^^■hat is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Hunukrfoiu). The purpose of tliat is that we had a gretit many com- 
plaints on the part of passengers of tlieir inability to secure lower berths, 
claiming that the conductors withheld them for their own ])ersonal benetit. It 
came up in the railroad commission and an open .statenaent was made, tl\at our 
conductors were holding back lower berths for their own use. There are also 
many cas(*s w lu're space is res(*rved by passengers to be taken up on route. 
Other i)ussengers would get on the cars and make application for a berth and 
would ho told that none w(‘re available; some, berths were reserved to be taken 
up down tlie line, and in .some of those cases the passengers who reserved the 
berths en route would not get on. This liappeiuHl often after the passengers 
had retired, and in the morning they would see our conductor coming out of the 
berth, and, of course, umh'r tho.se circumstances no argument would satisfy the 
passenger that that berth was not held out by tiie conductor for his own 
special benetit. .\n(l tbe complaints were numerous — many through commis- 
sions — and tinally this plan was devised of re<iuiring the conductors to occupy 
upper berths. An upiK'r»be.rth is just as comfortable as a lower berth ; in fact, 
more so; it is farther away I'ro mthe f#*ucks and the air is purei*. It may be a 
little loss convenient to retire into and out of, but in that resi)ect we feit that 
the trjiveling public should be given the advantage of the lower berths in order 
that no complaints of the kind mentione<l might be made. 

(ThereuiKUi, at 12.^0 o’clock p. m., a recess was taktai by the commission until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTLU KKi LSS 2 P. M . 

(’liairmaii Wai.sii. Is IMr. Hungerford present? J'lease take the chair, Mr. 
llungerfoi'd. 

Mr. lliJNOEiu'ORL), I wish to submit to the commission the i)ension plan. 

(Ihairiuaii Wai.sh. Yes, * 

Mr. IfuNOEUFouD. And in regnrd to the conductor.s’ uniforms. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. • 

Mr. lIUAOEKFoua. 1 was to give you correct tiata on that. I find that tlie 
conductors’ winter uniform is $19.75, -porters’ $18.75; summers $18.25 for con- 
ductors and $17.75 for porters. I would add in that connection that the com- 
pany pays the same price for the uniforms tliat it furnislH's tlM>se over 10 years 
in the service as is paid by the men in service a shorter period. Tliat, I think, 
answers your question. 

Ohuirman Walsh. Yes. I think you are mistaken about tbe porter.s’ winter 
rate. I was going to call your attention to error, be(;ause the prices sub- 
mitted to us by Mar.shall Field shows that to have been $18.50 instead of $18.75. 
Might you not also he mistaken .about tluit? 

Mr. liUNGKUFOKi). No — wliich — $18.50 was the conductors’ for the last sum- 
mer — 1914— hut not for the coming summer; $18.25 for the coming summer. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, I set^; It has been cluingeil. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman W’alsh. Since last summer. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Has the winter uniform of the porters been changed from 
$18.50 to $18.75? Marshall Field gave us $18.60 for porters’ winter uniforms, 
and you give $18.76. 

Mr. Hungerford. I give that as the purchasing agent has furnished it at the 
present time, for the winter of 1914 and 1915 — conductors’ uniform $19.75 and 
porters’ $18.75. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, we have had submitted to us the general instructions 
given by you. It Is .short, and I will read it to you — under date of September 1, 
1914. I Reads: ! 

“ For eini)loyeos on cars of the Pullman Co. : The instructions contained here- 
in are for tlie general guidance of car employees, but should not be enforced in 
such manner as to defeat the object intended, namely, to popularize the service. 
The most Important feature to be observed at all times is to satisfy and please 
passengers. In case they request privileges that can not be legally or properly 
granted they should be politely informed that the request falls outside of 
your jurisdiction. Never say that the rules of the company prevent compliance. 
L. S. Hungerford, general superintendent.” 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; now, you gave that general order? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, one olIeiLse for which I notice you suspend for 15 
days is “ discourte.sy, indifference, or inattention to passengers.” Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think so. Our chief service inspector will bring over a list 
of suspensions himself. I think that is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, your men are not allow’ed to explain to the passenger 
that a request is in violation of the company’s rules? 

Mr. Hungerford. I wish to explain that. New men entering the service, and 
others who luck — who show a lack of disxmsition to comply with the requests of 
passengers frequently cloak themselves under the statement that it is against 
the rules. I saw a case here the other day ; a passenger came down from St. 
Paul and wanted an extra blanket, and the porter told him he couldn’t furnish 
it, because it w\as against the rules. Well, of course, that irritated the passenger 
very much. There w\ns nothing against any rules about it to prohibit him from 
furnishing a blanket, if he did so; but you will find that, especially in the case 
of new conductors and new porters, tlrjy will use that expression that it is 
against the rules ; and the expression “ against the rules ” is very offensive to 
passengers. That is the whole situation in regard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, as l)etween the man and the company, does not that 
shift the responsibility to a certain extent upon the man, if he is not allowed to 
say that it is in violation of the rules of the comi)any 

Mr. Hungerford (interrupting). Well, he can say he is not permitted to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the request you give him is to tell them that it falls 
entirely outside of his jurisdiction? 

IMr. Hungerford. Yes ; that ought to cover it. 

(fiiairman Walsh. And he must, never say that it is in violation of a rule of 
the company? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, he is to avoid that expression, which is offensive to 
passengers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, but you give this specifically, do you not; or you did 
when you began September 1 : ” Never say that the rules of the company prevent 
compliance.” 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Now*, you susi)end a man 15 days for discourtesy, indiffer- 
ence, or inattention to passengers. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh« Now% when a difiiculty arises, or a contention arises, and 
the passenger claims that a porter, for instance, is discourteous, how do you 
arrive at it? 

Mr. Hungerford. We arrive at it by hearing what the employee has to say. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Do you take the passenger’s word or the 
porter’s word? 

Mr. Hungerford. Every case is determined on its merits, just as far as we 
are able to do so. It Is the district superintendent who investigates these mat- 
ters directly with the employee — and the Inspector, too — and he reports to the 
chief service inspector. We do know that some passengers are irritable and 
exaggerate, and an employee is given every possible opportunity 
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Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Hungerford (continuing). That, of course, inattention or discourtesy to 
passengers is where they are striking cases. Just a mere form of reply off- 
hand is not considered as treatment with discourtesy. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how was it determined? Suppose the porter, now, 
says he was not discourtf‘ous and the' passenger says lie was, and that his man- 
ner was offensive, and so forth. ITow do you determine that? 

Mr. Hungeufoud. It is determined very largely, of course, by wdiat the porter 
has to say, and the pa»senger. Then, if they do not agree — the statements, as far 
as possible — in a great many or a majority of the cases, where the complaints 
are made of inattention or discourtesy to the passenger, we have somebody to 
call on the pa.ssenger and explain to the passenger what the employee has to 
say and to endeavor to reconcile the statements. The passenger is generally 
pretty fair and not inclined to exaggerate, I think. We give the man every 
opportunity. We call on the passengta* for reasons to straighten out these thinga 
and satisfy both sides. 

Chairman Walsh. You send an inspector to the passenger? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, we send an inspector or a representative. If it liapp(‘ns 
to be a representative who is more convenient w^e have him go out. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is this book suspension carried by the calendar year? 

INIr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A man does not have his credits or demerits go over into 
the following year? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir; It is the calendar year. 

Chairman Walsh. The calendar year. So, if a 15 days’ suspension is in- 
flicted, now, any time after July it is impossible 

Mr. Hungerford (interrupting). It debars him. 

Chairman Walsh. It debars him? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well 

Chairman Walsh. And, likewise, 5 days’ suspension inflicted upon him after 
the 1st of September. 

Mr. Hungerford. No; yes — w’ell.- that w’ould be after six months; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the live days’ suspensions are inflicted for the 
following reasons, arc they not froadingl : 

“Failure to promptly answ'er bells. Failure to turn lights after passengers 
have retired, and at proper time in tfie morning. Failure to wipe handrailings 
and sw’oep platforms ’’ 

Mr. Hungerford. I don’t think that is the list; I can get that list, if you will 
excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; I wish you would check it oif, if yuu please, 
because W'O don’t want to take time of the other witnos.ses on it. 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, that is right. 

Chairman Walsh. And we w’ant to lune as many matters undisputed as 
possible. That is issued, I believe by Mr. J. A. L>avis, cbief service inspector. 

INIr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Take No. 3 [readingl^: 

“Failure to wipe handrailings and swoop platforms. 

“ Failure to solicit buffet drders. 

“ Failure to properly ventilate and kee^ ’’ 

Right there; are they supposed to solicit orders from the buffet from all 
passengers? 

Mr. Hungerford. They are wiiere we have buffets; but they are so few 
now that is hardly of much moment. Our l)uffet service Is gf'tting less and less 
all the time, hut where we have it they are supposed to go around and pass the 
menu card to the passengers. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliat the solicitation that is meant, to pass menu cards? 

Mr, Hungerford. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Does that Include buffets iu w'hich alcoholic drinks are 
serve<l ? 

Mr. Hungerford. No ; it does not. It means the buffet cars w’here the passen- 
gers get light lunch. 

Chairman Walsh. Don’t .solicit or serve alcoholic liquors? 

Mr. Hungerford. No ; not at all on onr sleepers or parlor cars. 

Chairman Walsh [reading] : 

“ Failure to properly ventilate and keep <‘ars in cleanly and tidy condition. 

“ Failure to properly answer name when posted. 

“ Failure to wire or incorrectly wire vacant space messages. 
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“Failure to siipervi.si' porU'r’s work and. correct Siime where necessary. 

“ Failure to sui)ervise buffet service. 

“ Failure to comply with rules relative to inetluxl of nwakenlnp; passengers. 

“ Failure to comply with rules relative to reiwrtlng accidents, losses, or 
unusual incidents. 

“ Failure to fasten safety cords.” 

“ Failure to repin't duplicate sales whether passenger is taken care of or not. 

“ Failure to search cars at destination. 

“Failure to clunk and sign for linen in accordance wfth regulations, 

“ Fail\ire to Ik‘ out for reception of passengers and assisting passengers with 
baggage. 

“Failure to issue call cards or slips and call passengers as directed. 

“ Failure to re<iuest pass(niger.s to step to end of aisle to be bruslied. 

“ Failure to maintain quiet at night or allowing passengers to be disturbetl 
by loud talking, .slamming door.s, making umuH*essary noises in handling berths 
at niglit, or putting them away at too early an hour in the morning. 

“ Failure in using accommodations ami e<iuipment other than those desig- 
nate«l. . 

“ Visiting lad ween employees while on route.” 

Now, are then" any otliers not mentioned there, and for which five days’ 
siispensi<m is inllicte(l? 

Mr. llrNCiEHFoim. That is all I know of; hut of course tliero may he .some 
otliers come ni). Discipline would he goveriUMl on a line wirli this; Imt that is 
supposed to cover it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the district snjierintendents supiK>se(l or aiitliorized 
to issue rules from time to time — sjx^cilic rules? 

^Ir. l’h(\v an' not supfULsed to; no. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, are they permittt'd to? 

lyir. IlHNGKiiFOR]). No; tliey are not permitted. 

Chairman Walsh. t\'lien they do i.ssue them, are reports required to he made 
to the general manager? 

Mr. Hunger] ' oiu). They are not; supposed to issue them — m t expected to issue 
them~not permitted to issue them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has your attention been called to the puidications of tlie 
district superintendent at Omaha, entithHl “Things to iDo ” and “Tilings Not 
to Do.” » 

Mr. ITr.xGEREoRi). No; it was not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. IMr. 11. C. Joliiison is your district superintendent then* at 
Oimdia? 

Mr. HuNOERFORn, Distric t superintendent ; y<‘s. 

Chairman Walsh. Under date of August 17, 11)1 1, have yon noticed two 
puhlic'ations of IMr. .lohnsoii to conductors and porters entitled “Things to Do” 
iind “ Things Not to Do ”V 

Mr. Hungerforu. No; I h,ave not. 

Chairman Walsh. And whose attc'iilion — what individual’s attention should 
such a matter as that he call(*d to?^ 

Mr. IIuNGKRFORT). ^^'('ll, I doii’t kilow what the contents of this .so-calhsl docu- 
ment are, hut I assume it is a resume of the feaVnres that are covertsl i»y the 
general regulations. * 

Clialrman W'ALsrr. Well, I will call your attention to them a little later. 
I wondered if you knew. 

Air. Huncjerford. No; I don't know. 

Chairman WArMSfH, Now, you Inllict It) days’ susiH'iisioii for failiu'e to turn 
in lost property, t Heads:] 

“ Smoking on duty. 

“ Sleeping on duty. 

“ TA?aving cars ungparded.” ^ 

That is corrwt, is it? 

Mr. Hungkrfohi), Tlmt is according to this 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, now, that tliird paragraph says, 
“ Sleeping on duty.” 

Would that apply to a i^irter sleeping through the niglit or day? 

Mr. Hungebfobd. Well, that would apply to his sleeping on duty ; when he 
is supposed to be 6n duty ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is it a fact that you find it frequently an Impossi- 
bility with these men to keep them awake on these long runs where they Iiave 
only three or four hours per night sleep? 
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Mr. Htjngebfobd. Well, I would not say — on these long runs it is difficult for 
them. I do know that they sleep, and we do know that it is countenancwl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, when it comes to dI.scretlon under that rule 8 ns to 
whether or not they shall inliict that 10 days’ book suspension on them, who 
exercises that discretion? 

Mr. lluNGEBFORD. Tliose cases are all passeil on by the chief .service in.spt^ctor, 
who does, I think, ^ivc full con.si<leration to all the conditions of the service. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is it a fact that that rule is waived in conncHiion with a 
Ion;? trip like to Los An’Sehs ami to San Francisco? 

Idr. Huncerford, Oh, it is where the circumstances .seem to make it clear 
that the man is doin" his best — to the best of his ability. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be waive<l in any case where a man has three t>r 
fom* hours per night of sleep; would it be inilicted in such cases? 

]Mr. HuNfiERFORi). Well, I say it would be passed upon in accordance with 
the circumstances in each ca.se. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, suppose tlie circumstance was that the .second day 
out the man had retired at 11.30 and resumed iliity at 3 o’clock that night, 
and the next night he retired at 12 o’clock ami resumed duty at 3 o’clock, 
that second niglit, and was then found aslc<‘P in the body of the car, or in tlie 
smoking room or some place tl»o next day, vv’ould it be inilicted? 

IMr. Mijnoerford. It would not be indicted unless it was a willful violation 
of the iiistructi<»ns. If he had just fallen asleep— now, if lui was supposed to 
he on duty at that time and went to a drawing room and went to sleep he 
would probably be suspended; if be took his pillow ami a blanket and left 
the car nngiiarded and went off duty when he was suppos(Ml to be on duty 
willfully, he should probably and would probably liave the p(‘nalty indictwl. 

(’hainnan Walsh. Then it is not indicted when the porter is found asleep 
in the car, hut not with a blanket or pillow? 

Mr, lIuNGKKFOKi). Ch, it is not indicted if he drops off to sleep at all; if be 
just drops olf asleep, no. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Now, tlK‘ 15 days’ book suspension is inilicted for the fol- 
lowing (ItTcliclions [reading! : 

“ Discourtesy, indilTeronce, or imittcnlion to passengers. 

“ Soliciting fees from passengers. 

“ Drinking on duty. • 

“Carrying i)assengers beyond desliiRitlon or getting short of d(*sl ination." 

That is corrwt, is it? 

IMr. Ill: XGKU FORD. That is correot. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will <‘all your at lent ion in this cireulnr from Mr. 
Johnson of “Things to Do.” [lleatling:] 

“Alway.s wear clean limm. 

“ Have your uniform cleaned and pressed up. 

“Keep your shoes polished. 

“ IMack passengers’ shoes.” • 

Have you seen that? 

Mr. Hfngfufokd. I don’t romemher llmt. ^ 

Chairman Wai.sh. The last is “black pa.sseugcrs’ .shoes.” 

Mr. IIuNGEKFORD. Well, this i^ to the isnters, I assume? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; this is to the i>orTcrs. 

Mr. IIuNGERFORn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

“Dust passengers’ clothing, asking them to step aside. 

“Call out stations wlien trains enter terminal stations <»r cnnouto. 

“ Tender pillows to pa.sseugcrs. 

“ Tender hat hags to lady passengers. 

“ Keep washstands cleaned up. 

“ Keep cusindors cleaned up- • • 

“ Keep your lockers cleaned up, clean papers on the .shelves. 

“ Keep clean jackids with full s<'t of buttons. 

“Have lanterns lighted at night and in position for immediate u.si*. 

“ Keep soiled linen picked up. 

“ Keep plenty of cU'an tow(*ls in the racks. 

“ Keep whisk brooms in the toilet iwm. 

“ Fasten all l^erth safety cords. 

“ Light your night lamps when other lights are lighted. 

“ Answer bells promptly. 

“Answer questions of all passengers courteously and intelligently. 
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“ Courtesy is the best thing you can give passengers and have in stock. It 
costs you the least and gives best results. 

“ Wipe window sills often. 

“ Guard cars closely. 

“ Assist passengers with ladder when getting in and out of upper berths. 

** Make up berths promptly at night. 

“ He out at all stations where trains stop to receive passengers and assist 
with the baggage. 

“ Properly regulate ventilation. « 

“Look closely after the regulation of the Garland ventilators, those marked 
to be opened, or part of them closed, as the weather will indicate. 

“Temperature of your cars should be regulated by steam in the winter 
months, to he introduced through the inlet valve in the heater room. 

“ Keep combs and brushes dean. 

“Turn out lights promi>tly after passengers have retired. 

“Have equipment box supplied at all times at home station. 

“ Keep uniform coats buttoned while on duty. 

“ Head station order books, sign them, and be sure you understand the orders 
and comply with them. If not understood, call at the otlico for an explanation. 

“llender all assistance possible to lady passengers and children, especially 
old ladies and men and sick passengers. 

“ Wire vacancies according to local instructions. 

“ Use camp stool at the end of aisle at night to guard oars. 

“ Ihill down all window shades at night when starting to make down berths. 

“ Wipe d(‘flectors and screens before placing them in windows find lockers. 

“Conductors to sleep in upper berths; porters in smoking room or upper 
No. 1.” 

Do you recognize all those as being taken from 

Mr. IIuNoiaiFouD (interrupting). Those are our general practice; I don’t 
know as to whether they are all rules, but they are in general practice. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are district .sui)erintendents authorized to issue such 
matters as that Omaha general circular? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think he would be as long as they did not conllict with any 
existing instruction. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : * 

“ Read rules and instructions containid in front pages of rate book. 

“ Comply with instructions relative to signing lau'k of linen cards when placed 
In charge of car after counting linen. 

“Always carry screw driver in equipment box. 

“Comply with the instructions relative to turning over cash with reports 
when en route, deposit en route slip form. 

“ Comply with the Instructions relative to checking equi]»ment on car to know, 
if asked, whether car has full stock or not. 

“ Place all portiere curtains in upper berth No. 2; not in lockers. 

“ When on cars having electric lights, see that the connecter up at front end 
of car is taken down and put in kcker. 

“Comply with Instructions as to handling breakfast call cards. 

“Keep working office diagrams worked up at all times to indicate just what 
space is occupicil ; see order j^^sted .Tune 2, 1014.’’ 

Now, there are a number of others. Has your attention ever been called to 
such publication by district superiutendeiits other than the Omaha man? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, I don't know; but, as I say, there is nothing there that 
differs from on't general instructions. He had that printed out instead of 
giving it to the employees verbally. That is about the only difference. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

:Mr. Hungerford. That saves him, I suppose, some labor. 

Chairman AValsh-. That Is wdhin the general scope of his authority? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes; witliin the general scope. 

Chairman Walsh. And of your instructions to him? 

;Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, would a failure to do any of the things mentioned in 
there call for discipline on the suspension hook? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, they would come In — many of those — some of them, 
I should think— I can not carry them all in my mind—would come in under 
reprimand. I don’t see any there that would come in under suspension. 

Chtiirman Walsh. To wliom do the charges of dereliction go directly? Sup- 
pose a man was accused, now, of having committed any of those things, who 
would get the information? 
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Mr. Hungerford. Come to the chief service inspector. 

Chairman Walsh. The district superintendent would not have anything to 
do with it? 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. It would be taken up with him then to take up with 
the employee. Or it might come to the district superintendent first and then 
to the chief service inspector. But perhaps it would come to the chief service 
inspector himself — that is, if it Avas on a complaint made by some outside 
person. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will read tlie “ Things Not to Do,” and I would like 
jou to follow tliem closely, be<*ause I am going to follow that with the same 
question, as to whether or not the doing of any of tht‘.se things would subject a 
man to discipline or not. [Reading:] 

“To conductors ami porters: 

“ Don’t chew tobacco. 

“ Don’t chew gum on duty. 

“ Don’t carry a toothpick in your mouth on duty. 

“ Don’t smoke or drink on duty. 

“ Don’t wear soiled linen. 

“ Don’t sleep on duty. 

“Don’t Avear jackets Avith one button. 

“ Don’t visit with porters in other cars. 

“Don’t leave cars unguarded at any time day or night. 

“ Don’t handle AA'oodAvork Avith bare hands, always use a cloth. 

“ Don’ AA^ear a toAvel or handkerchief around your neck instead of a collar. 

“ Don't lean against oar Avhen re(‘eiving j)ass(‘ng(‘rs or standing at a terminal 
station; stand up straight — look pleasant. 

“ Don’t make unnecessary noise in moving about the cars at night. 

“Don’t step on seats or arm rests Avhen making up or putting away berths. 

“ Don’t AV('ar a frown on your face. 

“ Don’t use low and vulgar language. 

“ Don’t enter draAvingroom, stateroom, or ladies’ toibd. room before knocking. 

“Don’t put aAvay berths at an early hour in the morning, aAvakening other 
passengers, 

“Don’t put aAvay berths In the morning before asking passengers to do so. 

“ Don’t accept etXect.f from passengers and put them in lockers for safe- 
keeping. » 

“Don’t leuA’O stepladder in passageAAgiy or aisle of car at night after it has 
been us('d. Place it in the locker. 

“Don’t leave grips and suit cases in the aisles or passageway if they can 
possibly be locate<l under the berths. 

“Don’t ask to be relieved at foreign stations, unle.ss in cnse of sickness. 

“ Don’t go to sleep after conductors have called you, and it is the end of your 
time for sleeping. Be Avide-awake and on Avatch. 

“ Don't leave porter’s drinking glass in the puidic Avashrooms. 

“Don’t loop smoking car portiere curtains up over the hat hooks. 

“ Don’t carry yourselves in such a maimey as to impress the passengers that 
you OAvn the cars, and that it is a privilege to alloAV them to ride. Remember 
we are all servants of the ptibllc and as su<*h must comply Avith the public’s 
wishes at all times; that is, be courteoifh and gentlemanly, ansAA^ering ques- 
tions intelligently and promptly, doing cA^erything in your p(»wer to please 
the public. * 

“Don’t use tOAvels for display purposes in Avash rooms., j)illow srq.s for liat 
bags, or sheets to cover passengers’ clolhing (u* sofas in rooms. 

“ Don’t slam vestibule or trap doors. 

“ Don’t Avear uniform coat or overct)at over Avhite jackets. 

“ Don’t put ice in coolers Avith bare Iiands. 

“Don’t use any but the company’s buckets •inside of cars. 

“ Don’t put scrib buckets Inside of ice buckets in lockers. 

“ Don’t use the linen as dust cloths. 

“ Don’t fail to frequently Avipe AAOodAvork on passageAvay partitions and 
Avhite toilets. 

“ Don’t call to each other when passing on trains. 

“ If it is necessary to blacken shoes in the smoking room, on account of 
objections of passengers to the noise, ne\’er take more than one pair at a time. 

“Don’t tell passengers we Avill stay here any certain length of time, but 
when asked how long train stops, say train is due to leaA’e at a certain time, 
whatever the schedule calls for.” 
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Now, is the failure or is tlie doing of any of those tilings I have read — does 
the doing of any of those things call for reprimand or hook suspension? 

^Ir. Hungerfobd. The majority of them would be just simply ordinary cau- 
lions and asking them to correct them and not make mistakes. There are a 
few in there that would come under the head of penalties. I notice you iiad 
one, drinking while on duty. 

Chairman Walsh, So that is quite a great deal different from the first one? 
The “ Don’ts ” are quite a great deal different from the “ Do’s ”? 

,Mr. Hungerford. From the “Do’s”; yes, sir. Tliose, mentioned there, vis- 
iting in the cars and drinking on duty, they would come in under the list oi 
penalties; but tiie gi*eat majority of them are just simply for the informa- 
tion of the porters, as I said Ix^fore, instead of telling them verbally what 
to do, which is better; he has got a labor-saving device and got it printed out. 

(Miairninn WAr.sii. lias there been much complaint to your ollice as to the 
haiulliug of your men both as to compensation and as to tlie rules as to 
whether or not tliat is the general situation? 

]Mr. Hi'ngeri'ok]). No ; there is not. 

Cliairinan AN’alsh. Would you be the person generally in charge to observe 
those tilings and look into them If they were wrong? 

Mr. IluNGEiu'oiu). I would; I would know about them. 

(Uiairiiiaii Walsh. Did you read tlie record of the Public Utility Commission 
of California in which the chairman of that commission notified Mr. Dean 
tluit tliey had failed to find one person in tlie State or one einployt^e in the 
State of California that did not have objection to their treamcnt or their 
wages in some inaniier? 

Mr. IIuNGEKFoim. 1 read that statement; yes. 

Cliuinnan Wai.sit. You read tliat statement? That was Mr. I'.shlenuin, the 
present lieutenant governor of California. 

Mr. 1 U' NGEP.Foiu). Yes, Mr. Eshlenian. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, 1 want to call your attention to certain letters that 
we luive received. This inquiry was placed upon our list of inquiries in 
response to a very wide-spread demand from tlio employees, ^^'e have taken 
a number of letters which seein.s to epitomize what might be grievances and 
an ascertainment was made first of that person as to whether lie was a bona 
fide employee of the Pullman C’o., and it was afterwards eheck(*d liy our in- 
vestigators with other conductors to see tyhether the complaints extended gen- 
erally throughout the service, or depended upon one iierson who might have 
some particular grievance. So I am going to read yon a few of those letters 
that were picked out for yoiu' comment, so you may have a fair opportunity 
to comment upon them. 

I will say this, that the fact— I believe I Iiave stated— was established that 
tliese were bona fide emiiloyees, ami in all instances they have asked to have 
their names withheld, wldch we have uniformly granted in all industries tliat 
we have investigated. [Reading:! 

“ October lo, 1914. I understand the railroads in the State of Illinois pay 
their employees in full, and 1 can sei? no reason why the IHillmaii Co. could 
not do the same, as it means a ^Treat deal to the employees. On a recent 
pay day in Los Angeles a bulletin was posted over the cashier’s window, 
.stating the company had failed to mail the pay checks in Chicago and tlioy 
would arrive a day late. Tliereforo, pay day would he on the ICtli instead 
of the 15th of the month. A great iiuiik; who wore on long runs were In- 
conveiilence<l by such an error, as they were obliged to make an extra trip 
before receiving (heir check. If eadi district In the different States made 
out their own pay checks, as they did in Colorado before tliey ceascnl to com- 
ply witli the law, there would be no errors of this kind to discommode em- 
ployees.” 

The thing 1 principally desire jo a.sk you is, is it a fact that your company 
at first complied with the semimonthly pay law of Colorado and afterwards 
ceased to do so? 

Mr. Hungerfobd. It is iny understanding and recollection tliat the law in- 
cluded and had reference to shop employees. We paid our shopmen, I think, 
semimonthly. I don’t know whether we ever imid the car employee.s semi- 
monthly or iiot. I don’t know of any change being made, because, ns I stated 
this morning, we are governed in that matter by the regulations of the State. 
I don’t know of any change having been made in the date of pay of the car 
employees. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, then, this same man says [reading] : 
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“I will give you a brief outline of some of the sleeping quarters furnlshe<l 
by the company in different districts.” 

Now, do I understand that these sleeping quarters are furnished to employees 
who have worked a certain length of time for your company V 

]\Ir. HuNGEBFouD. No ; they are furnishetl free to all men who run into those 
places. 

Chairman 'VValsu. Irrespective of length of service? 

jMr. Hungekford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : “Omaha. Three double-deck betls in the base- 
ment of the Pullman odlce. Very damp <luring the rainy period. No bath.” 

Mr. Hungekfokij. Well, I take exceptions to that. It is a building that is on 
the side of a hill, so that is the ground lloor on that side of the building. It is 
not a basement. ^I’lie doors open right outside and the wdiidows open rigid out- 
side. I don’t know whether they have any bath, but there is running water in 
the rooms. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : “Denver. A small room in tlie depot with six 
single beds. Impossible to sleep on account of noise. No bath.” 

Mr. HUiXGEiiFoKD. I don’t know the date of that. Of course, at the time the 
building was being remodel eel 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Tins is October 15, lt)14. 

Mr. Hungeufobd. Well, I think probably that is so. They remodele<l the 
station in Denver. Wo have otlice quarters In the building at Denver as well 
as sleeping quarters for the men, and they remodeled the building and foreetl us 
out of the second lloor and down onto the first lloor at the time. They are back 
there now, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the sleeping arrangements? 

Mr. Huxcjeiu'obd. They have a room there on the second lloor that is re])oi*ted 
to me as being ample. 

Cliairnian Walsh. How many hods? 

JMr. Hungehfoud. 1 could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. How large is it? 

l\Ir. IIuxGEiiFoiu). I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh (reading): “Salt Lake City. Two small rooms in the 
Wellington Hotel. Four single beds in one room. Chairs in the other. Em- 
ployees have access to pnl^lic bath. This building w’as condemned several years 
ago. Emi)loyees are assigned to a certj^in bed, and their liours of rest are lim- 
ited so a.s to accommodate the overflow wdiich comes in at tlitferent hours during 
the day and night.” 

Mr. Hungekford. I know nothing about that. We have our inspectors going 
around to these various places, aiul they are supposed to inspect on tlu'se dilfer- 
ent things in addition to service inspection. We have no reports come from 
there tliat their quarters are not satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh (reailing) : “Ogden. An old di.smantleil Pullman car 
which occupies a very prominent pla<*e in the midst of the coach and freight 
yard and wliei-e tlie switcli engines are very busy da*y and night, rendering it 
almost impossible to sleep. For several years this car was without a toilet. 
No hath.” • 

Mr. lluNGERFORD. Well, it has«a toilet aud bath now\ It is a cur that is out 
of date, to be sure; but the same beds we fiH-uish our passengers with. It has 
electric light, toilet, and bath now. It is off to one side and away from the 
station, but it is very convenient; mor« so than it would be In town. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : “Portland. Two rooms in the Hoyt Hotel, 
wddeh are very comfortal)Ie. Employees have access to public Ivith. 

“ San Francisco. A room is furnished across tlie bay at Oakland Mole near 
the depot. It has three doul)le-d(*(*k beds. No bath.” 

Mr. Hungerfoku. Yes; they have ha<l that car there. It has been flxeil up 
and remodeled e.si>ecially for them, I untlerstanj, and makes very satisfactory 
arangements. It is on the pier. It is cool in tlie summer time, and it has 
steam heat, hot and cold water all the time, and is ociulppetl with bath and is 
partitioned off for a reception room and for a place for their baggage, and I 
believe it has proven pretty satisfactory. Tliey did have a room at one time in 
the building, but we have taken that for tlie receiving ca.shier’s office since. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) ; “There are no sleeping quarters furnished in 
San Francisco proi>er, ns tlie company know's a great many of the hotels furnisli 
the employees w ith sleeping quarters without charge.” 

Are you aw’are that is the practice In San Francisco? 
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Mr. Hungerford. I am aware of the fact that our lines do not terminate In 
San Francisco, but at Oakland, and there is where our sleeping quarters are 
provided. That Is where they take their trains and where they leave them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that many of the hotels of San Francisco do 
furnish your employees with sleeping quarters without ohqrge? 

Mr. HirNGERFoiii). I don’t know whether they do or not. We have provided 
them witli quarters at Oakland Mole, where the line terminates. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : “Los Angeles. No sleeping quarters are fur- 
nished. The company depends upon the different hotels to take care of 
employees.” 

Mr. HuNGERFOiii). We have no .sleeping room there, for that matter was taken 
up some years ago, and we found that the hotels there were taking care of the 
men, and they would not accept the quarters we provided for them, and so we 
have not provided for them. We have been extending the use of these rooms as 
the circumstances seem to require. 

Chairman Wash (reading) : “El Paso. Two rooms in the basement of an 
apartment house. Each room has four single beds. Employees have access to 
public bath. These rooms are very insanitary, as the wind blows almost con- 
stantly, and I have seen the beds and bathtubs covered with dust and dirt 
from the streets. Employees are obliged to sleep in these quarters, as they 
can not afford to pay the prices asked at tin; hotels.” 

Is that the situation at El Paso? 

Mr. Hungerford. It is not the situation to-day. I guess it is, so far as the 
wind blowing. I think it blows there all the time. Tliat has been my experi- 
ence when I was on the Rio Grande. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, leave out the elements. 

Mr. IIitngerford. The quarters have been ehanged. They are In the Hotel 
Raymond, I think, that is the name of it. They are satisfactory, so far as I 
know. now. 

Chairman Walsh. So that has been eliminated? 

' Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And this gentleman says [reading] : 

“ I have slept in all of the above-mentioned quarters, and I am frank to 
say that I have not drawn on my imagination in the least. If anything, I 
have not pictured them quite as bad as they really aiv. 

“ The company does not finmish a call boy for conductors as the railroads 
do; but we are expected to be on the job, and protect onr run regardless of 
how little sleep we have had. If we should oversleep and miss our run we 
are penalized in some way. In Ogden and El Paso in the sleeping quarters 
an alarm clock is used to awalnui us in time for our train, but this is very 
annoying for the men who are still sleeping.” 

Do you have any comment to make on (hat? 

IMr. Hungerford. I have not any comment to make on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Welk is it correct? 

Mr. Hungerford. T don’t know anything about it. I don’t know whether 
they have a call boy. They ar^? supposed to report to their runs in time 
to take them out. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no cjdl boy such as the railroads have? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And those smaller details, about the alarm clock, you 
have no per.sonal knowledge about? 

Mr. Hungerford. No 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Now, this is another letter, November 12, 
submitting an inclosed list of porter.s, and he .says [reading] : 

“I have questioned each man in the inclosed list of porters and find the 
company deducts a certain amount from their checks each month. I find it 
varies from 40 cents to .$1.50, and in a few cases even more than $1,150. Most 
of the porters claim they do not offer a complaint, as their time and car fare 
would equal the amount deilucted, as they would be compelled to go to the 
storeroom in the yards, then to their superintendent, and from the superin- 
tendent to the general office in the Pullman Building before their claim would 
be adjusted.” 

Does that honestly portray the situation? 

Mr. Hungerford. No ; I think not. I don’t know. He talks about the Pull- 
man Building. That has reference to some Chicago porter. 
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Chairman Walsh. Yes ; this is from Chicago. 

Mr. Hunoerfori). Tlie linen situation is one that is a pretty embarrassing 
situation all around. Tlie linen is turned over to the porter, and it Is part of 
his duties to handle that linen. 1 fet‘l, though, that if lie has exercised the 
proper care to count his linen that he will have no trouble. The fact of the 
matter is that they do not count their linen. Our shortage last year, what wo 
call porters’ shortage of linen, amounted to $178,000. That is in addition to 
our condemnation and shortage by theft, which would run it up to $800,000. 
Of that $178,000 there was about 17 per cent collected from the porters, more 
in the line of discipline for failure on their part to comply with the instruc- 
tions to count the linen and to exercise due care. We have had that matter 
under consideration for some time, and the company is now doing away with 
these porters’ collections 

Chairman Wai.sh (interrupting). With what? 

Air. Hungetford (continuing). Doing away with them and make them apply 
the disciplinary penalty for failure to carry out instructions when they do not 
do it. I do not think the porters would like it any better. I don’t think that 
the porters generally feel that they are unjustly treated in regard to the collec- 
tion of linen. There must l)e some restraint and some* restriction put on the 
handling of the linen to i)revent its promisenons loss. As I say, now it runs up 
to $178,000 a year. It is part of the duties of the enipb»yee to take that linen 
and to take can' of it and to exercise due care over it. ’Flicy arc given tin' Ixme- 
fit of every doubt in any mislake — the carrying off of linen by passengers — if 
there is any mistake made by the linen counter, they not(‘ it on their card that 
they sigu, and they are ('xcused. Tluj trouble is tlu\v sign these receipt cards 
for the linen without counting it. 

Chairman Wagsii. Well, now, as to that part of this complaint, that is. that 
they do not offer their complaint, as their time and carfare would equal the 
amount deducted, as they would he compelled to go to the storeroom in the 
yards, then to their superintendent, and from the super! nttmdent to the gen- 
eral otliee in the Pullman Pnilding before their claim could bo adjnstisl. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ITungekford. I don’t know of any necessity for their coming to the Pull- 
man Building. The fact of the matter is that lliey <*an’t come to the Pullman 
Building in all these otljer districts, and 1 don’t think they do here. I don’t 
know why they should. 

Chairman Wat.sh. SupiK)se the superintendent refused to adjust it? 

Mr. ITunoekford. Tliey can (?onie to the Pullman Building; anybody can, to 
appeal. 

(’hairman M'alsh. That is probably what is meant here. 

Air. II UNGER Foiu), It may; coming there to appeal; but I don’t think the con- 
scientious man who lias tried to handle Ids linen In a proper manner has any 
occasion to appeal. I do not think that circumstance has arisen. I do feel 
that the superintemlents are giving tlie men every possible consideration in 
regard to those linen shortages. It is a sort of nioral effect. If we did not 
have anything; if we liad it wide o])en, 1 don’t know where our linen would 
go to. • 

(’bairman W at.sti. Hero is a Jotter dated September 28, 1914 [reading] : 

“ I feel jiistitieil in saying the emloy('es w®uld not object to rules under favor- 
able working conditions, but a conductor or porter who is on the road throe or 
four consecutive days and night, as ♦nany of tliem are, with but four bours’ 
rest eacli niglit, will find it a hard task to live up to some of them, especially 
the one “Don't sleep on duty.” When the lu'rlhs are all maeje down at night 
the couductoi’S ami porters are re<]ulre<l to spend the hours of watch sitting 
on a camp stool at the end of (he aisle night after niglit. 

“ I will outline briefly some tilings (liat a conductor and porter are rennlred 
to do : 

“They have to inirchase their own pencils: nidelihle only permissililo. 

“ Porter.s are required to furnish tlie shoe polish used upon the passengers’ 
shoes. 

“ Both conductors and porters are required to appear in full uniform before 
the superintendent or one of his subordinates and be inspected each month 
before they get their check. If they pass O. K., thev receive a slip singed by 
the Inspector whlcli they present to the cashier and receive their check. If 
they do not pass O. K,, they are ordered to purchase a new uniform or some 
part of one, as the case may be. In this event they are given a slip with the 
amount to be deducted from their check by the cashier, who pa vs them the 
difference, If any.” 

38819®~-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 34 
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They do purchase tlieir own pencils, do they, and arc requireil to purchase a 
certain kind? 

Mr. Hungkbfokd. Well, I fjuess they furnish the i)encns. We do not furnish 
them as a general practice. We do not furnish the pencils; no. 

Chairman Walsh. And are they require<i to use indelible pencils? 

Mr. iluNGKRFOKi). I <l()n’t know anything that calls for an indelible pencil; 
but it may be so. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Yo\i have alre:nly mentioned that the policy is true as to 
the requirement about tlie uniform? 

Mr. IIuNGERi'OKi). Yes, sir ; they are required to have {^Vieir uniforms inspected 
each month. It is nec'essary that that should be done. We formerly had a great 
many complaints as to the api>earance of the employees on the cars. A good 
nniny porters, esi)(‘cially new porters, would borrow the uniforms from one to 
another, so we had to have some fixed time to have them inspected. I don’t 
know about making the deductions. I don't think that is so. They were prob- 
ably told it wouhl be necessary to get whatever uniform was necessary if the 
one they had on was not presentable. 

Chairman Walsh. You think it is not the custom of the iaspector, then, to 
give u slip to the insi)ected employee with the amount to be deilucted from 
the check by the cashier? 

Mr. nuNGERFORi). I doii’t think so; he can’t give him the amount to he de- 
ducted by the cashier; no. I will say tlmt tlmt is not rigid. He gives them 
a check to the casldcr that everything is (). K., hut I ilon’t think he gives him 
a check to deduct the amount from tlie pay roll unless he authorizes it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will call your attention to another matter that 
was beyond my iiiidor.stamling there. I don’t see how they could determine 
what was necessary to he deducted, hut I will read you anotlier paragraph to 
which I wish you would pay particular attention. It is about that semimonthly 
pay law. He says Ireadiiigl : 

“ Some State.s have a law compelling them to pay tlieir employees somi- 
mordhly, which is very .satisfactory to employees. Colorado was the tirst to 
pass this law, in 1807, and the company complied with it until the shops wer(‘ 
moved from Denver to Uichmond, Cal. This diminished the pay roll con- 
siderably. The company, since that time, liave heem paying hut once per month. 
The shoi)S were moved in 1010. This law i.s still in effect in Colorado, hut no 
employees there question the c<anpany’s .^’ight in not complying witli State law. 
1'he checks are made out in Chicago and forwardtMl to tlie different districts to 
distribute them. Ily paying monthly it means tliat the company retains ono- 
lialf a montli’s salai'.v from eacli employee, wlncli i.s quite an item, us they 
liave several thousand.” 

Wluit comment have you to make uixm that? 

I\Ir. Hungl'kfokd. \\'ell, I tliink I covered that this morning about as fully as 
I am able to do. 

Cliairmau Walstt. Who could tell— from your lieadquarters— what the prac- 
tice is in the State of Colorado in reference to the semimonthly pay law? 

Mr. Hungfrford. AVell, the legal department would have to ptiss on that. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, wliat ;ire tlie facts? 

Mr. HuNGFJiFOKi). I don't know that there is any such tiling; but, as I said 
this morning, my impres.slon is that we paid at (lie shops semimonthly. I 
don’t think at that time the car employees were paid semimonthly. I don’t 
think there lias been any change. I don’t know of any law there now requiring 
them to be paid semimonthly. If so, I do not know why we are not complying 
with it. f 

Chairman Walsh. He follows (readingl : 

“ The company is oppo.sed to any organization among their employees, as it 
leaves them free to dictate to tlie man and to add any additional work they 
see fit for them to do. ^ 

“ Conductors who operate between I^>s Angeles and Salt Lake City for the 
San Pedro, T.os Angeles ^ Salt I>ake roa<l lay over in Salt Lake City from 6.30 
a. m. until 11.50 p .m. They report for duty at 8. p. m., and at 9 p. m. the 
passengers are allowed to go aboanl the .sleepers. The tickets, Imth railroad 
and Pullman, are lifted at the depot gate as the passengers pass through. Ever 
since the road has been in operation, which is alamt nine years, or at least ever 
since this rule of taking up tickets at the gate was inissed, the Pullman con- 
ductor lifted the Pullman tickets and an agent fnrnislied by the railroad lifted 
the railroad tickets. Augu.st 31 of this year the ticket agent’s i)ositlon was abol- 
ished. Tills saves the railroad company $115 i)cr mouth. Instead of ordering 
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the train conductor who was due out on this train to report at 9 p. in. an<l 
collect the railroad tickets they requested the Pullman Co. to have their con- 
ductor lift the railroad tickets along with the Pullman tickets. This means 
extra work for tlie Pullman conductor without additional pay.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Hungebford. It may be so. It is done in some places. We have la^en 
requested by the railroads to have our conductors, where the cars are placeil 
in the station early for the reception of pa.ssengers for a train that departs 
late at night, to take up the railroad transportation at the time tlie Pullman 
transimrtation is lifte^f. It does not make any great amount of work. The 
passengers come dragging along one at a time an<l we asked them to put the 
railroad tran.si>ortation in the envelope with the ITillman transportation ; an<l 
it does not incur any great hardship on the men to .speak of. As I say, it may 
be the case In some places and it may be so at Salt Lake. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “If (lie men were organized as the trainmen 
are, they would object to the above-mentioned as well as numerous other things 
they are compelled to do. 

“On many roads they are compelled to handle the railroad tickets while on 
train. I will mention two roads, llie Santa Fe and l*ennsylvania.” 

Leaving out the conclusion as to the men being organized, you have already 
spoken about that, unless you care to say something 

Mr. Hunoerfokd. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Do they handle the railroad tickets on those roads? 

Mr. Hungerford. They do on the Pennsylvania, an<l I think on most of the 
trains of the Santa Fe. 

Chairman Walsh. We have a communicalion dated November 2.”, 1014, 
regarding insurance, as follows [reading | : 

“Regarding insurance I will say the company urges their employef's jo carry 
insurance eitlier in the Continental Casualty Co. or the Fidelity A ('asualty 
Co., and the payments are deducted eacli motith from the employees’ checks. 
The company 1ms printed circular letters pertaining to the indorsement of the 
above insurance companies, which they send out t<» tlie different districts. They 
formerly posted bulletins in the bulletin hooks referring to the indorsement of 
said insurance comiianles. 

“ When a condu(‘tor enters the service of the company he is introduced to an 
insurance solicitor by some one in ll^e odice, usually the instructor, and be- 
tween the two the (conductor is influenced to accept the i><)licy. The rejxu’t 
Is current that either the Pullman Co. is interested in the al>ove insurance 
companies or else the ofliclals are carrying a free policy at the* exi)ense of 
the men.” 

I wish — what do you say as to that? Have you anything fnrtluu* than that 
your attention was directed to tho.se two comimnies? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think not; no. I Ihink llud covers it. 

Chairman* Walsh. Do you know of any instjuu'e in which any of the officials 
are furnished favors from those companies for ^soliciting insurance from 
the men? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not. • 

Chairman Walsh. And do >%ou know whether or not any of the officials of 
the Puliman Co. are interested as stockhoklei-s, directors, or managers in the 
insurance companies? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think I can safoiy say they are not. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, anotlier paragraph [reading] ; 

“ I wish to call your attention to the manner in which conductors are being 
treated at the present time. In a number of tlie districts there is a surplus 
of extra men, due principally to the different railroads taking off some of 
their trains. In I^os Angeles tlu*i-e are 19 extra conductors. The company, 
without consulting the men who are entitled tojiohl their regular run, assigned 
an extra man to the different runs, causing all men to lay over an extra day 
at their own station each trip, whlcli they do not get pay for. Each man 
loses from three to five clays each montii. The company wishes to hold these 
men, as a grent many trains will be put back later. I am sure if the old men 
were consulted in the matter they would be willing to meet the company half- 
way,. The above method is not practiceil by railroads proper among their em- 
ployees.” 

What do you say as to that? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, about all I know is tliat there have l>©en a number 
of trains token off to the Pacific coast, as there have been ail over the country ; 
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and tliorc are unfortunately. I am sorry to say, (luite a number of men on the 
extra list. I presume it Is the desire of the district superintendents to keep 
the men employed and to divide the work as much as possible amonj? all of 
those men, as stated thei-e, to let them siiare alike. Certainly that would avoid 
tlie statement that there would be any discrimination exercised. I don’t know 
that to be a fact, but I should say that possii)ly that is correct. I know there 
are quite a number of men that are on the extra list — more than we should 
like to see. 

(’hiiirman 'Walsh. This gentleman says [reading] : 

“ For your further information I am wTlting you concerning conductors who 
operate on second sections of Santa Fe trains No. 3. Chicago to Los Angeles, 

I am told there is a second section on an average of every other day to take 
care of tlie extra travel to California at this time of year. As this train is a 
limited train, conductors are paid .$100 a month regardless of time and service. 
The equipment of these trains is returned to Chicago deadhead shortly after 
tlieir arrival at Los Angeles. The conductors and porters are due to return 
with the deadhead equipment, but the conductor is hold in Los Angeles a couple 
of days and returned in service on a train of inferior class, either No. 2 or 
No. 10, and the conductor who is due to return on No. 2 or No. 10 is returned 
on tlie deadliea<l equipment on his arrival in Los Angeles. This is a saving of 
$10 i>er month in salary to the Pullman Co., as tlie limited conductor would be 
entitled to pay at the rate of $100 per month If he was allowed to return In 
charge of the" deadhead equipment. Put owing to the change his pay is re- 
duced from that of a limited conductor to whatever his time and service 
entitle him to. This applies to his eastbound trip.” 

Is that correct? 

^Ir. Hvngkrfokd. I don’t understand how that can come in. In the tirst 
place I don’t understand that for deadheading they are entitled to that rate of 
pay at all. If they have been receiving that, it .semns to me they have got more 
tlian they are entitled to. Tliis limited rate of pay is paid for a sp(‘cial high- 
class service. If he goes out on an extra train — take a man that has a grade, 
say, of $90 or .$9.') a month and he goes out on that limited train, I should say 
he" was only eniithsl to that limited rate of pay for the time he was employed 
on that. Now, if they have been allowing him the extra deadheading, I think 
probably he has got more than he is entitled to, and. he can not complain if 
he don’t get it every time. I don’t know ,nny thing about it. 

Chairman Walsh. He says further [reading] : 

“Conductors on various occasions have asked the company when lost articles 
are turned in, and tlie company has kept .same a reasonable length of time and 
are satisfied the owners will not claim them, that tliey be turne<l over to the 
porter who found same; but the company refused to do this. It would at 
least be an Incentive to porters who are very much underpaid to turn in all 
lost articles promptly.” 

Mr. IIuxc.ERFOim. I don’t, see his point. 

Chairman Walsh. Why, the point seems to be made by this gentleman that 
after a certain length of time lost articles should be given to the porter who 
found them. Is there any time af which the company disposes of articles for 
cash? 

Mr. Hungebford. Oh, we have the greatest quantity of stu If turned in from 
the cars you can imagine. If we could get rid of the lost and found properties, 
we could save quite a number of clerks-'oiie at least in each district. Night- 
shirts and articles like that and clothing are turned over to tlie hospital 
at the end of a month. Rubbers and old stulf not sanitary are tin-own away. 
Anything of any value is kept for a matter of two months hoforc It is taken out 
of the district, waiting for a claimant. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch It. 

Mr. IIuNGERFORD. I say, waitipg for a claimant. We endeavor to locate 'the 
owner just a.s far as'it is possible to do it, and we are very careful about that. 
At the end of two montlhs any articles of value are forwarded to the chief 
service inspector, wlio turns them over to the treasurer to be held. A receipt 
is alwavs given to the employee for any articles of value. I will say that we 
have had very few articles of any value that we have not been able to locate. 
In regard to turning theni over to the porter or to the employee who found 
them, it is pretty hard to tell when they will bo elnlmed. I know I was In com- 
munication here only la.st week with some man out in Arizona, who was asking 
for a very vahwble pair of field gln.sses turned In last October, and those were 
held out in Los Angeles, or the district ofllce, wherever it was, for two months, 
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the train conductor who was due out on this train to report at 9 p. in. an<l 
collect the railroad tickets they requested the Pullman Co. to have their con- 
ductor lift the railroad tickets along with the Pullman tickets. This means 
extra work for tlie Pullman conductor without additional pay.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Hungebford. It may be so. It is done in some places. We have la^en 
requested by the railroads to have our conductors, where the cars are placeil 
in the station early for the reception of pa.ssengers for a train that departs 
late at night, to take up the railroad transportation at the time tlie Pullman 
transimrtation is lifte^f. It does not make any great amount of work. The 
passengers come dragging along one at a time an<l we asked them to put the 
railroad tran.si>ortation in the envelope with the ITillman transportation ; an<l 
it does not incur any great hardship on the men to .speak of. As I say, it may 
be the case In some places and it may be so at Salt Lake. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “If (lie men were organized as the trainmen 
are, they would object to the above-mentioned as well as numerous other things 
they are compelled to do. 

“On many roads they are compelled to handle the railroad tickets while on 
train. I will mention two roads, llie Santa Fe and l*ennsylvania.” 

Leaving out the conclusion as to the men being organized, you have already 
spoken about that, unless you care to say something 

Mr. Hunoerfokd. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Do they handle the railroad tickets on those roads? 

Mr. Hungerford. They do on the Pennsylvania, an<l I think on most of the 
trains of the Santa Fe. 

Chairman Walsh. We have a communicalion dated November 2.”, 1014, 
regarding insurance, as follows [reading | : 

“Regarding insurance I will say the company urges their employef's jo carry 
insurance eitlier in the Continental Casualty Co. or the Fidelity A ('asualty 
Co., and the payments are deducted eacli motith from the employees’ checks. 
The company 1ms printed circular letters pertaining to the indorsement of the 
above insurance companies, which they send out t<» tlie different districts. They 
formerly posted bulletins in the bulletin hooks referring to the indorsement of 
said insurance comiianles. 

“ When a condu(‘tor enters the service of the company he is introduced to an 
insurance solicitor by some one in ll^e odice, usually the instructor, and be- 
tween the two the (conductor is influenced to accept the i><)licy. The rejxu’t 
Is current that either the Pullman Co. is interested in the al>ove insurance 
companies or else the ofliclals are carrying a free policy at the* exi)ense of 
the men.” 

I wish — what do you say as to that? Have you anything fnrtluu* than that 
your attention was directed to tho.se two comimnies? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think not; no. I Ihink llud covers it. 

Chairman* Walsh. Do you know of any instjuu'e in which any of the officials 
are furnished favors from those companies for ^soliciting insurance from 
the men? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not. • 

Chairman Walsh. And do >%ou know whether or not any of the officials of 
the Puliman Co. are interested as stockhoklei-s, directors, or managers in the 
insurance companies? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think I can safoiy say they are not. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, anotlier paragraph [reading] ; 

“ I wish to call your attention to the manner in which conductors are being 
treated at the present time. In a number of tlie districts there is a surplus 
of extra men, due principally to the different railroads taking off some of 
their trains. In I^os Angeles tlu*i-e are 19 extra conductors. The company, 
without consulting the men who are entitled tojiohl their regular run, assigned 
an extra man to the different runs, causing all men to lay over an extra day 
at their own station each trip, whlcli they do not get pay for. Each man 
loses from three to five clays each montii. The company wishes to hold these 
men, as a grent many trains will be put back later. I am sure if the old men 
were consulted in the matter they would be willing to meet the company half- 
way,. The above method is not practiceil by railroads proper among their em- 
ployees.” 

What do you say as to that? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, about all I know is tliat there have l>©en a number 
of trains token off to the Pacific coast, as there have been ail over the country ; 
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the next morning. From the 21 hours thon he is given only 4 hours sleep. 
This run is coveretl by three train conductors, an average of 10 liours for each 
man. And the conductor from Denver to Salida, 215 miles, with a night over 
coining back to Denver, gets about the same lay-over at home that the Pullman 
conductor gets having gone to Ogden and return, 1,500 miles.” 

Mr. Hungekfori). I guess that is ancient histoi'y. You say that is in 1913? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hungekfokd. Your Mr. West adviseil us tliere was some complaint about 
that, so I lookt^l it up. There is no Deaver-Og<len run now. It is Denver and 
Salt Lake. ‘ 

Chairman AValsh. Mr. AVest called your attention to this particular matter? 

Mr. HiTNGtaiFoKD. A>.s. So I say I looked tliat up; but I do not pretend to 
keep all these runs in my head. But I can tell — tliey leave Denver about S 
o’clock in the morning and get to Salt Lake City the next mxm, and remain 
there until the next afternoon, and leave there about 4 o’clock and get bai.'k 
to Denver the next evening, and lay over 3G hours — lay over at Denver, and 
24 hoin*s the other way, and they liave their relief at night. Besides I don’t 
consider it a long, hard run. Our service duti(‘s are dilferent — entirely differ- 
ent from those of the train conductor. The train comliictor has got the re- 
s[X)nsibility of tlie train on his hands, and our conductors have got about the 
same as the passengers. 

Chairman AValsil. Alxmt the same as the passengers? 

Air. Hunoerfoui). Yes; it is no hanler to make the trip than for the 
passengers. You know tliat a great deal of our travel is made for pleasure 
travel. Tlie service is entirely diflerent from that of the train conductor. He 
lias got to be on his feet all tlie time and got the responsibility on his hands. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AN'ell, is tiiat (akt'U into consideration in the compensation 
given to the conductors as well as the hours tliey are required to remain on 
service: tlnit is, tliat ph\asure in traveling? 

Mr. HuNGEBFOim. Oli, not at all. AA'e taki* the condition as we lind It. As 
I said before, I don't believe, notwith.standing all that Is saiil about the rate 
of pay, take a young man with a future before him, with the yiresent condition, 
present arrangeincnts of pay, has any better opiiortunity with any other con- 
cern than with the Pullman Co. The opportunity is worth something to the 
man. And his measure of success depends very largely on the energy and the 
conscientious etfort that he himself mak^s. Ninety per cent of our oiticers in 
the various districts .aud a.ssistauts art^ — were Pullman condiictoi’s. They have 
risen from the ranks, and there are always vacancies for those who show 
aptitude to fill them. And even if we did not take advantag<‘ of th»*se men 
that are making conscientious ell'ort, they are running and coming into contact 
with men of aft'uirs all the time. A\’e have c.ises of men who will be advanced 
to other businesses and other lines — a great many men — men of i»rominence, 
I will say, have stated tliat they have rid<len with a certain conductor and 
asked about him and have taken him away from ns. A great many men to-day, 
who formerly liave l)<*en Ihillman conduetors — I don't tliink tlie experience 
with them has ever been any detriment to them. 

(’halrmun AValsh. ll(» eonlimies* I reading] : 

“ AVe have a shoi’t run on the Union Paeifie, Denver to (’lu^yenno. 107 miles. 
The Pullman conductor gets up at o’clock a. m., leaving IXuiver at 7.20 
a. in., and g(*ts back to Denver at 6.05 p. m., it being 7 p. m. when he gets 
away from Ids train and home. He woitvs every liay ; no liolidays; no Sun- 
days; and no vacations; 1.3^ hours every day. He has no oiiportunity to 
interest himself the duties of citi/.ensliip aud is almost a stranger to his 
family. The train conductor on this same run is given every fifth day olT.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Hungerfoki). AAOiat is the date of that letter? 

Chairman AV^\lsh. That is th/? .same letter. 1 will tell you when I' leave 
that letter. That is h letter dated December 23. 1913. 

Mr. Hunoerfokd. Tlio reason I say that, I don’t think there is any such run. 
I don’t think there is any run like it now'. 

Chairman AValsh (reading). “ Conductors and iiorters make runs from 
Chicago to the coast, four nights w'ith four hour.s’ sleep at nights, and the 
porter often puts in tw'o out of the four w ithout any rest at all ; and in case of 
trains being late, which they often are, many hours, the employee gets no 
allowance for extra time.” 

He adds to that : 
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“I have given only two or three runs, and what I give iwrlaining to lliem 
will no doubt apply to the entire working operation of Ihe company through- 
out the United States.” 

Mr. Hunger FoitD. I did not get the point of that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, I will give you the last. He says [reading]: 

“Conductors and porters make runs from Chicago to the coast, four nights 
with four hour.s’ sleep at niglds, aial the porter often puts in two out of the 
four without any rest at all ; and in case of traiiLS being late, which they often 
are, many hours, the einploycH) gets no allowance for extra time.” 

Mr. Hungkrfokd. T#u*re is no run that I know of. and I am safe in saying 
there isn’t any run where he dtjes not get some relief ludween hei’e and the 
coast. If the train is late an hour or so, tlanigh, he would not gid any extra 
pay; if the train was late ,so as to interfere with the run, anotlier car would 
he put on, and tliey W(nihl he lu*hl over and i>aid until tlu‘y got haclv. 

Chairman Walsh. He follows [reading] : 

“I have given oidy two or three rim.s. and what I giv(‘ pcudaiiung to them 
will no doubt apply to the entire working <»peratioii throughout tiie Unitc^l 
States. 

“An investigation will show that employees are putting in 20 out of 24 
hours from two t<» four days at a time; lliat porters are paid a mere pittance 
and expected to hold up the public in onler to get the whereuilli to live; and 
that conductors are entitled to a mucli higlier salary, ami tlieir runs should 
he the same tis tlie train conductors. 

“As to porters, while the tipping system piawails, a ixnder fares la^st in 
remaining witli his cur from its start to its d(‘stnation, lio\v(‘ver long tlie trip 
is, in order to see all his passengers wlien tlie trit> is ended.” 

IMr. Hunc.ekfokd. Tliat is his opiidon. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlnut is liis opinion. 

. IMr. Hungerfokd. \>s; well 

Chairnnin Wai.sh (inhu’riipring). T nt>ti(*(‘ yon Kai<l this morning Unit tlie 
men objected to having their' long trijis cut up- - what is tliere uhout tliat cir- 
cumstance — that the porter wants to follow tlie man who is going to give liim 
tlie money? 

I Mr. Hungerfoiu). I lind refer<‘nc(^ tliis morning lo tr.-iin conduclors. 
j Chairman ^\'Al.sII. Wliat about porters? 

/ Afr. IIUNGEin'ORi), I ftiink they like to run nirough as well. 'I'here m:iy lie 
something in what lie says; I don't Ifnow. 

Chairman W'ALstr. He follows Ire.iding] : 

“Make tipping unlawful, as it sliould he; crt‘ale a condition wlierelty })orters 
are compensated by the comiiany with a living wage; and tlien it would be 
all to their advantage to have their runs shortened similar to what 1 have 
suggested for the conductors. 

“Employees are fearful of making a move, as they know, sliould it become 
known, it would moan a discharge. For this naison, in the interests of other 
employees, whose, assistance I shall s(*<*ure, as wf-W as in my own l)elialf, I 
liope tlie invi'sl igation is hamlled in such a maimer tliat employees are pro- 
tected in their positions.” • 

What do yon say as to his suggestion that tii>ping ouglil to lie made unlawful, 
and that every person requiring the sei;vices of another should pay him a 
living wage? 

Mr. HuNGEKroKu. We certainly wguld have to meet any clninged condition. 
We will simply have to pay wliatevt^r wage.s are iiecos.sary to secure the lielp 
to carry on the business. That is all there is about it. 

— Ckuicjoiaii Walsh. Well, we are attempting to get constructive suggestions. 
Now, her^ is tt nmn ffwn tbe other side who says make tipping unlawful and 
pay the men who work for you a living wage. What do you believe nliout that 
as being proper? Sliould tiiiping he made uidawful, and siiould it he made 
unlawful, or at least not respectable, for nif imlividunl* or company to have 
anyone work for tluan or for him that was not jiaid a living wage so that 
he would be an independent man, not dei>endenl on the largeness or kindness of 
another man? 

Mr. Httngkrford. Well, tliat is a ]iretly compreliensive subject, and I would 
not care to answer it with the limited thought I have given to it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Here is another letter, December 11, 1913 [reading] : 

“Several thousand employees, of which I am one, have been anxiously. wait- 
ing for our company to do something of a substantial character; but it seems, 
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whf'ii (HU’ petitions to tlieni, which I honestly believe have been reasonable, are 
ignored — not even the courtesy of. ti reply — our only hope is through pressure 
being brought to bear from some other source.” 

Are there several thousand of your employees that from time to time have 
petitioned you for improved conditions, to which petitions you did not give 
reply ? 

Mr. Hi’NGERFoan. I have not seen any petitions about improving any condi- 
tion, or heard of one. There have been, as I stated this morning, some peti- 
tions come in about increasing the rate of pay, and I think 1 have pretty well 
covered that. ‘ 

Cliairman Wa7.sh. ITow many persons signed those? IMd thousands of em- 
pl(»ye(‘s sign tiiem? 

Mr. riuNGEKFOKD. N(> ; I would not say thousands, but I will sjiy there w('re 
some; (piite a number signed. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “ November 30, 1913” — this is a letter re- 
ceived — “ I am told of the existence of a bo<ly known as the Industrial Uelations 
Commission. I would respectfully and conildentially ask you to investigate the 
conditions surrounding the (unploynuMit of Pullman conductors and porters. As 
a conductor I can assui-e you tluit in many ways our i)osition with tlie Pull- 
man Co. is almost unl)earal)le. WIum-c; empIoye(‘s, thousands of them, are put- 
ting in 20 hours out of 24. days at a time, and lay-overs not worthy of the name, 
at a quite insutiicient salary, and this from an enterprise declaring huge divi- 
dends each year besides annually abiding .an immense amount to their reserve, 
I f(‘el that it is high time that some move be nunle to bring about a change.” 

That voices what seems to be a c(un))laint on the part of some of those as 
to length of hours. Have you receive<l many or few suggestions tliat the hours 
that the men work are too long, or that tlie hours tliat they were I’tMiuinMl to 
stay awake, leaving out of the question the work, are too long? 

Mr. HrA'GEinoRi). Oh, they have Ixvn in some cases taken up. I can't recall 
any just now, but they have always receiv('d consideration, and would, any com- 
plaint by any employee. I do not — I can not conceive tliat tliat voices the feel- 
ing of the men generally, because I think tlu' men generally know that tliey can 
take up any matter that relates to them, is of interest to tlumi, and get proper 
considei’ation. 

(Miairman Walsh. Mw Hungerford, how would you got the' wishes and voice 
of the men generally in your service, and Jiow do you g(‘l it? 

Mr. Hungerford. Tlie men generally? 

(’hairman Walsh. Yes. 

^Ir, Hungerford. Why, the men very frequently take up matters (liems(*lvcs, 
imlividually. 

Chairman AValsh. How many imlividuals have, called at your ollire for a raise 
in their pay during the last P2 months? 

Mr. Htwgerford. Have not been any. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the year before how many called there? 

Mr. Hungerford. T ilon’t 'kiiow that any conductors have ctnne to nu‘ asking 
for an increase in their pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Here is a letter from a conductor, dat(‘d October 10, 1014. 
He says [readingl : „ 

‘‘ I have given the company about 10 years of my time and am still employed 
as a Pullman conduct(n’. I do not wish to be known as a kicker, but there are 


a few points upon which we all would be pleased to see some changes. 

“ First. Some of the runs are very long, extemling over tliree days and nights, 
and we work 20 l^ours out of the 24. On the run on which I am working we 

iiifiL-u frin Oiiiiitin niiil rotiim tivpvv nina ilnv'j Tlio inim 


and we work 20 l^ours out of the 24. On the run on which I am working we 
make the trip from Portland to Omaha and return every nine Oays. 
age is 1,784 each way, making 3.508 miles for enou allowilig f(>r 40 

trips per year, totaling .ovej;,J.4J,.mrofJi>-At Vear^ fentm-c is tlie high 

eoy..(lfiteiW"\rAr.sH. 'I'l."' ’--‘’1"" i,„s inorease<l about 40 
that l/i-.«r..g-on (lining ears “"‘V " f ^ ncren^^^ n In fact, there 

EISHSaSEiS'rssKK 

period of the year 7‘,nn%^n<«v^that^the^nl^^ has been 40 per cent, hut 
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I do not believe in. I tliink we can jrot tliem straightened out some day. I 
think they are too long myself. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point I will ask you how many high omoers, dis- 
trict superintendents, and so forth, ai*e there whose positions comluctors may 
hope to rise to? 

Mr. Hungerford. We have got .some 80 or 90 of these distrh t ofiicers ar<mnd 
the country, and they have their assi.stants and agent.s all tlirougliout the coun- 
try. I could not tell you the exact number. 

Chairman Walsh. Here is a letter from a porter [reading] : 

“ I am sorry it is imiiossihle for me to testify. I think it best not to testify 
for fear of losing my position. I run from Chicago to Los Angeles, 2,298 mites. 
I am on the road 3 days and 3 nights each way, with 4 hours’ sleep each night 
and about 22i hours’ lay-over in Los Angeles. About 2| of this 224 is spent in 
the yards, which loaves about 20 hours’ rest. When I arrive in Chicago 1 have 
48 hours, but 4^ hours of this is consumed in riding the train from the <lepot 
to the yard on every arrival. The company always takes from oO cents to $1 
out of our check each month for linen they claim is short. The .$27.50 i>er 
month we receive barely ])ays for our meals while on the road.” 

Is that a truthful statement of the condition on that run? 

Mr. Hungerford. I don’t know that run. As I said before, I don't think that 
anybody pays for the linen if tliey will exercise due care in the handling of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I called yonr attention a wliile ago to the statement of 
Commissioner Eshleinan, of California. 1 lind my iiKMuorandum of it. He says 
[reading] : 

‘‘As 1 told you in our oflice, we have yet (o iind a single employee of the 
Pullman Co. in the Slate (d’ California that has talk(^l to us — ami we don't ask 
them; tliey talk to us from time to tiiiU' — that thought your comiiany was do- 
ing right by them ; not a one. I have the first one yet to see who will say a 
good wor<l about your company among the employees.” 

Now, you say you know about this. Have you made any investigation in the 
State of (hiliforuia as to the conditions existing there, so far as your company 
is concm-msl'.'' 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes; wo have. As I say, we sent inspectors out to cover 
that subject and talk with the men, and that effort has not developed any such 
thing as that. I notice he says that he has talkeil with some of the men. X 
liop(‘ and lH‘lieve la* did *jot talk with a great many. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say tha4 petitions were sent in that you deemetl 
were gotten u]) by outside persons, and that therefore you did not notice them; 
but what was there about those jietitions — becaiuse 1 want to call your atten- 
tion to a lettm* there from a conductm* -that caustsl no atlentioii to bo paid to 
those iietitions 

Mr. iluNGERKORi). No; I did not say that no attmition was paiil to them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hut 1 mean no answer given to them. 

Mr, Huncerford, IN’(‘11, I don’t know who yon would answer. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, just state were the naim^s of the conductors signed 
lo them. 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ihnv many were (here?* Hundreds? 

iSIr. Hi ngerforii. I think 1 trted — I endeavored to make it clear that 1 would 
not say. • 

Chairman Walsh. M'ell, I did not get it clear. 

Mr. Hungerford. Noj I U'iml to m^ke it clear. I couldn’t say. These i>eti- 
tions^m in hero a year or two ago and w ere turned ovei* to 

our vice president — he is the vice president now' — and 1 ha¥e said I do not 
know w^hat action lias been taken. The only way you could make a reply to 
them would be to issue a general reply to them. I do know’ that the matter 
has been up for consideration will) our iieoiife ami is up now’; but so far as 
making any reply, I don’t know* how’ you could.reply to them. I don’t see that 
there is any point in that in iiarticular. Only one reply rhut you could make 
that would be satisfactory would be to grant an increase. 

Chairman Walsh. How’ many conductors do you say you take on in normal 
times? 

Mr. Hungerford. About 2,500. 

(Chairman Walsh, Were 2,000 names signed to those petitions? 

Mr. Hungerford. No; 1 would not — you know^ 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Was tliere a thousand names signed to 
them? 
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ll('N<iEi{K<>ui). \V4*11, ns I snid before. T enii not say. T know they were all 
not signed up. I can not say how many were sipneii up. but I am only express- 
iriji; a |i?eneral reeollec'tion. 

(Chairman Walsh. Did they come from the different districts of your com- 
pany? 

Mr, HuNGE«iX)KD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat-nh. Are they .signed by some conductors in all of the districts? 

Mr. HtJNGEitFoTii). I would not want to make a positive statement as to that. 

Cbalriuau Walsh. Would you say there were 1,000 uames signed to them 
altogether? f 

Mr. Hungerford. I have .stated that T could not make any definite state- 
ment. 

Chairman Walstt. Wore tliere 100 name.s signed to them altogether? .T 
want to try to search your recollection now — I must for a moment — as to tlie 
numl)er, as to how gcmerai tluit recpiest was. 

Mr. Httngerford. Well, I have made alM»ut as clear a reply as T am capable 
of doing, and tliat is that I do not ivcall I do not know that I examined them 
all. I know that I did not examine them carefully. T did not examine to see 
how many signed and how many did not. Tim fact that the reqn€^t had been 
made was sufficient, and it would be recognized just as quickly as if it had 
iK'en signed by the rest, or signed by all. as f;ir as that is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. We received this loiter of De<emher 29, 1913 freading] : 

“Dear Sir: This, llie inclosed, you will note, is dated .Tune. 1912, and ns 
yet we have received no reffiy. It was sent from evei*y Important district 
in the United Statics, signcMl by at least 7o per rent of the Pullman conductors. 

“While there is nothing in it concerning working conditions, this matter 
lias bi^m taken U]) in a V('rb;d way Mirongh I he various disiilct superintendents 
frequently and without results. And inclosed with that was this: 

‘CjncAGo. Tij,.. Jvnr J, 10f2. 

“ ‘ Th?: Pt’LLMAN Co., CJiirapo , III . 

“ ‘ rjKXTT.EMEX : Wo, the Undersigned Pullman conductors. h(‘g to submit to 
yon for your kind consideration a request for an increase in our salaries. 

“‘Owing to the tremendous increased cost of living wo find ourselves barely 
able to support our families, and we are unable to save anything for that 
rainy d.ay wliicli sooner or later comes to all of us, ' 

“‘We take this opportunity to thank you for the due consideration which 
we have received from you in the past, and we want to assure yon of our 
loyalty by putting forth our best efforts in a manner that at all times will 
retain the high standing of service which you require. 

“ ‘ Thanking you in advance for any favor you may see fit to grant us, we are, 
“ ‘ Very respectfully, yours.’ ” 

Ts that the truth, that To per cent of your com'hictors signe<l a eommunica- 
tion of that sort under date of June 4, 1912? 

ISTr. TTt^x (IKK FORD. I make the statement, as T said before 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). That you don’t know? 

"Mr. TIt^ngerfoud. T do not know. 

Chairman Walsh, W(‘1I, is this the petition you refer to wliich you .say 
you thought was suppos(‘d to he signed by outsiders? 

Mr. HrxGETsFORn. W4mt is the date of it? 

Chairman M'alsh. June 1. 1012. ' 

iSIr. FIt xQERFORi). I <Iorrt think that is the date. I think oiw. 

Chairman Wa\,sh. I was going to ask you now, then, if tliere was not i>o.sTed 
in the different offices and terminals of your company the following I reading] : 

“ Copy of petition ’’ — thi.s is our memorandum, which, according to Conductor 
“B,“ was posted In every district In tlie United States In January, 1914, and 
generally signed by the Pullma,n conductors. 

“ January 23, 1914. 

“ The Pullman Co., Chimyo , III . 

“ ( JENTTji:MEN : Wp tlip Undersigned Pullman conductors beg to submit to 
you for your kind consideration a request for an increa.se in our salaries. 

“ Owing to tlie tremendous increa.sed co.st of living we find ourselves barely 
able to support our families, and we are unable to save an.vthing for that 
rainy day which sooner or later comes to all of u.s. 

“We take this opportunity to thank you for the due consideration which 
we have received from you in the past, and we want to assure you of our 
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loyalty by puttlnf? forth our best efforts to serve in a manner tliat at all times 
will retain the high standing of service which you re<inire. 

“Thanking you in advance for any favor you may si‘e lit to grant, we are, 
“ Very respectfully, yours. 

“ Pullman conductors, please sign and forward promptly to I’resldent J. S. 
Ilunuells, the ITillman Co., Chicago, III.” 

Did you receive that sort of request signed by the conductors in every <lis- 
trict In the United States? 

Mr. HuNGEaFoan. Oh,»they received that reriuest, but I can not say that they 
got them from every district in the United Staets. As I said before*, I di«l not 
check off the list of th(‘ni. Tt is a matter that would have to be pass(‘d on g(‘n- 
erally, and I can not give you the number tliat was signed u]). 

Chairman Walsh. A conductor has sent in a comparative list, to which I 
call your attention and invito your comment. First, railroad employees: Con- 
ductors, Los Angeles to Las A’^egas, .$175 per month, brakemen $105; from Las 
Vegas to Callente, conductors $105, brakemen .$00.55; Calieiite to Salt Taike 
City, conductors $175 a month, brakemen $170; Salt Lake to Ogd(‘n, conductors 
$140, brakemen $03; Ogden to Green River, conductors .$165, brakemen $00.55; 
Green River to Cheyenne, conductors $105, brakemen $t)0.55; and that the com- 
pensation of the Pullman conductors between the .same i^oints is, respectively. 
$05, $90, $85, $S5, $85, an<l $85. Periiaps I had belter pass you tlnit so you cun 
look at It. 

Mr. Hungerford. Of course, ns I said before, our own men do not have to 
acquire any training, as they have to in the railroad business. 

Cliairman Walsh. 'I'liut is all the comment you care to make, is it? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

Chairnuin Walsh (reading). The time schedule and mileage for conductors 
on the Pullman run from Los Angeles to Cheyenne and return ovei* San Pedro. 
liOS Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad; Oregon Short Tune Railroad: and Union 
1‘acific Railroad, east bound, leaving Los Angeles Tuesday, report at 7.20 a. m. ; 
leave Los Angeles at 9 a. m. ; arrive at Cheyenne Thursday, 5.20 a. m. Time 
on duty, 40 hours, except 4 liours’ rest each iiiglit; mileage, 1,30.3 mih's; j'est in 
Cheyenne 10 hours. Westbound, leaving Cheyenne Thursday ; ri'port 3.20 p. m. ; 
leave 3.40 p. in. ; arrive* at T.<>s Auge*les, Salurday 10.30 a. m. ; turning in r(*i)orts 
at office, 10.30 to 11.80 a? m. ; time ou duty, 44 liours and 10 minutes, except 4 
hours’ rest each night; mileage, 1,303 miles; rest in Los Ange'les, about 08 hours, 
or until Tuesday at 7,20 a. ra. Total mileage, round trip, 2.000 miles. 

“The above runs are oiierated by the Pullnuin Co. with seven eonduetors, one 
leaving Isis Augele,s each day, making one trip a week. These conductors 
operate along witli 0 train crews each way, or 12 crews on a round trip. 

“ Piiliiuan coiKluctors on tliis run inj'ki* 11. .362 ml!(*s pia* luoutli. Avhile train 
crows make from 4,380 to 5. (>00 miles, aeeonliug to their division and sebodule. 

“Mail clerks on the Union Pacific Railroad, Cheyenne to Ogden, make 4,007 
miles per month.” • 

Are those lignres approximately correct? 

Mr. Hungerford. I don’t know; that look?^ lo me like a IuumI run. Do you 
want to retain this paper? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 can give*yon a copy of It if yon would like to take it. 

Mr. Hungerford. I would like to look intt) it. 

(3iairnmn Walsh, q’bis has be(*]i submitted also (rejidingl: 

“Below are a few runs that showihe mileage Pnilman conductors have to 
make pin* month: 

“Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 1 >env('r to Ogden, 0.515 TnM(*s. 

“ Southern Pacific Railroad, Los Angeles to San Francisco. 9,720 miles. 

“San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Los Angeles to Salt Lake, 
9,036 miles. 

“Union Pacific and Southern Pacific RnilnMids, Oniahg to San Fram'isco, 
13.500 miles. 

“Union Pacific, Oregon Short lane, and Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., 
Omaha to Portland, 13,520 miles. 

“Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago to Denver, 12,(>41 lulu's. 

“ Santa Fc Railroad. Chicago to Los Angeles. 15.101 miles.” 

Mr. Hungerford. Am I to retain these copies? 

Chairman Walsh. You may ; hut T would like you to answer that offhand, if 
you could, and then you may take this with you and verify them, so that the 
record may be straight on that. Have you any comment you can make offhand? 
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Mr. HT XdKHFonr). T liflve not. 

(MuOi'tnjin W.vl.su. Vou have iM»t tlu* information? 

Mr. Hfxoehfohi). I have not. 

(The witness lalei* snhmitted data in rej^ard to Ihe mileage made by Pullman 
conductors, and tlie same appears a.s “Hiingerford Kxliibit No. 2,” at the end of 
this subject.) 

(’halrmau M’alsk. I will furnish y(ai, iheii, wilh a comparative statement 
here of mileag(‘; i‘ound-trip mileage, Clieyenne to Ogden, Cheyenne to Creen 
River, Los Angeles to (’heyeime, and Denver to Cheyenne, which purports to 
give these facts, (hat a mail clerk runs .‘1,709 miles i)er month and receives 
$150 per moiilh, and that (he regular train conductor runs 5,207 miles f)er 
month and reciaves compensation at the rate of .$105 per month; and that the 
JMillman conductor on the s.-ime run runs 0,509 miles per month and receives 
compensation of .$100 per month. 

((Miairman Walsh lau'e furnishes witness with copy of paper referred to.) 

Is there a I’uh'—l hcdieve I read a rule against conductors soli<'iting busi- 
ness or recommending railroads or hotels — a rule against .soliciting business or 
recommending hotels oi- railroa<ls by your employees? 

Mr. HiWGEUFoai). You read (hat, di<l you not? 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1 lMdi(*ve tlau-e is a rul(‘ of llial kind? 

Mr. HrxoKUFoiu). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact that hotels do furnish free 
acconunodaticai to your conductors at different points? 

Mr. HuNtiKKFoHD. I am. 

Chaii'inan M'ai.sh. ^^'hy <lo they do it? 

Mr. HL'Xcjkkfohi). I never inve.stigated to ascertain why they did. I say it 
used to be a custom prtUty generally to take care of railroad conductors and 
sleeping-car comluctors. Tlu‘y .‘teemed to be desinms of their patronage, but 
that has gradually drifted away, and they are md doing it so much now. 

(‘hairman Walsh. Do tlu^y still fnndsli free aeeommodation at certain 
hotels, to your kiio\vle<lg('? 

Mr. Ht/noekfoiu). 1Y‘s. 

Chairman WALstr, And is il not a fact that they furnish sueli free aceom- 
luodation in the hope that they will reeommend Iravelei’s to stop at tho.se 


hotels? . , , t ^ 

Mr. Di^NOERFoai). That is merely a smn>osiiion. ^on ask me, ho\vev(M’. about, 
the imitter, and I tliink it i.s po.ssibly so, hut that is merely supposition. 

(Miairman Wai.sji. Is il not a faet th.at eonduetors and porters frequently 
carry cold lunches with them becan.'<e (hey can not affonl to eat in the dining 
cars* and have enough left out of (heir .salaries to siqiport their families? 

Mr. HcNGETiFOKU. It would 1 k‘ optional with them to carry their lunches, if 
they so desired. 

(’Iiaiiiniin Wai.sh. Has lliat I.een soiiiK on? 

Mr. I IrNGEHFOTU). 1 do not know' wliether it has, oi’ to what I'xtmit, hut I 

a.s.sume that it w'ould. ..... .r 

Cluiirman Walsh. W(mld the company Ik* willing to meet a committee of 
c(mductors and porters to talk over lla-ir gTi(‘vanccs, with a view of remedying 
them, if such ti committee w<‘re fairly s('bM-t(‘d <rom among the employees. 

Mr. Hi xgerfokl). Kntindy so; at.any time. . i 

Chairman W\LSif. What has Ihm'ii IIh* tendency in the (last year to cut down 

^’^‘hainmm^W^^ or is it not a fact that some <d the rallniads from 

which Pullman comluctors handle the railroad tninsimrtution for the rallioad 
the Pullman conductor.s a stipulated sum their wwk, 
and that the Pullman Co. refii.'^od to allow their condiictois to a((ept it? 

Mr Ilt^NGERFoiu). No, sir; not to my knowledge. si lo 

' Chairman Walsh. Did (Ids ever happen on tin* Santa l e Railroad. 

Mr HrxGERFORi). Not to my know ledge. . m 

rhiirman Watsh Did it ever happen on the Pennsylvanm Railroad. 

Mr It never hnppem.l on ..ny r.vnt Un.t I have uny knowt- 


W.T^II Ts if a fnet tlial I'lillmnn coinluctors liavo taken the 
p,:orof"rte"en nn,J;-.-<l hyUie Sun ,>e.h-o. I.os An.eles & Salt I.ake Rail- 

'T th^k "vim .-overe.) that this montlnit. I think you saW 
the! hill "Ihe '■•aln eonduetor away and asked that our conductor take 
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up tlio railroafl trunsporlatidii :it tlio time the Pullman transportation 

was lifte<l, aii<] I said tliat i>n>hably that was so; it has been done in some 
<*nses. 

Chairman Walsit. Are Pullman conductors ever charged for railroad trans- 
portation when called away l)y sickness or death, when there is uo time to 
obtain transportation thiMuiKh the Chicajto oflhe? 

Mr. Hi;ngerfoi{|). Are they cliarged with that? 

Chairman WALsir. Yes. 

^fr. Hun(jekfohi). I do not understand the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Pullman comluctors cliarged for railroad transporta- 
tion when they are called away by sickness or death, when there is not suffi- 
cient time to get transportation from the Chicago office? 

Mr. Hunoeuford. If tliey do not get transportation or do not iiave a iiass, 
I siqipose they have to pay fare. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your rule or imdlKHl for providing tliem with 
transportation wlien tliey are called away in an emergency V 

Mr. Hitngerfoki). Any of our superinteiidoiils can maki‘ up artplication on 
the road for that. 

Cliairnian Walsh, Is it done hy wire? 

I\Ir. Hungeufoku. Tliey can do it, yes, sir, without any wiring or writing. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the jiorters required to occupy a camp stool wliiie on 
watch during the night at tlie end of the car? 

Mr. Hungerforu. They are provided witli a <amp stool— it ouglit tc> Im* a 
(-amp cliair — so that they can k(‘(‘p watcli of tlie (-ar. 

Chairman Walsh. At page 43 of tlie hook of ruh‘s T tind tlie following froad- 
ingl : 

“ It must he understood tliat tlH‘ iiasseiigei-s and employees, and the baggage 
iH'longing to thmii, can not tie s(‘arcli(*d without tlu'ir constmt. (‘Xciqd Iiy oili- 
c(‘rs of the law, but iironqit reiiort must la* made in any cas«‘ where an em- 
ploy(‘e declln(‘s to he searclu'd. Kmjiloyees are cautioned. how(‘ver, not to sug- 
g(^st any personal senrcli iinli'ss it he siiggestcal ]>y tli«‘ jiasseiigm*. in wliicli 
t‘vent it is assumed that any emj)h>y(M‘ of the company will r(^•^di)y consent to 
sncli searcli, and in tliat case tin' iiassenger slamld lie riMpu^stiMl to make tlie 
search pm’sonally, and it sliould la* dmie, if possilib', in tlie di'awing nami or 
smoking room.” , 

TVies that mean that a pmialty m'o\iU 1 f<»lh»w th<* la'fiwal of a conductor or a 
porter wlio refused to allow a i)ass(‘n5(‘r to s(‘arcli his person? 

Mr. HuNGEHFORi). It does n<d. 

Chairman M'alstt. What <loes it na^an? 

Mr. TIx'ngkkforl). It means, in cas(‘ (d‘ loss, if claim is made liy a laissoiiLvr 
sustaining loss on tlie car, if th(\v (luestiomal tin' (Miiployei*. as tlu'y often do, 
and endeaveavd to tlirow suspicion on liim. tliat it would he ladtia* for him to 
submit to tlie si^arch to satisfy the pass(‘nger, and clear liimsi'lf. Put there is 
no penalty attjiched to it if lie does not do so. 

Cliairnian Wai.sxi. On jiage Oo of th(‘ hook of laflt's is tliis i>rovisioii |read- 

ingl : 

“The time at meal stations will 1 m‘ divid<*«l 1)(4 w(M‘ii <Miipl<»y(M‘s. and iimh-r no 
circumstances will the condvicWn* aiiil tlu' porter leave tlie car at tlu‘ sanu‘ time 
to go to the dining room.” ♦ 

Dims that arrangement always give your (Miqiloyees sullicient lime for tiieir 
meals? • 

IMr. Hitnoerford. I think so. The point of tliat is tliat sneak tliiev(*s^ fre- 
quently get into the cars when no one is there and make away with the‘pas- 
senger's’ effects. , , 

Chairman Walsh, On page 70 of the liook of riih's, undm* the heading, “Ac- 
cidents and damage to cars,” is tlie following provision [reading] : 

“ Whenever wheels are removed eii route, the enijiloyee left in charge of the 
car will as('ertain the maker’s name of the wfieels renio\t‘d and appliwl, theii* 
numbers, their position in tlie trucks, and the cause of the removal, and report 
the occurreiK'e to his district superlnteudeiit, giving the location of the <*ar at 
the time the cluiiige wHi^-made.” 

" ^ Are porters, when in cliarg^e of cars, n^cpiired to make this sort of a ivport? 

Mr. Hungerfori). Wlieii tlie porter is in charge of tlie car lie jim-forms the 
conductor’s duties. 

Chairman W\lsh. And yoni* answer would Ix' that they would he rcquire<l, 
under tho.se conditions, to make such report? 

' Mr. Hungekfobd, Yes, they would be. 
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Chairman Walsh. Referring again to this book of rules, on page 73, begin- 
ning at page 73, and on down to page 82, under the heading, ‘^Communicable 
difeases,” and including “ Means of prevention, the temperature of the ear, the 
use of disinfectants, fumigation,” and so forth, that chapter being signed by 
Thomas R. Crowder, M. D., superintendent of sanitation ; are porters supposed 
to familiarize themselves witli the instructions contained in tliis book from 
jaige 73 to page 82. inclusive, and carry out those instructions? 

Air. HuNOEinoiu). V(‘s. 

Cliairman AN’ai.sh. These Instructions, under tlie liead “ Means of preven- 
tion,” give (letaile<l i rest ructions as to tlie liandling of ice and water, the use 
of disinfectants and fumigation; and they are liehi responsii)le for tlie carry- 
ing out of these instructions, and the health of the traveling public to that 
extent — the porters are? 

Mr. nuNOERFOim. Yes. 

Clnvirinan Wat, sir. On pages So to 80. inclnslve. of this book of rules, is a 
digest of the laws of different States regarding the playing of cards, public 
drinking on trains, and the sale of tobacco and liquor in various States. Are 
the polders expected to familiarize tliemsehc's witli those interpretations of tlie 
laws of tlie various States and sec tliat they are complied witli? 

Mr. HuN’GEitFORD. Tlie.v are expected to familiarize themseh'Ts witli any in- 
formation contained in tlie book ; tliat is Issiieil for tlieir guidance. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, I take it tliat they are supposed to familiarize 
themselves wiili tlie interpi’ctations of tlie laws of the various States? 

Air. HuNCEin-YuiD. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. IVlio is responsiiile for tlie enforcement of these lews in 
the cars of the company? 

Air. IIUNGEEFoim, That information Is conveyed to tliem. The tmin conductor 
is the only man on the train w!io iias police Jurisdiction ; they nqiorf occurrences 
to the train conductor. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tlu* port(‘rs .Miid conductors (‘V(‘r an-ested for ^ iolating 
these laws? 

Mr. HungkrforI). "Wc hoiio not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know of any iiisianccs in.whicli they have iu'eii? 

Mr. IIuNGERFORD. No; I can not recall any imw. 

Chairman Walsh. Has tlie company cvm* lK*eu fined for violating those laws? 

Air. Hungerfori). I can not recall a cpse. 

(3uiirman "Walsh. (Vmimissioiu'r ()’(\mn(‘ll uould like to know wind is IIk* 
usual and general arrangement that olitains hetween the Pullman Co. and the 
railroads for the use of: Pullman cars. 

Mr. Hungerforh. Well, tliat is a pretty comprehensive question, imt tlie gen- 
eral practice is that ue furnisli the cars on the roque.st of the railroad com- 
panies; we are under agreiinent to do so f<n’ the aecommi;)(latioii of their pas- 
senger travel as in tlieir opinion may be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish, if you eould. you would make it a little more 
.specific. What oontractiirai rights usually exist hetwirn the railroad com- 
panies and the Pullman f V). ; the cliaraclm* of them — ^juiir right to run cars on 
the roads? 

Air. Hungerfort). \N'e liave no right to run itirs at all ; we furnish cars to 
the roads, as 1 have said, for tlie acommodalion of tli<‘ir passenger travel. 

Chairman Walsh. You might take a typical CTise and Just state what your 
arrangement is with tin* company. < 

Air. Hungerfort). It would be to furnisli ears to the roads to accommodate 
their passenger b,usiness, and tliey cail upon us for tlie. cui-s as they find it neces- 
sary on certain lines, and we are under oliligation to fuimish them. That is 
about the general idea. I don’t altogetlier get the ]>olnt. 

Commissioner O'Connell. "W’hat I want to get at is (lie maiter of coinpcn.sa- 
tion from either party for the, n.se of tlie cars. Do the railroad companies pay 
you for the privilege of ii.sing your cars? 

Mr. HtTNOiPRroHf). No; we furnish the cars to them. Tlie cjirs are used for the 
transportation of their passengons, and we get our revenue for the special ac- 
commodation furnished them— the scats, berths, or hed.s, and siiecial accommo- 
dation. 

Commissioner O'Connkt.l. What Is that particular contract? f’an you briefly 
outline it for me? Have you a copy of a contract tliat you can furnisli us? Are 
they usually the same? 

Air. Hungeuforu. 3’hey are very similar. They Jire on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Commissioner O’Coxxeli.. We cnn fret them? 

Mr. HungerI'Ord. Yes. 

Chairman WxVlsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. I would like to ask you, for Instanee, in going frd^ 
Chicago to Louisville the porter leaves Chicago Monday night and arrives at 
liOulsville on Tuesilay moi‘i>ing, and then, returning, gels back to (thi<‘ago on 
Wednesday night; does he run continuously or have one <lay off a week, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Huxgerford. Ho has one day off a week. He makes two round trips a 
montli and has four daj^ olf. 

Coimiilssioner Ballard. You spoke of the nnitter of sanitation and tempera- 
ture, Do you have a thermometer in each c.ar and try to keep the car at a cer- 
tain temperature? 

Mr. llCNGEitioiu). V(‘s, sir. It is more easily rt*gulated with the improvtMl 
methods we h.M\ e at the present time, such as steam lieat, than formerly. Those 
temperatures are being maintained, as far as possible, to comply with what the 
medical people think is the best for the public health. 

Commissioner Bali.ard. You spoke of blankets. l>o you have two blankets 
for each bed in the earV 

IMr. 1Iungeri-ord. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Batj.ard. What if tlu're is a chaiige of temperature; then there 
are two blankets? 

Mr. IIl'ngkreoku. Yes; we know some iH*ople want a room hotter th iii others; 
we keep it cool and furnisli them with additionnl hl.aukt'ts on request. 

(Jommissioner Ballard. You Imve additional hlankels in the cars that the 
l)orters can get? 

JMr. Hunceiiford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.vLsrf. Commissioner Ai.shton wouhi like to ask some questions. 

Commi.ssioner Ai.shton. Umler the rule.s you have spoken of is the numher 
of lay-off ilays iiroportionately larger on the long runs you luive .spoken of 
than on the one-iilght runs? 

Mr. lli'NOKUFOitD. Yes, sir; on the Overland IJiuiied a man has three days 
and two nights away. 

Commissioner Ai.sn ion. 11(? lias three day.s and two nights at his home town? 

Mr. Hungurford. Yes. ^ 

Commissioner Alshton. And that applies to rims other than tlie Overland 
Limited? * 

Mr. .lIuNGEBFORD. Ves, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Aisii roN. And it aiqtlies to conductors as well a.s porters? 

Mr. Hungerfoud. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Alshton. 1 think that is all, ^Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Coimell has another (inestion oi’ so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the comluctors and porters — are they reipiired 
to give bond of any kind? 

Mr. IIuNGERFOKD. Thc conii)any bonds its men at tt.s own expense. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It has a bonding department? 

Mr. HungekfOrd. No; it has an arrangement with some bonding concern and 
bonds the men with wh.it you qiight call a blanket bond. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the employees (axed for that in any way? 

l\lr. Hungerford. They are not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the iy>rter.s charged up with all losses of toilet 
articles in the cars on their return trips’? 

Mr. Hungp:rfokd. They are not ; very little charge is made for that. Ulie 
only charge made for linen or anything else is for what niijflit be considered 
necessary for the moral elTect, where they are found to be careless oj- negligent; 
but the toilet articles, they are not charged up with them at all, to si^eak of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not for brushes or coiubs? 

Mr, Hungerford. No, sir;’ they are carried *a way somi*times; you CHii aot 
prevent that. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. In tlie matter of the men waiting — the extra men 
waiting for an opportunity to take a run — are the.se men ixTinitted to swk 
other employment, or must they be at all tliae.s ready to be called by the 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Hungerford. Oh, no; no at all; not at all; we could not keep them out 
of employment. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. If they are called and not found, or if they have 
a position and they can not come up right away and some one else takes that 
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particular place that is ready then, does that iiieuii that they are set back ii 
any way? 

,^Ir, HUiXOERFORi). Net at all. 

Conimissiouer O’Connkll. They could (he?i ^^o to the foot of the list, as ii 
were? 

Mr, Hunger FORD. Yes. 

Commissioner O'CoxNNEll. What is tla* averatre earniiifxs of a Pullman i)ortei 
pear year? I mean not the Jfl^T.oO a month; hut what are the total earnings; 
what would the average be? 

Mr. lirNGKRFOKi). l>e<lucting l<>s( time? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. I lake it for granted that every porter d<H‘a 
not get to work a full month the year round, 

Mr. Ili^NGERFOKD. That is true. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There must b(‘ an average. 

Mr. llrNGERFORD. Yes; but I c<ndd not tell you what that is. 

Commls.sloner O’Connki.l. If lie liad an average loss of lime that is tillotted 
to the usual workmen — that is, he works ilon days a year? 

Mr. Hi'ngerford. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner O Connell. That ^^■ould iiaturallv r<“duc(‘ his income mate- 
rially? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. 

(’ommissioner O'Connkli.. In other words. If his wage was ,$27.r»() a month, 
it wouhl average $24 or $23, as tlu* ca.se might he, .so that his year's earnings 
wouhl he much le.ss? 

Mr. JirNGKRFoim. You want what his avis-age earnings would he, based on 
liis actual days’ service? 

Commissioner O’Connell, Yes. 

l\Ir. Hungerford. I could not tell you that. 

(’ommi.ssioner O’Connei.l. Does ymir company publish, In connection with 
yonr beneticial features, such as sii-k heiietits, ri'poi-ts showing the amounts 
paid to tlie men, and the mimher of men sick during the year? 

Mr. Hungerford. I do not know that we publish it; but we have it. 

CVunmissioner O’Connell. Have yon any such matter you can give us? 

Mr. Hungerford. I can tell you what it was for last year; the sick benefit 
in the oiierating department was $60,000, and the pension' fund was $60,000. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. How many .employiavs would that probably affect? 

Mr. Hungerford. Well, that would have an i^ffect on all those connected with 
the operating department; and we have in that department between 14 
and 15 

Commis,sioner O’Connell t Inlerrupting). That would apjily mdy to em- 
ployees in the service 10 years? 

Mr. Hungerford. Five years in case of sii-kness and 20 years in ca.se of 
pension, except where pension might he granteil under exceptional conditions— 
in exceptional cases where a man has heiMi long in (he service of the company 
and has given out under unusual conditiou.s. In the event a man has been 
in the service from 15 to 20 years his cast' is prest'idctl to the board for the 
action of the board in those exceiLional cases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, as T understand it, a luiiii must be five years 
in the sei-vice to come under the .sick-lx'nelit rulo.s? 

Air. Hungerford. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And 20 y(*ar> to come under the penslmi sysienJ? 

Al,r. Hungerford. Y^es. 

Commissioner ,0'Connei.l. How many of tht* 6,500 poi-ters have been in tlie 
employ of the company 20 years, apin-oximately ? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think I can give it to you on the 15-year men. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Whatever it ks. - 

Mr. Hungerford. Wfw 'goli^^ to gIveTt to^ you on the 15-year 

f had the nnmner of men that received the 5 per cent on account of 15- 
year .service; I did have it, but I do not seem to have it now. I can furnish 
you that information. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And in addition, if you have not got it now, I 
would like to know the number of employees who have been five years In the 
service who are eligible to sick benefits. 

Mr. Hungeri’obd. Yes, 
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(Under date of April ir}, 1915, ]Mr. Hniifjerford submitted the following state- 
ment in regard to the term of service of employees:) 

C’ar employees In service 5 years and over: Conductors, 1.203; porters, 3.425. 

('ar employees in service 20 years and over: C(Uidiictors, 214; porters, 510. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have given us, as T recall It now, in 
answer to a question by the chairman, the number of additional employees 
during 1913 and 1914, Iffthink, showing something like 2,.500 porters in one case. 

Mr, Htnoerford. I think the number was taken up this morning; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that would be a fair average of the 
number of employees — additional employees each year to keep up that number? 

ISIr. Hunoerford. No; as I said to you — as I tried to make clear this morn- 
ing — that was an abnormal period in 1913 and 1914, but that seems to be the 
period covered by the investigation, so I have those figures. As I said, the 
last part of 1913 and the fore part of 1914 was the heaviest in the history of 
the company. The travel was the heaviest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that mean this number of additional em- 
ployees have been permanently in the servi<*e? 

Mr. IIUNGERFORD. They were taken uf), but all did not remain perma- 
nently ; no. 

Commissioner O'Connell. It does not mean this large number was on an 
extra list? 

]\Ir. Hungerfort). It means they were tak(‘n up on account of unusual condi- 
tions, but it does md mean that they hav(* continueil to serve, because a great 
man.v necessarily, with the falling off (d business, are let out — rather, they are 
carried on our extra list as sati.sfactory employees, but some have gone into 
other business; but that is the number we t<M>k uj) during that period. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a system whereby the oldest employee 
is given the opportunity for a more favorable or better position? 

Mr. Hcnoerford. Seniority counts where everything else is equal. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do apply seniority? 

I\Ir. Hengerfoki). Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. You spoke about the opportunity for con<luct(a*s to 
rise up in the service ot*’tlie company and get other positions, such as clerk- 
ships, and so forth; that about 90 per (Mit of your prescmt f<a*ce has risen from 
conductors? 

Mr. llUNGERFORD. YcS. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What opportunity is there for a porter to ri.se in 
the service (»f tlie company? 

]\rr. Hungerfoud. Well, avo have not any great number of positions they could 
enter from their positions as porters. There are. however, a great many porters 
on our cars wlio, by coming in contact with men of affairs that I'ide witli them 
as passengers, have entered their service, but we haNie not many positions open 
to them. 

Commissioner O'Connkj.l. Tliere is no o(h<jr oi)portnnity for tliem, witli the 
possible exception of lengtli of time of service, wbicii would bring them a cer- 
tain percentage of increase in Vages? 

Ml-. Hungerford. Yes; that is correct. * 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That is tlie only opport unify they liave? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes. I can fell ,^1m tlie number of porters 10 years and 
over in the service, if you would like that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All rigid. 

ISIr. HuxNgerford. That is 1,721. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be about what iiercenlage? 

Mr. Hungerford. That is about one-fourth. Over r> and under 10 years it is 
1.704. That makes a total of 3,425 that are ouer five vear*s in tlie service out 
of the 6,500. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would there bo a possibility of the porters and 
conductors, with their exiierlence as operating men, having charge of the affairs 
of the Pullman Co. on wheels, as it were, in conference with the officials of 
that company, that their judgment might not be very effective in the way of 
suggesting remedial rules and regulations governing operations for their* im- 
provement and that of the company; that is, migid not the company, by a con- 
ference with them, be able to bring that about? 

38819®~-S. Doc. 415, 64-l^vol 19 35 
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Mr. Hunoebfokd. Wo liave conferences with the men to whiofi some questions 
have heeii raised apparently every three months. We have them with ixaders 
^‘aad conductors all over the country, and tliey are invited to make .su|i<gestions 
or comment or criticism. 

Commi.ssioner O CoxxEr.r,. Is there any premium or prize of any kind offereci 
to employees for suggestions V 

l\rr. Huxoerfoki). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Co.xnet.l. In what way is that done? 

]\Ir. Hcngeri oi;i>. Tiiey ar<‘ fully hiformed in regard to tliat. I would like to 
submit a pamphlet about that. 

(The witness submitted, in printe<l form, a pamphlet entitled “The Pullman 
Co. — Policy and Procedure in Patent Matter.s.”) 

Any suggestion mtide by an einplo.\ee is received ami considered, and although 
the suggestion lie may make may not not be aitogetlier practical, if anything cun 
be worked out of it lie is rewardetl for it. I will cite one case of a conductor 
that called attention to tlie fa< t, tmt at Denver, of rain failing off of the vesti- 
bule doors. I til ink everybody lias got on tho.se trains — I know I have and our 
passengers liave — on rainy days and liad the rain drop off of the door onto 
their hats. Tliis ciaiduclor suggestrtl putting a little V-shaped strip over that 
door, whicli was a very simple matter, and it is u wonder that no one else had 
thought of it, and the company rewanh'd and gave him .$25 for the suggestion. 
That is all there ^^'as to it; there was nothing patentable ahout it 

Commissioner O’CoxNET.r. The conii»any did not i>atent it? 

Mr. IlrNGERHHU). No; tliere was nothing patentable about it; it was simply 
a suggestion, and be was rewanhnl for that. 

Coininissioncj' 0'Co*\NKr-].. Suiiposiiig a <-ouductor left ('hicago to go to Sail 
Francisco and return, and supposing on Ids ti’Ip out to San Francisco some 
charge was made against him for violation of .siuue <d: tlie rules and the charge 
wa.s sufticient to warrant him being disebarged and taken off the train at San 
Francisco and not let return ;»s coiiduclur, would the company furnish him with 
tran.sportation back te Cbicage? 

Mr, Hungerford. You say, if it was sutlicieiil so tliat he should be iakeu off? 

Commissioner O'Co.n^'eju.. Yes. 

Mr, Hungeirford. We would fundsh it back to Chicago, unless he was arrested 
for some criminal offense. 

Commisiouer OT’oa.nlei,. Of course, ii: that event. 

Mr. Hungkri’OIU). Put tlioy do imt usually take men off away from their home 
stations unh'ss tiny ar<* compelled to do so for very good cause. 

Commissioner O'Cos^kll, If they were lalom off, ,^ou would return them to 
the home station? 

Mr. Hungebioro. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Coanki-e. Suppo.se the grhoance charged was made against 
a conductor or porter for liaviug violated .some rule or for having done some- 
thing that was offensive U\ the traveling public and he was brought uj) before 
the officials and charged with wb.-dwver it might be, and it was substantiated; 
do you place tines upon them? Do you fine them in any w^-iy financially? I 
don’t mean a suspension for a cerfaiii time, hut aii actual money tine of say .$5d 
or $1()0 for the offense? 

Mr. Hun(;i;kfoiu). No. 

(Vimmissioiier D’Coxneij.. Supposing tliat lie is susjieuded for yo days and 
he feels that lie has been unjustly .suspended; how does he go about having his 
case properly presented to the officials of the company and have a hearing? 

Mr. IIuNGERFonD. .Aiost of the men w<ai]d apiieal to the chief service inspector, 
and if he was not satisfied with that lie could appeal to me, or to the president. 
Any official will receive a petition of the employee and give it the proper atten- 
tion. 

Commissioner OT'pxnele. Suppose he is out in San Francisco and the officers 
of the company out there should take his ca.se and decide it, and he must return 
to Chicago; will the company furnish him trausportutioii and provide ||^r him 
to come back to Chicago? 

Mr. Hungerford. in order that he may iireseiit his case? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Hunceirford. That matter would be determined on the merits presented 
by the petition; If it was justified, yes; to put him in service would be the way 
it would he done. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would the man have an opportunity to come 

back? 
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Mr. Hungerfobd. Put him in servie^nnd send him here. 

Comiuissioner O’Connell. That would he done in all cases? 

^Ir. Hungebfokd. Yes. Anybody will be heard and given every opportunity 
I to be heard about anything they do not think is right. 

Coniinissioner O’Connell. Hiave the conductors or porters ever been invited 
In to discuss with the company the question of wages and hours, or conditions 
of employment, at all? 

Mr. IIuNoEKEOKD. As I suld, we hold these meetings and request them to make 
any suggestions they hq,>'e to make. 1 do not know that they have been espe- 
cially asked to come in on any sptK'itic subject, but they are given an oppor- 
tunity to air their views on any subject. 

Commissioner O'CoNNia.i.. Wliat 1 mean is, have the men ever, by committee, 
or on invitation of the company, selected some of their number to come to 
Chicago to take up with the Ihillman othcials the question wliether there will 
be an increase or re<liJctioii in wages, or any change in their wage? 

^Ir. liuNGEUFOui). Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Connli.l. Or as to tlieii* Lours or conditions of employment? 

Mr. Hungerford. Not to my kiiowledge. 

Commi.ssioner O'Connell. Then the position of the Pullman Co., as I set‘ it, is 
that it states the rate of w'age, the hours of service, and tlie trii>s and other 
conditions, and simi>ly Siiys to the workman who may make application for 
employment, “Those are the conditions under wiiich your job is presented, and 
you can accept it or not, as you chotnse"; they have no say whatsoever as to 
the conditions under which they are to he einjjloyed? 

Mr. Hungerfoud. Well, they understand the conditions before they accept the 
employment, 

Comniissioiior O’Connfj.l. i underst.and that they accept tlie i)osition simply 
as it is made for them, willi the uuder.standing that tliose are the conditions 
under which it is to be acce])ted. 

Mr. HuN(iERFoui). That is it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the mom<*nt tlu‘y felt that was not fair, they 
were eNi^ectwl to give up and allow some ono else to accept it who was sutistied 
with it. 1 understood you to say to the ehairmaii there were such a number of 
ai*i)li cants that they s(*cmed to bo satislied with the conditions? 

Mr. JiuNGERKOKi). Ycs;raiKl, furthermore, there Is about 90 per cent of the 
imm — 1 will say 80 per cent to be sal> — that are <llsniissed for otie cause or 
another, that make strong efforts to get back. If comlitions were so l)ad, I do 
not understand why, when once out, they would be so insistent to get back ; l)ut 
that is a fact. 

Conimisslonor O’Connelu I can not ex])lain that, and I would like to know 
myself. I was going to ask a question, and I think the chairman asked it in 
another way: If the porters’ wages are .8U7.r>0 a month, and he is a man of 
family, and traveling must necessarily cost him extra expense, traveling from 
Sail Krancisco, for instance, to Chicago and hack, apd gone several days, and 
if he has not a liberal lot of pas.sengers with him I imagine the major i>ortlon 
of his salary would be eaten up by expenses while away from home; has your 
coiniiany given some thought as to the question of whether that wage is a suth- 
cieiit wage for a man to kwp himself ami rear a family? Is there not an antici- 
pated value of some kind in that position that is not in print or is not before ns? 

Mr. Hungerford. Hf course, as I sai<l 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hoes not* the possil)le Iil>erality of the traveling 
pidilic cut some figure? tk»es not the p<n't:er, when he accejits that positiofi — 
is he not imbued with the idea that tlie salary question is m#t .so great with 
him as getting a run upon wliich there is a large number of iXN>ple traveling, 
and that tlie larger the number of pi'ople traveling upon it the greater Ids in- 
come will be? Do(^ he not speculate, as it were, with the numlwr of people 
traveling on the run? • ^ 

Mr. HuNGEKiouD. That may l>e so. 

Comiuissioner O’Connell. And woidil tliat not he largely why lie is anxious 
to stay-in the service of the company or come back into the service of the 
company? 

Mr. Hungerford. That may be. As I say, we take the conditions as we find 
tlicm. Tliere are a great many men anxious for the iwsitions and anxious for 
the work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, it iloes not seem iK>ssihle that any man, 
white or black, would be seeking a position at an average of $7 a week, unless 
he saw in It some other condition or circumstance that would bring him a 
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larger Income. IVe are enacting, or trying to enact, minimum-wage laws for 
women in Illinois, and it was figuretl somewhere around $8 a week as a mini- 
mum upon which a woman could live in respectability. Now, if a woman can 
not be expected to live on less than eight dollars and some cents per week, then 
a man traveling, as your porters do, and with the expenses they are put to, 
could not live on less than that amount and rear a family, could he? Has 
there any thought been given to that? 

Mr. Hungerford. That does not come up in the line of operation, and that 
has not been put up to me; that would be considered by ‘U higher offlclal than I. 

Commissioner Ballard. In other words, do they get so many tips that they 
are willing to work for a small wage? 

Mr. Hunoerford. I tliink that enters into it. It Is what goes with the posi- 
tion that makes it desirable; there Is no question about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do porters sleep on crowded trains that (‘ai'ry tlie 
modern stec‘l cars, in which there are small wash rooms? 

Mr. Hungerford. That is the berth designated as No. usually upper No. 1. 

Chairman ^^'ALsH. Supposing that all of the upper berths are taken by pas- 
sengers; does that not occur at times? 

Mr. Hungerford. That Is a very desirnble supposition, but it is so rare thnt 
it Is not worthy of considerntion. We Mould be very glnd if it Mere so. Tliere 
may be times M’hen tlie porter finds (liflieiilty in finding a berth, but I do not 
think it is so frequent that it may be considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Would your comiuiiiy sell upper No. 1 to a passenger? 

Mr. Hungerford. They Mould, under forced conditions, I suppose, but they 
are supposed to hold for the porter tlml berth on tlie character of cars you 
speak of, upper No. 1. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the rule of your (omitany? 

I\rr. Hungerford, It .says in tlie look then* — I tliink you read it — tliat they 
hold that berth. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Hungerford. I think the regulation provides for tluit in the book there. 

Chairman Walsh. Is upper berth N<.). 1 n‘served for the porter to sleep in on 
the modern stool oars? 

Mr. Hungerford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not? ' 

Mr. Hungerford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, he can not sleep In upper berth No. 1 if tlie car 
is full? 

Mr. Hungerford. He sleep.s in the smoking room. Tlie majority of our cars 
have smoking rooms. You asked the question aMliile ago about the cars tliat 
do not have smoking rooms, and I said in those cars they probably designated 
upper 1. Tlie book provides tliat the district superintendent Mill provide the 
space for tliom — arrange the .space for the men. 

Chairman Walsh. How many cars luive you that have liie small Mash rooms 
without berths? 

Mr. Hungerford. I could not toll you oifhaud. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir; I could not. Tlie' majority of Mhat M’e call our 
standard cars have smoking rooms— what Me call our standard cars. Tlie otlier 
cars mostly run on trains of a special character, Miiere there arc other means 
for smoking, combined cars. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the Chicago-NeM^ York trains; do tlie cars In those 
trains have sleeping accommodations in the .smoking rooms usually? 

Mr. Hungerford. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. On the Pennsylvania Kailroad? 

Mr. Hungerford. They have — Me have combined curs on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and have two sectIons*.arranged for .sleeping. 

Chairman Walsh. The Chicago-San Fraiici.sco trains, liow are they? Do they 
have the small smoking room Mithout berth? 

Mr. Hungerford. Y"es, sir; but I do not think Me ever sum^ a Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco train loaded that Mmy. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you knoM" of any Instance Mdiere all of the upper berth.s 
were taken, and the porters had no place to sleep? 

Mr. Hungerford, No, sir; I never heard of It; it may have occurred; it pos- 
sibly lias, but I do not know of It. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Hungerford. You may be per- 
manently excused, but please remain In call in the event that M'e may Mdsh to 
recall you. 
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Mr. Hiingerford. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you another question. I call your attention to a 
situation of this kind : Take a case like this, where only three Pullman pusseu^ 
gers come through from Seattle to Chicago, arriving in Chicago on Saturday at 
10.15 a. m. ; how would a porter be supposed to live on a trip of that kind, if 
that is a fact? This was handed to our investigator by some one, and we might 
assume that that occurred. 

Ail*. Hungerfoud. Prol)ably that is not the average; I do not know whether 
that is a fact ; I do not know anything about it. The men get along all right, as 
far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make any attempt to ascertain how many passen- 
gers ride on the cars, with reference to the way the porters maintain themselves? 
Have you runs that are very meagerly patronize<l? 

Mr. Hungerford. Tliero is a difference in the amount of patronage ; certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Many that affect the porters’ way of making a living? 

Mr. Hungerforu. They would be what would be considered less desirable 
runs, I suppose. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have that in mind and change them off, men that 
pr(d)ubly might be put on runs where they could not possibly get enough? 

I\ir. Hungerford. The better grade of men are put on thcun, and they look for 
l^romotion to some other line. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would he make a request of you to that effect? 

Mr. Hungerford. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that taken care of? 

l\Ir. Hungerford. That is handled by the local district superintendent. 

(Miairman Walsh. Would the local district superintendent take that into con- 
sideration if a man was put on a poorly patronized line for any length of time 
and put him on a better one? 

^ir. Hungerford. I can not say about that ; he i)robably would not disturb the 
men on the better lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make any investigation to find out whether there 
are instances of runs where porters can not possibly maintain themselves just 
from the tips and their compensaton? 

ISir. Hungerford. I do not know of any such runs. 

Cliarman Walsh. Do ^you make any investigation to as(‘crtain whether there 
are any such? ^ 

]\Ir. Hungerford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make any investigation to find out wliat porters 
make on any particular runs? 

;Mr. Hungerford. No. 

(dialrnian Walsh. Is there any established knowledge, from custom or other- 
wise, in your company, that would indicate how much a porter would make, 
Mi])poslng he had a 14-sec'tion train fille<l up with passengers? 

^Ir. Hungerford. No, sir ; there is not. 

t’hairman AValsh. You do not figure on that in an^^ way? 

Air. Hungerford. No, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you Air. Hungerford 

Air. R. W. Bell. 


TESllJaunX UE MK. R. W. BELL. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Air. Bell. R. AV. Bell. 

Chairman AValsh. AAdiere do yon reside, Air. Bell? 

Air. Bell. 12051 Parnell Avenue, Chicago. 

(fiiairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Chicago, 111.? 

All*. Bell. AVell, consecutively 1 have been here 10 years; I have been away 
at different times, though. • • 

Chairman AV'alsh. AA’hat is your present occui^ation? 

Air. Bell. In the mercantile business. 

Chairman AValsh. In what line, please? 

Air. Bell. Groceries and meats. 

Chairman AValsh. Are you in business for yourself? 

Air. Bell, No; I am employed. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Have you ever been in the service of the Pullman Co.? 
Air. Beix. Yes, sir; three times. 

Chairman AValsh. .lust describe the length of each one of voiir services and 
In a general way what runs you had. 
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Mr. Bell. Tho fir.st time I with them I was in tlie storeroom at the 
Dearborn Station. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you in the storeroom at the Dearborn 
Station? 

Mr. Bell. Six or seven months. I don’t rememlier exactly; it was during 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. Some year.s later I went on the road and worked 
about 2!) months — I am not .sure of the exact iniinber — and I quit ami went 
into business for myself, and after being out for about 6 year.s I went back in 
the Pullman service again until they decide<l they did not want me any longer. 
I was there about 2o month.s nt that time. 

Chairman Walsh. So you were with them about .six months the first time 
and two years the other two times of .servi<‘e with the company? 

Mr, Bell. A little over two years each time. 

Chairman W'al.sh. Just describe the runs you had in each period of your 
service. 

Mr. Bell. I ran pretty near all over creation; I don’t know hardly how I 
could de.scribe it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Bell. I am a married man now, but I was not when I went in the service 
of the company the first time; I was married when I was in the service. 

Chairman Walsh. The first or .second time? 

Mr. Bell. The first time. They would not give me permission to get off to 
get married. 

Chairman Walsh. But nevertheless you seem to have accomplished your 
purpose? 

ftlr. Bell. Yes; I pretty nearly always get what I go after. 

Chairman ^^'AI,sH. Was that during your first .service tluit you were married? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir; my first .service on tlie road. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were you connected witli any effort to organize the 
employees of the Pullman Co. at any time? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I was probably a.s active or more active than anyone else. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s it during your first or y<mr seumd term of sta-vice? 

Mr. Bell. Tlie second term. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you Avith the company before you under- 
took to assist in the organization of tlie employees? ^ 

Mr. Bell. Well, in Juno, 1t)13, I was with them two years. We commenced 
this movement in tlie latter part of I\iay', 1013. 

Chairman Waj.sh. The last two years’ service you ’vero conductor and you 
Avere only in the storeroom tlie first six months? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All the rest of the time you were conductor? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jo alu*ad. 

Mr. Bell, Y'e comnieticed tliis movement in JMay, and in June I woiihl have 
been in tho sm'viee two year.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wisli you would give us as concisely as po.ssible 
the history of tlie effort to orga-dzc the Pullman employee.s. What was its 
inception? First, wliat reason did you liave tpid what moves did you make 
to do it? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it was a common subject of conversation in the conductors’ 
room wlien we were waiting to go out oy onr runs that organization would be 
the, only remedy for our gr}evance.s. 

Chairman Y'a;^sii. Brieily aiid gimerally .stated, what were your grievances? 

Mr. Bei.l. It is easier to say what they were not. It was in regard to work- 
ing conditions, wages, and all tho.se things; working conditions and wages, of 
course, would cover everything. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a specific demand for an increase in wages, 
or could you state biielly what was your objection to the wages? That is, were 
the wages Inadequate for the service renderetl, or what? 

IMr. Bell. we were in luck to break even. Tliat wa.s my experience, 

and I was runnijig a good part of the time. The last period of service 1 put in I 
Avas on a run where you could Ihe as economically as almost any one of the 
runs out of tlie district — on tlie Chicago & Alton to St. Louis. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What Avas your salary then? 

Mr. Bell. Elglity-five dollars. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Wiiut Avas your salary when you first Avent Avith the com- 
pany? 
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Mr. Bell. Seventy dollars; that is the regular schedule pay to start with. 
Of course, I only worke<i for .$70 about two months. 

Chairman Walsh. And then you got $75 or $85? 

Mr. Bell. Seventy-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you run for .$75? 

Mr. Bej.l. Six months at $75, and then there was the balance of the time that 
I got credit on the $70 term. There was a time when you got credit for past 
service, and that was added to your salary, but that was discontinued. 

Chairman Waj.sh. What was the addition that you got for past services? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I worked for six months in the storer(K)m at the Dearborn 
Station, and when I went on the road, after I worked <‘i couple of months, they 
gave me credit for that six months’ service, wliicli put me in the $75 class. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that discontinued? 

;Mr. Bef.l. When I had served a year I was paid .$80, the regular schedule 
pay; I was given $80 when \ resigned, and I went back at $80 and finished out; 
I started in at .$80, and after that I got .$8.5 until I was discharged. 

I Chairman Walsh. Was your service witli tlie company during your first 
period satisfactory? Did you quit of your own accord in harmony with the 
company ? 

' Mr. Bell. Yes; I reslgne<l the first time. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will .stand adjourne^l until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning; ph'ase be here at 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

(Thereuixui at 4.40 p. m., Monday, Ai>ril 5, IDl."), an adjuiirninent was taken 
until Tuesday, April G, 1915, at 10 a. in.) 


Chicago, Ij.i.., Tucsdai/, April G, 1915 — 10 a. m. 

Present ; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aislitoii, O’Connell, Bal- 
lanl, and Garretson. 

Clialrinan Walsh. We will pleast* he in oilier; tlie eonnnission will resume. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. W. BELL— Continued. 

Mr. Bell, will yon plegse resunu' the stand, and 1 will have to ask yon to 
speak a little louder, as the commissioners at this end [indicating] could not 
hear you very well y(‘storday. 

Wlien we adjourned last night I think you liad finisheil giving your exiierience 
with the Pullman Co. Now, I wish you would give a history of thi.s elTort to 
present the matters of the employees collectively — your effort to organize. 

Mr. Bell. Well, we got the idea of oi*ganizing from the expressions of the 
men. They seemed to think that was our only remedy to combat the grievances 
we were up against. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there iu‘rsons that came ;n from tho outside to pro- 
mote the organization? 

Mr. Beli.. I never heard of any. 

- Clmirman Walsh. From any other organization, craft, railroad, or others? 

Mr. Bell. All we got from owtside crafts was where we made the advances 
ourselves. The movement was purely fromnvithin. and for the reasons T stated 
we started the movement. M'e worked under cover, as o knew it would be tlie 
wisest thing to do. • 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe wluit you did: just tell what you did to^wl^d 
organizing the men. • 

Mr. Bell. We had the application cards printed and visited the men and 
talked to tliem and got tlieir signatures to the application curds, and got their 
expression.s ; and conducted it along that way, and we were, in turn, let out 
of the .service, and a groat many of the men \icre very nuich in favor of the 
organization. 

Many of the old men expressed thomslves as being very much in favor of 
the organization, but they said they could not afford to sign up because tiiey 
were getting along in years and could not work at anything else, and they .said 
if they did that meant the termination of their relations with the company; 
and they expressed tliem.selves as being with ns as soon as we could get to a 
point where they could come out oi>enly. 

Chairman M'alsh. You say you lost your position? 
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>rr. Bell. Yes. 

(’Imlnnuii Walsh. How mnny men were discharged? 

Mr. Bell. Of the organizers, you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. There were tliree of ns ; we were all discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were the three men disciuirgod? TTnve you got the 
list? 

IMr. Bell. ISIr. Stewart, Mr. Bernadickt, and myself. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Wliat reason was given for your discharge? 

Mr. Bell. I asked the reason for my discharge, and they said they didn’t 
know. ]\Ir. Waite disclmrged me, and I had gone down to the train to go out 
on my I’lin, and I was sent for to go hack to the office; I was called In, and 
Mr. Waite Avas busy and said he would see me in a few minutes; and he called 
me in tiie office and said that he was sorry, but the company did not want my 
service any more. I asked him the reason, and he said he didn’t know. And 
I was given my discliarge papers, and was told to see the chief clerk and get 
my time, and we were afterwards told to stay out of the station. 

Chairman Walsh. AVho was told to stay out of the station? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Stewart was, Mr. Bernadickt was, and I was, myself. And 
some of tlie men Avorking for the organization in the East Avere taken out by 
the police. That happened in .Jersey City. In New York, at the Pennsylvania 
Terminal, they Avere forbidden to go into the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

Chairman Walsh. I Avish noAv — that is all of the evidence, is it, that you 
have, that men Avere discharged for attempting to organize, Avhat you have 
stated? If you have anything else, please state it. 

Mr. Bell. I have some lett(‘rs here. 

Chairman Walsh, ^’ery Avell. 

Mr. Bell. Here is one from Houston, Tex. 

Chairman Walsh. Please giA’e the substance of them, instead of reading 
them at length. 

Mr. Bell. I Avill just read the matter stating the discharge. This Avas ad- 
dressed to me [reading] ; 

“ I haA’e just been handed a card.” I don’t Avant to take up any extra time, 
[Continues reading:] 

“ I Avas ca]led into our office yesterday. Our district superintendent said 
he liad a letter from Mr. Davis stating, my services AA’ere no longer required 
Avith the company; not stating any reason Avhy I should be let out. 

“On reporting for my run to go out on February 20, Avas called into the 
superintendent’s office and discharged from the service Avithout any investi- 
gation.” 

That Is Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chairman AValsh. AVere all those m(‘n men Avho had taken part in the orguui- 
zationV I noticed hy the testimony of Mr. Hiingerfcrd yesterday that that Avas 
the nsnal Avay of disc-harging men, no matter Avhat the cause. Were these men 
active in the organization to y<air knoAvledge or not? 

Mr. Bell. I might n'ud a little fiirtlier aiid give their statement. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Just glA^e yo^ir knoAAdedge, please. 

Mr. Bell. Tlie letters I have liere, nearly all, state that they tliought it Avas 
on account of their connection Avit'.i tlie Fi'deration, us they had been active 
in talking organization; some give that in their letters. 

Chalrninn AValsh. AA’ell, then, give the dates of those letters and the names, 
and then Ave Avill have that In the record Avitliout reading. 

Mr. Bell. Tlic names of the Avriters? 

(Chairman AA'alsh. The names of the Avriters, unless you Avish to Avithhold 
them for any reason. 

IMr. Bell. I Avould rather not give the names of anyone in the service. 

Chairman AA^alsh. All right. 

Mr. Bell. Those dis<'harges are not, of course, in the service. 

Chairman AA^alsh. I thoiiglit you Avere just giving those, Mr. Bell, at the 
present time that had tieen disclmrged for activity in the organization? 

Mr. Bell. AA^ell, these are, Mr. AValsh. 

This is Houston, Tex., J. M. O’AATlllams ; NeAv York is E. D. Shortledge; here 
is another one from the Noav York district, C, R. Weygandt; Jacksonville, Fla., 
S. J. Roberts ; St. Louis, A. P. P’erguson ; liere is a letter, an appendix into a 
letter, that I Avoid d like to read, Mr. AValsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Bell. It is from a discharged employee. It is a postscript [reading! : 

“Mr. AA^ood, our superintendent, called me into his office some time ago and 
said, ‘ Hunsicker, I want you to tell me the truth, and If you do not, I will find 
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it out anyhow.* I said, then, ‘ Yes, sir, Mr. Wood.’ He said, ‘ I hear that you 
are mixed up In this Pullman union business.’ 1 said, * Yes, sir.’ So he read 
the riot act to me.” 

The rest of it is not important. It is [reading] “ W. O. Hunslcker, San 
Francisco.” 

That is all the letters I have with me on that, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. For the beneiit of two of the commissioners who were not 
here yesterday, I wish you would please give the wages of conductors and 
porters in the Pullmau service, If you have it there? 

Mr. Bell. I can give that from memory. I haven’t it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do it from memory, i)lease. 

Mr. Bell. A standard-car i)orter gets $27.50 per month ; tourist-car porter gt‘:s, 
) don’t remember the exact amount 

Chairman AValsh (Interrupting). Thirty dollars per month? 

Mr. Bell (continuing). Thirty-six dollars and seveiity-tive cents, 1 believe. 
Tliat is approximate. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliirty-six dollars and seventy-five cents? 

Mr. Bell. The first six months the conductor gets $70; the second six months, 
$75; the second year, $80; tlie tliird year, $85; after he has Vieen in the service 
(■ years he gets $00. After 10 years he gets $05 and free uniforms. 

Chairman \\’’ALsn. I think there is a huiidred-dollar scale, is there not? 

Mr. Bell. That is for special runs, the limited runs. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, iilease describe the bonus system. 

Mr. r|ELL. There is a bonus of an extra month's pay for a good record made 
during the calendar year. If you are in the service from the 1st of January to 
the 31st of December and have not sulticient penalties against your record, why, 
you will get the bonus. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the system of book suspensions. 

Mr. Bell. AA^ell, I could not tell you what the suspensions were given for. 
They have plenty of them — plenty of reasons. 

Chairman AValsh. 1 believe they run — the punishments run — from a mere 
reprimand to a 15 days’ suspension? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AV'alsh. Yes. AVell, now, can you describe how the bonus is lost by 
book suspensions? • 

Mr. Bell. AV’ell, if they get sufficiev-t penalties against you. 

Chairman AValsh. AVell, can you describe offhand, for instance, how long it 
takes them to work out a suspension of 15 days? 

Air. Bell. Nine montlis, I believe it is — nine calendar months. 

Chairman AV'alsii. AV’ell, we can get that out of the record, anyway. 

Air. Bell. Y^ou will find that in the book of instructions there — book of rules. 

Chairman AValsh. Yes. AVeil, we had that yesterday. Now. I interrupted 
you. Proceed. Have you something else you desire to submit there that you 
had in writing? , 

Mr. Bell. No; I had notiiing. 

C’ommissioner Lennon. Aiay I ask one or two (piestions? 

Chairman AValsh. Y"gs. • 

C^oinmlssioiior Lennon. AA^htit do you pay for meals when you are on your 
trips in the dining cars? • 

.Air. Bell. On almost all roads — the Santa Fe and Chicago & Alton are the 
only exceptions I can recall — \ve pa/ a half rate — 50 per cent of what the pas- 
senger pays. AA^e do not always get the half portion. That depends a good deal 
on the dining-car steward, I suppose. • 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have opportunities for sloop on long runs? 

Air. Bell. Yes; the regular I’ules of the comimuy are for the conductor to 
retire at 3 o’clock in the morning and be up by 7. That is varied some by the 
conditions on the run. • * 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose you are a day or two days in San Francisco 
after a long run. Does the company pay half your expenses for meals? 

Air. Bell. They do Hot pay anything. 

. Commissioner Lennon. Just while you are on the train? 

Air, Bell. They do not pay anything in regard to your meals at any time. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know, but you get a half rate. Do you get any such 
arrangement while at the end of the route? 

Air. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Otherwise than at your home place? 
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Mr. Bell. In railroad eating houses where trainmen are allowed a crew 
rate, we get it on identitication. We can often get it, and usually get It. 

Coininissioner liENNox. That is, if you are at the end of a route; otherwise 
than your home i)la(‘e? 

]\Ir. Bell. Yes. We do not always get that, even. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. . 

Chairman AValsh. Have ytui any information other than what was listed 
here yesterday as to what sort of accommodations are furnished conductors by 
the Ihillman Co. at terminals? 

Mr. Bell. A\’ell, there are many of them I have seen personally — not a good 
many; .sovoraJ I have seen. 

Chairman Walsh. IMease describe them briefly. 

Mr. Bell. In St. Louis there is a room over the storeroom with 10 single 
bods. It is about — it is just across the street from the shops. The street 
viaduct runs right in front of it with the street ciirs running over it, and 
you are only about KM) feet from the railroad tracks; and the storeroom is 
underneath, and the imui are working down there all day. The room is not 
kept in very good condition, but the linen is always clean. The room has not 
been properly swept — is not usually ; was not widle I was there. 

In Denver there is a room in the deiK)t there with six beds, right off the 
cashier’s — the wailing room to the cashier’s otlice. It is quite noisy. There 
are single beds, and the linen is usually clean, .so far as I was ever able to 
tell, although 1 nev(*r slept tliere, as I stayed at the hotel. The Oxford Hotel 
would give us rooms. 

Chairman W'alsh. Of whom did you buy your uniforms while on the road? 

Mr. Bell. Marshall Field Co. 

Chairman AValsh. Aiul give the price of them, ] dense? 

IMr. Bell. My uniform and cap together cost .$21.50, I believe it was. I 
understand the price has been (hanged since. I tliink they pay more now. 

Chairman AValsh. St;i(e whctlnu* or not you know anything about any peti- 
tions for Increased wages or improved conditions liaving been subiuitte(i to the 
company by the conduclors and porters? 

Mr. Bell. AVell, 1 have .signed several petitions for increa.scd pay myself 
for the conductors. 1 have never seen any for the porters. I understood there 
was .some sent in. i 

Chairman AValsh. How were they circulated? How did you happen to 
sign them? 

Mr. Belt.. The form of the heading was usually gotten up in type and left 
in the conductors’ room to sign — for the conductors to sign ; and usually some 
conductors wore active in ‘.seeing that you did sign. It did not take much per- 
suasion to get them to sign it. 

Chairman AValsh. How, generally, were they signed? 

Mr. Bell. AVell, I liave setui some of them with over 200 names on. 

Chairman AValsh, In a district containing how many conductors? 

Mr. Bell. I don't know jiist how many conductors the St. Louis district lias. 
I understood it was about 2.50, but I can not tell you about that. 

Chairman Walsh. It has he(‘n s^atiMl that tlio imni were generally .satisfied 
with wages and conditions. Now, I wish you w^uld sketch, if you will, what 
your oh.servation was with r(‘feren<:e to that — wdiother or not the men are 
sati.sfied ; how they vknv the company ; what they think about their w'ages and 
conditions? ' 

Mr, Bell. I do not believe that I ever Imard a man state that lie was satks- 
fied, and I have talked to a good many. As an organizer I I-ome in contact with 
a great many, and I Iiave never heard anyone say, thougli, tliat lie w'as satisfied 
with wages and condition.s. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, do they generally oxpre.s.s dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Bell. That has been my experience, that they were pretty free in ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction when they were where they w'ould not be heard by the 
officials. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you ever receive the bonus of one month’s salary for 
a clear record during the calendar year? 

Mr. Bell. I got it once, and once was the only opportunity I had to get it. 

Chairman Walsh. That w^as in 10 years’ service? 

Mr. Bell, Yes, sir. The first time I was there they did not have that bonus 
system. The next time I commenced in June and I was not eligible, an(i the 
next year I got it, and the next year 1 was discharged, so I was not likely 
to get it. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is tlio rule as to receiving your entire month's 
salary when you miss one or more of your regular ruus by being “ out of line ”? 
i Mr. Bell. They pay you for the time put in, and if you miss anything that 
is deducted from your salary. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a possibility of missing it? What is the usual 
custom in regard to that? 

Mr. Bell. That is tlie custom, that if you are out of line or you tahe — 
where they assign you next, if you lose any more time than you are entitled 
to in that lay-over, tha^ Is deducteil from your pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that oceur frequently enough to make an appre- 
ciable difference in tlie amount of your actual earnings? 

IMr. Bell. To some men it probably does. I never misse<l murh myself. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the wage seale hist changed by the company? 

Mr. Belt.. I was not in the servi<*e at the time. I believe it was in 1911. 

- Chairman Walsh. When was tlie bonus system establislied? 

Mr. Bell. I was out of the service at that time. I believe it was about 
1910, I think; I am not sure. 

Cbairman Walsh. At wbat time in the monlh and in what manner are the 
Pullman Co.’s employees pnid — the car-.servi<-e employees? 

' Mr. Bell. In Illiiahs they are paid semiinontbly, ami it is about Ibo lOlh 
and 25th; something like that. I don’t remember the exact dates. In New 
York they are paid weekly, and in Missouri Ihey are paid semimonthly; 
and I think in the rest of the districts they are paid montlily. 

Chairman Wat.sh, In those States in wliieli they are paid more frcMpiently 
than once i>er month, are there laws requiring sucli payments to be made? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of aiiy State in wliich tiiere is no legal 
requirement, in winch tliey pay oftener than once a niontli? 

Mr. Bell. I don't kiunv of any. I know soim'whei-e they do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything added to tlie revenue of tlie conductor 
by tips? 

Mr. Bell. Well, occasionally. It is Ids good fortune if bo goLs a tip. 

Cliairman Walsh. It is not usual? 
j ^Ir. Bell. It was not in my exiierience. 

Cbairman Walsh. Coyld you tell what is tlie average monthly revenue there 
would be from it, or was it so infrequent as not to cut a tigureV 

Mr. Bell. It don’t cut any figure. My experiem-e was that I got very little. 
Once in a while a passenger asked me to go to iliimer and eat with him, and 
he would pay the bill. Tlmt was about all tlie tips I ever received. 

* Cliairman Walsh. Could you give us any light on wliat might bo tlie average 
revenue of a porter from lips, taking the most heavily traveled runs and the 
lighter ones, say, and then tlie average in betw(:‘en? 

Mr. Bell. No; I ean not; because tliat is sometliing you couldn’t count on. 
The only way it could be told is wliere tin; porter would keep an acc-ount of 
what he got from the tips, * 

. Cliairman Walsh. What superior oflicers do oomliictors deal \A ith? 

]Mr. Bell. He devils directly wilii hisdistr«*t superintendent and his assistant 
and the chief inspector’s otiictf. Sometimes wlien there is something serious 
he is calleil into Mr. Hungerford’s ollice. • 

Chairman Walsh. Usually si^aking, wlmt are tlie relations between tlie 
officers and the men? Arc tliey besIfV Do tliey get along well or otherwise? 
What is the attitude of one toward the (dher? . 

Mr. Bell. Well, of course, it is coni'caled a great deal; Imt^in my experience 
it is not very friendly from the men toward the oflicials. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do the oflicials treat them with courtesy and con- 
sideration? 

' Mr. Bell. Well, the dealings with the comi^any are usually very arbitrary. 
My own experience with them lias not been so unpleasant. I had a little un- 
pleasant experience in IMr. Davis’s olTlce; but, of course, that don't leave any 
feeling on my part. It is all over with. 

i Chairman Walsh. Are you able to state from your observation, running 
through these years, what effect the einployment seems to have upon men? 
Is it an employment tliat is conducive to ambition and forward-moving eco- 
nomically or otherwise? 

Mr. Belt.. I don’t think it is conducive to ambition. I think it has just the 
oi;H>oslte effect. In the first place, lack of sleep puts a man in a state of coma — 
partially, anyway. Ho does not get regular and sullicient rest. And the atti- 
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tilde of <lie men toward the company does not give them much reason to hope 
for much better, although there are men promoted. Some of them are pro- 
moted to good offices; but there is very little hope for them as I have been 
able to learn from the men themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall from your experience — could you-^how 
many men have been promoted from positions of conductors into higher posi- 
tions in the service of tlie company? 

:\rr. Bell. Oh, well, I could name a few who have become superintendents. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state now how they advanced from the position of 
conductor and to what other position they were advanced and how many of 
them there were that you recall? 

]\Ir. Bell. I could not name very many without giving it some thought. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you given it any thought? 

Mr. Bell. Not much. I know several men who are holding district offices 
now \\lio liave been promoted from conductors; hut I do not know what 

(’hairinan Walsh. Well, does the tendency seem to be to favor the men who 
are running upon the road when those promotions come to be made? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I could not tell you in regard to that, because that is some- 
thing I (lid not have occasion to look into. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any appointments to assistant superin- 
tendmicies that have l)(*en other than from the ranks of the men? 

^ir. Bei.l. T do not know wIkto many of the higher ofliciais came from. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know, then, but what they were all appointed 
from tljo ranks, so far as your Information goes? 

Mr. Bell. AVell, I know some of them that were not. Mr. Davis was not a 
cmuluctor. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas he in some other branch of the company’s service? 

Mr. Be[.i.. I do not know. He used to be a railroad man. Mr. Kramer camt 
fi’om outside, and others 

Chairman AA’ai.sii. Pardon me. 

Mr. Bei.l. Tliei'e are others I could not tell you about. I never gave that 
matter any thought. 

('liaiianan AA’alsh. State the manner in which conductors and porters are 
inspected as to tlieir uniforms before drawing their salaries. 

Mr. Bei.l. AA’ell, before you can get your pay you rre called In the district 
superintendent’s office and inspected byr some of the — usually by some of the 
assistant officials; sometimes by the district superintendent himself — the uni- 
lorm, to s(^e if it is in good (‘omlition, and if it is not you are toid to get a new 
one, and If you are passed you are given an order to the cashier to get your 
check. And they give it a pretty thorough inspection, too. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Now, I do not understand exactly about giving you an 
order for your check, A^)u nman that if the uniform does not pass tiie inspec- 
tion that there is some delay about receiving your money, or does that have 
any effect? 

3rr. Bell. T never knew it to, hut I do not know what the orders are given 
for tlie checks unless it would. 

(’onmiissiouer O'Coxxell. AVheir you get an (wder for yonr check, what does 
the order say? • 

Air. Bell. I can not repeat that fnun memory. The (wder can be gotten. It 
is a printed blank, signed by the district superintendent’s otflee. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. I wislj you would please state how a conductor Is dis- 
m issu'd from the service. 

Air. Bell. He Is usually called in and told that he is not wanted any il..:3, 
Ids services are not satisfactory. They have a printed blank to that effect, and 
whether it is a conductor or porter, that is filled out and signed by the district 
superintendent’s office, or whoever is discharging him. 

Cliairinaii AA'alsii. Is it coimuon for conductors and operators to i)rotest 
against their discharge or demand reasons therefor, and if so, are the reasons 
given ? 

Air. Bell. So far as I have investigated, the reason Is given — no reason is 
given — pretty hard to get a reason. 

Chairman AA'alkh. AA'Iiat system has the company for checking the conduct 
of their employees, both as to how tliey act when on the trains and as to the 
handling of the company’s money and turning It in? 

Air. Bell. AA'ell, you ai'e bonded to turn in the money that you receive, and 
for your conduct they have the inspectors and the spotter system — special 
agents they cull them. 
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. Chairman Walsh. Could you give us a description as to how that Is oper- 
ated ? 

Mr. Bkll. The special-agent system? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Belu Well, a special agent, so far as the conductor or porter was sup- 
posed to know, was a passenger, and he spies on the service and reports. You 
are not supposed to know who he is, and If you do get to know him, 1 suppose 
he is not wanted any longer. It is secret service. 

Chairman Waj.sh. When a report Is made against a conductor, has he infor- 
mation given to him as to his claimed dereliction? 

Mr. Bell. He Is called In and the report is read to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he given an opportunity to justify liimself or produce 
countervailing evidence? 

Mr. Bell. He makes a statement nearly always — usually — in writing. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are there cases in which the statement of the conductor 
has been accepted, where there is a contlict between the conductor and the 
special agent? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I have had my word taken in i)reference to the special 
agent’s, but not usually. In fact, I don't believe a special agent’s report is 
any stronger than a passenger’s report, whether it is right or wrong. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your experience with reference to passengers’ 
reports ? 

Mr. Bell. My experience — I was reported on the Burlington for a pjissen- 
ger’s displeasure ; I was taken over to the chief inspector’s ottice and inspecteil 
there, and I was given much more opportunity to listen than to talk. I tt>Id 
them, and truthfully, that the report was not true, but I got five days for it, 
just the same; and Mr. Williams, the assistant inspector, asked me to come 
back when I was in a better humor and talk it over, and I tohi him I was 
asking no mercy from anybody, if it stood that way and that was the way they 
(lid business; and I guess it is there yet. 

(’hairman Walsh. What is the system of insurance carried by the car-service 
men ? 

Mr. Bell. Well, there is — I believe there are thrive companies that are ap- 
provetl by the company. Their solicitors are allowed to work among the men 
and get insurance. You^ign an application tluit gives tim company nutliority to 
dedu(;t it frejm your pay, and it is taken out in i)aymen(s. I believe it is four 
payments during a certain period of time, but I don’t remember what that 
period of time Is. 

(.'hairinan Walsh. Id any instances do the porters act as conductors? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you kuow of any case wliere porters are put in charge 
and the service of conductors dispensed with? 

Mr. Bell. I liave h letter liere, Mr. Walsh [reading] : 

“ The conductors of this district are no doubt ve;’y dissatisfied with general 
working conditions, as doubling out tlie men under the new schedule, wlilch 
was protested ” — I don’t know whetlier I have the rigid, letter there or not. 

On tlie Boston & Maine, or a road from YJoston to Albany — there Is a case 
tlK^re wliere there was a protest [reading] : 

“There are at present about 40 men li^re in this district (Boston) out of 
work. Tlie porters in charge on a number of runs, sim^e the change of time 
and election of President Hustis of *1110 Boston Maine; not only are these 
conductors loafing, with no prosjiects here, but we umh'rstand there is no place 
to transfer to, as no Boston men are to be transferred thlsrfall; bright pros- 
pects, is it not?” 

Commissioner Aishton. INIay I ask the date of (hat letter? 

Mr. Bell. November G, lt)14. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is that all tlie lnformati(#n of lliat yinl you have? 

Mr. Bell. Those are all the letters I liave. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever liad your porters figure on the total 
amount of tips they had. so as to compare them with salaries, to any amount? 

Mr. Bell. No; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else now’ that you care to volunteer that 
lias not been asked, that you would think would throw’ light on the general 
situation In tlie car service of the Pullman Co.? If so, you may state it. 

Mr. Bell. I have some letters here with extracts I might read, in regard to 
conditions of employment. 
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Chairman Walsh. Could you epitomize them? Could you state what they 
are without reading the letters In full? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir; I would not attempt to read the letters in full, because 
there are other things in them that came to me personally, without having any 
bearing on the company’s affairs [reading] ; 

“The conductors of this district are no doubt very dissatisfied” — ^this is 
Boston also — with general working conditions, and doubling up the men under 
the new schedule, which was protested, ami a number of copies of a petition 
sent to the different officials of the company, declariwg that the first-class 
service could not he given without the proper amount of rest and time allowed 
for meals,” and so fortli. 

“ To be sure, it seems strange that every man should not want to go to it at 
once and try and better our miserable conditions, but they seem to lack con- 
fidence. On this district we never had such hard working conditions; men 
work from 16 and 18 hours out of every 24, as the company has doubled the 
men out on the runs, cutting down our laj'-overs for rest, and I un<ler.stand 
this not only applies here, hut in other districts as well. If this is kept up we 
will be physical wre<-ks in u slmrt time. The conductors are very bitter against 
the company and the service in consequence is demoralized. 

“ Are you not in u position to at least bring the matter to the attention of 
I the I. C. C.” — Interstate Ccmnnerce Commission — “relative to the long hours 
the company compels us to make? 

“Can it be that we are wholly at the mercy of tlie company and that they 
are free to work us 18 hours out of 24? Are there not State laws with regard 
to hours of labor? Surely there is some way to cause an investigation into 
our conditions and arouse public sentiment. 

“I am going to expound the principles of federation in an open manner so 
as to help bring tlie organization to a stage of efficiency in as short a time as 
possible. Of <*ours(', I know that by doing this I am putting myself in position 
to be dismissed by this company. But this is not time to stand on the principles 
of Individualism. 

“The conductors are nil very much dissatisfied witli present working condi- 
tions, as we do not get time for rest. Never in my 18 years’ service have 
I ever seen such hard workUig conditions in this district. There seems to be 
no limit as to the number of hours the company sees fit to work us.” 

(Jloinmissloner Alshtox. Is tliat the Boston district, Mr. Bell, that you are 
referring to now? 

Mr. Bei.l. No ; tiiere is Boston and New York 

Chairman Walsh. Give ilie last district, please. 

Commissioner Atshtox. Wliat was the last letter that you read? 

Air. Bell. That was Boston. [Continues reading:] 

“For several years conductors and porters have requested from the Pullman 
Co. increase in pay and better conditions.” This is Jack.^nvillo. “ Petitions 
for increase in salary liave. been made and signed by every conductor in sev- 
eral districts and forwarded to the general manager of the Pullman Co., and the 
Pullman Co. have never made any reply to them. After talking to a large num- 
ber of employees, I send you the following facts nnd figures.” 

This is a record of personal expenses, the balahce of this, on the road. 

Chairman Walsh. Personal expenSips on the road? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that might be enlightening. Could you briefly state 
what‘ they are? 

Air. Bell. Wouhl you like that In detail, Air. Walsh? It is two pages, and 
it has a summary here, a recapitulation. 

Chairman Walsh. We have been trying to get, as w’e have gone along, what 
the expenditures were, and if it is well stated there, if it meets with what you 
believe are the facts,,, why, you way read it. Do you have a summary? 

Air. Bell. I have a summary. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Well, then, give us the summary. 

Air. Bell. Let us .see. I tlon’t remember the — here is a summary relative to 
just what is stated there [reads! : 

“ On many of the day runs the men are required to run every day without 
relief and lay-over. On relief runs the men, when relief is due as allowed by 
tlie company, are required to report, to protect their runs, until sure that a man 
has been assigned to relieve them. But, in many Instances throughout the sys- 
tem, men run two to three months, being compelled to miss several reliefs with- 
out pay for that relief time. On the Pullman buffet cars employees must pay 
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full prl<» for all meals — the same prices as are charged to the passengers. Am 
sending you several reports of runs and expenses of same.” 

Here are 9 breakfasts away from home $5; dinner at home, supi>er at home — 
that is relief — 9 meals, at 50 cents for trips, $4.50. Six trips a month, $27. % 

Another place, 7 meals at 50 cents, including street car, tips, etc., ^.50 ; one 
room, 60 cents--^4. That is the shorter trips. 

I And I will say, further, that it is compulsory to tip waiters on dining-room 
cars to get service, just as much for the crew as it is for passengers. 

I Eight trips per month, $28; four days at home each month. 1 will not read 
you the rest of that, because I will submit this to you, and you can have it. 

Here is a summary of 6 meals at 60 cents per trip, $3; 10 trips per month, 
$30. And In his summary, Ids conclusion, “Uniform, pro rata, $2; insurance 
(health and accident), $3; groceries, meats, and so forth, at home, $25; house 
rent (house not heated), $18; water, light, and fuel, $4; lodge dues, $1 ; laun- 
dry, shirts, collars, and cuffs, $4 — 57 ” ; and to that ad<I meals and room away 
from home. That Is his cost of living at home. 

Chairman Walsh. I can't hoar you. What did you say there, just at tlie last? 

Mr. Bell. I say that was his living expenses at home. He says, add to that 
expenses away from home — add what it cosUs him to live. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you added that to it? 

' ISIr, Bell. No; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; go ahea<l. 

Mr. Bell. Do you wish to take tlds? 

Chairman Walsie. Yes; you may haml that np. 

/ (Statement handed to Chairman Walsh.) 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever figured out the actual living expenses of a 
Pullman conductor? 

Mi\ Bell. I never ko])t account of my own. It always took all I made, so I 
knew how much it was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, this man seem.s to have figured It up at $57. 

^ Mr. Bell. At home. 

Chairman Walsh. At home. Then he must add meals and room away from 
home. 

Mr. Bell. Well, there is tlte report of the rest of it on the sheets. 

Chairman Walsh. Th» record of the rest of it is where? 

;Mr. Bell. That is his expenses away from home on those sheets. Here is 
another conductor [reads] : 

“ I can not get by — I can, by being economical, get by on $G a trip, or $1.50 
per day, which totals $30 per month. They even charge extra for bread and 
butter on the diner now. The men who are the same — the men who are on the 
same train from Omaha to Oakland claim their ex]>ensos equal that or a little 
more. Of course, tlie conductors who operate on the Santa Pe get their meals 
for 25 cents, whore have to pay half rate.” 

, That is all I have on that, Mr. Walsh. , 

Chairman Walsh, Commissioner Ballard w'ould like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Ballated. You spoke in a letter that yoEi read, November, 1914, 
from the Boston & Maine, of tHe conditions. Were those conditions caused be- 
cause the Boston & Maine changed the sclu^ule and laid off a great many men, 
and a great many conductors were thrown out of work, or what was the reason? 

Mr. Bell. His reason given there A^ils that the conductors were taken off and 
the porters put In charge. • 

Commissioner Ballabd. Porters put in charge of the cars? • 

Mr. Betx. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballabd. You say, on the buffet cars they charge the porter in 
charge the same price for meals as they do the passenger? 

, Mr. Bell. Charge the porter and conductor-* — , 

Commissioner Ballabd (interrupting). The porter and conductor. Is that 
the porter 

\ Mr. Bell (interrupting). That Is, for meals. 

Commissioner Ballabd (continuing). For meals. Is that the porter that 
cooks the meals himself? 

Mr. Bell. He or any other Pullman employee that eats from that buffet. 

Commissioner Ballard. Then the porter that cooks the meals pays the whole 
price of tlie meals that he cooks for himself? 

Mr. Bell. That is my understanding, according to the letter. I do not know 
whether there are any exceptions. 
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Commissioner Baixabd. The cook who could not take care of himself is a 
pretty poor cook. 

Mr. Bkll. That Is their good fortune, and not anything that the company 
aWows him. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do they generally put on old or young men on these 
runs — these Pullman runs — the conductors? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they will take any man that looks good to them, if he is 25 
years of age. 

Commissioner Ballard. Are they generally young or q]d men? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they are pretty well mixed as to age. 

Commissioner Ballard. You say that you used to go to the hotels and to the 
Pullman rooms to stay, you yourself. Do the hotels give the conductors reduced 
rates? 

Mr. Bell. Many hotels will give you a room without charge. 

Commissioner Ballard, Well, do tliey expect tlie conductor then to recom- 
mend the hotel, or Is there any reason for it? Why do they give the conductors 
the room? 

Mr. Bell. I suppose they do. They never said anything to me about it. 

Commi.ssioner Ballard. Y^oii used to get your hotel rooms free of charge? 

Mr. Bell. In some places. 

Commissioner Ballard. The porter and tlie conductor on the car, would not 
they ever — the porter ever tell the conductor that he had a good run or a bad 
run with regard to tips? Did they ever mention tips to the conductor? 

Mr. Bell. They made that expression ; yes. 

Comniissioiier Ballard. That tliey had a good run this trip, or a poor run? 

Mr. Bell, Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did it ever occur to you to ask how much he had 
made on any one of those trips? 

Air. Bell. No. I did not. 

Commissioner Ballard. Never did ask how much he made? 

>fr. Bell, I never did ask. I was not— I never attempted to make — take 
any statistics from It, and I never put it down. 

Commissioner Ballard. You do not know what they would make on a good 
run, or about what they would make on a bad run at all? 

Mr. Bell. No. I know what salary they got ; the rest, I did not. 

Commissioner Ballard. When the portin’ talked about having a good run, it 
did not occur to you to ask how mucli he nad ma<le? 

Mr. Bell. Wliether it occurred to me or not, I never did. I seldom — that wjls 
his own private business; 

Commissioner Ballard. I notice in these expenses you have hero, 10 trips 
per month at $4 per trip, making .$40 for the 10 trips; that would lie .$40 if a 
man made 10 trips. Then at liome it seems to be $28. 

Mr. Bell. That was his living expenses at homo. 

Commissioner Ballard. That, then, would make his expenses about $08 ; that 
would include probably most of Ids salary? 

Mr. Bell. According to what he gives there. Take it in Chicago and many 
cities a man can not get rent for wliat he gives there. I haven’t had that good 
fortune. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is ak. 

(’hairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the portei-s divide tips with the conductors? 

Mi;; Bell. I never knew of a case like that; I do not think anybody else 
does. rt 

Commissioner O’Connell. At these places at the terminals where they have 
sleeping facilities, do they also have facilities there for porters, or do they 
occupy the same rooms? 

Mr. Bell. No; tli<‘y do not occupy the .same rooms. In St. Louis there is a 
room for the porters — a separate room. I never was in it. In some places 
they use cars, and there are other places where they have some rooms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever been any place where the porters 
and the conductors occujiy the same rooms? 

Mr. Bell. No ; unless they sleep in the car while laying over. 

(’ommissioner 0 ’C:onnell. What is the wage of a buffet porter w’here he Is 
supposed to act as cook and waiter and porter? 

>Ir. I?f:ll. I do not know that, Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where they run a buffet car on a train with other 
cars attached, Is it part of the duty of the porter of other cars to go into the 
buffet car and help serve there, In addition to w’orking their own car? 
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Mr. Bfxl. Only In cases of emergency. They can go in there and get pro- 
visions for the passengers in their own cars and take them to the car. But 
they seldom go in the car and help the buffet porter in his own car. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no extra compensation of any kind whal^! 
ever if he does go into the other car? 

Mr. Bell. Not unless he gets It from the passengers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever taken up with, or thought of tak- 
ing up with, the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation the ques- 
tion of having that boa»o*d take up with the Pullman Co. the questions of griev- 
ances in behalf of conductors and porters? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I have not. I — I do not quite 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do j'oii understand the laws under which the 
board is operating, now known as the Newlands Act, formerly the Erdraan Act, 
under which the organizations engaged in interstate commerce — this board acts 
as mediator between the workman and the employer in the adjustment of 
disputes? 

]Mr. Bell. I have read extracts from this. They were smit me by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and by the Bureau of Labor. 

C’ommissioner O’Connell. This is not under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is separate entirely. 

]Mr. Bell. Well, but they sent me extracts of the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have never looked into the matter as to 
whether the employment under which condiKtors and porters are working 
would properly come under the jurisdiction of that department? 

Mr. Bell. I never went into that, to tell how nuK'h there was to it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you got one of those orders you say is given 
to the conductor, ordering the paymaster to pay him if he has passed the 
inspector and had his uniform inspected? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have not got one of those? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir: I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever received one of those yourself? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I received one almost every time I was paid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Almost. Does it occur every time men are paid? 

Mr. Bell. It is suppot^ed to occur every time they are paid. But cashiers 
have given me my checks without giving me that slip. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then it is not a fixed rule or custom that you 
should pass examination before you are paid? 

Mr. Bell. It is a fixed rule, but 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Not enforced? 

Mr. Bell. It is, sometimes, business transacted differently with some men. 
In my case where I got it without the order was where I had very little time 
to get to the cashief and had almost no time in the office while the cashiers 
were on duty. » 

Commissioner O’Connell. TTiuler what circumstances would the paymaster 
refuse to pay you your month’s salary? 

Mr. Bell. I do not know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. MMuld he have any right to do it under any cir- 
cumstances? • 

Mr. Bell. I do not know whether he would or not. I don’t think he would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose fin inspector found your uniform with no 
buttons on and a lot of things the trouble with it; what would he do with*you 
before you went to the paymaster? Would he give you an o>der so you could 
get your pay, or would he hold up the pay until you got the buttons put on 
your clothes, or what? 

Mr. Bell. No; he would give you an order to get your uniform put in condi- 
tion. And I suppose he would give ytni an ord(**- for yonr i^y at the same time. 
I do not think they would attempt to hold out your pay. They know better 
than that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They would give you warning not to appear in 
that condition again? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. That is as far as I could tell about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton, did you have some questions? 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes. I would like to ask one or two questions, Mr. 
Bell. 

I have forgotten whether you testified or read from the , correspondence re- 
garding the number of hours work in every 24-hour period ; 16 to 18, was it, 
that conductors were required to work in 24 hours? 
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Mr. Bell. Yes. I road that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was read from correspondence? Is that a 
||ict, from your personal knowledge, on any large number of runs, or any runs? 
'^Mr. Bell. Well, there are many runs where you have to work from 26 — 
well, say from 20 to 60 hours. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, those are the long runs? 

Mr. Bell. Those are the long runs. 

Commissioner Aishton. To the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Bell. But tiie runs he has reference to are not^long runs, because the 
runs wliere he was running were not long runs. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tiiose run,s were short runs, what you call one*niglit 
runs? 

Mr. Bm.L. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. What would be the general average of work on 
runs of tliat kin<l as to lay-over? Would he ordinarily get several hours 
lay-over at the end of his riin? 

Mr. Bell. I should .iudge on tliose runs he would go in about 7 or 8 o’clock 
in the morning and leave in the evening, probably from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

Commissioner Aishton. From 8 to 10 o’clock. And arrive at destination, the 
home terminal, the following morning? 

Mr. Bell. The following morning. 

Commissioner OX’onnell. Tiien what is the practice with regard to the 
lay-over? AVhen will lie go out again, ordinarily? 

JMr. Bkle. The following evening. 

Commissioner Aishton. H(‘ would go out the following evening? 

l\Ir. Bell. Supiiosed to go out every evening except wlien he lias a relief. 

Commissioner Aishton. He lias stated reliefs, has he not, that are provided, 
and that are granted? 

jMr. Bell. He has not stati'd la'liefs. They are only reliefs, but you know 
reliefs are customary wilfi the company that you are supposed to have a 
certain number of reliefs on short run.s, and on long runs you liave lay-overs. 

Commissioner Aishton. How many reliefs wouhl a man ordinarily get on 
what you would call a one-night run, in a month, say? 

Mr. Bell. It is usually one round trip a moiitli. That is what it amounts to; 
sometimes that is divided. 

Commissioner Aishton. One round tih'p a month? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now. on the long runs, if you take the Pacific 
const runs, say, tliat occupy tliree days, a man reaches San Francisco, how 
long does he ordinarily lay over there before he comes out? 

Mr. Bell. Tliey are there sometime.s ov<t niglit; some of the runs I believe 
leave there the same day. Tliere was a change in that, but I do not know 
Just what tliat is. Tliey used to lx* tliore over niglit, and they used to be 
there sometimes — in I^os Angeles — two nights. 

Commissioner Aishton, On arrival at the home terminai, what is tlie prac- 
tice on tliat class of runs, say a ^uiri from Cldcago to Sun Francisco, when a 
man arrives at (diicago, what opiiortimity docs he generally have to rest? 
Possibly you may not be able — I.tbiiik testimony was given yesterday — if 
you are not familiar with it. 

Mr. Bell. I could not tell you ; but t1vi*re is plenty of testimony on that by 
men 

Commissioner ^Vishton. 48 to 64 liour.s, I believe, is tlie testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Sixty-eiglit hours. 

Commissioner Aishton. Sixly-eiglit lioiirs; the testimony was given yes- 
terday. 

Referring to this matter of sidistitution of porters for conductors, as re- 
ferred to in a very "large numlier of letters that you read, Mr. Bell, is it not a 
fact that on the Boston & IMaine Railroad, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and a number of those tliat are commonly called “summer-resort rail- 
roads,” it is customary to put conductors on tliose same cars in the month of 
May and generally continue them until the month of September or October, 
and through the summer-resort busines.s, and through the balance of tlio year 
the travel is very thin, the number of cars that run in that territory very 
limited, and is tliat not possibly the cause of dissatisfaction that was referred 
to in those letters rather than to any act of the company trying to bring about 
the present conditions? 
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IMr. Bell. I know that Boston is a district where they use a jjreat many 
more conductors during the summer than they do in tlie winter. The custoin 
has been to transfer many conductors to other parts of the country during the 
winter season. I do not know how the travel is in that section during the 
winter. 

Commissioner Aishton. Is it not fair to assume tliat that same condition 
prevailed, in rather accentuated form, last 0(‘tol)er on account of tlie depression 
of business everywhere, and that it is i)ossil)le tliat the faiiure to transfer tin; 
conductors was due to the condition rather than any desire to i)ut more men 
out of employment? 

Mr. Bell. I don’t know as to that; that is a question. As I never was in 
that section very mucli, I do not know wliat tlie conditions of travel are during 
the year. 

Commissioner Atshton. I have forgotten, IVIr. Bell, just what your testimony 
was as to your last service with the rullnuiu Co. at the time you were dis- 
charged for various reasons. What was the last date you worked for the 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Bell. August 25, 1913. 

Commissioner Atshton. 1913? 

Mr. Belt.. Yes, sir. 

CommivSsioner Aishton. So that your knowledge of the conditions .siiuT* that 
date has been from the correspondenee you liave had with tlie various parties? 

Mr. Bell. From correspondence and interviews. 

Commissioner Aishton. You worked for tlie Pullman Co. three different 
periods, I believe; once in tlie Dearborn Station, where you left for certain 
reasons of your own ; then you resouglit employment witli tliem and was em- 
ployed as a Pullman conductor for 2 years or 18 moiitlis? 

INIr, Bell. About 25 months. 

Commissioner Aishton. About 25 montl)s? 

IMr. Bell. Yes. 

CNunniissloner Aishton. Tlien you were in .some otlier lini' of Imsiness fur a 
period of how long? 

IMr. Beli.. After being a conductor, do you mean? 

Cominissioncr Aishton. Yes. 

INir. Bell. About six .years. 

Commissioner Aishton. You left tlra service of your own accord, I believe? 

IMr. Bei.l. Yes. 

Coiunilssionor Alsjiton. And was in some other line of business six years? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And then you sought employment again with the 
Pullman Co. as conductor? 

Mr. Betx. Yes. 

Commissioner AittirroN. Wliat was the — may I ask — I do not want to be 
personal at all and you need not answer if you do iy>t want to. 

Mr. Bell. Y’^ou can ask me any question you wish, and when you ask me 
something that I do not wish to answer, the chairiuaii will have to <>v('rrule im*. 

Commissioner Aishton. What I want to get at is why did you go to work 
for tlie Pullman Co. again? Did you consider tlie emiiloyiiient desirable at 
that time? * 

IMr, Bell. I resigned as conductor to go into imsiness for inysodf. I was in 
business for m.yHelf six years and soifl out, and I went hack with the company 
after — tills was in June, and I tliouglit I would go hack and sta.y until sindng. 
What I had in mind in the spring did not materialize, and I stayed until they 
did not want me any longer, titen I (piit. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is all, tliank you, I\rr. Bell. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballanl has another question. 

Commissioner Ballard. I was just going t<^ ask you : JiVhen you were dis- 
missed the last time were you organizing a union among tlie conductors and 
porters? 

Mr. Beli^ Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you are still doing that, are you? 

;Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is your profession now? 

^Ir. Bell. I am secretary of the organization. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do you tliink that tlie secretary of a union — that you 
being secretary of the union it would be difficult to find men complaining of the 
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company? Do you think it wouUl be difficult to get men to sign j^etltlons for 
almost anything? 

Mr. Bell. I know it is not, but when men write voluntarily I do not see that 
the secretary has anything to do with It but to read it. 

Commissioner Ballard. You think then those letters you have read were not 
solicited or inspired letters, but just the honest statement of the feelings of 
the men? 

Mr. Bell. They were not asked for by me. 

Commissioner Ballard. They were in no way Inspired^'or sought for? 

Mr. Bell. Not that I know of; they did not come tliat way to me, I know. 

Commissioner Ballard. Are they all of tliein addressed to you? 

Mr. Bell. I believe all that were read are addressed to me. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all, Mr. Bell. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennox. Mr. Bell, is a rullman conductor under the charge 
or direction of tlie train conductor? 

Mr. Bell. That is your instructions. If you go to do anything in regard to 
the pass(‘ngers or anytiung, you are supposed to consult tiie train conductor. 

Commissioner I.ennox. Do the Pullman comluctors take up the tickets of 
passengers, or do(‘S the train conductor always take them up? I mean the 
transportation tickets; I don't mean the Pullman tickets; but the transporta- 
tion tickets? 

Mr. Bell. On the Pennsylvania ami on the Santa Fe, on most all of the 
trains, the Pullman conductor takes the transportation in tlio Pullman cars. 
On otlier roads, the train conductor is supposed to take up the transportation, 
and usually does leaving the terminals, but passengers getting on after that, 
their transportation is in most cases Iift<Ml hy the Pullman conductor. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can y()u tell ns as to the number of hours per month 
served on trains as to the conductor compared with the Pullman conductor? 
Have you made out that schedule? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you such figures to submit to us? 

Jlr. Bell. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, will you do so? Will you ascertain and sub- 
mit a statement to this commission as to the number of hours, as a general 
proposition, worked hy the Ihillman — train conductor — timt is, that he is on 
the train, not somewliere else — and the number of hours served by the Pull- 
man concluctor? Can you do that? 

Mr. Bell. I could not do that accurately. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, we do not want it unless it is accurate; at least 
I do not. 

Mr. Bell. Well, for this reason, in going from here to Denver— we will take 
the Burlington. You leave here on No. 3 and go to Denver. You are on the 
road about 30 hours. You have five train conductors. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know; but the others serve a certain number of 
hours, and you say you serve 30 hours? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. It seems jis though there should be some way to 
ascertain the number of hours served by each in tlie month or in the week 
or 

Mr. Bell (interrupting). But that train conductor goes from Chicago to 
Burlington and lays over there, and after getting a certain amount of rest he 
comes back to r_5dcago. He may go buck there again and meet the Pullman 
conductor again by tlie time you get back from Denver. That is what makes it 
difficult to tell. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, can you submit a statement as to the number 
of hours per month that the Puliman conductor is usually on the trains? 

Mr. Bell. I can tell you how many hours a month he Is on the train on cer- 
tain runs, and you can 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, give us that .statement, when you can. 

(Witness subsequently furnished information desired. It appears among 
the exhibits at the end of this subject as “Bell exhibit.”) 

Commissioner Aishton. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Jlr. Bell, you are familiar with the work and re- 
sponsibility of both the train and Pullman conductors? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Aishton. Does the Pullman conductor have any responsibility 
whatever for passing? on the validity of transportation; that is, if he 

Mr. Bkll (interrupting,'). Plea.se a.sk that again. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does the Pullman conductor have any responsibility 
or any jurisdiction as to the acceptance or rejection of the tran.sportation that 
may be offered by a passenger — railroad transportation? 

Mr. Bell. He is not supposed to have anything to say about the transporta- 
tion at all. 

Commissioner Aisii'^n. He simply collects dhe transportation for the action 
of the train conductor in passing on it and .seeing whether it is valid or invalid 
or right? 

]\rr. Bell. Y^es. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does the Pullman conductor have anything to do 
with tlie handling of the orders connected with the movement of that train or 
the op(‘i’aiion of the train? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Nothing whatever? 

Mr. Bej.l. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. In other words, the Pullman conductor’s responsi- 
bility is limited to .seeing tliat the revenue due the Pullman Co. for seats, 
berths, or rooms is collected a)id properly reported to the company — to seeing 
that tlie porters under his charge carry out tlmir duties properly, that the cars 
are ventilated, and anything el.'^e? 

Mr. Bell. He is supposed to liave complete supervision of the Pullman 
service, really, without any authority. He has no authority even to put a 
passenger out of the car for refusing to pay their Pullman fare, even if they 
have paid their railroad fare. 

Commi.ssiuner Aishton. And the train conductor, in other words, is the man 
they would have to 

Mr. Bei.l (interrupting). You are in.striioted to see the train conductor be- 
fore you take any action — any action of any importance. I was told by Mr. 
Ryan, tlie a.ssislant superintendent at St. Louis, that I had no right to give 
a passenger any information without iii'st seeing the train conductor. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think Unit is all, Mr. Clmirman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Gaeret.son. Mr. l*>en, is it not a fact that on those lines where 
Pullman conductors are ivipiired to lift tran.sportation and pass it on to the 
train conductors, that if tliey accei>t traiLsportatioii that is wrong, they are 
regularly disciplined for so acce|)tiug it? 

Mr. Bell. I do not understand, IMr. Garret.son. 

Commissioner Gaiuuotson. On th<>se lines where the regulations of the rail- 
way company, as on the Pennsylvania, requires the Ihillman conductor to lift 
tlie train transportation, if he makes an error accepting- outlawed trans- 
portation, he is liable for di.scipline therefor? 

Mr. Bell. Tliey certainly are. 

(-Jommissioiier Gakretson. In other words, they have all the responsibility 
for doing those things and get no pay for jt? 

^Ir. Bell. Yes. They get dlsciiilined for anything that leads to trouble in 
that respect. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Is tliere* not a very large number of local-service 
short linos in the Pullman service, as, for instance, Chicago to Des Moines, 
Chicago to Ottumwa or Burlington, and similar runs, that ^ Pullman conduc- 
tor never has his foot on tlie car in at least one direction, and sometimes 
more? That the porter handles everything 

Mr. Bell. I did not get the question. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That the porter handles the •transportation with- 
out any conductor on those runs in at least one of those directions, and some- 
times both? 

I\Ir. Bell. There are some place.s, some runs, vviiere the porter handles both 
in one direction ; sometimes there is a conductor part of the way, and some- 
times no conductor. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Well, a very considerable number where there i.s 
no conductor in one direction? 

Mr. Bell. There are some; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabket.son. What line were you on, Mr. Bell? What Pull- 
man line? 
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Mr. Bell. Well, I have been on several, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Well, name them. 

Mr. Bell. Well, I ran on the Burlington. 

Commissioner G^uiretson. Between here anil Denver? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. I have been on the Northwestern. 

Commissioner Garretson. Omaha or Denver? 

Mr. Bell. I have been to Boone on the Nortliwesterii. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wiiat is that? 

Mr. Bell. Boone, Iowa. 

Commissioner Garretson. Boone? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. One of the short lines? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. On the Chicago & Alton 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). t5t. Louis or Kansas City? 

IMr. Beta. Both. 

Commissioner Garretson. Both. 

Mr. Bell. On the Burlington to Kansas Ciiy. On the Ihirlinglon to T.ineoln. 
On tlie Rock Island to Sioux Falls. On tlie ohl Wisconsin Central to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; and all over the Illinois Central. 

Commissioner Garretson. South or west? 

Mr. Bell. Both ways. 

Commissioner Garretson. New Orleans on the south? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Omaha and Sioux City west? 

Mr. Bell. I have been to Sioux Falls and Oiiialia west, and soutli to Cairo, 
to New Orleans, to St. Louis. 1 have been on tlie Big Four to Cincinnati ; on 
.the Monon to Cincinnati; on the Wahasli to Detroit; on the ^Michigan Central 
to Buffalo; on tlie — I guess it is™G. 11. I. & P. to ^lackinaw, IMich. ; on the 
Y. & M. V.; on tlie Southern Pacific; on the Santa Fe 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Now, llie Santa Fe were? San 
Diego or Los Angeles or Frisco? 

Mr. Bell. I was out in Arizona — out there aiul l^ack. Some of those roads 
I have made only one trip on. 

Commissioner Garretson. On tlu^ sliort lines that you were on, were most 
of them 

Mr. Bell (interrupting). Sir? 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Seven-day runs iwually? 

Mr. Bell. Well, those short lines, you are sui>posed to have one li’ip a month 
relief; some run two. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wliere the car rims seven days to the woelc? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sr. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whatever the calendar days of the month are? 

Mr. Belt>. Yes. 

CommiSHoner Garretson. ^.With one relief trip a montli? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I. was on Illinois Ceutrai to Oniaiia runs, and liave l>een on 
31 nights a month when there were that nuiny nights in the month. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you get any extra pay if you ilid not have a 
relief trip? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tf you took more than tlH‘ one roliiT trip that is 
arranged for, yonr pay is dockeii for it ? * 

Mr. Bell. If you get your relief that Is on tlie schedule, why, tluit Is not 
docked. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if you take another relief trip, if yon have a 
relief run for you, another trip besiiles tlie one arranged for, do tliey dock you 
for that? 

Mr. Bell. Tliey do»not have th.^se. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y'ou cun not get relief, then, on yonr own 
Initiative? 

]\Ir. Bell. You can get off ; yes. You lose that time. 

Commssioner Garretson. But they dock you the time? 

Mr. Bell. Certainly. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. What is the average mimher of trips that a con- 
ductor makes, for instance, over the Santa Fe to Los Angeles from here? 
How many hours are used from here there? 

Mr. Bell. It is approximately (30 liours. 
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Commlsslonf^r Garretson. How much lay-over does he have either at Los 
An^reles or Frisco? 

Mr. Bell. I think he is there overnight now. It depends on what time he 
gets in. 

Commissioner Garretson. So he puts in 120 hours on the trip on the train? 

Mr. Bell. Approximately ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long a lay-over does he have here when he 
comes back? 

Mr. Bell. I could .m)t tell you accurately, IVIr. Garretson. That was given 
In evidence here yesterday, I believe. I believe it was something like 60 
hours. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sixty hours? 

Mr. Bell. Something like that ; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then he puts in two sixties on a trip and has one 
sixty off? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. Well, he has a lay-over at the other end,. 

Commissioner Garretson. Could you furnish ns a definite statement of those 
runs, we will say where a ina?! is allowed one trip off during a 30-day month? 
Take the actual run us the imin is required to make it and the time he has 
off. 

Mr. Bell. I couhl malco it accurately if I had the itinerary of the run that 
the company uses. 

Commissioner Garretson. W('11, I supposed possibly that might he available 
to you? 

IMr. Bell. Not to me, I don’t think; the commission could get it. 

Commissioner Garretson. T>o you know anything about the Chicago- Jersey 
City or New York run — time on and off? 

Mr. Bell. The men are here; some of them arc here overnight qn<l some of 
them are here all day. 

Coinmis.sioner Garretson. That is made V>y men whoso home lay-over Is 
Jersey? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do yon know how many hours off they have 
there ? 

IMr. Bell. Not exactly ; no. 

Commissioner G vri’.etson. Can yon tell on the Chicago-Los Angeles run, or 
the Chicago-Frlsco nm, or tlio Chicago- Portland, or the Chicago-Soattle, how 
nnany meals during the month a man has to buy away from home? Can you 
furnish definite information on that and the prices he has to pay? 

Mr. Bell. I could not give you that accurately, :Mr. Garretson, because it 
A aides some. 

Commissioner Garretson. You could not get it from the men who are on 
those runs and furnish it? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I osin giA’e it. • 

Commissioner Garretson. Will you do so? 

IMr. Bell. When do you want that produced? 

Commissioner Garretson. 'Well, as .soon as yon conveniently can. 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I will giveTt. 

(See “Bell exhihit,” at end of tins sulfjoct.) 

Commissioner Garretson. The question was asked you a little while ago in 
regard to conductors finding out wlflit the income was from tips. If the con- 
ductor on the car asked his porter about four or five times as to what 1ms col- 
lections were, what conclusion would the porter probably arrive at? 

Mr. Bell. I have an idea tliat he would think that the conductor wante<l to 
furnish information to the company. I don’t see what other reason he would 
have. 

Commissioner Garretson. Or squeeze his bit from him^ 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact that conductors of cars avoid ask- 
ing such questions on just those grounds? 

Mr. Bell. I always avoided it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there a .strong belief on the part of tlie con- 
ductors an<l ixirters in the Pullman .service that each is induced to furnish In- 
formation about the other, or is there? 

Mr. Bell. It is encouraged. 

Commissioner Garretson. How Is that? 
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I\rr. Bell. That is encouraged. 

Commissioner Garrktson. And the men are aware of the fact, are they? 

]\Ir. Bell. That is their expression. I have heard it frequently. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Among the Pullman conductors what is the gen- 
eral impression as to the line of conduct that brings promotions in the com- 
pany’s service? 

Mr. Bell. A pull — influence. 

Commissioner Garhetson. And is it the general belief that anything else will 
bring it? • 

Mr. Bell. I don’t know as to that. It may be that special service would. 

I don't know. I never pried into those things. I am above that. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Does the company give service letters when they 
discharge men? 

Mr. Bell. I think it would be a souvenir if they did. I never knew one. 

Commissioner Garhetson. What is that? 

Mr, Bell. I think it would be a souvenir if they did. I never saw one or 
heard of one. 

Commissioner Garhetson, Then there is no cause of leaving stated in a 
service letter? 

]Mr. Bell. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it a fact tlmt there have been a continuous 
effort on the part of the Pullman conductors, as well as the porters, lor very 
many years past to rerfoct an organization among themselves? 

Mr. Bell. \’ery often ; several times. 

(Commissioner Garhetson. Or in connection with others? 

Mr. Bell. Very often. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Is it not a general subject of comment froin the 
Pullman men to the train-service men that they desire to either organize inde- 
pendently or by being attached with one of the other train-service organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they have expressed desires for both — either way. 

(’,’ommissioncT Garretson. Is it not a fact that Pullnian conductors have made 
appeal after appeal to the train-service organizations to take them into mem- 
bership and organize them? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir ; it has. ' 

Commissioner Garretson. Has the dircharge of the people who were in 
charge of such movement invariably 

Mr. Bell. I did not get that. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Has the discharge of the men who were connected 
with tiie efforts to alliliate witli the other train-service organizations always 
been folio weil by discharge? 

Mr. Bell. Tliose men liave been gotten rid of. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are not in the service if they are known? 

3Ir. Bell. No ; they are undesirable citizens. 

C<niimissioner Garretson! Is it not a fact that the conditions existing in 
regard to discliarge in the IHillmaii service at the present time are exactly as 
they were on the railroads before the employees were organized? 

Mr. Bell. I tliink so; as far as I cun learn, they are much the same. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever known of an instance where a dis- 
trict superintendent discharged a conductor or porter where that decision was 
reversed by a superior officer on accouDv of elforts made on his behalf by 
himself? 

Mr. Bell. I have known of cases where they have been reinstated on account 
of tlie efforts of somebody, but whether on the elforts of lliemselves, or some 
outside influence, I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has tlie man any chance of appeal above the offl- 
cer discharging him? 

Mr. Bell. Yes ; he nas a chance. 

(Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; he has a chance. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Has he got an appeal? 

Mr. Bell. He has the privilege if he can get in and get a liearing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can he get a hearing in practical experience? Is 
tliat right recognized? 

Mr. Bell. It Is the opinion among the men that they might as well not try, 
and many give up because they think it is useless to try, I have known of 
those cases. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Have yon ever seen any results from it in the way 
of reversal of decisions? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; there has been. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where the man used no political or business in- 
fluence, but simply depended upon his own efforts? 

Mr. Bell. I do not know of a case of that kind ; I would not say that there 
was not; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson, That is all. 

Commissioner Atshton. I think you said, Mr. Bell, in your testimony, that 
you yourself appealed a case to an oilicer at one time, did you not? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Possibly I was mistaken. 

]\Ir. Bell. You are mistaken in that; I never appealed. 

Commissioner Atshton. But as a matter of fact, if a man is discharged by 
an assistant superintendent, or whoever has that power in the Pullman Co., 
he has the right of appeal to certain officers of the company — to Mr. Davis? 

I\Ir. Bell. ^Ir. Davis's office, as I understand it, is always final on that; he 
passes on all discharges, I understaml, and, of course, you always have the 
privilege of seeing ]Mr. Davis, even when you would rather not see him. 

Commissioner Aishton. You do not know whether there have been cases 
appealed to officers above INIr. Davis in rank, do you? 

Mr. Bell. I have heard of cases; I have no individual knowledge; but I 
liave heard of cases where they were. 

Commissioner Aishton. You read a number of letters from different con- 
ductors who had been discharged or lost their jobs in various parts of the 
country ; you liave no personal knowleilge other than as contained in those 
letters^ as' to the cause of their discharge, or what steps they took to be re- 
instated, or as to taking an appeal? 

Ikir. Bell. I have had some interviews with them personally. 

Commissioner Atshton. You have had interviews with them personally? 

]\Ir. Bell. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. But you have no iiersonal knowledge of their cases, 
other than as you have told us? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I have no means of getting that information. 

Commissioner AisiirdN'. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner C'.arretson would like to ask some more 
(luestions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Since you were discharge<l from the service of the 
Pullman Co., Mr. Bell, have you made application for service elsewhere in 
any capacity? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I have to eat; I am employed now, but not in connection 
with any transportation company. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you applied for any service with trans- 
portation companies? • 

:Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not since? ^ 

]Mr. Bell. I applied to nobody for service. I was told whenever I wanted 
to go to work to come and go*to work. 

Commissioner Garretson. You were tolH what? 

Mr. Bell. I was told whenever I wanted to go to work to come and go to 
work. I have made no application ifny place. I could have gone to work the 
following week if I so desired, or that week, the .same place I am now,* If I 
saw fit. * 

Commissioner Garretson. Not in the transportation service? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thatr is all. 

Jilr. Bell. Mr. Chairman, there are a couple*of letters h^re from porters that 
I would like to read, if I can have permission. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Bell (reading). “At the present I am not with the company’’ — this is 
a Denver porter — “ having resigned last month ” — this was November 23, 1913. 
“ Having resigned last month, the 28th, on account of the drastic red tape and 
charges. They paid me a dollar and a quarter short for August and a dollar for 
September, 1913, besides starting time I claim, where their agent says they 
don’t pay for; that is, I leave Denver for Portland, line 34H» on car, 5 p. ra. ; 
leave Denver 7.05 p. m. They claim my time commences at 12 midnight. That 
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is seven or eight hours caring for their property, making beds, and so forth, 
and no pay. I am for a full-month pay check.” 

“ I trust the movement for better pay and conditions for the porter will be 
successful. I would suggest that if the Pullman Co. does not increase their 
wages to fifty or sixty dollars i)er month we should strive to prevent new men 
from coming into the service, especially those coming from the southern schools, 
until our demands liave been nc(*eded to by the Pullman Co. If need be, send 
circulars to tlie principals of tlie schools explaining the situation just as it is.” 

That is from New York. r 

I have here a financial statement given the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing tliat tl)e company is in position to pay ample salaries to their men. 

Chairman Walsh. How long is that statement? 

Mr. Bell. It is not very long. 

Chairman A\'alsh. Ut‘ad it into the record. 

IMr. Bell (reailing). “The capital stock of the Pullman Co.” 

C/hairman Walsh (interrupting). What is the date of the report? 

Mr. Bell. It is not dated; it is the lust report, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. To the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Bell. Y'es. Tlie dates are on here, and the amounts; tliey appear here. 
[Continues reading:] 

‘‘The capital stock of the Pullman Co. ha.s been increased from $36,()()0,000 in 
1893 to $120,0(X),()<K) in lOl.j. witlioiit the investment of a single dollar by the 
stockholders of the company. That lias been done by the issuance of stock 
dividends of .^IS.OOG.tKK) in 1898, ,$2r),(X»0,000 in 1900, and $20,000,000 in 1910, 
and by the issue of $20,0O0,(KM) in 1899, wliicli is shown in tlie reports of tlie 
Pullman Co. to have lavn an issue for the purchase of property and equii)- 
ment, luit wliich is genei’ally understood to be issued in stock in exchange for 
the stocks of other companies. 

“The total cash investment in llie Pullman Co. is sliown in its report to the 
Interstate (\immerce Commission to liave been $32,001,288. 

” On its inllated caiiitalization of $130,000,000 tlie company pays regular casli 
dividends of 8 per cent, wliicii is equivalent to a dividend of approximately 29 
per cent on the actual casii investment. 

“The Pullman Co. on June 30, 1913, liad a surplus of $3,933,793 and a 
so-called reserve and adju.stinent account amounting to ’$27,844.50. 

‘‘The Pullman Co. has paid to its stoekliolders in <*as]i — in regular cash divi- 
dends — since 1877 at least $iG0.(K)(M)OO. It lias jiaid an extra casli dividend of 
$7,200,000. Tliis is 1898. And in mldition lias pai<l stock dividends amounting 
to $64,000,000, making a total of $231.0(M).000 in dividends viiich lias been paid 
on an actual casli investment of $32,601,238. 

‘‘Even with its inflated capitalization, the stock of the Piillmnn Co. is now 
selling at 155, and the a.ssets of tin* company were listed in 1913 in their 
report to tlie Interstate Coniiiierce ( ' 0111110 x 81011 at $1.56,704,000. 

“ Tlie company lias no bf>n<led deht, and tlie only claimants on tlie property 
of the company are tlie stocklioldm-s." 

Commissioner Aishtox. I wouhl like to ask yon if that statement covers both 
the manufacturing and tlie operatitlg comimnies, or do you know tliat? 

Mr. Bell. Judgingfrom tiie statement, I wouin think it covered both. 

Commissioner Aishtox. That it cVivereil both? 

Mr, Bell. Yes; its entire Cliicago busiiies.s. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you, iMr. Bell. You may be excused. 

l\Ir. Bell. l\Iay’ I make one statement? 

Chairman AYalsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. It was stated y(‘sierday lliat an employee who did anything to 
improve the service was recognizc‘d. I will say that in my own experience 
I got up a ticket and sulunitted it to my superintendent, H. J. Clark, now in 
New Orleans, and he told me he did not think much of it. I seat it through 
the mall to Mr. Aliddler, wlio was chief ticket agent, and they sent for me, 
and in the preseiict* of Mr. Clements and Mr. Davenport I expiuineil that ticket, 
and they only made one objection to it and that was tliey said it was not large 
enough. I said, ” That is one of the thing.s I want to o\ ercome ; you can make 
the ticket a half a mile long if you wish.” The ticket was adopted and they 
not even said ‘‘Thank you.” For my part I never expected anything, but I 
would have l>eeii pleased if they had acknowledged tlie use of it, but they 
never said “ Thank you,” or acknowledged the use of it in any way. 
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Further, I will say that many of the men who have been discharged that 
have been connected with our organization liave found it very ditlicult to g(‘t 
employment since they were discharged. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean in other lines or from the company? 

Mr. Bell. Any line, especially connected with transportation companies. 
Chairman AValsh. That is all ; thank you, Mr. Bell. 

W. H. Burton ; is W. H. Burton here? 

TESTmONY OF MR. WALTER W. BURTON. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. Burton. Walter W. Burton. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are you? 

Mr. Burton. Twenty -seven. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do you reside? 

Mr. Burton. 5009 Wabash Avenue, Ciiieago, Til. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you live<l in the city of Chieago? 

Mr. Burton. I was born and reared here, 
tdiairman Walsh. Did you go to school here? 

IMr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WALSir. What sciiooling <lid you receive? 

^Ir. Burton. A grammar-school education. 

(duiirman Walsh. Did you graduate from the ward schools or go through 
the ward schools? 

IMr. Burton. I graduated from night school ; I took the last gra<le in the 
niglit school. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'hat is your present occupation? 

IMr. Burton. I am a waiter at the ranama Cafe and Bestaiirant, at Thlrly- 
Hfth and State. 

(hiairman AValsh. AVhat time did you leave sclund? At what age did you 
leave school? 

IMr. Burton. About tlie age of 13 or 14. 

Cluiirman AValsh. A\’hat businesses liavo you l)een in since? 

IVir. Burton. AN'ell, have had numerous ijositious since tlieii ; the most im- 
portant was porter. Tli?it is about tlit‘ longest position I lield since. 

Cliairmaii AValsh. A'ou were a Pullihau port<*r, were you? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. AAdioii did you eubu* I he serva-t* of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Burton. I don't rememl)er the exact date; it was in Alareli, I guess. 
About six years ago this IMandi. 

C’lmirman AA'alsh. About six years ago? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. , 

Ciiainiiau AA’AT.sTr. How long di<l you remain in the service? 

IMr. Burton. A little over four years. • 

Cluiirman AValsh. AVliat was your lirst run? 

Mr. Burton. IMy fu’st regular run, I l)ely‘ve, was to Denver, on the Rock 
Island. 

Chairman AValsh. AAMiat is *the practice of the company with reference to 
the assignment of porters wlam tiiey lirst neginV Du tliey assign them to any 
particular service or any particular t^'pe of car? 

Mr. Burton. Usually you are givtai a tourist car, in the district I en- 
tered in. * 

Cliairnuin AA^\lsh. AA'liat salary is paid tourist-car porters? 

IMr. Burton. I believe it is $312.50. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. How much? 

Mr. Burton. About $32.50 ; I would not say for sure. 

(3ialrman AA'alsh. AVhat is paid to tlie standard-car porters? 

Mr. Burton. Twenty -seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman AA^xlsh. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents? 

Mr. Burton. Y^es. 

Chairman AValsii. Do you know wliy more is paid to the tourist-car porters — 
a greater salary — than to the standard-car porters? 

Mr. Burton. There is a good deal more work and you carry a poorer class 
of iieople and you don’t get as much tips. 

Chairman AA^\LS^. Did you run from Cldcago to Denver on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific trains numbered 7 and 8? 

Mr, Burton. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Please stale what that nm was; that is, give the time vou 
were required to teport for duty, the time of leaviug Chicago, your hours to 
sleeping, and the time of arrival, your lay-over in Denver, and the time ydu 
reported in Denver ; give a description of the trip you made. 

]Mr. PniTON. I was supposed to be at the yards bkore 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Before 7 o’clock in the morning? 

]\[r. Burton. Yes, sir; at the Fifty-first Street yards; to set up mv car and 
have it in condition to receive passengers about half an hour before leaving 
time. , 

Chairman Walsh. What was the time of leaving? 

Mr. Bt’kton. As neiir as I remember, it was 9 or 9.30. We were on the road 
one niglit. We left here at 9.30 and arrived at Denver the next afternoon 
about 2.30, I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. What w^ere your hours for sleep on that run? 

Mr. BiutTON. As near as I can remember, we slept one way; that is, either 
going from Chicago to Denver or coming back from Denver to Chicago. We 
were due to go to bed at 10.30 or 11 and were awake at 3; but quite often 
passengers occupying berths in the car would wish to stay awake until after 
tliat hour, and, of course, I would have to wait until they went to bed. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your arriving time in Denver? 

INIr. Bt'rton. About 2.30 in the afternoon. 

Cliaiiunan Waf.sh. What time did you leave here? 

]\Ir. Burton. I left here at 9.30 in the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. 9.30 one morning and got to Denver at 2.30 the next 
afternoon? 

]\rr. Bt'rton. About that ; I am not very sure of that. 

Chairman Walsh. What lay-over did you have in Denver? 

Mr. Burton. Until the following morning. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you report for duty on that morning? 

l\Ir. Bt'rton. About 7 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you leave Denver? 

IMr. Burton. About 9.30. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the hours for sleeping the same? 

Mr. Burton. Yes ; we just slept one way. If we slept en route to Denver, we 
did not sleep coming back. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I do not understanii that; why did you not? 

Mr. Bt-rton. There was one conductor to two cars, and he relieved one man 
on one trip and relieved the other man coming back. There is someone sup- 
posed to be on watch in the car all the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that coming back you did not get anv 
sleep at all? 

Mr. Burton. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. Over what period of time did that e^^tend? 

:Mr. Burton. From 7 o’clock in the morning 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I understand. How long did vou run on 
that run? 

Mr. Burton. I gue.ss about three or four months, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that condition exist during the entire time you ran 
on it? 

Mr. Burton. Yes ; that is about the regular time of sleeping. 

Ciiairman Burton. What was the reguiar time you ran on that run? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t understand. 

Chairman Wa^sh. During what period did you have that run? 

Mr. Burton. I entered the service in March and it was about three months 
before I got the run — before I went on to the run. 

Chairman Walsh. That was during the early part of your service with the 
Pullman Co., was it? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you later run on Rock Island 5 and G, between Denver 
and Chicago? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you report at the yards? 

Mr. Burton. I reported at the yards at 5.30. 

Chairman Walsh. In the evening? 

^Ir. Burton. Yes ; p. m. 

Chairman Walsh. What lime would Ihe train leave? 

Mr. Burton. About 10.30 at night. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why were you required to report at. such an early hour 
prior to the time of the departure of the train? 

Mr. Bitbton. Tlie car e(iuipment was kept in the storeroom at the yards, and 
the storeroom closed between 5.30 and 6 o'clock, and all porters leaving at night 
were supposed to be there before the storeroom closed ; if not, they could not 
go out. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give us all of the duties you were required to perform 
before your train left. 

]Mr. Burton. The ca» was to be set up ; that is, put combs and brushes and 
water glasses — drinking glasses — and making down most of tlie beds, probably 
leaving open one or two sections, and keeping watch over the car until she 
backed up into the station that night, and seeing that everything was clean and 
checking up the linen and counting all of the equipment on the car and seeing 
that everything was in order. 

Chairman Walsh. How may nights were you on the road, on 5 and 6 between 
Denver and Chicago? 

Mr. Burton. That is a two-night train. 

Chairman Walsh. What time was given for sleep on that trip? 

Mr. Burton. One out of the two nights. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhy did you get only one night? Did the same conditions 
obtain as obtained on the other run? 

Mr. Burton. Y"es; the conductor relieved one man each night. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you remain on that run? 

i\Ir. Burton. I don’t remember now exactly how long it was; I guess about 
four or five months, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Ui<l the same porter — would they run the same porter on 
that train continuously for weeks or months? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long a lay-over did you have in Chicago? 

Mr. Burton. We arrived in Chicago at 7.45 and left in the evening of the 
following day. 

Chairman AValsh. At 7.45 in the morning? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; a. m. 

Chairman Walsh. And left at the hour you have already indicated of the 
following day? • 

Mr. Burton. l"es. r 

Chairman Walsh. How long was your lay-over in D<'nver on that trip? 

Mr, Burton. We doubled rigid out tlie same day we arrived at 7.45 in the 
morning, and doubled out in the evening at 10.30 p. m. 

Cliairman Walsh. And it was on the iiiglit return trip that you were not 
allowed any hours for sleep at all? 

Mr. Burton. There was two niglits each way, and we slept one night out of 
the two. • 

Chairman Walsh. Either coming or going? ^ 

Mr. Burton. Both coming and going. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere did you sleep? 

Mr. Burton. AA’^e had a 12-sectiou standard car, and were due to sleep in the 
smoking room. If there is inf berth in the smoking room for the porter we 
occupy upper 1. • 

Chairman AValsh. On those runs did you always have a berth? 

Mr. Burton. Generally we had berrtis. Of course, wlien traffle is very lieavy, 
and all the uppers and lowers are taken, there is no place for the porters to 
sleep, but that does not often happen. » 

Chairman AA^alsh. Arou say it does not often happen ; could you give us some 
idea of how frequently It does happen? 

Mr. Burton. I never had it happen to me very many times in my experience. 

Cliairman AValsh. During the whole four y«ars it did Ijappen three or four 
times, would you say? 

Mr. Burton. It happened about a dozen times to me in the four years I was 
running. 

Chairman AValsh. You were then iXHiuired to sit up all night, were you? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AA^hat was the rule in regard to polishing the shoes of 
the passengers? Is that something you can do or not do, or something you are 
required to do? 

Air. Burton. It is something you are required to do; you are supposed to 
do that. It goes along with the otlier rules. 
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CMiairmaii AValsh. Is there any particular place in tlie car ^Yhere you are 
rcHpiired to take your station to do that? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; on tlie camp stool at the smoking-room end of the 
aisle. 

Chairman AValsh. T>id you run between Cliicago and Lincoln on the Bock 
Island trains 13 and 14? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman Waj.sii. Please describe that run, giving the same details you have 
given as to the otlier run ; what time, for instance, did r'-ou leave Chicago? 

Mr. Burton. I left Chicago at 6.15, I think it was ; 6 or 6.15, something like 
tliat. 

Chairman AValsii. P. m.? 

Mr. Burton. Yes ; p. m. We were supposed to be at the yards about 4 or 4.30 
in order to .step up before receiving time; we started to receive about half an 
liour before leaving time. 

Chairman AValsh. How long did it take you to make the trip to Lincoln? 

]\Ir. Burton. AVe arrived at lancoln the next morning at 8 or 9 or 7.30, or 
.somewhere around there; I was not on that run very long,- and I don't re- 
member the exact leaving or arriving time. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhat hours did you have for sleeping on the way over 
there? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t reiiMunber tliat very distinctly; it is one out of luo, I 
believe. 

Chairman AALm.sh. AA'hat is that? 

Mr. Burton. One nigld out of two ; it takes two to make the round trip, and 
I believe w-e slept one night out of the two. Tiiat run 1, vas not on very long, 
and I don't remember. 

Chairimiii AN'alsh. Is it clear oiiongh in your mind that you can give us the 
details of it, or would you pi'ofer not to? 

Mr. Burton. I would not care to make a sfaiemeiit (>ii that, because I am 
not sure. 

Cliairmnn AA^\lsti. Did you later nm oti the Chicago La.-^tern Illinois l)e- 
Iween Chicago and »St. Louis? 

Mr. Burton. Y’es, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsu. How long did you run on that rod? 

^Ir. Burton. About two years. t 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat time dhl you r(‘port on that run? 

]\Ir. Burton. I reported on that run at the yards at 5.30. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhat time did your train go out? 

Mr. Burton. At 11.50. 

(’hairman AA’acsh. AVhat time did it arrive in St. Louis? 

IVIr. Burton. It arrived in St. Loui.s at 7.45 or 7.47, or something like that, 
the following morning. *■ 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat sleep did you get that niglit? 

Mr. Burton. No sleep. 

(Chairman AA'alsh. AA'liy did you not get any sleep? 

Mr. Burton. AA'e were not due to have any sleep on that run. 

Chairman AALu.sii. None at all? » 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Chairman AValsti. How long did you run on that run? 

Mr. Burton. About two years. ■* 

Chairman AValsh. Did you run steadily on it? 

Mr. Burton. Y>s, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. How long did you lay over in St. Louis? 

Mr. Burton. I laid over in St. Louis all that day until 5.30. 

Chairman AALvlsh. AVhat time did you leave St. Louis? 

Mr. Burton. At 11.50 that night. 

Chairman AVat.sh. AA'hat time did you report? 

Mr. Burton. AA’e >\ere due to report before the storeroom closed, at about 
5.30. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'hat time did that train arrive in Chicago? 

Mr.' Burton. About 7.4.5. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’hat time did you liuve to sleei) on the way back? 

Mr. Burton. No sleep at all. 

Chairman Walsh. AA4mt relief, or time off, did you got while on that run? 

Mr. Burton. One night a week. 

Chairman AValsh. One night per week? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh, Did you ever run between Chicago and Cleveland on the 
Lake Shore road? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe the details of your service on 
that road. 

Mr. Burton. That Is not very clear to me; I was not on that run very long. 
That was sort of relief work over there. I swung betweeu Toledo— between 
the Toledo run and the Cleveland run. 

Chairman Walsh. ^^Jtiat did you pay for your meals while you were run- 
ning on these various runs? 

Mr. Burton. When we were required to cat in the diner, we paid half 
price. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate what it would cost you for your 
meals for a day on the diner where j’ou paid half price? 

Mr. Burton. Well, they averaged about 30 cents a meal. 

Chairman Walsh. They averaged about 30 cents a meal? 

IMr. Burton. Yes, sir; if you were not very hungry; if you wanted to econo- 
mize you could get along on 30 cents a meal. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate about how much it cost von a 
day, just as you ran, where you ate on the dining car? 

Mr. Burton. Well, betweeu 90 cents and $1. 

Chairman Walsh. Between 90 cents and a day? 

; Mr. Burton. Yes. 

' Chairman Walsh. Now, your pay, when y(Ui w('re running on a staiid.-ird 
car, was $27.50 a month? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, we will lake that C. & E. T. work, where you ran 
for two years; what would you say your tips wr)uld amount tp? 

^Ir. Burton. Well, that varied quite a bit. One week it would be pretty 
fair. 

Chairman Walsh. When you would cjill it “pretty fair.” what would 
it be? 

Mr. Burton. Well, if I made on a round trip, which took two days to 
make — if I made about $4 or $4.50, I had a good tri]). 

Chairman Walsh. Abtut $4 or $4.50, you would call a prcity good trip? 

]\Ir. Burton. V(^. c 

Chairiui*! Walsh. When it went down te what might be call(‘d a ]>oor trip, 
what wmuld it be? 

Mr, Burton. I have made as low as 50 ccmts. that is <.ne way. when traffic 
was light. 

(3iairniau Watsh. On that road, what would yon call yonr very liest? 

Mr. Burton. The very best we a \ (‘raged aboiil $.5 on* the round trip, or 
$G, possibly. • 

Chairman Walsh. During the time you ran iiiion that road — are you a 
married man? 

]\rr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.M.sii. WeiA* yon married wlied you word running on the Chi(‘ago 
& Eastern Illinois? • 

Mr. Bi-rton. Yes, sir. ^ 

Cliairiiiaii Walsh. Have you .any cliildren? 

Mr. Bt'Rton. No. sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any lime that you were running when your 
salary and tips were iiisufflcieiit to live upon. • 

Mr. Burton. Well, by economizing in the gia'atesl way we could manage to 
get along. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever receive a bonus of one mouth’s extra salary 
for having a clear record? • « 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Chainnan Walsif. Why not; what was yonr oxi)erieuce? 

Mr, Burton. There >vas always some little trouble that arose, mostly on 
account of sleeping. I was caught sleeping several times that I should not 
have been sleeping. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that day or night? 

Mr. Burton. At night. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there Is a book suspension, I believe, that deprives 
you of the bonus, that forfeits the bonus? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 
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Chiiirinan Walsh. Was that the offense for which you received book sus- 
pension, that caused you to lose the bonus? You say you did not get it once 
in six years. 

Mr. Burton. Sleeping was one of the offenses; if they caught you sleeping 
you got anywhere from 5 to 30 days, or something like that ; besides, we were 
generally pulled off of the run and given a bad run, or probably run around 
extra for two or three months, or sent to the shops at Pullman, which only 
pays $1 a day. We were sent to the shops for punishment for other offenses 
also; that is, the ears that needed repairs were sent there and we W’ere sup- 
posed to stay on the oar until it arrived at Pullman; it is sometimes a day 
and one-half or two days. 

Chairman Walsh. What are you compensated for? What are you paid for 
doing that? 

IMr. Bt’rton. About $1 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. About $1 a day? 

IMr. Bt'rton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In addition to your .$27.50? 

IMr. Burton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how frequently did that occur? 

Mr. Bititon. Well, I made about five trips to the shop. 

Chairman Walsh. What other offiaises were you given book suspensions for? 

Mr. Burton. I do not recall any hut sleeidng, I was given punishment for. 

Chairman Walsh. The record that you have to have, a clear record, Is for 
the calendar year, from the first of one year to the first of the next year? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How far di<l you ever run through a year with a clear 
record before you had a hook suspension? 

Mr. Bt-rton. I don’t remember that, either. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t remember that? 

Mr. Burton, No; often we were given days and didn’t know anything about 
it. That is the reason I donT know. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one or two questions, please. You say that you 
got a book suspension and were deprived of a bonus on account of sleeping? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was sleeping at nigbtl'was it? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Every case was at night? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Sleeping in the smoking room? 

Mr. Burton. I was sleeping in section 1. 

Commissioner Aishton. You were sleeping in the section? 

Mr. Burton. That M’as made down — made up, rather — just sitting in a seat; 
I was sitting in the seat with a blanket wrapped around me. At one time the 
steam was cut off; I had no steam at all, severe cohl weather, and I took a 
blanket and wrapped it around me. 

Commissioner Aishton, Were tljere ]mssengers In the car at that time? 

]\rr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. A conductor, did he have knowledge of that at that 
time, that you were asleep? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t believe I had a conductor on that time. We missed 
connections and they put us on behind a mail train. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is one of the cardinal offenses. Is it not, of tlie 
Pullman Co., to sleep at night and leave the car unguarded? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I believe that Is all. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner LeAnon. No; t think not. 

Commissioner Gakretson. To get to the hook suspensions, how many grounds 
are there for discharge? 

Mr. Burton. I didn’t understand. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does he destroy himself wlien he gets so many 
brownies under the bonus system? 

Mr. Burton. I couldn’t say, exactly. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Commissioner tlARKETSON, Is there any system of reduction by which you can 
wipe out brownies? 
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, Mr. Burton. Yes ; there is, for the year. 

Commissioner Gareetson. If you go a year without any, It takes so many off 
your record? 

Mr. Burton. If you receive five days during the year I think it takes six 
months clear record to work that off, something of that sort, six months to 
work live days off. I am not sure whether It is six months or over, but some- 
thing like that. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Out of the porters you know, how many of them 
got the bonus of a month’s salary by having clear records, out of every hundred? 

Mr. Burton. I would say about one out of five. 

Commissioner Gareetson. About five? 

Mr. Burton. One out of five. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Oh, one out of five? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one other question in regard to that L’>enver run 
that you were on on the Bock Island road. I understand you to say that you 
had a lay-over in Denver of 12 hours, about; that you got in in the nioining 
and left that night? 

Mr. Burton. Tlutt was on the two-night run? 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. On the two-night run we arrived at 7.45 in Ihe morning, I guess. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yon had to be in the cjir at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon? 

^ir. Burton. About 5.80 or 6 o’clock, before the storeroom closes. We are not 
supposed to leave the car until it hacks in the station in the morning. 

Commissioner Aisiiiox. So there was ahont a 10-hour lay-ovtn* in Denver? 

^Ir. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. When you reached Cliicago, as T understand it, you 
got a lay-over of 86 hours ; that Ls, yon arrived here at 7.45 a. m. and left 
the next day following whatever time the train left? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. As a matter of fa<'t, if that lay-over had boon divided 
a little more evenly, if you had had 24 hours in Denver and 24 hours here, it 
would not have been considered as desirable a run to porters? In other word.s, 
the sleeping-ear employees, as well a.s^ the train employees, like to get all the 
lay-over possible at their homes? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And are willing to take quite a short lay-over away 
from the home terminal? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, in a way; yes, sir; for one rea.son that is. 

Commissioner Atsijton. And it reduces your expenses, of course? 

Mr. Burton. Reduces yoiir expen.se, and your sleep at the other end is usually 
not so very comfortable. • 

Commissioner Aishton. No; because it is daylight sleep? 

IMr. Burton. Daylight sleep and quite a bit of noise around, (leaning cars 
wliile we are sleeping in the cj^r. 

Commissioner Aishton. And if you ‘stsy^ed there 24 hours you would got 
one full night’s sleep? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. ^ 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. And that would not be so desirable as to get the 
entire lay-over at the home terminal? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. • 

Commissioner Aishton. That is nil. 

Acting Chairman Bai.lard. I want to ask you a question. Referring once 
more to the collection of tips, this run from Chicago to Denver, was that con- 
sidered a good run? * ' 

Mr. Burton. Tlie one-night train was considered a good run. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. And that Is considered the best because you get 
more tips? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Otherwise, the long run from here to Denver is 
considered a poor run, and the porters would rather not have runs of that 
character? 

Mr. Burton. I would rather have the one-night run. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. If a porter got pretty good tips, would he some- 
times say to the conductor, “I made a good run this time,” or “I am pretty 
well nleased on this run ”? 
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Mr. Burton. Well, as a usual thing he would not say anything about It at all. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Does not'say much about it at all? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. You started in as a porter when you were 20 
years old, as I understood you to say? 

Mr, Burton. About 21. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. About 21. And you were with the company about 
four years? After you had been u ith the company two years you got married? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir ; I have been married seven years. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. You were marrixl, then, when you went with the 
company? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. You were married before you went with the 
company ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. And si me you left the company about three years 
ago, how many different positions have you been in? 

Mr. Burton. Two. 

Acting Chairman Bat.lard. Just been in two places? 

l\Ir. Burton. Y'es. 

Acting Chairman r.ALLARD. And you were working for a restaurant? 

Mr. Burton, l^es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Do tlie restaurants p.ay larger wages tluin the 
Pullman Co. does? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Don't pay as much? 

IMr. Burton. Oh, there is a better chance to get tips. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. There is a better chance to get tips? 

]\rr. Burton. More tips. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Then, it is customary for waiters of restaurants 
as well as the rnllman porters to rely largely on the tips? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Did y(»u, when you worked' for the Pullman Co., 
did you belong to the union — tlie porters’ union, or anything like that? 

Mr, Burton. I was partially connecttxl with .Mr. Bell. 

Acting Chairman I5allari). You were'witli liijo in helping Jiim organize a 
union among the port(n*s. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Baij.ard. And finally you think you were discharged on that 
account ? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. That was not the rea.son. 

Mr. Burton, 1 wasn't discharged, in fact* 1 know tliat was not the reason. I 
quit voluntarily. 

Commi.ssioner Atshton. He resigned. 

Acting Chairman Bai.lard. Are yj^\i still in the porters’ union? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. You ar^ not in that at all. 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Bali.ard. There uas, ^.something said yesterday about the 
question of extra blankets in the cars. Bach berth in the car is provided with 
two blankets, and neither more nor less. 

Mr. Burton. Eficli bertli, each single l)erth, is provided with a blanket. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Do the porter.s have any extra blnnwSs? 

JMr. Burton. Yes, sir; they have what they call the porter’s blanket. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. How many blankets would each porter be supplied 
with? 

Mr. Burton. It Is a doiilde blanket 

Acting Chairman Ballard. Just one. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. That is his own, to be used by himself? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. No extra blankets for passengers besides the two 
that go with each berth? 

Mr, Burton. When a passenger wishes an extra blanket, If there is a vacant 
berth anywhere a porter may allow him to use the blanket from that berth. 

Acting Chairman Ballard. That is ail. 
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Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Burton, what proportion of the meals, take in 
your own case, what proportion of your meals would you eat in the clinlnj' cur 
between here and Denver — all of them, or would you get some out at the various 
lunch counters along the line of the railroad? 

Mr. Bttuton. You are not allowed to leave tlie car that long to get anything 
from the lunch room. 

Commissioner Aishton. As a matter of fact, there is some arrangement, is 
there not — I have seen it in traveling over the country — where porters do get 
meals from the lunch ro'rms and dining rooms along the line? 

Mr. Bukton. On some of the longer runs where the trains liave a schetUile to 
stop, say, 20 minutes for the passengers to get out and eat at lunch rooms, then 
the porter may eat, hut usually not. They do not .stop at places long enough for 
you to eat. 

Commissioner Aishton. On this Chicago to Denver run, for example, on the 
Kock Island Railroad, if you happened along at rcoria. 111. — I think they have a 
lunch room thei-e, have they not? 

Mr. BuiiTON. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Isn’t it customary for the lunch-rooni people and 
dining-room people to bring meals out to the porters? 

Mr. Bitbton. No, sir ; never heard of it. 

Commissioner Aishton. So that most of your meals are taken in the dining 
room. 

Mr. Bubton. Yes; except some times in the — way late at night, along about 
11 or 12 o’clock, I have known porters to jump off at stations like that and get a 
pail of coffee. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You may be excused. 

At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(At 12.24 of this, Tuesday, April 0, 1015, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. at 
the same place.) 

Al'TEIi RECESS — 2 1 \ M. 


Chairman Walsh. ^Mr. Sea well in the room? 

TEST4JIONY OF MR. H. H. SEAWEIi. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

]\Ir. Seawell. H. H. Seawell, S-e-a-w-e-1-1. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your present business, Mr. Seawell? 

Mr. Seawell. I am representing an eastern manufacturing concern. 

Chairman Walsh. In Chicago? 

Mr. Seawi:ll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been a Pullman conductor? 

JNIr. Seawell. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did you enter the service? 

]Mr. Seawell. In July, 1909. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And wlien did you retire from the service? 

Mr. Seawell. ]March, 1912. 

Cliairman Walsh. What salary did you receive when you entered the .service? 

Mr. Seawetjl. Seventy dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you left? 

Mr. Seawell. Eighty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state briefly what road^ you ran over, 
between what points, during your service with the company? 

Mr. Seawell. I ran over the C. & E. I. from Chicago to Jack.sonville over 
the same road from Chicago to St. Louis; over the same road to Nashville, 
Tenn., and over the Pere ^Marquette to Travers^ City, MiclT. ; the Rock Island 
to Denver ; and over the Chicago Great Western to Des Moines. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, will you please take up the first road, beginning 
with the first, and give us your experience as to the time you reporteil for 
duty, the hours you were on duty, the time you had for rest, and these other 
details that you have heard ns ask of the other witnesses? 

Mr. Seawell, Well, on the run between Chicago and Des Moines, the train 
left at 10.30; I reported for duty at 8 o’clock, and the train arrival in Des 
Moines tiie next day at 12.30. We left the same evening at 8.^ and arrived in 
Chicago at 9 o’clock the next morning. We were out that same night on the 
Pere Marquette from Chicago to Traverse City arrived In Traverse City the 
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next nftornoon nt 1 o’clock, leaving Traverse City the same day at 5, and 
arriving in Chicago the next morning nt 6.50. We had — the lay-over was from 
C.50 until 10.20 the next night, or rather 8 o’clock, when we reported for duty. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the next run? 

Mr. Sea WELL. Well, the next run was — in fact, I had several different runs. 
There was no particular run at that time; but the next run of any length of 
service was between Chicago and Jacksonville, Fla. That was a run that we 
reported for duty at 8 o’clock or 7.30 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). P. m.? * 

Mr. Sea WELL. 7.30 p. m., the train leaving nt 9.15, or 9.20, rather, and arriv- 
ing at Jacksonville at 7.50 the second morning. We lai<l over in .Licksonville 
until that evening, reported for duty at 7.30, leaving at 8.20, and arrived at 
Chicago at 6.50 the second morning. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your total mileage per month on that run, 
Mr. Sea well? 

Mr. Sea WELL. I do not know. I can figure it very rapidly. [Witness figures.l 
About 10,580 miles. 

Chairman Walsh. And during how long a period did yon run over that line? 

Mr. Sea WELL. I was on that line about a year and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your next line that you ran over for any 
extended period of time? 

:Mr. Sea WELL. I had a run for probably four months between Chicago and 
St. Louis on the C. & E. I., leaving Chicago at 11.50 and arriving In St. liOuls 
at 7.50 the next morning; leaving St. Louis the same evening and arriving in 
Chicago at, I think it was 6.30 or 6.50; I am not just exactly familiar with the 
exact time at this moment. The mileage on that, the average mileage per 
month, was 13,728 miles. We run six days a week and had a lay-over one 
night at home. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever figure out what your living expenses wore 
while you were on the road for the company? 

^Ir, Seawell. Yes, sir; I have tried to keep them down to the minimum, and 
the lowest I could live on on the road would be $30 per month. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Are you a married or single man? 

Mr. Seawell. ^larricMl? 

Chairman Walsh. Were you marrie(l during all the time yon were a con- 
ductor for the company? 

Mr. Sea welt.. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And where was your residence? 

Mr. Seawell. I was living in Woodlawn on Sixty-third Place, most of the 
time. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Have you any cliildren? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes. * 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

]\Ir. Seawell. Two, 

Chairman Walsh, You .say it cost you $30 a month to live while upon the 
road. What was your total earnings? 

Tdr. Seawell. Total earnings, the beginning cf the service were $70; leaving 
the sei'vlce, $85. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Did you find your salary sufficient to support your family? 

Mr. Seawell. AVell, not to support thorn in luxury, or anything of the Sf)rt; 
but,, of course, if a man had to live on his income he had to be economical 
as possible in lUs living. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the cause of your <llscharge from the com- 
pany— I understand you were dlscharge<l? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir. Well, that I don’t know. The company never gives 
any reasons for discharging a ^man. 

Chairman Walsh. Just send out a slip? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it customary for the men to know what they are dis- 
charged for? 

Sir. Seawell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they ever Inquire? 

Mr. Seaweix. Well, I did not, because I did not feel it worth while. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the discharges usually made for. If you know? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, they have offenses for which they discharge men. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what are the offenses that are deemed grave enough 
to cause a man’s outright discharge in place of disciplining him? 
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Mr. Seaweix. Well, dishonesty, insubordination, and inniiorallty, practically 
the three principal reasons. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the conductors receive any tips from passengers? 

Mr. Seawell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any practice among the conductors, or have you 
observed any practice, by which they add to their earnings, as to their keep? 

Mr, Seawell. Well, I have talked with several conductors and a great many 
of them do not feel that it is any dishonest act to hold out seat sales suffi- 
cient to pay their expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you say you have talked to many conductors that 
admitted, that they 

Mr. Seawell (Interrupting). Admitted to me; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Took seat fares from the company? 

Mr. Seawell. Admitted to me ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the supposition, if any, with respect to dis- 
charges for that practice? 

^Ir. Seawell. I do not just exactly get the drift of the question? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything hy which it is indicated to the man 
that he is charged with dishonesty when he is discharged? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, the company, I do not tliink, would discharge a man for 
the first offense. They usually send for him and take the matter up with 
him, and if he continues the practice, why, they usually discharge him for 
that offense. 

Chairman Walsh. So that when a man is charged with what in ordinary 
parlance is called knocking down ” fares, it has been the case that they 
have sent for him and discussed the matter with him? 

Mr. Seawell, I have known it to be a fact ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, does that practice (exist to any very great 
extent in the Pullman-car service? 

Mr. Seawell. In my talk with a number of conductors that I have had, I 
think it does ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Docs that require the use of the porters as accomplices? 

Mr., Sr. A WELL. Not always; no. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Well, 1 do not understand; why should not the porter 
know that such a thing was done, If it was done? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, llu'ro are a go6d many ways, probably, that a conductor 
could do that without the porter b(ing in connection with it. 

Chairman Walsh. In wliat w^ays, for instance? 

Mr. Seaw'ell. Well, a passenger can hoard a train at a given point, and he 
can leave ids grips and effects in one oar and be seated in the observation car; 
the conductor does not necessarily have to clieck him up in the car in wiiich 
lie leaves his grips • that is supposed to be the car he is cliecked up in. 

Chairman Walsh. How long since y<ui terminated your employment with this 
company? • 

Mr. Seawell. In March, 1912. 

Chairman Wai.sh. During the time you were with the company w^hat wmuld 
you say as to the feeling of the (‘inployecs toward the company? Wore they 
satisfied, as a rule, or dissatisfied? , 

Mr. Seawell. As a rule they w^ere dissatisfied. 

Cliairman Walsh. Of what did they complain? 

Mr. Seawell. Of their meager salaries and hours and working conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything to do with any of the organizations 
that w’ere gotten up on the road? 

Mr. Seawell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you join in a petition at any time for an increase In 
pay or change In working conditions? ^ 

Mr. ISeaw'ell. Ye.s, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. How was that petition gotten up? 

Mr. Seaw^ell. Well, I can not give you tlie exact wording of it; the petition 
w’as read yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, but what action w’as taken by the employees to get 
the petitions out and get them to the company? 

Mr, Seawell. The petition w^as left in the conductors* rooms at different ter- 
minals or division points and the conductors signed it, and I know, In the 
district I w^as working out of, we tried to get a delegation of two or three 
conductors to take it and present It to the district superintendent, but I don’t 
believe anyone had nerve enough, and so they mailed it in. 
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Cliait'uian Walsh. Was there any concerted action among the employees to 
get up these petitions? 

Mr. SEAWJiLT,. Yes, sir ; they would talk about it. 

Chairman Walsh. How would they get togetiier on it. Did they do it by 
correspondence or holding meetings or how? 

Mr. Seawej.l. These r>etitions were circulated In each ili.striet. 

Chairman Walsh. Did eacii district have a representative, or how did they 
get into concert of action? 

Mr. Seawell. They simply left it lay on the table vhere the order books 
were. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there an agreement between a ceidain number of 
them that they should be laid on the table, a certain numl)er of those petitions? 

]\Ir. Seaw’eli* I don’t know. 

Cliairnian Walsh. If there \vas any sucli concert of action, were you among 
those that took such action? 

Mr. Seawell. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You never belonged to any such organization? 

Mr. Seawell. No; the organization was starteil, I believe, just prior to luy 
leaving the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any appeal to tiie company as to the cause 
of your discharge? 

Mr. Sea WELL. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of oilier conductors having done so? 

Mr. Seawell. Yc‘S, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlu'y get any result? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir; I know of some tliut have bt'eii reinstate<1. 

Chairman Walsh. Who took an appeal to higher oilicers and received a 
hearing and were reinstated ? 

Mr. Seaw’ell, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But you did not see fit to do that? 

Mr. Skawkll. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask yon a qiu^tion. 

Commissioner Ballaud. When you spoke of this knocking dONvn of fares 
and that the porter w'ould not know of it, would tlie passenger know if the 
money he paid to tlie conductor was not turned into tht company? Would the 
passenger know when a conductor held oUt the money ? 

Mr. Seawell. He probably would if he caretl to consider tlie matter; if 
the conductor did not give him a check for it and lie tlioiiglit anytliing of it, 
he would probably kiK>w\ 

Commissioner Ballaiid, The conductor does give you a little check that he 
punches? 

Mr. Seawell. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Bam.ard. And if the conductor intended to hold out tlie money 
the passenger paid him, he would not give him a check? 

Mr. Seawell. No, .sir. 

Commissioner Bat. lard. And Ihe^passenger w’ouhl know^ that tlie conductor 
was keeping the money V 

Mr. Seawet.l. Evidently; yes, sir. 

Ooiniiiissioner Bat.lakd. And lie migiit care or might not cure? 

Mr. Seawell. He might or might not. ^ 

Commissioner Ballard. As I gathered from what you said, your expenses 
on the road were almut $30 a month; that included your meals and sometimes 
a suit or two extrVi? 

Mr. Seawell. No; that w’as just bare living expenses; you see, on long runs, 
say, for instance, between Chicago and Jacksonville, the conductor had to 
take nine meals away from home, because he was on the road two days, or 
three days practicallj — tliree daj'^s and two nights; one day on the road 'going, 
one day in Jacksonville ,and one on the road returning to Chicago. 

Commissioner Balj.ard. And you charge a dollar a day for that in the ex- 
pense? 

Mr. SEAWU.L. Well, it will cost you $1 a day. 

Commissioner Ballard. On a $75 salary that would leave $45 for the man’s 
family to live and pay house rent and 

Mr. Seawkll (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Baijard. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner OaiTetson would like to ask you a ques- 
tion. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. So could a Pullman conductor pinch anything 
bigger than a seat fare without collusion with the porter? . 

Mr. Sea WELL. No, sir; he could not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. His remittances would have to equal tlie diagram 
sheet and the porter’s berth checks? 

Mr. Sea WELL. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The only possible way, then, that ho (-ould init 
it over the porter would be to report, of course, on a pass that he knew the 
number for and thought it was not in use that day? 

Mr. Seawell. He could do it that way; yes; but I don’t think he would 
take the chance; but on the other hand, the porter can put it over the con- 
ductor, and often does. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How so? 

Mr. Seawell. Well, the passenger boarding a train late at night, and the 
conductor not checking up Ids train the next morning, and tlie porter collects 
the money and fails to turn it over to tlie conductor. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But the porter could not do that if the conductor 
checked tlie people close, unless the passenger got ofC within the period of a 
couple or three hours? 

Mr. Seawell. No; not if the conductor checked his train closely; hut that is 
not always convenient to be done, especially a train arriving in the terminal 
early in the morning. 

Commissioner Gabbetson, Well, the conductor is supposed to be asleep only 
from 2 or 3 o’clock 

]\tr. Seaweh, (interrupting). Yes; 3 o’clock; and he rises at 7. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The only way to make that trick succossfiilly, 
the passenger would have to get on after he went to sleep and get olf before 
he woke up? 

Mr. Seawell. Y'cs, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. IVir. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Seawell, you Imve b(‘en in a commercial Imsiness 
since March, 1912? 

IMr. Seawell. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. So j’our knowledge of runs and lay-overs and con- 
ditions of runs and conditions of employment in the l^ullman service are more 
by hearsay than by actual knowledge at the present time? 

Mr. St:AWKLL. I am speaking of the time when I was In tlie service. 

Comini.ssioner Aishton. Tliere have been clianges of conditions from 1900 
to 1912? 

Mr, Seaweli.. Yes, sir. 

CommiS.sioner Aishton. Thank you, that is all, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bourke. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN T. BOURKE. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Your name, please? 

Mr. Bourke. John T. Bourke. , 

Chairman Walsh. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Boubke. I am employed at tl^ Northwestern Terminal in Chicago as 
gateman. 

Chairman Walsh. As wliat? 

Mr. Boubke. Northwestern Terminal in Chicago as galemanT 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been in tlie employ of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. In what capacity? 

Mr. Boubke. I operated as a Pullman condm’ltor. ' 

Chairman Walsh. When did you enter the service? 

Mr. Boubke. In October, 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did you retire from tlie service? 

Mr. Boubke. August, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, while you were conductor, what runs did you have, 
please, Mr. Bourke? Pick out, if you can, runs upon wliich you were engaged 
for some little time. 

Mr.. Boubke. Well, I have really only operated on three runs during the time 
I was in the service. One of those runs, and the first one after I had served 
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ray time as extra, which took, I imagine, to the best of my recollection, about 
two or two and a half months — I was placed then on a run on the North- 
western from Chicago to Rapids City. .We left Chicago at 7.46 in the 
evening, arrived at Rapids City the second morning at 8 o’clock, or thereabouts ; 
left the same evening at 8.15 and arrived in Chicago the second morning follow- 
ing around 7.50 or 8 o’clock; went out again the .second night, laid over that 
day and that evening, and out again the next night, and reported at 5.30 or 6 
o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, follow out the runs that you had In the same way, if 
you please. 

Mr. Bourke. After I left that run — I was taken from that run and placed 
(HI the Burlington 5 and 12 as what is termed a relief run. It operates between 
Chicago and Lincoln, and between Chicago and Minneapolis. Burlington 5 and 
12 and Burlington 47 and 48. Burlington 5 and 12, or Burlington 5, leaves 
Chicago at 6 o’clock in the evening and arrives at Lincoln 10.10 the following 
morning; leaving Lincoln 4.15 of the afternoon of the same day, arrive in 
Chicago at 8.07 the following morning. Go out that Sfime afternoon to Minne- 
apolis, reporting about 5 o’clock and leaving at 6.4.5, arrive at Minneapolis the 
following morning at 8 o’clock; leave Minneapolis that same evening at 7.45, 
arrive in Chicago at 9 o’clock the following morning — four nights on the road — 
and then I laid off that day and that night until 5 o’clock the next day, when 
I reported for Burlington 6. 

After I served on the relief run for some time — I don’t recall for just how 
long — I was given the Chicago-Lincoln run and it was called my regular line. 
I reported on that line — that was without making the trip to Minneapolis then. 
There was another relief man placed as I was doing and two conductors, 
myself and another. We operated the line between Chicago and Lincoln, I 
imagine, about a year or a year and a half. Finally they took me from that run 
and placed me in line 100 — that is, Chicago to Denver, Burlington train No. 1, 
leaving Chicago at 5 o’clock in the evening — reporting to the yards about 4 
o’clock, leaving Chicago at 5 o’clock in the evening, arriving at Denver at 7.30 
the following evening. Laid over in Denver until 4.15 the following afternoon, 
arriving in Chicago at 9 o’clock the next night; lay over In Chicago that night, 
the next day, the next night, until 5 o'clock in the evening of the second day of 
my arrival ; and that is the run I was operating on at the time I resigned my 
position. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go back over those runs. If you can, and 
give the hours of sleep while actually upon the road that the conductor and 
porter had? 

Mr. Bourke. On the Chicago to Rapids City run the porter retired — one car 
on the run, one sleeping car, that is, that went through to Rapids City ; one that 
cut off at Winona, If my memory sc'rves me right — it was Rochester, pardon me — 
and the porter on the Rochester car went to bed the lirst night out of Chicago. 
The porter on the Rapids City car remained up; he wt iit to Ix'd the second night 
at 10 o’clock; was called at when I retire(i ; I slept until 7 o'clock in the 
morning. Coming back from Rapids City the porter retired at 10 o’clock. 
There was a change of time at Pierre, 8. Dak., ^ which very often threw either 
one of us oUt of an hour’s sleep., The change of time — I have forgotten 
now whether it Is an hour closer or an hour the other side of it ; but any- 
how, I w’ent to bed at Pierre, leaving Pierre at 2..50 in the morning — 3 
o’clock, rather. We arrived there at 2.50 and left there at 3, and I slept until 
7 in 'the morning. 

On the Lincolrt run, Chicago to Lincoln, the porter on the car — there were 
three cars operating on the line; one car was cut off at Omaha, the other two 
cars went on to Lincoln. The porter on the Omaha car remain^ up all ulght, 
and the porter on car 2, which went to Lincoln, remained on watch all night, 
and the porter on car 1, whicW \vent to Lincoln, retired at 10 o’clock — 10.30, 
rather — and was up at 3, when I retired. I had to get up at 7 then. Slept from 
3 to 7. Coming back from Lincoln the porter on the Omaha car had to remain 
awake all night again, and the porter on car 2, who remained on watch the night 
previous going out, retired that night, while the porter on car 1 remained on 
watch. While the porter is in bed the conductor is expected to stand watch In 
the car in which the porter is asleep. 

On the Chicago to Denver run two cars went through from Chicago to 
Denver, and the porter on car 1 went to sleep, and the porter on car 2 remained 
on watch all night. Returning we had a car 3 which was taken from Denver 
to Omaha and cut off at Omaha. That porter went to sleep. The porters on 
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the other two cars remained on watch. The conductor retired at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, and up at 7 in the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you single or married? 

Mr. Bourke. I am married, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you married while you were in the service? 

Mr. Bourke. I got married shortly before leaving the service — six months. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you in the service altogether? 

Mr. Bourke. Four years and ten months; from October, 1908, until August, 
1913. V, 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever receive an extra month’s salary, paid as a 
bonus for a clear record? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir ; I did. 

Chairman Walsh. How many times? 

Mr. Bourke. I received it each time I was eligible to it. 

Chairman Walsh. How many years was that? 

Mr. Bourke. That would be four times. 

Chairman Walsh. What opportunities were there during the time you were 
on there; were there charges made at various times by inspectors and special 
agents against you? 

Mr. Bourke. There were a few of them ; I was called in and intervlevve<l. 

Chairman Walsh. What opportunity was given employees to explain the 
charges made against them by si^ecial agents and inspectors? 

Mr. Boiuhce. Well, the opportunity was given at the time. They were 
notified. We would report Into the conductors’ room, and our names would be 
on a regular. paper for that purpose. We were to report Into the office, or who-, 
ever it was that we were to report to, and we had a spotter’s report, for in- 
stance, against us, dating back possibly a month or possibly six weeks, a 
little too long to recall just what particular trip; have no way of knowing 
who the spotter would be ; whether it would be a passenger’s report — it might 
sometimes be a passengers’ report. It was not always a spotter’s report; It 
might be an inspector’s report. The inspectors’ reports were always made 
quicker than the spotters’ reports, as was my case for the times I was called in 
on the spotter’s repoi-t. There were not many. I do not recall just how many 
times, hut there were at least three or four. And as a general rule I had a pretty 
fair report, but there Was always an if ” or “ but ” there that had to finish 
up the spotter's report— in my estimation, in order to satisfy the comi)any that 
he has really done his work. Everything would be satisfactory, the porter’s 
work was satisfactory, or the linen and the clothes of both conductors and 
porters were in satisfactory condition, but the porter putting his foot on a 
berth while shoving up an upper berth, a matter of that kind would always 
kill a report. I might not be in the car at the time. Perhaps the porter did it, 
and perhaps the porter did not do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those Incidents which you say did not come to your 
notice until such a date that it was difficult for yf)u to figure out the trip, so 
that you could not make response to it? 

Mr. Bot’rke. The date of the trip was aly^ays given in this report ; he would 
give the report about the trip the time he made the report. 

Chairman Walsh. But you ‘were not notified of that? 

Mr. Bottrke. No, sir: not until later. 

Chairman Walsh. Until it was so late it was sometimes difficult to figure out 
in your own mind just what the occurrences were? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What salaries did you receive during flie time you were 
running? 

Mr. Bourke. I started in — I have been trying to recall it since they got to 
talking over the money and salary part yesterday, since yesterday, and I 
think when I entered the service the conductor starting>out was paid $65 a 
month ; increased after six months to $70 and after a year to $75. Then there 
was a raise in 1911, I think it was, where there was a raise given. I am 
not sure about that. I am not positive whether I started out at $65 or at $70, 
but I imagine from my figures, from the way I figure in my mind, I started In 
at $65 when I went in ; I figured so it would bring me my salary when I was 
quitting at $85, eligible in two months longer to $90. 

Chairman Walsh. During the time you were running, Mr. Bourke, what did 
you observe. If anything, as to the general feeling of the employees toward the 
company and its higher officials and as to their satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with wages and the conditions of their labor? 
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Mr. Bourke. Well, you could linrdly go into the conductor’s room on any 
trip, off of a trip, or going out on a trip, that tlicre was not some discussion with 
reference to the working conditions, the salary paid, and it was always 
thought to be an opportunity to better those conditions by taking it up in the 
way of petition in an organization. That was talked about Just prior to — 
the organization was talked about just prior to my leaving the service. Pre- 
vious to that time tliere was some — not all of the men, but some of them were 
dissatisfied about the working conditions, the hours, and the rest; a good 
many were satisfied , 

Cliairman Walsh. You say that was general or sporadic? 

]\Ir. Bourke. Why, I would say it was hard to say one way or the other, 
when you judge of all the men according to what were in the district office. I 
never came in contact with many of those talks of that kind, or listening to it, 
only those who were in our own district. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you engaged in any efforts to organize among the 
employees ? 

Mr. Bourke. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you sign any petition at any time to the company 
asking for an increase in wages or change in working conditions? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Chaii-man Wai.sh. A\'hat was the occasion of that, and how did you do it? 

IMr. Bourkp:. The petition would be hanging, as it was in our district, it 
would he hanging up against the wall uiuler the relief notice — the notice of 
the relief runs — liung on a nail there, asking — the i->etilion simply set forth, 
as you read yesterday. That was pretty nearly the wording of tliree petitions 
that I rememhor to have? signed. I have seen the same petition that I saw in 
our district olhce, tlie petition I saw afterwards in IMinneapolis, after it had 
served its usefulness— no ; I have this rever.sed. I saw the petition in lilinne- 
apolis, and signed it in Minneapolis, and later on I found the same petition 
hanging in the district office in Chicago, or the conductor’s office in Chicago; 
it was the same petition. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us an idea as to the number of signatures 
that were on the petition, comparatively— tliat is, as to the total number of 
conductors? 

Mr. Bourke. I shouhl judge the petition, as near cis I can rememher, it 
would hold about 40 lines, and there moist have been at least throe or four 
pages at the time that we were operating out of the Chicago western-district 
office. 

Chairman Walsh. How did the number of signatures stand in proportion to 
the number of employees, w’ould you say? 

Mr. Bourke. AVIiy, I should say* it ougid to stand at least 05 to 70 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the petition entirely express your views and desires? 

>’\Ir. Bourke. It did; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did .v<,^u sign it at the request of any person else, or to 
yonr knowledge did any intluence come from the outside or from the C(»mpany, 
or was it the conductors themselves? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir; I signed it \>f my own free will. 

Chairman Walsh. Anyone promoting It, that you knew? 

^Ir. Bourke. No, .sir. • 

Chairman Walsh, What would you say were your expenses wliile on tiie 
road ? * 

Mr< Bourke. I endeavored to curtail my expenses as mueh as I possibly could. 

I carried a lunch* a long time, provided myself with a thermo.«« bottle, and in 
that wmy kept down considerable of my expense. I ate as sparingly as I could 
in the diner; that is, as far as meals were concerned, going into them. I very 
seldom ate a meal in the diner wliile on the Chicago-Llncoln run. And on the 
Minneapolis run I di^ln’t eat a meal going up on that rim oftoner than on the 
Lincoln run, because I had an opportunity at Mendota to supply myself with 
whatever I luul not taken from home, while on the Denver run I found it a 
little harder to do that on account of the run being longer. I could supply 
myself with enough — I used to leave Chicago, have a good dinner at home — 
leave Chicago and eat my lunch that I had brought with me to take the place 
of my supper, and in the morning at Omaha get a cup of coffee and rolls and 
let it hold me until dinner time. Then I would eat my meals In the diner — 
eat my dinner in the diner. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a resident of the city of Chicago during all the 
time you were with the company? 
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Mr. Boubke. Until the last three months that I was with the company. Then 
I lived in Lake Bluff, 111. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give the commission some idea as to the living 
expenses of a man situated us you are, doing the work that you were doing, 
who was marrieil? Give UkS an id.ea of the rent, the grocery bill, clothing for a 
couple, and the expenses on the road, living in an ordinary way that a con- 
ductor lives. 

INIr. BouiiKE. Well, for the last six montlhs I was In the Pullman service I 
was married, and 1 endeavored then to curtail my exi>enso the same as I had 
(lone previous to my becoming married. I can safely say that on the run that 
I was on, from Cldcago to Denver and red urn — I ha<l no exi>ense at Denver out- 
side of my meals. I stopped at the Metropole Hotel there, whicli gave me a 
room. 

Chairman Walsh. Free? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Bight at that point, why did the Jletropole gi\e you a 
room free? 

Mr. Boubke. Because I went to them and inquired. 

Chairman Walsh, \^'ell, I understand they give it to ad Ihillmau conductors 
free; is that the idea? 

;Mr. Boubke. This hotel didn’t. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no special arrangement with them — some si>e- 
cial reason? 

Mr. Boubke, I was referred to tliem ]>y a conductor who was on the run 
previous to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they expect any return for that courtesy? 

INIr. Boubke. Tliey never inquired for it; never asked me for it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did they expect any return for that courtesy? 

Mr. Boubke. Tliey never inquired for it; they never asked me for It at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And the rides of the company forbade you to suggest to 
travelers their going to any particular hotel? 

Mr. Boubke. According to the rules; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that rule generally observed by the employees? 

Mr. Boubice. Well, 1 don’t know. 1 did not observe the rule altogether, fur 
the simple reason that I iinew wh(‘re I was referring anybody to; I knew what 
the Metropole Hotel %\'as, because I stoippcd there, and knew it was as good 
a hotel as any in Denver, outside of the Brown Palace, and I could simply 
send anybody there and not feel in the least afraid they would not receive the 
proper sort of treatment. 

Chairman Walsh, So the hotel really extends the courtesy in the belief that 
the conductors will reciprocate, and, as a matter of fact, they do reciprocate? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir; and if I was running a hotel I would be very pleased 
to take that man. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you uill Just resume^ where I interrupteil you 
and see if you can give me just what it cost to live? 

!Mr. Boubke. I ligured that my expenses between Chicago and Denver, tak- 
ing in Denver all day while I was there — my meals in l>enver and my meals 
I ate in the dining cars — I feel H would be around or J?3.r)U a round trip. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many trips per month? 

Mr. Boubke. Six trips per month. That would be around $30 — or ratlua*, I 
would say, $20; I think $20 would probably cov(*r it. I was paying $33 a 
month rent while in Chicago and that left me a balance between $33 — well„my 
grocery bill always came close to around $20 and we tried to* eat as ecohomi- 
cally as we could. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that $33 include light and heat? 

Mr. Boubke. It did not Include light, but did heat. 

Chairman Walsh. What did your light cost«^’ou? ^ 

Mr. Boubke. The light cost me around $2 a month. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How much? 

Mr. Boubke. About $2 a month — that is, light and cooking by gas. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you carry insurance? 

Mr. Boubke. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat sort of Insurance do you curry? 

Mr. Boubke. Fraternal Insurance. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent are you insured? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, I am Insured In 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I mean in what amount? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, I am insured for about $2,500. 
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Oliairiiinn Walsh. Life or accident Insurance? 

Mr. Bourke. I carry no accident insurance. 

Chairman Walsh. You carry no accident insurance? 

Mr. Bourke. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What would your insurance cost you per month? 

Mr. Bourke. It would cost me about $50 a year. 

Chairman Walsh. About $4 per month? 

Mr. Boi^rke. Y"es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay dues to any religi6us organization or any- 
thing of that sort? 

Mr. Bourke. Well, I paid no dues of any kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you contribute for religious purposes? 

]dr. Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. About how much per month? 

Mr. Bourke. At certain times of the year a little more than at others — that 
is, such as the season just passed. 

Chairman AValsh. How would it run by the year, would you say $10 a year.? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes; say about $10 would be the average. 

Chairman Walsh. About a dollar a month ; and laundry, did you have any 
hills for that? 

Mr. Bourke. I can not estimate that; I usually let that go to my Mife; I 
don't know about what it would be. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you have any work done by the laundry outside? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Chairman AV’alsh. Did you ever keep house? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. But you did not keep help? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. You were fortunate, both you and your wife, in having 
good health? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir; thank God. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you ever go to the theaters or picture shows? 

Mr. Bourke. A>ry little; we did not have any time to do that. 

Chairman AValsh, Any amusements of any kind, such as dances or anything 
of that sort? " 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir ; we w«mld usually take in any socials or card parties 
or thing.s of that kind around tin? neighborhood — with my mother and father — 
in the place I wji.s raised, around in that neighborhood. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you have any other property or source of income 
than your salary as a Pullman conductor? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. If my figures are correct — if I have computed it correctly 
and you have given the correct ligures — these expenses amount to $80 a month, 
and there is no clothing included. 

Mr. BotrRKE. I was fortunate enough to save up considerable before I got 
married, and I was very lucky to be able to hold considerable up to a short 
time ago, hut it is gradually commencing to dwindle down now. 

Chairman AA’alsh. So, after your marriage, 'your expenses for yourself and 
wife, your ordinary expenses without amusements, amount to $80 a month? 

Mr. Bourke. Pretty close to that. 

Chairman AValsh. And that only leaves $5 a month for clothing for both of 
you? . 

Mr. Bourke. T*'e were never able to save anything in Chicago and that is why 
I moved out to Lake Bluff. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhat rent did you have to pay at Lake Bluff? 

Mr. Bourke. None, because I owned the place. I am living back now In 
Chicago. AA'e have- left there,' but are going back this spring for that same 
reason, because we have not been able to put a cent aside. 

Chairman AValsh. How is it with the conductors generally who are on the 
Pullmans; do they own property outside, or how do they make ends meet, if 
they have the same general expenses that you have? Do you know; do you 
hear it discussed? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you leave the service or were you discharged from 
the service? 

Mr. Bourke. I resigned from the service, owing to a little trouble which was 
the direct result of my resigning. It came up shortly before Tdld resign. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did it have to do with the discipline of the company or the 
conduct of the company toward its men? 

Mr. Boxjbke. No, sir ; it did not — that Is, the real, direct result of my leaving 
did — yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is. It was on account of the way that you felt that 
the men generally were treated? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, my particular case, Mr. Chairman, would not cull for 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is it true that you resigned from the com- 
pany because action was taken in a matter that affected you, that you thought 
reflected upon your own manhood and that they would not stand up for? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsu. As briefly as you can, please, detail the circumstances. 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. Leaving Denver on May 24, 1913, the train conductor 
and myself repaired through the train to take up the regular tickets, as we had 
always done, or as we did all the time out of Denver. When we arrived at 
section 9 in car 2 a lady that I should imagine would be around 35 or 40 
years old, accompanied by a young lady around about 18 or 19 years of age, 
were sitting in section 9 in car number 2. The train tickets — transportation, 
rather — called for Denver to Omaha and the sleeping-car ticket called for 
Denver to Lincoln, which rate is $3, and the transportation called for Denver 
to Omaha, which rate In the sleeping car would be $3.50, showing a shortage 
of 50 cents on the difference in the two points, Lincoln to Omaha. The train 
arrived at Lincoln at 5.15 in the morning and passengers that did not go beyond 
Lincoln were expected to be called to get out of the car at Lincoln, according 
to the ruling. If they were going to Omaha they should have bought a ticket 
for $3.50. I inquired if she wished to be called at Lincoln, and she said, “No, 
sir; I don’t.” I said, “You only bought your ticket to Lincoln.” And she said, 
“ That is all the ticket agent could sell me,” notwithstanding the fact that he 
had sold seven or eight other passengers in the car tickets from Denver to 
Omaha. I told her that unless she paid the 50 cents difference between Lincoln 
and Omaha she would be called at 4.30 or a quarter to 5, in order to leave the 
car at 5.15, the time we were due at Lincoln and at which time her berth was 
supposed to expire. This she refused to do and said she would straighten out 
matters with the porter, and I told the lady I was the one to straighten the 
matter out with, and I^would have to have it done before she retired. The 
woman absolutely refused to pay me *50 cents, and I refused to continue the 
conversation with her any longer and gave the porter his call card to call her 
at 4.30. 

When we got to Fort Morgan, about an hour’s run out of Denver, leaving 
Denver at 4.15 and arriving at Fort Morgan at about 5.15, at that point the 
Chicago train passed the train coming from Denver. As a general rule, we 
Avould exchange papers. The conductor leaving Chicago the night previous 
would bring the papers of the night previous, and I would have the Denver 
papers to throw to him, and he would give me the#Chicago papers. I was on 
No. 6, and while waiting for No. 1 to pass me and get those papers I had the 
vestibule open. It was one of the new steel cars with a high platform, and I 
was waiting outside for the other car to pass with my arm outside to get the 
papers, usually tied with a rope, and catch them. 

The same young lady that was with the* elderly lady, or the woman 35 or 40 
years old, came out and stood in the vestibule and asked me if I was acquainted 
with so and so, running out of Omaha — five or six conductors whose names I 
can not now recall, but their names are on the statement I made the day lifter 
I returned to Chicago. She asked me If I knew those conductors, two or three 
of whom I did know on account of running from Lincoln to Omaha a few years 
before that. The others I did not know. The conversation continued with ref- 
erence to those conductors for a few minutes, and soon the train passed, and I 
got my papers and went into the room In the dhr and sat down and read some 
of my papers and did part of my work. I had a full car, and all berths were 
taken. All but one room was the only space open. After I got through looking 
over the papers, sketching through, the young lady and the other lady I imagine 
had gone to the diner or observation car — I don’t know where, but that is where 
I imagine they had gone to. But I always had, since I first went into the Pull- 
man service, a feeling of not wanting to sit in a section which had been sold or 
occupied, and that Is one thing that I carried out from the time I first got Into 
a little trouble on account of it Where a space is sold or occupied I never sit 
down to do my work in that section, simply because of a comb or a hat pin 
that was lost on one of the Rapids City trips, and a lady made the remark the 
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following morning : ** The conductor sat here doing his work.” For tliat reason 
I never after that sat in a section and did my work where the space was soUi 
If I had no vacant space in the berth section through the car, I would repair to 
a room, and the company extended the privilege of leaving the door open wlien 
we were unable to find other space to do our work, as I did in this case. 

After a short time — I can not recall how long; it was still daylight— I went 
into the compartment to do my work in there — to write up my diagram of three 
loaded cars. When I went into the compartment I sat, as near as I can explain, 
this way. The window is in tlmt direction I indicating], and my equipment case 
comes here [Indicating], and I sat on this side of the compai’tment [indicating]. 
There Is a similar seat directly opposite, and the door of the compartment enter- 
ing in is on the aisle outside and to my back. The next time I saw the young 
lady my attention was called to her as she was standing at the door with a 
remark about Pullman conductors she knew and putting her hand against the 
jamb of the door in that manner [indicating]. I occasionally turned and talked 
to her and continued to do my work, at the same time remaining as I w’ns, with 
my back to the door. Finally she came in and sat on the arm rest of the seat 
opposite me — not in the seat proper, but on the arm rest of the seat. Some- 
thing drew my attention to the door being closed. Whether I noticed it out of 
the corner of my eye or some sound attracted my attention to it, I can not 
recall, but the minute I realized that tlie door was closed I spoke to the young 
lady and said: “Did you close that dwr, lady?” And she said: “No; I did 
not.” I said: “This is not a very ni^^e thing to be in here with you.” She 
said : “ I told my friend I was coming to talk to you.” That is the first time I 
knew that the woman with her was not the girl’s mother. I immediately got 
up and or)ened the door, and as I opened the dcMji* the other woman was standing 
outside the door, and she remarked to me: “ What are you doing with this girl 
in this room?” The young lady said: “He is not doing anything to me; you 
miud your own business,” or words to that effect. I do not recall the exact 
words, but it was something similar to that. It is in my statement, and any- 
thing that is not word for word now is as near as I can possibly remember it 
after two years’ time. 

The young lady had not been in the room from the time that I turned and 
saw her when she resumed the coiiversallou with reference to tlie Pullman con- 
ductors with whom she aud the other lady were acquJiinted— from the time I 
turned and saw her hand against the Jaihb of the door until I opened the door 
fully five minutes had not elapsed; at least I am going— that is a large esti- 
mate, I think, as near as my memory recalls — five minutes. I don’t think — it 
was not more than five minutes anyhow. The moment I realized how things 
were, it was a rather embarrassing position ; but I never did think for a second 
what it might culminate in at all. If I had I would liuve stood right there and 
demanded a further explanation at the time; but as It was it was a rather em- 
barrassing position for both me and tlie young hidy to be placed in. There were 
no other witnesses outside o<f the door ; that Is, the woman was alone out there. 
I went back into the observation car sort of bewildered ; did not know just what 
to do. 2dy work was still uncomrdeted, because I had left right in the middle of 
my work aud I came back into the' car, and when I came back into the car the 
young lady and the other lady were sitting in die section, and when I stepped 
up to them to speak to them she, the older woman, said she did not care to talk 
to me. And so after that I thought it all over during the night ; the young lady 
went to bed, and she, the older woman, went through the train back and forth 
a godd many times, and the young lady went to bed early and she, the other 
woman, retired, I should judge, around half past 10 or 11 o’clock. Well, In 
order to get a chance to talk to the woman and make further and better ex- 
planation of conditions in the morning I told the porter to allow them to con- 
tinue on to Omaha, so I would luive an opportunity after she slept it over that 
night — I thought probably she v^ould not be so excited and probably would be 
able to give me a hearing and allow me to make an explanation. So I saw her 
in the morning. We carried them on to Omaha, and I asked her if she would 
not kindly listen to a little explanation. I can not recall, as I say, some of the 
things that appeared in my statement at the time, but the woman retaliated 
with a remark that was anything but what should come from a lady, and I saw 
there was no use to talk the matter over, and let it go; and she got off at 
Omaha. 

A good many of the passengers got off at T-*incoln and some of the rest at 
Omaha, and there were a few of the passengers continued on to Chicago and 
we picked up more. When I got to Chicago that night I had my expectations — 
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the woman said she was going: to report me, and so I had my expectations of 
what were to happen. And when I got to Chicago that night I w'«s told to 
report to the district superintendent in the morning. When 1 got down town 
in the morning I made out a statement of what had occurred, in the district 
superintendent’s office, and he referred me to the general office. I went over 
there and saw Mr. Williams, Mr. J. A. Davis’s assistant. I then made a state- 
ment of the facts as they were clear in my mind at that time, and, if I remember 
right, swore to it, or at least it W’as sworn to and was taken down in shorthand. 
Prom that time until tb^ee or four days later, when the i)apers preferring the 
charges came from Omaha, I heard nothing more. Mr. Waite kindly arranged 
to keep me working all the time. I was sent up in the fishing country, on a 
North Western Railroad train, and was kept out of town, and when I got to 
Chicago the first night, having in my mind, I repaire<l lioine that evening and 
told my wife and told my father and mother just what had hap[)ened — went 
through the whole thing with them and had nothing to hold back. I did not 
feel I was guilty — knew I was not guilty, and felt 1 had nothing to hold back 
from them. 

They sent me up through the fishing country, up on the North Western, for 
a few days, and when I returned I went over to the otlico iiml the charges 
were read to me. Well, fi*om the time the charges were read to mo until I 
left the Pullman service, possibly three or four months after, I was practically 
a physical wreck, because tbe charges were preposterous. They were charges 
that if I was guilty of the charges, Instead of being here I ought to be in jail. 
Under the conditions that I was placed at that time I want to show you where 
a man would be foolish, where I would be foolish, to take the deliberate chance 
of those charges being proclaimed, and if they are here I hope they will be 
read. It was just two weeks previous to that time that nn order was posted 
in our bulletin book in Chicago — the Chicago western district office — asking for 
applicants for the position of instructor. That would be a position off the 
road. That was something that I wanted. I applied and turned in my applica- 
tion to Mr. Waite, and he sent it over to the general office. I was oiilled In a 
few days afterwards to the general office and was told that they were S 4 >rry 
that they could not give me the position; that my record merited it, but another 
man from the Illinois Central office had a little better record on account of 
being longer in the service, and he was awarded the position; but that they 
would hold my application on file and ’at the first opportunity give me a posi- 
tion more desirable than what I had at that time. Along with that fnct I am 
only six months married and had then coming what I have at home right now — 
a little fellow 17 months old. That fact— tho.se two facts together— with the 
fact that the woman tried to ride short of paying for her full fare, and agtiin 
n girl with a woman at least 35 or 40 years old whom I did not know, hut was 
the girl’s own mother, that I would go to work after almost five years of service 
and good record and take this girl into a r(»om not 15 feet from where her 
mother (as I supposed she was) was sitting and detain her as the charges 
claim for 45 minutes against her will and mistreat her, but at the .same time 
the woman said She was positively sure thal, I di<i not abuse the girlVs lionor 
because I was not with her lon^ enough. Now, those charges were made and 
were read to me, I was not given the chm'ges to read. I never inquired for 
the passengers’ names and addresses until the matter was given plenty of time 
and due consideration by the Pullman Co. 

The last time that I went to the Pmlnian Co. for a further answer ami for 
the names and addresses of the parties making the charges I went to "Mr. 
Williams’s office, where I had gone previous to that, and he seeftied to be taking 
care of the matter. They were all very nice to me — very pleasant and cordial 
at all times. He then told me to see Mr, C, A. Davis — Mr. Charley Davi.s, head 
of the legal department, was handling the correspondence, and, in fact, han- 
dling the whole matter, I repaired to Mr. ChaiTey Davis’s office, was recelve<l 
very cordially, and was told to sit down and asked what my pleasure was. I 
am getting a little ahead of my story. I was held off my regular run for two 
months and ran all around different place.s and was kept working all the time, 
and, as I say, they treated me very nicely in that respect. I was out on runs 
very near every night, got very little relief, hut I was on short runs and satisfied 
to be working, giving them all the opportunity and plenty of time possible, 
and finally, when I was placed back on my run after making a special trip to 
Yellowstone Park with the Chictigo Athletic Association, being gone 11 day.s, 
I returned and was placed back on my run, and I made five trips on my run. 
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Then- I felt I was due to find out something about who the parties were, 
what the result of the investigations was — not for my own self — ^but for those 
dependent on me, my father, mother, and my wife, all respectable, and I had 
been raised respectably. I went to Mr. Charley Davis, and I asked Charley 
Davis for the names and addresses of the parties making the charges; told 
him that I had not inquired, was not interested enough to ask it until I knew 
what the outcome of the charges would be. He says, “ Why, what is the matter 
with you. You have got your job back, ain’t you?” “Yes; I have,” I said. 
” Well, what business have you got to look after the Ptllman business? Those 
matters are purely all Pullmans. You can’t have anything at all to do with 
them, and you can not get the names and addresses. Anyhow, the files were 
all put away and the matter cleared up, and what good will it do you anyway.” 
And I said, “ Why, I am so nervous I can hardly work.” I was in a nervous 
condition, so much so that I could not feel that I could do my work properly, 
and, of course, I told him all that and explained everything to him. I said, 
” I am nervous ” ; and he said, ” For a man who has been in the Pullman service 
the length of time, five years, that you have your skin ought to be so thick 
now that a matter of that kind ought not to get under it.” Well, that gave me 
fi decision on what to do. I felt that if the Pullman official was to tell me that 
my skin, after five years’ service, was so thick that a matter of that kind per- 
taining to my Immorality could not get under it, I thought it was high time for 
me to get away from it. So I repaired over to the district office, and it was 
there I wrote out my resignation, and if it is your pleasure, gentlemen, I will 
read it to you — a copy of it which I hold. 

Chairman Walsh. "What is it, Mr. Bourke, j’ou have to read? 

Commissioner Lennon. His resignation. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Boubke (reading): ”Mr. W. H. Waite, district superintendent, Dear 
Sir; I hereby wish to tem’er my resignation as conductor in your district 
and for the Pullman Co. My reasons for doing so have arisen out of my recent 
trouble. The position taken by the company In taking me off my C., B. & Q. 
trains. Nos. 1 and 6, has caused considerable unfavorable remarks and com- 
ments regarding my character. And while as an enaiployee It may be wrong 
for me to criticize the methods of the company in the matter, I can not but feel 
that in over two months’ time, as I am unable to find’ out or get any informa- 
tion regarding the Investigations, that ‘iliere is a doubt as to ray guilt or in- 
nocence. I feel that I am entitled to know the names and addresses of the 
parties who made these charges and I can not secure them. I confess that I 
can not do my work on the cars with my former spirit, and have the continual 
fear of something else going wrong. I am deeply grateful for the many kind- 
nesses and good will shown me at ail times by you and the office force in 
general. Your earnest endeavors in this particular matter, in my interest, can 
never he forgotten, and I trust I leave you with a good will for me.” 

That resignation was turned in after I had held my conference with Mr. 
Davis. They wore short of men at the time at the Chicago western district, 
and I had secured a position with Mr. IMorgan. If I was not able to get the 
situation that I wanted I had inquired of ilr. Hill, the station master of the 
North Western— assistant station master, rather, who had been acquainted 
with me for some time — if he would speak to Mr. Morgan and see what chance 
I had. As I came down that morning fully felt the Pullman Co. w'ould not 
give me the names and addresses, for the simple reason that I had not been 
given an opportunity to read the charges. They had read the charges to me 
instead of giving me an opportunity to read those reports and the charges 
myself. Anyhow, the position was arranged for me at the S. & N. W. Terminal. 
When I told IMr. Waite I w^as going to work for Mr. Morgan at the North 
Western Terminal, Mr. Waite asked if I would speak to Mr. Morgan and ask 
him if he would nut hold the'' position another week for me so as to make 
.'another trip, on account of the Knights Templar conclave meetings in Denver,, 
the Pullman Co., the Chicago western district, was short of men at that time. 
Mr. Morgan kindly consented to do so and held that position open for me. 
He received a goo<l recommend from Mr. Waite for me. I returned off of that 
trip and I went to Mr. Waite and my resignation was turned in then after 
being written seven days. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of your resignation? 

Mr. Boubke. The date of my resignation was August 7, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to go buck just a moment, Mr. Bourke. What did 
you pay for your uniform?, 

Mr. Bourke. I do not recall. I think it was $22. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you have a summer uniform and a winter uniform? 

Mr. Botjbee. No, sir ; I Just had the one uniform. 

Chairman Walsh. One uniform; and you wore it both winter and summer? 

Mr. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did your uniforms last you? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, usually a year, if good care was taken of them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did the company furnish sleeping accommodations for you 
at the terminals on any of the runs you ran on? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, at Rapids City — no, sir; I slept In the car at Rapids City. 
The car was cleaned and left in the yard, and I slept in the car there at Rapids 
City. In Minneapolis I slept in the car. I understand now, though, that there 
are sleeping quarters there; In fact, the last time I was in Minneapolis on a 
Pullman run I slept at the Nicollette Hotel — a room furnished for the conduc- 
tors — furnished by the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe the sleeping accommodations which were 
furnished at other points? 

Mr. Boubke. Well, at Denver — they had six or seven beds in Denver. That 
i*oom is in a room adjacent to the cashier’s room, or to tlie district office. Then, 
it is on a corridor and it is a very noisy place. I never slept there; only once 
one evening, and that was on account of the convention in Denver and I was not 
able to get my regular room at the hotel. 

(’liairman Walsh. Have you observed any of the other places? 

Mr. Boubke. I have not been in any of the other places to speak of. I could 
not make an observation, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton would like to ask some questions. 

C’ommissioner Aishton. Just one question. 

]Mr, Boubke. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. When the officers of the Pullman Co. declined to 
furnish you with the names of the parties to this occurrence that you have 
recited 

^Ir. Boubke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton (continuing). Did you have any knowledge as to 
whether any suit had been brought against the I’ullmau people? 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir; not at that time. 

(.Commissioner AishtoN. You did not ?. 

Mr. Boubke. No, sir ; not at that time. I did not finish my story with refer- 
ence to that at that time. 

Commissioner Aishton. You found out later that a suit had been brought, 

I lid you? 

Mr. Boubke. That a suit had been brought; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was not tliat the reason 

C\Ir. Boubke. Well, .ju.st a minute, plea.se. 

Comnii.ssioner Aishton (continuing). For not giving those names? 

.Mr. Boubke. Just a minute ; beg pardon. Tbe clutrges did call for a suit of 
$10,()()0; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And, in your opirjon, knowing as you do now why 
they refused to give you those liames, would you not feel they were justiiled In 
doing that? , 

C\rr. Boubke. I do not, IMr. Aishton, for tliis reason: They told me afterwards 
that when — I found that I could not gt^ tlic names and addresses of the parties, 
and I felt that It was just as necessary for me to have their names and^ ad- 
dresses, when I was innocent, as I feel I am, and know I am, and God knows I 
am, as It was for them to have my name. I applied for reinstatement after- 
wards to the Pullman service just before I was out a year, thinking I would get 
hack and be able to get my nights back, if 1 could. ]My object In that, for that 
particular reason, was that when I found that I was unable to get tlie names 
and addresses from the Pullman Co., that if I was alile to secure a run through 
Omaha, I would be able to secure the names and addresses from other parties 
tliat were probably acquainted, had seen the papers and charges ; and when I 
reported to the company and asked to he reinstated, I inquired to see Mr. Davis, 
and I was shown in and saw Mr. Williams, and he cordially asked me to sit 
down. Then he asked me if I was prepared to pay the $500 that they paid this 
woman. When those charges were read to me tlie young lady’s name was not 
read, but the charge was read ns coming from the woman ; and it was so ex- 
plained to me, it was the woman who made tliis charge. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Bourke, I understood you in the fore part of 
your testimony to say that you had worked four years, was it, for the Ihill- 
man Co.? 

38819®~-S. Doc. 415. 64-1-- vol 10 38 
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Mr. Bourke. Four years and 10 months. 

Commissioner Aishton. Four years you had drawn a bonus on account of 
having a clear record? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir ; four years. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that during that period there Had been six or 
seven so-called spotters’ reports made that' either yourself or the porter were 
concerned in? 

Mr. Bourke. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. On your run? * 

Mr. Bourke. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. In either one of those rases was the charge — w^as the 
report read to you? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you wore tohl what was in it? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you luul an opportunity at that time and did 
make .such explanation as was nwessary? 

Mr. Bourke. Y’es ; I ^^Tote a statement each time. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tho.se explanations were satisfactory to the oHicers 
of the Pullman Co. and no discipline resulted? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Am I to understand no discipline resulteil? 

Mr. Bourke. Pardon me ; yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. No discipline resulpMl? 

Mr. Bourke. I receiveii no reprimand. 

Commissioner Aishto.n. Any reprimand or discipline? 

Mr. Bourke. The only reprimand that I liad ever received in my four and a 
half years’ service was when Mr. Davis, the last time I had occasion to talk to 
him, told me that I had gotten five days after about three weeks in the service. 
Tliat was tl«e result of a car that became frozen up at Rochester, Minn. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was not due, however, to any so-called spotU^r’s 
report ? 

Mr. Bourke. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your experience in that direction is not different 
from that of other Pullman conductors, far as you know, is it? 

Mr. Boihike. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. In other words, tlu'.v have an opportunity to explain 
complaints that are made against them? 

Mr. Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is all : thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Bourke. 

^Ir. Crenshaw. 

TESTIMONir OF MR. THOMAS A, CRENSHAW. 

Chairman Walsh. What is you” name, please? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Thomas A. Crenshaw. 

Chairman Walsh, ^^llere do you Tve? 

Mr. Crenshaw. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you. lived in St. Louis? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Twenty-throe years. 

Chairman Waish. Are you working for the IMillman Co.? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Crenshaw. As a porter. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been working for the Pullman Co.? 
Mr. CwENSHAW. i'wenty-three years the 27th day of this month. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you come from before you came to St. I^ouis? 
Mr. Crenshaw. Athens, Ala. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you employwl In St. Louis or in the South? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I was employed in St. IaiuIs, 

Chairman Walsh. In St. Louis? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you been engaged in any other omipntlon before you 
came to St. Louis? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I was in the private employment of Maj. K. C. Gordon. 
Chairman Walsh. Maj. Gordon? 
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Mr. Cbsnsbaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, In what capacity? 

Mr. Obiq!(shaw. As a porter. 

Chairman Walsh. For his house or tl welling? 

Mr. Cbbtvshaw, At his dwelling. 

Chairman Walsh. At his dwelling? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I suppose you have had many runs for tl>e Pullman Co. 
during those years, ha/e you? 

Mr. Crenshaw. No ; I have not had a great many. 

Chairman Walsh. Give me all the runs you have had. I thought maybe on 
account of the extent of your service, it being so long, that it might be difficult 
for you to tell ; but if you can, begin at the beginning and tell tlie runs that you 
liave had. 

Mr. Crenshaw. Well, I ran about possibly monlhs or maybe a little bit 
longer on the Frisco out of St, Louis. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that wlmn you started? 

Mr. Crenshaw. That is when I first started. And from that time until 
now I am on the run now tluit they put me on wlien I got off the Frisco. I 
have been on that run very near 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. What run is that? 

Mr. Crenshaw. From St. Louis to Savanna, 111. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the distance? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Three hundred and twenty-three miles. 

Chairman Walsh. What road is it on? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Tlie O., IL & Q. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you w’ould describe the way you run, what time 
your train leaves — you have iieard it described here by these other witnesse.s— 
what time your train leaves, what tinw yon wouhl go to the station to get 
your train ready, how much sleep you have, how much leisure, and all about it? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Tlie train leaves at 8.10 at night I am roQUired to bo 
down there an hour before the ti’atn leaves, but I usually go earlier than that, 
hut that is of iny own accord. Cf cour.se sometimes a car will be too hot, and 
I want to get it cooled off — that kind of thing comes in. And I go down there 
just possibly an hour and a half befpre I am ilue out. A man can go down 
there and arrange his car in 30 minutes if ho knows how to do it and just 
what they want to do. I am there in time and get the car ready for reception 
of pass 4 'ngers, which is 7,30, and I leave there at 8.10; make the car down 
ordinarily by 9.30, and when I have gotten the ctir made down I can go to 
lied just as soon as I want to after my car Is made down. Sometimes it differs 
on account of the passengei-s, sometimes they do not go to bed as early as at 
others ; hut usually I got to bed around 10 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Around 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. And sometimes earlfer, hut usually around 10 
o’clock. The car gets to llock Island at 7.30 in the morning — Uock Island, 
III. There you will discharge nl)out all the passengers you get, ami It lays 
there fi om 7.30 until 11.30, so. that you usually, there I get two and a half or 
three hours sleep. It then goes on to S;u'anna, 111. We get there at 1.20 and 
leave there at 4.45 and come on back to 8t. Louis with the same amount of 
sleep. I got 36 hours in St. I>onis every trip. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have run on that road bow Uwig now? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have been on there sfiwe the Wcjrhl’s Fair,closc‘d in Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. What salary do you receive now? 

Mr. Crenshaw. The salary I receive now is $42 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state what salaries you have received from time to 
time, \vhat you received first, and when it wa% raised. ^ 

Mr. Crenshaw. Those dates I could not give you ; I do not know them. 

Chairman Walsh. Jnst approximate itr say the first couple of years you 
made so much and the first five? 

Mr. Crenshaw. When I first began to run I think the salary was $25. 
Later 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Wlcen I first began to run I think the salary was $25. 
Later they raised it. When they raise<1 It, I don’t know, because I have kept 
no accurate account of that and it has been several years ago. 

And the car that I am on gets up to Savanna at 1.2(>, doubles out, so tlmt 
I get all my leisure In St. Louis. I do not get much time on the road and 
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prefer to have it all in St. Louis where I live. I get 36 hours there every trip, 
and I am gone 36 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to get about your salary first, If I could. 
Now, it has been testified here that the pay for a porter on a standard car, If 
I recall it, was $27.50 per month, and that there is an increase of 10 per cent 
in case a man tuns for 15 years, and that would make it $28.25 a month. Now, 
have you had more than one increase. 

^Ir. Crenshaw. No 

Chairman Walsh. You started at $25? 

Mr. Crenshaw. You possibly got the gist of the matter wrong. That 15- 
year proposition is this: Every man that is 15 years in tlie service gets 5 per 
cent of his salary, whatever that salary is, he gets 5 per cent of it every year. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, every year? 

Mr. Crenshaw. If he is in the service 15 years, whatever his salary is, he 
gets 5 per cent of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, each year? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Each year 5 per cent of his aiinnal salary. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Now, then, you have had such additions made to 
yours that you now get how much a month? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I get $42 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Forty-two dollars? 

^Ir. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would tell us, on the ordinary runs, what do 
you receive in the way of tips? 

Mr. Crenshaw, That depends very largely on the man that is on the car. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Crenshaw. And in the manner and in the way he gives service and in 
the manner he renders it. One man who would go on my run possible would 
starve to death. That depends very largely on the man that is on the car. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what does that depend, the service? 

Mr. Crenshaw. It depends upon service absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, we will take your individual case since you 
are hero; tell us what jmu make? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I make $75 a month. , 

Chairman Walsh. Do you? And the tjps? 

Mr. Crenshaw. In tips. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, in tips? 

Mr. Crenshaw. In tips. 

Chairman Walsh. And you get $42 salary? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you make $100 a month? 

Mr. Ckensptaw. I make that on an average. . 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. *' 

Chairman Walsh. Any family? 

]\tr. CRENSJfAW. I have got a wifQ and four children at liome; two married. 

Chairman Walsh. You have raised your children? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How old is the youngest child? 

Mr. Crenshaw. The youngest child is 6, years old. 

Chfj^irman Walsh. Have you some property? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have no property; no — not in St. Louis. 

Chairman Walsh. It has taken what you have earned to maintain yourself 
and family? 

Mr. Crenshaw. To maintain myself and family and ediicale my children. 

Chairman Walsh. And educate your children? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Y^s. 

Chairman Walsh. You have fared that way in tips along pretty well during 
the time? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have had tips enough to take care of me and my family 
ever since I began to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made something over $100 a month ever since 
you started? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Oh, not ever since I started I didn't do that, hut since they 
found out who I was I have been making that. 

Chairman Walsh. So, for how many years have you made $100 a month? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have made $100 a month for 18 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you lived frugally? 
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Mr. Crenshaw. No; I have not. I have taken good care of my family and 
my mother. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had your mother with you? 

Mr. Crenshaw. No; she does not live with me, but I take care of her. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you have two children married? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have two children married. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are the other two? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have got a boy 17 in high school, one 15 in high school, a 
girl 11 years old in grammar school, and the baby boy at home. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had one conductor to run with you usually? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have had one conductor for more than 11 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he make each trip with you? 

I\rr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What hours does he have for his rest? 

:Mr. Crenshaw. On the run that he is on now ho is on duty all night. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a married man? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. With a family? 

IMr. Crenshaw. He has got a wife; he has not got children. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does he live? 

Mr. Crenshaw. In St. Louis. 

Chairman Walsh. What salary does he get? 

IVfr. Crenshaw. He gets $95 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. I interrupted you. You were talking about the 
time he took for his rest. 

I^lr. Crenshaw. Yes; he is on duty all night, and he relieves ns both ways. 
He is on that run from choice ; he prefers that run. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they want him to have some othef run? 

Mr. Crenshaw. They have, offered to give him a run to Denver. I do not 
know what the choice is. I could not tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other porter that runs opposite to you on that 
run? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long has he been with the company? 

ISIr. Crenshaw. He has been with t^e company longer than I have. I don’t 
know how long. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you stated that the. amount of your compensation, 
the Jiniount of the compensation depended a great deal on the man tluit per- 
formed the service ; on the porter himself. 

^Ir. Crenshaw. Yes, sir; that is the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is the porter that runs opposite to you an old man 
also 

l\Ir. Crenshaw. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). On the run. * 

INIr. Crenshaw. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything as to wliat he earns? 

^Ir. Cren.shaw. He is here himself. 

Chairman Walsh. He is here himself. • 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes. 

Chalriuan Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Ballard. You say you have no property in St. Tvouis. „ 

Mr. Crenshaw. No, sir. * 

Commissioner B.^llard. Have you property anywhere else? 

Mr. Crenshaw. I have some in Birmingham, Ala. 

Commissioner B.m.lard. Tiiat you have saved up your money and bought since 
you have been with the Pullman Co.? , ^ 

Mr. Crenshaw. No, I did not. I have not houglit any property since I have 
been with the Pullman Co. 

Commissioner Ballard. But you have some property in Birmingham, Ala.? 

Mr. Crenshaw. Yes, .sir 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Crenshaw, this run that you are on Is not counted 
ns a particularly good run with you only .so far as the lay-over is concerned. 

Mr. Crenshaw. The run is not unusually good, except the lay-over. It is a 
fairly good run on the whole, and the class of wealthy people, they are sons and 
slaughters of lumbermen who have made their money along the river there, 
and If you get acquainted with those people, treat them right, handle them 
right, wait on them right, why, they don’t forget you. 
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Commissioner Ballard. The principal advantage in that long run t%. a» run^ 
go, the 38-h<nir lay-over at St. Louis and the short lay-orer at the other eruL 
Mr. Crenshaw. The short lay-over at the other, end ; that la it* 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson asts me to ask whether that is a 
straight sleeper or buffet? 

Mr. Crenshaw. That is a straight sleeper. 

Chairman Walsh.' That is all ; tluink you. You may be excused. 

Mr. Sylvester. 

c 

TESTIKONY OF ICR* 0. H. SYLVESTER. 

Chairman Walsh. WTmt is your name? 

Mr. Syia’ester. G. H. Sylvester. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Sylvester. New York Qty. 

C^halrman Walsh. And you are employed by the Pulliiinn Co.? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Sylvester. Pullman porter. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a porter? 

Mr. Sytvester. Twenty years. 

Chairman Walsh. For the Pullman Co. 

Mr: Sylvester. Twenty years. 

Chairman Walsh. What road are you running on at the present time? 

Mr. Sylvester. Lake Slioro & Mi<*higan Southern. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been running on that road? 

Mr. Sylvester. Eigfiteen years. 

Chairman Walsh*. And prior to that time where did you run? 

Mr. Sylvester. I was running all over, as all exti’a porters do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you have been xniiining oil this same road, on this 
same run, for tlie past 18 years? 

Mr. Sylvester. I ran on the road for 18 years on the Twentieth Century. 
It will be 18 years tlie 15th of thi.s .Tune coming, ever since the train has been on. 
Chairman \v.alsh. What Is your salary? 

Mr. Sylvester. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents a month. 

Chairman Walsh. I would just like (o get an understanding, if I can ; you 
have been rumving for 20 years? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How does It happen your pay has not been Increased? 

Mr. Sylvester. It depends upon the run some. If you run in charge you 
get more money; if you run in charge. For instance, we have a conductor 
with us all the way. If I was running in charge at any distance I would get $42. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the explanation that the last witness nmde 
about it, didn’t you? * 

Mr. Syl\"esteb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or could you, hear from where you were? 

Mr. Sylvester. I could hear him distinctly ; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is a fa ct,,^ that they start a iwrter at $25 a month, 
and after he has be(m in service 15 years they increa.so 5 per cent per year? 

Mr. Sylvester. Y"es, sir ; I lieg pardon.- 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. That was .all T was going to say. 
mK Sylvester. I started at $20. I started with the Wagner Co., and then 
after about five ‘years the Pullman taken us over, and then we reraafnwl at 
$20 a month for a long time, and then was raised $5, and then we got 10 per 
cent raise, which made $27.50, and when you are in the company 15 years you 
get 5 per cent of your actual earnings. 

Chairman Walsh*. Added to fhe— — 

Mr. Sylvester. Added to j^onr 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Salary eacli year? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And when do you get that; monthly? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, no ; you do not get it monthly. It is given to you in a 
check at the end of the ^ar. 

Chairman Walsh* Your salary at the present time Is $27.50? 

Mr. Sylvester. Twenty-seven dollars ami fifty cents from the Pnllman. 
Chairman Walsh. And what Is the check at the end of the year? 

Mr. Sylvester. That Is a bonus, the 5 per cent check. 
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Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Sylvesteb. And ray 5 per cent this year was $15.75. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents? 

Mr. Sylvesteil Fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you receive through the soui’ce of tlr>s, would 
you say, per month? 

Mr. Sylvester. Seventy-five or eiglitj^ dollars. 

Cliairman Walsh. Seventy-five or eighty dollars? 

Mr. Sylvester. Ye. . 

Chairman Walsh. Added to $27.50? 

Mr. Sylvester. And $15.75. 

Chairman Walsh. And the bonus of about? 

Mr. Sylvester. Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman Walsh. About $125 a month? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Any otlier compensation? 

Mr. SYT.VESTEB. Sick benefits. If I am sick I get $6.33 a week from the Pull- 
man Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

IMr. Sylvester. From the Pullman Co., $6.3.3; get my full wages; if I am 
sick I get paid. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you pay anything for the sick benefit? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir; it is given to me by the Pullman Ca). 

Chairman Walsh. Apiiroximately what would you earn per month? 

Mr. Sylvester. One hundred and twenty dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, .$120 a month? 

Mr. Sylvester. Y'es, 

CliaiiTiian Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A family? 

Mr. Sy'lvester. No, sir; no family. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do you live? 

Mr. Syt-vester, Tliut is, my location in New Y’ork? 

Cliainnan Walsh. You live in New York? 

Mr. J^YLVESTER. Yos I live In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. In the city? 

Mr. Sylvester. In the city ; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you own property? 

Mr. SylvEkSTER. No ; I do not ; not in the city. I own .some down in Jersey, 
wliere I was born. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you purchase that property? 

Mr. Sylvesteil Sinct? I came with the Pullman Ol? No, siiL 
Chairman Walsh. Have you. any accumulation from your salary and tips as 
a PuUman porter? • 

Mr. Sylvester. Just a little; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, by way of saving? 

Mr, Sylvester. By way of saving. 

Clminnun Walsh. Cash? * 

]Mr. Sylvester. If I haven't more, it^s my fault, sir, because I have made 
more. 

Chairman Walsh. What rent <lo Jou pay in New York? 

Mr. Sylvester. I pay $20, steam-heated fiat. 

Chairman Walsh. What does it cost to live while on the «>ail? 

Mr, Sylvester. It costs me alxuit $25 a mouth. 

C3iairman Walsh. How are your meals cliarged for on the road, that you eat 
in the dining cars? 

Mr. Sylvester. I do not eat in the dining chr coming oMt from New York, be- 
cause we leave on tlxe 2.45, and I get breakfast and have lunch with me, and 
we have the advantage; the dining-car people are very nice, and if I have a 
lunch with me I can take it in to them, and they will warm it up for me, and In 
that way I do not take the meal with me ; but if we eat a meal from the dining 
car we get it for half price. 

Cliairman Walsh. About wlint does the meal cost you at half price in the 
dining car? 

Mr, Sylvester. At half price in the dining car, from 40 to 45 cents, depending 
upon how hungry you are. 
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Chairman Walsh. How many meals do you take in the dining car? 

Air. Sylvester. Take one If we eat coming to Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. One what? 

Mr. Sylvester. One meal coming this way; coffee In the morning before yoti 
get here, because you see it would be so long before we got breakfast ; and then 
going back we get lunch on the dining car. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would describe your trip on this road; 
that is, what time you go to the station to get ready to leave, and what time you 
leave, and the amount of sleep you get, the lay-over at ^ach end? 

Mr. Sylvester. We report for this run in particular at 12 o’clock. We leave 
at 2.4.J — half past 12, and we arrive in Chicago the next morning at 9.45, with 
no sleep. 

Cliairman Walsh. With what? 

Mr. Sylvester. No sleep. You ain’t supposed to get any sleep. 

Chairman Walsh. What time does the conductor have to sleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. He changes off with the Boston man. I think he goes about 
at 3 o’clock and gets up at 7, and then, you see. we get in here at 9.45, and we do 
not report the next day until 10.30 on the trip back. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten-thirty in the morning? 

]Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And then going back? 

Mr, Sylvester. No sleep. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat time do you report? 

Mr. Syt.vester. Here? Ten-thirty. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten-tliirty? 

Mr. Sylvester. We leave at 12.40. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat time do you arrive in New York? 

Mr. Sylvester Nine-forty. 

Cliairman Walsh. And how long do you lay over? 

Mr. Sylvester. We lay over from 9.10 until the following day at 12.30. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately the same for each cliange? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. We have the same time on. 

Chairman Walsh. One night on the road you have, and then a day off? 

^Ir. Sylvester. Yes, sir. , 

Chairman Walsh. That would be practically the same as a night watchman 
working the entire night and sleeping in the daytime? 

Mr. Sylvester. They sleep in daytime. Don’t let them tdl you they don't 
sleep a little at night, too, either. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey do .sleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, yes; they do. Indeed, If any porter or conductor tells you 
that they run a thousand miles and don’t get any sleep, he is mixed, because he 
is telling you an untruth. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been reported for being asleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir. I'here is another mistake that they make — getting 
caught. They know the truth. 

Chairman Walsh. They know? , 

Mr. Sylvester. They know you sleep. Every .superintendent lioro knows you 
sleep, but he don’t want you to get caivdit. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that apply to conductors, too? 

Mr. Sylvester. Just the same; yes. « 

Cluvirman Walsh. So that, as a iiiatt(T of fact, the rules provide a suspension 
for that 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir; they do. 

Chairman Walsh. But the general information is, among the employees, is 
that everybody docs it, and if they don’t get caught— it is only an offense 
when they are caught? 

Mr. Sylvester. ThJt is the only offense, getting caught. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the custom with res{)ect to Inspecting the cars 
and the conduct of the men on the road? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, I have always, since I have been on the road, after I 
went in the service, found out what — expected every time I came out of a 
terminal, I believed that I had a spotter on and consequently I have never had 
any trouble. I am always figuring for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Always what? 

Mr. Sylvester. I am always figuring; I think he is on every time I take 
a car. 

Chalnnan Walsh. When do you take these little naps you speak of? 
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Mr. Sylvester. He can’t get to me then. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you work that out? 

Mr. Sylvester. He is in bed. 

Chairman Walsh. When do you get that sleep? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh. nap off between stations. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, nap off between stations, get naps or watching your car. 
You don’t deliberately take a pillow and lilanket and go to bed. or anything 
like that, but you are bound to he nodding a little, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been up before the insi)ectors for any violations 
of the rules in the past years? 

Mr. Sylvester. J have not. sir. I have not been 

Chairman Walsh. Have you for the past two or three years? 

Mr. Sylvester. I h.ave not been before the inspectors in 15 years for a 
violation of anything that amounted to anything. 

Chairman Walsh. When yon were charged with a violation of the rules, 
have you an opportunity to present your shlc of the case to the company 
and have they heard it? 

Mr. Sylvester. I have; yes. sir. 

riniirman Walsh. And how did it result in your cases? 

Mr. SYLVK.STER. I generally was vindicated. 

(’hairman Waj.sii. Commi.ssioncr O't’onnell would like to ask s^mie questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Sylvester. 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Sui)posing there was to be a law passed in various 
States through which the Twentieth Century Limited passed, between New 
York and Cbicago, prohibiting the giving of tips so that your income would 
be cut down to .$27.50 per immtli wifb tli(‘ 5 jht cent bonus that you get, 
would you still continue to be a Pullman porter? 

Mr. Sylvester. 1 would not. sir. 

Commissioner O'OoNNELr.. Then you would continue to be a porter simply 
because of the oontrilMitioiis made to you by the public? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Conimissloner O'Connell. And your earnings are three times greater than 
that paid you by the company as a sah^jry? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So that the public are really contributing to your 
living as a porter? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, they are In a way. and they fairly umlerstand it that 
w ay. too. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell, If yon were prohibited from taking tips, if your 
Salary was .$27..50 a month, yon would not conlinue lo he a poi’ter? 

Mr. Sylvester, I would not, for you ronldn't live on it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What do yon think wbnld be necessary for the 
men if their salary was llmiled to $27.50 ,a month, and there was' no other 
source of Income than by voluntary contrilwition, or otherwise, what do you 
think would be necessary for them to do to improve their conditions? 

Mr. Sylvester, Ask the Pullman Co. to jjive ns living wages. 

Ck^mmissioner O'Connell. Suppose they would md do it? 

Mr. Sylvester. Then there would !(r«no porters on the cars. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Sui>pose there was a possibility of the men getjting 
together and organizing and agreeing Unit they wouhl stop yi'urk if the com- 
pany did not give them a living wage? 

Mr. Sylvester. No; 1 don't think It would be necossai’y for them to get 
together to make that agreement, because tliey would generally go on for them- 
selves — what I mean, you wouldn’t have to ha\^ an agreenjent, because a man 
could not live and keep a respectable home and be honest. It wouldn’t be safe 
to get on a car with over $2 In yonr pocket if yon had to work that way, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever been approached in the matter of 
joining an organization? 

IMr. Sylvester. I have not. I was approached over in Chicago at the time 
it started. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Did you sign any? 

Mr. Sylvester. I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell, You did not indicate your desire to join any 
organization? 

Mr, Sylvester. No, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You were satisfied because of the lacome you 
were securing from the public? 

Mr. Sylvesteb. Yes. And the thing did not look just rigM to me. I did 
not seem to know the people that were in behind tWs* inaugurated it I did 
not know anything about them. There was nobody that had taken it up in 
our district; that is, in the New York district there. It seemed to be-all 
western men, and we were not acquainted with them, and did not thoroughly 
understand It. 

Commissioner O’CoNNiXL. la there some fraternal < jrguuization among tlw? 
porters of the country? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, yes ; not pertaining to the rullman Co. in particular. 
Commissioner O’Connell. I am not six^aking of the l*ullmau Co., but just 
any organization between the porters generally ? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where they contribute and luiy lieneflts to each 
other? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Wlmt kind of an organization is that? 

Mr. Sylvester. Tlie organization of wliich I am a member Is called the New 
York Association of Pullman Porters, the Pullman Athletic Association. 
Commissioner O’Connell. The New York Atiiletic Association of Porters? 
Mr. Sylvester. Pullman Porters. They contribute $5 a week sick benefits. 
Commissioner O’Connell. And wluit do you pay into it? 

Mr. Sylvester. Fifty cents a inonili. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does tliat reach outside of New York? 

Mr. Sylvester, No; this is particularly in New York. Then there is an 
organization here of the Puliimin porters, and I tliink you will tind it in all 
large districts, organizations comiwsed of iK)rters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tiiere any national fi>rin of organiziitlou? 

Mr, Sylvester. Tliere is no national form. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They simply organize locally? 

Mr. Sylvester. They simply organize locally. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And are they all organized on the same basis, pay 
the same benefits and the same dues? 

Mr. SYT.^^ESTER. Just ubout the ssune. » 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there aKy person among the porters who makes 
it his business to go around and orgjiuize these men into these organizations? 
Mr. Sylvester, No; there Is not. We get together mutually— agreeably. 
Commissioner O'Connell. Isn’t there somebody that brings you together and 
suggests that you could do it? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir; we get together and talk the mutter over and see 
it Is necessary for us to have sick and death benellts. 

Commissioner O^Connell. Is anyone in charge of the ’Pullman O'), that has 
suggested the getting together in that sort of an organization? 

Mr. Sylvester. They have not suggested it exactly. They have been In- 
strumental in helping us form, and they liave helped us in a great many \^^iys. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do Vhey contribute in any way, financially or 
otherwise? “ 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. " 

Commissioner O’t'oNNEi.L. In wiiat w’ay do they contnbute? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, in case of giAng an entertainment, I think I am 
saf# in .saying that the l»uiinian ofllcials here in Chicago got the hall for the 
Pullman porters^ entertainment here and paid for it themselves and took two 
or three hundre<l dollars w^orth of tickets in the genend offic^e and tlisposetl of 
them the best they could and turnetl the receipts over to the porters. And in 
New York we have one or tw^o superintendents belonging to our organization 
to help us, give us# courage. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supepinten<lent is a w^hite man? 

Mr. Sylvester. Oh, yes ; they are all Avhite superintendents. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They beiong to your organization? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commisslonef O’Connbtx. Are they .sort of managing it for you? 

Mr. Syl\'esteb. No; they just use their names; they pay their dues to en- 
courage us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they attend your meetings? 

Mr. Sylvester. No ; they very i-arely. They don’t attend meetings, but they 
leave that to us ; but they do it for encouragement. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Eiicmii-agement? 

M!r SvLVEST£iB Yes sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they attended any meetings that j'ou have 
had — any of those superintendents that were members? 

Mr. Sylvester. No; I don’t remember. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know wliether officials of the company — I 
don’t mean anyone particularly novv—but anyone that was lookeil iiiH)n as be- 
ing an official of the company? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes.- 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Advising or suggesting the advisability of you 
joining an organization of porters? 

Mr. Sylvester. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Organizing what might be called a lal)()r organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Sylvester. I have never heard of them disapproving of it, because I have 
never been in touch with an organization, but we have never had any in the 
East, anything of that kind among the porters, so I don’t liardly hear it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are associations and institutions an<l col- 
leges for the purpose of the higher teaching and learning of the colored i>t‘ople, 
as, for Instance, Mr. B(H)ker Washington’s institution, Mr. Sylvester? 

jMr Sylvester. Yes sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Does he interest himself In any way in connection 
with the aifairs of your organization of i)orters? 

Mr. Sylvester. He does not. 

Comrals.si<)iier O’Connell. Have tliere been, do you kiu^w, iKjrters coming 
from that institution? 

Jiln Syia’ester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has he ever addressed any of your meetings in 
any way? 

Mr. Sylvester. Not directly. 

Commissioner O’C^jnnell. 1>o you ever receive circulars or letters from him? 

]\Ir. Sylvester. Yes. 

CommissloLier O’Connell. Wimt subjects would he address yon on? 

Mr. Sylvester. Well, what is called tlie Business JMen's l.eague, that he is 
president of. * 

, Commissioner O’Connell. The BusAiess Men's League? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes ; of colored men. WTienever he holds meetings we get^ 
that at our organization, and it is read over by the men coming in, and I would 
say, if I am permitted to do so, in regard to the men coming from the schools, 
that there was an order from the Pullman Co. that all coloretl boys coming from 
school are given preference over the new men to get employment during the 
summer in order to get their money to go back to school again ; and they have 
educated hundreds of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any colored men in New York who 
sought to give their time to going around among the men of these organiza- 
tions — are there any particular colored in New York who have been edu- 
cated in college, and who get tjie colored men together for the purpose of keep- 
ing them from entangling alliances? , 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir. We have several fraternal organizations there, the 
Odd Fellows, the Elks, and the ]Maso%s, but there is no effort on the part of any 
particular one. The ofRcers as they are made, they solicit and get men pos- 
sible. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Have you ever heard of letters or circulars coming 
to your organization, or tlie officers of the organization composed of Pullman 
porters, advising them for or against the matter of entering into the organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Sylvester. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your opinion, if tips were to be stopped, would 
it be neces.sary for tlie porters themselves to organize to improve their condition 
of employment? 

Mr. Sylvester. They would have to organize or quit. What I mean Is, we 
would not organize into a body to try to force the ihillman Co., I don’t think, 
but would organize into a body to go to them and state the conditions, which 
they could readily see, and ask them to give us more money and living wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you feel, as an Individual man, that if you 
were discharged, and you felt unjustly .so — felt that you had been done an in- 
justice — that, as au individual man, going to a great organization or company 
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like the Pullman Co,, that you individually would be able to compel a just con- 
sideration of your grievance? 

Mr. Sylvester. I don’t think I would have to compel; I think I would get 
a hearing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think you would get a hearing? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes; and a proper hearing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that you would get a proper and just 
hearing? 

^Ir. Sylvester. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard has a question to ask. 

Commis.sloner Ballard. You, of course, have a large acquaintanceship In 
New York, and you know porters in hotels, and you know waiters in hotels, 
and you know men who work around; do almost all of those people get tips? 
Is it customary? 

Mr. Sylv’ester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. It is universal in hotels and boarding houses and 
restaurants? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir ; and among the Red Caps, and everyone. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you do not feel In receiving these tips that you 
have been disgraced or humiliated in any way? 

Mr. Sylvester. No; the degredation would be if we did not get them. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just in order to clear up the situation with regard 
to the sleeping at night : It ^vas testified, as I understood it yesterday, that the 
porter was supposed to take a stool that was there and sit at the end of the aisle 
tow’ard the washroom and sit there and be on watch. As he sits there, Is 
there any objection to his nodding and dozing along? 

Mr. Sylvester. There may be an objection, but he nods just the same. 

Commissioner Ballard, Cf course, he would not take a pillow and blanket 
and go into a berth and lie down, but he could sit in that chair? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. If he sits there and is nodding or dozing, is he in a 
position .so that he can protect the car? 

Mr. Sylvester. He can sit there and doze off, and the air from a person 
passing by him will wake him up. 

Commissioner Ballard. He can sit t^iere and doze, then, and yet protect 
the car? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. Suppose there was a thief in the car, and if he 
'should get up in the night with the intention of robbing some passenger, and 
he sees you sitting there, lie is not going to rob the car. 

Commissioner Ballard. You think the average porter on the long runs, sit- 
ting there on the stool, is able to get a little rest without endangering the 
passengers or the comimny? 

Mr. Sylvlister. Yes; he is. Now, as to sitting on camp stools — we have a 
meeting, and have every three months, a sort of get-together meeting between 
the officers and the porters; and they ask us to suggest anything for the bet- 
terment of our conditions and for tjio betterment of the service, and they get a 
chance to be heard there. And I remember at the last meeting here in Chicago, 
It ’was taken up to get — there was a great deal of complaint of the men sitting 
on camp stools in the steel cars, the new cars, .some of the men claiming they 
caught cold, and the inspectors asked tlvyin to devise some means, or suggest 
some chair that you could sit in with a hack tliat you would not come in con- 
tact with the steel of tlie car, and I think they are trying to provide such a 
chair now. 

Commissioner Aishton. One question, Mr. Sylvester : As a volunteer organi- 
zation, you elect your officers in tliose sick-benefit organizations ; you elect your 
officers of colored men? 

Mr. Syl\’ester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Atshton. How often are they elected? 

Mr. Sylverter. Every year. 

Commissioner Atshton. Yearly? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And they are selected from your own ranks of 
porters? 

Mr. Sylvester. Ye-s, sir ; we try to pick the best men. 

Commissioner Aishton. And he does nothing else but look after the organi- 
zation? 

IMr. Sylvester. Oh, no ; he carries it on. 
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Commissioner Aishton. That is their work? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. One moment, please, Mr. Garret- 
son wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. How often ilo you hokl these “ get-together 
meetings ” ? 

Mr. Sylvester. Every three months. 

Commissioner Garret^on. Between the officers of the company and just the 
porters, or other employees? 

Mr. Sylvester. Just porters. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are encouraged at those meetings to sug- 
gest things that will be for your own benefit? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. For the betterment of the porters? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you ever encouraged to talk about more 
w’ages ? 

Mr. Sylvester. No ; but it has been brought up. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the attitude of the company in answer 
to it? 

Mr. Sylvester. That they will take the matter up and do the best they can. 
Commissioner Garretson. Has any Increase been given to you? 

Mr. Sylvester, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How much? 

Mr. Sylvesteil Five per cent has come from it; your bonus has come 
from it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The bonus? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yea, sir; 13 months’ pay and 5 per cent has come from it. 
Commissioner Garretson. That has all come out of these get-together 
meetings? 

Mr, Sylvester. Yes ; talks of the desires of the porters. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the porters have really gotten that benefit 
for the conductors on tlje cars? 

Mr. Sylvester. The conductors have meetings the same way, but they are 
not joint meetings with the porters. ^ 

C/ommIssioner Garretson. What run are you on now? 

Mr. Sylvester. On the Century. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where? 

Mr. Sylvester. On the Twentieth Century. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you on duty to-day? 

Mr. Sylvester. Nof sir ; not directly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Indirectly? 

Mr. Sylvester. Yes; Indirectly. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be excu.sed. Thank yon. 

Mr. Brewster. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. BREWSTER. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your name, please? 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. W. H. Brewster. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewster. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. How' long have you resi»led in St. I^ouis? 

Mr. BREW^STER. Forty years. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Born there, Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewlster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a conductor for the rullman Co., are you? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What line do you run on at tlie present time? 

Mr. Brewster. The Illinois Central, Chicago to St. Louis and return. The 
line Is operated out of tlie St. Louis district. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a Pullman conductor? 

Mr. Brew'Ster. About seven years; after a year and a half in the service I 
resigned. I was out a year and then applied for reinstatement, and it 
required about 10 days, and I was back and hud a regular run. 
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Chairman Walsh. Then, do I understand you have been In the service 
the last time for five and one-half years? 

Mr. Bbkwsteh. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would first tell us the salaries that 
you have received, INIr. Brewster. 

Mr. Bbkwsteb. Well, when I starteil to work they paid me at the rate, I 
believe, of $70. 

Chairman ^N'alsh. And that fontinued for how long? 

Mr. Brewstek. For six months. < 

Chairman Walsh. And then? 

Mr. Brewster. And after six months it wa.s $75, and beginning tl\e second 
year it was $80, and through the second year, and after the second year it 
was $85, and after five years it was $90. 

Cliairman Walsh. And you receive $90 per month now, do you? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And please state the runs you have had and upon which 
you have continued for some lengtli of time. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. Well, I would like to go back just a bit, please, Jlr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Brewster. To say that after T laid been out — when T h‘ft the service I 
was earning $80, and when they reinstated )iie they allowed me that; that is, 
they started me in at $80. 

Chairman ^^'ALSH. Tiicy allowed you the year and a half you were out — $80. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. Work was a little short at St. l^ouis when I went 
to work, and in oi-der to give me work I was transferred to Memphis, and I 
worked there a couple of months, and Mr, Leach — I was down there on a 
parlor oar in order to give me work, and then I oi^erated from St. Louis to 
Burrton, Kans., over the Frisco. 

Chairman Walsh, To what? 

Mr. Brewster. Over the Frisco. 

Chairman Walsh. To Burrton? 

Mr. Brewster. Burrton, Kans.; yes, sir; and we left St. Louis at 8.32, and 
I reported at the train at 7.39 .and n'ceived passengers from 8 to 8.32; and I 
had three cars on that run. One car was Oklahoma City, and another Joplin, 
and a through car; the Burrton car, and went througli. Now, the relife on 
that run, when I left St. Louis I divided watch with the through car — willi 
the Burrton car. IMie porter went to bed about 10.30 and he got up at 2.50, 
ami that allowed him until 3 o'clock, 10 minutes, to get his bed put away, so 
lie would be on the joli; and I retireil, and on that run I got up at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, liecause I set out that Oklahoma City car at Monett, Mo. 
That was 6 o’clock, to get up and see that the car was set out properly, and the 
porters on the other two 

( Jialrman Walsh. Howdong ilid it take you to make the trip to Rurrlon? 

Mr. Brewster. Until 4..*>2 that afternoon of the stHJond day. Tlie porters on 
the Oklahoma City car and the Joplin car were on watch all night, and ar- 
rived at Joplin at 8.30 in the morning, and the .foplin car was .set out and we 
went on to Biirrlon, and arrived at Burrton at 4.32 that afternoon. Now, on 
that run we had breakfast an<l dinner on the diner — the porter and I. The 
service on there — tiiey gave us meals for a quarter. That is, Fred Harvey 
service, .the meals tiiat tlie passengers got. It was no short meal, but go 
in and order whatever you wanted. Well, we had breakfast and dinner on 
that car — on the' diner; and at Burrton we had — at 4.32 in the afternoon; that 
Is, where we were off, and we would have supper at the restaurant. 

Chairman Walsh, A Harvey restaurant? 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir ; it was just a Santa Fe eating house. We laid over 
there from 4.32 unt«il 12 noon tne next day; slept in the car, tlie iiorter and I. 
Then we arrivetl — tlmt is a half-day run from Burrton to .Toplln, and we arrived 
there about 9 that night and picketl up the Joplin car, and we divided watch on 
the eastbound trip in the sanie way. I relieved the porter and he relieved me, 
and we also hatl two meiils on the diner northbound for a quarter apiecNL 
I arrived in St. Louis at 7.50 that morning, and took out the .same night at 
8.32; and on that run the mileage was, I think, 536 miles; that Is, 1,072 for 
the round trip. And we tioubled out of St. Louis on that trip, but they gave us 
86 hours off at home three times a month. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you have that run? 
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Mr. Bbewsteb. I had that rau nine months, ami it was not considered a pre- 
ferred run on account of the doubling-out feature at home on a 1,072-mlle 
run. The lay-over is really better ori the other end, away from home, than at 
home. That is the reason it is not a very desirable run. Of course. I was 
new in the service and of course I could not expect too much. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your next run? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, the next run. I made a few trips to Denver over the 
Burlington; left St. Louis at 2.S0 in tlie afternoon and got to Denver — well, 
the season I ran was a busy season. We handled three cars on that run. 
There was extra heavy travel. It was the summer season in June. 

Chairman Walsh. You ran from St. Louis to Denver? 

Mr. Brewster. From St. Louis to Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you leave? .lust describe as briefly as you 
can what time you left and about the lay-over hours, and about the rest and 
these other details. 

Mr. Brewster. At 2.30 in the afternoon, and got to Denver in the afternoon 
of the next day about 4.30; and 1 divided watch with the porter of one of the 
cars, and out of St. Joe we got a relief porter. We arriveil at St. Ji>e, Mo., 
about midnight. The relief porter — swing i^»rter, we called him — wouhl relieve 
one of the other porters on the other cur three hours, and relieve the other 
man ; so that gave us relief, and we laid over from 4.80 in the afternoon of 
the second day until, as I recollect, about mwn the next day. Well, our sleep- 
ing quarters at that time w'as iu the conductor’s room — that is, the room ne.xt to 
the conductor’s room — and I slept there at niglit. I had a niglit otf there. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, just describe the .sleeping quarters, Mr. Brew’ster. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; there was six cots in there, and there was riiiiniug 
^Vater; no bath. And I slept all right. It was nigldtiiue. 

Chairman Walsh. Any noi.se? 

Ml*. Brewster. No; no annoyance at night; my jiorter slept in the car. But 
on that run we had three meals on the diner, supper the day leaving and 
breakfast tlie next morning and lunch the next n<K)n, and the same way re- 
turning, and tile mileage on that — w^ell, I don’t know exactly. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would you say it cost you to live on that riin--your 
personal e.xpenses? 

Mr. Brew^stek. Well, V>n tiial run they would give ns a half rale, and the 
stewai'd — 1 would eat with him and IR? w'ould kind of e;ise over a little piece 
to me once in a wlille, and 1 had a good meal. It wu.s g(XMl. It was a good 
run to run on for food. 

Chairiiian Walsh. Well, I W'ould like to get approximately how much it cost 
you if you ]*eally paid one-half, you know, of tlie regular charge. 

I\lr. Breu ster. Well, 25 cents a meal — thrt^e meals. 

Chairman Walsh., Well, on the dining cur, wliere you paid half, w*hy, you 
could get a meal for 25 cents? 

Mr. Brewster. I did on that line; other line.s 1 have run on Hint I couldn’t 
get that. 

-Chairman Wai.sh. I ask you now* to lej^ive out any favor that niiglit lie 
shown you by tlie steward, aiuj say what is the co.st to you? 

Mr. Brewster. The meal w'ould cost me^a quarter on tliat run ; that is, each 
meal. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. Without any — — 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). Without anything gratuitous, as I Avould qriier 
as much, for Instance, order meat and pihatoes, tlmt is wdiat^they cliarged you 
for, and they would give you the coft’w and bread and butter.* 

Chairman AValsh, That is, they gave that to anyone? 

Mr. Brew ster. That is, he would not put that on the check. 

» (Jhairnian Walsh. Well, why would lie not put that on the check? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, iKK'uuse it w’as not — they asked not to put it on 
there. 

Chairman VA'Alsh. And that Is extendtHl to all the conductors? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, that applied to mt* — I don’t know* anything — I expect 
It was ; I w*as only an extra man on there for a mouth, ns I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wliat would you say it cost you per day to live. 

Mr. Brew^stkr. Well, for the round trip on the road? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bbewster. Well, 1 had supper and breakfast. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever figure out how much a month It cost you 
Avliile you were away from home on that run? 
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Mr. Brewsteh. I never figured it out; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, can you approximate it now? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, about how much? 

Mr. Brewster. It costs me about $3. 

Chairman Walsh. Three dollars for what? 

Mr. Brewster. Three dollars for the round trip. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many round trips would you make per month. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I did not run long enough on thdt for it to be a regular 
thing for me to memorize it. It was Just a month I ran there. 

Chairman Walsh. You just worked there a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Clmirman Walsh. Do you know how many round trips you made In the 
month ? 

Mr. Brewster. No; I could not say. The months did not end up even. 

• Chairman Walsh. Well, now, give ns some other run you were on. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, then 1 left the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you came back? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. Bear in mind I went down one night, and I told them 

I had a Job, and if I wanted to take the job I woiild have to take it the next 

day ; and I did not see the Pullman Co. for six weeks, and I had my pay 
coming. That was in July — the last of June or July. And the next July I 
had a vacation from the wliolesale house I worked for, and I had been wanting 
to get back on the road, and I thought 1 would step in and see Mr. Cook, the 
superintendent. And I told him I would like to come back, and I told him 

I had a good job juhI did not want to work myself out of it. So he concluded 

to give me the job back that I had resigned from. So he told me to come in 
in a couple of days, and I came in and he said he could reinstate me, and I 
resigned my position. 

Chairman Walsh. What road were you put on then? 

Mr. Brewster. Then I ran on the Big Four to Cleveland. That lay-over on 
that run was all at St. Tiouis. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did you leave St. Louis? 

Mr. Brewster. I left St. Louis at 11.45 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). P. m.? 

Mr. Brewster (continuing). P. m. UeVeived passengers at f).30 

Chairimni Walsh. And arrived 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). And arrived at Cleveland the next night at 
10.15; and I went to bed on that run and relieved the porter— only one car. 

CJhairman Walsh. How long did j’ou run on that road? 

Mr. Brewster. A year and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. A year and a half. Now, what did it cost yon to live 
wliile you were on tluit road? Wh;it road was that, i)lease — St. Louis to 
Cleveland? 

Mr. Brewster. That was the Big Four. 

Chairman Walsh. The Big Four,? 

^Ir. Brewster. Yes. It cost me $1.50 a trip. , 

Chairman Walsh. Round trip? , 

Mr. Brewster. Round trip, yes, sir; for my meals. 

Chairman Walsh. How many meals did you take on that? 

Mi;. Brewster, Well, I had two meals each day. I would get to Cleveland at 
10.15 the second night, and laid over there until 8 o'clock the next morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what did it cost you to live, per month, while you 
were on the road, running on the Big Four? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I might say it cost me about eleven or twelve dollars a 
month. . 

Chairman Walsh.‘ Eleven or twelve dollars a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where did you .sleep in Cleveland? 

Mr. Brewster. Slept in the hotel. 

Chairman Walsh. WelU did yon have to pay anything 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or was it free? What did yon have to pay? 

Mr. Brewster. It cost me 25 cents a night. The dining-car conductor slept 
in there — two beds. There was always a crew there every night. He made 
us a rate. It was a second-class hotel, but it was clean, and it answered our 
purpose— clean and close to the depot. 
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Chairman Walsh. How many nights per month were you there? 

Mr. Brewsteb. Well, I expect about eight 

Chairman Walsh. And you were there for a year and a half? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now what was your salary while you were running there? 
Mr. Brewster. Eighty-five dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand you to say you are a married man? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, not at that time? 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man now? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Any family? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; I have a boy 4 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. But you live in St. Louis, I believe you stated? 

Mr. Brewster. Live in St Louis. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you heard what was said here iis to the cost of 
living, and I wouhi like you to make the same estimate, if you wiil, as the 
gentleman that I examined here this afternoon, Mr. Bourke, I believe. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Now, what house rent do you pay? 

Mr. Brewster. I pay $13 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. And what has your living aw’ay from home cost you? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I have been on a one-night run for four years, and now 
my expenses up here when I leave home — I leave St Louis in the evening, and 
I have got a thermos bottle and I like a midnight lunch. I am up all night 
And I don’t say I take my lunch for economy, but I can’t get anything as g(>od 
on the road ; no place to eat but these lunch counters. I take a lunch and the 
thermos bottle and I get here to Chicago and I have a breakfast ; at the 
Illinois Central Station, they give us a rate card. an<l they give you an item 
that costs 20 cents, give it to you for 15 cents, and something that costs a dime 
they will give it to you for a nickel. Well, my breakfast costs me sometimes — 
well, 15 cents — oatmeal and a glass of milk. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you could put it all together and let me sketch it 
a little more rapidly, Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. W^iat would you say it costs you per month for you to 
live away from home? ^ 

Mr. Brewster. Ten dollars would cover it easily. 

Chairman Walsh. And your rental is $13 per month? 

Mr. Brewster. Thirteen dollars; yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. What is your grocery bill? 

Mr, Brewster. Well, my grocery bill per month would be about 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is, provisions for your family — 
groceries and meats^ 

IMr. Brewster. Would be about $18. 

Chairman Walsh. Dogs the $13 rental include fubl and light. 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you pay for fpel? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, my gaf^ is about $1.50 a month — illuminating and fuel. 
Ch.Mirman Walsh. You use gas for fuel, altogether, do you, Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. A dollar and a half a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, not altogether; no, sir; I will correct that. Ip the 
winter T use a stove. , 

Chairman Walsh. Coal stove? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what does the coal cost you? 

Mr. Brewster. Twelve dollars in the wintep season. That would be about 
six months. ’ 

(Chairman Walsh. You pay $1 a month for coal, then, spread over the whole 
year? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, yes ; that would be $2 a month for the six months. 
Chairman Walsh. Do you have any help at home? 

Mr. Brewster. No help; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any laundry expense? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, the only laundry I have Is my collars. My wife 
launders my shirts and does the other laundry work. 

Chairman Walsh. What would It amount to per month? 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64~1— vol 10 39 
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Mr. Brewster. Well, it would amount to about 30 cents a month. 

Clmirnian Walsh. Do you have any other Items of expense outside of 
clothes? Are you insured? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes; I am insured. 

Chairman Walsh. For how much? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I am insured — I carry a cumulative policy ; it amounts 
to about $6,000 and costs me $18 per year. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the total cost to you of insurance, $18 per year? 
Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you pay dues into any religiou?>' organization, or any- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, no more than the contributions. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean church contributions? 

Mr, Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much would that amount to i>er month? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I might say a quarter a month. 

Chairman Walsh. A quarter a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Twenty-five cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you belong to ai^y fraternal organization? 

INIr. Brewster. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think of any other — oh, your uniform. What do 
you pay for your uniform and cap? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I tliink the last I paid was $19.75. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you have two uniforms — winter and summer? 

Mr. Brewster. No; I wear a uniform a year — I wear a me<limn weight. 
Chairman M'alsh. And that costs you $19.50 a year? 

Mr. Brewster. Nineteen dollars and .st‘venty-five cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Nineteen dollars and seventy-live cents? 

Mr. Brewster, And $1.50 for a cap. 

Chairman Walsh. A dollar and a half a month. stretche<l over a year. Now, 
do you recall any other items of exi)ense yon have other than clothing? 

Mr, Brewster, Yes ; wliat you might call miscellaneous— might call that 
clothing 

Mr. Walsh (interrupting). Well, leaving out tlie clothing for the present. 
Mr. Brewster. Well, miscelhmeoiis we will say. ^ 

Chairman Walsh, Do you smoke? 

Mr. Brewster, Yes, sir. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh, Cigars? 

Mr. Brewster. Pipe ; that is all I buy, 

Chairnmn Walsh. What does tliat cost you a month? 

Mr. Brewster. It. costs me about 30 cents a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what other incidentals do you have in mind — medi- 
cal attention c 

Mr. Brewster (interrupting). Yes; I liave had quite a gotxl bit. 

Chairmsin Walsh. About *now much would that cost extend over the year? 

Mr. Brewster. About $20 a year. 

Chairman Walsh. A year; that would be approximately something under $2 
a month — say $1.75. 

Criramlssloner O’Connell. Does tha^ inclutle dental services, too? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I am having a little of that ex|)ense right now. I might 
make an addition there right now, but tlu>t does not occur every year. 

Chglrman Walsh. Well, would $2 a mouth cover the dental services, too? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have to purchase toilet articles and things of 
that kind? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Chainnan Walsh. Do you include those in the incidentals? About how much 
a month would that'oe? 

Mr. Brewster. Be about 50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. You furnish your own house, of course? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chainnan Walsh. How many rooms do yon have? 

Mr. Brewster. I have four. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you live in St. Louis? 

Mr. Brewster. I live on North Market Street^ out in the suljurbs. I live in a 
cottage 5709 North Market Street. 

Chairman Walsh. You have car fare to pay? 
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l\Tr. Bkewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Street car fare? 

Mr. Brewstkr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat would amount to about how much, would you say: 
that is, for yourself and family? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I niij?ht‘say .$1..50 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a drinking man? 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Teetotaler? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, Sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any other fixed item of expense you can 
recall? 

Mr. Brewster. Well, you have Rot Ihe elothiriL' down there, have you’ 
Chairman Walsh. No; I have not sot the clothing down. 

Mr. Brewster. You have not come to that yet. 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Mr. Brewsteil Well, I miglit say amusement. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; amusements. 

Mr. Brewster. About $2 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you can not think of any other fixed charge, what 
would you say that your expen.se for clothing would be for yourself and family? 
Mr. Brem'ster. Well, I would say $50 a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifty dollars a year?' 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. O'hat would be $1 a month— a little over $4 a month? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. That $50 a year— that would be including clothing for 
yourself, your wife, and two children? 

Mr. liREwsTER. Ye.s. 

(Chairman Walsh. T)o you own any property? 

Mr. Brewster. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, No property? 

Oommi.ssloner Lennon. One cliild, T tliink he said. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, one child? 

Mr. Brewster. Yos ; a, boy. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you accumulated anything since you have been in 
the service? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WALsir. You saved some money? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How imieh per month would yon say that you saved? 

INIr. Brewster. Well, .sometimes inort' than others, becau.se the expense is 

distributed out — sometimes liave more 

Clialrmari Walsh, For instance, illness, doctor bills, and so forth ; 1 can see 
Mr. Brewster. Yes. * 

Chairman W.alsh. Well, how much would you say, take it year in and year 
out, say for tliree years you have l)een running steadily? 

Mr. Buevlster. AN’eH, I could •give you tlie savings in a year — would average 
about $300 a year. • 

CTliairman Walsh. About $300 a year? 

Mr. Brewster, Yes. * > 

Chairman Wai.sh. At this point w(* will now stand adjourned. «• 

Comniissioner Ballard. May I ask just a question? • 

Chairman Walsjt. Commissioner Ballard has one question. 

Commi.ssioner Ballard. Just one quo.stion. That was, just after you left 
the Pullman service, you went to work for a private firm, and then you went 
back to the Pullman .service? • ^ 

Mr. Brewster. Y'^es, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Now, do you find the conditions and wages and 
salary you got from the Ibillman Co. about the same as in ordinary business — 
your friends, for instance, in l)uslnes.s — <lo they make more than you do or 
about the same? 

Mr. Brewster. About the same. 

Coiuniissionei' Bai.laud. The conditions, then, and the pay are about the 
same or os gofnl as tliat of your friends and of yourself when you worked iu 
other business? 
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ISIr. Brewster, par<l(>n rno; tliis job I loft — I bnd boon working; on 

the job 18 years, and they were payinj? me more than when I came back; and 
tliat was put up to me by the superintendent. He wanted to know why I 
wanted to come back and work for tlie Pullman Co. when I had a job I was 
giving up tlmt was paying me more money. 

Commissioner Ballard. Wliy did you? 

Mr. Brewster. Becau.se it wa.s more desirable; I thought it more pleasant, 
and I came in contact with nice people, and there was something I liked. 

Chairman Wal.sh. We will stand adjourned until, 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.40 p. m., Tuesday, April 0, 1915, an adjournment was had 
until 10 o’clock the following morning, Wednesday, April 7, 1915.) 


TESTIMONY OF F. B. DANIELS. 

Chicago, III., MVednesday, April 7, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Lennon, Ai.shton, O’Connell, Bal- 
lard, and Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Robert T. Lincoln. Is Mr. Lincoln present? 

Mr. P. R. Daniels. I should like to present a communication from him. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. Are you Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Daniels. There is an inclosure in that. I am Mr. Daniels; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say, Mr. Daniels, that we have a telegram from 
President Runnells, saying he is also ill. So the commission will take this up 
ns a whole and notify you later what action will be taken. I will simply say 
this, that some arrangement will have to be made for taking the testimony of 
either Mr. Runnells or Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Daniels. I wish to say to your honor that I understood from Mr. West 
diat you had — that the chairman had — accepted Mr, Kunnell’s request in this 
matter, and he would not be required here now. 

Chairman Walsh. That was done, but that was at the time a subpoena was 
served upon ^Ir. Lincoln ; and we were notified by the vice president here that 
^ir. Lincoln would be here on Saturday. Now, I will say this, that the com- 
mission has concluded to put over the further hearing of the Pullman matter 
on account of the intervention of fh(‘ Illinois Central piatter until next Satur- 
day morning at 10 o’clock; and I will (|all the commission together, and they 
will take some action on this matter before that time. So that the further 
hearing upon the Pullman matter will Ik‘ postponed until ru'xt Saturday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. All the witnesses now in attendance will please report here 
at 10 o’clock Saturday morning without further noti<‘e on subixena. 

(The hearing of this matter was thereupon continued until Saturday, April 
10, 1915, at 10 a. m.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Daniels, I have another sug.gi."Stion to make, and 
probably I had better make it to you. 

We have received a coihmunication from a committee of conductors, who 
claim that they are all running, ami they undertake to present their own ob- 
jections to their conditions, and it is done apparently in a very orderly way, 
and I thought it might be proper and fair to submit a copy of this to you, so 
that you might check it up, and upop next Saturday morning you might have 
whomsoever you may select reply to that; and you may obtain a copy of that 
from Mr. Brown, the secretary, after it ks cojiied. It seems to epitomize that 
very r briefly. 

(See p. 9681 fo;* Statement of Pullman Conductors.) 


Chicago, III., Friday, April 16, 1915—2 p, m. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. We will now resume. Is Mr. Daniels, of the Pull- 
man Co., here? c • 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. I understand you want to file a document in reply 
to something that was .submltte<l here before? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Just hand it to the stenographer. 

Mr. Daniels. It is in resiwase to a reque.st of the chairman. I have a wit- 
ness here to answer certain statements in a paper of which the chairman fur- 
nished us a copy, but I have been informed by Mr. West, of the commission, 
this morning that the hearing was over, and that we would have no chance to 
submit further testimony except that of Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Hungerford has 
gotten this up and signed it, and I wish It to be made a part of the record. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Very well ; it will be done. 

(Said communication so referred to and submitted in evidence 
appears at the end of this subject under the title Reply of Mr 
to complaints of Pullman conductors.” See p. 9689.) 


by witness 
Plungerford 


Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday, May 4 , 1915—2 p. m. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, Mr, Lincoln, will you kindly take the cliair? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Lincoln. Robert T. Lincoln. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. Washington City. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Washington City? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I should say — I should call it four yesirs. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And what is your present official position with the Pull- 
man Co. ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I am a member of the board of directors of the Pullman (k) 
and chairman of the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you occupied any other official positions in that 
company; and if so, please detail them? 

Mr. Lincoln. I was president of the Pullman Co. from the time — shortly 
after the death of Mr. Pullman, in October, 1897, until, I think. May 11 1911 
when I retired on account of ill health. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you occupied any position prior to being president 
of the company? 

Mr. IjTNcoln. Not officially ; but I was a member of a firm of lawyers in 
Chicago who were special counsel to the Pullman C(»., and I was perhaps a 
very special counsel, say, in 1894, being so much so as to have an office in the 
Pullman Ruilding. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had no official connection; you were not on the 
board of directors at that time? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sin. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the present capital stock of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. One hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And how much of that capital .stock is still in the posses- 
sion of the company? 

Mr. I.iNcoLN. I am sorry to say that I can not answer that. We have (piite 

a large block of stock which has l)een bought in in the cour.se of our 50 years 

nearly 50 years — existence. It amounts- — - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting), I have a memorandum which might re- 
fresh your memory. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes ; perhaps I could tell * 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The memorandum shows .$3,400,000 

Mr. Lincoln. That would be 30,000 shares. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, • 

Mr. Lincoln. I think probably that w^uld be about right. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the imnded indebtedness of the Pullman Co ? 

Mr. Lincoln. There is none. f 

Chairman Walsh. What dividends have been paid upon the stock during 
recent years, we will say from 1900 to date? » 

Mr. Lincoln. The rate, sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoln. Eight per cent per annum. 

Chairman Walsh. And that has l)een paiik on all outstanding stock, includ- 
ing the stock that is in your possession? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. It is perhaps a trivial thing — there are a few scrip 
pieces outstanding for which stock has not yet been issued that result from 
persons having what is called fractional .scrip that has not been united together 
to form stock. I think that the dividends on those amount to — would amount 
to, if they were coagulated~to $100 a year, or something like that ; very trivial. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall when the last issue of stock for cash was 
made, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. But let me think a moment. Oh, yes, sir; yes, sir. 
Well, would you call cash when we purchased the Wagner Co. property— the 
Wagner Co. property 
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Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I would rather have you explain It, because 
I probably could not draw a proper conclusion myself. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, would you allow me 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Yes. I believe, first, Mr. Lincoln, I would 
not call that cash, but 

Mr. Lincoln (interrupting). All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But you may make that statement, if you will, sir, in 
your explanation. 

INIr. Lincoln. Well, I am sorry to say that I have not the basis to give you 
the dates of the last issue of stock for cash; but at the time of the purchase of 
(he property and assets of the Wagner Co., which was In December, 1899, and 
fixed as of January 1, 1900, the capital stock of the Pullmau Co. was $30,000,- 
000, or, before that, I beg pardon, it had been $36,000,000, which had been 
made up of $32,308,000, in round numbers, of cash and $2,000,000 issued in 
exchange for outstanding bomls — the company at oue time i\ad bonds — and the 
purchase .of about $1,135,000 of cars In 1868 to 1870 from various railroad 
companies — the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & North Western, 
the Hannibal & St. Joe, /. J. Smith, and then some property from the Central 
Transportation Co., and then from the Pullman’s Southern Car Co. That was 
in 1870. It stood in that way up to 1899. Now, that $36,000,000 was made up 
of those items which are given you, and the addition 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is $32,700,000 cash? 

l\Ir. I.tncoln. Six hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Six hundri.'il tliousand dollars? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, And, pardon mo. what was the other five thousand 

Mr. Lincoln, Then, there was a little more than $2,000,0<X) issue<l in exchange 
for bonds of the company which had been issued, and then a little over $1,100,- 
000 for cars — excuse mo, sir, I will get a piece of paper which will enable me 
to coagulate tliat 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). May I give you a scratcli pad 

]\fr. Lincoln (continuing). No; I have those data down here, if I can get 
at them. The cost of those, the cost of that stock which I have now given you, 
amounted to something very near $36.000,rMM), which, in the course of the 
transaction — there wer(^ some book entries of stock wjiiich had been sold for 
more than par, and one or two or threi^ pr four oilier items, the exact details 
of which I don’t know; and tliose were all balanced into the stock account and 
surplus account, leaving the stock account $36,900,OiX), so that that was then 
regarded as the stock issue of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. That was In eighte<‘n 

Mr. Lincoln (interrupting). Well, it was before 1898. That is the way it 
stood in 1898. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lincoln. Then, in 1808. we increased the capital stock. Then, in 1899, 
we issued $20,()(K),0(X) for tlie i)roi)erty and assets or stock for the property and 
assets of the Wagner Palace Car Co. — the Wagner Co. Then there was — 
before that, in 1898, the capital stock, there being $36,(K)0.(.K)0, there was a stock 
dividend made out of the accumulated surplus of* the company of $18,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in 1898? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was a 50 per cent dividend, appi’oximately? 

Mr.< Lincoln. Tliat was a 50 per cent divi«lend in 1898. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was a ca.sh dividend? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir; a stock dividend. 

Chairman Walsh. I see; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoln. There was a cash dividend also. 

Chairman Walsh. , What was P? 

Jilr. Lincoln. Twenty per cent — $7,200,000. 

Chairman Walsh. So, in August, 1898, an extra dividend of ca.sh was declared, 
amounting to 

Mr. Lincoln. Seven million two luindred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the same year a dividend in stock distributed 
amounting to $18,000,000? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir; it increased the capital stock to $54,000,000. Then 
came— in 1899 came the purchase of the Wagner property, $20,000,000; that 
Increased the stock to $74,000,000, and in November, 1906, there was a stock 
dividend out of surplus of $26,000,000, which Increased the capital stock to 
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$1(X).000,000. Then, in March, 1910, there was a stock dividend out of surplua 
of $20,0(W,000 that increased tlie stock to $120,000,000, as it now stands. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the purpose of these stock dividends, Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. It was to capitalize the surplus, the surplus of the company 
which had been earned hut which was invested iu cars and projierty of the 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. And then, after the dividends, you have been paying 
dividends on that Increased stock ever since? . 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sfr. 

Chairman Walsh. And have been paying 8 per cent since 1900, I l)elieve you 
stated? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, during the wliole life of the Pullman Co., will you 
please give us the minimum and maximum dividends that were paid? 

Mr. Lincoln. I could not go hack to the very beginning and tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, when the dividends began to be paid, but I think the dividends were 
always 8 per cent, except for a short perkal before the purchase of the Wagner 
property, when the dividend was reduceil for one or two quarters — I am not 
sure which — to 6 i)er cent. 

Chairman Walsh. And tliat would only apply for that length of time, 
probably ? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think I am riglit about it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the present surplu.s of the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. Of course I have to give it to you, sir, as it was nt the end 
of the last fiscal year. The present surplus is $5,071,335.92. 

Chairman Walsh. What i.s your reserve an<l adjustment accounts? 

Mr. Lincoln. The amounts of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Vos, sir; first, what are tiiey; what do they consist of? 

]\Ir. Lin('oln. Oh, consist of property of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Consist of property of the company? 

]\tr. Lincoi.n. And, of course, .securities and cash In the bonk and mainly iu 
I)roperty of the company, sucli as cars. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you <'all it a reserve and adjustment account? 

ISfr. Lincoln. I don’t, know the use of the .si)ec*ial word “adjustment,” but the 
use of “reserve” is, our cars are depi,*eciating in value, and at some time they 
will be wiped out. 

Chairman Walsh. At the close of your last fiscal year what amount was in 
the reserve and adjustment accounts? 

Mr. Lincoln. I have not the figures here to give you tlmt, sir. Oh, in amount; 
I beg your pardon, sir. The prices in this planted financial statement of the 
company, the reserve for depreciation at that time, was $32,520,549.50. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what action is taken witli reference to setting those 
iiccounts aside and making the diflteronce between the surplus account and 
reserve and adjustment accounts? What account is ‘taken by your company and 
by whom? 

Mr. Lincoln. It is taken by tlie board of diri'ctors; the accounts are made 
up, approved by tlie board of iHrectors at the eml of the year. Tiie amount to 
be set off out of profits of the year to depreciation account. It is to take care, 
Mr. Commissioner, of tlie cars that are in use — our sleeping cars going out of 
service. < 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say as to the amount — $32,000,00(1— be- 
ing enough or more than enough to provide for future neces^i^ties? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t think it Is enough. I can not tell you. It is not enough ; 
that I am sure. I could not say how much it is short,, but it is certainly not 
enough, in my opinion; tliat is necessarily an estimate, owing to the conditions 
of things like this: We have now about 7,000 ^ar.s, of which 3.300 are wooden 
Standard cars — I am talking in round numbers now — 2,JTO of the new steel 
cars, all of which were built in the last few years, and about 1,000 of the steel 
reinforced cars ; that Is steel underframes, steel vestibules, and steel outsides, 
but the inside Is not steel, and the question as to what is the value of these 
wooden cars, of which there are still 3,500, which are going out of service and 
becoming useless to us as assets to the company, which we can hardly tell. 

Chairman Walsh. Has computation ever been made as to the total amount 
of dividends that have been paid to stockholders of the Pullman Co. since the 
institution of the company? 
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Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give me the amount? 

Mr. LiNCOLN.^One hundred and fifty-nine million one hundre<l and sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and s€*venty-five dollars and eighty-two cents. 

(Chairman Walsh. Does that include that extra cash dividend of $7,200,000? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It include the stock dividends? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the first amount of cash dividends? 

Mr. Lincoln. Of the total cash dividends? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoln. I hope I have added this correctly — $150,110,775.82, 

Chairman Walsh. And you say that that includes the dividend of $7,200,000? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will have that checked back. ^Ir. Tdncoln, with 
the investigators of our conimission, who have this in charge and have that 
Included, there may be some error. 

Mr. Lincoln. I have included it in my addition. I might say that that Is 
not entirely from sleeping-car operations. 

Chairman Walsh. From your manufacturing operations also? 

Mr. Lincoln. I beg your pardon, sir. Well, I will put it this way, rather. 
Don’t take down what I first said. That we have a sleei)lng-car business and 
a manufacturing busine.ss. 

Chairman Walsh. And this includes all of it, does it? 

Mr. Lincoln. That includes all the dividends tlmt have been paid, leaving 
out the question of where the dividends came from, and it includes the 
amount of dividends paid by the company from all sources. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the stock dividend amounted to how much in the 
same time? 

Mr. Lincoln. That amounts to $64,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. That would make approximately $223,000,000 in divi- 
dends? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

(chairman Walsh. Now, what were the total assets of the rullinan Co. 
behind this stock issue at the end of your last fiscal yqar? 

Mr. Lincoln. The estimated assets, ^Jr. Chairman, it re(iuii‘es, of cour.se, a 
segregation of tilings. Here is a complete printed statement of it. 

(The statement referred to by witness, is.sued by the Pullman Co. for the 
fiscal year ending .Tuly 31, 1014, was submitted in printed form.) 

(Tiairman Walsh. Wiiat is the total of the assets? 

Mr. Lini’oln. Tlie total of the a.ssets is $133,017,261.86. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat covers how many year,s, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. Since 1867 ; 48 years. • 

Chairman AValsh. Now, let me see; for instance, tliere was $36,000,000 In 
cash paid for stock? 

Mr. Lincoln. With that little explanation I made; one or two or three 
hundred thou.sand dollars balances of accounts and )>art of which is surplus and 
part stock, as I stated. ♦ 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there wai\ .$20,000,000 added to that, I believe you 
stated, when the Wagner Co. was added? 

Mr. Lincoln. There was $78,000,000 added before that, and tlien the Wagner 
pnroha.se added after that. 

Chairman Wat.#h. AVhat did the AVagner purchase amount to? 

Mr. Lincoln. Twenty million dollars. 

Chairman AValsh. And that amount was i»ald out In stock for the AA^agner 
property? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes,, sir. , 

Chairman Walsh. During your incumbency as the president of this com- 
pany, Mr. Lincoln, were you in close touch with the detail of operations in the 
car-service department? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did yon have to do with that? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, we think we have a pretty good staff, you know; and I 
naturally depend upon the staff for It. Mr. Gnrcelon, I think, was general 
superintendent at that time. He has now retired from the service. I saw 
Mr. Gar< elon every day in my office. 

Chairman Walsh. You both had offices In the Pullman Building? 
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Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. State your duties as chairman of tlie board of directors 
at the present time? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, they are lar^^ely advisory, sir; I retired on account of 
ill health, when It became impossible for me to perform the duties of president; 

I could not do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you meet with the board of directors from time to 
time? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And preside over them? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the president of the company at the present time? 

Mr. Lincoln. John S. Runneils. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state to the commis.sion the salaries paid to con- 
ductors and porters w’hen you ttrst became an oflicer of the company. 

Mr. Lincoln. I think I can d(j that. I Witness examines papers.] I can only 
tell you, sir, indirectly, because I have not here a inemoranduni showing: what 
they W'ere when I became president, which was in 1897. In 1902 there was a 
raise made-to them which, I think, was about $0 a month in each schedule; for 
instance, .$65 to $70; $70 to $7.5. In 1902 for the first six months’ service the 
rate was made $70 per month, and I think that was increased from .$65; as to 
the others, I am not quite sure. I have no data here to give the exact figures at 
the time I became president. 

Chairman Walsh. As the chairman of the board of directors, and as a di- 
rector, do these conditions of employment and the .salaries of porters and con- 
ductors engage your attention? 

Mr. Lincoln. You mean, do I think of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es ; and do you take them up for determination? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know as I have discussed them in the board for a long 
time. 1 have had some thought of conductors and porters as well, and I may 
as well say frankly that I think there ought to he some raise in the salaries of 
conductors, but I do not think it ought to be a great deal. It is a very easy 
duty, and we have a great many applicants for the places, far more than w^e 
have vacancies. Does that answer your (juestion? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; It does very fully. What is the history of your com- 
l)any. as it came under J^our observation, with reference to the attempts of the 
men working for you to organize to iiivprove their conditions, or to endeavor to? 

Mr. Lincoln. I never heard anything of it until this investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard there was any attempt to organize? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir; not in all my time; not the slightest. 

Chairman Walsh. What changes have there been in salaries paid to your car- 
service employees, say, in the last 10 years? 

INIr. Lincoln. The exact details of that were, I think, given; there was, I 
know, an increa.se made by which our conductors mi our .special trains get $100 
a month. There was one change made, of which ? have not the details here, 
of a month’s salary at the end of the y<*ar for good service, that Mr. Hungerford 
testified to as to llie details of tluit. I do pot find any memorandum of other 
changes, except I know, as a fyct, that the conductor’s salary, for Instance, on 
such a train as the Broadway Limited aii^l the Twentieth Century limited was 
made $100 a month in 1895. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the valu,e of yonr capital stock at the present time? 
I believe I omitted to ask you that question when we were 011 that topic. » 

Mr. Lincoln. In the stock market? ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Y^es; what is it li.sted at now? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I think 160, or .something like that, I suppose ; it fluctuates. 

Chairman Walsh. It is around $150 and $160? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. You can drop it 10 point.s^by selling 500 .shares. 

Chairman Walsh. We may a.ssume, I suppose, that thtl’e has never been a 
time in the history of this company when there was any financial reason why a 
comfortable living wage should not be paid to its employees? 

Mr. Lincoln. I hope not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider $27.50 a mouth .sufficient to enable a negro 
porter to maintain himself and family in comfort and decency? 

Mr. Lincoln. Absolutely not. I \vnnt to say that situation annoys me very 
juuch indeed. I might say here that I took over the administration of the com- 
pany in 1897, after it had been running for 80 years, and I took it as I found it, 
without any troubles or complaints as to tlie .service, and I have no doubt, as 
to the arrangement as to those particular salaries — I have no doubt ^Ir. Pull- 
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mon settled that when he took it over and commenced the service, not in siic- 
cesuioii, but while a part of the sleeping cars were in service. There was the 
'Central Transportation Co.; there was a sleeping-car service on the Erie; there 
was probably, but I am not sure, a sleeping-car service on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; I know there was a sleeping-car service back in 1860; I 
know that was a fact. I have no doubt the wages fixed by Mr. Pullman at that 
time were based on the wages pai<l at that time; but they were considerably 
less than the wages paid recently, and probably were then $15 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. When you assumed the presidency of this company, was 
this tipping habit as widespread in the United States’^as it is at the present 
time? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think it has always been widespread, not oulv in the United 
States, but everywhere. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You think it was as widespread when you went Into the 
office of the presidency as it is at the present time? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir; there is no doubt about it; I do not know the facts, 
but I have no doubt about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your company opposed to the organization among its 
employees of unions? 

Mr. Lincoln. W'ell, Mr. Chairman, T do not think any administration likes 
to deal with unions; they w'^ould prefer to deal with their employees as we 
deal with ours in the Pulraan Co. We have never opposed, so far as I know, 
the formation of a union among our emi)loyees, but our company insists on its 
right to hire and discliarge its employees. 

Chairman IValsh. I>o you know of the fact, if it be a fact, that your com- 
pany has employed persons to go among its employees as spotters or spies to 
ascertain whether or not they desire to form themselves into unions; and upon 
acertaining that fact, your company discharges the men? 

Mr. Lincoln. I never lieard of such a thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you consider tlie policy of the corporation in 
discharging men wlio attempted to organize lawfully to better their conditions, 
and requiring of them absolute loyalty to the companv, of course, as being a 
proper policy? 

Mr. Lincoln. If that was all there was in it; no, sir; I would not think it 
was; I should tliink that would depend upon the character and acts of the 
mail who was doing it. and tlie way in wliicb he did it. 

Chairman Walsh, If his desire was 'to organize all of the men in the car 
service of the Pullman Co., to address you collectively— -the officers— to act 
collectively with reference to the fixing of their wages and conditions, would you 
have any objection to that? 

IMr. Lincoln, Not if he did it in what I would call a decent way. 

Chairman Walsh. So that if an ofi'er of that kind was made to your com- 
pany, and you deemed it proper and the executive officer of the company denied 
that rigid, it would be witliout your knowledge and witliout the knowledge of 
the board of directors? 

Mr. Lincoln. That has not occurred to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh, What wouNl <f)e, if you were to di.scover that such a thing 
was occurring— wiiat would be the action of the board of directors? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not know wliat,tl)e action of tho lioard of directors would 
be. I want to say this, that I fully recognize, Mr. Chairman, the right of tlie 
emplo.vees to organize. 

Cl^, airman Walsh. I want to a.sk you some gimerul questions, Mr. Lincoln, 
V'ith respect to {lie way tin's matter is managed .so far ns your ixirters are 
concerned: They get $27.50 a montli, I tliink, .so far as I understand it? 

Mr. Lincoln. That is the minimum. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are supposed to supiilement tliut in order to 
obtain enough to support their families on from tips given hv the general 
public? ^ 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, Mr. Chairman, might I put It this way? We know they 
do get it, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say as to the effect upon the morals and 
.self-respect of employees of a system by which they are forced to accept gratu- 
ities from strangers In order to earn a living wage? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not think it affects the morals of the porters at all ; they 
would get the tips whatever their wage.s were, in my opinion, because, in my 
opinion, tips are given by passengers on Pullman cars to these r>orters for 
services which are not in the course of the Pullman porter’s employment at all. 
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The colored race, aa we know, were subject to erreat limitations in the past 
to obtain employment In tliis country, and I believe as a matter of fact tffat 
outside of what you might call the learned professions that they got into, such 
as the clerical profession and teaching, and to some extent in the legal pro- 
fession, not to mention others, tliat tlm one large element which has done more 
to uplift them is the service in the Pullman Co, ; that Is my belief about it. 

Chairman Walsh. You think their service in the Pullman Co. on the wage 
they have received and being required to supplement it by gratuities has done 
much to elevate them? 

Mr. Lincoln. If there had been no tips, of course, their wages would liave 
to be paid undoubtedly; but the tips are paid without regard to the amount 
of their wages. My feeling about it is, if you increase their wages witijoiit in 
some way stopping their tips, you simply make a larger income for tliem, and 
the question is whether that is desirable to do. 

Chairman Walsh. They might earn too much? 

Mr. Lincoln. I do not say that; but I conceive you miglit easily soon have 
them earning more than skilled labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that enter into your consideration as a meml)cr of 
the board of directors in keeping their pay at $27.50 a month? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; I do not think the thing has ever been discussed or much 
thought given it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever considere<l this particular question of 
pauperizing human beings by giving them gratuities? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not tliink it pauperizes a man to give him some- 
thing, for instance, that he tioes not earn, or that you are not required to give 
him? 

Mr. Lin(^oln. On that, Mr. Chairman, my idea is tliat most of the tii)s 
given to the porters on Pullman cars are considered by the passengers as hav- 
ing been earned by them for extra and special services to the passenger; that 
is my belief about it. 

Clialrman Walsh. Does the company make it a part of the duties of tlie 
porters to shine tlie passengers’ shoes? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlqit would be done with a porter who consistently re- 
fused to sliine my slices coming here, if I called your attention to it? 

Mr. Lincoln. I believe that question was asked of Mr. Hiingerford, and he 
said it never had arisen; I do not know wliat would happen. 

Chairman Walsh. They are expected to sldne the shoes of every passenger in 
the car at a certain hour at night? 

Mr. liiNc'oLN. I do not know tliat the company has any thought about it; 
I expect mine to bo sliincd and everylmdy else does, and we tip them for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider $70 a montli as a sutticient salary to en- 
able a conductor on the road, for the lengtli of tiimj they are on the road, to 
maintain himself and family in comfort? 

Mr. Lincoln. That salary lasts for .so sliort a time that It is really a trial 
salary. » 

Chairman Walsh. How about* $75 a month? 

Mr. Lincoln. That, of course, is not a large salary, hut that does not last long. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the budgets that were put into the record 
In Chicago, or was your attention cated to it, of conductors that claimed to 
have made certain expenditures, necessary expenditures, out of their salary, 
and where they lived there? One of tliese, as I rin-all it, figuri*ig out a surplus, 
and the other failing to do so. Did you read that record? 

Mr. Lincoln. That was that long document? 

Chairman Walsh. There wi're two l)inig<*ts placed in the record by former 
conductors of your company undertaking to giv» what it co%t them to live. 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t believe I saw them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Taking tlie territory radiating from Cldoago and the lines 
of your company from which you are familiar, I will ask you what you think 
would be a comfortable living salary for conductors to wear the uniform and 
be on the railroad as your conductors do? 

Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be excuseil from answering 
that question as you put it, because I have no hesitancy in saying to you that 
I thing the salaries of conductors should be increased. I think it is a matter 
that probably will be taken up by our l>oard of director.s at once, and I would 
like to hold my views until after a discussion in our meeting. 
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Chairman Walsh. When was your attention called to the fact that the 
sjiiaries of these men were too low? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I have been thinking of it for several years, as a matter of 
fact, that the salaries were hardly big enough. 

Chairman Walsh. How would these men act to get that redress? How 
would you expect them to act with you so that you could take definite action 
and give them more, if you have been thinking that yourself? 

Mr. Lincoln. If they would come to see an officer of the company, I would 
say that was the easiest way to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the petitions that were said to have been signed 
from tijne to time from these conductors, asking for an increase in pay and 
calling your attention to other grievances, reached your hands or the board 
of directors? 

I^Ir. Lincoln. No, sir ; not n)y hands, and I don’t believe the board of direc- 
tors : no ; not the board of directors. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does it require action of the board of directors to fix the 
new salary schedule? 

ISfr. Lincoln. I would think it would. 

Chairman Walsh. And in view of the fact that yon don’t care to answer the 
question at this time as to what is a living wage, may I ask you when it is con- 
templated to take up this matter of the adopting of a new wage schedule? 

Mr. Lincoln. I have no idea on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be the next wwk or month or the next yeiir? 

Mr. Lincoln. I expect to attend a meeting of the executive committee on the 
12th instant. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a matter they would take up necessarily? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, yes; primarily at least. 

Chairman Walsei. How many members of the executive committee? 

^Ir. InxcoLN. There would be six; there has been; there was a death two 
months ago — that leaves five. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you have any objection as a director of this com- 
pany to have a committee selected by your emidoyees, say one from each divi- 
sion, or representation which they might think best, meeting with.this commis- 
sion and presenting their views as to what their wage should be, and the facts 
upon wliich you might base the wage— in case there v. us an increase--that they 
ought to be paid? 

Mr. Lincoln. Why, of course not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, waiting upon this committee that actually fixes 
the wages? 

Mr. Lincoln. I thought you said this commission? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir; on your executive committee. 

Mr. Lincoln. Was I wrong? 

Chairman Walsh. I may have called it a commission—^ meant your executive 
committee. 

Mr. liiNCOLN. To have a delegation meet the committee? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; representing the men, so that they might state to 
you what it costs them to live iif their various loeaiitics, the rent they have to 
pay, and so forth? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t see; why, T have no objection to it; it is rather an 
awkAvard way of doing it, still I suppose it can be done. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you s\iggest as being the least awkward way 
of 'getting men before you? 

Mr. Lincoln.* To have any committee they wish to meet some one or more 
oflicials of the company and let them make a memoranda and present It to the 
committee. I will say first to you, Mr. Chairman, that the company is more 
closely in touch with conductors and porters than perhai)8 has been known to 
you. We have, of i course, Mr. ‘Hungerford, who is general manager; he has an 
as-^istant under him who is called assistant general superintendent, because he 
was general superintendent ; and we have, then, four — I am not sure but what 
there are five, but four certainly — superintendents, so-called; and I think we 
have 45 district superintendents who are located at different parts of the coun- 
try to perform the business of the company. And all of the porters and con- 
ductors report directly and are personally known to these district superintend- 
ents. The district superintendents themselves have, 90 per cent of them, been In 
the service of the company as conductors, I believe. Then the general manager 
assimibles all of our district superintendents at Chicago four times a year and 
confers with them about the relations of the company as exhibited in their 
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office. We assume that from that they gather first unto the district supedn- 
tendent a great deal of information as to the feelings of the men, and from the 
district superintendents, who I hope and believe are in great sympathy with 
tlie men, because they all come from the same class — I am talking about con- 
ductors, of course — and these men come and talk freely with the general man- 
ager. I mention that merely to show the touch we try to keep in with the 
service. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this general statement has been reiterated time and 
time again before our^ commission during the past year: That is, that the 
executive ofilcers of large companies, such as the Pullman Co., are primarily 
interested in securing dividends; that tlioir interests are in seeing not that 
men liave a living wage, for instance; seeing that your conductors, as applied 
to your company, have a sutticient wage, is contrary and antagonistic in a 
manner to tlie other duty that they have, of returning large dividends on the 
investment, where so much goes iiito labor cost So now, then, we get a case 
such as yours, where the evidence tends to show that men have attemptfHl to 
form unions and formulate their demands, and have been discharged there- 
for. We are not passing on whether that is true or not, but it is conceded 
that they passed petitions around the country culling attention to what they 
claim was their price, tliat they should get more wages, and objecting to their 
conditions, and tliat they were turned into the company, and now it seems 
that these petitions have never reached the board of directors, who had the 
final word of fixing their salaries; if those arc facts, taking that (piestloii 
ns a hypothetical question, do you not believe that it would be better fiir the 
persons that had the actual say and responsibility over these men to meet 
them and not deiiend entirely uiion the executive officers? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I would like to think about it. It is pretty hard to get 
a board of directors together for such a meeting. 

(^hairmnn Wai.sh. Why, don’t they like to meet for that purpose? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t mean to say that, but I know I would find it very hard 
to get a meeting of the hoard of directors to listen to — I think I would, as a 
question merely of convenience of the board. 

Chairman Walsh. How many conductors have you? 

Mr. Lincoln. Between 2,0(K) and 2,500. 

Chairman Walsh. An^l how many porters; 0,500, I believe? 

Mr. Lincoln. Between 0,000 and 6,5q0. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that you have probably 1,500 or 2,000 men 
going into the service each year? That is, that it takes 8,(XX) men or a great 
many over 8,000 men per year to keep up your complement of 0,500 men? 
Did you know that ? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, not quite, sir, I tliink. 

Chairman Walsh. I am just summoning it out of my recollection. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes; 1 had; Mr. Hungerford was asked how many porters and 
how many conductors there ^vere, or comiuctors and porters were appointed 
in the year 1913 ami the year 1914, and he replied as to the year 1913 that 
713 conductors were appointed. Tliat would, without explanation, seem to me 
that was done because it was necessary to keep up the 6,500, if we call it so, 
of comiuctors * 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Pardon me, Mr. Lincoln, my mind got on 
something I had here, and I did not catch your first figure. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, the first figure* was that in the year 1913 there were 
713 conductors appointed, and the implication would be at first that that Aum- 
ber was required to keep the number of condm-tors up to 6f500, or whatever 
is the figure; of course, 6,500 is not an exact figure at ail, but it is the ap- 
proximate number. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is porters; we were speaking of conductors. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes; 2,500. Now, as a mattei* of fact, in, 1913, in which 713 
conductors were appointed, at the end of the year 1913 there were 2,100 of 
our conductors who had been in the service of the company for one year or 
more. So those 713 were not appointed, of course, to keep up tlie stock of 
conductors to the average rate. And ns to the porters in the year 1913, there 
were 2,325 aiipointed. At the end of that -year there were 5,883 porters who 
had been in the service of the company a year or more. So those men were 
not appointed to keep up the stock of porters — that is, not wholly. 

Chairman Walsh. Why were they appointed, Mr. Lincoln? 

Mr. Lincoln. They were appointed for extra service of all sorts. They 
— there are conventions, and all over the Uuiteii States there are many 
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things going on for which extra cars are put on, as, for instance, for the 
Inauguration ceremonies. I should say there would be a great many cars — 
300 or 400 extra cars — put on and a great many extra porters hired. It is 
that sort of thing that makes the great mass of appointments among those 
men. There are a great many being put on right now for the California travel. 
That does not indicate that there was that number dropped in the service, of 
porters and conductors. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back for a moment to this compensation for the 
porters, do you say that the self-resi)ect of the man is pot degraded in any way 
by the receiving of tips, because he i)erforms a service to somebody else for 
that? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think so; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; now, then, the wage you pay is .$27.50, and take the 
case of a porter who testifiwl in connection with tlie l^mnsylvania, that you 
may have notic*ed ; he says he .supplements his salary so that it brings it up to 
about $115 per month. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He is on the Pennsylvania lamited? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So he performs all the work as exacted liy your company 
In his employment for $27.50 a montli and he gets $87..50 for oIIut services that 
he performs for the outside public, growing out of his service? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For the Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. If those are the tlguros, he is given tliat much, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Lincoln, wouhl you or any executive officer of 
the company make any such arrangement as that witli the Pullman Co. — that is, 
that you would take a diminished amount and then depend on an indefinite 
amount to be given you by outsiders? 

Mr. Lincoln. I confess to you, Mr. Cbairnian, I do not think this arrange- 
ment is Ideal at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, its executive officers would not think of it. It 
is done because the man is on what might he called a low .social scale, and also 
due to the fact that he is of the negro race? 

I\Ir, Lincoln. And, well, it is an old custom. ' 

Chairman Walsh. And an old custom? 

Mr. Lincoln, Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the directors or llic ofliciids of Ihis cojnpnny ever 
attempted to abolish the tipping system? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that if you paid these ncm $0d per month 
out of the earnings of this company, and posted notices injho cars that you had 
done that, and that it was the wish of tin’s company that these men should not 
be given those tips, that thi.s custom would still continue? 

Mr. luNCOLN. Well, I can hardly say. I think you would have great trouble 
with the porters. 

Chairman Walsh. You think what? 

3Ir. Lincoln. I think the porters would be very much troubled. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think life porters would still insist on their getting 
the money? , 

Mr. Lincoln. I think so. Oh, I can’t say, sir. It would ho a mere guess. 

Cfiairman Walsh. Has yonr attention ever been called to the fact, if it bo a 
fact, that there i&’ a widespread criticism of tlie Pullman Co. on account of this 
tipping .system — that the public thinks these men would starve if they did not 
give the men the money? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I never heard any such .suggestion as Hint, 

Chairman WalsH: You never‘’heard any? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chalnnaii Walsh, In considering the salaries of your car-.service employees, 
has the company ever taken into consideration it.s profits as having any bearing 
on what should be paid to the men? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I think not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You never had to take that info consideration 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I think not, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Do you know what the hours are that are permitted for 
sleep of the men runuing in the Pullman Co.’s service? 
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Mr. Lincoln. That is one of the details of oi)eration which I learned, more 
than in any other way, from Mr. Hunger ford’s testimony. You refer to tlie edr- 
service employees? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes ; the car-service employees. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I have no doul)t tlie rules of the company are not exactly, 
if I understand correctly Mr. Hungerford‘.s testimony, and strictly adliertHl to 
with the employees, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean that us eflicient .services can l>e expected 
from men who are given from one to four hours’ sleep for one or more nights 
in succession '' 

, Mr. Lincoln. If that was literally complied with, I do not. 
r Chairman Walsh. Well, lias it to he literally complied with or place the men 
in a position where they may lose their position if they go to sleep on duty? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; I don’t think so, as to sleetang on duty. I don’t think the 
rules laid down In the book are raked over the employees nearly so much as it 
would aiipear from the hook. I don’t think it is a fact. That would be shown 
to a great extent by the number of men that go through the year’s service and 
got their bonus at the end of the year. It amounted last year to three-fourths 
of all the porters, for instance. 

I Chairman Walsh. Has an appeal over been made to you. either as president 
or chairman of the board of directors, on the part of the car-service men who 
who have been discharged for attempting to organize? 

l\fr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For the alleged purpose of bettering their condition? 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has an appeal ever come to you as president of the com- 
pany or to the board of directors, in your knowledge, from any discharged em- 
ployee claiming unfairness on the part of the executive ofliciuls? 

Idr. Lincoln. Well, I have had letters — not, I don’t tliink, from fiorters — hut 
I have had letters from discharged conductors wishing to be returned to service 
on the ground that they happen(‘d to have been dismis.sed. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that it is fair to detluct from the salaries 
of the porters amounts for lost linen on the cars? 

Mr. Lincoln. To a certain extent I do so, because I think otherwise the loss 
of linen would be very sey^n'e. 

Cliairman Walsh. Approximately, ho\y much is collected from the porters per 
year for lost linen? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t remember; I think it was given by IMr. Hnngerford in 
his testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. If it was I have overlooker! it. 

Mr. Lincoln. My impression was that it was $00,000 or $70,000, liiit that it 
did not begin to come up to the amount of the loss of linen. I would like to he 
very careful about it—* — 

CJiairman Walsh (interrupting). Somewhere ahout^ $00,000 or $70,000? 

Mr. Lincoi.n (continuing). But it is in Mr. Hnngerford’s testimony, Mr. 
Chairman — the amount. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would not have asked you, hut I did not recall it. 

Commissioner Aishton. If it not in tliere it can be supplied. 

Mr. Lincoln. If it is not in Mr. Hungeafonl’s testimony I wish you would 
make note of that, Air. Daniels. 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. * 

Air. Lincoln. And have furnished the loial amount for lost linen charge() to 
the porters. > 

Mr. Daniels. Certainly. I am quite siir(‘. however, that it is in Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s evidence. 

Commissioner Aishton. Aly roc*ol lection is that it is $3.5, OdO, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who makes the conW*act for the, uniforms for the 
men? 

Mr. Lincoln. The purchasing agent. 

Chairman Walsh. And who is the purchasing agent? 

Mr. Lincoln. Air, Bowen, isn’t it, Air. Daniels? 

Air. Daniels. Yes. 

Mr. Lincoln. Director of purchases, we call it— Air. I5owen. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the porters and conductors required to pay the amount 
fixed in your contract price with Marshall Field & Co. in Chicago? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. How long have they been buying their uniforms, or have 
you been requiring the men to buy their uniforms,* from Marshall Field & Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, I don’t know; it has been for a number of years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many years? 

Mr. Lincoln. No ; I don’t know. It is a good many years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Marshall Field estate a large owner of stock in the 
Pullman Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t suppose it owns any; I don’t know anything — the Mar- 
shall Field estate? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Ihncoln. Oh ! Well, I don’t know as to that. You know that the Mar- 
shall Field estate and Marshall Field & Co. are quite difi'erent alfairs, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. InxcoLN. I think likely, to answer that question, I think very likely 
the Marshall Field estate owns stock in the Pullman Co., because Mr. Marshall 
Field did own slock in the Ihdlman Co. 

t’hairman Walsh. And Mr. Chauncey Keep is connected with the Marshall 
Field estate as a trustee? 

Air. Lincot.n, He is a trustee of the estate; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he connected with Alarshall Field Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. With that corporation, I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. And he is a director in the Pnlhnan Co. also, I believe. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he been a director in the Pullman Co. during all the 
time the men have purchased their uniforms from Marshall Field & Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. Cli, no, sir; Mr. Keep, he Is one of our newest directors. Do 
you remember, Mr. Daniels? 

Air. Daniki.s. I can not give you the date; no, sir. 

Air. Lincoln. Air. Keep is one of the newest directors, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did he succeed, if you cun recall t1i(‘ boai’d of direc- 
tors? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would have to think back. Well, he came along after the 
death of Air. Field, for instance. 

Chairman Walsh, Was Air. Fiehl in the Pullman Co. at the time this contract 
was made with Alarshall Field & Co.? t 

Air. LiNCOf.N. I could not answer that, question, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas he a director in the I’ullman Co. up to the time of 
his death? 

Air. Lincoln. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has a few questions lie would like 
to ask you, Air. Lincoln. 

Air. Lincoln. Yes. 

Coinmissioiier Weinstock. Let me ask yon what opporruiiity, if any, is there 
for advancement? What, opportunity, for example, of a negro porter who 
shows very high eliicieiicy? Is there any provision 

Air. Linc:oln (intermitting). There is no provision in our service, sir. We 
have IK) place to put him. A fc'.v of them, perhaps half a dozen, are made 
porters in the offices of district snjterintendenfs; I asked that question, and they 
.said they had about a half dozen around somewhere here. That is all I 
know of. 

(ktiMinissioner M'p:in. stock. So it is soft of what is known as a “blind alley’’ 
jobV 

Mr. Lincoln. ‘Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, taking the officials of the company, the 
distinct superintendents and the superintendents, where are they recruited 
from ? 

Mr. Lincoln. They are from*the conductors, as a rule ; also their assistants. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About how many are there of such officials in the 
company? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I have no data about that. We have 45 district superin- 
tendencies and, according to the size of the office, they have more or less assist- 
ants. Their offices are open day and night, and a largo office will have more of 
them. I could not tell, sir ; I have not a list of that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, could you tell offhand, Mr. Lincoln, If any 
of those have come up from the ranks, and how many have been appointed from 
the outside 
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Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Hiingrerford testified that there were 90 per cent of them 
came up from the rank of conductors— had been appointed from the ranks of 
conductors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So there is some possibility of promotion? 

Mr. Lincoln. Amon^? the comluctors? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. IjINColn. Certainly, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The chairman was discussing the question of tips 
and asking whether, in -your opinion, if the wage of the porter was raised to a 
living basis, you thought the tii)s would still be paid; and, if I remember 
rightly, you said you thought tips would be paid, no matter what wages were 
given? 

INIr. Lincoln. Some tips would be paid— some at least. That is a mere matter 
of guess on my part, but I do not believe you can stop a great many of the 
traveling public from rewarding a t>orter who does them some little* service, 
such as brushing his coat and some little service like going on errands into 
other cars and getting a dinner seat in the diner and getting him anything, or 
buying a newspaper from the outside 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are acquainted with the custom in most of the 
clubs, if not all private clubs of the country, where tips are forbidden? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes. And we also have cards sent upon the approach of the 
holidays asking us for a contribution to a fund for tips at the end of the 
year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; that is true. I suppose that would offset 
your extra month's pay that the company would allow at the end of the year 
for good service? 

Mr. Lincoln. The point is this, that all the clubs — I won’t say all clubs, but 
I believe I belong to half a dozen large clubs, and I think 1 get a formal notice 
from the club every holiday season with a blank card requesting my subscrip- 
tion for what is called the Christmas fund for the employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; that is correct. 1 liapjien to know that is the 
custom; but to offset that your company allows, as 1 gather from the state- 
ment, it allows at the end of the year one month's extra pay to those who have 
made a good record? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t tliink it was done on that basis, Mr. Commissioner. I 
think it was done as an incentive, as you jilease, to good service. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just as I siqipose the Christmas gift at the end of 
the year to the club employee is likewise offered as a recognition of good 
stu’vice. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, I was told the other day that, for instance, at the (Miicago 
C’lub. which is very near, as everybody here knows, to the Auditorium Hotel, 
that we have considerable ditliculty in the Chicago (’lub in getting the waiters 
because of the tips at^ the hotel, which come in, and none come in in the club; 
and that we have considerable difficulty in doing so , There is that very thing 
shown right there on that street, within the confines of one block. ^^^Iethe^ 
that is done by the clubs as a tip, or whether it is to keep the service of the 
waiters, I don’t know, sir. When I say “the waiters” I mean the attendants 
in the club, because it goes to everybody. 

Commissioner Weinstock. :May I ask. Mr. Lincoln, what happens to a Pull- 
man employee in the Pullman service if he is accidentally injured? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, that was gone imo quite elaborately by Mr. Hungerford ; 
but ho is taken care of; oh, he is taken care of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He gets compensation? > 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, the exact form which it takes I would not like to attempt 
to describe, because I have not gone into detail with it. I think Mr. Hungerford 
went into it quite carefully, but it is a very elaborate system. It is hospital 
service and It Is payment of his wages during hfs di.sability,«nnd so on. 

Commissioner Aishton. And Includes sick benefits? 

Mr. Lincoln. And sick benefits. 1 think there has never been any complaint 
iiy anybody on that subject, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And in the event of his being killed while in the 
service, what compensation, if any, goes to his family? 

Mr. Lincoln. There is none. There is no compensation goes to his family by 
any direction of the company, except this, it is the conductors, I think, wjio have 
formed an association among themselves — I believe It amounts to about 1,500 
men — in which upon the death in any way of one of their members each of 
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the members of the assoeiation, If you please to call it such, pays in $1 ami 
the Pullman Co. adds 5 per cent to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that goes to tlie f.amily? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, yes. As to corapemsation under tiie State laws, I am not 
familiar with that, and I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As you know, of course, Mr. Lincoln, there are 
some 24 or 25 States in the L’nion now tliat have come under what is known as 
the workmen's compensation act. I don’t believe there is a Federal law except 
for Federal employees. Am I right, Mr. Lennon? , 

Commissioner TvEnnon. That is my understanding of it. 

Comnns.siouer Weinstock. Just for Federal employees? 

Mr. Lincoln. Interstate-commerce employees. 

Commissioner Wienstock. One for Federal employees and one for interstate- 
commerce employees? 

Commissioner I^ennon. Oh, that is workmen’s compensation? 

Comml.ssloner Oauuet.son. Not workmen’s compensation, but liability. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oh, he cun get no compensation without bringing suit 
at common law? 

Commissioner Oarketson. None unless he makes settlement by compounding. 
There is no Federal workmen’s compensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 8o that .vonr employees are thrown upon 
the generosity of their fellow workers and of the company? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, sir, I can not answer that question. I am entirely 
Ignorant on it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what would be your opinion, :Mr. Lincoln? 
This commission, of course, as you know, is endeavoringto get tliebest judgment 
of workers and employers all over tlie country on proposed legislation that 
will tend to bring alxuit a more Ijarinonioiis feeling between the worker on the 
one hand and the employer on the otluT. We have discovered in our investiga- 
tions that one of the underlying causes for Industrial unrest is industrial acci- 
dents; and that it iias further been fonanl upon our attention in onr hearings nil 
over the country tliat the workmen’s compensation law that has been enacted in 
24 or 25 States tends to minimize this industrial iinr(‘st and remove one of the 
causes of irritation, one of the causes of friction, and at the same time pre- 
vent or ininlinize the miinher that full below the poverty line because of acci- 
dents; and to that degree the worknnm’s. compensation net, wherever it has been 
adopted and carried out intelligently, has been an advantage to the InjuriNl 
worker and an advantage to the employer and an advantage to the State 
generally. What would he your Judgment about a Federal workmen’s com- 
pensation that would apply to interstate-comniorce employees and that would 
insure t‘hem and their dependents comiKuisation In the event of temporary or 
permanent injury or dentil on the part of the worker? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, that, Mr. Commissioner, is a suliject I had not con- 
sidered. I should start oii.*- feeling in a very friendly way toward it, but T do 
not know what are the arguments for or against it. I have never studied it or 
considered it. We have in our own company .so seldom any accidents in our 
cars — that is a fact, very curious tact, hut triu^ — that that has never been very 
much of a practical question with us as a corporation. 

Comnikssioner Wetn.stock. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Lincoln. I should rather di.sliko to answer that question without hearing 
the arguments pro and con. My nttltinlO toward it would he friendly, to start 
witlt 

Commissioner Weinstock. The only arguments that have been offered against 
it, Mr. Lincoln, from the employers’ side Is that it puts an added burden upon 
the indiLstry, That has been off.set by the fact th.at it relieves the employer 
of .serious burdens, and relieves him of annoyances, and relieves him of loss in 
tlie event of suits at law. 

Mr. liiNCOLN. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. So, that, take It in California, for example. A year 
ago there were 9(S iier cent of the employers who were opposed to the work- 
men’s conqiensation act, but to-day tiiere are 98 per cent in favor of it after 
seeing how it operates. 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, sir, that is very strong argument. I should say that tlie 
judgnieot of 98 per cent would overturn my view if I did not start out with 
them. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Then, in your present frame of mind, Mr. Lincoln, 
you see no objections to a Fetleral workmen’s compensation act? 
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Mr. Lincoln. No, sir; not in my present frame of mind, Mr. Commissioner. 
Commissioner Wkinstocic. You would rather look upon it in a friendly way? 
Mr. Lincoln. I would start out to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wants to ask you a few questions. 
Commissioner Garketson. I will have to ^'o back to the Clover Club. In fixing 
the wagas of the servants in your club.s do you know of any instances wliere 
the wages of these men is lowered on account of tliis Christmas fund or kept 
down? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Garketson. It is not a wage factor in your clu!)? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh, not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. The fact is that the hou.^e committee in arranging 
that, in providing for a rule that there will be no tipping in tlie club, takes into 
consideration the fact what it will have to pay a.s wages if it desires to keep 
desirable employees, they will take that into consideration — the fact tluit they 
get no tips? 

Mr. Lincoln. The entertainment of the club, as far as 1 know — and I tidnk 
I know a little about it, because I have been on committees in clubs as to com- 
parative wages of waiters 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. And they have to take into consideration tlu‘ faet 
that they at other places get tips and they bar them tliere, and they will have 
to equali/.e wages tlnit they get other places to a certain extent? 

Mr. Lincoln. The.v invite men to come as waiters vq^on a certain 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). And they don’t come uide.ss that 
wage will equalize what they will g(‘t at other places by a similar wages and 
tips accompanying, is that true as ji general proposition? 

Mr. Lincoln. I don’t know how it is, sir; I supix>se tliey want to make a 
certain amount of money, no dou!)t. 

Commissioner (iarretson. In testifying to the wages of tho.se porters, you 
u.s(m1 the plirase, that wliatever the wage inigld be, tips to a greater or less 
extent might be given anyway? 

Mr. Lincoln. 1 feel so; I Iiave no personal doubt about it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You also testified that if tips were abolished tlie 
company would have to rai.se its wagt\s to keep its men? 

Mr. Lincoln, llridoulitfdly. 

Commissioner Garretson. If that is jthe rase and you are m)w paying $27.50 
per montli, sliding, say (o a m.an 2o years in your .servi<*e — one testilUMi before 
U.S in Chicago, product^l by your own company, by the way, tliat he was getting 
.$28.40 after that many years’ service— if that man was getting $30 a month, 
and yon were compel I(‘d to pay him .$00 a month if the tips were aboli.shed. are 
not the stockholders of the Pullman Co. tlie real tip takers? 

Mr. Lincoln. A.s a matliematical proposition, that would he .so. 

Commissioner Garretson. You really are capitalizing tlie tijiping system on 
your road by keeping the wages low? ^ 

Mr. Lincoln. That is not nece.s.‘^arily so; the tips would be paid, anyhow. 
Commissioner Garretson. And if tlay .are accepted you believe in the cor- 
poration getting them in place of the coon? ' 
i\Ir. Lincoln. I don't say tliatf 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. I am only tailing tliat as it works out. Have you 
ever figured up what would be the difference in the amount of money that it 
takes to pay that 6,500 porters $30 a nionth, which is about your pre.sent rate, 
$60 a month? • 

Mr. Lincoln. That is a matter of paper and ix>ncil. • 

Commissioner GarreTvSon. A couple (jf million dollars a year? 

Mr. Lincoln. It would lie $.30 n month. 

Commissioner Garretson. For 6,.500 men? 

Mr. Lincoln. Would he $.360 a year for 0,.500 *11100., , 

Comml.ssioner Garretso?!. Two million three hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars? 

Mr. Lincoln. Something like that. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would make a very material difference in the 
surplus or dividend rate? 

Mr. Lincoln. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the que.stlon really re.solves itself into econ- 
omics pure and simple? 

Mr. Lincoln. It would be approximately that, of course. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is the reason underlying? 
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Mr. Lincoln. Yes, .sir; t)nt It was not started on that basis, Mr. Ooinmis- 
sioner, of course. It is a situation which we found, you know, and I might say 
It is a situation on which the rates to the public on Pullman car service was 
based. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Is it not probable that it had its foundation In a 
condition that existed before the GO’S when certain railroad companies owned 
their brakemen, 1 mean in fee; they had bills of sale for their brakemen, I 
know two railroads that did that? 

Mr. Lincoln. I see. [Laughs.] 

Commissioner Garretson. This is something of a pjirallel, only the employer 
is less responsible than the owner is. [Witness laughs.] In the total that you 
gave of dividends that were i)aid by this company, you did not include the 
stock dividends? 

Mr. Lincoln. I mentioned them as stock dividemls. 

Commissioner Garretson. But in the total of dividends paid, you did not 
include the amount of ihe stock <livi(h*nds which were issued as new capital? 
I understand your reidy that you ditl not? 

Mr. Lincoln. I mentioned the tigun'S of $150,01)0,000, which was cash 
dividends. 

Chairman Walsh. He gave them both. 

Commissioner Garretson. T ov(‘rlooked the fa<-t that you included that, he- 
cnus{‘ they are really another form of dividend? 

Mr. Lincoln. Oh. certainly. But that was not made entirely out of the 
sleeping-car company service. 

Commissioner Garretson. I suppose there was a stage when it was made out 
of land profits? 

Mr. Lincoln, Not much. 

Conmiissimier Garretson. AVhen you owned the town? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would like to have you pay us what we lost in that town. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am perfectly competent to pay it; I am getting 
a good wage on this commission. 

Mr. Lincoln. I would say, IMr. Commissioner, on that, that as a matter of 
fact during the period which ended on July 31, 1915, the amount of profits of 
the companv which have gone into stock, into this stock sunilus and dividends, 
was $101,01)0,000, which ditrers from my reply of $1 '59, 000, 000, wdiich result.s 
from some difference in figures. < 

Chairman Walsh. I have $161,000,000. 

Mr. Lincoln. Very well, sir; and at the same time the manufacturing and 
miscellaneous earniiigs were $08,000,000, so that manufacturing produced about 
30 per cent of the total. 

Commissioner Garret.son. My question was laised on the fact that surplus 
and dividemls come from praetieally tlie same .source, hht called by a different 
name, and distriimted in different forms when represented hy a stock dividend. 

INIr. Lincoln. Yes, sir; a''rtainly. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Did your company increase its stock when it pur- 
chased the Mann Boudoir (’ar Co.? 

Mr. Lincoln. What ? 

( ’ommissioner Garret.son. The Mann Co. 

Mr. Lincoln. No, sir. Wliat we did in that case, years ago, we did not In- 
crease oiir stock; we paid tliat in cash. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, that edmpany had no plant except Its rolling 
stock and patents? 

Mr. Lincoln. No; some trivial things, not of any consequence. I don’t know. 
Was that Ludlow? Did it belong to it? I think I may answer that they had 
no plant. 

(’ommissioner Garretson. Their cars were built on contract? 

Mr. Lincoln. I sivppose Barney & Smith did that. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you utilize them in your own business or dls- 
posc«.of them elsewhere? 

Mr. Lincoln. That Is before my time, but I think we used them a little and 
destroyed them. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were not .sold abroad? 

Mr. liiNCOLN. No, sir ; but that was before my time. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact that it makes for the good 
relations in the property that 90 per cent of your district superintendents and 
their assistants come from the ranks? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think so, sir. 
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Commissioner Gabretson. Is it a historical as well as an operatlnj^ truth 
that the most merciless overseer is the one that comes out of the ranks of those 
he oversees? 

Mr. Lincoln. Well, sir, I have no basis on which to discuss that subject; I 
don’t think that is correct ; I don’t think it is correct in our company, sir. 

Commissioner Gahretson. I am not applying it on the historical or industrial 
basis of your company, but applying it in jjeneral. 

Mr. Lincoi-n. Well, I don’t think that is so. It does not strike me as being 
a fact in my observati/m, if T may say it that way. 

Commissioner Oauretson. The average I :nn going sf)me\vhat on. 

Mr. Lincoln. You were thinking, for instance — I beg your pardon; I am not 
asking questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure; a sir it. 

Mr. Lincoln. On the question, for Instance, of appointing officers of the 
Army out of the noncommissioned rank; Is that your idea? 

Commissioner Garretson. ['raise be, I have had no experience in that line. 
I am taken from the ranks of my own craft, where railroad officers are taken 
from the ranks of conductors. As a rule, until they get settled — that is, until 
they light — we have more difficulty with that class of officials thjin with almost 
any of the others. They know too much or require too much ; I don't know 
which. 

Mr. Tuncoln. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you readily grasp that that niight be the case? 

Mr. Lincoln. I can sec an individual case where that might i)e so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tndividmd cases are what make up the whole. 

Mr. Tun('oln. If there ai’c enough of them. 

Commissioner T.knnon. What standaial of education does the porter have to 
nuet in order to bo employed? 

Mr. Lincoln. I ha\'e never hear<l of it; but of course he must read and write. 

Commissioner Lennon. And that you think is all? Do you require a physical 
examination? 

Mr. Tuncoln, T don’t know about that. As a fact, they are employed, Mr. 
Commissioner, by the district superintendents, and just liow far they examine 
them I don’t know; I can’t answer that. I no doubt think he wouhl want to 
see the negro that waM healthy, and would not want him if he was not, and 
was cleanly, and could read and wrKe, to the extent enough anyway to keep 
checks. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. iMr. T.incoln, this commission has been authorized 
by Congress to ascertain, if possible, the cause of industrial unrest. Y'ou have 
to do with large financial affairs and the employment of a large number of 
pe(»p]e. What, in your oj>inion, are the underlying 4*auses? 

Mr. Lincoln. That, of course. Is a very large question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any special opinion? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would rather be excused from aiiswering that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You recognize that there is such a thing? 

Mr. Lincoln. There is undoubtedly unrest. So far as it comes to me. It Is 
that employees W'ant more pay, and I don’t’ blame them for wanting more com- 
pensation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose thdt an underlying cause would he that 
the employers did not meet with their working p(‘ople and take them Into their 
confidence and treat with them and argue with them as to their conditions of 
employment and wage,s and hours, and so fortli? 

Mr. Lincoln. I would not think that would be so. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose that a cause of industrial unrest, 
when a largo employer simply sits down with a board <>f directors, and be sits 
and fixes the wages or the hours of employment, and sets the standard for 
working people without them having anythlftg to say iit it, that that Is not 
what causes that unrest? 

Mr. Lincoln. I have never heard It given as one, is all I can say. have 
never studied' it. 

Commissioner Atshton. I believe the question was asked as to whether 
there was any future for the negro porter. As a matter of fact, in the Pull- 
man service is there not a constant advancement from an extra porter to a 
man on a regular run, and as his age and his service Increases he keeps 
progressing to the better runs all of tlm time? 

Mr. Lincoln. I suppose that Is so. I was thinking that the commission had 
in mind outside of the rank of porters. There is no service for him, except as 
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a porter In tlie service. He gets the schedule that Mr, Hungerford gives. Of 
course, that brings up the question, no doubt, if the best porter gets on what 
they call the best run. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is where their layover is at home nights, and 
they are away from home a minimum time, and their compensation is greater 
than on some other run? 

Mr. Lincoln. There i.s no doubt about it. 

Commissoner O’Connell. When we had our hearing in Gldcago, I asked one 
of your porters that appeared l)efore our commission, who ha<l been in the 
employ of your company for mau^% many years, on one ‘of the good runs from 
New York to Chicago, one of their best runs. I asked him if laws were en- 
acted to make it prohibitive and illegal to accept tips, wliat would have been 
the result, and I am quite sure the reply was, “ There would be no porters to 
lake the cars out.” If that law was enacted, in your opinion what would b© 
the result? 

Mr. Lincoln. You mean, IMr. Commissioner, If an effective law was enacted? 
Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir; effective interstate and otherwise? 

]ilr. Iuncoln. Of course, the porters would have to be paid a living wage, 
no doubt ; there would be no two-minute case in that. 

Commissioner Garretson. You answered a question from the chairman, and 
you stated, in your opinion, there should be a certain increase in the wages of 
conductors? 

Mr. Lincoln. Some increase. 

Coiniuissioner Garretson. I used the word certain in an uncertain souse. 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you failed to answer the other question that 
went in that, do you believe tliat there should be an increase in the wages of 
the porters, also? 

Mr. Lincoln. I think there ought to be a change in our system. 

Commissioner Garretson. In that direction? 

Mr. Lincoln. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, questioiLS were asked you on the compensa- 
tloiLS to employees injured. Is it not a fact tliat your company takes the in- 
variable position that your employees injured in train accident's must look to 
the railway company for nx'overy? 

Mr. Lincoln. I can not answer that question. If you will let mo consult our 
general solicitor, I might answer it; but’ I can not answer it without consulta- 
tion with our legal department. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Daniels might answer it, if he wishes. 

Mr. Daniels. As a matter of fact, the liability in every case is the liability 
of the railroad company. They always have an action against tlie railroad 
company, and one recovered against the Reading the other day for $14,000. 
(Uimmissioner Garretson. And you are not assuming their liability? 

Mr. Daniels. Unfortunately, we do in some rases. We paid the Reading 
judgment. That voucher went out on tlie day I started for here. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unfortunately for the company. I would not be 
uncharitable enough to say. Start again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the railway company assumes the liability, why 
would your company be called upon tc reimburse the railroad company? 

Mr. Daniels. That is a matter that has to do with the making of our con- 
tract. When I first consulted Mr. Pullman, in 189.1, about being em])loyed with 
Ills company he said : “ We are a large company, but with the railroads of the 
country we are tke tail that the dog wags. The strong railroads require In- 
demnities from us and others do not. The iinpracticahility all over the country 
In these compensation laws is what they make us pay when of necessity the 
railroad has the accident that we do not produce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In pour judgment and opinion, would It be a good 
thing from the standpoint of both the company and the workers if there was a 
Fed^al compensation law along the line of the existing State laws? 

mTC'Daniels. I think both the State and Federal laws are an injustice to the 
Pullman Co., because they compel us to pay for what another mnri does; that is, 
the railroad company. We in some instances had to indemnify the railroad 
companies, and in others it does not require us to do so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would be your opinion as to the wisdom and 
equity of a Federal compensation law on Interstate commerce? 

Mr. Daniels. That would be giving an opinion for or against the rallroail 
companies. I say it is not just to the Pullman Co., and I don’t Want to speak 
for the railroad companies. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Speaking as a member of society and having the 
general public at heart? 

Mr. Daniels. The railroad companies would not think I was speaking that 
way. I don't want to offend the railroad companies with the tail that the dog 
wags. 

Chairman Walsh, That is all, Mr. Lincoln ; you may be excused permanently 
now. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN T. BOTOKE. 

I will state that I omitted to tell that Mr. Williams told me that the settle- 
ment of $5(X) liad been made because that owing to their experience of a some- 
what like nature the company had found that it was almost Impossible to find a 
judge or jury who would favor the corporations. I had asked them at the time 
the charges were made to take it into open court, and I felt that I would then 
get the vindication I seek. 


STATEMENT OF PULLMAN CONDUCTORS. 


(Page 1.) 

Chicago, III. 

To THE Chairman of the United 

States Commission on Industrial Relations: 

Dear Sir: In laying the following facts before you we are only making an- 
other of our many efforts to get a living wage, improve our working conditions, 
and get placed on a footing with our brother railroad men, where we can get 
fair treatment, better pay for work actually done, and relief from persecmtlons 
from petty otlicials. 

Our scale of wages follows: 

Per raontli. 


First 6 months {j;70 

Second 6 months 7r> 

First year : 80 

Second to fifth year _• 8r» 

Fifth to tenth year 90 

Then indefinitely 95 


A few runs pay $100 per month. One uniform, including cup, per year costs 
us $19.50. After 10 years of service one free uniform per year is furnished us. 
At the end of each year, if our record Is perfect, we get the extra check. That 
means if oiir salary is $70, our extra check is $70; if our salary Is $80, the 
check is $80, etc. If our record is assessed 5 days it can be eras(‘d by a 6 
months’ clear record; 10 days can be erased by 9 (page 2) montlis’ clear 
record ; 15 days can not be worked out. So, if an employee has been penalized 
15 days on the first day of the year, the most exemplary conduct and perfect 
service for the ensuing 12 months will fail to procure that coveted chock. 

A conductor is now required to takg 10 days’ schooling, for which he is 
allowed pay at the rate of $70 per month. During this pcrioil of 10 days he 
is taught tlie different forms of ticWls; reports; passes; rates; heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation of cars, of which there are from five to seven different 
kinds; how to “ make down ” beds and put them away. He is required to know 
the duties of the porter as well as his own. He is not taught nor shown one 
single thing about railroad tickets, although in 95 per cent of the runs he is 
required to take up railroad tickets and is held strictly responsible for them, 
ns they are in his possession until taken up,by last train conductor handling 
his car or returned to passenger upon reaching destination. He must see and 
know that every railroad ticket is properly roiiteil over tlie roads his cars go, 
the same amount of care being exercised in taking up railroad passes."** Many 
Pullman conductors have had the experience of picking up train conductors 
who were unable to properly get their portion (page 3) of tlie long coupon 
tickets, and the Pullman conductor has to go to their assistance, which he 
does willingly, feeling that his own company would require him to do this work 
which he is not supposed to do. 
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This company was recently called to task by the State of California for 
small wages paid its men in the train service, and the assertion made by one 
of our highest officials that we (the conductors) were classed as common 
laborers, is enough to make every man with a bit of pride left rise up and 
yell, “ liar.” ' We claim no man can intelligently perform the services required 
of conductors on Ihillinan sleeping cars without being educated in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, politeness, patience, diplomacy, and humility. The general 
patron of Pullman cars knows that the slightest complaint made to the general 
offices will bring a storm down on the head of the employee, not to speak of 
statement after statement he is compelled to write. We claim to have more 
complicated and a greater variety of reports than the train conductor. We have 
more com])laints to adjust, which require politeness, patience, and diplomacy 
than the train conductor, and which no common laborer who is versatile enough 
to succeed as truck driver or street cleaner could accomplish. And woe to the 
conductor who is unable to pacify the passenger who has been peeved by a 
mistake made in selling him his ticket, defective car heating, faulty ventilation, 
etc. Every conductor has had the experience of (page 4) dealing with one 
passenger who complains of the heat and one who complains of the cold on the 
same car. Could the truck driver, the street cleaner, or even tlie man of good 
average intelligence, but inexperienced in handling all classes of travelers, 
pacify these peevish dispositions, have them in a sweet humor before alighting 
from car, and ready and willing to swear that the Pullman Co. is so absolutely 
perfect to the smallest of details that they must tell all their friends? 

We have ” better service,” ‘‘ better service ” poured into us by the broadside 
in meetings, cii’cular lettor.s, order books. We all make a tremendous effort 
to keep down complaints by giving this better service. We are told it is our 
duty to make this method of travel popular, pleasant, and, last but not least, 
profitable to our employers. We are paid $70 and $80 for this scrvicre. We 
pay $19.50 for a uniform that must come from the Marshall Field Co., and which 
niust be kept clean, pressed, and repaired, adding considerable to the above 
figure. We must pay, while away from our home district for meals on high- 
priced diners and equally high-priced railroad eating houses, the prices they 
ask. We generally find, if we satisfy a healthy appetite, we are indebted to 
the railroad company 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1. We must pay 75 cents and $1 
for hotel accommodations, where a Ix'd in a car is not available and (page 5) 
where company has no sleeping quarters. We are away from home a week, two 
weeks, or a month, and no small item is the laundry bill. Add to this the 
dependent family, or mother, father, or sister back home. We are receiving 
$70 and $80 per month from one of the richest corporations in the world and 
giving value received in intelligent, painstaking service. At the above salary 
we are able to live. Nothing more can be said. The strictest economy fails 
to leave us anything for the inevitable rainy day. Half of our salary to enable 
us to work and half to pay exi^enses back home. This conductor is the employee 
looked to to smooth the rough edges, to make it so pleasant and agreeable they 
will make their next trip on a Pullman car. It is a common laborer’s wage 
but not his work. 

Another illustration : The conductor on a run of from three to five days and 
nights of continuous service will average three fo five hours’ sleep each night. 
While awake, whether tired or sleepy, he must maintain that cheeful, smiling 
countenance at all times. While asleep he is held just as responsible for any- 
thing that may happen as if he were awrfKe. This is certainly a great strain 
and v^earing on the physical make-up of a man. Seventy, seventy-five, and 
eighty dollars per ttionth is the coiniKjnsation for being able to handle three to 
eight cars of this company on a three to five day and night trip. Naturally a 
man (page 6) being awake so many hours out of each 24 and having to travel 
the entire length of from three to eight long Pullman cars a great many times, 
has no trouble in carrying a healthy appetite. On a $70 to $80 salary how much 
do you suppose he can humor this appetite in high-priced diners and station 
luniu.j*ooms? The prices mentioned, viz, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1, represent- 
ing amounts we pay for our meals en route, are characterized “rates”; that 
is, we are paying a little less than the passenger. We are, many times, forced 
to pay the full rate and then the conductor, this “ perfectly satisfied ” employee 
of a most generous corporation, feels that a small period of fasting and; ex- 
tremely light lunch will restore his overworked stomach to normal. 

Our company requires each conductor to furnish a bond of $400 which 
they, the company, pay for themselves. Sleeping-car porters are not bonded, 
yet they are put in entire charge of cars from starting point to end of run, and 
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to-day some of the most desirable runs north of the Mason and Dixon line are 
operated by porters. The porter running In charge of a sleeping car receives 
$42.50 per month, and when he is on a ear handled regularity by a Pullman con- 
ductor he receives $27.50 per month. At the periodical meetings held wherein 
porters and conductors are lectured on “better service” and generally (page 7) 
presided over by district superintendents and higher officials, the porters are 
continually reminded that their nickels, dimes, and quarters received as tips 
from passengers depend on themselves. They are urged to greater activity to 
procure more and larger tips. Why? To keep down dissatisfaction on their 
j art, and the public is asked to pay this additional toll. The company won’t 
pay it. The public must. Without the- public’s assistance the porter could not 
exist. No passenger may expect, after buying a ticket for a Pullman car, 
to get much service from a porter on his second trip if he fails to bestow the 
tip on the first trip. 

Your railroad tickets are in possession of these irresponsible, unbonded 
porters, whose only obligation to the company is to be careful enough to hold 
their Jobs, whose only incentive to honesty is the fear of being discharged, as he 
knows that is the extreme punishment he can receive. This porter “running in 
( harge ” is in complete charge and authority on this car — is up and awake all 
night hack and forth through tins car where your motlier, wife, or sister is alone 
occupying a berth. Let me repeat that tlic worst punishment meted out to him — 
and he knows it only too well — lor an ottensc against tlie passengers or dishonest 
act is dismissal, and to judge from tiie expressions of many of them, it is to be 
expected and has been expected — tliey feel they liave not lost much, as most 
any kind of work will pay a (page 8) better salary tliaii this, wJiere they are 
forced to pay for any and all losses that occur from eciuipment of cars. I would 
ask the Pullman traveler how many cases of return of articles lost on Pullman 
sleeping cars he has heard of? If one could aft'ord the experiment, lot liim leave 
an article of value about the car — an article without marks of identification, 
lie migld recover possession of it and he might not. Suppose you were the loser, 
and knowing the working conditions of the employees on this car, would you 
not feel that tlie policy of this company in making tins porter exert himself to 
the utmost to earn liim enough to give him enough to live on places him in a 
position where he is not to blame? I doubt if the matter has over been placed 
before the public in this^liglit before, but wish to assure you these are the bare 
facts. One of the authors of this note*was for a number of ycai's in a position 
in one of our largest districts where he had occasion to handle consitlcrable 
correspondence relative to losses on cars, and we. speak from knowledge when 
we say the recovery of valuable articles is far outnumbered by their iionre- 
covery. It Is hard to make a compari.son between tlie two following tlioughts, 
but they come to mind ; We read so nnicli about the .small salaries paid bank 
employees who handle large sums of money — the argument in favor of better 
pay being that with a satisfactory salary he will not yield to temptation. 
Human nature is the .same the world over. Here iSi(page 9) the irresopusible, 
unbonded porter — salary $27.50 and $42..50 per niontli — amounts often being 
deducted for losses — in entire charge of a car where passengers are soundly 
sleeping — baggage, jewelry, money running fnto the thousands, in their charge. 
Nothing between him and sleeping passengers but two curtains buttoned to- 
gether. During the long hours of the nitrlit no one enters this car except an 
occasional brnkeman. Train conductor, liaving secured his portion of the rail- 
road tickets from porter, returns tliem to liim and never sees the inside car 
on this trip unless called in. Lights are extinguished in body for better .sleeping 
comfort of passengers, making it nearly dark. Here you h?ive the situation. 
Does It suggest anything? Because of the company’s attitude on this question, 
the porter feels at liberty to go to extremes to procure tliis levy the Pullman Co. 
requires of their passengers in order to take a trip on their cars in comfort. It Is 
a common practice among porters to acquaint eftch other reg^irding a passenger’s 
disposition to “come across,” so the regular patrons of our cars may rest as- 
sured the service rendered him before he tips is commensurate with his^^cord 
as a tipper. To get just the ordinary service rightfully due him when he pur- 
chased a Pullman ticket, he must pay extra. Any porter can tell you of ex- 
perience.^ in handling different classes of travel. For instance, theatrical 
troupes, (page 10) baseball clubs, etc., are bad tippers, and a porter having a 
number of days continuous service with this class of travel Is generally down to 
one meal a day and a cheap one at that. Their salary Is too small to last from 
one pay day to the next, .so where there are no tips there are no “ po’k chops.” 
one pay day to the next, so where there are no tips there are no “ po’k 
chops.” 
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On the other hand, porters on lines well patronized by traveling salesmen 
have been known to make $100 per month or more. We do not wish to con- 
vey the impressions that all Pullman porters are dishonest, although we heard 
one of tlie company’s ofliciais say: “The Pullman Co. has a system which is 
making more dishonest men than anything I know of.” We believe many are able 
to withstand the miserable .salary, bad treatment, etc., and still remain honest. 
But suppose he is still smarting under a recent 5, 10, 15 day penalization for 
some insignificant matter, or has been made to pay for losses on his car, and 
he finds himself with barely enough to purchase another day’s meals. The 
opportunity presents itself. He accepts it. His strong denials are of no 
avail. He does not worry. It is merely a matter of another job. The bun- 
dle of correspondence between this employee, his superintendent, the sus- 
picious lo.ser, and the general otfices grows and grows. Everybody who in 
any way could possibly be connected with this loss is given a chance to 
explain, but all to no purpose. Our company (page 11) intimates some place in 
this big bundle of correspondence to the passenger, that some fellow passenger 
is the culpable party. But that porter is looking for another job. You may 
liave your suspicious, but you nor anyone else can prove them. It is a 
closed incident with this company, and it may as well be with you. 

While on this .subject of tipping, let me mention another incident of how 
the salary paid us is responsible for the conductor making a play for a tip. 
In mentioning this instance I believe I am safe in saying 9S per cent of the 
conductors could plead guilty if accused of it. We will suppo.se the conductor 
is in charge of three cars running between two important points. Travel is 
always heavy. The first comer gets choice lower birth in center of car. 
Within 10 minutes of leaving time, four men, arriving late, are informed by 
ticket agent, “ No lowers loft, plenty of uppers.” Each buys ticket for upper. 
They enter car at different periods, and as each one liands Pullman conductor 
bis ticket tells him he wants a lower if some one fails to show up. Con- 
ductor promises to remember each request. Now, to be absolutely fair, passen- 
ger first requesting a lower siiould be given preference if there is one to be 
had. We will now suppose that the fourth and last man to make the request 
for a lower berth quietly slips a coin into tlie conductor’s palm, after this pn.s- 
senger No. 4 discovers there (page 12) is one lower berth and three candidates 
for it beside.s himself. It is .so easy that it is laughaljile to say to and convince 
the other three that the fourtli man gets, the lower because be was fir.st to make 
the request. Our company can not truthfully deny this happens continually. 
Many traveling men can vouch for its truth. It happens in cars in charge of 
conductors or porters. As an example of how this company acts when sucli 
things are made pul)iic, let us ndate how the passenger buys a Pullman ticket 
for upper at ticket office after being informed by the ticket agent, “All lowers 
gone.” Upon departure of train be finds that pa.ssenger for one lower fails to 
put in an appearance, so he purchases same from Pullman conductor: In adili- 
tion to paying the dilterenqe of 20 per cent lie tips Pullman conductor 50 cents. 
He later took the matter up witli some railroad commission who got into 
communication with the Pullman Co. Here is the result. This Pullman con- 
ductor was forced to take a 30-cvay leave of absence and later discharged. 
Can’t we get relief from these conditions? It'^is nece.ssnry to resort to every 
sclieme outside of deliberate stealing to make ends meet. If we were paid 
su/licient wages, don’t you believe we w’ould think too much of the position, 
have more rospi'ct for ourselves and employers, make greater, more free- 
hearled, impartial efforts to please the traveling i)ublio than to do anything of 
this (page 13) nature? 

Another feature of thi.s .service and one that any fair-minded man will 
admit is a monstrous piece of injustice is tlie w'ork we do for which we receive 
no pay. For instance, a conductor is notifieil during the day lie is to take 
charge of cars Iea\\\iig at 2, 3, *or 4 o’clock the next morning. He knows he 
must be on hand to commence receiving passengers generally at 9 p. m. and 
st^^y at his post until departure of train at 2, 3, or 4 next a. m., making five, 
six/Th^ seven hours duty on the platform ]>efore his trip commences. In mak- 
ing out his time slip it will read, 2, 3, or 4 o’clock, as the case may be, which 
signifies to the company that he commenced work at tliis time. No mention i.s 
made on any records that lie put in these five, six, or seven hours. We under- 
stand that our day, commences at midnight, .so we arc supposedly paid from 
midnight on, but not a cent do we get for the time spent on the platform pre- 
vious to 12 o’clock, and we have all had the experience of receiving passengers 
several hours in cold, raw, rainy, and snowy weather. We will supiiose the 
railroad schedule gives his cars as due to arrive at their destination at 2 p. m. 
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that same day, but are five hours late, arriving at 7 p. ni. His time slip will 
read arriving 2 p. m., although he Is required to make all his reports read exact 
time of arrival, together with reason for late arrival. As he will not be 
allowed any time for these (page 14) extra five hours, it Is of no consequence 
to him or the company whether his time slip reads arriving at 2 or 7 p. m. 
Can you imagine any railroad man in this country contributing five hours of 
his labor and time to his company without receiving pay for them? I could 
tell you of an instance where, a short time ago, one of our men was ordere<l 
to take charge of a car that made the round trip — getting him back to his 
home district in five hours — for which he receive<l nothing. He was informed 
it would be useless to issue a time slip covering this period as the company 
would refuse to honor it. 

Here is still another illustration of the greediness of our company: We have 
been assured time and time again that we are paid for time away from our 
home district, whether we w^orked or not. Now suppose the conductor is 
assigne<i to a car or cars due to leave his station at 1 p. m. — one hour after 
noon, January 1. He reaches his destination at 9 p. m. the same night He is 
reassigned to cars that will bring him back to his district at 9 a. m., January 
2. As our time is com ph ted from midnight on, he receives pay from midnight. 
He would get no more if it took him until 12 o'clock to get back home. For 
the time he has put in from 1 p. m. until midnight, January 1, he receives 
nothing, notwithstanding the fact that he has purchased something to eat two 
or three times. Might not one appropriately say we have to pay to work for 
the Pullman Co.? 

Again, suppose (page 15) conductor is In St. Paul, Minn., and his home dis- 
trict is St. Louis. He starts from St. Paul at 8 p. m. on car destined Chicago, 
at which place he arrives at 11 a. m. next day. Fifteen hours on the road. 
Surely a day’s work. If he wouhl go no farther than Chicago he would be 
entitled to one day’s pay for 15 hours* work, but as he must get to his own 
district, which is St. Louis, he is put in charge of car going to this point and 
we will say arriving tlieie 9 p. m. By getting in before midnight he gets 
nothing for this extra six or eight hours’ work. Is this kind of treatment cal- 
culated to bring out that honest, sincere elVort; that fair, impartial treatment 
of passengers? 

IVIake the acquaintanc® of any Pullman conductor, and after he is convinced 
you are not a spotter or special agent of the company he will shortly convince 
you that conditions are at times almost unbearable; of the many unfair tactics 
of i>etty officials; of the man with the pull getting the cream; of the rough, 
abusive, and, many times, profane language he is forced to endure; and if he 
hasn’t had the experience himself, lie knows of or has heard of tlie many con- 
ductors wlio have been abused and ordered from the office when only in quest 
of informiition on soipothing they do not understand. If you remind him of 
what a huge piece of beneficence that extra check is he will agree with all of 
his brother conductors in saying the men tlmt get tljut check certainly earn it, 
and also (page 10) toll you of how during the last two or three months of the 
year the company saves tliousaiuls of dollars by greatly increasing the number 
of spotters, who Avell repay the company by •turning in reports and complaints 
on the men sufficient to get them*a five days’ penalization, which kills all chances 
of getting the check, as five days can not he erased from his record short of 
six months’ perfect record. He will tell you of service inspectors hiding behind 
posts or corners watching him while h^ receives passengers, or boarding rear of 
last car and come sneaking up through train, and if he finds a cigar or cigafette 
stub in a cuspidor or a ventilator not openeil or not closed or*a used towel not 
put away, or dust on the platform or wimiow .sill or passageway, or berth cur- 
tain not properly hooked, or his uniform soiled, not brushed, or not presseil, or 
his cap shiny around edges, or if temperatui’e in car is cool enough for comfort 
of passengers asleep and conductor is on watMi until 3 iii m., and if caught 
using a blanket while sitting up In scat to keep warm, etc., he is promptly 
bawled out, whether passengers are present or not ; and, not content 
a full written report goes to the chief service inspector, who promptly han^ you 
the inevitable 5, 10, or 15 days. You ask if he likes his work, and he will in- 
variably tell you he does; but if he lias thought the matter over he will tell you 
the job has no future. After 10 years’ (page 17) service he is drawing $95 i>er 
month. He will continue to draw that amount after 20, 30, and 35 years’ service. 
The only promotion he can look forward to is to some time “ bump ” some con- 
ductor off a rim that is easier than Ills. He will tell you that the position he 
bolds is not the attractive job it is generally siipposeii to bo. In addition to 
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having to endure the bulldozing and abuse of his own company officials, he dare 
not defend himself against the same treatment of railroad employees, as he 
knows and has seen it demonstrated times without number his own company 
will not accord him their support. He will tell you he is the buffer knocked 
back and forth between the traveling public, the train crews, the railroad 
officials, and his own company. 

Our high official spoke only too true when he said we were classified as com- 
mon laborers. lie spoke literally. We are both classed and treated as such. 
There is a long record of minor abuses, Insults, broken, promises, etc., that no 
body of organized men would endure, because they don’t have to. These more 
fortunate men can remember when they had the same things to contend with ; 
but now, standing shoulder to shoulder, they represent the highest class of men 
on tlie face of the earth belonging to the laboring class as regards intelligence, 
.sincere efforts, and honesty of purpose. Our many efforts to get together for 
the purpose of asking an improvement and relief from present conditions, and 
having (page 18) met defeat each and every time in some mysterious way — no 
one seems to know how it is accomplished — gives ample ground for believing 
report that our company has an immense reserve fund set aside for the purpose 
of fighting any and all attempts on our part to improve our conditions or even 
to get a hearing. We read almost daily of legislation against corporations, or 
combinations run in restraint of trade, for the sole purpose of improving the 
condition of the laboring man, etc. ; but who has heard of any attempt to inves- 
tigate the working conditions and wages paid by this maminolh corporation, 
which pays an average salary of about equal to that of the lowest branch of the 
railroad service. We occasionally read in daily papers a short 15 or 20 line 
account regarding this company which can be classed as a criticism. The Inter- 
ested reader nt'ed not look on another page nor invest in any future editions of 
this same paper expecting to get more information, because this one little gasp 
is the last. This publication evidently can not find the smallest reason for 
offering further criticism, wliich gives rise to another susi)icion, viz., that there 
is much truth in the reports often whispered among tlie employees that oiir 
wide awake company has an extremely capable man overlooking everything of 
an interesting nature at our Nation's Capital City — has an extremely capable 
man in Cliicago whose (page ID) sole duty is to see tliat no newspaper gets any 
other idea tlian that the service rendered by this confiiany, the example it sets 
to other organizations, is above par. That famous and patriotic exclamation, 
“ Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute! ” comes to mind with but a 
slight variation. Wo can suggest to our wortliy company, as tlieir motto, its 
adoption with the following reconstruction: “Millions for suppression, but not 
one cent to improve our employees’ welfan'! ” 

Now, for an al)solutely true incident tliat will convince the most skeptical, 
narrow-minded, “company’s man” of the truth of the.se statements. During 
tlie winter of 1913 and 1914 one of the conductors, bound for Chicago from a 
western district, ))ecame .so ill that he was unahle to attend to his duties into 
Chicago, having to give up and lie down before finishing his run. Upon arrival 
at Chicago he was immeciiately taken to the conductors’ quarters, a place 
capable of housing from 20 to 25 ihen, and maintained by the company, free of 
charge, for tlie conductors. Between one and two weeks this sick man was 
sheltered in this same house and sarffc room with his brother conductors before 
it was discovered he had smallpox. He arose the morning of the last day he 
was there so deathly sick that a physi^ffan was at once summoned. He had 
been sjwtted for over a week but on this morning in question, large red, sore- 
looking bumps bd>ke out over his face (page 20), back of his ears, and hands. 
He was hurriedly taken to the pesthouse, our company and city physicians and 
company ofllcials notified, from 8 to 12 conductors who were in the house over 
night vaccinated, everybody instructed to report for work as usual, and that 
same afternoon and night ever^ one of those conductors who were exposed to 
this terrible malady went out on their runs as if nothing had happened. The 
dAkJiil'^’tors who had been coming and going all the time this contagious disease 
was in the house were rounded up when they would happen to reach Chicago 
and vaccinated. A 3-inch item in a secluded portion of one of the daily papers 
told of the patient being removed to the pesthouse. This closed the incident. 
Our wide-awake specialty man, he of the chair of suppression, had the chance 
of a lifetime to display his power and influence, and no one can dispute the 
fact that he made an artistic success of it. Were It not so much a question 
with us of right and wrong treatment, abuses, their suppressing, grinding down 
tactics, we, their humble empldyees, who so many times have to pay for the 
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privilege of working for this despotic organization, would feel like rising up 
and proclaiming our deep and lasting admiration for this w’onderful brainy 
system that bends publications, railroad commissioners, lawmakers, and State 
officials to their will, an influence reaching from coast to coast, from Canada to 
tl)e Gulf. (Page 21.) What wonderful brains must be behind this company, 
which is richer than the most prosperous railroad system or group of railroads. 
No competition. No opposition. Their perfect system of suppressing tlie news- 
papers, their immense lighting reserve fund, a powerful influence which can be 
made felt from the l<%west to the highest in authority. No curbing tactics 
attempted from laws, lawyers, or commissions. On the other hand there is con- 
tinual legislation against any company organization after' their first suspicious 
move. Only recently a Chicago p.aper in an interview with their mayor pub- 
lished his suggestions for an increase In pay for the street railway employees. 
With their every night and an average of two meals at home each day they 
are drawing a better salary than the Pullman conductors. Nevertheless INIayor 
Harrison says, “ Street car men are notoriously underpaid. The suggestion has 
been made that the city could well afford to set aside a certain percentage of its 
receipts from the surface lines, blood money which is flrst of all extracted from 
the public by means of inferior service and secondly from the traction em- 
ployees who work an excessive number of hours for an insufficient hourly 
wage.” This Is only another of the many thousand efforts being made to help 
tlie victim of a big corporation. 

These written pages are not the expressions of one (page 22) dissatisfied em- 
ployee. Could you listen to a discussion of any length by two or more con- 
ductors, you will And this subject invariably turns to wages, conditions, treat- 
inoiit, etc., and if you get an expression from every conductor in this group or 
any other group in any district of this company you will not fail to detect the 
discouraged, dissatisliod tone and general air of dejection, and if you catch his 
words you will no longer be in doubt as to the extreme bitterness of feeling 
toward his company. 

Another groat cause for dissatisfaction is the way this extra or bonus check 
is handled. We are promised this extra money at end of year in return for 
perfect records. To illustrate a point in mind we will take two conductors of 
12 years’ service — $95 per month. lioth have regular runs. One conductor has 
an easy one-car run whil'h takes him one night to make trip and one night to 
return. He never makes a mistake in Ins reports booaiise there is nothing com- 
plicated to handle. He is an easy-going fellow; never exerts himself, because 
he doesn’t have to. His highest anfliition is to “get by” without trouble, with- 
out extra work, and, everything being so perfectly easy, he never fails to get 
tlie bonus. Conductor No. 2 handles four and five cars, is two days and two 
nights on road, has complicated rates to look up, heavy travel, compelled to 
work fast, supervises , service on four or five cars, and (page 23) at end of year 
lias 12 mistakes recorded against him — 1 per month. Conductor No. 2 is hard 
working, ambitious, anxious to please, etc., and has tieen mentioned in a highly 
eomplinientary way by passengers a number of times. These letters of com- 
mendation always find their way into the hands of the chief service inspector, 
and we are told our record is decorated ^ith “credits” as a result. Now, 
conductors Nos. 1 and 2 are i^bsolntely honest. We will suppose that their 
reputation for honesty is so well establislfed that their worst enemy would not 
accuse them of taking anything that^did not belong to tliem. The end of the 
year finds conductor No. 2 without his bonus. His honesty, his extra efforjts to 
please patrons of his cars, his “ credits,” go for naught. Conductor No. 1 has 
received his bonus. He did not make any mistake on hii^ reports, did not 
receive a single credit, but is $05 richer than his honest, harder working, un- 
fortunate brother conductor. Truly a great system ! What wonderful induce- 
ments to remain honest, to exert yourself to do more than is required by the 
hook of rules. We can mention two d liferent *cases wbere*conductors situated 
as conductor No. 2 — on runs requiring hard work, the highest class of service-—^ 
fail to receive this bonus because of mistakes in their reports. One o4^i?K^se 
conductors had been on this run for several years. It was considered a very 
difficult run to handle, (Page 24) His honesty was unquestioned. He failed 
to receive the bonus check on account of a number of incidentals. According to 
his own words, he lost faith in the company, in his employers, lost interest in 
his work, and brooded over the injustice of the act until he decided to get that 
money, regardless of the consequences. Of course, he was detected, and when 
brought before the officials had the courage to admit it, and gave them as his 
reason that he felt he was unjustly dealt with and determined to get what he 
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felt was rightfully his. He was told to go back to work and rwleem himself. 
By sending him back to work the company virtually admitted the conductor 
was right. Isn’t there some way to prevent a corporation employing thousands 
and thousands from continually holding before their employees’ eyes an extra 
whole month’s salary, reminding them week after week and month after month 
that it is within reach, causing them to look forward and plan and strain every 
nerve and then at the last moment, without previous notice, inform you, “ You 
will not participate on account of such and such an incident happening on such 
and siich a date.” When a man builds hopes for one yhole year on a certain 
pleasant event taking place, feeling confident and sure of himself, and then, 
without warning, have his hopes shattered, he feels like leaving behind all the 
good there is in him. We (page 25) claim this company’s method of handling 
this bonus check is making more dishonest employees, causing more dissatis- 
faction, on top of the many other complaints we have, and adding to the intense 
feeling burning in the breasts of so many employees, and wmuld ask its discon- 
tinuance. We don’t w^ant it. Give us a straight salary. We want to know 
what we are earning. We don’t want anything pertaining to money we right- 
fully earn and deserve left to the warped judgment of a few officials who never 
leave their oflice and depend on reiwrts from those hired character assassins — 
the service inspector and spotter, whose popular pastime during the last two 
or three months of the year is to manufacture .sometlnng against an employee’s 
record and save for his company the amount equal to one month’s salary. 

To explain the meaning of the phrase, “suppressing, grinding-down tactics” 
of this company, will invite you to make a close study of our four, live, and six 
stripe men — 20, 25, and 30 years of service. Converse with them, question them, 
watch them closely — you will get no information because they are suspicious 
of every stranger. That suspicious glance to the rigid or loft — that look of 
half fear, of abject humility; that lack of spirit, a senile, empty expression 
of countenance, and before you are through be has excused himself and gone. 
His many years’ service with the company have taught him to be very (page 20) 
careful and not impart to the public .any information of a private nature, any 
complaint as to conditions he is working under, because the listener might be 
a paid spy of the Pullman Co. He knows it means instant dismissal for an 
employee to express his honest .sentiments, to complain of unbearable condi- 
tions. In this type of human being you have the ccKupaiiy’s ideal employee. 
They have made more mollycoddles by /robbing them of their spirit and inde- 
peiideuce and manhood, by their systematic spy system, by the green-carp<'t 
interviews where he is backed up against the wall and bulldozed, threatened, 
reduced to extra list, or put on station duty at half pay until he reaches the 
stage where he is so broken in spirit that no “ third degree ” would have any 
terrors for him. Is this “ideal employee,” this relic, this remnant of a nniii, 
going to complain, say a word other than that wliicli he knows the company 
w'ould w'ant him to say, or make the .slightest effort to rise above this state of 
slavery where lie is only tvblt^ to exist? Hardly. At the age of 50, CO, or 70 
he know^s nothing but blind obedien<?o to every unreasonable demand, to jump 
in fear at the command of some subordinate — ^nothing but blind obedience to 
his czar. He is now thoroughly S:amed. He liangs on long after his vigor, 
mental activity, and usefulness are gone. He is lo'pt in the service in prefer- 
ence to a young, bright man (page £7) with pleasant countenance and smile 
because it is not alwiiys easy to break and mold some dispositions as the 
Pullman Co. has learned, .so the taming ‘•and breaking-in process is postponed 
as Idng as possible. We do not wish to convoy the impression that this class 
of employees is satisfied with the (iresent conditions, but do claim that their 
20, 25, and 30 years’ training has reduced them to fear and trembling in the 
presence of an oiricial, and realizing they are unfit for other labor, they, like the 
dumb animal wdilch has been beaten into .submission, have simply lain down 
and given up. Too nany instances are on record in the past of these same fear- 
breeding, spirit-robbing tactics by unscrupulous organizations, those methods 
aftii^rts of his employers that keeps a continual ftMir in his breast, of some- 
thing, he knows not what, going to happen. Strong, Indeed, is the human who 
is able to emerge from a lifetime of such service and retain his self-respect or 
manhood. 

We firmly believe we do not exaggerate in the slightest when we say that 08 
per cent of employers, from the .smallest to the greatest corporation, have 
greatly improved the conditions of their employees within the last 20 years. 
The Pullman Co. has made no progress in this resi^ect. 
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(Page 28) The authors of this note have seen many years’ service with this 
company and will give them credit for making a number of changes, apparently 
to benefit the employees, but without any additional cost to themselves. 

In closing this epistle we ask that you overlook the harsh, sarcastic state- 
ments. Our constant effort is to be amiable, cheerful, and with a welcome 
for every one, because we realize fully people do not have to ride in sleeping 
cars, but sometimes it gives us the feeling that something is going to crack 
when we smile and at the same time feel ready to burst. I am almost compelleil 
to say the most hypocritical smile in evidence to-day is worn by the Pullman 
conductor. 

We ask for relief from our present conditions. We make this appeal with 
feelings of respect for law and order, at the same time as intense and earnest 
as ever tore the breast of the most radical. A chance to explain, which is ever 
denied us — arbitration, adjustment, anything that will put us on an ecpial foot- 
ing with men who are not our superiors in any respect. 

We ask of you — investigate! 

On thought has been uppermost In writing this note — to avoid exaggeration. 
Investigation will verify every statement herein made and will undoubtedly 
bring t6 light many more that (page 29) will cause reformers to sit up and 
take notice. It will reveal the strangle hold this company has on every one 
from its lowest employee to the highest Government official*. 

The writers of this note do not care to jeopardize their present positions by 
adding any signatures, and we believe you will agree with us after n'ading the 
foregoing. 

PULi.MAN CONDUCTOES. 


REPLY OP MR. HUNGERFORD TO COMPLAINTS OF PULLMAN 
CONDUCTORS. 

To the honorable United States Commission on Industrial Relations: 

On April 7, 1915, your chairman announced that a communication had been 
made to the commission by certain conductors, of which a copy would he fur- 
nished the Pullman Co., so that it might check up the items and furnish a 
witness competent to testify regarding such, if any, of them as might be dis- 
puted. On April 8 the copy was furnis*aetl b.v your secretary. 

It is largely composed of statements in the nature of argument, or of con- 
tentions, rather than of statements of fact for a witness. Most of its statements 
of fact have been covered by my testimony heretofore given. Of those whicli 
I may not have covered fully in my testimony already in, I desire to speak. 

Iteferring to the pages of the copy furnished : 

I'age 1. Attention itj called to my testimony that two free uniforms i>er year 
are furnished, instead of one as stated in the communication. Two free "caps 
are also furnished. , 

Page 2. Statement that conductor is required to take up railroad tickets in 
95 per cent of the runs and is held responsible, etc., is not true. Facts are as 
follows: On approximately 10 [x^r cent of the railroads operating Pullman cars, 
Pullman employees handle railroad tickets, although in a majority of those 
cases they are handled only at night add train conductor or train auditor 
handles them during the day. On approximately 90 per cent of the railroads 
the train conductors or train auditor.^ handle the tickets, with the exception 
that on cars leaving late at night Pullman employees lift transportation from 
passengers, but it is turned over to train conductor when hc» takes charge of 
the train. It is usual on most railroads where pas.sengers board the train en 
route at a late hour, for Pullman employees to lift their railroad tickets when 
checking them to berths, which, however, are turned over to train conductor 
shortly after, this being done in order not to d^lay passengers who may desire 
to retire Immediately. Pullm.nn employees are not responsible for railroad 
tickets handled by them for the railroad company, nor is the Pullman fjo 
answer to a question of Commissioner Garretson, Witness Bell said, insub- 
stance, that Pullman conductors were penalized or given suspensions for mis- 
takes in handling railroad tickets. This is not true. 

As to seeing that railroad tickets are properly routed, the fact is that people 
selling Pullman tickets are reiiulred to see that these Pullman tickets corre- 
spond with the railroad tickets, and conductor selling Pullman space en route 
is cxpecte<l to see that it corresponds with railroad ticket. See page 30, printed 
book of instructions, heretofore handed commission. 
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At end of page 2 and top of page 3, about Pullman conductors assisting train 
conductors: Not true so far as any requirement of the Pullman Co. is con- 
cerned. 

Page 3. Statement as to testimony in California that conductors were classed 
as “ common laborers ’ is untrue. It is understood that the commission has a 
copy of this testimony, to which reference is respectfully made. 

Page 4. Uniform, expenses on road, etc., I think fully covered by my 
previous testimony. 

Page 7. About porters being urged to greater activity to procure more and 
larger tips. Not true. There is not so much as an intimation about tips. 

Page k About porters being compelled to pay for losses. They are not 
requiriHl to pay for lost equipment. Linen losses have been fully explained 
in my testimony. Treatment of passenger losses or articles left in cars, I have 
alf'eady testified about. 

Page 10. Further statement with respect to an employee smarting under a 
recent 5, 10, or 15 day penalization for some insignificant matter or made to 
pay for losses on his car. The employees are not penalized for insignificant 
matters, and when the record of an employee is assessed with a penalty it is 
for some infraction of the rules for which a penalty is properly impbsed as 
a matter of necessary discipline for the good of the service and the ultimate 
good of the employee himself, who, by this method, does not get what might in 
some cases be the extreme penalty of a discharge, but instead retains his 
employment Avhenever it is thought that justice to the traveling public warrants 
giving him a further chance. Employees are not called upon to pay or to make 
good the losses sustained or claimed to have been sustained by passengers. 
It is stated that strong denials of employees are of no avail. Any employee 
of this company can get a hearing upon any complaint made against him, ’’or 
anything for which he is penalized, and often their denials do avail to relieve 
tiicm. 

l‘age 11. A statement which I believe does the conductors a great injustice. 
It states that 98 per cent of the conductors could plead guilty if accused of 
favoring a passenger who gives them a gratuity over another passenger who 
has spoken for a lower berth ahead of the one giving the gratuity. Our in- 
vestigations lead to the belief that such things are not at all common in our 
service, but we have had some complaints of this nature made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which have received thorough investigation, and 
in most instances it has been found that the lower berths given to passengers, 
after a statement has been made that there were no lower berths, grow out of 
uncalled-for reservations either at tlie terminal or at Intermediate stations. In 
the whole service of the company within my recollection there has never been 
but one man discharged for this cause, and tliat after repealed offenses and 
strong complaints by passengers. Other complaints have been investigated 
and found untrue, and the conductors exonerated. 

Page 13. The statement, that conductors put in time and .service for which 
they are not paid is not true. A man going on duty at 9 p. m. to receive 
passengers for a run starting after midnight is not paid on the basis of hie time 
slip showing departure at 2 or 3 or 4 o’clock the following morning. Tlie time 
slip conforms to tlie car movement, but the man receives a full day’s pay for 
his night’s work. ‘ 

Page 14. In the Instance spoken of, where a man made a round trip, getting 
him back to his home district in 5 hours, ‘•for which he received nothing; under 
the 'rules the man would be entitled to pay for that service, and If not paid 
in the instance recited it was a mistake which should have been corrected. 

Pages 14 and 15. The supposed case of a conductor leaving St. Paul for 
Chicago, and then soon after arrival at Chicago, being sent out .to St. Tvouls 
is probably an Imaginary case which could hardly happen. The Si. Louis 
district men performing service‘*between St. Paul and Chicago would probably 
be sent to St. Louis on the night of the day on which he arrived in Chicago, 
St. Louis the following morning, receiving two days’ pay for the 
trip from St. Paul to St. Louis instead of one, as stated on page 15. I don’t 
believe such a thing ever happened, and if it did, I should be glad to know 
it, and the date, so tliat if it was wrong it could be corrected. 

Page 16. With respect to conductors using blankets for warmth at night when 
sitting up on watch; they should not be penalized or reprimanded for this, 
and I don’t think they are. 

Pages 18, 19, and 21. The Pullman Co. purchasing newspaper service. There 
is no truth whatever in this statement. The newspapers have frequently and 
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freely had articles with respect to the Pullman Co. that they certainly would 
not have had If Influenced by that company, and during my entire connection 
with the company I have never known of a man being employed to procure 
favorable notices from newspapers or suppression of unfavorable things, nor 
anything in tlie nature of a press agent or press bureau. An examination of 
the newspapers during the nearly 30 years of my connection with the company 
will demonstrate tlmt they have been free from influence of the Pullman Co. 

Pages 19 and 20. Smallpox incident. There was such a case. It was 
handled by the health officers of the city of Chicago with Dr. Crowder, our 
superintendent of sanl^^ition, cooperating under their direction and in accord- 
ance with the most modern methods. The patient quickly recovered. No 
other person contracted the disease, and until this communication no com- 
plaint from anyone was ever known. Statement of Dr. Crowder submitted. 

That there was no article with display headlines about, this in. the news- 
papers is not unusual, and I think it is not at all u.sunl for such things to be 
prominent in tlie newspapers locally in any town or city. 

Page 22. Witli rc.spect to the difference between the reports of the con- 
ductors — one handling one car, and another a numl)er of cars, and tiie bearing 
that the errors made has upon the bonus check: Each case with rcsr)ect to 
such errors is taken up upon its merits, and if by reason of heavy work the 
error is a natural one, it is not usual to penalize the conductor. He might, at 
most, be cautioned to exercise greater care. 

It was understood from tlie cliairman that the communication was signed 
by 51 number of persons who, upon chocking their names, were ascertained to 
be in the service of the Pullman Co. The language of the last sentence of the 
communication, according to the copy furni.shed, recites that it is not signed 
5it 5:11. I would like to suggest to the commission th.at if any n5une8 wen} 
fnfnisliod the commission of persons purporting to present this communication, 
from wliich any check could be made with rc.spect to whether they were or 
were not in the service, the commission may h5ive been misled in tlmt matter, 
and th5it the comniimication W5is not in fact presented by perswjns in the 
service of the company. It is not believed by me that many, If smy, of the 
conductors in servhe would in f5ict agree with the statements of the com- 
munication. This is plsiinly indicated to my satisfaction by the fact thsit 
since the reports of st5itomenls mside here before the commission by former 
employees have been published in the newsp5ipers onr conductors are coming 
volimtsirily to our distrud: superintendents and saying that they do not egret; 
with the statements of the former employees and repudiating and protesting 
ag5iinst such statements. 

Ilespectfully submitted. 

L. S. IIUNGEBFORD. 

April 15, 191.5. 


MEMORANDUM TO MR. IIUNGEBFORD. 

Subject : Illness of Conductor H. J. Fallon. 

Conductor H. J. Fallon arrived in Chic5igo on the Burlington train No. 6, 
Febriuiry 6, 1914. lie wa» fceMng unwell, 5ind went immediately to the con- 
ductors’ house at No. 3138 Lake P.ark Avenue. He w;is still feeling unwell 
the next dsiy, and sent his reports to the district office without going in iierson. 
That day he called on Dr. Arthur Yf. K. Downes, 5»t Thirty-first Street and 
Cottage Grove Avenue who continued to take care of him up to Febriiaiy 11 
without recognizing the n5itnre of his dlsesise. Dr. Downes vms communicated 
with over the telephone by Mr. Giltzow on February 10 and 85iid that Con- 
ductor Fiillon W 51 S afflicted with a biid case of la grippe. On the morning of 
February 11 Conductor Fallon’s skin showed a iTmh, and this was rocogni/.o<l 
by Dr. Downes as smalli)ox. He immediately* notified ouj district ofiice and 
the city board of health, and arrsinged to have the board of health take charge 
of the case. I was notified of the situation by Mr. Patterson, and imme^at^ 
went to the house, where I met a representative of the health depafffnent. 
While I W 5 is there Conductor Fallon W5is removed in an ambulance, sent by 
the health department, to the Isolation hospital. 

After the nature of the case was recognized no one was allowed to leave the 
bouse until the health department representative and myself had seen them. 
Everyone who was there on the morning of February 11 was vaccinated, regard- 
less of how recently this had been previously done, and was then allowed to go 

3381^9 Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 41 
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on about his duties with the instruction that he should immediately report any 
Illness, however trifling, that might occur within the next bvo weeks. I believe 
it was entirely proper, in view of the precaution of immediate revaccination, 
that these men should take up their runs and continue in service, rather than 
that they should be held in quarantine until after the period of incubation of 
smallix>x had passed. This procedure Is in line with the general practice of most 
public-health authorities, only those persons being held in quarantine who refuse 
vaccination. 

From the house register was taken a list of the names of those conductors who 
had been there while Conductor Fallon was ill, namely, between the evening of 
r’ebruary 6 and the morning of February 11. Such of these men as were not 
still in the house were located at the earliest possible moment and were called 
to my office for vaccination, or in case they had gone out of reach of my office, 
they were asked to report to our local physicians for revaccination, and these 
precautions were fully compiled with. 

The porters and conductors who had taken charge of the cars in the train on 
which Conductor Fallon arrived in Chicago on February 6 were also located and 
were immediately called In for revaccination. Similar action was taken with the 
porters who arrived in Chicago with Conductor Fallon on February 6. 

The house at 3188 Lake Park Avenue was vacated and given into the charge 
of the Chicago Health Department, under whose direction fumigation was car- 
ried out, and, att(n* a proper interval, the house reoccupied. 

The health department was also notified of the cars on which Conductor 
Fallon had last operated, and .sent a r<‘presentative to the Burlington yards, 
where these cars were then located; under his direction the.se cars were fumi- 
gated and released. 

I believe that every possible precaution was taken in the handling of this ca.se. 
Inasmuch as the health department of the city of Chicago was fully informed 
and was in immediate control so soon as the diagnosis was made, it appears that 
thei‘(i could have been no attempt at concealment of the facts or deception as to 
tlu) conditions. No subsequent ca.ses of smallpox developed as the result of ex- 
posure of other persons to Conductor Fallon, or to the house and cars which he 
occupied, and no cases of smallpox have since boon in the house at 3138 Lake 
Park Avenue. 

T. U. CimwDEK, 
^upcrinlenilent of i:ianitation. 



EXHIBITS, 


htthoebfobd exhibit ho. i. 

Rate of Pav of Conductors in Service April 1, 1915. 

$70 
7.5 
80 
85 
90 
05 
100 

2,404 (total) 

Chicago, April 15^ 1915. 


20 at. . 
121 at-. 
181 at- 
780 at- 
565 at- - 
CIO at 
118 at— 


HITNGEEFORD EXHIBIT NO. 2. 
Conductor “A.” 


Below are a few runs that show the mileage Pullman conductor.s have to 
make : 


PER MONTH. 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad: 

Denver to Ogden, 0,51 4 i miles - 

Leave Denver 

Arrive Ogden__t _ .. _ _ 

Leave Ogden » , . 

Arrive Denver 

Lay-over at Ogden, 20 liours 35 minutes. 

Lay-over at Denver, 88 hours 40 minutes. 

Southern Pacific Railroad : 

1.0.S Angeles to San Franci.sco, 0,730jr miles — 

Leave Los Angeles - 

Arrive San Francisco — 

T.eave San Franci.sco . 

Arrive Los Angeles 

laiy-over at San Franci.sco. 10 hours 15 minutes. 

I.ay-over at Los Angeles, 84 hours f5 minutes. 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt*Lake Railroad: 

I.OS Angeles to Salt Lake, 0,G3G mile?: — 

Leave Los Angeles — . 

Arrive Salt Lake 

Leave Salt Lake „ 

Arrive Los Angeles 

Car open for occupancy at Salt l.ake 

Passengers permitteil to occupy car at Salt Lake until... — 
Lay-over at Salt Lake, 13 hours. ^ 

Lay-over at Los Angeles. 36 hours 15 minutes. 

Pnion Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads: 

Omaha to San Francisco, 13,4.52 miles — 

Leave Omaha 

Arrive Oakland 

lA?nve Oakland 

Arrive Omaha 

liuy-over at Oakland, 25 hours 42 minutes. 

Lay-over at Omaha, 53 hours 5 minutes. 


9.00 a. m. 

4.00 p. m. 
1.15 p. m. 
0.20 p. m. 


8.00 p. m. 
9.45 a. m. 
8.00 p. m. 
9.45 a. m. 


8.00 a. m. 
6.80/1. m. 

11.50 p. m. 
7.45 a. m. 

9.00 a. m. 

8.00 a. m. 


12.40 a. m. 
9.08 a. m. 
10.45 a. m. 
7.35 p. m. 
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Union Pacific— Oregon Short Line— Oregon-Washlngton Railroad & Navigation 


Co. : 

Omaha to Portland, 12,058 miles — 

Leave Omaha 12.40 a. m. 

Arrive Portland 12.15 p.m. 

Leave Portland 6.30 p.m. 

Arrive Omaha 0.50 a. m. 

Lay-over at Poi iiuod, ;V1 hours i.;) muiuas. 

Lay-over at Omaha, 41 hours 50 minutes. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: c 

Chicago lo Denver, 12,6102 miles — 

I^ave Chicago 10.05 a. m. 

Arrive Denver 2.30 p.m. 

Leave Donvi'i* _ 2.30 p.m. 

Arrive (Chicago 0.00p.m. 


Lay-o\('r at Denver, 24 hours. 

Lay-over at Chicago, 37 hours 5 minutes. 

Atchin.son, Topeka Santa Fe Railroad: 

Chicago to Los Angeles, 13,549 miles — 

Leave Chicago 8.05 p.m. 

Arrive Los Angeles __ _ „ 2.40p.m. 

Leave Los Angeles . 1.10 p.m. 

Arrive Chicago 11.15 a.m. 

Lay-over at Los Angeles, 46 hours 30 minutes, 
l^ay-over at (Chicago, 56 hours 50 minutes. 


BELL EXHIBIT. 

Federation of Pullaian Conductors of America, 

Chicago, April J7, JU.Io. 

United States iNDUSTaiAj. Commission, 

Tramportatimi Building, Chicago. 

Gentlemen : Complying with your command to furnj.sh comparative informa- 
tion in regard to time put in on duty hy train and I'ullinan conductors, I take 
from the Illinois Central conductors the following: 

Day train to St. Louis, 8 hours per day, 20 trips per month, 160 hours. 

Night train to St. Louis, 10 hours per night, 20 trips per month, 200 hours. 

Through trains on the main line to Centralia, 6 hours per day, 24 times per 
month, 144 hours. 

On the local trains the conductor works on I. C., 173.10 hour.s. 

The above statement compares favorably with time put in on most roads by 
train conductors for the hours worked per month. The St. Louis runs given 
above are the same as the Alton, Wabash, and the C. & E. 1. R. Rs. 

FOR THE T'JLI.MAN CONDUCTOR. 

On the Illinois Central to St. Louis Inust report at 9 p. m. for the night trains; 
usually goes to work at 19 or 10.30 p. m. and gets in St. Louis about 8 in the 
morning, making approximately 10 hour^ actual train work at 26 nights per 
month, 260 hours, with 1 hour added for each night in St. Louis. 

This applies to ‘Wabash, Alton, C. & E. I. as well. 

On the same road to New Orleans, round trip, 51 hours 20 minutes, 7i trips 
per month ; 351^ hours, le.ss 8 hours sleep, 319J houns. 

On No. 3 and No. 2 on the Burlington to Denver, 66 hours for the trip, less 
16 hours sleep; 50 Imirs, 7i tirnds per month, 375 hours. 

On the long or coast runs the conductor and porter are on a 60-hour trip, 120 
'lRNN;».for the round trip, with from 8 to 12 hours otf for sleep, aecording to run, 
making approximately 110 actual <liity, 3 times per month, 330 hours. 

These extensions are very nearly exactly correct; a.s near as they could be 
without figuring out every little exception, and will apply to the short, medium 
long, and the long runs all over the country. 
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MEALS PUKOHASED AWAY FJIOM HOME. 


On a short run meals away from home would average about 3 per trip, 
making 3 times 13, or 39, at an average of 40 cents, $15.60. 

A medium long run, 8 meals, 7i times, 60 meals, at 40 cents, .$24. 

A long run, 20 meals, 3 times ]>or month, 60 meals, at 40 cents, $24. 

I have put the price at 40 cents per, which is as low as a person can get by 
with and loss tlmn almost all of them do get by for. My personal expenses on 
a medium long run were usually about $30, and on a short one iibout $22. This 
Avas including meals, 'i*ir fare, and all things covering necessary expenses. 

Thanking you for consideration shown me, and trusting I have made myself 
clear in the tihove statement, I am. 

Yours, very rospt'ctfully. 


U. W. Bell, 


1205 J rarncU Avenue. 


LINCOLN EXHIBIT. 

Kxthact Fianc Testimony of Ta S. ITuncjerfoud IJep'oice the Tnite)) Si ates 
Commission on Industrial Helations on April 5, 191 . 5 . 

This extract is not from the oOicial report, which is not available to me, but is 
taken from the report of Samiad M. JMorgan, court reporter, in Chicago, who 
was employed by the Pullman Co. at the hearing. Tiie extract is at page 99 
of the Morgan report. 

“A. Tlie linen situation is one that has been pretty embarrassing all around. 
The linen is turned over to the porter, and it is part of his duty to handle that 
linen. I feel that if he will exercise the proper care and count his linen he will 
have no trouble. The fact of tiie matter is that they don’t count their linen. 
Our shortage last year — what we call car sliortage; porters’ sliortage line ac- 
count — amounted to $178,090. Tliat is in addition to our condemnation and 
shortage by tlieft, wliu.'h wouhl run it up to $300,(M)0. Out of that $178,000 
there was about 17 ixu* cent collected from the poi-ters. more in the line of dis- 
cipline for failure oii their iiart to comply with Instructions tt> count tin* linen 
and exercise due care. ^Vo liave had that matter under eonsiiloration for some 
time and the company is now doing aviay with lliese porler.s’ collections.” 

Robert T. Lincoln. 





HARRIMAN RAILROAD SYSTEM STRIKE 


(For cxlubite under thia Hr]>je(*l, soe pa^rs !»or)8 to lOOdO) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


% Chicago, III., April 7, 1015—10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Pennon, xVishton, O’Connell, Bal- 
lard, and Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Markham. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES H. MARKHAM. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Markham. Charles 11. Markham. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Markham. Chieaj?o. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Markham. I am president of the Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo 
& I\Iississii)pi Valley Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How Ion,'; have yon occupied that jiosition? 

Idr. Markham. A little over four years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your position with the c<mi])any at the time the 
trouble arose with the shop employees in 1911? 

Mr. Markham. I was president, sir. 

Cliairman W^m.sh. What other railroad positions have von ()ccu])iod, please 
Mr. Markham, j;oing back from this time? 

Mr. Markham. Goin^; back from the jn-esent? 

Chairman Walsii. Going hack; yes. 

Mr. Markham. For the immediate 0 years preceding my employment by the 
Illinois Central T was in the oil business; for some 23 years preceding* that 
time I was in the employ of the Southern Pacilio Co. in various capacities, as 
station service, as general officer ; and when I left the service 1 was vice presi- 
dent and general manager of tlie Southern Pacific. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. West has notitied us that you desire to make a state- 
ment before any questions are propounded to you, wiiicli you have prepared. 
If you do, you may proceed now. 

Mr. Markham. Thank you. The subject is a very important one to us, Mr. 
Chairman. And I should like to go into it in some detail. Shall I proceed, 
Mr. Chairman? • 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Markliain. 

Mr. Markham. Before beginning tlie account of <ho causes of these diffi- 
culties, I wish to make the following statement f reads] : 

“My name is Cliarles H. Markham. I am president of tlio Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and of the Yazoo MlssissipjTi Ahdley Railroad Co., and have 
served continuously as president of these companies since .Ta unary, 1911. Prac- 
tically all of my adult life I have been engaged in railroad work, except about 
six years spent in the oil business, and liave been connected with railroads in 
the West in various capacities as an otticer of tlie traffic and operating dep^irt- 
ments. I think, tiierefore, that I am fairly familiar witli the Idstory of llie 
relations between railroads in western territory and their employees, extending 
over a quarter of a century. 

“ Before beginning an account of tlie causes tliat brouglit about the strike of 
1911 on the Illinois Central, and my account of its incidents, I wish to .sa.\ . 
with all possible emphasis, that I am sure ther^ has never Ifeen a strike in the 
United States whicli liad as little foundation and for which there was so little 
an excuse. It was as ill advised and as inopportune as It was unexpectid-* 'v'f 
grew out of no real or substantial grievance. On the part of the men it was 
advertised as a strike for a principle, but in fact no principle which was vital 
to the existence and growth of organized labor was involved. It disturbed the 
relations lielween a great railroad company and nearly 9,000 of its employees. 
It, for a time, disorganized the commerce of that part of tlie country dependent 
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upon the Illinois Central system for service. It involved this company in an 
extraordinary and unnecessary expense. It disturbed the peace of communi- 
ties in certain parts of the country. It gave anxiety to the officers of the rail- 
I'oad, the officers of the unions, and the officers of the law. It was a striking 
example of hasty, ill-advised action not on the part of the rank and file of the 
men, but on the part of certain ambitious would-be leaders, moved partly, no 
doubt, by selfish ambition and partly by a mistaken idea of the welfare of their 
fellow employees. 

“ That many of the men and their families suffered privations and hardships 
as a result of this strike, I have no doubt. If, as has been intimated, the bur- 
den of the unfortunate affair fell upon Innocent wome-i and helpless children, 
no one can deplore this fact more than myself. And yet, I feel, as a trustee of 
an important property upon whose continued prosperity depend the incomes of 
widows and orphans, that we were without power to prevent the suicidal course 
which the men in this case chose to adopt, except by surrendering our functions 
as managers and directors of the property to the ultimate destruction of its 
I)ower botli to earn money for the stockholders and to serve the public as a 
common carrier. 

“ The Illinois Central Railroad Co. since its beginning has never assumed an 
altitude of antagonism to union labor. It has, for practically all of its history, 
maintaineil the most friendly relations with its employees. I am sure no cor- 
po!-ation has a more consistent record In this respect than the Illinois Central. 
Its recognition of the right of its employees to organize has always been full 
and complete. For many years it has pursued the policy of making contracts 
with such unions of which its employees are members as customarily have con- 
tracts with railroads. These contracts have related to wages, the conditions of 
labor, and other matters which are usually included in contracts of this nature. 
I'hroughout this narrative I use the word ‘contract’ because such is the 
popular designation of the written statement of the wago*s and conditions of 
labor which are usually settled between a railroad company and its employees. 
I do not mean to be understood as implying that these statements have all the 
legal incidents of a contract. It Is therefore to be understood that, when I 
use the word ‘contract’ in this statement, it is to’ he taken as subject to the 
limitations just Indicated. I make that reservation because of conditions aris- 
ing with respect to continuous employment. 

“ The Illinois Central has always met its employees more than half way In 
entering into this class of contracts and. as a resnlf, the feeling between the 
management of the railroad and the employees has been of the most cordial 
nature. As an evidence of this fact, it is sufficient to mention that, while its 
rates are upon a comparatively low basis, due to the fact that it has consider- 
able mileage in the Central Freight Association territory and to the further 
fact that it must meet the competition of the Mississippi River, yet wages and 
working conditions on this line are based upon those in effect in the western 
group of railroads. In other words, its rate basi.s is tlvit of the East and its 
wage basis is that of the West. It therefore, while carrying a low scale of 
rates, pays wages upon a ^higher basis. 

“Among other contracts in effect upon the Illinois Central prior to the 
autumn of 1911 were contracts with the various unions of shopmen employed 
by this company. With these crdfts, seven in number, this company had con- 
tracts governing wages, hours of employment’ and working conditions. These 
contracts were made between tlie cAmipany and the employees as a result of 
conferences freely entered into and amicably conducted. They were revised 
from time to time as a result of such <*(ftiferences, and so successfully had this 
method operated that, prior to the strike now under Investigation, there had 
never been any strike on the Illinois Central based upon the refusal of the com- 
pany to meet the committees of the employees and to conform to their wishes 
wherever the interests of the company would permit. This was the condition 
of affairs on the line of the Illinois Central up to .Tune, 1911. 

“About the mlAlle of June* 1911, a communication was received by the 
Illinois Central, dated June 10, 1911, reading us follows: 

“ ‘ Fedebatton of Ratt.way Empix)yees, 

“ ‘ I. C. System and Allied Lines, 

" '/*(id7icnh, Ky., Jvvr 10, 1911. 

“ ‘ Mr. T. J. Foley, 

“ ‘ Asst. Oen. Mgr. Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, IU» 

“‘Dear Sir: The following organizations, International Ass’n of Machinists, 
I. A. of Steam Fitters, B. R. 0. of A., I. A. of S. M. Works, B. R. Clerks, B. of 
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B. S. & H., Painters & Decorators, B. of B. M. & I. S. B. of A., and Federal 
Labor Union, represojitlng employees of the Illinois Central Railroad and allied 
lines, have formed a federation of railway employees of the I. C. Railroad and 
allied lines and have, through the executive board representing all of the above 
oi-ganizations, formulated rules and special agreements covering working condi- 
tions and wage scale, and we desire to Inform you that these rules and agree- 
ments are now in the hands of the printers and will be ready within a week and 
will be submitted to you. It is the desire of the executive board representing 
the federation that an audience be granted them at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity for the purpose of discussing an<l adopting these agreements and to 
notify the undersigned of date set for conference, allowing time to arrange for 
transportation to reach Chicago on date assigned bv yon. 

“ ‘ Yours, truly, 


“ ‘ J. F. Mc( Cheery, President. 
“ ‘ W. E. Bowen, Secretary.* 


“Mr. McCreery, whose name was signed to this communication, was a car 
ret)airer, and the Mr. Bowen, who signed his name, as secrtdary, was a railway 
clerk. As will be seen, it was stated that these persons represente<l the fol- 
lowing unions: Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway Car 
Men, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Boilermakers and Iron Siilp- 
bullders’ International Union, International As.sociation of Machinists, Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Alliance, International Association of Steam- 
fitters, Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers’ International Union, and 
several Federal labor unions, composed of helpers and laborers. 

“When this communication was received, purporting to come from the offi- 
cials of the so-called System Fe<leraUon, an organization which had never been 
dealt with by the Illinois Central and which had only lately come into exist- 
ence, it was found that with seven of the nine organizations named the Illinois 
Central had valid and existing contracts covering wages, houi*s of service, and 
conditions of labor, all of which contained a requirement that when any 
change was necessary or desired by either party, 30 days’ written notice 
should be given of the desire of either party to make a change before any 
consideration should be given to the desired changes. In the absence of this 
30 days’ notice, the contract should continue indefinitely. Two of the unions 
mentioned in this communication, to wit, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and the Federal Labor Unions, ha<l no such contracts. Since the communica- 
tion purported to speak for the seven •organizations with which the company 
had existing contracts, the management, naturally, declined to meet this com- 
mittee, since there had been no objections to any of the contracts made by the 
crafts themselves and no notice had been given of any desire to negotiate for a 
change in the contracts, all of which were then in existence. The officers of the 
System Federation wore therefore advised that since these contracts with the 
several labor unions were unchanged and since* no notice had been given of a 
desire to have them changed, the company did not feel that it could recognize 
the right of the System Federation to speak for tlA‘se unions or to negotiate 
in their behalf. Upon receipt of this reply the officers of the System Federation 
took a strike vote. Ordinarily a preliminary strike vote means no more than 
that the officers of the union a^’e therel)y provided with a force whereby the 
officials of the company can be comi>elled to accede to the desires of the men. 
The vote was not taken, however, in conformity with the laws of the unions, 
particularly in that the rules of the^ various unions pn)vided that the vote 
.should be by secret ballot, and this requirement was not complied with. .The 
employees, however, were officially recorded as having voted for a strike, al- 
though, as stated, the result was reached by irregular methods. On August 9. 
1911, certain representatives of the individual unions addressed to the general 
manager of the Illinois Central a communication asking that they be grante<l 
an audience for the purpose of talking over the,malter of granting a conference 
to the System Federation committee. * 

“ It will be noted that this was not a request for a conference between th^^ 
management and the officers of the several unions for the purpose of C(».sider- 
ing new contracts or changes in existing contracts or for the purpose of discuss- 
ing any of the conditions of labor prevailing among the several crafts, but the 
conference was requested for the purpose of seeking to induce the management 
to meet the committee of the System Federation. On the same day formal 
demand was made upon the company by the .same officers of the unions to the 
effect that the management should meet the committee of the System Federation 
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for tlie purpose of discussing matters conceive<l to be of interest to the oiRcers 
of the Federation. In neither of these communications was there any notice 
given to the company that existing contracts were unsatisfactory or that there 
was any desire on the part of the unions to have these contracts devised. Tlie 
subject matter of both communications was a recognition of the right of the 
officers of the System Federation to be received and their right to discuss ques- 
tions of interest to tlie employees. In other words, it was apparently the view 
of these officers that existing contracts should remain in effect in all respects 
unimpaired, but that without abrogating these contracts anotlier and inconsist- 
ent arrangement of some sort should be entered into with the oflicers of the 
so-called System Federation. Some other and further' negotiations were hud, 
and as a result thereof the assistant general manager of this company, on 
August liO, notitied Mr. Kramer, representing the blacksmiths, that the manage- 
ment would meet the accredited representatives of all organizations with which 
there were existing contracts to discuss matters connected therewith on 
August 80. Such a conference was had on August 80, at which there were pres- 
ent seven of the representatives of organized labor, representing the employees, 
and the vice president and general manager, the assistant general manager, and 
the general superintendent of motive power, representing the company. On 
August 81 I re(;eived in conference a committee of three otlicers of the union. 

“At both these conferences it was stated by the management that the existing 
contracts had not been canceled, and that we did not feel free to discuss new 
agreements while such contracts were in oxistc'nce; tliat wo hud received no 
notice from the various unions tiiat tliey desired these contracts abrogated ; 
that we had alw’ays lived up to our contracts; tliat notluiig had come to our 
attention indicating that the contracts were unsnti. ^factory to tlie men or that 
they desired any change in the scale of wages, tlie hours of service, or otlier 
<*onditions of employment. M'e steadfastly declined to confer with the officers 
of the new System Federation wliilc tlie contracts with tlie various crafts wore 
still in effect. On September 1, after these conferences laid been concluded, we 
received another communication from tlie otficers of tin; crufts I’oquesting us to 
meet the System Federation. In reply to this commuiiieal ion I wrote tlu' fol- 
lowing letter, which speaks for itself: 

“ ‘ Septkmuer 4. 11)11. 

“ ‘ Mr. W. F. KuAArER, 

***58o Monon Building, Chicago, 111. , 

‘**Deab Sib: This is to acknowledge? receipt of commnnication signed by 
yourself and others and reading as follows: 

“ ‘ “ Owing to our inability to s(‘(‘ure a satisfactory niljustmcnt of the griev- 
ances existing between the various organizations Ave repix'sent and the Illinois 
Central Railway Co., through you as iiresidont of said company, at tlie confer- 
ence held yesterday afternoon between yourself and a subcommittee selected 
from this body, as per your request or suggestion, we agajn request that you or 
your accredited representatives grant an audience to t'lie c«nnmittee of yonr 
employees as represented l^y the System Federation, with a view to negotiating 
an agreement. 

“ ‘ “ Should you still persist in not granting tliis request by 10.30 Tuesday 
morning, September 5, 1011, we wWI take sucli action as we deem necessary for 
the protection of our organizations. Please ufKlress ail communications to Mr. 
W. F. Kramer, 585 Morion Building, Chicago. 

“ ‘ “ Hoping to be favored with a prompt reply, we remain, 

“ * “ Yours, very truly, • 

‘ “‘“A. Ilinzoman, Boilermakers and Helpers; P. J. Conlon, Machin- 

isfo ; Will. F. Kramer, Blacksmiths and Ilolpers ; Thos. Redding, 
Sheet Metal Workers; .Toliii Fitzpatrick, Federal Labor Union; 
John J. Carrigan, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Wm. E. Rod- 
riquez, Painters; J. H. Kin.sella, Steamfitters ; Frank Paquin, 
Broiiherhood of Hallway Carmen.” 

** ‘As has been repeatedly stated to yourself and associates, present at meet- 

«4th Mr. Park and myself, there are in existence certain contracts be- 
tween the Illinois Central Railroad and seven of the organizations represented 
In the foregoing communication. Never before in the history of our dealings 
with labor organizations have we been asked to change contracts, except in the 
usual manner provided therein, viz, that the 30 days’ formal notice, which 
has always been regarded as an essential feature of same, be given. The re- 
quired 30 days’ notice not having been given in the manner provided in- each 
of the different contracts, we regard them as still In effect and must again 
decline to enter into negotiations with other agencies for the purpose of 
making any changes therein. 
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“ ‘ That there may be no possibility of a misunderstanding on the part of our 
employees, I also wish to say that, as a result of past experience with similar 
organizations, and after careful consideration of all questions involved, the 
management of the Illinois Central Railroad has reached the conclusion that 
its duty to the shipping and traveling public, dependent upon it for transporta- 
tion facilities, its regard for the welfare of its employees and those dependent 
upon them, and also for the interests of its 10,000 stockholders, will not permit 
it to enter into negotiations with an organization in compliance with the initial 
demands of which would deprive the oUicers of the company of the power to 
manage its aifairs. 

“‘The paramount interest in this controversy is that of the shipping and 
traveling public, and, being convinced that it is the ultimate purpose of the 
federation to consolidate railroad service employees into one organization, the 
management does not feel that public opinion would sustain it in entering into 
an agreement which would place in the hands of one body the power to throttle 
the commerce of the country. Neil her does it believe that the srme public 
opinion will sustain any action which will result in a disruption of the har- 
monious relations tliat luive heretofore existed between the Illinois Central 
Railroad and Its employees. 

“ ‘ You will, of course, take whatever action you may consider nc':*essary for 
the protection of your respective organizations, but, if you will permit me to 
say it, it is my opinion that you tan take no action that "will afford any bettor 
protection than to advise thorn to live up to their contracts with this company, 
just as it has always lived up to its contracts with them. If any other course 
is pursued and trouble results the rosponsilrility is your’s, not ours.’ 

“ It should be stated that, after tlie strike vote had been taken, certain of 
the international oflicers of the unions, notably President O’Connell, of the 
machinists; Vice President Conlon, of the same organization ; and Vice Presi- 
dent Hlnzemau, of the boilermakers, refused to sanction a walkout until fur- 
ther efforts had been made to have all differences amicalrly adjusted. The 
international officials also Investigated the methods pursued by the officials 
of the System Federation in taking the strike vote. The International Execu- 
tive Board of the Machinists emphatically refused to sanction a strike, giving 
as Its principal reason for this action tliat the contracts provided for 30 days’ 
notice, and no such notice had been given. After considerable investigation, 
and the holding of niH.wou^? conferences, the international officials, to whom 
the matter had boon referred by tlie, System Federation, announced that the 
strike vote would not be recognized, but that, owing to various irregularities, 
another strike vote must be taken, which should be conducted in accordance 
with the laws of tlie respective unions. It was particularly insisted by the 
international officers that a secret ballot should be taken, as the laws of the 
order required. A letter Was sent out to the various unions, signed by the 
officials of the nine unions involved in the federation, instructing that a vote 
be taken, to be returned not later than 0<*tober 10. Since the machinists had 
definitely declined to sanction a strike, the letter ju^t referred to contained this 
statement and the following questions on wliich tfie employees were required 
to vote ; 

‘“It has recently developed that several* of our large organizations are not 
in position to pay strike benefits, and, while their international unions have 
sanctioned a strike, it is with their moral support only.’ 

“ Also, ‘ That the question has been raised by the ‘company and by President 
O’Connell, iidernational president of* the machinists, as to the legality of the 
notice that was served on the company June 10 by the officers of the System 
Federation, and, not knowing at this time wliether we would get the support 
of the machinists, we request each organization to iinnit'd lately call a special 
meeting and proceed to take another vote according to your respective consti- 
tutions.’ 

“ * 111 taking the strike vote the members amst have iiJ, mind the following 
points and vote upon each one separately : 

“ ‘ 1. Will you vote to enforce recognition of the System Federation? 

“‘2. Will you strike if the INIachinlsts’ International refuses to saiTctioii a 
strike? 

“ * 3. Will you strike regardless of financial assistance? 

“ ‘ 4. Should th® demand of the company that the 30 days’ notice be served 
be complied with? ’ 

“ This letter calling for a vote was sent out on September 12. It would 
appear, however, that the machinists met in convention on September 18, and 
while it would appear that suc?h action was vigorously opposed by the president 
and many other leaders of the machinists, the convention, by close vote, sane- 
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tloned a strike on the Harriman lines, so called, the Illinois Central and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. The leaders protested against this action on the ground 
that they believed that the time was not ripe for a general strike; that there 
was no money in the treasury with which to pay strike benefits; and that 
defeat was almost certainly inevitable. Some of the leaders charged that the 
socialistic element was behind this movement, with the ulterior purpose of dis- 
rupting trade-unionism and of bringing its principles into disrepute. Appar- 
ently this action of the machinists’ convention precipitated the strike, although 
there had been no legal vote taken on the proposition nor had the various unions 
replied in the proper way to the four questions submittrd in the letter of Sep- 
tember 12. 

“It will thus be seen that considerable mystery surrounds the exact cause 
of the walkout. The officials of the railroad are at a loss to understand why the 
strike occurred when it did. The employees were preparing to vote as they 
had been instructed to do by the international officers. These employees had 
under consideration the situation in all of its phases and were giving due con- 
sideration to all the facts when the strike was ordered. There was no com- 
plaint in regard to \A'ages or other conditions of employment. The only ques- 
tion at issue was as to whether the company would recognize the so-called 
System Federation, and that, too, at a time when the contracts with the several 
unions were still in force. No warning was given to the officials of the com- 
pany of the purpose of the men to abandon their work. They had every reason 
to believe tliat the employees would abide the result of the vote which was 
not to be returned until October 10. They had no reason to anticipate that 
file machinists’ convention had the authority to order a strike or would do 
so even if such authority was lodged in that body. Many, if not most, of the 
employees evidently w(*re astounded when orders were issued requiring them 
to abandon work. It is not believed by the management that the rank and file 
of its shopmen were in favor of breaking existing contracts, and that, too, with- 
out warning or notice of any kind. 

“ It should be always remembered that the management of the Illinois Cen- 
tral stood on the 30 days’ clause of the contracts with seven of these unions. 
This was not a mere technicality. The .30 days’ clause had a substantial basis 
and repre.sented a most valuable feature of the contract. It had been agreed to 
both by the unions and by the railroad, and unquestionably for the same reason, 
in order that each might be prot(‘cted against hasty actil-n talcen in emergency by 
either party. If the notice had been given, as the contract requirecl, oppor- 
tunity would have been given to the management to explain to the representa- 
tives of the several unions Its objection to this form of organization. It would 
have been explained to these officers that similar movements in the past had 
provwl disastrous and reasons would have been adduced therefor. It would 
have been shown that the effect upon labor was demoralizing as well as upon the 
railroad and the general public. The management had reason to believe, and 
still believes, that the great body of the men did not understand what this 
System Federation really meant and had laid no opportunity fully to realize 
just what such a federation would lead to. It would have been the privilege 
and the pleasure of the officers of the company, if the proper period of negotia- 
tions had been permitted, to expljfin to the employees ju.st what this System 
Federation meant to them, so that the action df the union officials could have 
been taken calmly, deliberately, and ‘intentionally and in the full light of a 
presentation of the railroad’s side of the matter. It may be said, however, 
that this exi)lnnation could have been maffb to the officers of the System Federa- 
tion Snd that no good reason existed for not meeting these officers and conferring 
with them ; but th§ answer Is that the railroad company would have been forced 
into a most inconsistent position if it had met these System Federation officers 
in conference. Such an action on the part of the railroad company would have 
been Itself a recognition of the right of the men to form this federation and to 
demand that the railroad corapan^^ should treat with it. 

“ It was the desire of the managqpient to explain to the men its objections 
n^^ny^vstem federation. Would it be thought possible that arguments of this 
kind would have prevailed with the officers of the federation itself, the tenure 
of whose office depended upon the continued existence of tlie federation? If the 
company had consented to meet these officers, it could not be consistently argued 
that the federation should not he formed. It would be a recognition of the fact 
that it had already been formed, that it hurl been wisely and properly formed, 
and that the company had acquie.sced In this nudhod of handling the matter. 
Furthermore, these signed contracts had been made between the railroad and 
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Its employees, and in the absence of any notice of their abrogation both sides 
had a right to insist that they be respected. Our experience had taught us 
that the men had always insisted that both the letter and spirit of the contract 
should be observed. Would it not have been a gross breach of faith on the part 
of the company to have entered into new contracts with the System Federation 
in direct violation of existing contracts with the various unions? And If the 
new contracts had contained provisions which were at variance with those in 
effect with the various organizations, how could the company have justified Its 
action in the premises? 

“Before proceeding further with this statement, it may be as well to call 
attention to the fact tliat one of the unions involved in this matter Included 
the clerks. It has never been the policy of the railroad company to recognize 
a labor union composed of clerks. These men sustain a more or less confidential 
relation to their employers. They manifestly stand in a class by themselves. 
By reason of the nature of their duties they are much closer to the railroad 
officials than are the workmen in the shops or Ihe employees on the trains. It 
must be admitted by every fair-minded man that if those clerks join the unions 
and become associated with organized labor generally, their obligation to the 
union would be superior to the obligation to their employers, and that the 
interests of the company would thereby be seriously Impaired. The opportunity 
which these clerks would necessarily have of knowing what goes on in the gen- 
eral offices of the company would lend to endless trouble and strife between the 
officers and the employees. Every trivial matter would be reported to the unions, 
and there would be no such thitig as the company having any secrets whatever 
relating to competitive' business, negotiations with labor unions, or the like, 
from its employees. It was therefore not considered advisable to recognize the 
right of the clerks to organize in this manner. 

“Our judgment in declining to recognize a union of the clerks was amply 
vindicated by the cour.se of events after the strike. I will a little later show 
that at Memphis, New Orleans, and elsewhere, the business of the company was 
greatly hindered by the action of the striking clerks in removing iuid concealing 
records, in removing cards from cars, and In exchanging cards on cars so that 
the utmost confusion resulted from their action. The mix up caused by chang- 
ing the cards on the cars led to shipments going astray, to great delay in the 
delivery of freight, to unnecessary out-of-llne hauls, and to the payment of heavy 
claims based on the falliv’e to deliver goods promptly or, in some cases, to deliver 
perishable goods at all. , 

“Aside from the point, as to failure to give notice, candor forces me to say 
that the management of the Illinois Central is, upon principle, opposcHl to the 
System Federation idea. In this it is in accord with the best thought of leaders 
both of employers and employed. The leading labor officials of the United 
States are believed to be by no means enthusiastic in regard to the System 
Federation plan of making contracts. This same proposition was the basis upon 
which the Knights of Labor was built and the principal reason for its failure. 
Each trade has its own environment, its own problems, and its own method of 
solving them. The American Federation of Labor has for many years refuse<l 
to adopt a universal trade-mark or union label for all trades to use. It is easy 
to .see how a system federation, such as was proposed on the Illinois Central, 
would cause a trivial dispute in one department to result in involving all work- 
men in all other departments ami lead ^ a general strike of all workmen on • 
account of a grievance in which nine-tenths of them had no interest whatever. 

“One of the best informed men inithe United States upon the labor question 
is the Hon. Edgar E. Clark, formerly president of the Order of Railway’ Con- 
ductors, now a most distinguished member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In his testimony before the United States commission investigating the 
American Railway Union strike of 1894, Mr. Clark said : 

“ ‘ I believe the majority of the men engaged in any one trade or calling should 
have a right to fix the conditions under which the men in tln^t trade should work. 

I think they should Iwve that right uninfluenced by or without any dictation 
from any other organization or any other class of employees.’ 

“ Before that same commission, Mr. P. H. Morrissey, then preslderfi^ of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, said : 

“ The American Railway Union came into existence with the declaration 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and kindred organizations were 
weak, ineffective, and, in a word, were playing nothing short of a confidence 
game on the men they assumed to represent. The Brotherhood of l^llroad 
Trainmen for a long time has been representing certain classes of men in the 
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train service, and presume to say they have done it as effectively as could be 
(lone under trades-union principles or as a labor organization, 

“ ‘ The American Railway Union came into the field saying we were weak 
and ridiculed every earnest, honest method used by our organization to achieve 
good for the men they represent. When we failed it was a subject for ridicule 
by the lecturers of the American Railway Union. That naturally producett 
' bitterness.’ 

“ The history of labor disputes in the country tends to the same conclusion. 
The American Railway Union was formed upon pretty much the same principles 
as und(?rlay the System Federation of shopmen. Their declaration of principles 
contains the statement : 

“ ‘ That the trades-union idea has ceased to be useful or adequate ; that pride 
of organization, petty jealousies, and the conflict of views into which the men 
are trained in sei)arate organizations under different leaders tend to defeat the 
common object of all and enable the railroad to use such organizations against 
each other in contentions over wages and working conditions ; that the interests 
of each of tlie railroad employees of the United States as to wages, treatment, 
hours of labor, legislation. Insurance, mutual aid, etc., are common to all, anci 
hence all ought to belong to one organization that shall asscu’t its united strength 
in the protection of the rights of every member.* 

“ It is within the memory of everybody that the strike of 1894 was caused by 
the refusal of the members of the American Railway Union to work for any rail- 
road using Pullman cars on its trains. This was not because there was any 
quarrel between the men and the railroads, but only on account of a difference 
of opinion betwecm employees of the Pullman Co. and their eniployers. Yet, as a 
result of the prinoi[)les of a system federation, the railroads were made the 
innocent suffi'rers, the commerce of the country was demoralized, and the peace 
of many communities greatly disturbed. I might refer to a comparatively recent 
labor disturbance in Ireland, which grew out of the same fact. In that case the 
railroads were made the victims of a strike because lumber was hauled for a 
company against which certain members of a union had a grievance. 

“ The Illinois Central Railroad Co. saw foreshadowed in the proposed System 
Federation a repetition of the American Railway Union trouble of 1894. When 
the first System Federation was formed four trades were Involved; on the 
Harriman lines of the W(?st there were five; on the Illinois Central there were 
nine. This System Fed('ration, ns proposi'd on the Irllinois Ccmtral, had an- 
nounced that ‘ all railroad organizations ailillated with the Americ’an Federation 
of Labor are eligible for membership.’ The situation, therefore, upon the Illinois 
Central presented a very serious aspect. The System Federation idea was ap- 
parently gaining grournl. New conv(‘rts were every day being gaim^d for the 
idea. The time wjis rapidly approaching when it could not be controlled. The 
difficulty in harmonizing the (fomph^x characWrs, nationalities, habits, employ- 
ments, and requirements of the nieml)ers had become a S( 2 ^rlous problem even to 
its organizers. The United State's commission which investigated the American 
Railway Union situation, i,u re'ferring to the strength of such forms of trade- 
unionism as had declined to become part of a large federation, said : 

“‘The trade-unionists argue that their strength lies largely in their com- 
parative freedom from these object.ons, and they insist that the basis of a suc- 
cessful labor organization must be substantiaf similarity in interests among 
the members.’ “ 

“ But If the System Federation once became established it would, as indicated 
in the testimony of Mr. Alorrissey heretot\>re referred to, overshadow the inter- 
naticJnal unions and d('prlve them of tlu'ir power. If a system federation, oom- 
po.sed of shopmen ‘on the Illinois Central, succeeded, is it not clear that it would 
have extended so- as to include all the employees on the Illinois Central? The 
next step would have been the organization of a national system federation, 
composed of all railroad employees in the United States, and this would have 
meant the realization of the drettm of the old American Railway Union leaders. 
Although it would have had a membership of only one-sixth of the American 
P^lerat-^on of Labor, It would have had many thousand times its power. The 
American Federation of Labor is a moral influence that seeks to aid all other 
organizations in its membership, but it has no power to call a strike. But the 
National System Federation could order strikes on one road or on every road in 
North America. The railroads would be at the mercy of such an organization. 
The policy of a railroad would be absolutely under the dictation of such a power- 
ful body. There is no reason why this federation should not be extended further 
so as to Include employees of manufacturing enterprises. If this should be 
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accomplished both the railroad and its patrons would be in the hands of the 
same orj 2 :anizatioii and the business of any Industry could be absolutely de- 
stroyed by refusing to permit the railroads to haul the products of that industry. 
This is not an extreme or impossible view. It is the logical outcome of the plan 
of organization proposed. Not only would the railroads be at the mercy of this 
organization, but all forms of industry could be boycotted and their business 
destroyed if the wishes of the leaders were not met in all respects. In other 
words, wherever there should arise a difference of opinion between a single 
industry or a single line of railroad and one class of its employees, the whole 
machinery of the natiodal federation could be directed toward redressing the 
real or supposed grievance, to the detriment of the trade and commerce of the 
country. No such supreme and unlimited power should be veste<l in any man 
or set of men under a democratic form of government. The executive commit- 
tee of such a national federation would be more supreme than the most auto- 
cratic ruler in the world. Tlio disastrous consequeru'e of such an arrangement 
must be evident to every thoughtful and patriotic mind. The Illinois Central 
Ilailroad Co. felt that it owed a duty to its stockholders, to its patrons, and to 
the country to resist in every legitimate and proper way the beginning of such a 
monstrous system. It believed at the time that if it could have 30 days of <‘alm 
and dispassionate counsel with the men its officers could demonstrate the folly 
of the proposed action of the unions in organizing this System Federation. It 
did not seek a strike; it deidored such a result. ^Moreover, its action in declin- 
ing to recognize this federation has been indorse^l by the press of the country, 
by many of the chief executives of the States through which it operates, by 
boards of trade and other commercial organizations in the principal cities which 
it serves, and by the vast majority of enlightened and public-spirited citizens 
everywhere. 

“ One important aspect of this controversy should be emphasized. There is a 
marked distinction between the mechanical employees of a railroad company 
and the men vho operate the trains. A labor union composed of enginemen, 
conductors, and trainmen is limited in its membership to railroad employees. 
Tlie work of these men does not extend into the so-called industrial trades or 
occupations. Tiie Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, and the Order of Railway Trainmen have no ramifications what- 
ever outside of the railr 4 )ad service. But it should be remembered that the 
unions composed of machinists, boiler m^jkors, steam fitters, and so forth, include 
nieu who work for all kinds of manufacturing enterprises as well as for the 
railroads. The same union will include shopmen laboring for tlie Illinois Cen- 
tral and for the Baldwin Locomotive AVorks, for instance, manufacturing the 
engines for use on tlie railroa<ls. The union compose<l of carmen on the rail- 
road will also include the carmen of the Bullman Co. or any other enterprise 
manufacturing cars. It will thus bo seen that those workmen have a most 
peculiar relation to tlfe railroad, the industries from which it makes the pur- 
chases, and the industries which furnish the tonnage by which the railroad is 
maintained. 

“Assuming, therefore, that these shopmen are permitted to federate and to 
act as a unit in every controversy, there ar<i necessarily affected not only the 
railroad but a vast number of* industrial concerns which, necessarily, have 
more or less business with the railroads.# This System Federation, therefore, 
becomes a weapon aimed not only at the heart of the railroad but at the heart 
of practically every manufacturing enterprise In the country, so that a griev- 
ance against the railroad becomes a grievance against every manufacturing con- 
cern tliat sells to the railroad or patronizes the railroad. > 

The precise effect of an organization of this character, which includes not 
only railroad employees but employees of imbistrial enterprises, Is shown by the 
history of the strike in Ireland, to which I have already brielly referred. It Is 
a matter of comnion knowledge that in that ca«e a lumber ^rm In Dublin had 
trouble with its employees over some of the conditions of labor. These em- 
ployees were members of an organization knowm as the Amalgamated Servants. 
This federation included the employees of the lumber firm and also ffhother 
organization knowm as the Amalgamated Railway Servants. Now, there was no 
controversy between the railroad and its employees, but the members of the 
Amalgamated Railway Servants struck because the railroad company was 
hauling freight shipped by the lumber firm with which another branch of the 
order had its controversy. It was in that case shown that the Amalgamated 
Servants had frankly admitted that they had organized in the particular way 
in which they had for the reason that they could thereby control transi>orta- 
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tion facilities and absolutely ruin an industry and make it powerless in the 
event that any members of the union had a controversy with that Industry. 
Now, it Is evident that if this System Federation had grown in numbers, in- 
fluence, and organization, if there should be a controversy between a sawmill, 
for instance, and its employees, those employees, who were members of the same 
federation with the railroad employees, would prevail upon the railroad em- 
ployees to strike if any product of that mill was transported by the railroad. 
The disastrous consequence of an arrangement of this kind can readily be seen. 
A result of this kind would not so clearly follow in the case of an organization 
of men all of whom were limited to railway serviccf. We think, therefore, 
that in resisting the organization of this federation we were not only conserving 
our own proixirty, not only doing a valuable service to other railroads, but were 
acting as a buffer to protect every form of manufacturing industry from a 
menace wliich would, in a short time, have threatened the very existence of all 
forms of Industry. 

“The New York Tribune, in discussing the federation plan in its issue of 
September 7, 1911, uses this language : 

“ ‘And the public has fully as much reason to regard wdth anxiety the pro- 
posal to concentrate into a single organization authority over the labor engaged 
in the indispensable public service i>erformed by the railroads as it might have 
to fear plans for extensive railroad combinations, like that of the Northern 
Securities Co., which was condemned by (lie law. One of the railroad presi- 
dents speaks of the power which w’oiild be in the bands of a combination of 
all classes of railway employees, those in the shops as well as those engaged in 
actual o[)eration of the roads, as a power to “ throttle coumierce.” That is 
no exaggeration, so greatly would the relation of tiic railroads to their work- 
men be changeil tlirough the proj)osed labor combination. And it Is to be re- 
membered that the combination would be totally irresponsible. It would not 
be incorporated. It would not be governed by any of the public-service legisla- 
tion of the country, wdiich has gone far in making cai>ital engaged in i>erforming 
a public .service recognize that it is ‘’affecttHi with a public interest,” but 
which has totally failed to hold the labor combinations among public-service 
emi)loyees to a similar responsibility. 

“ ‘ Moreover, tliis propo.sed combination of labor unions lacks the justification 
wdiich all fair-miud(‘(l peoifie couctNie to exist in tlie case of tlio unions them- 
selves. ColJ(Htive bargaining is necessary for the protection of labor. But 
the organization of each craft by it.se’if and Its separate recognition by the 
railroads has i)roved adequate to secure for the railroad emi>loyee fair treat- 
ment. Railroad workmen are well paid. Advances lu wages have been made 
frequently, the latest advance occurring last year at a lime when tlie railroads 
had not comi)IeteIy recoven'd from the effects of the panic and w^hen their earn- 
ings w'ere falling. Thus the public can sec jio reason why iiicrea.sed power in 
bargaining with the railroads is requisite to the welfare*‘of the employees, and 
It can sec abundant reasons for regarding wMth anxiety the placing of such 
power as is no\v proposed <ovor an indispensable public service in the hands of 
an irresponsible and legally unregulated labor combination.' 

“The Chicago Rbcord-HcTahl of October 1. 1911, stated that the business com- 
munity generally regarded the strike as ra<lic.‘d,and unwise and that it occurred 
at a mo.st inopportune time. It w%‘^s stated in this article that several im- 
portant commercial b<xlies had indorsed tJie attitude of the railroads. 

“The Chicago Inter-Ocean, in its issqe of October 3, 1911, stated that the 
stride was ill advised and tliut no more inopportune tiirie could have been 
selected for that purpose. It was said that some of tlie demands of the strikers 
read as if they wai-e formulated by .socialistic theorists, totally ignorant of actual 
conditions of railroad w ork, 

“ The New^ Orleans Item, in its i.ssue of September 10, 1911, uses this language : 

“ ‘After a careful and impartial study of this controversy we can find nothing 
that would justify S. strike at the present time. Judging from tlie expressions 
of all .sorts of papers, representing all sorts of opinions, and from the talk of 
the peaple, W'e believe that the pulilic would set this strike dowui, if it should 
occur now, as unjustifiable. If the public is not with the strikers, their strike 
is utterly doomed to failure in advance.’ 

“ The New Orleans Picayune, in its issue of October 11, uses this language: 

“ ‘ The statement that many thousands of railroad employees iiave struck, or 
are striking, in order to force their employees to acknowledge and accept the 
authority of an organization which Is a federation of all tlie other labor unions 
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anaouaces the attempt to establish an additional and more powerful eonsoUda- 
tion of the forces of the labor element in our population. 

“ * The railroads employ among the members of their working forces jx^rsons 
skilled in almost every branch of mechanical labor. They embrace all the 
trades that are combined in the building and repairing of railroad locomotives, 
cars, and the various appliances that are used in the operation of raihs'uy trans- 
IMjrtation. The men engaged in these various occupations are organized In 
iheir specific trade-unions, the blacksmiths in one, tiie machinists in anothei’, 
the carpenters in another, the painters in another, and the upholsterers in an- 
other, and so on. • 

‘ The employers have to deal with each of these trade-unions separately ; but 
now it is V)r<)pose<l to federate the numerous unions into a single l)r>dy, con- 
trolled by a management wliich tqwaks for all and whose command all must 
obey. Heretofore it has been possible when some controversy arose with the 
blacksmitlis, only they had to be settletl with, while all the other trades were 
not complaining and were apparently satisfied; but under the general federation 
proposition, if a blacksmith should complain of his relations with his employer, 
all the members of all the federated unions would be bound to take his part and, 
if ordered to do so, to strike in his behalf. 

** ‘ Such a propositoin not only vastly Increases the domination of labor ele- 
ment over the employers, but it establishe.s an absolute dc^iadisin over every 
member In the great consolidated federation, since thousands of workers whose 
labor is m^‘t'ssary for the support of their families uiust leave their employ- 
ment, abandon their livelihood, and subject themselves to conditions of com- 
plete dei)endcuc*o because a single individual in the entire federation is engaged 
in a controversy with au employer somewhere.’ 

^‘Again, the siime paper says : 

“ ‘ If this were a strike fur better wages, for shorter hours of labor, and other 
burdens on the omploye<^s. the strikers would be sure of a large amount of popu- 
lar sympat hy. It is nothing of tlie sort, however, but only a movement to place 
a vast b(><ly of workpeople, their daily living and that of their families in the 
grip of a small group or oligarchy of managers or monarclis, which is a matter 
with which the geiuTal public can have no special <*oncern.’ 

“ Many other similar quotations could be read into the record from iiewspa 4 )ers 
of not such wide circuhdiou publishcni iu many points along the line of the Illi- 
noLs Central system. There will bo fui'tluu’ references to the actions of officers 
and c'ommcTcial organizations in tlio further presentation of the facts of this 
strike. 

“This was not a struggle between capital and labor. The Illinois Central 
was at all times willing to fullill its contracts or, if these contracts were in any 
way unsatisfactory, to discuss with the men the naiking of new contracts. It 
never refused to meet the accreditetl ollicers of the labor unions with which 
it had these contra cfS. No question of or conditions of labor was involved. It 
was a life and death matter with the railroad, but not a life and death matter 
with the crafts. That the railroad is not opj)os(‘d*to union labor Is shown by 
the fact that it has neviu- refused to employ a shopman either before or .since 
the strike on account of his connection witi^ a lalM>r union. It has refused em- 
ployment to no man on accoui)t,of his counecUou with a labor uuion, and it will 
not do so. It 1ms never refuses! to reengiloy any workman because he left the 
service in the strike, unlexs it appeared that he had violated the laws of the 
land or had been perniciously active m hindering or embarrassing the operatiou 
of the railroad. • 

“ It is my purpose to go somewhat into detiiil in regank to the history of 
this .strike, since, as I understaml it. it is the desire of the commission to be 
informed of ^^'hat measures were taken by the strikers to carry their point, 
and w’hat defensive measures were taken by th<‘ railroad company to protect 
its property and continue the oi>eration of tli^ railroad and thereby discharge 
Its duty to the public. I can not, of course, deal with every incident of a strike 
which was more or less acute for a i>eriod of about five months and which 
involved the operation of the railroad in 14 States. However, I will^^nention 
the more prominent events and particularly those which were called to the at- 
tention of the public, and which were typical and sigiiiflcant of the attitude of 
both parties to the controversy. I may say that I am perhaps as familiar with 
tlie transactions which I shall mention as any other person connected with the 
railroad, since I made it my business to keep in close touch with the matter 
throughout the continuance of the acute period. 
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“The strike of the clerks was confinal to the southern lines of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and to the lines of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
That is to say, with the exception of some points on the Ohio River, there was 
no general walkout of the clerks in northern territory. 

“ The strike of the clerks wcurred on September 25, 1911, some days In ad- 
vance of the strike of the mechanical employees. Six hundred and ninety- 
eight clerks quit the service on that day. The.se striking employees were dis- 
tributed as follows : Two hundred and eighty-four at New Orleans ; 130 at Mem- 
phis; 22 at Evansville; 4 at Princeton, Ky. ; 18 ht Paducah; 22 at Water Valley, 
Miss.; 9 at Louisville; 18 at Vicksburg; 47 at Mounds, 111.; 23 at Jackson, 
Tenn. ; 4 at Dyersburg, Tenn. ; 2 at Ripley, Tenn. ; 15 at Canton, Miss.; 57 at 
Jackson, Miss. ; 7 at Brookluiven, Miss. ; and 14 at McComb, aiiss. The clerks 
at the smaller towns did not sever their connection with the company. I might 
mention that, iii advance of the general .sliopmcn’s strike, at Memphis, thero 
was a so-called sympathetic strike of a number of mechanical employees, which 
occurred on September 25, the same day when the clerks went out. Generally 
speaking, however, the strike in the iiiichanical department did not occur until 
September 30, 1911. On tliat date, or very soon thereafter, there occurred a 
strike of 800 boilermakers and helpers; 474 blacksmltlis and helpers; 1,228 
machinists; 212 tinners, coppersmiths, and sheet-metal workers; 151 pipe- 
fitters, steamfitters, and helpers; 271 painters and helpers, and more than 3,500 
car men, these being for the most part employed at the Burnside shops in Chi- 
cago; Centralia, 111. ; East St. Louis, 111.; Clinton, 111.; ^lattoon, 111.; Freeport, 
111. ; Waterloo, Iowa ; Jack.son, Tenn. ; Paducah, Ky. ; Fulton, Ky. ; Memphis, 
Tenn.; McComb, Miss.; Water Valley, Miss.; and New Orleans, La. 

“ In addition to these members of the crafts a number of other employees, 
helpers, cinder-pit men, etc., struck, bringing the total in the locomotive and 
car departments up to 8,587. This strike was accompanied by the usual inci- 
dents with which this commission must be familiar. Tlie strikers, at practically 
every point, formed picket lines around the company’s property with the pur- 
pose to prevent the employment of men to take their places. More or less 
violence usually attends a strike of this character, and this was not absent in 
this case. The management of the railroad company felt it to be its imperative 
duty to supply the places of those who quit its service at tlie earliest possible 
moment, and therefore steps wore taken to secure a silpply of men to carry on 
the necessary work of the railroad. It was, of course, impossible in every case 
to oldain men on the ground, and the importation of some laborers from other 
States was therefore imperatively demanded. I may say that in the States of 
Alabama, Nebraska, Minne.sota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Arkansas, and South L)a- 
kota we encountered very little trouble, and nothing occurred in tlu'se States 
which calls for special mention here. The mileage of the Illinois Central system 
in each of these States is comparatively small; nor are th^re situated In any of 
those States any very important repair shops. We did not find it necessary 
to take any extraordinary precautions in any of these States. We did have a 
coramissionary at Birmington for a time, but it was discontinued much sooner 
than at many other points. I will therefore confine my narrative to the States 
of Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where strike 
conditions were more acute and where the princfpal trouble was encountered. 

“In a general way, I may say tliat ht practically all of the important points 
where persons were employed in tlie mechanical trades, and where a large 
number of clerks struck, we found it nect-ssary to establish commissaries and 
to provide sleeping quarters for the men who took the place of the striking 
employees. We fdund little or no difficulty in securing an abundance of men 
to do our work, and the problem before us was to furnish these men with sus- 
tenance and protection, so that the work of the railroad might go on. Our ex- 
perience soon taught us that It would not be safe for these employees to leave 
the premi.ses to secure meals and* lodging, since they were constantly Interfered 
with and, indeed, found it practically impossible to pass the picket line estab- 
lished hi' the strikers near tlie railroad premises. These commissaries were 
abolished gradually as conditions improved, and were entirely discontinued at 
the end of about six months from the time of the walkout. It was our settled 
policy to avoid conflicts and violence of every kind, wherever that was possible. 
As an evidence of this fact, I may mention that at no time were any of the per- 
sons employed by us to take the place of strikers permitted to carry weapons 
of any kind. When the assault was made upon our shop force at Water Valley, 
Miss,, to which I will presently refer, not a man in our employ was armed. 
When the train carrying employees into and through McComb, Miss., was fired 
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upon by a mob, not a man on the train had a weapon of any kind. Our effort 
was to comply strictly with all laws, State and Federal, and to handle the 
matter in such a way as to be free from criticism, in so far as provoking acts 
of violence was concerned. We did employ a number of special agents or 
watchmen to assist the Federal and State authorities in maintaining order, 
and particularly in protecting our property at the various places where violence 
was threatened. I conlidently assert that no Incident can be mentioneil where 
the employees of the company were responsible for any outbreak or any act of 
violence, or, if such incidents did occur, they were Isolated and exceptional. 

“ In order that the*coinmi.ssion may understand precisely what happened, 
I will undertake to review the course of the strike in the several States. 

“ In the State of Iowa we had only one point — Waterloo — where any very 
considerable number of mechanical employees were locatetl. At that point, 
on the 8th of October, a number of persons undertook to enter our shop, but 
this effort was defeated by the vigilance of the watchmen emi)loyed to protect 
the property there. Some of these watchmen were severely injured by missiles 
thrown by the mob into the grounds. There were isolated acts of violence at 
this point from time to time, hut the situation was never desperate, and the local 
authorities felt that they were competent to take care of the matter, and it 
was therefore not necessary to appeal to the Federal authorities. No suit for 
injunction was filed in the State of Iowa, although we found it necessary to 
keep the shops under guard and to maintain a commissary at that point. 

“ In the State of Illinois we had but little trouble at our important Burn- 
side shops, in the city of Chicago, where were employed the largest number of 
mechanical employees of any point on the system. The protection furnished 
by the city authorities was all that could be desired, and we encountered com- 
paratively little trouble at this point. Upon several occasions rocks were thrown 
tJirough the windows of our suburban trains at Cliicago, and on October 2 one 
man was -arrested for assaulting employees at Burnside, and fiiUHi .$200 and 
placed under a peace bond. On October 7 another imin was arrested for 
assaulting employees and placed under a peace bund. Upon one occasion a 
switch engine was turned loose at or near Burnside, and was wrGck(‘d by run- 
ning into a freight train on the main line. Minor and occasional interferences 
wei-e had with our suburban .service, engines being sometimes disabled and 
other acts of lawlossne^s committed, but I hardly think they are worthy of 
detailed mention in this connection. , 

“ Wo (lid, however, encounter a good deal of trouble at Centrjilia, some 
trouble at Carbondale, and Jiot a little at IMounds and Fast St. Uouls. 

“At Centralia, on October 2, certain car repairers were foreed to leave their 
work and a nnmher of section laborers interfered w’ilh. There was a good 
deal of miscellaneous shooting at Carbondale on October 4, several windows in 
the roundhouse beiujj shot out. 

“At Clinton, 111., on October 30, the engine of a passenger train was dis- 
abled by having a piece of iron placed in the guide. On October IS, at Centralia, 
three of our chirks vere attacked by a mob, and several efforts were made to 
cut hose on passenger trains. On October 21, at Centralia, a watchman was 
assaulted and beaten. On October 23, at Contralla, a watchman was assaulted 
while mailing a letter, and on the same day another watchman was badly hurt. 

“On the 3st of November, at Carbondale, the assistant train master was fired 
upon while calling train crews. On November 6, at Carbondale, a striking 
machinist was assaulted. On Noventlx'r 9, at Centralia, an assault was made 
upon one of onr employees. On November 29, at Carbondale, 11 shots wer^ fired 
at the roundhouse. • 

“ On October 1, at Mounds, the clerks’ carding cars were assaulted with 
stones and one clerk was injured. Assaults were also made upon the round- 
house foreman at that plnee and other nets of lawlessness committed. On 
October 21, at Mounds., 111., three shots were fifed into the <iffice of the assistant 
train master. On October 25, at Mounds, 16 shots were fired into our office 
building situated in the railroad yard. 

“ On October 27 two yard clerks were assaulted at East St. Louis.^and on 
October 28, at the same place, three watchmen and a clerk were assaulted. On 
the same date two watchmen were assaulted by persons who were presumably 
in sympathy with the strikers. On October 24 a roundsman at East St. Louis 
was fired upon, a bullet passing through his coat. 

“ These incidents are typical of the character of trouble which we encountered 
In Illinois, and as a result of such acts of violence and intimidation the rail- 
road company found it necessary to apply to the United States circuit court for 
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an injunction. A bill for an injunction was filed and a temporary injunction 
granted on October 3, 1911, the suit being brought in the eastern district of Illi- 
nois, at Cairo. The application for an injunction was vigorously resisted by the 
defendants, and on October 23, 1911, a motion to dissolve this Injunction was 
heard before United States District Judge Wright, at which ticpe affidavits were 
offered by both sides, and the case was argued elaborately. The affidavits 
submitted by tlie company showed a numl>er of acts of violence at Mounds, 
Centralia, and Cai’bondale. After full argument tiie motion to <iissolve the in- 
junction was overruled and the same continued in force and effect. Quite a 
nunii>er of cnuitempt pro<‘Gedmgs were instituted to punish persons for violating 
the court’s Injunction. I will mention some of them : 

“ Jesse Hawkins was fined $100 and given a sentence of 30 days in jail by the 
United States court for making au assault on October 8 upon Eugene Ooombes, 
a clerk at Cairo. 

“George Sherwood and J. II. Yodon were fined $2<X1 eacli and given a sen- 
tence of 00 days in jail for making an assault on Octol)er 18, 1911, upon Wil- 
liam T. Burge, a clerk at Centralia. 

“On October 29, 1911, Miles Burpo was assaulted by William McLaine and 
M. L Williams at (;arbondale. These men were cited for contempt, but the court 
felt that it had not been slunvn beyond a reasonable doul>t that the assault grew 
out of any labor trouble, and the defendants were discharged. 

“ Ernest McOlurg, on November G, 1911, iirulertook to make an assault upon a 
machinist named Hafli, but was prevented from actually striking Hafli by the 
presence of a deputy marshal. IMcClurg was fme<i $1(X) and imprisoned for 
30 days. 

“On De<.*eml>ei* 4, 1911, Barnard Harley ami Henry Joby assaulted Ilalph 
Dunn, einplyed as a clerk at Mounds. Harley was fined $2tK) and given a jail 
sentence of 60 clays, and Joby was fined $100 and given a jail sentence of 30 
days. 

“On Deceni]>er 14, 1011, Omer V. Hudson, a striker, was arrested by United 
States <leputy marshal for threatening a call boy. The cases how’ever, was dis- 
posed of by Hudson’s paying the c-osts. 

“On October 16. 1911, contempt procecHlings were instituted against Charles 
Linder, C. A. Anthony, and H. E. Maxy. These tneii were charged with assault- 
ing two employees of the company at East St. Louis October 6, 1911. The 
arrest of these men was ordered, but ,they were never fo\ind by the United 
States marshal. 

“ On ()ctol)er 19 contempt proceedings were filed against Thomas Woods and 
.Tames Whitmore. Whitmore was tried first, was found guilty, ami a fine of 
$100 and costs was imixxsed. lV'4X)ds was arrestcMl later and his case tried 
on November 21. He was found guilty, but judgment was susiwnded condi- 
tioned upon gcKid behavior. 

“On Novenil>er 2 contempt proceedings were begun a^^ajnst Charles P. Den- 
nison. He was cliargcsj witli having made an assault upon an employee of the 
company at East St. I/)uijT. He was found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine 
of $200 aod to a jail sentence of two months. 

“ In January, 1912, proceeding>i, were l)egun against James T. Mc-Closkey, 
James Meagher, and Fred Irwin, for violations of the injunction, alleged to 
have been committed at Clinton. Thtt.<*ase was heard by the Fe<.loral judge and 
the parties dismissed with a warning. 

“In Marcli, 1912, contemid pi-ocmslingt were begun against two men by the 
name of Hilliard and Nash. These men were place«l UTider bonds of $1,000 
to keep the peace. They were charged with violations of the injunction 
occurring at Mattoon. 

“As indicating the view of the judge of the district court, before whom these 
proceedings were instituted, I will read Into the record the opinion of Judge 
F. M. Wright dellvfred on Novfinlier 21. 1911, in the case of United States v. 
Thomas Woods, president of the local boiler makers’ union at East St. Louis. 
Judge Wright, in rendering his opinion, said : 

“ ‘ Tffis injunction was issued after a fair open hearing in a court of justice. 
Everybody had an opjwrtunity to be h(*ard uptui It, and some of the defendants 
and others did apiiear and tiiey were heard upon it, and after a full and fair 
consideration of the application for an Injunction the court determined that it 
was proper and Issue it. It was issued, and tliereafter it became the process 
of this court. Now, I said over and over again, I repeat it again, that that Is 
not the injunction of any judge. It is belfttilng an Injunction to call it the 
injunction of this or that judge. It is as easy to call it the Constitution and 
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laws of the United States. It becomes binding and effective as anv other law 
that ever was passed. If anybody will undertake to read It, undertake to 
exattiine it, they will And that it starts out: “Tlie President of the United 
States to the defendants In the case, greeting,” and it concludes with the name 
of ^ward D. White, Chief Justice of tlie United States. That is what it said. 
It is the concrete form of a sovereign command to the i^eople of the United 
States. If tliere was ever a high mandate from the sovereign autliority of the 
United States, it is this injunction. It is not my order, it is the or<ler of the 
court. Of course it requires the voice of some judge to express it, just like in 
Congress it i^ulres the majority vote of the Members of tiie two Houses. But 
it is not their law after it is passed. Any resistance of a c*oimiiaml like that 
Is the resistance of the higliest authority on earth. Tliat much is to be said 
of the Injunction. 

“ ‘ I know there are a clas.<=; of people in this country that don’t want any 
law at all and don’t want to have any courts. They denounce it; belittle it — 
these processes of the courts. I say the injunction was projM^rly issued. Now, 
this railroad is merely a private corporation. Don’t get it into your minds 
that it is public, for it is not. It is a private corporation, and they are 
entitled to the same rights as you and I ai*e entitled to as individuals, pre- 
cisely the same, no more and no less. Now, this man here is charge<l with 
inducing in some manner, by threats or otherwise, those num immediately 
employed by this railroa{l company, a private corporation, to qnit. If it was a 
private individual, it would be precisely the same, no more ajul no less. Now, 
there is no p(M’uliar understanding or situation Ikto. Some p<H^)ple have an 
idea that becau.se it is a railroad it has no rights at all. Now, no one ha.s a 
right to conspire; no men — no two or more men liavo a right to con.spire to 
induce anybody whom Mr. Flannigan says he has in hi.s employ — no one has a 
right, no two or more men have a right to in.spire a man to leave Mr. Flanni- 
gan’s employ to his injury, and no benefit to them. It is denounced by the 
laws of this State, The railroad is entitled to the same rights. It is a mis- 
take to suppose you luive a right to get togetluT and conspire to Induce these 
men to leave the employ of the company, to its injury, and without any benefit 
to you. 

“*I don’t know what tin’s .strike is for. I don’t believe anybody else does. 
From the character of ^ome of tlie puhlications I have seen and tlie character 
of some of the correspondence I have ob.serve<l I see that the outsiders are from 
away off from here — from tiiis railroad, but tln*se men who are concerned with 
it seem to l>e lK)S.sing it, and have more interest in it than any]M)dy else. 

“ * Now, I say to you men, that there is nobody more friendly to yon than the 
men who are operating this GovernnuMit, from top to bottom, aiid wdien you 
suffer your.selves to be misled as you are being misl(‘d by these outside agitators, 
you are.simply surrendering to them tlje rights you ought now to be enjoying! 
If you would let p^dper people be your friends instead of those men who want 
to break up the country, you would be better off, and you can if you want to. 
I don’t see W'hat good this strike is doing you. Wb can all appreciate a .strike 
that is brought about for the purpose of goo<l — a little more wages — a little 
more money. But why break down the la^%? You 4ion’t appreciate ft, but those 
that see to it do understand that is the object of it. Read those publications— 
the publications that are foisted ui>on jy)u, and stn? what they .say about it. 

“‘Now, I have .said this much, in a general way. I probably have said this 
much before. I would like to see all these men on strike get down to fair, 
unbiased, unprejudiced consideration of tlds thing. Go hack to work. *There 
is no reason why you are out. You can’t tell a private corjioration or any pri- 
vate concern to surrender up their busine.ss to tho.se outside iieople away off 
from here. You don’t know them. Why, I am informefl — not by the evidence 
in this case — that the largest shop.s on this railroad, w'here there are the most 
men (I am credibly informed this is true), vyhen this strive question came up, 
voted unanimously against It. Now, think of tliat for a moment. At the 
Burnside yards I am Informed that there was a unanimous vote against that, 
unless I am mistaken about it, but certainly a very large majoflty were 
against it. But what happened? Somebody away off, I don’t know who, some 
man that your suffrage has elevated and that you have submitted this to in 
some way or other that you felt yourselves under obligation to obey— these 
outsiders come in here, control your business, keep you out of your jobs, keep 
you out of your money. I wouldn’t do it. I wouldn’t .submit to it. It is the 
most cruel tyranny on earth ; men who voluntarily submit to these irresponsible 
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men anti carry out their orders to Its fullest extent. That have some? rules, I 
don’t know what, but some rules and regulations that require you to obey 
what they say. You are under no legal obligation to obey any such orders. I 
wouldn’t do it. Technically, this defendant Is guilty. 

“ ‘ Now, I will tell you what I am going to do in this case. It is the last case, 
so far as I know, of this kind upon this docket, and I hope it will be the last, 
for it Is no pleasure to me to be compelled to pass upon these questions and 
judge these men guilty of contempt of court and punish them. I am going to 
do this: I am going to take this case umler advisemenj indefinitely, convene 
it to the adjourned session of the September term at Danville, and allow this 
man to go, as it were, upon parol. I will put him upon a par with all of these 
strikers that are out striking. If they behave I will never punish this man; 
but if they don’t, and I am compelled to pass upon these cases again, I don’t 
know what I will do. I trust this is the last one that will ever come up.’ 

“ I have read that rather long opinion in the record because I understand 
tlie commission wants light upon the question of injunction in particular. 

“ The State of Mississippi is the second most important State served by the 
Illinois Central system, mileage being considered. In that State there were 
two principal storm centers, McComb and Water Valley, these being the 
points where our shops are located. We had some trouble at Durant, Miss., 
where the freight handlers were threatened with violence, and at Vicksburg 
there were occasional acts of vandalism, whereby engines were disabled and 
the operation of the railroad .somewhat interferred with. At Jackson, Miss., 
on the 26th of October, 27 cars had their air hose cut, and on November 14, 
at the same point, a mes.senger boy was struck on the head with a club, knock- 
ing him senseless. We had considerable trouble at Jackson on account of the 
clerks’ strike, duo to the destruction of waybills and records, whereby our 
shipments were confused and our deliveries interfered with. This was a 
practice which will be discussed more in detail in connection with my treat- 
ment of the situation at Memphis. Outside of these incidents, onr difficulties 
were at McComb and Water Valley, and I will address myself particiilary to 
those points. 

“ On October 3, 1911, we operated into ^IcComb a special train carrying a 
number of men destined for McComb and New Orleans, these being persons 
whom we had employed to take the place of the strikers. Information had 
evidently been furnished to the strikers apd their sympathizers that this train 
would arrive. In any event, there were probably 250 armed men In and about 
the station at McComb when this train reached that point. A number of the 
men were disembarked at ^McComb for use at that point and the rest of the 
trainload were taken to New Orleans. At South McComb, or while the train 
bound for New Orleans was passing that point, the train was fired on by per- 
haps 250 armed men. Fortunately, the men, by not exposing themselves at the 
windows or doors, escaped without harm. On the same dAy the camp cars at 
the shops, where 123 employees were sleeping, were fired on and other violent 
demonstrations were made.* So serious did this situation become that the 
local authorities were entirely unable to cope with it, and the governor of the 
State of Mississippi was asked for troops to protect the property of the com- 
pany and to preserve order. The first of the.S(ft troops reached McComb at 
2.20 o’clock the morning of October 4. ♦ Just prior to their arrival a charge of 
dynamite was exploded in the middle of the railroad tracks near the office 
building. On the morning of October 4, ttere being then present at McComb 
only a*comparatlvely small number of troops, a mob assembled near the shops 
and served notice i^on the local officers of the company that the men then at 
work for the company would not be permitted to remain. There were threats 
of attack upon the shops and the intimation that dynamite would be used If 
these men were not promptly removed. As stated, there were not at that time 
enough soldiers present to control, the situation, and the governor of the State, 
the sheriff of Pike ^Jounty, Miss., and the commander of the State guards 
united in a reque.st to the railroad company, asking that the men at McComb 
be immediately removed ; otherwise these authorities felt that there would be 
a wholesale massacre. Yielding to this request from the authorities, the men 
were removed from McComb by special train, being escorted out of the city by 
a detail of State guards. Very soon thereafter the number of soldiers at 
McComb was increased, just as fast as they could be hurried to the scene. On 
October 13, 425 soldiers and 37 officers were on duty at that point. Thereafter 
the company was enabled to recruit its force at McComb and to reopen its 
shops, being under the protection of the State troops. It was found necessary, 
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Jiowever, to bufUl a stocka«le around tbo shops and, of course, to maintain a 
commissary. Tliese troops remained at McOomb until about March 1, although 
the number was diminished from time to time as the situation improvetl. 

“On January 17, 1912, occurred a very unfortunate affair near McOomb. 
Five negro laborers employed as helpers in the shops at McOomb lived at Sum- 
mit, Miss,, a town 3 miles north of McOomb. It was the custom of these em- 
ployees to return to Summit each night after the day’s Avork was over. While 
these laborers were returning from the shops to their homes they were fired 
upon at night, two being killed, one fatally wounded, and two slightly wounded. 
The local authorities and the governor of the State took active steps to appre- 
hend the persons guilty of this crime, and six persons were arrested, charged 
with murder. All of these wore strikers. Some of these nie!i were subse- 
quently indicted by the grand jury, but it was fouml impossilde to convict 
them, since the proof was largely circumstantial. 

“The commissary at McOomb was closed about February 1, and 1 hereafter 
there was little or no difliculty. 

“This railroad maintains a repair shop at AVater Valley. AIlss., in the north- 
ern part of the State. Shortly after the strike Ave employed a considerable 
number of men to take the place of the strikers. The trouhie there culminated 
in an attack upon the shop on October 6. 1911. Indeed, on October 4 our shop 
Avas invaded by a mob and orders AA^ere given to all the employees to leave the 
ToAvn immediately under threat of being fired upon. This mob\vas armed with 
shotguns and revolvers. At 11.30 of the same night certain camp (-ars Avhich 
AA'cre occupied by employees Avero fired upon. On October 6 occurred the most 
serious disturbance at Water Valley. At that time the shop avus assaulted by 
an armed mob and a. great number of shots fired through the wIiuIoaa's. The 
employees were absolutely Avithout any protection at that time and fled from 
the shop in fright and disorder. Previous to this attack the shop had been 
visited by local officers, the men searched for Avea})ons, and the fact Avas de- 
vel(>pcd that none of the employees Avere armed. After this attack the governor 
ordered State troops to be moved to Water Valley, where they remained until 
about the 1st of February. After the arriA'al of the troops there Avas some dis- 
order, consisting of attempts to spike doAvn a SAvitch, shooting toAvard the shop, 
assaults upon employees, and ,so forth. Some of these assaults Avill be referretl 
to later in discussing me,asures Avhich Avere taken in the courts to protect our 
property in Mississipi)i. When tlie stpke of the clerks occurred on the 25th 
of September, as has been stated, quite a numluT of records were destroyeil at 
Jackson, Miss., causing the utmost confusion in the handling of freight. In 
order to prevent a recurrence of this form of injury on the 27th of September, 
1911, the railroad company filed suit in the Federal court at Jackson, asking 
for an injunction against the striking clerks, and particularly seeking to pre- 
vent them from interfering with the records and business of the company and 
to enjoin them from i'bmmitting acts of violence and making threats against the 
company’s employees. An injunction Avas issued on the 28th of September, 
Avhich Avas served on a number of the striking clerks.’ On the 2d day of October, 
1911, the railroad company filed another bill at Jackson, Miss., against the 
mechanical employees. This bill, Avhile it fook the form of a separate suit, 
was in effect an amendment to* the previous suit so broadened as to include 
the shop employees. This suit AAms filed the southern district of Mississippi 
and Avas based upon certain acts of violence and certain interference Avith the 
property of the company at Jackson, ^Canton, Brookhaven, McComb, and else- 
Avhere. A restraining order Avas secured immediately upon the filing o5 the 
bill, and this Avas sei’A^ed upon a number of strikers at poiiVs where violence 
had been common. 

“ When, as has heretofore been stated, the governor, on the 4th of October, 
sent troops to McComb, these troops were accompanied by a number of deputy 
marshals armed with the AArit of Injunction awl instructed^by the court to see 
that the injunction Avas ser\ed and obeyed. 

“ On the 8th day of October, folloAvIng the trouble Avhich has been referred 
to at W’’ater Valley, a bill Avas flleil in the northern district of Mississippi, at 
Oxford, of a tenor similar to that filetl in the southern district. A restraining 
order was promptly obtained and served by deputy marshals at Avater Valley 
and other points in northern Mississippi. 

“On October 13, 1911, warrants Avere sworn out by the authorities of the 
United States against J. M. :McDanlels and four others, charging them \sith vio- 
lating section 247 of the United States Criminal Code, as well as the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1890. These men were arrested and put under 
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bond. They, together with 18 others, were subsequently Indicted bj^the gram 
jury at Jackson, but in view of the fact that contempt proceedings were Instl 
agsittst these same persons at a later date for violating the injunction th 
indictments were not pressed. 

“ On November 3, 1911, a United States deputy marshal filed an affidavit ii 
the Federal court against Jimmie Thompson, charging him with having as 
■ faulted one Tim McKiiight, an employee of the railroad company, in violatioi 
of the Injunction. In the same affidavit complaint was made against J. R 
Burkitt, Otis Green, Leo Nagle, Worth McKnight, D. T. Verlander, J. D. Dunn 
U. S. Prosser, Will Watkins, Luther Odkin, Thomas Mc(?arley, and L. H. Brown 
charging them with having made an assault upon one Britain Mayes, a clerl 
in the employ of the master mechanic at McOomb. Charges were also proferrtM 
in the same affidavit against John Hurst, William Glennon, Joe Sanchey, Ed 
Montgomery, and F. W. Walters, ciiarging them witli violations of the Injunc 
tion. Citations were issued against all tliose parties upon the filing of tli€ 
complaint.” 

There are others of the same nature, wliich I will not read unless you desire 
(.’hairman Walsh. On the same point? 

Mr. Markham. The same point, f Reading:] 

“ Many of these cases were never brouglit to trial 

Walsh (interrupting). Were tliere any convictions at that place? 
Mr. Markham. I tliink so; yes. [Reading:] 

On November 3 anotlier petition was filed asking for citation for contempt 
against .Tolin Tardy and one Permenter. This aindavit was made l>v United 
States deputy marshal. 

“ On November 14 a petition was filed against Pkk Montgomery based on the 
aMavit of one J. L. Hester. On November 15 the judge of the court tried 
Montgomery on this charge. He was sentenced to pav a line of .$100 and to bo 
imprisoned for 90 days in the jail of Hlmls County, Miss. 

“ On January 20 a complaint was made against one Claire B. Smith for an 
assault upon .7. L. Cowen. On the same date complaint was made against Sinltli 
Cotton and Joe Bogle for assault ui>on two men by the name of Melnnls. 
On January 20 another petition was filed against Joe Cotton, Joe Sanchez, ami 
10 others, this affidavit being fiUxi by United States deputy marshal. Under 
this last affidavit, on January 31, 1912, Smith Cot^pn, Joe Cotton, and Joe 
Sanchez were tried in the Federal couft, found guilty, and each sentenced to 
paya a fine of $100 and imprisonment for four months in the jail of Hinds 
County, Miss. 

“On January 29 a petition for contempt was filed at Jackson against John 
Coker and four others, charging Uiem with firing into a train, this petition 
being based upon the affidavit of a United States deputy marshal.” 

Chairman Walsh. Were tlie indictments qimsiied or abandoned on account 
of the prosec-ution being under violation of the inJunctioTi, at that place? 

Mr. Markham. Were all of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. * What I wante<l to find out was wiietiier or not any 
of the indictments were pursued to trial at tluit particular i)luce. 

Mr. Markham. These were, as f under.stand it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those indictments, oj; are tliey violations of the in- 
junctive order? , 

Mr. Markham. Take the case where complaint was made against Claire B. 
Smith for an a.s.saii]t upon J. L. C’owen^ Complaint was made against Smith 
Cottwn and Joe Bogle for a.ssault upon two men by the name of Mclnnis. On 
January 20 anotlier petition was filed against Joe Cotton, Joe Sanchez, and 10 
others. 

Chairman Walsh. Inasmuch as it is called a petition, it was not clear in 
my mind. I thought you read a while ago a statement there tliat there were 
certain indictments returned aqd that tliey were abandoneil l>ecause prosecu- 
tions were liad for*violation of the injunctive power. 

Mr. IRabkham, Yes. Those were separate indictments for separate offenses, 
other offenses than violation of the injunction. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not clearly understand the terms down there, 
whether these petitions were complaints or what. 

Mr. Markham. Is Judge Fletcher Iiere? 

Judge Flktchkr. They were retired from the files; those indictments were 
retired to the files, having the same effect as a nolle-pros, because these same 
men for the same act.s were proceeded against by Information in the nature 
of contempt proceedings. Therefore, to avoid any kind of duplication, those 
indictments were retired. 
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Mr. AI^kham (reading) : “Many of these cases were never brougiit to trial, 
for the reason that conditions rapidly improved at McGoml>, and it was con- 
sidereal by the authorities that, since violence had ceased and the oi)erution .of 
the railroad become normal, no good would result from pressing these chargeff** 

I may say In that connection that the company entertained tlie same opin- 
ion. [Continues reading:] 

“ In nearly every case, liowever, as will be observed, the complaint was not 
•made by employees of the railroad, but by officers of tlie Federal court. All 
the contempt proceedings al>ove referred to were for violation of the injunc- 
tion issued in the soufliern district of Mississippi at Jackson. In the northern 
district, by virtue of the injunction granted at Oxford on December 28, 1911, a 
petition was filed against Johnny Dalton, charging liim with assault upon one 
George Evans. On February 10 a petition was filed against one John H. 
Hawkins, charging him with circulating an inflammatory circular or paper in 
violation of the court's injunction. On February 10, 1912, contempt proceed- 
ings were instituted against Karl White and Will Cooi^er charging them with 
4xssault upon one John Jones. On February 10, 1912, procee<lings were begun 
against one W. C. Blunt cliarging him with making an assault upon an em- 
ployee named Emerich. On February 10 proceedings were Instituted against 
Richard Harris cliarging him with making an assault upon one F. W. Snvder. 
On February 14 similar proceedings wore filed against DoWitt IklacMillau and 
Alfred Walker charging them with making an assault 0 !i one 11. K. Martin. 
On February 20 proceerlings were instituted against Louis €. Barlier, the editor 
of a local paper published at Water Valley, charging him with having violated 
the court’s injunction by certain publications in the North Mississippi Herald, 
Hearings were had on some of these applicatioas, and MacMillan and Walker 
were found guilty and sentenced each to four months’ imprisonment lu the 
county jail. The editor, Barber, was liold under a $500 bond for Ids appearance 
at the next term of the court. Harris was bound over under a $500 peace 
bond. Cooper escaped and was never arrested. 

This brief review covers all the court proceedings had in Missis.sippi. No 
suit was filed at Vicksburg, but the Alab.ama & Vickslmrg Railroad, threatened 
with a strike at that point, did file a suit against the Brotlierhood of Railway 
Clerks, but this suit was clisinis.sed, .some adjustment of tlie difficulty having 
been arrived at. 

“ If the commi.ssion i.4 doubtful as to tlie necessity of ordering out troops at 
McComb and Water Villey and of th« necessity for securing the protection of 
the injunctive power of the Federal court, an examination of tlie acts of the 
governor and the legislature in tlie State of Mi.ssissippi during tins period 
would convii'ce them that no steps were taken either by the railroad or by 
the local authorities wiiicli were not fully warranted by conditions. I have 
shown that the troops were ordered out by the governor only after a very 
serious riot at McCoail) and an equally serious riot at Water Valley. 

“On October 9, 1911, at the request of tlie governor of Mississippi, Hon. 
E. I<\ Noel, I visited Jackson, Aliss., and there held a conference at which 
were present the governor, the mayor of the city of Jackson, United States 
Senator John Sharp Williams, and a lunnbor of officials and representatives 
of the local unions at Jackson. The situation was fully discusseil, and at the 
end of the conference Senator *W ill iara.s, wlio apparently api>earod at the con- 
ference at the request of tlie striking* railroad men, made a sensible and 
patriotic speech to those assembled in the governor’s offic‘e, advising against 
any violence or hiAvlessnoss of any Kind and particularly deploring the action 
of certain ill-advised men in destroying railway records — a practice which had 
prevailed to a considerable extent at Memphis and New Orreans. 

“ On October 10, 1911, the governor of Mississippi a(idre.ssed a letter to the 
sheriff of Yalobiislia County, in whicli county Water Valley is situated, wherein 
this language occurs : 

“ ‘A i>eace tliat means no workmen in the r&ilroad shop?^ except such as may 
be agreeable to the strikers would be no peace at all. The law should be applied 
to each Individual strike breaker or nonunion man and to each individual striker 
so that each man would be held responsible, through legal methods, for his 
own misdemeanors or crimes, and unlawful as.semblages and riots and such 
gatherings should be dispersed and quelled. It was lawlessness and an absolute 
want of law that led i>eople in the past to shoot men — white, black, or red — be- 
cause of their color or calling, without reference to whetlier or not the par- 
ticular individual had offended against the laws and without giving him a trial. 
The same characterization applies to the same transactions now. If you and 
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the local authorities are unable to single out the criminals among tlite strikers 
or strike breakers and to prevent unlawful gatherings and to protect every man 
who has not violated the law in his liberty and in his property, then the powers 
of government, so far as your county or city is concerncil, is impaired or lost 
in one of its most essential particulars, and the State is due the citizens whose 
lives or property are imperiled to aid in the eiiforceiiient of law. If the State 
is unable to do it, then the Fe{leral Government is required to do it upon the call 
of the State. The railroad has a right to employ men to till vacancies in place of 
those who refuse to work, and the men they employ ar^ entitled to protection, 
except when they violate law, and to a trial before the courts, and not to mob 
violence, even when they do offend against the law. There ought to be no 
trouble about enforcing the law against a man who is a stranger and has no 
voice nor inlluence in the courts other than such as the justice of his cause 
would give him, and neither he nor especially others not connected with him 
nor his acts should be subjected to mob violence. AVhen such condition prevails 
it is the duty of the State and the Federal Government to come to the aid of 
the local government and see that life and property is made secure, regardless 
of whether the men atfected be classed a “ gentleman ” or a “ scab." In either 
event he is entitled to a trial for his own acts and not to be subjected to mob 
violence for his own acts, especially not for those of others with whom he is not 
concerned. 

“ ‘ I sincerely hope that the troubles in your community will be soon adjusted, 
and I would be glad to do anything in my power toward effecting an amicable 
adjustment. It seems, however, that both the railroad men and the strikers 
are determined never to come together on the federation proposition, and 
that fact might as w(*ll be recognized, the railroads regarding it as practical 
confiscation of proi)crty and a surrender of control of it by the owners and the 
officers, and tlierefore they say it is not a snl>ject for arbitration nor for any 
further discussion, and those who insist upon it will prohal)]y have to seek 
otiior employment than from railroads holding those views, and this fact may as 
well be recognized now. 

“ ‘ Yours, very truly, E.‘F. Noel.’ 

“On October 19, 1011, the governor of Mississippi by Ills proclamation con- 
vened the legislature In extraordinary ses^^ion. Among other reasons mentioned 
by the governor for convening the legislature at this tifne was ‘ the payment of 
the services and other expenses incurred in ordering out tlie National Guard 
at the rcH^uest of local officials to assist tliese local officials against lawless acts 
beyond local control.’ I quote fiirtl)cr from the proclamation : 

‘ Before the National Guard were ordered out hundreds of shots laid been 
fired in riots at McComb city and at Water Valley. The guardsmen liave others 
depending on their earnings, to whose urgent needs the State should give im- 
mediate response, for these men are bat meeting the obligation resting upon each 
good citizen to do his sliare to protect life, properly, and Ihe peaceful pursuit 
of a livelihood guaranteed to every person, high or ]ow% within our Slate bor- 
ders. But for the prompt and effective action of the National Guard much 
blood might have been shed ; and prol)ably one of our leading railroads, with all 
of the agricultural, industrial, coinfnercial, and^doinestic necessities dependent 
on its prompt transportation would have been for an indefinite time suspended, 
to great public and private loss, suffeAng, and inconvenience.’ 

“At this legislative session there was j^n appropriation of :i;48,000 to defray 
the extraordinary expenses of the National Guard. 

“ On November 8, 1911, the Mississippi house of representatives, In replying 
to a protest which* had been lodged with that body against the conduct of Col. 
Baker, commander of the troops at Mc’Coinb, passed a resolution denouncing 
this protest. This resolution was In the following language: 

“ ‘ The report of an alleged advisory committee, representing the striking ele- 
ment at McComb cit^, read in the hou.se yesterday, is an unwarrantable reflec- 
tion upon the dignity of the State of Mississippi, a slander upon the chief 
executl\«> of the State in his efforts to preserve order and uphold the law of 
the State against violence, and uncalled-for slur at the patriotic soldiers of 
the State who are serving in obedience to the orders of the duly constituted 
authorities, and is of such a nature as should not he perpetuated upon the 
journal of the hou.se except to be condemned ; Therefore be it 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the alleged report be expunged from the journal and pro- 
ceedings of the house with the regret of the house that such statements were 
allowed to be read herein.’ 
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“On January 4, 1012, tlie mayor of McComb addressed the following letter 
to the governor of the State : 

“ ‘ In view of the intolerable conditions here, which seem to be growing worse 
instead of better, and in view of the complete failure of all civil powers to 
keep the peace, including the United States circuit court, I would request that 
martial law be temporarily invoked to the end that the few characters who are 
terrorizing the community may l)e brought to summary justice and the streets 
cleared and business be permitted to be conducteil without fear of life and 
property. 

“ * On Sunday night three men arrived on train No. 3 from the neighborhood 
of Wesson, Miss. They were severely beaten up, and one escaped bv walking 
to Summit and taking the train for home. 

“‘This was repeated last night when one .Tohn N. AYalker, a citizen of Ar- 
kansas, arrived, looking for work, a so-called “ picket “ offered to conduct him 
to a boarding house, induced him to follow him to a secluded place where he 
was set upon and nearly beaten to death. About the same time the houses of 
tAvo citizens who are in the employ of the Illinois Central Itailroad Co. were 
fired Into and the whole community thrown into a panic. 

“ ‘ The so-called “ pickets ” congregate on the street corners and block the 
sidewalks, frequently forcing the people to get off the walk in order to go 
about their business. They show no more respect to ladies than to men, and 
never lose an opportunity to insult anyone who is not known to be oi^n 
enemies of the railroad company. 

“*I have endeavored in every way to do my duty, but the municipal board 
is against me, four members of the board being slrikers. The United States 
marshals admit that they are helpless, f(u‘ some reason not stated. 

“T therefore appeal to your excellency to take drastic measures and con- 
vince my people once and for all that there is law in the land. 

“ ‘ Very respectfully, 


“ M/oj/or of the City of McComb Miss. 

“In response to this request the governor did, on January 9, establish a 
modified form of martial Ioav at McComb. 

“There was a change ^f administration in .Tanuary, 1012, Gov. Noel having 
been succeeded as governor by the IT<yi. Earl Brewer, and a complete change 
occurring in the personnel of the legislature. 

“ Shortly after the assassination of the negro employees of this company as 
they were going from McComb to Summit, as has been sliown, the IMississlppI 
Legislature passed an act, npprov('d .Tanuary 20, 1012, appropriating $2,000 as 
an emergency fund to be used by the governor in the enforcement of law and the 
suppression of crime in Pike County, IMiss. At this same session of the legisla- 
ture, liberal sums w(V^ appropriated for the extraordinary expenses of the Na- 
tional Guard while being kept on duty at McComb and Water Valley. 

“ In that connection two different governors and ^tate legislatures appropri- 
ated $200,000 for maintaining militia during the strike. 

“ One of the most significant ulterances of, this legislative session was the re- 
port of a committee appointed l)y the legislature to investigate the situation at 
these two points and report whether the t»oops could safely be withdrawn. The 
mittee visited both points, and on aJnuary 21, 1012, made a report, which is 
in the following language: • 

“‘That we left there in a body and went to McComb city on the 1.1th ddy of 
January, 1912, and after examinitig some 2.1 witnesses, comf>osed of strikers, 
prominent in the different crafts at said place, and busine.ss men, professional 
men, otficers — both civil and military — and some of the railroad officials, and 
after holding an all-day secret session, sitting as a grand jury, we found the 
condition of affairs were such at sjiid McComb«city that we» as a committee, do 
not think It advisable to remove all the troops from said place. After examining 
all those witnesses, none told us that it would be better to remove said troops, 
but many, on the other hand, advised us that it would be better to let tfiem re- 
main there. 

“ ‘ On the 18th of January, 1012, said committee arrived at Water Valley and 
conducted the same kind of investigation at that place as at McComb city*, hav- 
ing examined some 25 witnesses, and after so doing, the committee thought it 
best not to recommend the removal of all the troops from said place. We, your 
committee, would, however, recommend to the executive authorities, which we 
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can only do, to remove all tlie troops at McComb city except 50 soldiers and 3 
officers, and 10 soldiers nnd 1 officer at Water Valley, and, as tbe civil au- 
tliorlties gain better control of said places, to reduce tills number. 

“ ‘ Respectful ly submitted. 


“ ‘ H. F. Beoyles, 

“ *C1uiirnian Senate Committee, 
“ ‘ T. I. DoilLITTLE, 

“ ^Chairman House Committee," 


“ Shortly thereafter, however, conditions having greatly improved, the troops 
were withdrawn by the governor after he had taken tJie precaution to ascertain 
positively that normal c-onditions were rapidly being restoretl, and that the 
property of the company would be safe in the absence of the State troops. 

“ Serious os were all these <K*currenees in the State of Mississippi, the situa- 
tion would have been much more serious had it not been for the prompt, hearty, 
and active cooperation of the two governors in that State and of the law-abiding 
people living along the line of the railroad, who were at all times in sympathy 
Avith the company’s i>olicy and who lent their moral support to every effort made 
by the chief executives and the officers of the law to suppress violence and give 
the company the best protection that lay in their power. Certainly the au- 
thorities of the State of Mississippi are to be congratulated upon the firm stand 
which they took in favor of law, order, and the protection of life and property. 
I lodge no complaint wlmtever against the Slate of Mississippi, either its peo- 
ple or its officers. Indeed, I a<‘knowledge my debt of gratitude to the State for 
the si)len<li<i support which it gave and which enabled the railroad company to 
continue its business Avitlioiit having a single train aunullwi and which eudetl 
all interference witli the business of the company within six months from the 
time this strike was declared. 

“ 111 the State of Kentucky our principal trouble was at Central City and 
Fulton. The disorder at Central City, which is a mining town, reached its 
climax on Octol>er 3, 1911. At that time a nmnl>CT of sliots wore fired into 
railroad car.s and buildings at that point and an attack made upon employees 
which was similar to those made at other points. On the night of October 2, a 
crowd of perliaps 2(X) people assemhied about the McDowell Hotel in Central 
City, in which hotel tiiere were a number of employees brought In to take the 
places of strikers. The crowd was boisterous and'-tlireatening. Wljon the 
crowd was dispersed by a police officer, 'It almost iminedlately reassembled, and 
threats and menaces ivere made against employees and officers of the coinjiany. 
On the night of Octolnu’ 3, there was an angry mob of people in Central City, 
who made a number of threats against tlie employees of the company and who 
refused to iiermlt the porter of a passenger train to cut his engine loose from 
the train and take it to the roundhouse. On the same niglit a number of shots 
were fired into camp car.s, where the employees of the company were temporarily 
boarding. 

“ By reason of these nml other acts of violence and the inability of the local 
authorities to control the situation a suit was brought in the Unite<l States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Western District of Kentucky asking for an injunction. This 
suit wa.s filed on Octolier 4, 1911, avid an injunction Issued on October 5. A sup- 
plemental bill extending tlie scope of the origmal bill was filed on October 21, 
1911. This suit was filed at Owensboro, in the western district of Kentucky. 
Quite a number of contempt iiroceedings were begun after the issuance and 
service of the injunction, but in view or the fact that conditions rapidly im- 
proved in Kentucky, it was not tliought de.sirable to bring these cases to a trial, 
and they still stahd, as I am informeil, upon the docket of the Federal court un- 
disposed of. It is not likely that they will ever be brought to trial unless there 
should be some outbreak, which nobody at this time anticipates. 

** I may mention for the information of the commission the names of Will 
Thornton, James Garr, Williairf Fogle, .Joseph Stewart, Biscuit Mitchell, and 
Glover Thompson, who were cited for contempt in violating the court’s injunc- 
tion. These citations were issued October 24, 1911, and were returnable at 
Owensboro. 

“ There was some disorder at Princeton, Paducah, and Louisville, but I hardly 
think It necessary to mention these minor disturlvancos in detail. 

“At Fulton, Ky., how'ever, a somewhat more serious .situation developed. 
Picket lines were closely drawm at that point, and on October 26 two carmen 
were injured by being shot with buckshot fired by some unknown persons. The 
employees were in an office adjoining the commissary wlien this occurred. 
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Thereupon the sheriff of the county, the judge of Ae county court, and the 
county attorney petitioned the governor of Kentucky for troops, and in accord- 
ance with this request a company of soldiers was sent to Fulton. These soldiers 
remained on duty until about January 2. when it was considered that the situa- 
tion had sufficiently cleared up to permit their withdrawal. 

** Coming now to the State of Tennessee. There were two principal points of 
interest — Jackson and Memphis. 

“Our troubles at Memphis began on the 26th of September, after the strike 
of the clerks and the sympathetic strike of the shopmen. S.une trouble was had 
with our passenger trains, Nos. 4 and 104, on September 26. On September 27 
two of our employees, when leaving the freight house, were attacked, one watch- 
man being beaten, and i>ersons who were carrying provisions to employees in 
the freight house were driven away. Picket lines had been establisliod by the 
strikers just across the street from the Calhoun Street station and in clo.se 
proximity to the freight house. On the same day there came to our knowledge 
the fact that our records had been carried away and either hidden or destroyed, 
so that the proper handling of freight was practically impossible. Cards were 
being torn off cars and exchange<l, so that there was for a time a most annoying 
confusion as to tlie origin and destination of freight. Laborers not particularly 
involved in this strike were molested and found it impossible to go through the 
picket lines around the company’s property. We were not able to open one of 
our freight houses on September 27. Stoiu's were throw n at and wdndow's broken 
in sleeping cars wliieh had been taken to Memidiis for the use of employees. On 
October 12 tluTe w'as an attack made upon the Noncounah yard office, several 
volleys being fired during the night. On October 13 two striking car repairers 
were arrested near the company’s property and found armed with loaded 
revolvers. 

“ These arc some of the cases of violence occurring at lilempliis, and are fairly 
representative. 

“ The situation in ^Memphis being thus quite a serious oikn on September 27 
both the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Cos. filed 
suits in the United States District Court for the ■\\^\storri District of Tennessee 
against tlie clerks, asking for an injunction restraining further vjoltmce and 
interference with the company’s business and property. This injunction wms 
granted and served on a large niimher of defendants and given general circulation 
on September 27. Latei^ a trial was had upon the issues presented by the bill 
for injunction. Affidavits were offered in support of the bill and In opposition 
thereto. Full proof w’as taken, and Judge McCall, holding the court, Issued a 
temporary injunction holding tliat the company had supported by its proof the 
charge of lawdessness and interference with the business of the comr)any. 

“Upon the hearing of this case the company filed about 75 affidavits" in sup- 
port of the allegations of tlie bill. These ailidavits cover instances of all sorts 
of interference will\*the business of the company, such as assaults upon em- 
ployees, destruction of w aybills, changing of cards on the cars, throats, intimida- 
tions, and so forth. The affidavits are from perst)ns wdio w'ore subjected to 
those assaults or who witnessed them. I have before me a memorandum show'- 
ing in detail the names of the persons making lliese affidavits and the character 
of violence winch the affidavit cpvers, Thi.s^s at the disposal of the commission 
and will be read into the record if desiriMl. 

“At the conclusion of the hearing Jialgo IMcCnil, as lias been stated, issin^tl 
the injunction as prayed for, and in lining .so u.sed this language: 

“‘The answer makes a technical denial of all the general charges of vurong- 
doing that are made in tlie bill, and also a technical denial practically all the 
specific acts of wTongdoing, and that makes the issues of fact which the court 
must determine. 

“‘Judge Gibson, In his Suits in Cliancery, section 852, note 16, says: 

“ ‘ “ On a struggle between the bill and the {yiJ^w'er the victory depend.s on the 
fullness, frankness, and savor of truth manifested in one rather than the other. 
A literal, formal, technical denial of the charges, especially if made seriatim, 
lacks the flavor of that earnest candor which is an essential of truth. • 

, “ * “ The answ'er must do more than deny the facts of the bill in the manner 
and form as alleged. The substance of the charge must be met and traversed.’’ 

“ ‘ I do not think the answ er meets the requirements of the rule laid down by 
Judge Gibson, especially in reference to the charge of the destruction of the 
dray checks and shipping instructions. These clerks had the dray checks and 
shipping instructions on freight con.signetl for shipment on that date in their 
possession when they quit work. Tliey should liave been there Immediately 
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flflerwnrds, or there shoiiici have been averment In the answer that they left 
them upon the desks and in the proper places. Not only so. but to have been 
entirely full and frank, the answer should have not only denied that they did 
not destroy them as the agents of the companies but that they did not destroy 
them in any capacity, nor did they mislay or conceal them. For if they were 
only mislaid or concealed the subseciuent confusion- of business would have 
been just as acute for the time being as If they had been destroyed. 

“ ' It is necessary to say that the complainants tiled a large number of affi- 
davits tending to support the allegations of the bill, whll^ upon the other hand, 
the defendants tiled a large number of affidavits tending to support their denial 
of wrongdoing as alleged against them. 

“ ‘ The same weakness pointed out in reference to the answer appears in the 
affidavits tiled by the defendants, and this Includes the answer, in so fjir as it 
may be considered as affidavits of those whose names appear thereto. 

“ ‘ It would extend this opinion far beyond reasonable proportions to attempt 
to analyze all the affidavits that have been tiled ; but, in a general way, the court 
must state its conclusion after a due consideration of all the testimony offered. 

“ ‘ I am of the opinion that the answer and the affidavits in support thereof 
fairly meet some of the charges made in the bill, yet there arc other charges 
made therein which I believe the greater weight of the evidence, as set forth 
in the affidavits filed by both complainants and defendants, is with the com- 
plainants. And these charges, so established, in so far as they can be estab- 
lished by ex parte affidavits, are sufficient not only to authorize the court but 
to make it its positive duty to grant the preliminary injunction.’ 

“At Memphis the following contempt proceedings were had, all of these being 
instituted in the Federal court: 

“ On October 16, 1011, a complaint was made against one M. J. Scott for hav- 
ing assaulted the acting chief clerk at the local freight office. This attachment 
was issued and served, but the case apparently never came to trial. 

“ On October 17, 1011, a complaint was lodged against John N. Hastings for 
an assaxdt upon a clerk in the office of the general freight agent, but tem- 
porarily employed in the local freight office. The proof was clear as to Hast- 
ings’s guilt ^and he was sentenced to 10 days in jail, but on account of his youth 
the jail sentence was held up upon payment of costs. 

“On October 20, 1011, a complaint was made again, st Nicholas E. Brangan 
for an assault upon the chief yard clerk. The attacliment was issued but was 
never served, as Ilrangan fled from the State. 

“ On October 28 a complaint was made against J. E. IMcCracken for making 
an assault utK)n a man employed in the shops. The attachment issued but 
McOracken fled the State and was never served. 

“ On October 28, complaint was made against A. E. Gaskins and S. C. White, 
for an assault upon a clerk named Tirelli. White was lined $100, which fine 
was suspended by the court until some further order. The court felt, however, 
that Gasldns liad not been shown to be guilty be.vond the reasonable doubt 
which the law nxiuired and he was therefore discharged. 

“On November 6, complaint was tiled against 0. W. Ttowe for an assault 
upon a clerk. Howe was found guilty and sentenc(‘d to 90 days in jail, but was 
released after having served 47 days, the ralfc*oad company concurring in a 
rc^quest that this be done. 

“ On November 24, complaint was made against .Joseph Humphrey, W. H. 
Hall, and George J. Cissel for making antxttack ui>on a clerk. Upon the trial, 
Gissel was acquitted, but Humphrey and Hall were convicted and sentenced to 
four months in jab. They actually served not more tlmn three weeks, however, 
. being released after thjit time on their good behavior. 

“ On December 8 a complaint was made against (’. H. ^lartyn for threatening 
and intimidating employees. Martyn was sentenced to three months in jail and 
fined $100, but the sr*ntence was«suspende<l during good behavior and upon the 
condition that he would report to the mashal every week. 

“On pecember 8, 1911, complaint was made against Herman Simonson for 
making an attack upon an employee named Marcrum. Simonson was found 
guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and three months in jail, but sentence 
was suspended during good behavior and upon the condition that he report 
weekly to the marshal. 

“On* December 22, 1911, a complaint was filed against John Pelegrln for 
making an assault upon employee.s. The testimony, however, showed that 
.Pelegrin was not present when the alleged assault occurred and he was there- 
fore dismissed. 
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“At Jackson, Tenn., tliore was some interference with tlie business of tlie 
company, particularly taking the form of throats against freight truckers. The 
injunction granted by tlie Federal court was not resisted at Jackson by the 
defendants. Perhaps the most serious occurrence at that point was the tiring 
into the shop yard on October 6,* 1011, at which time about 30 shots were dis- 
charged. On the afternoon of October 7 one of the striking clerks, a man named 
Alred^ was found dead In the cemetery adjacent to the shop. A revolver was 
found upon his person and a belt tilled with cartridges. It was evident that ho 
was accidently shot by Iversons who were tiring on tlie shops. 

“ In Louisiana the interference with the business of the company was con- 
fined almost entirely to the city of New Orleans and its suburbs. On the 26th 
of September, one of the clerks, avIio chose not to strike, was badly bcaiKai bv a 
crowd assembled about the premises of the company. On the 27lh 2 traveling 
auditors and 2 clerks wore ass.aulted on Canal Street. On the nth of October, 
while 13 shopmen were being moved from one point in the city to another, the 
car in which they were riding was attacked by a mob anil the movement 
prevented. A number of rocks were thrown, resulting in cuts and bruises of a 
minor character. On the same day, October 5, 8 employees, guarded by United 
States marshals, were lired upon by a mob at the fruit wharf, one employee 
bgjng shot in the stomach and one of the marshals being wounded slightly' in 
11)0 hainl. On October 8 an attempt was made to fro a hay shed at Poyilras 
yard, but the lire was ciiscovorod by a watchman and extinguished. 

“On November 1, Mr, Walter P. Allen, a nxmiber of Oov. Colquitt, of Texas, 
luirty, was assault(Ml at the Unio'ii Depot at New Orleans, evidently being mis- 
taken for an employee. On November 7, a timekeeper, .Mr. B. V. Muller, was 
assaulted at the ccuaier of Howard and Drayades Strtnds. On November 10, 
a <lerk, one 11. N. Shaw, was assaulted by four men. 

“At New Orleans thd same ttictics were pursiuMl in regard to destroying 
records, changing the cards on cars, and mixing up freight in the yards as wo 
confronted at Memphis. Wo were also greatly annoyed at New Orleans by the 
cutting of air hose on cars. While this trouble wjis not peculiar to New 
Orleans, this form of vandalism having occurred at Central City, Ky., and 
elsewhere, yet it was curried to a gi’ealor exrent at New ()rl(*aiis thiin any 
otlier place on the line. Thus, on the Gth of October, several oars were found 
on tlio terminal with thotiair hose cut. On October 2r>, 17 cars were found in 
this condition; on Noveml>er lo, 15 csn>s wei*e thus injured; on Novemlxu* 19, 
9 cars; and on November 20, 12 cars were found witli the air hose cut. On 
Novemi)er 30, 26 cjirs were thus disable<l. On November 17, 5 cars were injiirol 
in tliis way. On January 12, 25 ctirs w(Te found with the siir hose cut. Tht'se 
are only instances of the method adopted to cause the company loss and em- 
barrassment. 

“On September 26 suit was fled in the United Slates Circuit Court for 
the Eastern District* of Louisiana, in Mhich the striking clerks w(‘ro nuide 
parties defendant, seeking to enjoin tlie defendant;; named from interfering 
with the business of the company and from resorting to violeiu’e or unlawful 
means of any kind. A writ of injunction was issued and .served upon (piite a 
number of persons, and thereafter there weie some proseoutions for violatitm 
of the injunction. • 

“ On September 27 Fred Engolbrecht, FPlhI Keese, and James Wakefleld were 
jirrested, chjirged with having interfered with a laborer by the name of Blanks. 
These men escaped on the first trial, kMi the ground that they were simply call- 
ing on Blanks for tlie purpose of using ])ersuasioii to induce him to quit wfork. 
A few days later, however, Eiigelhreclit, with two other men, \fas found lying in 
wait for Blanks, apparently in order to attack him on his return home. The 
men wore again arrested and at the end of tlie trial Engolbrecht wiis found 
guilty by Judge Foster of the Federal court and sentenced to 10 days in jail, 

“ Shortly thereafter one James Ware and oth^r men assaulted two emplojx'es 
of the company on a street car at the corner of Canal and Baronne Streets. 
Ware was convicted of this assault and sentenced to 10 days in the couj^ty jail. 
On October 6, one William J. Mason was arrested for leading a mob In an at- 
tack upon the employees of the railroad company, lodged temporarily in Peters 
School. Mason pleaded guilty and was sentenced to serve a 90-day jail term. 
In imposing this sentence, Judge Foster stated that Masou was guilty of a 
serious crime in having started a riot, but that, in view of the illness ‘of his 
mother, he would not Inflict more severe punishment. 

“ On October 7 Max Russel and Arthur Leiitz, two strikers, assaulted a clerk 
named Johnson, throwing l)ricks and other missiles at him. They were tried by 
the judge of the Federal court and sentenced to 10 days in the parish prison. 
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“ On October 7 one Hill Nugent, a striker, was arrested for striking an em- 
ployee of the company named Moran. Upon the testimony of a police officer 
and of Moran, Judge Foster found Nugent guilty and sentenced him to 10 days 
in jail. On Octol>er 8 a striker named John Lapouble was sentenced by Judge 
Foster to a jail term of 10 days for throwing rocks at employees returning from 
the Sturrestaut Docks. 

“ On October 9 one Frank Grotsch was found uncoupling an engine from the 
coach at Stnyvesaut Docks, and a 60-day jail sentence was imix)sed by the judge 
of tlie Federal court. On October 14 three strikers. Bedard Bowen, Lawrence 
Newman, and Charles TiOC'kei-idge, made a most brutal assault upon J. E. W. 
Thomas and his wife, both of whom were clerical employees of the railroad 
company. Mrs. Thomas was knocked down by these men. The persons making 
the assault were arrested and sentenced each to serve 4 mouths in the county 
jail by the judge of the Federal court. On the same day, one John Coons was 
arrested while tearing cards off cars, and given 30 days in jail by Judge Foster 
of the Federal court. On October 17 one Arthur Johnson was arrested for 
making an assault upon clerks and was punished by being sentenced to jail 
for 30 days. On November 21 Henry Johnson and xVlbert Williams were each 
fined $25 for tnrniug an angle cock, this punishment being imposed by the judge 
of the Federal court. 

“ Chi December 13 one Dan Daly was sentenced to serve GO days in the 
county jail by Judge Foster for making an assault ui>on aii employee by the 
name of Kentzell. On December 17 one Paul Soiivie was iirrested, convicted, 
and sentenced to the county jail for 6 months for cutting air hose. 

“ I have thus attempted to review as briefly and yet as comi>reheusiveIy as 
possible the principal events in this strike, which, as has been stateil, lasttni for 
a period of 5 or 6 mouths. I have endeavored to state, in accordance with the 
committee’s request, the number of meu who went out, the steps that were taken 
by the company and by the civil authorities to i)rotect the property and to i)er- 
mit the operation of the railroad, have mentioned all the cases filed in court 
iilion which injunctions were obtained and all the contempt proceedings, so far 
as my information extends. 

“ I have not attempted to mention all the minor occurrences, since a history 
of these less important events would perhaps burden the record unduly and tax 
the patience of the commLssion. If there are any p;?rticular incidents whicl> 
have been called to the attention of the commission and to which I have not 
referred, about which the commission desires further information, I hold myself 
in readiness to supply it, eitlier personally or through the medium of other oili- 
cers of the company. 

“ My own opinion is that tliere has rarely, if ever, occurred in the United 
States a strike of this magnitude in which tliere were fewer fatalities than tins. 
As my narrative indicates, the only employees of this company who were killed 
were the negro laborers who were waylaid and assassinated on the way from 
McComb to Summit, Miss. Of course, a number of employoi^s at various times 
received injuries of a more or less serious nature, but apparently none were 
fatal except those mentioned. It is my opinion that none of the strikers or 
their sympathizers were at any time seriously injured either by our employees, 
by the soldiers, the deputy marshals, or tlic private watchmen of this company. 
While our busine.ss for a time was badly interfereil with, particularly by reason 
of the destruction and concealment of records at Memidils and New Orleans 
and the changing of cards uiion cars, yet^' upon the whole, as I look back upon 
the matter I feel that we emerged from the strike with as little loss as could 
liave been exp^cd. Our trains were in some cases dekayeil. All the trains 
were actually operated and the traffic wa.s moved, though, as stated, there was 
some delay. 

“ By the middle of IHarch, 1912, the strike was over, so far as it affected the 
business of the company. Sincf that time we have had scarcely any trouble, 
although there has been now and then an outbreak of trifling consequence, which 
we simply Ignored. Perhai>s 1,500 striking shopmen have returned to work, 
and our shop force Is now and has been for two years or more in excellent con- 
dition, well organized, and thoroughly efficient. The most cordial relations now 
exist with all our employees and there is no trace of inharmony or friction of 
any kind. A very large number of our present shop force are natives of the 
States in which the shops are located. They seem to be entirely satisfied with 
their wages and conditions of employment. Of course, I am not able to give 
Information as to the present location and occupation of the men who left our 
B^yice and did not return. Many of them, doubtless, have entered the service 
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of other railroads, and laome of them have sought employment in other loca- 
tions. 

“I have not the slightest doubt that our success in handling this strike and 
our ability to operate our railroad during the acute period were largely due to 
the fact that public sentiment generally w^as overwhelmingly in our favor. As 
indicated in an earlier part of this statement, we had the support of the sub- 
stantial and influential newspapers at almost every point on our line. Commer- 
cial organizations in many cities indicated their sympathy with our position. 
An effort was made byi^one Congressman t<» have a congressional investigation 
of this strike, but the resolutions to this effect <lid not emerge from the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. A similar effort made by a member of the 
Illinois Legislature was promptly tabled. While some of the local authorities 
were slow to assert themselves in defense of the company’s prop^a-ty at the be- 
ginning of the strike, I attrilnite tlie feeling of indifference to a failure to under- 
stand tlie causes of the trouble. As soon as the attitude of the company became 
generally known this feeling of indifference or sympathy with the striking men 
rapidly disappeared, and thereafter the local authorities cooperated with the 
Federal authorities in enforcing the law. 

*‘As Indicative of the attitude of the clergy, I will read into the re^^ord a stnte- 
mcnt made on October 7 by the Most Rev. James J. Keane, archl>iHlu)p of Du- 
bupue, In an interview which he gave out, as published in the Waterloo Times. 

“‘It is imfortunate that men who have local interest allow the irresixmsible 
to secure control. They do that by neglecting to attend meetings and to elect the 
conservative and careful to oflice,’ said Most Rev. James J. Keane, archbishop of 
Dubuque, in an interview last night at the home of Rev. Father J. J. Hanley, 
when asked his opinion on the strike of the Illinois Central Railway shopmen. 

“‘I am exceedingly sorry that the men have been pors?iaded to go out,’ ho 
continued, ‘as I kuow from a very thorough canvass of the situation through 
the West, where the matter is being agitated, that the vast majority of them 
were not in favor of it. Not only do the men neglect to elect to ollice the con- 
servative and careful, but by their inattention to the interests of the unions 
they permit the radical element to advocate and strive for the introduction of 
Impractical principles which are unjust to vested interests of unfonism. 

t “‘Some of the matters at issue in tlie present strike are radical, so radical, 
Indeed, that it is difficult to see how the railroad company can yield without 
capitulating. They demand, as an instance, the time of service and not merit 
must determine whether a man is to be promoted or not: secondly, that a man’s 
personal record should not at all influence those who are to emiffoy him; and, 
thirdly, that the entire body should be made to suffer in order to promote the 
presumed interests of a particular craft. 

I “‘I believe In unionism; I believe that men have a perfect right to unite to 
protect their interests^ just as cafiital combiues to promote its interests. Mon 
have a perfect right fo a wage which will be suificieut to support their families 
in comparative comfort and to make some provision, provided they be economical 
and industrious, for the morrow. Rut the good which unionism serves to promote 
can not iiossibly justify the introduction Into the practical conduct of unionism 
of principles which are unjust. I fear that«some of the principles with which 
they are contending are such, add I believe that the sujwrlor minded, upon de- 
liberation, will have the courage to repiuRate what is wrong and to abandon a 
contention for what is not just. I exiieot that within a short time a goodly num- 
ber of men who have local interests wfll have the courage to return to work.’ 

“I may add that the engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, aud all*men 
engaged in the operation of the trains were loyal to the interops of the company 
throughout the trouble, and W'e have no cause to complain of their conduct. 

“As I look back upon the matter, calmly and dispassionately, I remain of the 
opinion that the company made no mistake in declining to meet the officers of the 
so-called federation. In fact, no other course Vas open to*us, unless we were 
prepared absolutely to surrender the inanagemout of the profwrty to a small baud 
of ambitious leaders. While the strike was, of course, a disagreeable ex^rience 
and an expensive one, I do not feel that any other course could have been 
adopted, consistent with the permanent welfare of the property. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the employees of the company at all times prest^rved 
their equilibrium, and that we w'ent through the ordeal with the minimum of 
violence aud with the maximum of patience aud forbearance. If the men who 
quit the service have suffered loss, and If their families have undergone priva- 
tlbns, I, of course, regret the fact, but I do not feel that any resiionsibillty rests 
upon the management. The action of the men was taken without provocation. 
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and tills company disclaims any responsibility for hardships to which the men 
may have been subjected. 

“ I invite the fullest investigation of every phase of this affair, and shall be 
glad to reply to any questions which the commission may see proper to pro- 
pound.” 

Chairman Walsit. I want to call off the list of these organizations and ask 
you with which you had contracts or working arrangements prior to the strike 
of 1911. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen? • 

Mr. Makkham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Brotherhood of Blacksmiths? 

Mr. MaihvHam. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The Brotherhood of Boilermakers an<l Iron Shipbuilders? 

I^Tr. Mathcham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. International Association of Machinists? 

]Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Amalgamated Slu'ct IMetal Workers? 

Mr. IMarkham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Association of Steamtitters? 

lilr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Painters, l>ecorators, and Papi'r Hangers? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. PYderal Labor Unions? 

Mr. IMarkhaaf. No. 

Chairman Walsit. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks? 

Mr. Markhaat. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat ha<l been your experience with those crafts with 
which you dealt, as to harmonious and satisfactory relations? 

^Ir. Markhaat. So satisfactory that we hav(‘ not had a grievance with them 
for years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You had been in perfect harmony? 

^Ir. Markham. Usually. There Avere the usual negotiations. 

Chairman Walsh. What, if any, points of difference existed between your 
company and these crafts prior to the formation of the Illinois System Fed- 
eration? " 

Mr. Markhaai. None that avo had any. notice of. 

Chairman Walsh. Had any question ari.sen as to the matter of seniority 
rights of shop employees? 

Mr. Markhaat. No; most emphatically, no. 

Chairman Walstt. I am asking you a number of questions that have been 
submitted, assuming you arc going away this evening. So I am rather put- 
ting it in advance 

Mr. Markhaai (interrupting). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And piany of them baAc have been requested by the gen- 
tlemen Avho are attending this 

Mr. Markhaac (interrupting). Yes. I am sure I appreciate it very much, 
your allowing me to testify to-dayc 

Chairman Wal-sh. Hoav frequently Avere conference.s held Avith these various 
crafts? " 

Mr. ^Markhaai. I have not any information Avith mo as to the number of con- 
ferences; but the contracts were at varii^as dates. I think 1900 and 1910 most 
of tl?e seven contracts that you refer to date back to, and, as is usual Avitli 
such contracts, there Avere meetings at various times to consider different 
questions arising Avith re.spect to the construction of the contracts. 

Chairman Walsh. Was each craft dealt Avitli separately? 

Mr. Markham. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.shi. How much time Avonhl you say, upon the Avhole, Avould 
these conferences consume? 

Mr. IVJarkiiaai. Oh, I could not even hazard a guess. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it 

Mr. Markhaai (interrupting). No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a matter of days or Aveeks or 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or months? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is impossible for you to approximate It? 

Mr. Markham. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did ymir company at any time prior to the formation of 
the Illinois Central System Federation ever organize a committee composed of 
committees from the various crafts for tlie purpose of waiting upon the gov- 
ernor of Illinois and urging an increase in freight rates? 

Mr. Makkhah. Not to my knowledge. It may have been done*, but I have no 
knowledge of it. 

Chairman Walsit. Was such committee over organized by the company, or at 
the request or desire of the (‘ompany, and sent to Gov. Deneen for the pur- 
pose of urging him to ^jse his influence in favor of an increase in rates? 

J.lr. MARKHAif. I do not knbw of any such committee having been organized, 
but I would see no objection to it. I should think the men would have the same 
interests in the company securing an increased compensation, in order that 
tlieir cmnpensation might be increase<l ; I would see no objection to that. It 
seems to me it would be in perfect harmony with the relations existing between 
the company and its employees. 

Chairman Walstt. Did the company pay for the time of and give transporta- 
tion to men composing such a committiv? 

IMr. Markham. I answere<l that question by stating that I did not know 
that such a committee was appointed; but if 'there was such a committee, I 
think that would be proper. 

Cliairman Walsh. You can not answer the question more definitely? 

IMr. Markham. You would have to give me some dates, and we would have 
to h^ok back. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Would it be specific enough to say that it was during 
the administration of Gov. Denecm, or the legislature which was in session 
during his incumbency? 

IMr. MARKHA>r. For this investigation I would be willing to admit that the 
company did ask its employees to cooperjite with it in endeavoring to get in- 
creasefl rat(‘S from the State. 

t^hairman M alsh. hen did you first learn of the movement on the part 
of the shop cratts on the Illinois Central to organize into a system federation? 

IMr. Markham. In IMay or June of 1011— in tlie summer of ioll. 

(diairrnan Walsh. Did you h<‘ar of a coiuamtion held May 1, 1011, at Mem- 
phis, Teniu, wliere the sliop crafts ou tlu' Illinois Central (irganized’a system 
federation? c 

IMr. Markhaai. I do not rememhi'r *lhe date, but I know such a convention 
was held. 

(chairman Walsh. Some time prior to that? 

Mr. IMARKiTAAf. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know of a letter being sent to Mr. Bell, super- 
intendent of motive power for your company. Mr. Foley, former superintendent 
of motive power, am|, (hlier ollicials. uiahr date of ,Tnno 20, 1011, in which the 
so-called federated (^)mmittee, composed of throe members of each of the crafts 
ask(*d for a conference? ’ 

IMr. IMarkaai. I think I reatl a letter of June tf to Mr. Folev of tlie same 
tenor. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas any reply sent t© tlie representatives of the men? 

Mr. MAKKHAAt. I think so, • 

Chairman AValsh. Have you that reidy in the record lioi-e? 

Mr. IMarkham. ^^)t in the record Iiere. 

Chairman AA'ALStt. AVill you kindly have that submitted, please? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. • 

(See Markliain Exhibit No. 1 at end of this subject.) • 

Mr. Markham. I might say, IMr. Chairman, however, that we were very 
consistent in our declining to meet the officer.s of the fRloration from the be- 
ginning, and there would be nothing dilTerent in IMr. Foley’.s declining to meet 
them, from the letter I finally wrote them soim^ time in Anirust. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you know whether or not the Illinois Central System 
Federation renewed its re(iue.st for a confenmee in a Uatei* sent by tlte presi- 
dent of the association to Mr. Foley on July 12? 

Mr. Markham. I did not catch tiiat que.stion. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you know whether or not the Illinois Central System 
Federation renewed its request for a conference in a letter .sent by the presi- 
dent of the association to Mr. Foley on July 12? 

Mr. Markhaai. It hs my understanding that there was never any meeting 
with the officers of the federation n.s such ; that whatever meetings we had 
were with officers of organizations with which we had contracts, and we de- 
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dlnod from the beginning to give any force to the so-called recognition of the 
System Federation by holding meetings with its officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you advl.sed of the fact that Mr. Foley had met 
with tile individuals who were the officers of the System Federation on July 21, 
or about that time? 

Mr. Markham. I do not remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any objection made in letters from the company’s 
officials, between July 10 and July 13, or in the conference held on July 21, 
that the crafts composing tlie federation had not given 30 days’ notice that 
they wished a change in their contract? * 

Mr. Markham. I have no knowledge of any such meeting, and therefore I 
can not answer the question. I speak for the company in all these matters, 
and if there was any slip in the method of handling this question by the 
officers of the company, it wa.s something afterwards disavowed, and if Mr. Foley 
or any other officer of the company met the so-calleil officers of this System 
Federation, and that is now being urged by the proponents of the System 
Federation as an indication that the company, to that extent. re<’ognized this 
federation, I want to say as president of the company that I want to disavow 
any such action, as was done in my final letter to the federation. 

Chairman Walsh. The company attemided to maintain a consistent attitude 
as to the right of the men to have a federated system? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What officials of the company gave their iiersonal atten- 
tion to the controversy with the shop employees and to the metding of problems 
that arose before and during the strike? 

Mr, Markha^i. The superint(*ndent in charge of each division — the general 
sui)Grintendents — three in nuinl>er, and the general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the names of tlie general manager and of these 
superintendents. 

Mr. Markham, At that time Mr. Morris was superintendent of the Y. M. V., 
Mr. Clift of the lines south of the Oldo Uiver, and Mr. Laxter was siii)erin- 
tendent of the northern lines; Mr. Foley was assistant general manager and 
Mr. Park vice president and general manager, in cluirge of operation; ^Ir. Bell 
was superintendent of motive power ; and they, under my direction, gave most 
of the attention to tlie strike. , 

Chairman Walsh. Did the same peopl 9 give attention during the strike also? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; each, of course, assisted by his statT of train masters 
and master mechanics and the like; but we looked to those men. 

Chairman Walsh. What conferences were lield iiy tlie officials of the com- 
pany with tlie board of directors or the executive committee in regard to the 
strike? 

Mr. Markham. There were no conferences. 

Chairman Walsh. How was the policy of the company 'determined in regard 
to the federation during the strike? 

Mr. MARKiiAii. It was di^termined by the management in Chicago, of which 
I am the executive head, reporting, of course, to the hoard of directors, as in 
all other matters. , 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently did you «iuake reports to the board of 


directors? 

Mr. Markham. Before the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; finst, before tin*) strike. 

Mr.'' Markham. I suppose probably it was referred to, as long as it was a 
live question, in our weekly letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did vou liave a weekly letter in your general custom? 

Mr, Markham. Yes; as to general conditions on the line; it was very brief. 
Chairman Walsh. And during the strike? 

Mr. Markham. Wjienever there wa.s occasion to refer to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have many reports to make to the executive 


committee? * . x i i. ^ 

Mr. lyfARKHAM. Not in any detail, merely expressions as to the conduct of 
the strike, how it was getting along, and its probable life hut merely specu- 
lative as to the life of the .strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co. at that time affili- 
ated in any way, either directly or Indirectly, with the so-called Harriraan 
lines? 

Mr. Mabkham. It never has been. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did officials of your company hold conferences or ex- 
change correspondence with Mr. Krultschnitt, of the Harriman lines, regarding 
a policy to be pursued toward the newly organized federations? 

^Ir. Markham. No. 

Chairman WALsir. Did you or other officer.s 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). One moment, in answer to that question. 
There may have be<ui an exchange of correspondence witli Mr. Krnttschnltt or 
with officers of the so-called Harriman lines. Mr. Krultschnitt was in charge 
of operation and the ranking officer of the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific, 
and a man I would nhturally discuss any queslions of common Interest with. 
There was a large nuitter of common interest involve<l in this strike, the only 
difference being that we had a larger number of organizations to deal with 
than they had ; and there was probably .some exchange of views a.s to how the 
matters were being handled and how we were getting along, and a discussion 
between Mr. Kruttschnitt and myself on diflerent matter.s, but I have no per- 
sonal recollection of it. I am willing to a«lmil, however, there was. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please ascertain whether or not there wa.s corre- 
spondence between Mr. Kruttschnitt and yourself v;ith reference to tlie general 
policy of dealing with this organization and submit it to the commission? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; hut I want to emphasize this point: Tliat this matter 
was handled by myself and without reference to what the officials of any other 
company may or may not hav’e tliought of our policies. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you have any conferiMue with Mr. Kruttschnitt 
yourself? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did liny of the other officials that you know of liave any 
conferences with tliem? 

Mr. Markham, No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hn\e a formal or informal meeting with the Iieads 
of any other railroads with reference to the policy to he pursued toward this 
organization? 

Mr. Markham. No, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know wludher or not .shop crafts on ollmr lines 
have dealt with the railroad companies as federations? 

Mr. Markham. I believe there are some instances; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat roads? * 

Mr. MauivHam. Well, I might mention the Soutiieru Railway as one I have 
in mind; I do not recall now any oth<*r — perhaps the Rock Island, and later 
on some lines not strong financially (hat could not stand out and probably had 
to make some arrangements. 

Chairman Walsh. Any oth(*r? 

Mr. Markham. Ma'y have been some others, hut I do not recall them now. 

Chairman Walsh. It might l)e interesting at this time, in a general way, and 
as concisely as possible, to state what the effect haS been on those roads, goo<l 
or bad, and whether or not the fears (‘xpressed in your statement were borne 
out by the situation on tho.se roads. ^ 

i Mr. Markham. Why, I havtv not any knowle<lge of the condition on these 
roads. I might add an expressitui of t>pinion on the suhji'Ct. that if those 
fears have not been realized it is liecause the organization lias not grown 
Strong enough. • 

Chairman Walsh. Had your company taken slejis to introduce ploce^vork, 
bonus system, or other .systems of what i.s properly called silentitic shop mau- 
ageraent Into its shops prior to the formation of tiie federation? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. What were llie wages paid to members of the various 
crafts involved in the controversy prior to the*»trike? ^ 

Mr. Markham. I can not call them offhand ; there was a basis of wages com- 
mon to all the other roads in this tm-ritory at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Was a questionnaire submitted to you iiy the sfhff, ask- 
ing yon to give those wages? 

Mr. Markham. At this time? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Markham. No; I don’t lielieve I quite caught that. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a request made upon you to linve submitted to 
the commission these wages I have asked for? 
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Mr. Markham. Not that I can recall. It can be obtained ; there Is no ob- 
jection to furnishing it. You mean the wages in effect at the time the strike 
was called? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. What were the hours of labor for these crafts? 

Mr. Markham. The usual hours obtaining on other railroads in tliis country ; 
1 think the 9-hour day was the basis. • 

Chuirinan Walsh. Did you ever consider a proposal to submit tlie points at 
issue to arbitration? 

Mr. Markham. No such proposal was ever made to us from any authorita- 
tive source. 

Chairman Walsh. That would include, of course — what do you mean by au- 
thoritative source? 

Mr. Markham. I mean it never came from the officers of the organization on 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas any proposition of arbitration ever made by the 
federation that was sought to be had? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the System Federation, or any other agency, at any 
time endeavor to secure the services of the State or Federal labor bureaus, 
the National Civic Federation, or other bodies as arbitrators to settle the 
strike? 

Mr. AIarkham. I think they did in one or two instances. I think I recall 
some letter from some State official in Illinois containing suggestions that 
something of the kind be done, but it was not followed up in any way; it was 
not from any authoritative source, and it was answeretl in the usual way by 
giving our present understanding <»f the status of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company adopt any policy, or did it take any 
attitude toward those attempted negotiations? 

Mr. Markham. ]\Ir, Cimirman, it n(‘ver got to the point where it became 
necessary for us to do that. If you want to ask me what my attitude would 
have been if that (piestion came up, it wouM be different, but that question 
never came to us from any authoritative source, and it was a question we 
never had to answer except in the abstract in dealing with it as a theoretical 


Chairman AValsh. Ferhaps you stated this in your statement, but it was so 
connected that I di<l not get it exactly clear in my mind, AVere stops taken, by 
the employment of watchmen, to protect the company’s property as soon as the 
strike was ordered, or was it after there was some showing made that the 
company’s property was imperiled? 

Mr. Markham. It was coincident with the calling of thf^ strike. AA^e imme- 
diately began to employ watchmen to protect the property (»f the company. 

Chairman AA^alsh. To what extent? I wish you would give us an idea. 


AVere they employed? 

Air. AIarkham. You mean as to numbers? 

Chairman AA^alsh. Yes. 

Mr. AIarkham. I suppose at one tilde we had over a thousand watchmen at 
different points on the lines. Take a situation like at New Orleans, with all 
the rjimifications of the railroad yards, ^50 or 200 men scattered around to 
protect the propertv would not be too large a number. 

Chairman AVal.sti. I would like you to explain approximately how many 
were put on, first, as soon as the strike was ordered? 

Mr. Markham. I can not answer that approximately ; I only know that dur- 
ing the first month of the strike— October— we had a maximum at one time of 
about 1,200 watchmen, and then 'it was rapidly reduced every week, or almost 
every day after that. 

Chairn'an AValsh. At the beginning of the strike, could you give us an idea 
of how many you had? 

Mr. Markham. Not the slightest. 

Chairman Walsh. I assume that the 1,200 were had during the time that 
the disturbance was the most acute? 

Air. Markham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And while the trouble was going on that you have been 


reading about? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. In whose charge were these men? 

Mr. Markham. Mr. Kelliher, 

Chairman Walsh. W|io was he? 

Mr. Markham. The man In charge of our department that looks after all 
those things. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat is his title? 

]Mr. Markham. Chief special agent. 

Chairman Walsh. Chief special agent? 

Mr. Markham. Yes.^ 

Chairman Walsh. From whence were these men obtained? 

Mr. Markham. From everywhere. Mr. Kelliher was formerly in the West, 
connected with the Union Pacic out in Wyoming; he was a peace oflicer in that 
section, and through his acquaintance in that section he got a good many men 
from there. The men used in St. Louis and Carbondale came largely from 
the West. The men employed in the South, New Orleans, came from that 
district. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any come from any organized agencies — detective 
agencies? 

Mr. Markham. No ; I think not. 

Chairman AValsh. What instructions were given to the chief special agent 
of your company with reference to handling these men, and arming them, if 
they were so armed? 

Mr. IMarkham. His instructions were to do everything he possibly could to 
avoid the loss of life. 

Chairman Walsh. Were instructions given to him in writing? 

Mr. Markham. No ; we were in constant communication, and there was no 
necessity for doing that. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the instructions given; during tlie ordinary 
course of business? 

Mr. IMarkham. Yes; by his immediate superior officer, handling the matter 
through him. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were the arms obtained? 

Mr. MARKHA^r. AVliat arms? 

Chairman Wai.sh. I assumed, perhaps, without having the fact in mind, 
that these men were ar^jied? 

Mr. Markham. If we found it necqpsary to buy shotguns for men in some 
of the outlying districts around Now Orleans we would go to some Imrdware 
store and buy them ; I don't know just where. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliese guards armed with weapons generally? 

Mr. IMarkham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. They were not armed? 

Mr. Markhaji. No; but wliere a man was in a little outlying cabin, for 
the purpose of guarding property from destruction or tire, or where other per- 
sons may have been endangereil, because of the ii^lated nature of the place, 
they were probably furnished with shotguns, or something of the kind. 

Chairman Walstt. AVho had power to do that? 

Mr. Markham. Mr. Kelliher. • 

Chairman AValsh. Entirely?* 

Mr. MARKHA^t. Or the general superintendent in charge at the time. 

Chairman AA'^alsh. Have you a record in your office showing the amount 
and nature of the lirearms furnished^ 

Mr. Markham. AA^e can get it. 

Chairman AValsh. AVill you do s<>, and furnish it to the ciftnmission? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman AA^alsii. Did the board of directors or the executive committee 
have meetings to consider the strike situatioif? • 

Mr. Markham. Not for that special purpose; no. Judge Fletcher, are you 
making a note of these things? ^ 

Judge Ft^tcher. Yes. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AA'ere Mr. Kellihor’s men on a special pay roll at all 
times? 

Mr. Markham. I am not sure about that ; I think he had his own pay roll. 

Chairman AA'aj.sii. AVill you please ascertain and submit the pay roll to the 
commission? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, my question was, did the board of directors or 
executive committee have meetings to consider the strike situation? 

Mr. Markham. Not for that special purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any meeting or meetings of the board of di- 
rectors or executive committee at wiiich the strike situation was discussed? 

Mr. Markham. No; only such meetings as I was present at, and would 
make the usual references to the conduct of the strike and to the progress 
of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any stenographic record kept of the reports you 
made to the executive committee? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps w'ore taken to obtain machinists and other 
shopworkers to take the places of the men on strike? Give the entire modus 
operandi. 

Mr. Markham. We made the usual arrangements, Mr. Chairman, with the 
employment agencies throughout the country, making the usual basis for pay- 
ment for securing the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give what that is. 

Mr. Markham. I can not. I can only say that when a strike occurs on a 
railroad the first thing you have to do is to get men; there are certain em- 
ployment agencies throughout the country that make it a business to secure 
men, and the usual plan, if it happens to he, say, for instance, in Cincinnati, 
is to go to them, and they advertise for men to be employed under certain 
conditions to go to certain places, and those men are required to sign an 
application for employment .setting forth tlie conditions of their employment, 
and the fact that they may be called upon to take the places of strikers, and 
the usual i)lan is to pay tlie labor agency, in some cases, so much a day for 
the men in charge for the running of the oilice, and in other cases a certain 
sum is paid for each man furnished by the labor agencies. 

Chairman Walsh. Whicli plan was followed in tliis case? 

Mr. Markham. Both. 

Chairman W'alsh. How many agencies did you have of tliat sort? 

Mr. MAitKiiAM. Half a dozen at least. 

Chairman Walsh. W’liat were tlie names of the companies with which you 
dealt? , 

Mr. Markham. I can not call them off; one was the Pinkerton Agency, for 
example; another was the Hannon. I can not give you tlie names of those 
agencies; however, I can get them for you. 

(See Markham Exhibit Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Chairm.an W'alsh. Give all you can think of now. 

Mr. Markham. I can onlj recall those two. 

(Uiairman Walsh. What oillcers of the Pinkerton Agency did you deal with? 

Mr. Markham. I did not deal with them at all ; it U’Vks dealt with by our 
general manager in Chicago. I think Mr. Foley handled that; the assistant 
general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the names of any other of those agencies? 

Mr. Markham. No. Mr. Chairm^i.n, I want to make it just as easy as I can 
for the commission in getting detailed informaUon. We took advantage of all 
of these agencies, wherever they were in the country, and got the men wherever 
we could, and we paid sometimes more and .sometimes less for the service. It 
was a qustion of getting tlie men, regardk^ss of what it cost ; we did not con- 
slderdhat. It was to get the men ; tliat was the first consideration. 

Chairman Wals*i. Did you use the O’Brien Agency? 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you use the Turner Agency? 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh^ You will suj>mlt the names of those? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(See Markham Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2.) 

CUiairitian Walsh. Now, what oflicial of your company made application 
direct to the agency to furnish the men? 

Mr. Markham. I pi’esume Mr. Foley, the assistant general manager, did it; 
it was under his jurisdiction. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of tlie membership of the crafts unions 
affected left your employ — what percentage of the men? 

Mr. Markham. Pretty close to 100 per cent, sir; I do not tiilnk there were 
very many left. You must remember that a large number that went out were 
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influenced Tery largely by the instructions tlie men gave them. They did not 
think it was a real thing. They were not prepared to go out. Tiiey did not 
go out with the understanding that they were going on a prolonged strike. 
They were told as a general thing that it would be just on for a time, and then 
the men would go back to work. For instance, at Water Valley, sliortly after 
the strike was called, a wife of one striker was overheard talking to another 
woman, telling that her husband said it would be over in a short time and the 
company would be after them to come back to work, but that it did not look like 
the men were going to called back, but that they would be going and asking 
the company to take them back. I just recite that as illustrating the fact that 
they didn’t understand what they were going into. Tliey didn’t know a strike 
was being called. They had not !>een given any opportunity to vote on a real 
strike. The strike went on on the 25th of September — the 30th of September — 
while the strike vote was to be returned on October 10 ; just a mad scramble. 
No one knew what they were doing. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take a recess until 2 o’clo<.‘k. Kindly 
return at that time, Mr. Markham. 

(At 12.30, April 7, 1015, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in the aflermwn.) 


AFTER RECESS 2 V. M. 

Chairman Wai^h. We may procee<l now, Mr. Markham. 

Prior to the strike, did the company recognize the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not ; for any other reason except that which you have 
given — that tliey were so intimately connected with the ollicials? 

Mr. Markham. That was the principal reason. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any other reasons? 

Mr. Markham. I have tried to give in my statement, Mr. Walsh, all of the 
reasons that governed us In that resi)ect; and I would be glad to read again 
from the statement, 

< Chairman Walsh. No. As I look back over it that is all I recolkH.*t, and, of 
course, the commission is gathering a good deal by the oral testimony, as you 
notice. # 

]\Ir. Markham. Yes. ^ 

Chnirman Walsh. And I just wanted to freshen up on it a little. Was there 
any otlier reason? 

Mr. Markham. No; the principal ren.son was the confidential relations that 
existed between tlie clerks and the oflicers and management of the railway. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It a fact that the payments of wages to railway clerics 
have not increased iiroportion as have the wages, for instance, of railway 
conductors and engineraen for the past couple of decades? 

Mr. Markham. I think that is true. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been snlmiiited lane thalt it is a common thing for 
clerks, as they grow older, to bo reduced in position and in compensation until, 
when they approach old age, they are, in many Instances, unable to make a 
living. • 

’* Mr. Markham. I know of no such condition obtaining on the Illinois Central. 
^ Chairman Walsh. Would you give tlie rate of pay — what you might call the 
typical rates of pay of clerks? • 

Mr. Markham. I could not give it from memory. I could give it from our 
record, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that the payment of compensation to rate 
clerks, for instance — tho.se are rather higli-rlass clerks — and revising elerks 

Mr. Markham. Yes; those are high-class men. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that the raU¥ of pay of ijate clerks has con- 
stantly fallen during the last 20 years 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). No; on the contrary, I should say, they have 
risen during that time. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. What does a rate clerk get now? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he get 20 years ago? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t know. I am dealing only with general terms. My 
impression is, from discussions had with ottic*ers of the company about the 
difficulty of obtaining good men for rate clerks, that wages have risen. I can 
get the information for you, however, if you desire it. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, please, on that particular class of 
clerks. 

Mr. Mabkham. How long a range? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like to get it, Mr. Markham — pick us out, 
for instance, the clerks that joined the association — for instance, did the yard 
clerks and did the bill clerks join it? 

Mr. Mabkham. Probably all the clerks in the employ of the company at 
certain stations in the South. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ell, take the bill clerks, the yard clerks in the local 
departments, and then take those that have existed in some departments for 
quite a length of time, like journal clerks, ledger clerks, revising clerks, ex- 
tension clerks — enougli so that we can get a typical situation from which we 
can make deductions so that wc may ascertain whether the tendency has been 
upward or downward. 

Mr. Markham. You want that over what range, say? 

Chairman AValsh. Say, pick out a period extending bade over 20 years — 
what it is to-day, and 5 years ago, and in periods of 5 years. 

Mr. IMarkiiam. Very well, I will do that. 

(See Markham Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman AA^m-sh. Were the general ollice clerks, as a rule, in this case in 
this organization? 

]Mr. MARKiiAjr. I don’t know of any general office clerks being in tliis par- 
ticular organization, but I understand th<‘y arc eligible, however. 

Chairman AA'alsh. A\'hat are the clerks that are in the local office— bill 
clerks and yard clej-ks and check clerks and what else? 

Mr. MARKHAAf. AVhy, in the local otlices there are the clerks employed in the 
making of waybills, making of expense bills, and making of llie various entries 
covering the receipts and forwarding of cars, and all that sort of tiling. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Of course, these others I have spoken of — the revising 
clerks, rate clerks, etc., are general office clerks? 

Mr. Markham. No; not necessarily. Those are clerks employed at the more 
important stations. At a one-man station he may do all the work — revise the 
waybills, and make his own expense bills, and take care of his own cashbook, 
and make all the entries of his station; but at a station that is larger it may 
rexjuiro ditferent men for each branch of the work. 

Chairman AValsh. AVill you please bidicate again — you probably have in 
your statement, but I did not catch it — wliat was the lirst violence in this 
strike — the first act of violence? 

Mr. MARKHAAf. '’J’he first {iromincnt act, I should say, was the interference 
with our operations at McComb, Miss.; and AVater Ahilley; that is, after the 
l)rincipal strike was called. AVe had acts of violence at Alounds wlien the 
incipient .strike of the 25th was called, and at various places. There were so 
many of them and they covered such a vast, large scope of territory that it 
would be impossible for 1119 to segregate the particular tiling, or any particular 
time. 

(’hairman AValsh. Or the first one? 

]\Ir. ^Markham. Or tbe first one., 

Chairman AValsh. You mentioned somethi'ag about newspaper eomment. 
AA'hat steps, if any, did tlie company itake in regard to publicity? Did it have 
an organized department to get out publicity? 

Mr. Markham. AVhy, it had a departjuient that I undertook to run person- 
ally, sir; and following very closely upon tlie calling of the strike we pi-ei)ared 
this pamphlet f indicating] giving the facts about the strike, dated October 12, 
1011. Now, this pamphlet was circulated all along our line of road, and the 
principal statements contained in it were printed in all of the prominent 
papers, beginning at Chicago and ending at New Orleans. 

Chairman AValsh AVas any payment made to tlie newspapers? 

Mr. Markham. Oh, decidedly, at regular advertising rates; used pages; 
and we^went to a very considerable extent to get all the facts about tlie strike 
before tne people, and we were willing to pay for it. 

Chairman- aval, sn. And those same papers that made the editorial comment 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. Markham. I will say absolutely no. AVe made no connection IxTween 
the advertising end and the eclitorial end 

Chairman AVal,sh (interrupting). No; but they were .some of these pamu-s? 

Mr. Markham. These papers probably; but I can not say. I can not even 
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now name the papers we made arransements with, but just our papers all 
along the line. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the total amount of expense incurred by the 
company in regard to newspapers, during the strike, in paying for advertise- 
ments? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

i\Ir. Markham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ciive any idea whatsoever? 

Mr, Markham. No. I could by reference 

Chariman Walsh. Will you please give us that? 

]Mr. MAP.KHA^r. I will be very glad to. 

(Witness subsequently furnished the amount as .$3,19 G.(m. See Markham 
Exhibit No. 1.) 

Cliairman Walsh. You say you handled that for the company yourself? 

Mr. ^Markham. Yes; that is, I hainlled the preparation of (he matter and 
then directed that arrangements be made with the various newspapers to print 
it for us. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the strike require the assignment of additional 
attorneys ? 

iMr. Markham. I think not. We may have, in some cases where we were 
asking for injunctions — we may have secured the services of additionai attor- 
neys, but I don’t recall now that there wore any .such cases. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were there requests made by any of the following organi- 
zations upon your company, asking you to arbitrate the differences between 
yourselves and tlie employees: The Cotton Exchange of Now Orleans, the 
Coininercial (l-lub of I\Ieniphis, the Federal Department of Labor, or the 
National Civic Federation? 

l\Ir. MARKHAiNr. It was .suggested by a member of the National Civic Federa- 
tion that the good oHicos of the members of that federation might be otTered 
to The Harriman lines and the Illinois Central with a view of bringing about 
an arbitration. I bad a conversation with Mr. Low in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. IVir. Seth Low? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; and I think I succeeded in convincing liim that more 
harm than good woul<l c^:,mo from any attenqit to settle the matter in that way. 
I think I convinceil him that quite a J;n*gc prineiyde was involved that had to 
he disposed of, and that anything that you might call outside interference 
would r(‘sult in more harm tlian good. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any request made by the Cotton Exchange of Now 
Orleans? 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall that. Just a- moment, there wjis an informal 
request from a man 'glio was at that time president of the exchange. On one 
of my trips to New ^^rleans he came to see me, .saying that if lie could do any- 
thing to bring about a settlement of this trouble, wliicb was of interest to the 
people of New Orleans, he would be glad to do if, and I think I convinced 
liini that more trouble and harm would come from any outside interference of 
that kind than good. r 

Chairman Walsh. How about the Commercial Club of ^Memphis? 

Mr. ]\lAKKHAAr. I do not recall about rtiat. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the governor of Mississippi try to do anything in 
that respect? 

Mr. Markham. Gov. Brewer of Mississippi did take considerable interest in 
the matter at one time, but tlie (piestion as to whether we w*uld agree to arbi- 
trate this question was never put to us by be governor. He had a conference In 
his office with a number of the leaders of the organization, but nothing came of 
it. There was some question on their part as to whetlier they would confer, 
and the question was dropped. o 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anything from the Department of Labor at 
Washington? 

Mr. Markham. Not until some six or eight months ago, when two representa- 
tives of the Department of Labor came to see me to discuss the question of the 
strike, and more particularly to discuss the question of permitting the return to 
our employ of a large number of men who were still out. They were told — I 
said to them what I have said repeatedly to every commercial organization or 
to anyone who attempted to take an interest in the situation of those men, that 
we had no grievance against the men who went out on this strike, but followed 
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nn unusual practice In dealing with them. We never had closed the doors to 
the men tliat went out, but left the door open, unless they had been engaged 
in actual acts of violence or destruction of property. The fact that a man went 
out on strike did not disqualify him for future employment by our company 
unless, as I say, he might have engaged in some act of violence or destruction 
of property ; and that situation exists to-day. I said to the men at that time 
that if they made application for employment we would give them the pref- 
erence unless they had been guilty of some act of violence or destruction of 
property. 

Chairiiian Walsh. What arrangements did the company make for housing 
those men brought in to take the places of the men on strike? 

Mr. iNlARKHAM. We built commissaries, stockades around the different shop 
plants, and put up building to take care of them, and fed them and arranged 
for their sleeping. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the stockades built with reference to the call- 
ing of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. Some time afterwards. 

(Chairman Walsh. How long afterwards? 

Mr. Markham. A matter of 10 days after the beginning of the strike, and 
some 5 clays at McComb, where the strike condition was bad— -on tlie fourtli or 

fifth day. 

Chairman Walsh. Was anything done to inquire into the character of the 
men so employed? 

Mr. Markham. No, sir; we had to oi^erate the road and had to take such 
men as we could get 

Chairman Walsh. You mentioued the commissary ; wlmt was the commis- 
sary? 

Mr. :Markham. A place to feed the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Please descril)e how it wa.s operated. 

Mr. Makkham. We had a regular organization ; we put men in charge to 
look after it just as you \vould a small hotel ; to provide sleeping quarters and 
to provide arrangements for the men eating, and that sort of thing. In .some 
cases we made provision for the sale of tobacco to them, and overalls, and such 
things as that that the men would need that could not go to town for them. 

Chairman Walsh. How was a charge made to tlio men? 

Mr. Markham. To start with, we furnished them with these facilities in ad- 
dition to their regular pay. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Markham. The last of the commissaries was closed out in 5 months, 
and some in 60 and 90 days. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the wages paid to tlie men who were brought in, 
how did they compare with the w'ages paid tlieretofore? 

Mr. Markham. Exactly the same wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any exchange of employees between the Illinois 
Central and the Harriinaii lines during the strike? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You underst5*nd what I mean? 

Mr. Markham. Yes ; I understand perfectly. 

Chairman Walsh. In cases of pnwciition, public prosecutions for alleged 
infractions of the law, were your attorneys furnishe<l to prosetmte the men? 

Mr, Markham. I can not answer that question ; I do not know of my own 
kno\Hedge whether they were or not. We did what we could to assist in the 
prosecution of thoir^e engaged in acts of violence or destruction of our property. 
I do not know whether our attorimys appeared in court In connection with the 
prosecutions. Of course, our attorneys got up— made the case ; they got up the 
information and made the complaint, and all that sort of thing. 

Chairman Walsh But whether they participated in the trials, you do not 
know? 

Mr, Markham. No; I can not answer that. 

ChalrSian Walsh. Who sele<!te<l tlte newspapers through which the advertis- 
ing was done, this page advertising? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think I did in this general way, that I told them to select, 
for example, all of the Chicago papers, all of the New Orleans and I^uisville 
papers; I do not think there was any discrimination in the large towns ; we took 
all the papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there country papers that carried these advertise- 
ments also? 
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Mr. Mabkham. I think very few papers in the smaller towns; perhaps 
In Jackson^ Tenn., and Jackson, ftliss. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Did any of the papers in these localities adopt an editorial 
policy that was Inimical to the company in the strike, or in favor of the strikers? 

]\Ir. Markham. I do not recall any ; the general sentiment was very favorable 
to tiie company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any paper at all that took the side of the 
strikers editorially? 

Idr. IMakkitam. No; jinless it was some paper edited and managed by the 
strikers ; there was one or two of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the ofllcials of the company recognize the fact that 
there would be a strike in case a conference was refused with the federated 
committee? 

Mr. Markham. We never believofl they would go that fur. We thought our 
cause was so just that it would prevail, and when tlie proper time comes I would 
like to read into the record circulars that were sent out to our employees deal- 
iug with a probable strike on August 24, and again on September 3d, vvlieii it 
was called. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps this might be as good a place to read it in as any. 

Sir. Mabkham (reading) : 

“Chicago, III., Aufjust 2'/, IV 11, 

“ To All Employees: 

“Tins circular is issued for the purpose of acquainting the employees and 
the public wilh tlie demands made upon these wmpanies by the oillcers of the 
‘ Federation of Railway Employees of the Illinois (Jentral System ’ ” 

This circular was issued some 30 days before the calling of the strike (Read- 
ing:) 

“in which they claim to be authorized to make a new contract with these 
companies covering all employees in the mechanical department and with those 
employed indiscriminately in other departments. 

“The fact is ignored that the principal crafts already have contracts with 
these companies, signed by their authorized representatives, and that these 
crafts have not given the formal notice, as stipulate<l therein, that they wish to 
cancel or change the agreements now in force. The management is observing 
these contracts In the utmost good faitlnHul e.xpect the employees parties thereto 
to do likewise. If they desire that they shall be revoked or modified or con- 
ference arranged looking to tlie handling of matters between the company and 
its employees differently than at pre.scnt, it must be taken up in the regular 
manner as has been the practice heretofore. 

“ Should this management violate the existing contracts by reducing wages or 
changing working conditions without giving the 80-day notice they would be 
accused of acting in 'bud faith, and justly so. The clause in the machinists* 
agi’eement reads as follows : « 

“‘These rules shall be in force October 8, 1009, and thereafter: Provided, 
That after 30 days changes may be agreed upon by either party giving 30 days’ 
notice to the other of change.s desired for conference.’ 

“ In the contract with the boiler makers and blacksmiths and all the other 
principal crafts this clause reads as follo\^s : 

‘“The rules and rates as shown herein to become effective May 1, 1010. and 
remain in force until May 1, 1911, and*lthereafter : Provided, That after the^rst 
year changes may be agreed upon by either party giving 30 days’ notice to the 
other of changes desired for conference.’ * 

“The ollicials of the so-called federation have not denied the existence of 
these contracts or the fairness of our |H)8ition, noi* have they gone about tills 
modification or abrogation in the formal and proper way On the contrary, they 
have called mass meetings in cerlain localities which h«ve naturally been 
attended by those who are in sympathy, and from such source would undoubtedly 
obtain a majority of those present lu favor of forcing the company injp a po- 
sition which must result in great harm to itself and its employees.” 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, tlds circular was issued after this correspouil- 
ence that has been referred to this morning. [Reading:] 

“ It is the hope and wish of the management to retain the present relations 
with its employees and to continue to better their condition. If, however, It Is 
placed In a position where it must violate its contracts, made in good faith with 
employees constitutionally autliorized to make such contracts; or choose the 
alternative, there is left open only one course. 
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“ The management makes the foregoing explanation through a sense of duty 
to its employees, the owners of the property, and last, but by no means least, to 
the shippers and traveling public who are dependent upon the Illinois Central 
for transportation facilities. 

“ To indicate the radical demands made and the Inconsistency in many re- 
spects thereof, it is only necessary to summarize a few of those submitted. 

“ SUMMARY OF DEMANDS. 

“ 1. Demand that ‘ not more than eight hours shall constitute a day’s work,’ 
except Saturdays, when they shall work seven (7) hours, and be paid for 
eight (8). 

“ Nine hours is now the standard working day on the Illinois Central system, 
except for car men, whose agreement calls for 10 hours. It is also the standard 
on all raidroads. 

“ 2. Demand ‘ an advance of 5 cents an hour for hourly men ’ and propor- 
tionate advance for monthly men. 

“ The Illinois Central increased the pay of its shopmen last year, and they 
now receive as high or higher wages than those of competing roads. The in- 
crease demanded varying from 12 per cent to 35 per cent, according to each 
man’s present rate, would amount to more than $2,000,000 per annum. 

“3, Demand ‘double time after 12 o’clock midnight for daymen, and after 
12 o’clock midday for nightmen.’ 

“Time and one-half is now allowed for overtime, also for Sundays and 
holidays, with other special allowances, which make Illinois Central rates 
more liberal than those of most other roads. 

“4. Demand that all crafts shall have ‘uniform hours for commencing and 
quitting work,’ which shall be the same hours for all. 

“ This would leave all shops, roundhouses, and terminal yards without a 
working force for a third of the time, or compel the company to pay time and 
one-half or double time for work done outside of ‘regular’ hours. The rail- 
road must run day and night to accommodate the pul)lic. 

“ 5. Demand that men ‘ sent out on the road for any cause shall receive time 
and one-half from the time called until they return, and not less than $1.50 
per day for expenses.’ 

“Now receive straight time during regular shop-v{ orking hours, and time 
and one-half for overtime hours, with $1.25 a day for expenses. This would 
compel the company to pay men time and a half while waiting for trains or 
riding on trains, either day or night. 

“6. Demand that ‘when reducing expenses in shops and round houses the 
full force of men will he retained and reductions made in hours until the hours 
shall have reached 40 hours per week. Any further reductions will be made 
by shutting down the shops.’ 

“ This prohibits the railroad company from at any time reducing the force, 
regardless of decreases in business or changes in operating conditions. 

“ 7. Demand that ‘ all reductions in hours and shutdowns will be universal 
at all points on the system.’ 

“ This regardless of local increases or decreases in business or any other 
variation in conditions. Operating ip 14 States, business hiictuntes to a con- 
siderable extent, dependent upon crops and other conditions. The forces of 
the company must necessarily he arrangcyl accordingly. 

Demand that ‘applicants for employment shall only he required to give 
name of position wanted and address of nearest relative.’ 

“This would prevent the employing foreman or master mechanic from ask- 
ing an applicant for work as to his ability, character, habits, or experience, or 
otherwi.se informing himself relative thereto. This would deprive the com- 
pany and also its employees of any protection against disreputable and in- 
competent men getting into the service. 

“ 9. Demand that in filling vacant positions as foreman or gang boss ‘ senior- 
ity to govern.’ 

“ This would compel the company to promote and put In charge of its work 
and properties the man who, by reason of seniority, is longest In the service, 
regardless of his ability, age, experience, habits, or capacity for increased 
responsibility. This method would be contrary to the first principles of efficient 
and economical management, and the railroad company could not excuse or 
defend It as efficient management. 

“ Many other radical demands are made, all tending toward Inefficiency of 
service and increasing cost of operation. 
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" During the past year the company has increased the pay of its mechanical 
forces $428,188 per annum.” 

I want to Impress this upon the commission that during the year preceding 
this demand made upon us we increased in the pay $428,000. [Continues 
reading:] 

‘‘ It has increased the pay of its employees In all departments $1,744,350. 

Having In mind the welfare of its employees, the company during the past 
year has appropriated large sums for the improvement of sanitary conditions 
at the respective shops and grounds. It has also in otlier ways provided for 
the betterment of its employees and expects to continue such policy. 

“ The managing officials must continue, as heretofore, to pass on all matters 
relating to the proper and efficient conduct of the property. To put tills into 
the hands of its employees under a federation of many classes would not 
properly safeguard the Interests of its stockholders, the public, or the em- 
ployees themselves.” 

That is the circular sent out to the employees. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the date of that, please? 

Mr. MARitHAM. August 24, 1911. 

When the strike was called another circular of about the same import was 
issued. I will only retid a part. I won’t read the part that is a duplicate of 
what I have just read. [Reading:] 

” CHicACio, III., September SO, J9J1. 

*^To aU employees: 

" This circular is issued for the purpose of acquainting the employees and the 
public with the causes leading up to a strike of certain classes of employees in 
our mechanical department. 

“ For many years we have had contracts with these organizations, made in 
conferences with their representatives, mutually agreed to and satisfactory in nil 
of their terms. No change in the working conditions or rates of pay have been 
made except upon the filing of agreed notice of a desire for a (conference to 
make such changes. The representatives and business agents have always been 
met with courtesy and full consideration has been given to their requests for 
changes in rates of pay or working conditions. The best evidence of this is that 
during the past year the company has made increases in the pay of its mechani- 
cal forces amounting to $428,188 per annum. 

” On .Tune 21, 1011, we received a request from a so-called Illinois Central 
and Allied Lines Federation for a conference and submitting therewith a pro- 
posed agrcK^ment, of which the following is a summary. 

I give the summary as read in the preceding document. [Continues reading :] 

“ Upon our refusal to meet the officers of the federation, we were asked to 
meet and did meet the various officers of the different crafts with which we had 
agreements. Tliey were advised that we felt compelled to consider the existing 
contracts in full force and effect until canceled in the manner provided therein, 
just as they would have Insisted on our doing had the conditions been reversed. 

” Following the conference, th(‘ international otllccTs took the wlmle matter 
out of the hands of the officers of the federation and finally decided to resub- 
mit the question of striking to the members of the different crafts. The mem- 
bers were asked to take into consl<lerutlon the fact tliat existing contracts had 
not been abrogated in the manner provid^l therein, and were given until 
October 10 to record their votes. It is \\ndl known tliat the international offi- 
cers of at least some of the crafts supported our position and bitterly opposed 
violnting their contracts by consenting to call a strike on the Illinois Centiml. 
The conservatives seem, however, to be in the minority, and the result is* one 
of the most uncalled for walkouts of labor in the history of tjiis country. The 
shopmen at Memphis and New Orleans quit their work in defiance of the in- 
structions of the same grand officers responsible for calling a general strike. 

“The Illinois Central has not sought tliis controversy .and has no quarred 
with organized labor as such, but it will use ay the resourc'es at its command 
to retain such control of the management as will enable it\o continue the ex- 
ercise of public functlon.s, for which it was created, and which subsequent 
events have shown it could not have continued to ex(n*ciso had the management 
consented to enter into negotiations with the organization wliich Is primarily 
responsible for this trouble.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did the officials of the company confer regarding their 
policy toward the duly organized federation with the officials of any other rail- 
road company? 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall. 

88810®-~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 44 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you have correspondence with them, with the officials 
of any other railway company? 

Mr. Mabkham. Not that I recall ; I wouldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you confer, any of you — yourself, or any of the offi- 
cials — confer regarding this policy with the General Managers’ Association of 
Western Railroads? 

Mr. Mabkham. Not so far as I have knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Or with officials of the association? 

Mr. Markham. Mr. Chairman, it is a lone fight. We fought the battle alone. 
We received no help from any source, from the railroads. I am sorry to say 
that most of them were standing by ready to take up ^he business that left us 
be(.*aiise of the trouble we had in handling the business as a result of this 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you if it is not a fact, Mr. Mark- 
ham, that at the time this strike was called there were 31 railways that were 
dealing with the federated unions organized on this plan? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not know that, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And I was further requested to ask you if it la not a fact 
that at the present time there are 52 railways that are dealing with the fed- 
erated unions organized upon this same general plan? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know it to be a fact; no, sir. May I add to that, 
however, if it is a fact, and it keeps on going, they will be sorry they have ever 
done it That is a thing that we have been trying to avoid throughout this 
whole contest — was putting the railroads in this country where through the 
power that would be given the leaders of this organization — power not only over 
the railroads of the country, but over all of the other industries of the country — 
that it would be a detriment to the commerce of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you estimate approximately the amount that has 
been expended — that this strike has cost your company? 

Mr. Markham. Several millions of dollars. I could not attempt to say how 
much, because the year following the strike was rather a poor year anyway, 
and the earnings dropped off. 

Chairman Walsh. The direct exr>ense wa.s approximately how much — the 
hiring of guards, the payment for commissaries, and the erection of stockades, 
those that might be called local expenses, mentioning nothing of any falling off 
In the traffic, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Mabkham. I have never made any figures, lind any statement that I 
would make would only be the wildest kind of guess. I would not undertake 
to do it; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the company — is there any official of the company 
wlio has figured out the cost of this? 

Mr, Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Per year? 

Mr. Markham. We made up our mind, sir, that it w<»s a question that had 
to be fought out, regardless of the cost. 

Chairman Walsh. I take it, from what you say, that nothing has occurred 
since, either in the strike itself or in any experience that you have had, that 
has caused you to change your mind as to the wisdom and desirability of the 
policy which you read from your ‘paper. 

Mr. Mabkham. I am more .strongly confirmed in It than ever, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell has a few questions he would like 
to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has the company dealt with transportation organi- 
zations in combipation of any kind? 

Mr. Markham. We have not been asked to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have not been asked to? 

Mr. Mabkham. No. We are dealing now through the General Managers' 
Association with the enginemep collectively, the firemen and engineers ; but we 
have not been a^ed to deal with collective organizations of the train and 
enginemen. That was the purpose of your question, Mr. O’Connell? 

Comrtilssioner O’Connell. With the Order of Railway Conductors and Broth- 
erhood of Trainmen at the present time, under a joint agreement? 

Mr. Mabkham. I am not so sure about the practical effect, whether the gen- 
eral manager meets them together or not. I think Mr. Garretson knows and 
could answer that question better than I can. It is a detail I do not get into. 
But we have not met the four organizations collectively, have not been asked 
to, the question has not been raised on our system. 
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CJommlssloner O’Connell. Or in the past ; do you know of meeting the engi- 
neers and the firemen? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know that we have ever met the engineers and fire- 
men together, sir. They are acting together in this application for wage 
increase. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I know they are. 

Mr. Markham. But I do not understand they are acting together individually 
with respect to other agreements with individual roads. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the past you do not know of the I. C. having 
dealt in that manner? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know. I do not think we have. We have separate 
agreements, you understand, with all of these different organizations — the con- 
ductors, the trainmen, the enginemen, and the firemen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The question is, however, that you have dealt with 
the engineers and firemen ; met them at one time? 

Mr. Markham. Met with them? 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that the same has taken place in (he meeting 
in the order of conductors and the others? 

Mr. Markham. I would like to make an explanation. It is not the same con- 
dition. To do that there would be a meeting of these other crafts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under the same condition? 

Mr. Markham. Under the same condition; no. I tried to make that plain 
in my paper. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just briefly state why. I do not quite catch tlie 
reason. 

Mr. Markham. Mr. O’Connell, take the organization of machinists, for ex- 
ample; I would not undertake to state avIio they are. I do not know them. 
They are represented — the machinists employed in industries other than the 
railroad Industry — and there is not the same community of interest between 
the machinists’ organization — the members of the machinists’ organization 
and other organizations working in the train service. The firemen and the 
enginemen and the conductors are all working together, and they have a com- 
munity of interest. You are dealing with questions ijertaining to their work, and 
then you are dealing with questions that are more or less common to tlie four 
organizations. But when you are dealing wdth the organization of machinists 
and the blacksmitlis and all of these organizations, you are dealing with men 
wlio have interests outside of the railroad. It is a diffei’ent question entirely. 
You never know when you are going^to get mixed up in an industrial fight. 
Just as in the old A. 11. U. trouble they had, and the trouble in Ireland, about 
four years ago, that I referred to in my paper, wdiore there was a strike on 
some tlmberwork, and whore the men belonged to the same organization — a 
strike was called on the railroads because they wore hauling a product of this 
plant. We do not think there is a community of interest between the men who 
are employed on thq’ railnaad and the men who are employed in the outside 
Industries. There is not the proi^er community of interest between the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t there considerabte expense in tlie matter of 
shopmen having committees, meeting the oilicials of the company, and taking 
up these several questions separately, incurring a great expense necessary to 
bring the men together, that coqld bo avoided if they acted collectively? 

Mr. Markham. Yes ; but it may cost so much more in other directions. You 
might save at the spigot and lose at the bunghole in that case. Our contentlou 
is that tlie greater loss and the small^u' saving in the expense of committees, of 
time lost by the workmen or by the railroad company itself, would be so^mall 
that it would be Infinitesimal wdion taken Into consideratiop with the greater 
losses that would follow through the combination of tbe.se forces that I have 
spoken of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take it, from the documents you read into the 
record, your fear of the combination becoming^so strong and powerful was that 
It would have an influence not in the best interest of society in general? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That by the combination they would bcji'ome ex- 
traordinarily strong, as it were? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouldn’t it be rather a strong argument In favor 
of organization — a combination of that kind — of the men? 

Mr. Markham. The trouble with It would be too much power in the hands 
of too few men, and the question Is whether they would exercise it wisely or 
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not. Power never has been exercised wisely, too much In the hands of any 
one man or set of men, in the past, and I doubt If It will ever be. It will 
be just as injurious in the hands of the labor leaders as in the hands of the 
capitalists. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So the real cause of your opposition to meeting 
the men as a combination prior to the time the strike occurr^ or after was that 
they had not given what you considered the 30 days’ notice in accordance with 
the agreement of the men, or of this fear of this combination? 

Mr. Markham. The real cause was the fear of the combination. And we 
justilied our refusal to these men by putting before tliem the fact they had not 
given the 30 days’ notice, and demanded that they live up to their contract, 
just as they expected us to do. If you want me to be frank, the real cause was 
the fear of putting too much power into the hands of men who would not use 
it w'Isely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you quoted me in your document that 
you read — that paper? 

Mr. Marjvham. May I further amplify that by saying, too, Mr. O’Connell, 
we have always felt that if we had been given the opportunity to sit across 
tiie table with the leaders of these different organizations by themselves, with 
the representatives from the different points on the line, discussing this ques- 
tion of the system fe<leration, that we would have talked them out of it. We 
wanted that opportunity, and we were not given It. We were entitled to that 
opportunity. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t it the general impression of the men and 
the leaders of these organizations that they hud at least technically given 30 
days’ notice? 

Mr. Markham. It was claimefl so; but I did not believe it, nor do I think 
you believed it at that time. You went on record a.s not believing it. I don’t 
think Mr. Condon did. I think some of the men I talked to — I am not sure but 
what one of the gentlemen is here that I met in conference — that I had in 
conference some 30 days before the strike was called. Those gentlemen did not 
urge that question on me very strongly, hut simply claimed that we were tak- 
ing advantage of a technicality, and that we knew of it through some other 
sources. But, I said, “We want you to tell us, in accordance with tlm contrnct. 
Here is a contract, and we w’ant you to live up to it, and we don’t want notices 
given through somebody else. We want it from the men who are acting under 
that notice. You may come back and repudiate it anh say, ‘ We did not give 
it to you.’ ’’ W'e were insisting throughotit that they live up to their contracts, 
just the same as they expected u.s to do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, this is supposition, of course. But if they 
had given 30 days’ notice, in accordance with the rt'fiuirement.s of their con- 
tracts, and then had asked to meet your company jointly, that difficulty being 
cleared away, what would tlu*n have been the position of your company? 

]Mr. Markham. I would then have been still of the sa»|e opinion as at that 
tiTiie, that it would have been an unwise thing to have done. I don’t think I 
would have done it ; but it ie pretty hard to toll. 

Commissioner O’Connelt- So that really the failure to give 30 days’ notice 
was not the cause of the break between you? That would not have avoided It 
if both sides * 

Mr. Markham. Well, I am not so su^e about tfiat. It would have depended on 
conditions at tlie time. A good many things might have happened between 
that time and the giving of the notice anc} the time of the calling of the strike. 
You must remember that this strike was called before the final vote was taken. 
The company had^no rea.son to expect a .strike would be called at that time. 
It had a right to believe that the vote would be taken as instructed by the 
heads of the organizations at the time, and that then, after the vote had been 
taken, then notice would be servetl on the company and it would be given oppor- 
tunity to say what it wanted to jlo ; but it was not given that opportunity, and 
the strike was just hs much of a surprise to the company as It was to a great 
many of the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the employment of men to take the places of 
those who went on the strike, were bonuses or rewards of any kind given or 
promised? 

Mr. Markham. To the Individual men? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 
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Mr. Markham. Xo. They were given some bonuses in the wny of free <*om- 
missary services, ns testified a few moments ago ; paid the regular wages, and, 
for a time, wcire given the free commissary services. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were any promises made of rewards if the men 
would stay a certain time in the employment of the company — say, six months 
or fi yenr? 

Mr. Markham. No, no ; absolutely not. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Were the agents that were employing these men, 
^ far as you know, or have you heard, whether they made promises of any 
kind to the men that if they stayed in the service a certain length of time they 
would re<.‘eive a bonus? 

Mr. Markham. Each man was required to sign a contract — an application 
for employment that set forth the conditions of employment, and whether any- 
thing was promised outside of that by the labor-employment agents or other 
men of course I have no means of knowing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you a copy of that contract with you? 

Mr. Markham. I have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you just put that in the record? 
lilr. Markham. I was looking for it, and will be glad to file it with the com- 
mission. 

(Witness submitted application blank referre<i to. It appears at the end of 
this subject, marked “Markham Exhibit No. 3.’’) 

Commissioner O’CConnkll. This is the point — one of the points — that I have 
in mind in this contract: It says f reads] : “As a condition to receiving any 
wages I agree to continue at least 30 days in such employment unless sooner 
discharged by the company, and no wages are to be payable to me if I volun- 
tarily leave my employment within that period.” 

Mr. Markham. You see, we were furnishing those men frw transportation, 
paying out a good deal of money for transportation and getting them in New 
York, for example, and paying, for example, the Pennsylvania or the Brie 
$18 or $20 apiece to got them to Chicago, and we wanted some assurance and 
some guaranty that they were going to rcimdn in our employ a certain length 
of time after we got them. If j^ou pl(‘aso, that may Ijave been a bonus. If it 
was, it wjis a necessary one. We were not in a p<).sition to choose. We had to 
fill tlie phiccs of some 0,0(X) men, and we had to got thorn wherever we could 
Commissioner O’Conne].)^. This reads further [reading] : “And no wages are 
to be payable to me if I voluntarily leave my employment within that period.” 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose an employee’s transportation was 
only $5 or $10, and he earned $100 in a month. Yhm say you w(»uld not — —— 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). Oh, no; we would Imve treated him fairly as 
we always do. I ’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. TTnd(‘r this contract he would not have the right to 
ask for It? 

Mr. Markham. Probably not; but he would have hvM'n treated fairly. In 
many cases we paid the money for the time occupied <n coming under contract 
and then sent them back to their homes because claims were made that the con- 
ditions had been misrepresented to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wer$ the employment agents Instructed to notify 
those seeking employment that there was a^trike on the road? 

Mr. Markham. They were. I think you will find that document bus that 
provision in it. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there Ix'en published in some of the reixjrts 
or the annual reports of the company, the statement, I tnk^ it, of yourself 
to tlie board of directors, or of the board of directors to the stockholders 
quoting, in your annual reports, the cost of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. I do not recall of our making any such figure. The increase 
in expenses and some reductions tn earnings wer^ accounted for by reason of the 
conditions following the strike ; but I know of no attempt hifVlng been made to 
determine the exact cost of it 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Has the strike been adjusted? Is it still o*?*? 

Mr. Markham. I believe it is still on. We do not hear of It any more, sir- 
have not for a long time. If you mean, it has never been called off, Mr O’Con- 
nell, it has never been called off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean, there has never been any settlement? 

Mr. Markham. No. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Are there not a number of directors on tl\e so-called 
Harrlman lines — the Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, etc. — wlio are also 
directors of the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Mabkham. Why, I think at the time of the strike there were two or three 
common directors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t It commonly rumored or understood at least 
that there were personal representatives of Mr. Harrimnn on the directorate of 
the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Mabkham. Well, you know, the Union Pacific owns a very large block of 
stock in the Illinois Central and has a representation on the board. There is 
no question about that. ‘ 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they are very closely associated, at least in a 
financial way? 

Mr. Markham. No; they have common directors, but there is no relation 
between the companies, financial or otherwise. The Illinois Central is operated 
entirely separately from the Union Pacific, and the finances are handled entirely 
separate. There is no connection at all in their operation, and it conducts its 
business and handles its finances just as separately as the Union Pacific and 
the Atchison or the Union Pacific and the North Western or any other line. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the handling of the business, I take it, the Illi- 
nois Central would, where it was just as convenient, at least, direct or exchange 
its business with the Harriman lines in preference to some other line? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. Yes; surely, but 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). You would send freight over the 
Harriman lines, preferably to the Santa Fe, to San Francisco? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes ; but the situation is .such that it is to its interest to do it. 
The Illinois Central runs out to Omaha and connects there with the Union 
Pacific. Handling the busine.ss with the Union Pacific gives the Illinois Central 
the long haul. In the case of the Southern Pacific, at the time that the two lines 
were operating by the same management, we connected with them at Now 
Orleans and got the long haul by taking the business to New Orleans and deliv- 
ering it to the Southern Pacific for certain territory. It was to the interest of 
the Illinois Central to do it ; and then, besides, there was this friendly interest 
that grows out of this relation — out of the ownership of a large block of the 
Illinois Central stock by the Union Pacific. But that is not reciprocal. It hap- 
pens to be to the Interest of the Union Pacific to deal more favorably with .some 
of the other lines than with the Illinois Central, r am looking at you, Mr. 
Al.shton [smiling]. ” 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you. of course, that you never had 
any as.sociatlon or conferences or correspondence that you recall with the 
officials of the Union Pacific or of the Southern Pacific with regard to the 
causes of the strike on the Harriman lines proper? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; I know very little about them, sir. Our hands were so 
full, sir, at the time that we did not have time to consider anything but our 
troubles. We let them take care of their own. 

Commissioner O’Connele. Were your relations with the shopmen under their 
contractual relations i>erfe<*tly harmonious up to the time the strike occurred? 

Mr, Markham. I think so. 

Commla.sioner O’Connell (continuing). In tjmes gone by? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think as harmonious as those of any other railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garret.son would like to ask you a few 
questions. , 

CQmmI.ssloner Garbetson. You statenl a moment ago, Mr. Markham, that the 
real underlying reason of the attitude of your company was the fear of placing 
l)ower in the hands of a few men ? 

Mr. Mabkham. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I.s it your opinion that it is more dangerous to 
place the power of representing the employees of a corporation like your own in 
the hands of a feu^ men than it is to place the handling of a property in the 
hands of one or two or three men? 

Mr. Mabkham. Most decidedly. 

Commissioner Garbetson. For what reason? 

Mr. Markham. For the reason that you have more power. You can exercise 
your power in so many different directions. If you please, If I might answer 
the question fully, I would say that If you were to give me control of all the 
railw'ays of the United States to-day there would be some limitations on the 
powers that I c*ould exercise — limits placed on the exercise of powers by law, by 
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custom, by usage, by everything — the laws of society. But If you place luo in 
the attitude or position of a labor leader with absolute control, so far as any 
one man can enjoy such control, it would be more dangerous, because I could 
exercise that power in an entirely different way. I would not be answerable to 
the same laws, the same regulations, the same conditions, as the man. who 
exercised power as the owner or controller of the property. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. Is the man who represents labor of a weaker moral 
fiber or more of a lawbreaker than the man that represents a corporation? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t think so as a rule, sir ; but he is not answerable to the 
same tribunals as the other man is. 

Commissioner Garri.tson. Whether he is answerable to the same tribunals, is 
he not answerable to the same moral tribunals? 

Mr. Markham. They ought to answer to the same; ought to he no difference. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, do they? 

Mr. Markham. I am afraid not. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your opinion, which would suffer the most if 
they did answer to the same tribunals? 

Mr. Markham. That is too purely a hypothetical question for me to try tr) 
answer. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t mean that the morals are hypothetical? 
According to the testimony that has been given before this commission by all 
the representatives of all the great financial groups of the country tlie average 
man handling an industrial corporation or transportation corporation Is abso- 
lutely unhampered by his board of directors. He is absolute. Is there, in your 
opinion, a greater incentive for a man who stood as the representative of the 
labor men on a property like this to administer that power less intelligently 
and less honestly than the other man? 

Mr. Markham. That would dei>end upon the man so much. It would depen<! 
upon the various processes by which he reached that particular position which 
he occupies. There Is a great deal of theory In answering that question, too. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is a little like the porter testified yesterday ; it 
depends on the man? 

Mr. Markham. It depends on the man ; yes. Now, let’s take — since you are 
discussing that question and we are silting around a table, as it were — let’s 
take my own case. You know .something of my history — of how I came up to 
the 

Commissioner Garretv^on (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Markham (continuing). To the. Illinois Central. I think you know that 
I liave not forgotten yet how to talk the language of tlie men still in the ranks. 
Now, I have the same sympathetic feeling toward tlie men occupying the subor- 
dinate positions that I over had and the .same desire to have pleasant relations. 
But my attitude toward the men 

Commissioner Gai{RETson (interrupting). Well, hut are you les.s honest or 
more honest than when you shovele<l coal on the dock at Tucson? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t think I have changed much. I think I Imve kept my 
principles the same now as then. , 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, if two men starte<i on the same basis from 
that same point and one traveled up through labor unionism and the other up 
in the corporation service, what agencies would tend to make one man less 
dependable? • 

Mr. Markham. Wliy, it would depend figain on tlie man. There in no answer 
to a question like that. It is like the question. Is it a good thing to send a boy 
to college? • 

Commissioner Garretson. Take your personal illustration of a moment ago. 
Had you got turned into the other channel, would ^ou have b?en less dependable 
as the officer of a labor union than you are as" the president of a railway 
company ? 

Mr. Markham. I would have been less dependable for the reason that my 
responsibilities would have been different, pefhaps. It depends on whom you 
hold him responsible to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that a hypothetical question, wdiom^you hold 
them to? 

Mr. Markham. Perhaps 

Commissioner Gariustson (interrupting). .^Vre your responsibilities greater to 
stockholders than they are to a man who places simply his trusts and Interests 
in your hands? 
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Mr. Mabkham. But; my dear sir, our responsibilities are not confined to re- 
sponsibilities to the stockliolder. We serve at least quasi-public institutions 
when we serve the railroads of this country, and we have a duty to the public 
and a duty to all the people. Why, on the Illinois Central Itallroad, we have 
fifty or sixty thousand employees. So it Is not a fact that we have not just as 
much interest in those men on a good many considerations as our stockholders, 
and the owners of the property; and there is the question of service to the 
public and giving good service to the public. I have the three considerations. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, if the control was absolute of all of the m«‘n 
who served the Illinois Central Railway Co. and was veste<l in one man’s 
hands * 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). May I differentiate between the different kinds 
of men; and so far ns the organization of which you yourself are a member, 
they are run by high-class men, and that as long as they are run by that class 
of men none of the things will happen that I am afraid of, but I am not so 
sure of other organizations outside of the railroad service, and it is that I am 
afraid of and not those that are purely and simply railroad men. 

Commissioner Garretson. But on the question of this responsibility, if one 
man had the absolute control of all of the men who serveil the Illinois Central, 
the thing you fear, would he owe leas to this same clientele? 

Mr. Markham. He might not owe less, but he would give h‘ss. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not know; there comes your theory again ; it deperals on 
the man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, in fact, your attitude is really based on your 
distrust of men instead of your distrust of the man because he Is an official 
of a local uuiou? 

Mr. M^cYrkham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And consecpiently you distrust the otlier agents of 
a corporation in the same degi’ee if the interests differ in the same degree? 

Mr. Markham. I go largely on my experience in the past with such organiza- 
tions as the old Knights of Labor and the American Railway Union; wherever 
they have attempted to control the interests, I mean the result has been bad In 
tlie past, and I am afraid it will be in the future. 

Commissioner Garretson. Let me ask you one qui^tion: Have you read 
Trldon’s (?) New Unionism? ^ 

Mr. Markham. No. 

(Jomniissioner Garretson. Is it not a‘fact lluit every laboring man, if lie 
would hear the document which you presented here this morning, in which you 
say they have a right to act in common with the company, would cease to be a 
class organization man and would immwllately bocoino a member of an in- 
dustrial organization comprising every class that Is on the pay roll of the rail- 
road, for Instance? 

Mr. Markhaai. I should hope so; I would' not want to sfvte it as a fact. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a classic that Debs could not have i>ro- 
duced? ‘ 

Mr. Markham. What do you mean by that? 

Commissioner Garretson. An api^eal to every man who labors to make com- 
mon cause with every other man who labors for .the same employer? 

Mr. Markham. It is bound to add t/> the ilangers, that sort of organization. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is the danger to the corporation? 

Mr. Markham. No; It is tlie danger to /he interests of tliis country as well 
as to ‘‘the well-being of the companies, not only the corporation but the stock- 
holders of the corporation and the people who dei^nd on the coriioratlon for 
transportation facilities. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlio is the country? 

Mr. Mabkham. The people. 

(Commissioner Gaiuietson. How many of tliose people are laboring men? 

Mr. Mabkham. A very large number, but they do not all belong to labor 
unions, though. , . 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not talking about unions, but laboring men. 
In regard to the consistency of the railway company’s position, you used this 
phrase, that your attitude was that having agreements with several 

Mr. Mabkham (interrupting). Nine In the federation, and we had agreements 
with seven. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Having agreements with seven of 
those organizations you could not deal during the life of those agreements ; Is 
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It not a fact that in every agreement you liuve you always deni for its revision 
during its life, and that the 30-day notice is not a notice to terminate, but for 
revision ? 

Mr. Mabkham. We were objecting to dealing with men win) had nothing to 
do with the agi*eeraents we were working under. We said we were willing 
to meet with the men who made the agreement and discuss tlie (luesticm witii 
them, but did ol)ject to meeting the ones tlmt had nothing to do witli it. 

Commissioner Gaiiretkon. 1 am not dealing with the facts that oc<Mirred, but 
with your statement; your statement was tliat you canid not deal with them 
during the life of the agi-eement. The fact is, you deal with every organiza- 
tion you have an agreement with, during its life? 

Mr. Markham. I admit that, but with the qualification that we are dealing 
always with the men who make the agreements and not folks on tin* oidside 
that have nothing to do with it. 

Commissioner Caiuu’.tson. There are <‘as(‘s where you liave done the oppo- 
site? 

Mr. MarkuAxM. I deny that. 

Commissioner (lAKiurrsoN. Are* you sure? 

Mr. Markham. Yes, sir; so far as my Inforination goes. 

(commissioner (J vrkctsox. So far as your information goes? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Carkktson. Is it not a fact that when youi- agreements were 
separate with the Onha* of Railwav (^fierks and the Rrotherhofxl of Railway 
Trainmen that they desired to make a joint jigreement, and that ji joint agree- 
ment was arranged and bectime eitective at tlie date of tlie termination of the 
old ones? 

Mr. Markham. I do not say it is not a fact, bnt I do not know\ 

Commissioner CfARUKTsoK. That course was imrsued by the company in that 
case? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know. 

Commissioner Cakiutson. You are not preparetl to say you did not? 

Mr. Markham. No; I say that I do not know. 

Commissioner Cakretson. Again, is it not a fact tlmt your company formerly 
Imd a joint agreement with the Rndherhood of Locomotive Engineers and with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen? 

Mr. Markham, Maybe we did ; I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretso'.v. And on notice of a desire from tliose two organiza- 
tions to terminate the joint agreemoiTt that you n(‘gotlated with the two 
separate organizations? 

Mr. Markham. Well, the joiiu agreement was never changed from. I have 
tried to explain that we put them in a general elass when we came to discuss 
these matters. I am not saying that we would not be willing to-morrow to 
meet a joint committee, but what wv. were askiMl to do in this other matter was 
entirely different from what we were askecl to <lo with regard to the engineers 
and firemen or the other trainmen. 

CJommissloner Gakretson. The only phase of it T was interested in was the 
attitude your comi)any occupied. 

Mr. Markham. I <lo not see that there is anything Inconsistent in the two 
attitudes. . 

Commissioner Gabretson. Now, in regj^nl t<» umlerstandings between the 
Illinois (Central and the other portions of the Ilarriman lines, you testified 
that there had been no — I don’t want ^o go too far — Jlid you testify there had 
been any correspondence on tbe sul)je<*t with the ofiicials of other Harri^ian 
I»roperties? , 

Mr. Markham. I was asked if there was correspondence with Mr. Krutt- 
sclmitt on the subject, and I said 1 did not know. Since going back to the 
office this noon T have looked it np and found that there was no correspond- 
ence. The files do not show any coinmiinlcatioiy^ with Mr. Kruttschnitt before 
the strike or afterwards affecting questions of iR)licy goverfiing the strike. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Was tliere any with the general managers or 
presidents of indei>endent properties, the U. P. or S. P., either East oik West? 

Mr. Markham. Before the strike? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr, Markham. There was probably some correspondence — not that I had 
but that took plac*e between other officials of the company, with reference to 
what was happening in different sections of the country. 
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Commissioner Garretson. All three of the higher officials of the lUinola 
Central, the president, vice president, and general manager, came from 
Harriman lines, did they not? 

Mr. Markham. I would not 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Yourself from the Southern Pacific, 
Mr. Parks from the Union Pacific, and Mr. Foley from the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Markham. I would not say that I came from the Southern Pacific; I 
was six years out of the business. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you were made on the Southern Pacific? 

Mr. Markham. That is true. 

Commissioner Gaukkt.son. Was there any understauding brought by those 
officials in regard to the attitude of the corponitions from which they came 
as to the course to be pursued? 

Mr. Markham. I do not think so. I do not think the fact that these three 
men hapjioned to be in (be employ of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
at any time had anything to do with the conduct of this strike. 

Commissioner Garretson. It might explain this, might it not, that If the 
same attitude was pursued by the companies with which they had had their 
experience, that was followed by them here, it would show at least a coordina- 
tion of thwuglit? 

Mr. Markham. If there had been no attempt on the Southern Pacific to 
amalgamate the five shoi> crafts or metal crafts and the attempt was made 
on the Illinois Central, its attitude would have been the same. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a fact that on the Southern Pacific, that 
company went to the extent of submitting to the demands of the different 
organizations rather than meet them jointly? 

Mr. Markham. I have heard of that. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that that was later than the date of the 
Illinois Central strike? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that the company abandoned that position? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

C(»mmlssioner Garretson. And did meet with them In settlement of the 
questions? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; but that did not have a thing in the world to do with 
the policy of the Illinois Central in dealing with the same questions. 

(Vanmissioner Garret.son. It only shows a continu()as line of thought. 

Mr. Markham. lam hardly willing’ to agree to that, that it showed a con- 
tinuous line of thought. 

Commissioner Garretson. You call it a detached line? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made some reference to the testimony given 
by K. E. Clark, a former executive of the Order of Railway Coudu(!tors and 
Mr. P. H. Morrissey, formerly an executive of the Rrotherliood of Railway 
Tiainmen, in regard to indei)endent action by their organizations; are you 
aware of the fact that those two men — are you familiar with the articles of 
federation that exist between them? 

Mr. Markham. Only in a general way. 

Commis.sioner Garretson. Are ' you aware of the fact th.at notwithstanding 
the testimony you read, Clark and^ Morrissey are the men who wi’ote those 
articles of federation and who championed them strongly? 

Mr. Markham. I would be Inclined ^to argue they were right in 1894 and 
wrong now ; but It would depend on the side of the question yon took. 

Commissioner,. Garretson. And you would grunt the right of another to 
think that they were wrong In 1894 and right now? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You know the school into which Mond.ssey has 
graduated since that time, th^ pursuit he follows at the present time? 

Mr. Markham. 1 think he Is a railroad official to-day. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; dealing with the wage question on the other 
side o^the table than the one he used to? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the formation of committees here 
In Illinois, I think you made the statement, Mr. Markham, that for the pur- 
l>ose8 of this healing you would admit that such committees were probably 
formed ; I am not misquoting you In that? 

Mr. Markham. What committees do you refer to? 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. This committee that waited on Gov. Deneen. 

Mr. Mabkham. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You disclaimed definite knowledge, but I think 
you used the expression “for the purposes of the hearing,” you would admit 
that such was done? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If it is legitimate — and you stated that it was a 
perfectly legitimate purpose In your opinion? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. If it is a legitimate purpose to combine all of the 
elements that servo a railway conmany and to utilize them and use them on 
behalf of the railway company in determining the rates that shall obtain in a 
State and to utilize them to influence the authorities of the State, is it less 
legitimate for those men to come together on their initiative and u.se (he .same 
influences for their own benefit, as between themselves and the company? 

Mr. Markham. It is altogether a question of the exercise of power wisely or 
unwisely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ethically one is as legitimate as the other? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; I do not know of any objection to it ethically. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then it becomes a question of the interests in- 
volved? 

Mr. Markham. A question of fact. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Then th(*re can be no inconsistency in the men do- 
ing this, if they are ul)lo to do it? 

Mr. Markham. Not the slighH^st in the world. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y'ou made the statement that you could not afford — 
I am not quoting exactly, hut the piiri)ose — you imule the statement that the 
c()mi)jiny could not, alTord to deal with this federated committee, because the 
act of conferring with tliem would in itself be a recognition of the right of the 
men to form such federation? 

IMr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can there he any question of their right to do it? 

Mr. Markham. You know better than anybody else — what I mean is as to 
the practical side of the question ; when yon oik'o let a body of men like that 
get inside of the door and begin dis('iissing the question with them, then the 
difficulty in getting rid of tlic question is hanler than if yon maintained your 
position from tlie start. , 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you do not mean to question the right of the 
men to form such federation, if they are able to do it? 

Mr. Markham. Oh, no; we simply deny the facd they were able to do it <m tlie 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Commissioner Garretson. Practically speaking, I guess you demonstrated 
that. 

Mr. Markham. I guess so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a fact tlial exactly sucli cfuuhinations 
exist among the dltTc'rent railways at the present tfmo? 

Mr. Markham. Not tlmt I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson. And for exactl,v the same purpose — tlie exercise of 
power? 

Mr. Markham. Not that I know of. • 

Omimissionor Garretson. What about a certain committix' that exists? 

Mr. Mabkham. What committee do yon refer to? 

Commissioner Garretson. I will refer, first, to tlie committee on legisriation 
that represents 97 per cent of the railways of this continent* Is there not such 
a one In existence? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(Commissioner Gahretson. That deals with the legislation as applied to trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

(Jommissionor Garretson. Is It formed for the purpose of gaining legislation 
that is undesirable? • 

Mr. MarivHam. No, sir; it is formed for the purpose of freventiug legislation 
not desired. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But gaining that which is desirable? 

Mr. Mabkham. Gaining that which Is constructive and desirable. 

Ooramissloner Gabbetson. And the federation then would work to gain that 
which would be desirable to them? 
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Mr. Mabkham. They are doing that all the time, and there Is no question of 
the right of the men to do that ; it is being done all over tlie United States and 
the world. 

. Commissioner Garrktson. And they have taken their cards out of the em- 
ployees’ books for doing tliut? 

Mr. Makkham. I am not so sure about that. The employees may have gotten 
some cards and Instructions from them. 

Commissioner Garbetson. We have all been in the school of experience for 
some time. 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take it in dealing with wagest'; is not the same plan 
followed territorially? There are three associations in existence that deal for 
all of the large railway institutions, with possibly one or two exceptions? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The Western and the Eastern and the South- 
eastern? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. The collective system of dealing has bet'ii forced on 
them by the organizations, as I understand It. 

Commissioner Garretson. What method is used? 

Mr. Markham. Militant insistence. 

Commissioner Garretson. That only made it easier for men to deal in a 
bunch than one man alone? 

Mr. MARKHAAf. I am not arguing about the reasons, but the facts. The or- 
ganizations have insisted on the collective system of bargaining and Insisted 
on the railroads corning and dealing with them at one time and dividing up 
the territory as you have Indicated. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what that gi’ow out of? 

Mr. Markham. I do not know the real reason ; I would be glad to have you 
tell me. 

Comnussioner Garretson. In dealing with the wage question Is it not true 
that the organizations were confronted for 10 years with the situation de- 
scribed by a general manager who admitted that they should have more money, 
but that he could not afford to spring the raise on his competitors. When 
they admitted that f(>r a series of years tiien they concludetl to be put against 
their competitors’ conditions. 

Mr. Markham. I have no criticism to offer of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. But the fact remains that ‘die very thing you fear; 
that Is, the underlying reason — not tlicf excuse for your attitude — that it is 
done by the employers right along in various directions, but you fear it when 
It is done by the men? 

Mr. Markham. It is only done by the companies in dealing with organiza- 
tions stronger than them. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the legislative idea? 

Mr. Markham. It is a matter of community of Interestic, if you are speaking 
now of the legislative program between the men and the railroad companies. 

Commissioner Garrktsoni Is there not the same community of interests in 
every employee of tJie Illinois Central Railway Co. when It comes to dealing 
wdth the question of whetiier he believes lie receives an equitable wage and Is 
permitted to work under equitable' conditions? 

Mr. Markham. I think .so. 

Commissioner Gaiu;etson. You made the statement a moment ago that you 
thought because your cause was so JusJ there would he no strike. If you 
admik, as you liave now, the right of the men to do this thing, was your cause 
so just when you contended against them? 

Mr. Mai:kham. What do you mean by admitting the right? I said if they 
wanted to come together and do tlie thing on the outside they had the right 
to come to us, but we had the right to deny that request. You are dealing again 
with a question of theory In asking me if I thought the men had the right to 
enter into that combination. I am not denying Uiat, but I am not admitting 
they are right when they do It. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is It not confusing the u.se of right and power? * 
You admit they hav^ the right, but question their power? 

Mr. Markham. I admit they have the right, but do not admit that they are 
right when they come to us and went to the point of calling a strike on this 
railroad for the puri>ose of enforcing that right 

Commissioner Garretson. The right to combine, then, as you look at it, is 
like this: You will assert that In can*ying out the business of these various 
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combinations with which your company la connected, that they have the right 
to do these things as far as they have tlie power to do them? 

Mr. Mabkham. And as far as they may be legally permitted to do so, but 
only so far as they can do It without injury to anyone else; there are lots of 
“buts” in it 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It la not a question of injuring some one else 
always? 

Mr. Mabkham. No, sir; but when It becomes a question of morals or ab- 
stract right or wrong I think It comes in It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The legal limitations probably exist for all con- 
cerned in the same degree? 

Mr. Mabkham. I doubt that ; I do not think so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You read a decision by a certain judge prefaced 
by the statement that a very large element criticized the courts. In that 
statement by the judge, if I heard It correctly, he made the statement that he 
did not know what the strike was for and he doubted if anyone else did. Am 
I quoting correctly? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think that is substantially what he said. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. He then proceedetl to read the men a lecture on 
listening to outsiders and reviewed the whole cjise from his standpoint, al- 
though he asserted that he did not know anything about it, and then proceeded 
to advise them what to do. Was not any man who was an international officer 
of the organization or any man Avho was a chief officer of a corporation an 
outsider? 

Mr. Mabkham. I hold no brief for the judge, and I was merely reading into 
the record his statement that had reference to a matter we were calhul upon 
to give an opinion on. As I say, I hold no brief for the judge, and I would 
much prefer not to enter Into a discussion of it 

Commissioner GAKiiETSON. I am speaking of the \vay the law is followed. 
You referred to what w'as the legal limitation on the company, but not on the 
men. How many men would read with aii unbiased mind that dissertation by 
the judge and not have a tendency to criticize the courts? 

Mr. Mabkham. I do not know ; I could not answer that question. 

Commissioner (tarkp:tson. I would like to have figures on tJVc subject, but I 
suppose you can not refer me to any? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Commissioner GABRET'^^ON. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Afshton would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Atshton. Just a question, Mr, Markham. I understood in 
your written statement that there were nine organizations in this fefleratlon 
of crafts, nine different crafts, and that with seven of those a*afts you had 
what were known as agreements or schedules or contracts? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. How were those contracts made with those different 
crafts? 

Mr. Mabkham. They were made In the usual manner tluit obtains In making 
labor contracts; meetings were held between the officers of the C'ompany and 
the officers of the organization and the ordinary form of contract worked out 
and entered into. I have, for .example, hel-e, an agreement with the machin- 
ists, a contract that was made on October 8, 1009. There was present at that 
meeting Mr. Rhoderick, Mr. Malloy, Mr. Rotlgers, and others. Mr. Rhoderick 
was chairman, and these other mer^from Burnside, Clinton, Alton, McC/omb, 
Water Valley, Waterloo, and so on. All points on the road were repressnteti. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Representatives of the workmen, who enteretl into 
that contract representing the entire crufts on y6)ur system? 

Mr, Mabkham. Yes; as I understand it, there was. 

Commissioner Aishton. And those delegates that attended that meeting or 
convention at which this agreement was enter.ed into were elected by the men 
of the different crafts on tlie railroad? ^ 

Mr, Mabkham. That is my understanding. 

Commissioner Aishton. To represent them at this meeting? • 

Mr, Mabkham. Representatives of the men from the different shops at the 
different points on the line. 

Commlsslonr O’Connell. Does that contract contain the signatures of the 
delegates for the men? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 
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Commissioner Aishton. And that contract contains what you have stated the 
30-day clause? 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; the 30-day clause I read into the record a short time 
# 30 . . 

Commissioner AisHTo^i. You had similar contracts with the seven different 
crafts, seven of the nine crafts that made this other request on you? 

Mr. Markham. Similar contracts to those that were reached and arrived at 
in the same way. 

CJommissioner Aishton. How do you estimate the value of such a contract, 
Mr. Markham? Is it covered by a bond or by any financial obligation if it is 
broken, or is it as a matter of good faith as between tile two contracting par- 
ties? 

Mr. Markham. You eliminate the element of good faitli and there is nothing 
left to it. 

Commissioner Aishton. Good faith in making that contract is the entire 
value of that contract to a transportation company? 

Mr. Markham. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Aishton. And is the only thing that insures a continuation of 
service for the 30 days? 

Mr. Markham. That is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Markham, you said, I think, in your oral testi- 
mony, or read out of some document, that in the 12 months previous to the 
calling of this strike there was an advance in compensation given the men in 
the mechanical department of your road amounting to .$428,188? 

Mr. Markham. I read that ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was that advance in compensation made as a result 
of the negotiations between these committees representing tlie men and these 
organizations? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your company? 

iiTr. Markham. And under contract similar to thl.s. There was an advance 
made, I think, through that same perlo<l to the machinists’ wages contract still 
in force to that effect. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the committee’s request made by this federation 
of nine crafts was a different personality, that is, different persons than the 
peoiiie that executed these contracts with you? 

Mr. Markham. Entirely different; the officers werd^ different. 

(V)mmissioner Aishton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

('hairmau Walsh. Commi.ssioner Ballard would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just one question. Your road luis agreements, en- 
ters into agreements and contracts with the four orders known as the railroad 
orders; that is, the conductors and engineers and firemen and brakemen? 

Mr. Markham. Ye.s. 

(’ommissioner Ballard. And those men, as I understapd it, do work for the 
railroads and for the railroads only? ‘ 

Mr. Markham. Yes. , 

( knumissioner Ballard. And any negotiations you make with those repre- 
sentatives of those orders are made purely from the railroad standpoint? 

Mr. Markham. Absolutely. • 

Commissioner Ballard. Now, these other clafts that you spoke of, for in- 
stance, take the machinists, the machinists which work for your railroad might 
not have the power of controlling the machinists’ organizations of the country, 
and therefore the machinists organizatlof.3 of the country might force the rail- 
road* machinists to demands which would not be proper for a railroad, but 
might be prevailing in an injjlustry ; that is one reason that could be given? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. To make that a little plainer, what we object to is get- 
ting mixed up in quarrels with those outside of the railroad service becau.se 
there was a strike in a machine shop somewhere else. For instance, I use the 
illustration of the K«aldwln Locdmotive Works. That is one thing. If there is 
a strike in the Baldwin Locomotive Works we do not want to be prevented 
from e^j^jrcising the right or privilege of buying engines from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and, after buying them, having the machinists in our em- 
ploy say there is a strike in the Baldwin shops and they shall not work on 
these locomotives. It is through this larger organization, more powerful or- 
ganization that I speak of, that it would come about under that System B^edera- 
tlon being In a position to exercise that power. 
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Commissioner Ballaiid. Then you fool those various unions should have so- 
called railroad unions separate from others so that the railroads would treat 
with those probably without serious difficulty? 

Mr. Markham. We do that. We have done that for years. We have 
trouble in dealing with them. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you advise — excuse me — would you advise the 
railroad corporations of this country to disintegrate the large organizations 
that they have been brought into and resolve back into the small organizations 
that existed originally? 

Mr. Markham. No j it would not be an economical proposition to do it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why do you feel that the workmen ought to do that? 

Mr. Markham. Because, through organization of the railroad employees, tlie 
railroads of tlie country serve the people of the country, the commerce of the 
country, more economically and more efficiently. 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn’t it true that the labor organizations wliere they 
work together more efficiently serve the inteia^sts of lal)or and conseciuently the 
interests of the country? 

Mr. Markham. I am not sure of that ; no. I am not sure that the interests 
are concurrent in a case of that kind. But what we are afraid of is the unwis(‘ 
exercise of power that it would give to such an organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have heard several times some very commendatory 
statements regarding Brother Garretsori’s organization and .some others; have 
you found that the dependubflily of the men of those organizations is gi-eater 
than among the machinists, the blacksmiths, or boiler maker.s, or shop organi- 
zations? 

Mr. Markham. Well, we had in this strike of ours, we had these organiza- 
tions go out in defiance of the orders of their grand ofiicers. They went out 
before the strike was authorized or called, and they refused to go hack when 
their grand officers tried to get them to go hack. I have never known of a ca.se 
of tliat kind on the other side, that they did not discipline their men, and disci- 
pline them severely for doing it. And I have known of some cases — I do not 
know of any of the.se men that have been discli)lined for what they did to us. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not true that there has been a policy of the 
railroad corporations toward the brotherhood or that at least permitted a more 
thorough organization among them than has been the case with the shop organi- 
zation, more easily? 

Ml*. IMarkham. We have never <leMied the right on the Illinois Central, .so 
far as my knowledge goes, to anyone, to the shopmen to organize. We liave 
never refused to treat with them in i)recisely the same manner we treat with 
the other organizations. I hold no brief for the other railroads of the country, 
and I can not speak for them. 

C«)mmissioiier Lennon. Have you in your past exiicrience, Mr. Markham, with 
the agreements witly these other organizations, leaving out for the present the 
brotherhoods — have you found them more loyal to their agreement.s 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). To each other, you,menn? 

Comml.ssioner Lennon. Like the machinists, the boiler makers, or other or- 
ganizations? 

Mr. Markham. No. That is what led to this strike. 

Commissioner Lennon. No; prior to this strike, in the years gone by. prior 
to the strike. * 

, Mr. Markham. My experience goes hack a good many years to the time when 
I was on the Southern Pacific, and nicre was a lot of trouble witli these^ other 
organizations, with iiuilpient strlko.s. If I recall, we had (he-men on a strike at 
a certain point l)ecause the pay car was 12 hours Jate. They are not as respon- 
sible organizations as the other.s, and yet. notwithstanding that, the railroads 
have dealt with them along tlie same lines. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are they less responsible because of not being of as 
good character, or is it because of the fact fhat their environments are such 
that complete organization Is more difficult? 

Mr. Markham. It is not a question of coinpletene.ss of the organization. They 
have had that. 

Cornmi.ssloner Lennon. They have? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; quite as complete, according to my Information, as any 
of the trainmen or englnemen’.s organizations. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 
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Chairman Wal8h. Is there anything else you care to submit that has not 
been covered by the questions? If so, you may do it now. 

Mr. Markham. You asked me for certain information before I left 
^Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Markham. And I h%ve prepared during the noon hour a little memoranda 
covering those points. 

You asked about the agencies through which we obtalneil our men. We 
obtain practically all of our new force through the Pinkerton National Detec- 
tive Agency, Waddell & Mahon Corporation, Thiel Detective Service — very few 
men from the last, the first three — Furlong Secret Service Co., Mooney & 
Boland Agency, National Secret Service, Model Labor Agency, Michael T.abor 
Agency. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Those were agencies you secured your guards 
from ? 

Mr. Markham. No ; the agencies we secured our men from. 

Commissioner Garrethon. You mean your 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). To work in the shop. 

Commissioner Garketson. Workmen? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Those are all detective agencies. 

Mr. Markham. I know they are, but they are men who engage in gathering 
up men and that sort. They did not get all of them, but during the first of the 
trouble we rec'clved quite a number of men through those agencies. 

You Jisked me about the reply to a letter addressed to Mr. Foley under date 
of June 20, 1011, from the office of the federation. I can not find there is any 
reply that was made to that letter. 

You asked me to furnish a letter, dated .Tuly 12, from the fetleratlon organiza- 
tion. We have made careful search of our files and do not find any such letter 
was received from the fe<leration. 

Tlien you asked again for copies of letters in which the company Insisted on 
being glv(.‘n 30 days’ notice. The letter was addressed to Mr. Bucknlew (?) on 
August 9 by our assistant general manager. Mr. Foley, and referring to a cir- 
cular which is attached, the circular which I read here to-day. 

You asked me then to search my files for coi>ics of conM'spondence with Mr. 
Kruttschnitt. I do not find anything either before or after the strike dealing 
with the iK)licy of preventing the strike on our respectiv(e lines. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Does that document indicate the ugoncies which 
you mentioned, and also give the number of men each of those furnished? 

Mr. Markham, No ; I can’t give you that. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the Pinkerton Agency furnish men who are to 
work as mechanics in the shop? 

Mr. Markham. Ye.s. Tliey open offices at various places and put notices 
in the newspapers calling for men, for machinists and boiler makers, or what- 
ever class of men they want, and we had our representatives at the different 
points examine the men and see that they were obtained and then they were 
forwarde<l in batches of 10 or more to points where they were neetled. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think In your document you read into the 
record you said there wa.s something like 9,000 employees that went on strike? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you ♦ give us any idea as to the number of 
workmen you employ during the time of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. Oh, no. They were coming and going all the time. We 
find, of course, great difficulty in getting the right men, the right kind of 
men, getting men that would stay. At some of the places conditions were not 
very encjouraging. There wa.4 a good deal of violence or threatened violence, 
and it wiis very difficult to keep men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could you furnish us with a statement, to come 
later, showing the qpniher of workmen in the machinists, take that, for in- 
stance, that had been employed during the time of the strike? 

Mr. Markham. That we employed after the strike was called? 

Comrafbsioiier O’Connell. After the strike occurred to take the place of the 
strikers and to keep up your force since that time. 

Mr. Markham. Well, you have some idea, Mr. O’Connell, of the way the force 
changes. I suppose that in the shop very few railroads have at the end of the 
year more than 70 or 75 per cent of the men in their employ that they had at 
the first of the year. This class of employment changes right along. It would 
be quite a task to show all the men that came into the employ and left during 
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that time. It may be of information to say that we have to-day within a 
matter of two or three hundred of the same number of employees we had 
four years ago when the strike was called. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Suppose during the year 1914 you had employed 
In your shops, you had given employment say to 25,000 workmen, had that 
many different names on your roll? 

Mr. Mabkham. It might have been, probably would have been. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or 50,000? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; I would not go as high as that, but even 25,0(X) would 
be the wildest kind of a guess, because I have no idea whether that is correct 
or not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have had some information heretofore on the 
permanency of employment, the isolation of employment; what is the number 
of men that keep coming and going to keep the positions filled? 

Mr. Mabkham. We had more or less difficulty, Mr. O'Connell, in getting 
competent men, and you see in losing the services on a railroad as old as the 
Illinois Central of all of its mechanical force, or practically all at one time, very 
few of them returning to the service, it would take a good long time to i>ick 
up competent men, and the process of weeding out was a long one, a slow one. 
But we have to-day, I am happy to say, that we have a good lot of men, and 
we are turning out good work, and we are employing as many men in the 
shops to-day as we were when the strike was called four years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your production as great now with tlu‘ sanui 
number of men as it was prior? 

Mr. MAKKHAit. I think so; yes, sir. I think our efficiency is quite as good 
to-day as it was then. 

Commissioner O'Connell. At any greater cost or any lesser cost? 

Mr. Mabkham. I sometimes think a little less cost, things are a little I>lt 
different, have a little better control of the situation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have created a better efficiency, you think? 

Mr. Mabkham. I think so. Our men tell me so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there still much employment of men going on 
and quitting of men? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; we have a very good class of men, men that have been 
with us a good long time now. Of course, changes In the force occur now 
and then as before the atrike occurred. 

Conmiissioncr O’Connell. The strike has been going on now for liow long? 

Mr. Mabkham. Nearly four years. " 

Commissioner O’C/ONNell. Four years? 

Mr. Mabkham. It will he four years on September 30. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You could not, offhand, e.stimate the number ()f 
people tliat have been employed in tlie shops in that time? 

Mr. Mabkham. No; I could not. 

Commissioner O’CoiSNELL. Would it be, a very laborious task to get from the 
laM'ords an estimate of the iininber of employees? 

Mr. Mabkham. Well, no; we can go over the simp pay rolls. It would be 
quite a task ; it would take some time to do It, but it is just a matter of clerical 
labor. If the information is desired by the commi.ssion we will be glad to fur- 
nish it. • 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. Well, jjou will let us have that? 

( See Markham Exhibit No. 1. ) 

Chairman Walsh. All of these miytters called for, I will say, that require 
preparation that you could not bring now, if you will please prepare therr> you 
will be called upon later by the secretary, because they keep a memorandum of 
what we request. * 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes; I understand that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I would like to ask do you have a permanent con- 
tract with the Pinkerton Co. for gathering these employees? 

Mr. Mabkham. Probably a letter exchange. * 

(Chairman Wat.43h. And also with the Waddell & Mahon Corporation? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; I have no reason to understand they were h^died in 
any different way. I presume they were all handled the same way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I understand Mr. Park, on account of his engage- 
ments, can not appear before this commi.ssion. 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes ; Mr. Park is on this arbitration here. 

38819*“— S. Doc. 415, 64-l--vol 10 45 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, who could appear here most conveniently to youf 
company with those contracts or with the correspondence that constituted the 
contracts? 

Mr. Markham. Why, we would be glad to file copies of the letters or con- 
tracts with you, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The reason I asked particularly if some one could bring 
them, some one in authority of whom we might ask some questions concerning 
them 

Mr. Mabkham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I might say that the commission is making a special in- 
vestigation of that subject, or has been, through e\])erL‘.s 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). And we would like to make whatever addi- 
tional investigation of that we can. 

Mr. Markham. I shall be glad to 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Could Mr. Foley come? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; Mr. Foley could do it, if tlie commission desires him to 
apixiar. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; ami bring tho.se contracts with him. 

Mr. Markham, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the al>sence of Mr. Park, I have been handed some 
questions to ask you. 

Was there complaint made on the part of the shop employees against the in- 
troduction of the so-called scientific management scheme, including piecework, 
the bonus system, and .so forth? 

Mr. Marktiam. Why, we never had any such plan on the Illinois Central 
Railroad ; never had any su(!h scheme. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no such thing? 

Mr. Markham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a complaint on the part of the employees — a 
general c(»mpluiiit — as to the organization and management of the hospital 
association? 

Mr. MAKKiiAftt There was some complaint on the part of the shopmen ; ye.s, 

Cliairman Walsh. I will go through these (piestions just as they have been 
submitted to me; they being submitted by the other side 

Mr. Markham. Yes. Let me say, however, as regards the hospital as.socia- 
tioii that the shopmen’s organization was the only one on the railroad that took 
organization olheial notice of the orga’nlzation of the hospital department or 
objected to it in any way. 

Chairman Walsh. The first question is. What suggested the organization of 
the hospital association on the. Illinois (kaitral Railroad? 

Mr. Markham. A desire to serve the employees of the railroad. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What suggested the organization of the hospital organiza- 
tion on the Ilarriinan lines? s 

Mr. Markham, '^fhe Harriman lines had the hospital association when I 
began to work for them vn 1881. That is about 34 years ago, and my mind 
does not go ba<'k 

Chairman IValsh (interrupting). Was the plan of tlie organization of the 
hospital organization taken up — on tin* present line of mauagement, I think 
!hat means — hy conference of the cyfferent railroads and made a matter of 
general railroad policy? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the hospital association organized, and what 
methods were iisqd, if any, to induce the men to join? 

Mr. Markham. It was oiganized in July, 1911. Certain men were — I think 
circulars were sent to the men outlining the basis of the organization, and they 
were — addresses were made to them at certain points — certain gatherings, and 
opportunities given ^ them to listien to reasons in support of the organization. 

Chairman Wals^i. Is it not a fact that the application blanks for employ- 
ment require the applicant to agree to pay a certain monthly rate to the associa- 
tion as Vt condition precedent to getting a po.sitlon? 

Mr. Markham. Yes; 50 cents a month is the cliarge, by the way. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the amount of the payment uniform, or determined by 
the hazard of the occupation, or salary of the emjiloyee? 

Mr. Markham. It is uniform. 

Chairman Walsh. And the scale Is just — what is the monthly charge — 50 
cents to all? 
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Mr. Mabkhalc. Fifty cents to all. 

Chairman Walsh. To all crafts? 

Mr. Markham. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. How much money does your company collect monthly 
from the men for the hospital a.ssoeiatlon? 

Mr. Markham. About $25,000— $25, (HK), or $26,000, or $27,000, depemlins on 
the number of men in the employ of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the money collected? 

Mr. Markham. De<lucted from the pay roll, 50 cents from each person. 

(Chairman Walsh. How is the a.ssociation managed? 

Mr, Markham. Managed by the chief surgeon under an organization made 
up of the managing oilicers of the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the employees permitted to have a voice in the 
management of the association and the disposition of its funds? 

Mr. Markham. The employees have no — ilo not participate in the manage- 
ment of the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Have not the employees repeatedly reipiested that the fund 
be nninaged by a board of dire(.*tors, and that employees be given rein-csenta- 
tiou on the board of directors? 

Mr. Markham. They have not. It has been our purpose to so handle the 
affairs of the organization that there would be no reason for their wanting to 
make a change, and I think up to the present time we have been very happy in 
succeeding in that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there ever been any accounting given to the em- 
ployees of the hospital association fund? 

Mr. Markham. The account is open to their representatives at any time they 
want to know about it. The funds of the hospital department are kept in a 
separate bank, and the facilities for taking care of the employees are added to 
just as fast as the accretion of the funds of the association will permit. We 
have in South Chicago, at Fifty-seventh Street, a hospital now in course of 
construction, costing three or four hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the fact in regard to providing facilities and 
services for passengers injured who have not contributed to the fund? 

Mr. Markham. If it is for the railroad, the railroad pays for the services. 
The railroad contributes to the fund the proportion used either for passengers 
or trespassers or any employee for whom it is responsible. 

Chairman Walsh. Hufve the emjdoyees any voice in the selection of the 
physicians and surgeons employed andTJutl out of the fund? 

Mr. Markham. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that physicians and surgeons employed and 
paid out of the fund are .selected by the olllcials of the company ami owe their 
loyalty to them and, as a conse<iuen(*e, are a witness for the comj)any and 
against the men who pay them and who are injured employees making claims 
for damages for per^;x>nal injuries, which are alleged to be the result of the 
negligence of the company? 

Mr. Markham. The purpose of that question Is t<i discredit the organization. 
I umlerstand those are subinitb'd 

Chairman Walsh (interruidiiig). Yes; these are submitted (piestlons. 

Mr. Markham. For the purpose of discrei'liting the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of the motive for asking the question, as to 
the i)ractice, what is the fact * 

Mr. Markham (interrupting). Tt is not true. 

Chairman Walsh. As to real est;i*te i)urchased out of the contributions of 
the employees, in whose name is Mu‘ title placed? * 

Mr. Markham. Will yow ask that question aga^n, please, '^Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. In the purchase of real estate, how is the title taken — 
the purcha.se of real estate out of this fuml? 

Mr. Markham. Real estate i)urclia.s(Ml in Chicago was taken in the name of 
Mr. Park and myself, as trustees for the employees for the*hospital department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .lust to keep the record straight. Mr. Markham, 
you say this hospital that is being built will cost three or four humi^ed thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr. Markham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where does that money come from? 

Mr. Markham. Prom this fund belonging to the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Out of the funds of the employees? 
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Mr. Markham. Oh, yes ; and the company contributes its share In the fund. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact tliat in Paducah, Ky., the property of the hos- 
l)ital association was by the Illinois Central officials in charge turned over to 
that company? 

Mr. Markham. No; it was turned over to the hospital department. The 
Illinois Central owns the land on which the building is located. Just the build- 
ing and its appurtenam*es were turned over to the Illinois Central Hospital 
Association by the employees of that section of the line who were the formers 
of the old organization and under conditions that were entirely friendly, and 
ail of that, and at less cost than under the old organization. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was that the old Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern 
system? 

IMr. Markham. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. How was the title to that property held before it was 
transferred? 

Mr. Markham. Well, the real estate Is owned by the railroad. 

CJhairman Walsh. It was — the title was in the Illinois C^entral Railroad? 

Mr. Markham. Well, or the old Chesapeake & Ohio ; I don’t know just how 
the title was ; but the railroad owns it at least. 

Chairman Walsh. And the title is in whom now? 

Mr. Markham. The title of the land still stays wIuto it was; it has not 
iR'cn changel. 

Chairman W.vlsh. And what was the value of the improveMiuMds upon the 
land? 

Mr. Markham. Now, one moment ther<i — the title now, as T recall, remains 
in the railroad company, and the hospital department, 1 think, i>ays 4 per cent 
on the agreed value for its use. 

Clntlrman AValsh. AVhat was the value of the improvement? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t remember. 

(^mirimm AA^\lsii. Approximately? 

Mr. Markham. I haven’t the slightest idea; Hcan not tell you. 

(’hairman AValrii. Is it not a fa<'t that physical examinations by the doctors 
appointed by the company and paid for out of the contributions by the em- 
ployees would afford a means of getting rhl of employees who were activ(' in 
labor unions? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t think so. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it not a fact that the physiciaf.s and surgwns are called 
to testify in behalf of the company in personal injury <‘ases and are paid hy the 
company out of tlie hosi)ital fund? 

Mr. Markham. I don’t think so. 

Chairman AValsh. Are the reports made by the examination of physicians 
and surgeons employed In the hospital association accessible to otliei* em- 
ployers ? 

Mr. Markham. How is that, again? 

Chairman Walsh. I would take that to mean, are the reports as to tin' 
physical condition of persons who have been in the hospital oikmi to other em- 
ployers? For instance, you have a physical record of an individual in your 
hospital. If you were called upon by another employer for that, would you 
furnish it to him or give him access to it? 

Mr. Markham. I think that wonhj involve a question of medical ethics. I 
would not think anything of that kind Avould be done. 

Chairman AA^\lsh. So far as you know, is there any practice concerning th[it? 

Mn. Markham. I know of none, and do not believe any such exists. 

Chairman Wai^sh. What method is used by the company to determine the 
competency of physicians arvl surgeons selected for the hospital assoclatioji? 

Mr. Markham. Our chief surgeon would have to answer for that, sir ; I could 
not tell you. 

Chairman AValsh. You don’t .know as to that? 

Mr. Markham. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it not a fact lliat tlie physicians and surgeons used by 
the ralK/ay company are paid a small sum of money yearly to make them em- 
ployees, and that their real <!omp('nsation is free transportation? 

Mr. Markham. I would not say that. There is a good deal of prestige con- 
nected with being on the roll of a railway company as its surgeon and physician. 
The transportation may be regarded as of some value, but I think the question 
of prestige is more important than anything. 
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Chairman Wat.sh. Is this froo transportation so paid c‘har^^?d against tlio 
hospital fund? 

Mr. Markham. It is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact tliat the company has a llxed sohodnle for 
operative work done by surge<)n.s, and do you believe this might not bo an in- 
ducement to impo.se unneces.sary operations upon patients by a surgeon wlio is 
not conscientious? 

Mr. Markham. That is a matter of medical detail with which I jim imt fa- 
miliar. I could not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it not a fact that in the hospital service young and 
inexperienced medicai men are employed, who secure their experience in the 
profession at the expen.so of sick and injured employees? 

Mr. Markham. ,Tust a moment, Mr. Chairman. I had a incmorandmn here 
that might be of interest on that. There 4s on our hospital staff here in Chicago, 
Dr. .John B. Murphy, professor of surgery and head of the surgical department 
of Northwestern University Medical School, and chief of surgical staff of Mercy 
Hospital, Chicago ; Dr. Arthur R. Edwards, dean of the faculty and professor 
of medicine of Northwestern University Medical S(!hool ; Dr. C. L. Mix, secre- 
tary to the faculty and professor of nervous diseases of the Northwestcnm Uni- 
versity Medical School ; Dr. L. W. Bremernian, professor of urinary diseases of 
the medical department of the University of Iowa ; Dr. R. G. Harris, consulting 
dermatologist, Cook County Hospital ; Dr. R. J. Tivnen, associate professor of 
optomology. Northwestern University Medical School, and head of the eye de- 
partment of Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 

I don’t think anyone would call those gentlemen young or inexperienced men, 
and yet the man who pays his 50 cents a month ha.s, if it is necessary — or is in a 
pfjsition to get the advtintage of an operation performed, for instance, by Dr. 
John B. IMnrphy. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell^ Will you file with us that history of the .strike tliat 
you have in book form ; 

Mr. MARKitAM. Yes; here it is. 

(The pamphlet referred to. entitled “The facts about the shoimuMi's strik(‘.“ 
was submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman WALsir. That is all. Thank you, ^fr. Markham. You will be 
permanently excused. 

Mr. Markham. ThanJ: you, genthunen. 

OJiairman Walsh. Mr. Wharton. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. 0. WHARTON. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Wharton. A. O, Wharton. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wharton. At'the present time I am president of the railway employees’ 
department of the American Federation of T.abor. 

Chairman Walsh. What is y<nir place of residence*? 

Mr. Wharton. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I take it yon were emraged, before yon were In that work, 
in some craft? • 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. ‘ • 

Dhairman Walsh. What is your tnnle? 

Mr. Wharton. Machinist. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did yon work at your business? • 

Mr. Wharton. I entered the service of the Santa Fe Railroad as niipi’mitic e 
in 1887. » 

Chairman Walsh. Just sketch briefly and concisely, please, your own activi- 
ties down to the present time, both in private employment and in railroad 
employment and as a member of a labor orgaaization. , 

Mr. Wharton. Well, in addition to making that statement, I would like to 
state that I have prepared some information which I would like to ren<l later. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Wharton. I served an apprenticeship of four years as apprentice to the 
machinist’s trade, and then was engaged or employed as a journeyman machinist 
on various railroads throughout the country up until about 1^1, when I be- 
came an officer of the International Association of Machinists, and since that 
time, and up until 1912, I was in tlio employ of the International Associa- 
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tlon of Machinists, principally engaged organizing locals of that organization 
and negotiating agreements between railway companies and employees on the 
various systems of this country. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please repeat the name of your organization? 

Mr. Whabton. This organization I now represent? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Whabton. Railway employees’ department of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe what that is, its connection with 
any local body, as well as its connection with the American Federation of Labor. 
Have you a statement which covers a large number of tlK'se matters? 

Mr. Whabton. I have. 

Cliairman Walsh. Would you prefer to submit that statement as !Mr. Mark- 
ham submitted a statement, iirst? 

Mr. Whabton. I would ; and then to answer any questions you desire to ask 
afterwards. 

(-hairnuin Walsh. Very good. You may proceed, Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wharton (reading) : “ I liave followed railroad work almost exclusively 
since entering the shops of the Atchi.son, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R., Topeka, 
Kans., in 1887 as an apprentice to the machinist’s trade. 

“ Beginning with the Knights of Labor and referring to the organization of 
the machinists, l)oiIer makers, blacksmiths, carmen, and other craft organiza- 
tions that again came into exi.stence as a result of the failure of the Knights 
of Labor, tlie organization of a system federation, composed of machinists, 
boiler makers, and blacksmiths on the Santa Fe and Union Pacific Railroads in 
1802, the strikes on both these roads in May of 1893, their successful termina- 
tion, the appearance and demise of the American Railway Union in 1893 and 
1894, the rapid growtli of the craft organizations thereafter, the appearand of 
the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees in 1900, its demise in 1903 or 
1904; the organization of the railway employees department of the American 
Federation of Labor In 1908 and its reorganization in 1912, together with the 
fact that I have had .some 15 years’ experience in negotiating agreements l)e- 
tween various railroads and the men employed by them in the mechanical de- 
partments, in my opinion, qualifies me to speak with some degree of authority 
with respect to the causes leading up to the organization of the System Fed- 
eration plan of concerted action. 

“ The very nature of the railroad industry, the orgjifilzation and system of 
supervision necessary to its successful operation, and the absolute helplessness 
of the individual are three of the principal reasons. 

“ The mileage of a railroad is divideil up into divisions. At each division 
point a force of employees is maintained, the number and qualifications of th(‘ 
employees being goveriuMl by the nature of the service required. Each division 
has its corps of officials and Is generally under the direct supervision of a 
division superintendent or a division master mechanic, or both, who are in turn 
sul)ordinate to a district or general superintendent or master mechanic, and so 
on uj) to the general manage, r, vice president, president, chairman of tlie hoard 
of directors, and tlie hoard of directors jointly. 

“ In the locomotive and car shops there are numerous subordinate foremen, 
designated as straw, scratcli. pit, oiv gang foremen, le.idmen, macliiiie foremen, 
roundhouse foremen, car foremen, gmieral ancl division fori'inen, who have 
direct supervision over the men and wdrk they perform. 

“An order issued by a general manager or other general officer of the com- 
pany is in turn communicated to eacli subordinate official until it is delivered 
to the* man or men who actually execute it. A general order may thus be put 
into full effect and%rce over an entire .system, and, according to its character, 
affect one division point or alt division points or an Individual employee, or all 
the employees. 

“ When the present craft organizations wen* innugurate<l the men wore sub- 
jected to all kinds of *’ntiraidationj* coercion, and discrimination, the more active 
ones often being dlsmisscKl from the service. This opposition on the part of the 
railway officials was quite general. Becau.se of these conditions strikes fre- 
quently occurred, first in one craft, then another, and in the beginning only one 
shop or division point would be involved. A .strike of thl.s kind generally re- 
sulted In the closing of the shop affected and the transferring of the work to 
the next division or shop, and these men comsdoiLsly or unconsciously were 
used to defeat their fellow workers. 

“To overcome this, and following the example sot by the railroad officials, 
each craft Inaugurated a system of district organization. Each district was 
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delegated the authority to organize and conduct the business of all the meinbors 
of their respective crafts on the entire system, subordinate to their respective 
grand lodges. As a result of this change in policy, and despite the opposition (»f 
the railroad officials, the men were eventually successful in securing system 
agreements with many of the railroads. 

“ During this period it develt)ped that the officials in negotiating agreements, 
and dealing with but one organization at a time, would play one organization 
against the otlier. Each organization in turn would be confronted witii this 
fact, all of which worked to the disadvantage of the men as a whole, and tliis 
system was extended to a point where the officials would attempt to force the 
men on one road to accept conditions that prevailed on another, always with 
the object in view of corupelling the men to accept as a standard the poorest 
conditions in that territory. 

“ Due to this fact an<l because of a general belief that the railroads had 
formed some kind of an association having for its object the dealing with ques- 
tions aifecting the employees, we attribute the rapid development of the Ameri- 
can Railway llnion, culminating in the abortive strike of 1894, which, together 
with the great industrial depression tlnit prevailed during 1894, 1895, and 1896, 
so affected tlie organizations that they remained comparatively inactive for a 
period of several years. During this period of trade-union inactivity the rail- 
roads had taken advantage of the conditions and quite generally introduced 
what is termed the “ personal record system.” This rule required the appli- 
cants for positions to give a brief history of their lives, and as a condition of 
employment they were compelled to furnish reference satisfactory to the em- 
I)loyer for a period of at least live years Immediately preceding the date of filing 
the application. This resulted in establishing what we term an absolute and posi- 
tive black list and i)laced the man who was out of a job at the mercy of the em- 
ployer. In addition to this a mimbor of the railroads introduced what is termed 
a “ physical examination ” test for shopmen. This rule is subject to the same 
abuses as a black list, as the company selects the examining physician and his 
decision is final, although the applicant, if accepted, is compelled to pay from 
one to two dollars as an examination fee. Many men have been rejected and 
were examined by other physicians and pronounced physically fit to enter the 
United States Army or Navy. Piecework and bonus sy.sterns and other so-called 
efficiency methods, together with the establishment of an age limit ranging from 
35 to 45 years, after which age no man wouhl be employed, wore put into effect 
by a number of railroads and were attempted by a number of others. 

“A peculiar thing in connection wvth practically all of the so-called efficiency 
methods is the acknowledged fact that the mainspring of the whole institution 
and the one thing absolutely essential to its success, ‘the human being developed 
to the highest point of efncioncy,’ is not taken into consideration, neither is he 
protected or provided for in any respect. No human being capable of self- 
support should be cast upon the Industrial scrap heap, and no system that 
predicates such a condition should bo tolerated. 

“ Beginning with 1900 and up to the close of 1907 the various craft organiza- 
tions began to renew their activity. They becarap Involved in a strike on the 
Union Pacific Railroad against the Introduction of piecework, all shop crafts 
participated, and after a strike lasting about one year a settlement was reached. 
Piecework was not established. Following this strike the machinists on the 
Santa Fe became involved in* a strike, due to the refusal of this company to 
enter into an agreement. Later the Roller makers and then the blacksmiths 
also became involved. After a four years’ struggle this strike was declare<l off. 

‘‘These strikes and the increasing cost of negotiating the respective craft 
agreements annually, this item alone running into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and the fact that the railroads had ^derated alid were playing one 
craft against the other, also using competing lines as a basis of settlement- and 
the abrogatlton of the craft agreements early in 1908 by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, bringing on a strike of all trades. The notice of a retluctlon in 
wages served on all employees of the Southern Railroad «ind allied lines, which 
was prevented by the united action of both the shop and transportation 
organizations; the strike of all shop employees on the Canadian pacific sys- 
tem about the same time, which was also settled in a manner satisfactory to 
the men ; the attempt to Introduce piecework on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in January, 1908, which was prevented by all shop crafts federating 
and protesting ; the abrogation of all craft agreements on the Iowa Central in 
February, 1908; the successful termination of this strike and recognition of 
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the federation organized as a result of the company’s action ; and the abroga- 
tion of all craft agreements on the Wabash in 1907, resulting in the formation 
of a federation at a later date and the signing of a federateil agreement, brouglit 
about agitation that lead to the introduction of a resolution in the A. P. of L. 
convention, held in Denver, Colo., November, 1908, the purpose of which was 
to organize the railway employees’ department. This resolution was ad(>pte<l 
unanimously, and the department was chartered February 19, 1909. The strike 
on the Denver & Rio Grande terminated in March, 1909, the settlement being 
favorable to the men, a federation being organized in th(‘ meantime. 

“ In 1907 the craft organizations on the Missouri Pacifu! and St. Tiouls, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway became involveil in strikes in the following 
order: Blacksmiths, boiler makers, and sheet-metal workers. In eacli of these 
ca.ses the strike resulted because the company had played one organization 
against the other, a settlement having llrst been made with the machinists in 
February of 1907, none of the organizations following being given the same 
consideration. 

“ In 1908 this company made an effort to get the Brotherhood of Railway Car 
Men to accept piecework; the men refused. Later the company abrogatiHl il»eir 
agreement with this organization, and after a strike of some seven months 
succeeded in introducing the piecework system in the car department. 

“No further trouble occurred until May 2, 1910, when this company de- 
clinetl to renew the agreement with the machinists and gi*ant the same conces- 
sions that had been conceded to the machiiiists on some 17 other roads in tlie 
Southwest. This company attempted to force the Missouri Pacific machinists 
to accept a set of rules that had been accepted by the committee on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad. This the men declined, and a strike of tin* 
machinists, apprentice's, and helpers took effect May 2, 1910. In the meantime 
the company signed agreements with the boiler makers, blacksmiths, and 
sheet-metal workers. By October 21 conditions had reache<l a point that re- 
sulted in these three crafts striking in support of the machinists. Numerous 
conferences had been held between tlie ofiicials of the company and the general 
officers of these organizations, including tlie machinists, all to no avail, tlu‘ 
company maintaining their original position; i. e., that the machinists on the 
Missouri Pacific must accept the agreement signed up by the machinists mi 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, notwithstanding the fact that this 
would mean a distinct loss of conditions enjoyed by the Mis.souri Pacific men 
for many years. This strike terminated on December 21, 1910, the joint or 
federated committee being recognized and the machinists securing the same 
increase per hour as that granteil the otlier crafts and the restoration of their 
former agi’eeraent, together with a number of additional concessions. The out- 
come of this strike gave added impetus to the federated movement. 

“As an evidence of the growth and development of the American Railway 
Association, we refer you to tlie Official Railway Guide, quarterly supplement, 
published by the National Railway I’ublication Co., 75 ^hurch Street, New 
York. 

“ I have here a copy, which contains in detail the organizations of every char- 
acter. I think tliere is scarcely anything in the railroad industry, from politics 
to finance, tliat is overlooked in the various subdivisions and organizations 
established by the railways of tlie entire country. 

(The document referred to by witness was submitted ih printed form.) 

“Our experience and knowhulge of tne subdivisions of this parent organiza- 
tion are such that we feel absolutely justified in stating that certain of these 
subdivisions have to do with and very mrfierlally infiuence the policies of the 
a.ssociated railways in their dealings with the organizations representing the 
ralroad employees. ” ^ 

“ Generally and specifically speaking, our experience has been that the rail- 
roads compel unreasonable terms and conditions of employment where the or- 
ganizations of the men are weak, and that when dealing with other rail- 
roads the fact that ‘sneh conditions do exist are advanced as an argument 
against acceding to the Just and reasonable demands made. We have also 
found th\t when two or more committees on two or more railroads are nego- 
tiating agreements at the same time, the railroads keep in close touch with 
one another, and if there is the slightest concession made with respect to the 
original proposition by any of these committees it is immediately telegraphe<i 
to the other railroad officials and by them used to weaken the iwsltion of the 
respective committees. 
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“We also have experienced the studied nnd deliberate method of protracted 
conferences, the purpose of which 'is to make the cost of the negotiations so 
expensive that the men will be compelled to relinquish part of their reasonable 
demands. 

“And in connection with this I desire to state that for a number of years 
there were at least a himdre<l railroads, or their representatives, negotiating 
agreements annually. On an average I would say there were possibly five shop 
(‘rafts represented, which meant that there would lie five committees meeting 
officials on these railways on an average of once a year, renewing their schech 
nles, and that the average cost i>er committee iKvssibly would be regulated to 
some extent by the size of the railroad ; but in some instanc es we have known 
a single craft comndttee to have found it necessary to assess tlie members on 
that system sufficiently to raise $r>,0(X) for the purpose of paying one com- 
mittee — the craft in securing an agreement on that one sysreni. It is safe to 
presume that the various shop organizations in (Ids country, in negotiating 
agreements annually were compelled to pay in (lie neigliborhood of ,$250,000. 
which sum was raised by some form of ass(*ssment levied on the men on tliese 
various systems, handled through their district organization. 

“ We also find that it is absolutely e,'<seutial to maintain committec'iuen at 
all division ix)ints and a general chairman, under salary, as a means of com- 
pelling th<‘ avej’uge railroad comj)any to carry oid and put into effect and opei'a- 
tlon the rules and conditions of employment cmbodi<‘d in these agr(:*enients. the 
result of which is to materially increase the (*ost of maintaining the contract 
and securing the conditions agreqd upon. 

That represents an expense of, possibly, on one railroad, say, averaging be- 
tween six and eight thousand miles, to each organization tlnit is in a position to 
support a general chairman, in tlie neighborhood of $2,500 a year. This added 
expense is simply to take up and adjust grievances arising from the possible 
misinterpretalion of rules or by a studiecl or deliberate effort on tlie part of 
the officials to c'vade an agrc^oment which luis been entered into. In many In- 
stances it lias been an nbsulute fact that after entering into an agrecunent every 
possible nu‘!liod was put into practice to break down and evade the rules that 
they had ngrecnt upon. 

“ The burden of this expense is so great that tin' smaller craft organizations 
ar(‘ unable t<» meet it, and as a result the agreements entei‘ed into are ignored 
to a very large extent and tlie members denied redn'ss, the eomrnon practhv on 
some roads being to singk&out and diseliarge the num elected to serve as com- 
mitteemen. If they siic(‘eed in doing tkis, the men are at the mercy of the 
officials, and dare not become active or raise tlieir voice in protest for fear of 
discharge, 

“ We liave also found that the i)ractice <d’ tlu‘ railroads in em])loylng opera- 
tives from the so-called private detec'tive ag(‘n( ies has conlributed very largely 
to the labor troubles experienced l)y them. 

“We recently had iiponr possession a le(t(‘r signed by C. I>. I’atterson, man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch of tiie William .1. Burns National Detective 
Agency (Inc.), dated March 8, 11)18, addr(*ss(‘d to t]ie Universal Cutter Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. This letter was sent out foi* the purpose of soliciting patronage, 
and among other things stated ‘ we are also prepared to furnish skilled me- 
chanics and craftsmen, trainmen, swltchimm. telegrai)h and telephone linemen 
and operators, men and women fdr any occupation or business, who will keep 
you advised at all times relative to dishon^st emi)l(\ve<'s, labor agitation, care- 
iessness, and disobedience of employees, and so f(»rtb. Tu the event of a strike 
among your employees we are prepartni to furnisli strike breakers and guards 
for your jiroperty. A few dollars intelligently (*xp(‘nded for detective service 
may save you thousands,’ ^ * 

“ It is presumed tliat anyone can readily understand this proposition, but 
there are some things in connection therewith which only those who represent 
and are engagefl in the organizing work of a trade-union can fully explain. 
The private detective agencies, and there are nnfiny of them,«conKSlst principally 
of men who have been unable to earn a living in any other manner than that 
of preying upon their fellow men. IMany of them, If asked to fill out one of 
the personal-record employment applications required by some of the railroads, 
would be compelleil to give ns a reference the rogues’ gallery. 

“ We berewltli submit the picture of E. A. Strang, secured from the rogues’ 
gallery, St. Louis, Mo., as a striking illustration of the type. This man joined 
the machinists’ union and acted as an inside or cover-up man for an agency 
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during the Missouri Pacific strike of 1910. We herewitli produce the copies of 
two letters from Assistant General Manager J. W. Small, of the Texas lines of 
the Harriman system, dated December 3 and 29, 1911, found in the possession 
of Strang. These letters are self-explanatory. Strang has a i>ollce record that 
stamps him as an all-around crook. We herewith submit the picture of E. A. 
Strang, secured from the rogues’ gallery of St. Louis, Mo.” 

(Tlie picture was here presented by the witness. It is not printed.) 

[Form L*. Standard, 2-12-20 M.] 

The Galveston, Harrisburg iS: San Antonio Uaiiway fJo. 

Houston & Texas Central Railroad Co. 

Tlie Houston East I'c West Railway Co. 

Houston & Shreveport Railroad Co. 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 

W, G. Van Vleck, vice president and geiu'ral manager; G. Radetzki, .T. W. 
Smaii, D. K. Colburn, I. A. Cottinghani, assistant general managers. 

Houston, Tfa'., Dcccmhvr 3, VJll. 

Mr. E. A. Strang, 

J6J Frisco Building, Bt. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of November 22, in reply to mine of tlie 
15th ultimo, I now have this matter up with our general manager, and may 
possibly want you to investigate the matter referred to. 

In the meantime, liowever, it might be well for you to go aliead and obtain 
any data you can without expense to your.self, and you will likely hear from me 
before very long. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Smau., 

Assistant (Jeneral Mumigcr. 

" Tlie next one is dated December 29, 1911 : 


(Form 2020, Standanl, 8-11-50000.1 


'File Galveston, Harri.sburg A San Antonio Railway Co. 
The Texas iS: New Orleans Railroad (’o. 


Houston, Tex., December 20, JOIL 

Mr, E. A. Strang, 

JtlOl Tl'cst Belle Place, ISI. Louis, i Mo. 

Dear Sir: T have your letter of 201h inst. If you will report at Houston at 
the earlie.st jios.sible moment, I will be able to u.se you. 

On arrival here get located at some hotel and call ui), by telephone, ‘1 Hadley 
564,” and ask for Mr. Sands and you will receive instructions what to do, but 
<1<» not call up the shops or offices. 

Yours, truly, 


J. W. Smai l. 


[No. 11. The Manufacturors’ Int'onnntion Bureau Co, J. K. Turner, president, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U. S. A.] 

Cle\kt,and, Ohio, December 5, JOOH. 

the HAII.WAY EMCnOYEES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The inauguration of the railway employt-^‘«’ department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Denver last month is a sigiiiticant movement which unques- 
tionably signifies a reuewul of labor agitation among the railwjty employees in 
the next six months. 

The various orders interested in the new federation are: The Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers. Brotherho^»d of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Inter- 
national Freight ‘^Handlers, International Association of Machinists, Inter- 
national Association of Car Workers, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Broth«.’hood Maintenance of Way Employees, International Association of 
Steam Fitters, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

For a number of years past the old-line brotherhoods not affiliated with the 
federation have been endeavoring to establish a federation of the five great 
brotherhoods. The first meeting was held in Toledo about three years ago, 
and the developments of that meeting indicated a live Interest in the proposl- 
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tlon, but no definite action was taken at that time. Since then tliese efforts 
have been continued, and the foremost movers In the work were Morrissey of 
the trainmen and Hanahan of the firemen. The A. F. of L. officials for the 
past two years have been endeavoring to enforce an affiliation to the federation 
on the part of the brotherhoods without success. The two conservative brother- 
hoods, namely, the engineers and conductors, being the stumbling block in the 
way of affiliation, and developments for the past two years indicate, on the 
part of Morrissey and Hanahan, an effort to dominate the movement, Morrissey 
endeavoring to merge the conductors with the trainmen and Hanahan the en- 
gineers with the firemen. 

This has been a foitunate development, from the standpoint of common 
sense, and the developments for the last six months, which eliminated Hanahan 
from the movement for personal reasons, and the elimination of IMorrlssey. 
which will take place in .Tamiary, clears the atmosphere in that dii-ec'tion and 
leaves the control of the brotherhoods in the hands of conservative leaders. 
These facts taken into consideration makes the action at Denver doubly sig- 
nificant. The two organizatir)ns of carmen, headed by TlonenK)us and Richard- 
son. having been brought together at Denver, and their ditferences in a measure 
healed, would indicate that but one organization of car workers may he in the 
field in the next year. Flannery and Braggins, of the freight handlers and 
clerks, respectively, who have been at loggerheads for years, have buried the 
hatchet at Denver, and It behooves the railway management throughout the 
United States to wat(*h this new organization and prevent their ever obtaining 
sufficient strength to hold the balance of power. 

The most iniixn-tant work facing the railway management at the present 
time, in the estimation of the writer, should be directed to prevent the merging 
of the Bndherhood of Railway Carmen and the International As.sociution of 
Car Workers, for in the division of power of these two organizations has 
resulted comparative peace, hence it would seem desirable to prevent, as far 
as po.ssible, this merger. The significance of the legislation enacted at Dmiver 
is that it has been along the lines advocated by the Socialists and Imlustrial 
Workers of the World, whose attitude and claim for recognition has been 
industrial unions in place of trade autonomy. 

In the formation of this railway employees’ department at Denver ui)wards 
of half a million orgjinized workers are pledged to the support of the rules 
and reguhRions yet to be adopte<l. Since the convention adjourned the sum of 
{^25,000 has been provided for by spi'cial assessment hwied upon the various 
organizations for the purpose of provlditig funds to (‘stablish this movmnent on 
a sound economic basis. 

That circular was issued by the agency which we will show you latiT was 
engaged in various other cities extracting dollars from the r.ailroads for the 
purpose of simply destroying organizations. 

Chairman Walsh. this point, Mr. Wharton, we will suspend, and. gi*ntle- 
nien, we will stand a<fiourncd until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 p. in., Wedne.sday, Ajiril 7, 1.91.5, an adjournment was 
taken until 10 o’clock Thursday morning, April 8, 1915.) 


Chicago, III* Thursday, April 8, 11)15—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, Bal- 
lard, and Garretson. ^ 

Chairman Walsh, Please be in order; we will proceed. ^ 

Mr. Wharton, we will proceed now. ^ * 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. 0. WHARTON— Continued. 

Mr. Wharton. Continuing where we left off yesterday, I h9ive copie.s of letters 
here In further connection with the detective agencies. 

Here is a letter, dated St. LouIkS, January 19, 1915, to Mr. P, J, Coa^lon, 403 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C., as follows f reading] : 

“Dear Sir and Brother; Owing to the fact that we are having considerable 
difficulty at several points throughout our re.spective jurisidictions in regard 
to the employment of* some of our members by the people who are backing the 
Mediator, and having been informed that you have gone into this matter quite 
thoroughly, securing Information which can be use<i to good advantage In dis- 
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abusinj? the minds of our members in connec-tiou with the purposes of this pub- 
lieution, I would be very glad to have you send me a copy of the data secural. 

“ Trustimr that you will he able to favor me with the abov(‘ at an <'arly date, 
I am, with best wishes, 

“ Fraternally, yours, 

“A. O. Wharton, 

Pnaiilvut RaiUrai/ I'UnployveH* Deimrtmcnt'' 

In reply is the followln.ir letter [reading? | : 


WASHrNtJTox, T>yC,. Jinwiary 22, Wlf). 

Mr. A. O. WuAKTON, ;S’f. Loniis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and PtROTiiEu: Your esteenuMl favor of llie 19th to Imnd and contents 
noted. I be^ to advise that in the same mail 1 have a similar request from 
Brother A. Mctiilllvray. I am herewith inclosing a ctirbon copy of my reply 
to Brother McDillivray, which I think will be a sufflciettt replv to vour favor of 
the 19th. 

IVith best wishes, T siiii, 

Fraternally, yours, 


P. .1. (’OiXI.ON, 

Intrrndtioval ]'irr PrcsMent. 


A letter to A. Mctlillivray, (Mncinnali, Ohio |r(‘ads|: 


W \siUN(;'io\, D. (’., Ja)iitary 22, 1U1.5. 

Mr. A. .McUiLi.iVKAV, 

Dennison Hotel, Vineinnaii, Ohio. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your teletjram the 21st to hand and contents 
noteil. 1 bef? to advise that the invest ijration that I made in rej,oird to the 
Mediator developed the fact that J. K. Turner, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been notorious as conduct in a detective attency for the last 20 years in Ohio 
for the purpose of supplyinp: spies to employers and hiring men to break strikes, 
is the main e<litor of the Mediator, with headquarters at Room 608, Rockefeller 
Building, in Cleveland. 

If you will note, the Mediator does not bear the union label, and some years 
aj;o the Cleveland (Mtizen — the otliclal orjran of th(‘ central body of Cleveland, 
Ohio — made an exiiosure of the .1. K. , Turner Detective Ajtency and printed a 
louK list of union men and ofticials of different unions that were operators 
under this company, and I would sujtjtest that you droi) a line to Mr. Max 
Hayes, i^litiir of the Cleveland Citizen, for further information concerninjr this 
gentleman, as he knows more or less about him and his methods. As a leopard 
can not cluin^^e his spots, neither can .1. K. Turner chaiure his manner of iloing 
business. 

Fi’aternally, yours, *" 

P. .1. CONLON, 

hilenwt ionol I'/cc Prcsidcuf. 


And anotlau- Icttor (d* February ,9, IPlo, to .Mi-. .McCillivray. as follows: 

r 

' (h.EVKi.AND, Ohio, Fehruarn i), JtUi). 

Mr. Arch McGii.livkay, 

Birminohani, Ala. * 

DWu Sir and Brother: Pursuant lo my jiromise to you to look into the 
career of Mr. .1. A. Turner, ^president of the Square Deal Clul) and editor of the 
Mediator, I beg to advise that I have not fouml out anything new over tluit 
which I already knew, viz, that said J. K. Turner opertited a detective bui’eau 
on Euclid Avenue, in Clevelaml, for several years, and made a business of fur- 
nishing employers Mith ofK^ratiVes, for the purpose of spying on employees and 
foremen as well, as widl as reiiorting the proceedings of union meetings in the 
year 0^.1901. 

Through the medium of Mr. Turner’s stenogra})her, to whom one of our repre- 
sentatives was paying attention, quite a lot of manuscripts from Mr. Turner’s 
ofHce fell into our hands, and his whole sy stem of operation, together with a list 
of his oi)erators were exposi^I In the Cleveland Citizen, at that time an official 
organ of organized labor In the city of Cleveland. Mr. Turner never saw fit to 
question the exposure or sue the Citizen for libel, thereby establishing beyond 
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any shadow of doubt that the exposure as made in the Cleveland Citizen was 
authentic. 

Ainon^f the list of operators were machinists, blacksmiths, painters, carpenters, 
and In fact every line of trade, most of whom carried union cards, and who 
were afterwards expelletl for tlieir duplicity. 

Now, Mr. Turner appears in a new role with the same old crew. A few 
weeks a^o our business agent, William Jack, of Cleveland, called on him at his 
ofHce in the Rockefeller Building here. Business Agent Jack frankly told 
him that he had come to learn about his Square Deal Club and further told him 
that he was the local business agent of the machinists, so as to have no sus- 
picions regarding the miture of his visit. .Tack opened the ball by tolling Turner 
that on account of his past rec*ord of running a scab-herding detective agency, 
organized labor looked on his scheme as one of the many now alloat to divide 
the railroad workers. 

Turner therefore pressed se\'eral buttons on his desk, and in walked several 
men, one a machinist, one a pattern maker, and another a boiler maker, and 
so on until eight, all told, appeared, representing different trades. Turner then 
asked each one to outline to Jack his idea of the Square Dejil Club. Each one 
in turn told Jack of the get-together plan, and the peculiar part of it was the 
stories were almost identical, showing tln‘ lesson had been learned from a text- 
book. 

All this merely indicated that Turner had just changed the name of his busi- 
ness. It is the same old Turner and tin* same old crew sailing under a differeiu 
banner. 

Now, if you want further information you may write Business Agent Jack or 
Mr. Max Hayes, 979 Parkwood Drive, N. E., (Cleveland, Ohio, either of whom 
are able to give you a line on Turner, but like all men in the same business they 
hide in a deep hole, and it is hard to dig them out in the limelight. 

Fraternally, yours, 


P. J. COM.ON, 

Inti. Vice President /. .1. of ,1/. 


“ The functions assued by these so-called ju ivate detective agencies is un- 
questionably one of Oovernment, and should be given serious consideration by 
those in autliority. Theoretically the private detective agency may be all right, 
but in actual practice we find that these agencies do not contine their o)>erations 
to the legitimate calling*of dete<*ting criminals. 

“In reference to the furnishing of ‘‘skilled mechanics and men and women 
detectives for any occupation or business ’ and specifically mentioning among 
other things, ‘ labor agitation ’ and of being ‘ prepared to furnish strike 
breakers and guards,’ this establishe.s the fact that these so-called detective 
agencies do not confine themselves to detecting crime and criminals, unless it 
be considered a crime for men and women to organize for mutual protei tion 
and advancement, n^brally, physically, and mentally. The skilled mechanics 
referred to are usually members in good stamling in the union; if not at the 
time of their entering the service of tiie detective agency, they become members 
as soon as possible, and as soon as this is a«*comi)lished they begin operations 
l)y furnishing the agency with the names <^f the active members of the union. 
This class of operatives are conynonly known as ‘ inside or cover-up men.’ They 
i-eceive a salary anywhere from ,$100 to,$2(K) per month and expenses, and in 
the agency arc known as operative number so-and-so. Any operative who fails 
to furnish the kind of information A^anteil by the agency is called to account, 
given positive instructions containing a <letailed statement of informatk)n he 
must furnish, and notified to return all letters j*eceived, ing.Tuding the report, 
by return mail. • 

“In connection with this phase of the j)rivate defective agency, their work 
does not in the slightest degree bear any relation to crime or the violation of 
any law, unles.s It be at the instigation of tl^ ‘ detective^’ who originates the 
profmsition, and whether or not he is successful In securing the cooperation of 
a fellow men^ber proceeds to send in a reiuu’t that the member or members are 
a dangerous lot of men. This kind of work establishes his repntati<^, and he 
becomes what is termed n reliable ‘ operator.’ The agency in turn informs the 
employer, and the man or men involved, who up to the time of the appe.i ranee 
of these spies in their midst had always l)een recognized as honest, lelialfie 
workmen, become in the eyes of the employer and the uninitiated, dangerous and 
undesirable employees. These agencies claim that a ‘few dollars intelligently 
expended for detective service may save thousands hater,’ whereas in our opin- 
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Ion the actual cause of many strikes that have resulted in the loss of thou- 
sands, and in some cases millions of dollars, can be traced directly to them. 

' “ Labor disputes form one of the principal assets of this organized band of 
trouble makers, grafters, and crooks, incorporated under the name of ‘ detective 
agencies.’ 

“These agencies have not accomplished anything that could not have been 
achieved by the Government itself; on the other hand they have reached a point 
where they actually constitute a menace to the Industrifil peace of the Nation. 
If the thousands and thousands of dollars now being spent by employers in this 
manner were intelligently applied in improving the conditions of employment of 
their employees, we are of the opinion that much better results would be ob- 
tained, and most of these so-called detective agencies would be compelled to go 
out of business if the employers of labor withdrew their patronage. We recog- 
nize the»* necessity of maintaining a legitimate detective force under the direct 
supervision of and maintained by the Government, but not the right of indl- 
vidunls to usurp the functions of the Government for personal gain.” 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS HONUS SYSTEM. 


Toledo, Ohio, December JU 19 Vf. 

Mr. A. O. Wharton, 

5 and 6 Ohio Building, St. Lmiis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Relative to the matter of tlie bonus system of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad, we herewith inclose you letter from Attorney Lyford, 
general counsel for the receivers, under date of December 8, containing a state- 
ment of the bonus system, which statement was prepared by Mr. Epler, who 
is the superintendent of motive power for this company. 

We would appreciate it very much, if, at your convenience, you would write 
us, giving ns the benefit of any suggestions that you care to make concerning 
this statement. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mulholland & Hartman. 


(William J. Jackson and Edwin W. Winter, receivers Clilcaao & Eastern Illinois Railroad; 
W, H. Lyford, general counsel.] 

714 M(><^1ormick Httildtng, 
e Chicago, December 8, 1914. 

Mr. Charles Hartman, 

The Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Hartman: In compliance Avith your request for a statement of tlie 
bonus system, our Mr. Epler has prepared such a statement, and I give you 
below a copy thereof. 

Statement bg Mr. Epler. 


“The bonus system is a method of paying a workman a premium over and 
above his regular wages for porbyrniing or completing Jin operation in a time, 
either closely approaching to or less than a d^^finite and predetermined stand- 
ard time for performing the operjitioa. The operation i.s closely studied in all 
its details while watching the workman perform it, and from this study, after 
eliminating all unnecessary movements and lost time, and instituting improved 
methods in doing the work, a definite or .so-called standard time is set for per- 
forming the operjAtion. The relation that this standard time bears to the actual 
time which the workman tfikes to perform the operation determines his effi- 
ciency, and from his efficiency his extra wages or bonus are determined on a 

fixed percentage basis. , ^ 

“ Bonus is paid to the workwan for all efficiency in excess of 66^ per cent, 
the percentage Increasing as the time taken to perform the work decreases. 
This bonus or premium payment is a percentage of the wages earned or paid 
for the ftctual time the man is working; thus, if the standard time for an oi^r- 
atlon is one hour, the workman’s wages 30 cents per hour, and he performs the 
operation in one hour, he receives bis wages (30 cents) and an addltiorml pre- 
mium of 20 per cent (which is the fixed percentage at 100 per cent efficlen^) 
of his hourly rate, or ,30 cents, this giving him a premium of 6 per cent (cents) 
for performing the work in the standard time. If he performs the operation 
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In an hour and a half, no bonus or premium is paid. He is, liowever, paid his 
regular wages at the rate of 30 cents per hour for the hour and a half, or 45 
cents. If he performs the operation in any period of time less than an hour 
and a half, his efficiency, of course, increases, and he gets the percentage of his 
wages in accordance with the following table: 


1 V :• i.jli:'icnc'y. 

Bonus, 
jKT cent 
of wages. 

Per cent efficiency. 

Bonus, 
per cent 
of wages. 

Per cent efncieucy. 

Bonus, 
per cent 
of wages. 

6(i. 7 

0.00 

75.0 

1..30 

1. 45 

8.3 5 

5.25 
6. .55 
5.90 

6.25 
6.60 
6.95 
7. 30 
7.65 
8,00 
8.40 
8.80 

67. 0 

.01 

75. 5 

84. 0 

67.5 

.02 

76. 0 

1.60 

84.5.. . 

68. 0 

.04 

78. 5 

1.80 

•85.0 

68,5 

.07 

77. 0 

2.00 

85.5 

69. 0 

.10 

77.5 

2.20 

86. 0 

69. 5 

.15 

78. 0 

2, 40 

86.5 

70. 0 

.20 

78.5 i 

2.60 

87. 0 

70.5 

! .25 

79.0 

2.80 

87. 5 . . 

71.0 

.35 

79.5 

3.05 

3.30 

88 0 

71.5 

.45 

80. 0 

88. 5 

72. 0 

.55 

80. 5 

3. .35 

89.0 

9.20 

9.60 

10.0 

10.5 

72.5 

.65 

81. 0 

3.80 

89. 5 1 

73. 0 

1 .75 

81.5 

4. 05 

90. 0 . . . 1 

73.5 

.85 

82. 0 

4. 35 

90.5 i 

74. 0 

1.00 

82. 5 

4.65 

4.95 

91.0... . i 

11.0 

74. 5 

1.15 

83. 0 







“In this ta])le you will note the penvntiige of his wages paid as i>onus in- 
creases rapidly until 90 per cent efficiency is reached, after which point each 
per cent increase in efficiency increases the percentage of wages paid as bonus 
1 per cent. 

“ In handling the bonus, de.scription of the method used in freight-car repairs 
is typical. When the car requiring repairs comes on the repair track it is 
inspected by a man appointed to that duty. lie records on a card all the work 
that is to be done. The timekeeper takes this card and opposite each operation 
of repairs that is to be made murks the statidard hours set for performing it. 
This card is then tacked on the car. It serves two purposes — first, notify the 
workman that repairs are needed, and, second, to show him the standard time 
for performing the wor?:. The workman signs the card and notes thereon the 
time that he starts to work on the cstr. When the work is completed ho also 
notes the time of completion. The difference between the starting and finish- 
ing time, of course, gives him the total time that he has worked on th(‘ car. A 
comparison of the time that he has worked on the car with the standard time 
to perform the work gives lilm his efficiency. 

“ In addition to this, workmen are notified by the timekeeper after the car 
is finished of the tii<^e that they consumed in repairing the cjir, the standard 
time for doing the work, and their efficiency in performing same, fflie work- 
men, by retaining these notices, have a check agamst the amounts paid them 
at the end of the month and from these can calculate tlieir earnings and 
premium. However, bonus is not calculated on each individual car, but is 
calculated at the end of eacli yay-roll peribd. The total hours worked by the 
men and the total hours of .standard timp are used to determine their eflicieiicy, 
and from this average efficiency their premium for the period is calculated. 
Thus, a workman working a periodoOf 2 weeks at 9 hours per day, with the 
wage rate of 25 cents per hour, would be paid'^for the 12 days’ period a regular 
rate of $27, If, during this period, he had secured 108 houys of standard time 
he would be paid a bonus of 20 per cent of the $147, or a premium of $5.40. If, 
on the other hand, he had only accumulated 97.2 hours of standard time, he 
would have been working at an efficiency of 90 per cent, and would be paid 10 
per cent of his regular wages as a bonus, or $2;70. Again, and as is the average 
condition, had he accumulated more standard hours thaft he actually worked 
his bonus or premium payment would be larger. For instance, had he accumu- 
lated 118 standard hours, his efficiency would be 110 per cent, and^he would 
be paid a premium of 30 per cent of his wages as bonus, or $8.10. 

“ The advantages to the workmen of the bonus plan over the piecework sys- 
tem are: 

“ The guaranteed day rate, which fixes the minimum wage and one which 
the workman agreed upon when he secured employment. 
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“ It fiiriiislies for him the full advantage of any increase tlmt lie may be 
given in his regular rate, while with piecework the price is the same for all, 
regardless of their hourly rate. Quite frequently skilled workmen have to per- 
form certain operations in connection with their regular duties that are usually 
assigneil to less skilled workmen, and under piecework the price is made for 
j^he less skilled and lesser paid class of workmen, with the result that the 
higher paid workman loses the advantage of his higher rate. With the bonus, 
it being on a time-limit plan, he is paid a premium on his regular rate, based 
on the time he takes to perform tlie operation. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“(Signed) .. W. II. Lyioud.” 

[In re to bonus system, (\ & E. I. Uy.] 

St. Louis, Mo., Decemher 15, Idl ). 

Messrs. Muliiolland & Hartman, 

Huiti' the Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio, 

Gkntlemen : Replying to your favor dated the llth instant, in which you 
inclosed a statement on the bonus system prepared by Mr. Epler, Supt. of !M. P. 
of the G. & E. I. Ry. 

I am herewith inclosing you a copy of an address delivered by Mr. John P. 
Frey, which I believe will furnish you with a splendid argument against the 
bonus system. I am also giving you a brief statement of my views on tlie 
subject. 

In Mr. Epler’s statement you will note that he luis entirely evaded one of 
the most essential features in dealing with the employment of workmen. His 
statement contains absolutely no reference to the right of the workman to 
colleilive bargaining, Mr, Epler is already on recoi’d as saying that he did 
not consider that the agreement had l)een violated in introducing the bonus 
system. Yet this agreement, sucli as it is, represented collective bargaining 
and the rigid of the employet^ to he represenb‘d by duly authorized committee- 
men in all matters relating to conditions of employment, hours of labor, rate's 
of pay, etc., without the right of collective bargaining, we immediately place 
the workman at a great disadvantage. 

According to Mr. Epler’s own statement in the lirst paragraph, “ The bonus 
system is a method of paying a workman a premium over and al)ove his regular 
wages.” In the next to the last paragraph he stat(,‘s, “ The guaranteed day 
rate which lixes the minimum wage and one whicli the workman agroe<l upon 
when he secured employment.” These two excerpts indicate very clearly that 
Mr. Epler has in mind not only the right to employ an individual workman at 
a wage which appears to be one of mutual agreement, while in reality it repre- 
sents an employment based upon the lowest bid submitted by the workman who 
desires to connect himself with a job, ami whose bid must in the natural course 
of things be more or less determined by the necessity for employment with 
which the individual workman is confronted, but he goes even furtlier than this; 
he has in reserve still another method of controlling the wage of the work- 
man, after the jobless man lias set a minimum hourly rate for his servict's, as 
(»utlineil above, believing that he can in a measure overcome this low hourly 
rate by earning a bonus, he finds the employer regulating the bonus in a manner 
that leaves him absolutely at their mercy as an individual, and having no voice 
in the setting of the bonus he again ‘becomes confronted with the problem of 
competing with not only a condition he has had no voice in establishing but is 
forced to accept u bonus rate that has bt'en established by the employer, who 
has tised every available means to ascertain, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, what can be’^done by the best and swiftest workmen, the system of eliminat- 
ing all unnecessary movements or operations leaves nothing to chance in so far 
as to the amount of work that can be performeil under the most favorable condi- 
tions by specially selected workmen is concerned. In addition to this, Mr. Epler 
injects* a very innccent-looking' projiositlon in the following words : “ How- 
ever, bonus is not calculate<l on each individual car, but is calculated at the end 
of each pay-roll period,” which means still another method of holding the work- 
man to uie minimum hourly rate. 

I"or illustration : A workman may. If furnished steady work for the first week 
of his two- week pay-roll period, be able to earn a bonus of 20 or 30 per cent, 
Init in the second week he is compelled to wait for either work or materials 
or work on the low hourly rate, and this reduces his bonus in proportion to his 
average performance for the entire pay-roll period. 
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These oflieieney .systems luck one ivssentiul feature of equity, the workman 
clo<"a not share an increase in his earninf?s in in-oportion to the increased output. 
The employer assumes that In purchusinjj;: a macliine, or introducinj? anv otliei* 
method that will increase the output per man employed, he is entitled' to the 
full benelit thereof, the proof of which i*s in evidence, by noting the earnings 
of the men, as compared with the output before and after the introduction of v 
improved machinery and methods of performing the work. 

The efficiency experts admit that their sy.stem does not take into account 
or make jxny provision for the workman whose days of u.sefiilne.ss are numbered 
by his ability to keep up^to the standard of efficiency required, and tiiis standard 
lime is, according to Mr. Epler’s own statement determined by “ closely studying 
each operation in all its (letails, aftiT eliminating all unnecessary movements 
and lost time and instituting imju'oved methods in doing the work, a definite 
or so-called standard time is set for performing the operation.” Under such a 
.system it is readily seen that only workmen capable of maintaining the pace 
set are considered desirable emph\vees, and just as soon as th(‘y begin to fall 
below the standard set they are cast upon the scrap heap, and once it is estab- 
lished that they can not keep up the pace no other employer wants tln'in. As 
(uie evidence of the result of this system, and Its effect on the workman, we now 
find many employers who will not employ men after they have reached tlie 
age of 40, and in s(une instances .as low as 35, while others set the age limit at 4,1. 

In addition to this, efficiency experts maintain that their system does not 
recognize the right of collective ixargaining. witlioiit which tlie workmen are 
absolutely at tiio mercy of nut only the emidoyer. I)ut every subordinate official 
from the lead or gang foreman to the siiiK'rintendent and manager. The recog- 
nition and establisliment of this sy.stem means slavery in its most abject form, 
even to a greater degree tlian that of flu* chattel slav(', ixecau.se as a chattel 
slave It was to tlie interest of the owner to see that the.se slaves were properly 
fed and housed ; to do otherwl.se meant a property los.s, w hereas under this 
other system the eni]>loyer has no interest in the workman other than his 
ability to perform the service exacted, and when he fails in this he is cast out 
and another secured to take his place. 

Labor unions are nut opixi.^eil to any system which means greater produc- 
tion, providiMl tlie inh rosts of the workman are safeguarded and lie becomes a 
beneficiary in proportion to the results obtained. 

We demand tliat our iuicaiMit righis as luiman beings lie not abridged, and in 
the name of humanit^^ we shall never willingly accept as a condition of employ- 
ment any system which has for its purpose tlie lowering of the standard of 
living and whicli furtlim* increa.ses the existing inequality in the distribution of 
the wealth produced. 

I have not liad tlie time to go into details as fully as I would like to, but 
trust these few .statements will in a measure he of .some .service in explaining 
our position. 

Very truly, yoiirs, 


A. p. Wh.\rto.n, President. 


In line with that policy, we desire to introduce liere the form of application 
blank that has recently been introduced b(>- the <.3iicago & Eastern Illinois 
system, which I believe is in lifte witli our general contention that tiie intro- 
duction of these .systems lead to the ph>^ical examination and other systems 
that are introduced in the line of efficiency that has a tendency and shows the 
evil and final results of these system^ If they are not proi)erly controlled. 

This Is a form of blank which I will read just briefly — the important features 
connected therewith. ■> 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. * 

Mr. Wharton (reading). “There are three ways to improve the character 
of the service: 1. Employ a better class of men. 2. Discharge the vicious and 
incompetent. 3. Edm'ute those kept. • a 

“ So far as possible men should be employed from those living along the line 
of the road. Their normal character, physical fitness, mental cai>acity. and past 
record should be rigidly examined.” ^ 

And emphasized in heavy type: “Only tlie best .should be employed.” 

It provides for the signer of tliis application as follows : 

“ Dkah Sir: I hereby apply for a situation as , or in sucli otlier service 

or employment as may be necessary or required from time to time by the com- 
pany, or my superior officers, and, if acceptetl, agree to observe all the rules 
and regulations, to ab.stain from the u.se of intoxicating liquors, to conduct 

3881D'*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1 —vol 10 16 
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mysplf properly whether on or off duty, to perform my duties to the best of my 
ability, and in the event of my leaving the service from any cause, I hereby 
autJuM-ize the company and its officers to answer any and all inquiries as to my 
com lin t and qualifications while in such service and, so far as they may know, 
the cause of my leaving the same.” 

Then it asks to give the state, height, weight, color of hair, color of eyes, 
general health, education (number of years spent in school) ; name of wife 
(if married); residence; name of father (if Hying); name of mother (if 
living) ; names and ages of children (if any) ; names and addresses of nearest 
relatives (If no family or parents living). , 

Previous railroad experience (past three years). 

("ause for leaving last situation (explain fully). 

Previous service with this company (If any). 

^Ta^’e you any physical ailments or defects, such as lameness, deafness, color- 
blindness, or shortsightedness? (Each quetlon should be specifically answered.) 

Arc you habitually addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors and do you 
promise you will not become so while in the employ of this company? 

The following persons will certify to my good character : 

There are spaces after each one of those to be filled in. 

“ 1 accept employment with the full understanding that if my references or 
services do not prove satisfactory I will not be retained in the service.” 

A place for signature and a place for witness. 

“ Application approved for employment as . 

“ Note. — This application must be filled out by applicant in presence of and 
witnessed by the head of the department in which the applicant is to be em- 
ployed.” 

That application would place the workman absolutely at the mercy of the 
employer if for any cause he might desire to get rid of him or relieve him from 
service in the employ of the company. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that application generally u.sed on the one road 
you are talking about? 

Mr. Whabton. That is a type. It is very similar. We have here another; 
this case which has come to our notice in the form of a telegram addressed 
to myself at St. Louis, dated April 2: 

” We have a change of officials and the applications of employees to date have 
been misplaced or destroye<l. The new general manae:er requests all employees 
to make new applications, giving personal history and pla(*es of employment for 
five years previous to working for the F. S. & W. Advise by wire. 

“ D. E. WlNERKE.” 

This is simply a typical case of following out that same line on another road. 

Scientific management and efficiency sy.steins, the railroads have quite gen- 
erally agitated for, and, in some instances, forced the men to accept condi- 
tions that we feel safe in saying are detrimental to the men, the railroads, 
the public, and the human family in its entirety. 

The following article expres.ses our views, and in our opinion clearly points 
out some of the dangers of the .so-called scientific management and efficiency 
methods. We have, I think, a splendid analysis of the system — efficiency — 
analyzed from the viewpoint of a man well qualified in every respect, which 
I would like to have Injected into ,the proceedings, by John P. Prey, eilltor 
of the International Molders’ Journal — of the International Molders’ Union 
Journal, as follows [reading] : o. 

The Relationship of Scientific Management to Labor. 

By John P. Frey. 

Address by the editor of the international Molders’ Journal before the West- 
ern Economic Society, Chicago, March 14, 1913: 

The problems identified with the development of our Industries will un- 
doubtecKj' be viewed and analyzed from as many conflicting angles as there , 
are classes In the community. The manufacturer, the business man, the pro- 
fessional man, and the workingman, each will have a different viewpoint; 
each will reach a decision influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, by his own 
self-interest. The final solution will be found, not In the dictum of any one 
of these classes, but In the equitable and harmonious combination of every 
one of them. I admit, beforehand, the difficulty of securing such harmony. 
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but am strongly of the opinion that an exchange of views anti their unbiased 
consideration and discussion by an assemblage of tliis kind will go far to 
promote it. 

It is as a member of a trade-union composed of skilled mechanics that I am 
endeavoring to examine and analyze “ scientific management ” In its relation 
to labor. 

That system for the increasing of production, popularly called scientific man- 
agement, is ii subject of sutficient importance to the wage earner and the in- 
dustries of our country to warrant the careful examination of all thoughtful 
men ; for, in addition to tlie problem of production, it involves the workman’s 
standard of mechanical efliciency, his physical welfare, and his social status. 

If scientific management in its final analysiKS fails to increase the workman’s 
earnings, develop his meclianical ability, lengthen his period of usefulness, 
elevate his standard of living, and distribute in an equitable manner, between 
capital and labor, the gains from increased productiveness, it has failed to 
deserve the title conferred upon it. 

With the object of avoiding any confusion of terminology in the discussion 
of the subject, the fcdlowdng definition is submitted : 

By scientific management w’e have in mind those methods for increasing 
production which have been advocated within very re<’ent years by several 
gentlemen who are recognized as among tlie most ])rominent advoeates and 
exponents of systems for the standardization, s.v.stematization, planning, ami 
routing of w’ork in manufacturing establishments and in offices, the grouping 
and oiierating of machines to their greatest efficiency, coupled with time studies 
of manual movements, the elimination of unnecessary motions by employees 
wddle at wmrk and their stimulation to greater effort of piecework, bonus, 
task, differential, premium, and other systems, rather than by a daily-wage 
rate. 

Any system which will lower the cost of production by elmlnating ineffi- 
cient management or unnecessary labor through t!ie adoption of more practi- 
cal methods of operation should be welcomed and encouraged, for inefficiency 
in any form can only result in placing a needless burden on tbe cost of pro- 
duction and to the extent that it exists retard in inverse ratio the iwogress of 
Industry and the production of wealth. Whether It Is in the machine or the 
workman himself, all motions which do not accomplish definite and practical 
results, all unnecessary movements result only in w'asted energy, and w’asted 
energy is a dead loss. With any system wddeh will eliminate useless labor the 
American trade-union movement will ])e found in full accord. 

From an examination of scientific management as presented In the hooks 
prepared upon'the subject by some of its best-known advocates and ex])onents, 
it would appear that it aims to secure greater production from machinery 
and w'orkmen : 

(a) By systematizing, standardizing, and overseeing all w'ork, by speed, re- 
pair, inspector and gang bosses, or functional foremen and overforemen. 

(&) By having time studies made by experts wjth split-second watches in 
hand, with which to note tlie time consumed in performing eacli motion made 
in connection with the work. 

(c) By having studies made w ith the object of eliminating all useless motions, 
so that production can be increased. 

(d) By having the time to perform a ^iven piece of w'ork determined by an 
expert from the records secured. 

(e) By the minute subdivision ano specialization of the w^ork, and the em- 
ployment, to the largest degree possible, of laborers trained to w^ork und^r the 
system of subdivision and specialization, rather thj^n the employment of skilled 
mechanics. 

(/) By the payment of a bonus or premium to workmen for measuring up 
their day’s work to the task set, and the payment of similar inducements to the 
foremen and overforemen for maintaining th^ quantity production of the 
gangs of workmen or the departments under their charge. 

As presented in the works upon the subject, scientific managemegxt as ap- 
plied to workmen moves with the smoothness of a well-oiled and perfected 
machine, in w’hich each one i^erforms his part with the accuracy of a mechani- 
cally and mathematically perfect tooth on a gear wheel, when it meshes with 
the teeth of another wheel in transmitting power. But whether this system In 
every-day practice accomplishes with workmen what it seems to accomplish 
with them in books is a question which we desire to investigate. 
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Before entering into an examination of the relationship of scientific manage- 
ment of labor, there is one fact which is deserving of consideration in connec- 
tion with the discussion. The American workmen, as verified by the great mass 
of statistics upon tlie subject, produce more within a given time than the work- 
men of any other country. He has no equal as a producer; this being due 
partly to his mental and physical alertness and ambition, and partly to the 
various systems of si)ecializing and speeding up which were well develoiied 
before scientific management was brought forward as an industrial stimulant. 
That he has worked under such high pressure as to prematurely age him has 
been well demonstrated by the policy of many corporatio.is to hire no workmen 
over 40 years of age or when their hair is tinged with gray. 

High tension and intensity of application have become a marked feature of 
our industries. Machinery is operated to its physical limit, and when worn 
out is thrown on the scrap heap; workmen, likewise, are expectetl to work to 
their physical limit, and like the worn-out machines they, too, are liable to find 
themselves in the Industrial scrap heap when there should still he years of 
effective labor in their minds and bcalies. As illustrating this tendency in our 
American methods of production there Is the illuminating testimony given by 
Mr. Harrah, of the Midvale Steel Co., before the congressional Committee on 
T.ahor, March 1, UK)0, a portion of the committee’s record for that date giving 
questions and answers [reading] : 

“Mr. Gr^\ham. I was going to ask whether you thought that you could i)iit 
your machines so as to accomplish getting out more work in 8 hours than ydii 
can now in 10? 

“Mr. Hakeah. No; the machines are worked to their fullest capacity now. 

“Mr. Gkaham. You would have to get some kind of Improved machinery? 

“ Mr. Harrah. We have the most improved kind of machinery now ; but wo 
make it a rule to run a machine to break. For instance, fire life of a hammer 
bar may be two years. If that hammer bar <loes not break within two years, 
I go for the forge master, because I know ho Is not getting the work he ought 
to out of the forgo. It is the same way in the machine shop. If a lathe, the 
natural life of which might be two year.s, does imt break d(»wn belVu-e tliat, I 
would go to the engineer in charge. 

“Mr. Graha^[. Everything is run to its full capacity now? 

“Mr. Harrah, Absolutely. Ye.s, sir; we have abKolutely no regard for ma- 
chinery or men,” o 

The Midvale Steel Co. is one of the j>tants where scientific management was 
first applied by one of its leading exponents. 

Instea<l of burdening this paper with additional evidences indicating tiie 
intensity of labor in tliis country, the impression.s of two of tlie w(U’ld*s greatest 
thinkers as to its effects will be submitted. 

On the occasion of his last visit to the United States, tliat eminent philos- 
opher, Herbert Spencer, after noting tlie intensity with v^hich our tollers were 
working, declared that the time had arrived to preach and practice “ The 
gospel of relaxation.” Last year another famous British scientist. Sir Thomas 
Oliver, visited our shores. After attending tlie Congress of Hygiene at Wash- 
ington he visited a number of our Industrial centers, expressing some of his 
impressions later on, in part as follows: 

“Generally speaking, work is rushed too raifch and life is lived at too higli 
pressure in the Uniterl States. Tliere is no reason for eitiier. Work and the 
love of work for the monetai-y gain it bri^ng.s are more characteristic of Ameri- 
cans .than of most otli(‘r people, and yet what is the gain if life is shortened by 
the strain impose^] upon it in trying to obtain these? A nation whose work- 
men are old at 40 is certainly not only not rich in men, but it is not doing its 
best for them.” 

That the American workmen are now working at higher speed and producing 
more within a given time than {he workmen of any other country we are con- 
fident can not be sifccessfully questioned. 

With these brief preliminary thoughts, we may proceed to more carefully 
examine scientific management In its relation to labor, as its influence and effect 
upon labor are of more importance than any other feature it may possess. 

While scientific management in some of its phases has entered into the most 
minute details, on some important factors connected with production it touches 
but lightly and indefinitely, while other equally Important ones are practically 
ignored. 

This is particularly true of Its attitude toward workmen, the flesh-and-blood 
human beings who are to be developed into semiautomatic attachments to ma- 
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Chines or rigid and inflexible forms of directing' production if one feature of 
this system is to be applied. 

The efliciency of a workman is not to be determined solely by his ability to 
continuously feed and operate a machine or perform some other task with a 
never-changing motion at high speed, acquired us the result of time and motion 
studies by those who may be employed as experts in this work. To a very 
large extent his efliciency will depend upon his alertness of miml and physical 
responsiveness, and liis ability to maintain both under the numbing influence 
of his monotonous task. 

During recent yeavs there has scarcely been a convention of employers but 
that papers are read which bewail the difllculty of securing competent mechanics 
a!id proposing plans by which mechanical knowledge among workmen may be 
increased. 

Trade-unions have been unjustly accused on the one hand of pi’cventing 
apprenticeship, while on the other, and in contradiction of that charge, an effort 
is made to discover the reasons why the boys and the rising generation seem 
unwilling to apprentice themselves in trad(‘s. So strong Is this disinclination 
on their part tliat during the past decade the wages paid to apprentices have 
been practically doubled, and yet in many industries it is most diflicult to se- 
cure or retain apprentices. It is our opinion tlnit the intense specialization and 
subdivision of woj’k as developed in our American system of pro(luction is the 
most prominent cause, for tlie boys and their parents have come to believe 
that apprenticeship in most cases does not mean the development of mechanics, 
hut rathc'r the i)ro(luction of specialists skilled only in some simple subdivision 
into Nvhleh the method of production has boon developed, and unable because 
of their lack of mechanical and manual skill to hold their own as journeymen 
mechanics on Die termination of apprenticeship. 

In Germany, tliat country which to-day stands out so prominently as a land 
where all-einbi*ncing scientittc methods are applied, the workmen have reac^hed 
a degree of efliciency which makes them the peers in mechanical ability of 
those of any other nation, and this eflicicuicy on thenr part is the result c)f the 
broad and thoroughgoing mechanical and theoretical education which they are 
given as apr>rentices, and the opportunities which are atTorded to them after- 
wards as nu'chanics to become familiar with the theory as well as the practice 
required in the industry in which they are engaged. 

Through their cooiK'/alive courses, in wliich the coming generation of engi- 
neers are being educated, our leading* universities are re(*ognizing the principle 
that theoretical knowledge must be supplemented by practical experience in the 
industries during the course of study, if the highest efliciency is to he attained. 
And likewise the manufacturing establishments are learning that well-eqnipi^d 
superintendents and foremen can not secure satisfactory results from workmen 
deficient in mechanical skill and knowledge. 

Advocates of sciertifle management will contend that it is not their intention 
to speed the workman to his extreme physical limit, and it is quite possible, by 
quoting detaclied (‘Xpressions from their works on tlie subject, to give a color of 
truth to this contention; hut no practical man acquainted with the methods of 
iwoduction and tlie influences which emanate fi-om the management of a cor- 
poration through the superintendent, foremen, and suhforemen to the work- 
men, to stimulate their productivity, will fail to realize that, even though the 
system of scientifle management with its time studies, Its precise form of 
organizfition, and its premiums and bonuses to worlanen and foremen for 
quantity in production, was estnhli.she<l in any plant by the best trainj'd and 
most just experts and with a proper care that no worka^ni would be driven 
tf> speedy physical exhaustion, it must soon de,generate Into a system under 
which each workman would be forced to labor to the physical breaking iwint 
or drop out to make room for others whose vitality had not yet been exhausted. 

In fact, in the well-know reference to th|f laborers in the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, Mr. Taylor, In his hook on shop management, says* “ The tasks were all 
purposely made so severe that not more than one out of five (perhaps even a 
smaller i>ercentage than this) could keep up.” ^ 

Perhaps no one has had a greater opportunity of studying the effe<‘ts of 
\arloiis systems of shop management on the workmen employed than Judge 
Higgins, president of the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and as his views on this question are most valuable In 
connection with the subject now being dlscussetl, a few excerpts from a recent 
decision which he prepared are submitted. The case was one arising in the 
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shoe Industry, and those portions of the decision having a direct bearing on the 
subject under consideration read : 

“ The claim of the employees In these proceedings as to apprentices is, in effect, 
that there should be no boys employed unless apprenticed to learn some sub- 
stantial portion of the work of a factory ; that there should be no ‘ Improvers ’ ; 
that the number even of apprentices should be limited to one apprentice to 
every four journeymen ; that the wages should be settled for each year of 
apprenticeship ; that the apprentice should be properly taught 

“ I am glad to see that the claim makes, in the main, in the direction of 
industrial efficiency. At present all the conditions of boy labor in this great 
Australian industry tend in the direction of inefficiency, and as the men trained 
to make boots by handwork from start to finish pass from the trade there is 
every prospect that In place of intelligent, skilled artisans the Commonwealth 
will have thousands of anemic, ill-developed, undertrained factory slaves — 
youths unfitted for any work but the feeding of some one insatiate machine — 
youths prematurely put under the strain of bread winning and soon to be 
replaced by other youths ad infinitum. 

“ The employees wan|;, as far as it is possible, to eliminate improvers, to pre- 
vent the existence of such a class at all, to stop this pestilent manufacture of 
imperfect tradesmen. They want to prevent capable workmen of average ca- 
pacity from being put out of work by men who submit to work for a smaller 
wage on some ground of incapacity, generally actual, sometimes only alleged. 

“ From the point of view of this court, whose ideal is industrial peace, I feel 
even more strongly than before that the system of improvers as it now stands is 
a perpetual menace to the peace of the community. 

“Another point is that the improver is often kept exclusively for many years 
to one single machine of the simpler class, until he becomes extraordinarily apt 
to it. His speed is an argument for greater speed on the part of those before 
him and behind him in the team of men and boys working at some process. The 
worker before him must keep him fed with stuff ; the worker after him must not 
let the stuff accumulate, and the strain becomes intense. The specialized im- 
prover is often used to force the pace. But if the improver lose his little frai*- 
tion of a job, he is useless for any other job. To get a similar job elsewhere 
he must fight. His only w'eapon is to offer to submit to a reduction of wages, 
and inevitably he forces down the claims of the journeymen who are looking for 
work. t 

“ But what is the proper remedy? Or, rather — as my functions are limited— ^ 
what is the proper order of this court to make under the circumstances? I can 
not undertake the responsibility of telling every employer in the CJommonwealth 
what he ought to do in case of every employee at every stage on every day of 
ids employment and under all circumstances. I conceive it to be my duty to 
leave every employer free to carry on his own business on his own system that 
he may make the greatest profit within his reach, so lone as he does not per- 
petuate industrial trouble or endanger industrial peace, and that moans so long 
as he satisfies the essential human needs of his employees and does not leave 
them ‘Under a sense of injustice. 

“ In the strain of competition the pressure on the employer is often very great, 
and he ought to be fr(»e to choose hio employees on their merits and according 
to his own exigencies, free to make use of new machines, of improved methods, 
of financial advantages, of advantages ^f locality, of superior knowledge-free, 
in short, to put the utmost pressure on anything and everything except human 
life. Unless there is to be Industrial war rfc every turn, luiman life must not be 
treateff in the game of comiietltlon as if it were a ball to be kicked. This, the 
most valuable asset^of the State, must be protected, whatever else suffers. 

“ Extreme specialization injures the boy in his manhood and as a tradesman, 
and it is the cause of much industrial disturbance. Extreme specialization may 
make the output greater and cheaper and may at the same time be injurious to 
the men and to the public.” ^ 

The human factor can not be ignored in the industries. To-day the wage 
earner’s stimulation to greater physical exertion has been highly developed 
through tri^ constant pressure brought to bear upon superintendents and fore- 
men. Elaborate cost sheets are prepared monthly by every department, and 
those showing the lowest cost for production in similar departments are sent 
to the superintendents of those which show a higher cost, with the polite re- 
quest: “Please report to us on the reasons why your department shows a 
higher cost for production during the month than Department A.” Under 
this stimulus there generally is but one course pursued, that being to speed up 
labor. 
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Under the great concentration which has resulted in huge corporations the 
former bond of i)ersonal interest l)etween employer an<l workmen has disap- 
peared; neither now knows the other; the one is only a niiinber on a brass 
check or card; and the other may live a thousand miles away. The one who 
holds a brass check is forced to realize his position by the treatment accorded 
him by a foreman spurred on by the desire to secui-e a bonus for the large 
output of his department and by the rigid discipline to which he must con- 
form and the promptness with which he is discharged for any reason. 

Under present methods of production, where thousands of \v<jrkmen are em- 
ployed by a single corporation, it may he difficult to reintroduce the element of 
human sympathy between workmen and employer, hut a truly scientith* system 
of management can not overlook tlds most important factor il it is to endure. 

One feature of scientific management which has interested labor is its evi- 
dent opposition to collective bargaining between organized workmen and their 
employers. The claim Is practically made by some of its leading exponents 
that the system can not be successfully applied unless the huge corporation 
insists on dealing with the workman as an individual, and then of bringing 
every possible pressure, including discharge, upon him. A brief extract from 
a letter, which we were Informed was written by one of the most prominent 
exponents of scientific management to a firm which had tried the system for 
six years without success bears it ness to this fact. It reads: 

“ Have you tried the incisive plan of centering on one man instead of going 
at the whole shooting match at once? I think the failure is due to the lack 
of patient persistence on the i)art .of the employers, and then to the lack of 
centering right onto a single man. No workman can long resist the help and 
persuasion of five foremen over him. He will either do the work as he is told 
or leave.” 

The implication is not difficult lo grasp. Where the large corporations have 
had a free hand in centering their stimulus to activity upon the individual 
workman and determining the conditions under which workmen will be em- 
ployed, they have frequently accomplished results which, while probably 
showing increasing production i)er man, have also developed conditions of 
labor which have shocked tlie moral and humane sense of the Nation. An 
illustration is afforded by the iron and steel industry which, according to the 
report of the Federal Department of T.abor, covering the month of May, 1910, 
Indicated that 29 per,, cent of the 172,706 workmen covered by the Investigation, 
worked 12 hours per day, 7 days ir\ the week — 84 hours in all; and that every 
second week, when the shifts changed from day to night or vice versa, many 
of these workmen were forced to remain on duty without relief for from 18 to 
24 hours. Of these 172,706 men, who included all unskilled and skilled work- 
men in the plants where investigations were made, 85,812 or 49.69 per cent, 
received less than 18 cents per hour. 

Practically every abuse, every arbitrary and un.inst condition affecting 
workmen which has crept into our industries, has only developed where the 
workmen failed to enjoy the right of collective bargaining with their employers 
for the determination of the wage rate and the* conditions under which labor 
was to be performed. 

The specialization and subdivision of work, which as much as it is possible 
tends to make the workmen specialists, that is to say, fractional mechanics, 
whose knowledge of a trade or Industry is confined to but a few simple oper- 
ations, Is anything but a scientific method for developing and maintaining 
the necessary supply of mechanici, and in this direction scientific management 
seems to he most eminently unscientific. • 

It is unscientific because it does not include an adefjuate system for the 
education of apprentices from which competefit mechanics can be developed. 

It is unscientific because It does not adequately provide for the workmen’s 
progress in mechanical knowledge, but tends to restrict him to the subdivision 
of a specialty, keeping him endlessly performing the sa^ operation, disregard- 
ing the fact that this constant repetition, which in time becomes semiautomatic 
on the workman’s part, through its very monotony numbs the mind instead of 
inspiring it. ** 

It Is unscientific because If applied in all of our industries It would at once 
prevent the development of competent mechanics, and produce In their place 
fractional mechanics, who could only work effectively under the groups o£ 
functional and superforemen provided for by the system. 
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It Is unsafe, as well as unscientific, inasmuch as its tendency is toward the 
production of quantity rather than quality. The number of bricks which can 
be laid in a day is one thing, the strength and durability of the wall being an 
entirely dllYerent matter. The number of steel rails which can be run through 
the roils in a day may be an interesting item in the matter of production, but 
of fur more importance to the public is the aiiility of these rails to stand the 
burden of traffic, Instead of breaking under strain they should have been able 
to stand, and ditching the train with its passengers. 

On this question of steel rails, the statement of Mr. W. 11. Wlckhorst, engi- 
neer for the American Railway Association, is valuable. In his paper on “ Rail 
Research by Railroads and Producers,” presented at the recent International 
Congress for Testing Materials, he said in part: 

“ While the railroads were thus busy increasing the capacity of their motive 
power and cars, the steel mills w’ere likewise endeavoring to secure increased 
tonnage. These efforts took the form of eliminating unnecessary delays, in- 
stalling larger converters and more powerful machinery, and using larger 
ingots, and sometimes of allowing less time for the chemical reactions. At the 
height of the tonnage endeavor in the rail mills, about five years ago, there 
was a considerable rivalry between the different mills to produce the greatest 
tonnage, and it reached a condition that might almost be termed madness; 
that had only secondary regard for the quality of the product. The pui’chaser 
had the choice of buying rails as ma<ie by the mills or going without them.” 

It is unscientific because it has failed to adequately understand the human 
factor and the spirit of our American institutions, for it makes of one man 
a taskmaker and taskmaster without the free consent of the other. It ignores 
that principle so clearly set forth by tlie congressional committee, which, after 
investigating the Taylor and other systems of shop management, said in its 
report : ” Government in a mill shouhl be like gov(?rnment in a State, with the 
consent of the governed.” 

Scientific management seems to lay greater stress upon the quantity of 
production than upon its quality. It seems to give more consideration to work- 
men as units in production than as human l)eings, and must tend in the un- 
bridled efforts to increase production being made in many industrial establish- 
ments to-day to approucli as closely as possible the motliods of those ancient 
Egyptian taskmasters who finally endeavored to have bricks made without 
straw. ' 

In connection with its relation to labon* in the.se respects the terra ‘‘scien- 
tific management ” seems to he about as accurate^ as the name given to that 
little quadruped which has been tlie subject of so much scientific experimenting, 
the guinea pig. which in the first jilace do(*s not come from Guinea, and in tlie 
second, is not a pig. 

With the experiments which may lie made in the name of science to discover 
the liighest speiMl whicli a machine can attain, its greate.st capacity for pro- 
duction, and minimum length of time in whi(!h its usefulness can be exhauste<l 
before it is discanled and th7*own in the .scrap heap, labor has no objections, 
but American workmen will object with all the strength at their command, and 
justly so, to all efforts to experiment likewise with them. 

With improved shop equipment and more efficient systems for routing, liaii- 
dling, macliining, and assembling material in tl\e course of construction we 
are in harmony. Rut we are in most positive opposition to the application or 
continuation of hny system which tends to ^deteriorate the American workman 
mentally, morally, or physically. 

Organized labor l^^lieves that true scientific management is that whicli 
reduces the cost of production Vy eliminating useless labor, which improves the 
facilities for doing work by surroiinding the workmen with good light, pure 
air, sanitary conditions, and safeguarded machinery. A system of management 
under which care will be taken to prevent \vorkmen from overstrain, as well 
as provide that their Output should reach an adequate standard, and which 
will afford ample opportunity for tlie fullest development of mechanical and 
manual skil^ on the part of all wwkmen. A system under which the terms 
and conditions of employment will be governed by agreements entered into by 
employers and their workmen as a collective body. And, finally, a form of 
management which will never allow quality to be sacrificed for quantity, nor 
men, women, and children to be classified with machines. The equity right of 
human flesh and blood must be recognized by any system that would endure. 

Scientific management, as the workers know it, vitally concerns every think- 
ing man and Is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of Industrial unrest, 
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he cold blooded, coolly calculated system of exacting from the workmen the 
ast ounce of his i)liysical and mental strength, without the least regard for 
lis future, represents one reason why federation and concerted action are 
10 much desired by the various labor organizations; other reasons equally 
ipparent is the desire to offset the tremendous i)ower exercised by the fed- 
Tated railroads to obviate the necessity of strikes, to curtail the exactions of 
inbordlnate officials and to compel the employer to give our representatives a 
'air chance -to meet wilh them and talk over in a dispassionate manner matters 
hat vitally affect both. 

We have a form of physical examination being introduced by the Chicago 
c Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. and a circular letter in connection therewith. 

: will read just the physical qualifications in order to reduce the monotony of 
he reading. It refers to every man employed on the railroad. Tliis state- 
.K'Ut is Issued by William J. Jackson, receiver of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
lois Railroad, as follows : 

‘physical examination of APPT.KANTS for KMPFOYMKNT and KMimOYEES FOR 

PROMOTION. 

“ Classification. 

“1. All those handling trains and train signals; i. e., engineers, firemen, 
notormen, engine hostlers, conductors, brakemen, tlagmen, train porters, yard- 
nasters, switclunen, signalmen, towermen, and boatmen, and others engaged 
n marine service. 

“2. Station agents, telegraphers, train telephone operators, station baggage- 
nen, switch tenders, section foremen, railroad crossing flagmen, watchmen, 
irossing flagmen, bridge foremen, and foremen of building department. 

“ 3. All other employes except common laborers. 

“ Requirements. 

“1. Vision. Normal (20-20 required in each eye). Firemen and engineers 
‘utering the service must be tested with plus 2d lens, and if able to read 
JO-foot line must be rejectc'd. 

“Hearing. Normal (whisp(*r at 20 feet, accumeter or watch at 20 inches). 

“Color perception. Normal (worsted or lantern). 

“ Noi'E. — I^iremen for promotion to engineers, and brakemen for promotion 
o conductors, must have combined visioti of 20-20, provided vision In one <\ve 
s not less than 20-40 without glasses. 

“ Physical defects. All physical defects tending to impair the efficiency of 
be individual disqualify. 

“ Reexamination. Reexamination of employees in this class must be made 
‘Very three years. 

“ Vision. Only those^vhose vision does not fall below normal in one eye and 
.'0-40 in the other may bo allowed to hold preferred or main line runs. 

“ Hearing. One-half of the requirements for entranice to service. 

“ (2) Vision. 20-20 required in one eye and not less than 20-30 in the 
»ther. 

“Hearing. Normal. ( Whisper jit 20 feet, accumeter or watch at 20 inches.) 

“Color perception. Normal, (ity worsted and lantern.) 

“ Physical defects. All physical defects tending to impair efficiency of the 
ndividual disqualify. 

“ Reexamination. Reexamination of employees in this class must be nynle 
)nce every three years. o 

“Vision. Combined vision must be 20-30 and noteless than 20-40 in one eye 
vith or without glasses. 

“ (3) Vision. Combined 20-30, not less than 20-50 in one eye without 
glasses. • 

“Hearing. One-half normal (whisper at 10 feet, accuifieter or watch at 
iO inches). 

“ Color perception. Car repairers and others whose duties require Ijandling 
)f signals (flags or lanterns) must have normal color perception. 

“ Physical defect.s. All physical defects tending to impair efficiency of the 
ndivldual disqualify. 

“Note. — E mployees over fifty (50) years of age or employee.s who require 
'lass to bring their vision to standard must be examined every year. Em- 
ployees who have 8Uffere<l severe Injury or illness must be examine<l befr)re 
hey reenter the service. 
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“ TAst of physical defects. 

“All classes. Trachoma or other inflammatory conditions of the eye, or 
chronic discharge from the ear; varicose veins of both legs or marked vari- 
cosity of one l(‘g; phlebitis, skin disease (especially eczema or even a strong 
tendency to it) ; loss of thumb or loss of two fingers on one hand disqualify 
the first class and station baggagemen and switch tenders in the second class 
only. Hernia disqualifies all classes. Unmistakable evidence of alcoholism, 
acute gonorrhea, and all manifestations of syphilis, tranmatic and pathological 
l)iibo disqualify all classes as long as symptoms are , apparent. Orchitis, equi- 
didymltis, hydrocele, undescended testicle, malignant tumors, recurrent appen- 
dicitis, old depressed fractures of the skull, or any fracture followed by head 
symptoms, spinal injuries, epilepsy, anterlo-posterior curvature, severe injury 
of the back, tuberculosis, marked scrofulous cachexia, aneurism, necrosis, acute 
and chronic periostitis, acute and chronic cystitis, floating cartilage and im- 
paired mobility of joints disqualify first class and all second class except agents 
and operators, who may be ac<.‘epted if inflammation has long since subsided 
and the affected joints be free from pain. Diabetes, chronic rheumatism, gout, 
clironic diarrhoea, chronic hepatic, disorders attended by jaundice or those 
that are disabling in their nature; hepatic cardiac or renal dropsies, asthma, 
luemoptysia, valvular diseases of the heart, angina pectorLs, evidence of or- 
ganic diseases of brain and spinal cord, insolation, inveterate neuralgia of the 
larger nerves disqualify all cla.sses. 

“(a) Wlien hernia occurs while in the service, the right to continue in, or of 
promotion to cla.ss 1, will not be lost, provided the employee, by operation or 
otherwise, effects a satisfactory cure. 

“Candidates for students’ privilegtjs, for employment, or reexamination in 
or selected for promotion, must pa.ss the prescribed examination and tests be- 
fore being permitted to enter or remain, ex(?ept temporarily, upon the duties of 
the position sought or occupied. 

“An examination fee of .$2 is paid by the company in all cases to the ex- 
amining surgeon. Employing oflicers in charge of the pay rolls are instructed 
to deduct said examination fee, upon the pay roll in favor of the company, from 
the first month’s wages of all applicants assigned to service. The examination 
fee of .$1 for rejected applicants or those who may not be given employment 
will be borne by the company. , 

“ The oflicer charged with the duty .of employing men for any of the different 
classes must reject any candidate who may be seen to possess maimed or de- 
formed hands or limbs, or any other outward evidence of injury which will 
disqualify, or one who after careful questioning and inspection of outward ap- 
pearance would fail to pass the required tests. 

“ Use great care in making examinations, stripping the candidate from head 
to foot, making careful and liainstaklng effort to do justice to all concerned. 

“ Reexaminations of employees will be made at any^ time when, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent, it is neces.sary. 

“ Physical defects, if originating or developing after entering the service, will 
not disqualify, provided the efficiency of the employee is not Impaired. 

“ Surgeons must be careful ta note and record any defect that might impair 
the usefulness of the applicant, or that would be more or less aggravated by 
the service, or that won Id, contribute to the prolongation of disability in case 
of injury. 

“ In order to prevent fraud in subseqpaent claims for personal injury, a careful 
rovord must be made of defects, even though they do not impair the usefulness 
of the applicant, or would not be aggravated by, or contribute to the prolonga- 
tion or disability in case 6f injury. 

“ Surgeons must in all cases require signatures of the candidates to* the 
certificate at the bottom of application blank in space provided for same. 

“ The application blank after being complete, will be returned by the surgeon 
to the employing officer from whom received. 

“In the discretion of the employing officer, applicants may be permitted to 
enter \he service temporarily if accepted by the surgeon, subject to the ap- 
proval of the superintendent. 

“Age limit, 45 years. 

“W. H. Bohart, Chief Surgeon. 

“Approved : 

“ W. J. Jackson, Receiver. 

“ February 23, 1915.” 
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That system, if accepted on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, would in sub- 
stance absoultely nullify every existing agreement on that road as it now 
exists. There are 13 organizations represented among the various railroad 
employees on that system. As a result of the action of the company, speaking 
of the incentive for federation and concerted action, the attempt of this com- 
pany to Introduce that system, resulted In a meeting of 13 representatives in 
the city of Chicago last Sunday, at which place aiul time they organized and 
came togetiier as a fc-derated body representing all classes, transportation, 
shop, and office employees of the Chicago & Ea.stern Illinois llailroarl Co. for 
the purpose of combating the introduction of this .so apparently uiijnst system. 

I have here a list of the system federations that have been org:ini//*d in the 
pa.st few years, together v. ith notes referring to the time, and so forth. 

The following statement contains information with respect to the organiza- 
tion and recognition of tlie system federations on various railroads dealing 
exclusively with the nu'clianics, apprentices, and helpers, commonly designated 
ns railway sliopmen, 08 per cent of whom are meinhcrs of some one of the 
following organizations, wlilch constitute what is known as the meclianlcal 
section of the railway employees department of the American Federation of 
Labor [reading] : 

“International A.ssoclatlon of Maebinists; International Brotberbood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Sldp Builders and Helpers of America ; International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; Amalgamated Sheet IMetal Workers Internuliomil Alliance; and In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Klectri<*ul W(>rkers. 

“1. Now York, New Haven Hartford, organized and r^vognized Januarv, 
1908. 

“2. Southern Railroad and allied lin(‘s, including tin* — 

“ 3. Mobile & Ohio. 

“4. Alabama Or('at Southern. 

“ 5. Cincinnati, New Orleans &, Texas Bacilic. 

“6. New Orleans Northeastern. 

“7. Alabama & Vicksburg. 

“8. Vicksburg, Slireveport A Pacilie. 

“9. Georgia Soutliern ^ Florida. 

“10. Virginian & Southwestern, organized and recognized Deetanber, 1908. 

“11. Denver Rio Grande, organized, 1908; recognized, 1909. 

“12. Wabash Railroad Co., first joiat action, 1002; federation organizcnl, 
March, 1909; federated agreement, .Tune, 1909. 

“13. Seaboard Air Line, organized and recognize<l Marcli, 1909. 

“14. Canadian Pacific West. 

“15. Canadian Pacific East, organized and recognized, 1908 or lOOt). 

“16. IMlnneapolis & St. Louis, including Iowa Central, organized and recog- 
nized, 1909. 

“17. Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, organized, Janu- 
ary, 1910; recognized, Deci'iuher 21, 1910.” , 

Chairman Walsh. January, 1909? 

Mr. Wharton. 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. When was it organized? 

Mr. Wharton. Organized Jamfary, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami recognizcil Dect^nber, 1910? 

Mr. Wharton. December, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a l)ri^f statement in there with reference to 
what intervened between the establisliinent and the recognition, how thej^ ap- 
proached it, what was done with the existing contract? “ 

Mr. Wharton. We can explain tliat. 

Chairman Wat-sh. Then make a memorandum, please, and explain it or 
have somebody do it — wliat was done with the existing contracts of the crafts, 
and what negotiations were liad between the ^Ifflcers of tlie road and the in- 
terested unions. 

(See Wharton Exhibit at the end of this subject.) 

Mr. Wharton [reading] : ' 

“ 18. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, organized February, 1910 ; recog- 
nized same year. 

“ 19. Fort Smith & Western, organized and recognized 1910. 

“ 20. Chesapeake & Ohio, organized and recognized 1910. 

“ 21. Atlantic Coast Line, organized and recognized 1910. 

“ 22. Wheeling & Lake Erie, organized March, 1911 ; recognized same year. 
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o?' Railway, organized and recognize<i 1910. 

!! or Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, organized and recognized 1911. 

-p. Chicago & Alton, organized 1911 ; recognized 1912. 

!! 26. Canadian Northern, organized 1911 ; recognized same year. 

27. Quebec Central, organized 1911 ; recognized the same year. 

Western, organized and recognized 1909. 

T , , , Island & Pacific and Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf 

Island Railway system, organized and recognized 1911. 

“30. St. Louis & San Francisco and St. Louis & San Francisco of Texas, 
organized Deccndjer 12, 1010; recognized in 1913. > o 
!! oo ^ Brazos Valley, organized and recognized in 1910. 

‘3-. Kansas ("jty, Mexico & Orient, organized October. 1911; met officials 
l ebruary, 1912; federated agreement signed up August, 1914. 

‘‘33. Norfolk & Southern, organized and recognized 1911. 

“34, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, organized and recognized 1911. 

Intercolonial & I'rince Kdward Island Railway, organized and recognized 


“36. Chicago & Eastern Illinois, organized December 12, 1910 ■ recognized 
December 1, 1913. 

Florida Railroad, organized and recognlzeil about 1911. 

101*0 ‘ Kansas & Texas, organizt‘d April, 1011, and recognized July, 

J illo. 


“ 39. Raleigh. Charlotte & S(»uthern, organized and recognized 1011. 

“40. Wabasb-Pittsburgh Terminal, federated agreement, October, 1913. 
191‘>^^ ^ Midland Valley Railways, m-ganized 


“42. Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, St. Louis I\Ierchaiits Bridge 
Terminal Railway, and Wiggins Ferry Co., organized 1012; recognized June 1, 


“43. Colorado Southern Railroad, organized and recognized 1911. 

“44. New Orleans Terminal Railroad Co., organized 1911; recognized S('n- 
tember, 1013. 


“45. Texas Pacific Railroad, organized 1911; recognized 1912, 

1 19L. ^ Great Northern, organized 1012; recognizc^d Si^pleiiilxM* 

“47. Kansas City Soutborn Railroad, organiziMl ljJ12; recognized August 1 .“, 
1913. ^ 


“48. Denver & Salt Lake Railroad, organizeil 1913; recognized 1913. 

“49. Delaware & Hud.son, organized and recognized 1912. 

“50. Mis.souri & North Arkansas, organized 1913; recognized January, 1914. 

“51. Boston & Maine, organized and recognized June and July, 1914. 

“ o2. Coal & Coke Railway, organized and recognized June and July, 1911. 

“ Of the above number approximately 30 were recognized and working under 
federated agreements prior to September 30, 1911. 

“ System federations are organizi'd on the following railroads, but have not 
yet negotiated for federated agreements: 

“ 1. Chicago & North Western Railway. 

“ 2. Chicago, Milwaukee & Piigtt Sound. 

“ 3. Central of Georgia Railway. 

“ 4. Northern Pacific Railway. * 

“ 5. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

“6. Western Maryland *' 

“'7. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

“ 8. Denver & *Fort Wortji. 

“System Federations were organized on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railways in May, 1911. 

“On the Harrirnan lines, namely, the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Oregon* 
Washington Raihwy & Navigation Co., Oregon Short Line, Houston & Texas 
Central, Houston East & West Texas, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
San Pet^iro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Texas <fe New Orleans, and the Arizona & 
Eastern Railways in June, 1911.” 

The question that you asked with reference to the declination of the 
officials 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Take a few of those: For instance, for one 
year, or two years, or three years; take the Illinois Central and a few others 
and briefly state what the negotiations were. 

Mr. Wharton. The general manner of procedure would he the perfection of 
an organization first — a meeting of ihe different district organizations of tlie 
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crafts which were to compose the federation on that system ; that is, tlie repre- 
sentatives of each craft would be called to meet, and at that meetinj? they 
would draft a set of laws which would be their governing laws, or govern the 
actions of the federation from that time on, these laws being subject to their 
approval. Generally, then, agreements had been so arranged that they all prac- 
tically had the 30-da.v clause' — the necessary notice of desire to open negotiations 
by either party. If the business conditions were satisfactory, or rather favor- 
able, from the viewpoint of the men, the question of opening negotiations for new 
agreements were agreed to, a new schedule embracing a set of general rules 
which would apply to all trades, inclinling such special rules as applied to the 
different conditions of each trade, which <‘ould not be embodied in a set of gen- 
eral rules, and would be adopted and presented with a 3(>-day notice to the 
ofllcials of the company. This notice was for the purpose of securing a 
conference. 

In some instances a notice would be sent in by the secretary and president of 
the federated board. In other Instances it was found Inexpedient, and the 
method adopted of each organization notifying the management, and in practi- 
cally all cases where the objections were made to treating with the federated 
committee a conference was held, and instead of there being any result other 
than that of friendly relations the men would talk the matter over, and in the 
course of the year tliat followed a better understanding would have been arrived 
at, and an agreement or negotiations wouhl later result. Sometimes it might 
have been, for imndy local reasons, that would cause the men to withdraw. I 
have one case particularly in mind on the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, where 
the federation, I think, wa.s organized and in existence .something like 18 months, 
and in first presenting tlndr proposed agreement the conqiany m(‘t the joint com- 
mittee and discussed the matter with them very thoroughly and .seemed to satisfy 
the men at that time that possibly they had been a little hasty in presenting 
that form of agreenuMit. As a result the men returned to their homes and 
withdrew the proposed joint agreement and a year later jiresented a new joint 
agreement. The negotiations resulting in federated agreement being signed up. 

Chairman Watstt. Has there been any case except that of the Illinois Cen- 
tral where they absolutely refused to meet? 

Mr. WiiAinoN. To my personal knowledge, that is absolutely the only case 
where the officials have" refused to discuss the matter with the men. 

As a result of the deciination of the otlicials of these systems to either meet 
or treat with the dulv authorized reiye.sentatives elected by the employees a 
strike was inaugural(‘d on the 30th day of September, 1011, the immediate pur- 
pose of which was to bring about a conference between the officials of these 
companies and the committee elected by the employees. 

The employees on the Pere Marquette Railroad became involved iii a .strike 
between the date.s of May 17 and 28, 1015. A Sy.stera Federation was In exist- 
ence on thi.s road, hut^tlie strike r(‘sulted from other and specific causes. 

St. T.oris, Mo.. IL/rc//. n, 19ir>. 

(Important.) * 

Dear Sir and Rrotheh: A letter from Attorney F. Cornerford notifies us that 
the Harriman and Illinois Central will l)e War<l in Chicago by the Industrial 
Relations Committee April 5. , 

While the proposed investigation has principally to deal with the condithmt' 
rc.sponslble for the strike on the llu^riman and Illinois Central lines, brought 
about by the refusal of the railroad officials to treat with the shopmen^ as a 
federated body, it undoubtedly will be far reaching In Its scjppe, and we desire 
to introduce evidence to prove our case and th^ necessity of federation for 
better protection. :Many I’allroails haul previously recognized federation and 
favored this method of dealing with their employees; many others have since 
adopted the same pollcv, clearly proving the^nnwarranted antagonism of the 
Harriman and Illinois Central officials again.st this form (rf organization. 

We desire to secur(» the following Information to be presented before the 
council meeting on March 20, to be used in preparing data for the Jndiistrial 
Ri'latlons Commission. 

State cause loading up to the formation of yonr .system federation. 

Date of organization and first federated agreement, if any. 

Will also appreciate any additional Information on thi.s subject. 

Please give this matter your earliest possible attention. 

Fraternally, yours, 


John Scorr, Secrctarp-TrvaMurvr 
A. O. Wharton, Presidrnt. 
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This letter was sent to all these men. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the first Federated System organi- 
zation? That is, commencing In what we might call this later period, of this 
52 that you speak of. 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. That was signed by the officers of what department? 

Mr. Wharton. Railway employee.s’ department. 

Chairman Walsh. American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Wharton. American Federation of Labor. 


M., K. & T. Railway, 
Denison, Tex., March 15, 1915. 

Mr. A. 0. Wharton, 

President Railway Department A. F. of L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of March 9, in which you inquire as to 
reasons for forming a system federation of shop trades on the SI., K. & T. 
railways. Many years’ exiierlence proved that our craft organization was not 
effective in securing fair working conditions, or a rate of wages that would 
compare with that recelve<i by the skilled trades outside the railway service, 
or that was at all adecpiate for the kind of .service required. 

The small increases in pay we were able to .secure from time to time did not 
keep pace with the increased cost of living, and they were more than offset 
by the company’s policy of continual retrenchment. AVe saw the different 
crafts defeated and crushed in detail on our .system and other roads when they 
made a .stand for fair treatment. 

We finally became convinced that federation was necessary to secure justice 
from our highly organized employers. We also believed this form of organiza- 
tion wouhl be an advantage to the company as well as the men on account of 
the time that could l>e save<l by negotiating agreements jointly. 

Our federation was organized April, 1911. 

Yours, fraternally, 


Frank Munier, 

Chairman Board of Adjustment, M., K. tC T. System Federation. 


M. & L. System, 

Minneapolis,* Minn., March 15, 1915. 

Mr. A. O. AVharton, ♦ 

President Raihcay Employees' Department, A. F. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of March 9, and the information you n,sk 
for, will state that the cau.ses loading to the formation of our System Federa- 
tion was the un.satisfact()ry results obtainable by the single-craft method of 
organization to gain working conditions and wages that we believed we were 
justly entitled to. “ 

The M. & St. L. and Iowa Central were consolidated in 1912, I believe, and 
are now known as the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway. 

In 1908 the Iowa Central attempted to abrogate the craft agreements and 
reduced wages. This resulted In a strike In which all crafts participated, a 
federation was organized, and on the termination of tlie strike in 1909, which 
resulted favorable to the men, a federation agreement was signed up and has 
Rllice been renewed from time to time to the satisfaction of the men and 
company. • 

The federation was e.xtended to Include the entire M. & St. L. system on June 
1, 1914, but owing, to tlie unsettled industrial conditions no attempt has been 
made to negotiate a new agieement. 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. G. Little, Secretary-Treaaurer. 

«i 

Seaboard Air Line Railway and Allied Links, 

Savannah, Ga., March 15, 1915» 

Mr. A, O.' Wharton, 

President Railway Employees' Department, A. F. of L., St. Louis, Mo. . 
Dear Sir : In answer to your letter of March 9, I would state the Seaboard 
Federation was organized March, 1909, and have since that time been In con- 
ference with officials and signed agreements three times, all times agreeing with 
officials on rules and rates. Previous to 1909 we had four organizations that 
had agreements with company, and it would take about SO days for com- 
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mlttee of eight machinists, superintendent motor pou!^r, master mechanic, 
clerk and stenographer to come to a settlement for machinists alone, then from 
two to three weeks for boiler makers, the same for blacksmiths, the same for 
carmen. This represented about three months* actual time for the otilcials of the 
company and the dliferent committees. We had agreements for the four crafts 
which was very expensive to the men on the system, and also the company. 
Now the last agreement for machinists, boiler makers, painters, carmen, black- 
smiths, and plpemen, we spent about two weeks and accomplished more for the 
men at about one-fourth the expense. This was one of the main reasons we 
organized a fe<leratior on the S. A. L. 

Personally, I believe the company is very glad to have one committee repre- 
senting all employees at a conference, instead of meeting various (ommittees, 
about every month of the year, as we formerly had to do. 

We have also succeeded in bringing about a satisfactory adjustment of a 
number of very difficult cases affecting the different crafts, any of which may 
have resulted in a serious situation, had It not been for the efforts and in- 
fluence of the federation. 

Hoping this information may be of some use to you, I am, 

Fraternally, yours. 


H. M. Fallon. 


207 East Wallberg Street. 


He was the president of that system organization. 


K. C., M. & O. Ry., 
Wichita, Kam,, March IG, J9J5. 


Mr. A. O. Wharton, 

President Railway Employees* Department^ A. F, of L., Et. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of March 9 will say in this section of 
the country a .separate craft agreement was not worth the paper it was printed 
on, for the reason that the company would keep cutting things out and by the 
end of one your the agreements would be no good, and things they had agreed 
to they would Interiu'ot the wrong way to suit the company. 

We all got dissatistied and on October 31, 1911, we called for a meeting of 
all crafts. At tins meeting it was decided that no craft be allowed to ask for 
separate agreements, "^"e liad committees from all the crafts draft a proimsed 
agreement. On February 2G, 1912, met the company, but were refused a 
federated agreem(‘nt. The chairman was tol<l that we could get a separate 
craft agreement ; we Informed the company that we would meet them the next 
day at 10.30 a. in., and we were offered the single craft agreement. We in- 
formed the company that we would not accept craft agreements. At this they 
refused to meet our fedi'ration, so we went back to work and strengthened our 
cause In every way Y) 0 .ssible. We waited until August 3, 1914, when we again 
met the company. This time we were successful and secured a federated agree- 
ment, effective Septimiber 1, 1914. • 

Tins has been the longest time in the history of the K. O., M. & O. that peace 
and satisfaction lias reigned. The company seems to be just as well pleased 
as the men. , 

Fraternally, yours, • 


•T. F. Perry, Secretary No, 1. 


526 South Millwood, Wichita, Kanfi. 


Wheeling & Lake EftiE Railway, 

MasAllon, Ohio, March 17, 1915. 


Mr. A. O. Wharton, 

President Raihvay Employees* Department, .1. F. of L., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir: Replying to yours of March 9, dhr object or»cau.se in forming this 
federation was the lesson we learned from the efforts of the machinists on the 
B. & O. & B. & O. S. W. at the time of their strike when they went our single 
handed and tried to better their conditions. This will show that Tederations 
were formed for protection of shop crafts and not to ask for unreasonable 
demands, as some railroad companies seem to think. 

Our first federated agreement was obtained in 1911. 

W. & L. E. System Federation, No. 22, was instituted in March 1911, and 
changed to No. 23 last fall, when we took out a charter from the reorganized 
department. 
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In getting our agreements we have had our differences with the railroad offi- 
cials, but when everything was settled all petty differences were so()n forgot- 
ten and harmony prevail^ between employees and employer. 

Fraternally, yours, 

C. P. PuRKHABT, Hvcretary No. 23. 

Wahash Railroad, 
Dcmtur, III., March II, 11)15. 

IMr. A. O. Wharton, 

President Railway Employees' Department, A. F. of lu, 

Et. Louis, Mo. 

Dkar Sib: Your letter of March 9 came to han<l to-day and contents noted. 
In reply will give you all the available information I have on the subject. 
That will be during my connection with the Wabash Railroad. 

The first move along the federation line on this road was made in No- 
vember of 1902. The boiler makers at that time hud been out on strike two 
w^elcs, when the other crufts saw the necessity of pulling together for their 
own protection. Tiiey walked out in sympathy on November 2, 1902, and were 
out four weeks. The outcome of this first efiort was a 2-cent increase for 
mechanics and I3 cents for helpers. It was a joint affair, but the agreements 
were made between crafts and were mostly verbal. The mechanics received with 
the increase added a prevailing rate of 28 cents per hour and a 10-hour day. 
Prom this time till 1909 tlie men became involved in several strikes, with the 
re.sult that their prevailing rate at that time had been raised to 32 cent.s. It 
seemed up till this time that either one craft or the other would start some- 
thing and whoever started seeme<l to suffer the worst. Thoj’o was always a 
strike to get a raise, and the men lo.st more in the time lost than they gained 
with their raises obtained. In 1907 the company abrogated all their agrt'e- 
ments. Through 1908 the men began talking federation, and in January, 1909, 
the company called in the blacksmiths’ committee and tried to get them to 
sign up an agreement with them which was absolutely unfair. They notified 
the management that they w’ore not prepared to negotiate an agreement at 
this time but w’ould notify tlieni at a later date wdien they would meet them. 
The crafts all got busy, and the result was that a federation was organized 
on March 27, 1909. This federation worked on the ca.se until the latter part of 
August, wdien they presented the first joint agreemeiif. This federation wtis 
composed of the machinists, boiler makers, black.smiths, and tinners and pipe- 
men. After the first agreement had been presented the carmen came into 
the organization and asked to be taken in with the agreem(*nt. After about 
two months of parleying the federation secured recognition for them and the 
agi’eement was signo<l up in December of that year. Since the organization 
of the federation there has never been a strike. At times different ci-afts 
have voted a strike, but have never faileil to abide by* the federation rules. 
The result Is that the men have been raised till their prevailing rate is now 
38 cents per hour. They Imve as good an agreement ns any in the country; 
they have reduced the working hours to 9 hours for the day. They have 
made a test of the 8-hour day, ant[ the company is satisfied to grant It when 
it becomes general. The company would sooner meet the men now^ as a feder- 
ation than any other wmy and have IvJited that they would be glad to see all 
roads In certain territory meet as districts. The federation has been a bless- 
ing to the men, an advantage to the company, and has certainly proven its 
worth to the men on this sy.stem. If I can be of any further assistance in 
this matter kindly, let me know. 

Fraternally, yours, ♦ 

Albert Owen, Fcvreiarn-Trea surer, 

436 North Third Street, Decatur, III. 

Commissioner Atrhton. What road was that, please? 

Mr. Wharton. Wabash Railroad. [Reading;] 

Chicago & North Western Railway, 

Chicago, III., March 12, W15. 

Mr. A. O. Wharton, 

President Railway Employees' Department, A. F. of L., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir : Replying to your request of March 9, the North Western System 
Federation was organized April, 1909, under charter of railway department, 
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nml baa l)pen a continuous member of that department since. Causes wliicli led 
to our organizing as a system federation may be summarized ns follows: 

Previous to organization as a system federation we found that our agree- 
ments were not enforced, only in the larger shops. At smaller shops and iso- 
lated points we found that our agreements were eitlier ignored or evaded. ;Meii 
working at some of these places were ignored altogether. Overtime clauses were 
In many cases ignore<l. Jurisdictional disputes were of common occurrence. 
Each craft was trying to get the best of the other, and the usual l)ittcriiess be- 
tween crafts which follows conditions of tills kind prevailed. 

The benefits derived since tlie organization of a sysban federation may Ik? 
summarized as follows : 

Drought the different crafts closca* together. 

liOss jurisdictional disputes. 

More uniform shop conditions. (Overtime rates are tlu‘ same all ovi'r the 
system where organization prevails.) 

Better enforcement of agreements at isolated points. 

More uniform rates of jiay. (The blacksmiths, boiler makers, and machinists 
get the same rate, 41 cents all over the system in the M. P. Dept.) 

Trusting this information may be of sona^ valiu', 1 am, 

Fraternally, yours, 


J. W. FltAM'lS. 

h'virvtunj-Tnasuixr kiijstcni I'edcrutioiL 


Fort *Smith Western. 

Fort Smith, Ark,, Marrh 16, 1916. 

Mr. A. O. WiT.\R'roN, 

19'esUJcvt Faihnn/ Fmidoi/crfi* DrjHtrhncnf, .1. F. of L., 

St, Louis, Mo. 


De.\r Sik: Tour communication of March 0 duly received, and in reply will 
say that the employin^s of the Fort Smith iK: Western Uailroacl tri(‘d a number of 
times to get an agreement and an increase in wages as individual crafts, but 
each time they failed and were told that if they did not like their jobs they 
couhl quit. So in 1010, they organized a tVsleration and succeeded in securing 
a working agreement and a small increase in wages. 

In August, 1011, w(‘ s(*cur(Hl better working conditions, and Octo('br 1. 1911, 
an increase in wages of per cent. 

From March to August, 1013, we hatl*a number of conferences with the man- 
agement regarding Kshop rides and an incj-ease in pay. During this time all 
we got was tin' promise of an increase in pay commencing the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1913. 

x\bout the 1st of November, 1013, tin' agreement was made and (he Increase 
in pay granted with liack pay for (la* previous moiitli. Since the signing of 
the federated agrceindht twerything lias semiied to work in harmony. It brings 
the men of the various crafts closer togetlier. ereates more of a brotherly love 
for one’s fellow workmen; also, far (‘asier to s(*tt>e grievances and disputes 
whicli arise in the shop, as we n(»w get togeUier and have them out among our- 
selves, while before tlu'y were takmi before tl>e otileials of the road. 

This also relieves the ollicials.of a great deal of annoyance and trouble. 

There are also other reasons why fede^'ation organization is suiKudor to the 
craft organization, which at this time would occupj” too much time and space. 

Fraternally, yours, ^ 


40r) South Si.xtoeiith Street. 


Sect if--Trr(is. Ft. S, d- 


E. WiNFREE, , 
WOistcru Sifs. Fed. 


rjiTcAoo & Eastern Ir.T.iNois, 
Danville, III., March 18, 1916. 
Mr. A. O. Wharton, « 

President RaiJwau Fmploi/ees' Department, .1. F. of *L., 

St. Louis, Mo, 

Dear Str : Your communication of March 9 duly receive<l, and in i¥ply wish 
to .state that the labor organizations employed on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Bnilroad organized into a system federation for the following rea.sons: 

To bring together all organizations on the C. & E, I. Ry. 

To prevent the Introduction of piecework, bonus systems, physical examina- 
tion, and unfair efttclency systems. 

To shorten the hours of labor and establish a minimum wage scale for the 
employees in all branches of the railway service. 


38810^— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 17 
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To establish an ngi*eeinent that will cover all branches of oi-ganizetl labor in 
the mechanical department that would bring about a more permanent and stable 
condition ac'ceptable to the employer and employees alike. 

By system federation agreements we can prevent strikes and lockouts to a 
gi-eat extent and by cfoncerted actions reap the benefits of our labor. 

To urge all members to adopt and carry out a plan of coot>eration with all 
crafts, thereby eliminating strikes of an affiliated organization caused by 
jurisdictional disputes and the pitting of one craft against another by unfair 
employers. 

1’he operation of railroads under Government supervision as to standardi- 
zation of passenger and freight rates calls for the standardization of pay to 
the employees; this can only be gained by system federation. 

Fraternally, yours, 

Thomas .T. Shout, i^ccretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Wharton. 1 have a .statement here of a man who was one of the general 
officers of the boiler makers’ organization and I believe was present during 
many of the negotiations and organization of pi-acticully all of the southeastern 
railroads. It is as follows: 


PoitTSMouTH, Va., March J8, J9Jr>. 

IMr. A. O. W^iTARTO??, 

J^rcaidvnt Einyluyccs Dcpartmcnl, aS7. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your circular of the 0th, reipiesting Information on 
the imi)ortant (lucstion of system federations on railroads, including the Harri- 
man and Illinois Central lines, and their po.ssible elfoct in negotiating agree- 
ments between the railroad cianpanies and their shoiimen, I (Uvsire to say that 
from close, as well as iiractlcal, experience in connection with svsten\ federa- 
tions on the principal railroads of the southeastern district, that such a move- 
ment has brought about a condition of alTairs most gratifying to capital and 
labor from an industrial standpoint, as no strike has occurred since the forma- 
tion of railroad federations in 1908, of serious nature. 

I further desire to say that the railroad companies were responsible for 
the federated craft movement, because of their intense opposition while in con- 
ference with single craft organizations in their jilea far humane worldng con- 
ditions, as well as fair wages to supiiort, those depending on them. 

It is also true that some railroad companies favor a federation of their shop- 
men, a.s it has a tendency to save time, as well as expense to both parties at 
issue, In their negotiations with a duly authorizxMl committee representing all 
the shop crafts affiliated in a federation. 

If the railroad corpfirations of America would only realize the importance 
of the employt'cs railway department of the American I';t'deration of Labor a.s 
a factor in prt'venting industrial disputes, as well as serious labor complica- 
tions, that could be avoiile^l when handled with due delil)eratlon and business 
judgment by both i)arties at issue. If .such was done, investigations by indus- 
trial commissions >vould not lie neces.sary; but just as long a.s corporations 
can only look at their own indivVluai interests in the industrial Held, labor 
will continue the.se efforts for human rights, which every American citizen is 
entitled to according to the law of seH! preservation. 

Fraternally, yours, 

, Thos. Nolan. 

This is the Frisco Railvvitv system, dated Springfield, Mo., March J9, 1915, 
as follows; 

Mr. A. O. W^iiAKTON, 

President Railichy Employee Department, A. F. of L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Deab Sir : Yours of March 9, reque.stlug information as to why we organized 
a system «^ederation received. 

Our federation was organized December 12, 1910, for at least four reasons : 

First. To reiluce the cost of securing agreements. 

Second. To keep the c*ompany from u.slng one craft to fight another. 

Third. To become more closely allied for our mutual protection. 

Fourth. Following the example set by our employers In order to meet with 
them on matters pertaining to our welfare on somewhat of an equal footing. 
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Our first federuteil ugreeuient was secureil September ir>, 1013. 

Trustiuj; this will be of some service to you. I reinaiu, 

Fraternally, yours, 

ChAS, CllUMLEY, 

Hm'^y-TreaH. Frisco System Federation No. 22. 

The following,' is from the Intercolonial and Prince Edwards Islainl Railways, 
dated Moncton, New Brunswick, March 18, 1015, as follows: 

Mr. A. O. Wharton, 4 : 

President Railway Employees Department, A. F. of L., St. Jjouis, ^^o. 

Dear Sir: Your comnuinication of March 9 received, and in reply will say 
that as individual organizations we felt our weakness on many ipiestions of 
importance to us. Finally, w'e decided to form a local federation for the pur- 
pose of pro< urlng a shorter workday. In this matter we were successful in 
reducing our hours of labor from 10 to 9 hours per day, receiving the same 
wages r<»r the 9 hour.s as we did for the 10 hours, and in cases where there 
was a fraction of 1 cent per hour we got the benefit; we also received 1 cent 
I)er liour over and above what we were receiving for tlie 10-hour day. We 
also r(‘ceived a federated .schedule with the management, ami hav(‘ been w’ork- 
ing under .such sclualule since February 1, 1913, and all mailers are now 
handh‘<l by the feileration. and we feel that w<* never could have accomplisheil 
wiiat we have in a couple of years in any otluu* way than by federation. You 
understaml our hourly rates have been increased from 3 to 41 cents per hour, 
which we consider is ahme sufiicient to satisfy our memliership that federation 
is an advanced sti'p over the individual orgard/ation and the management can 
now deal with five? or six organizations in the same time they used to take 
to deal with one. 

\\h‘ would not think of giving up our fiMleration, foi* we see the benefit 
of il. T remain, 

I'ours, fraternally, 

L. M ( ; K T N N ON , S( rred ary- Tr< a -s‘ // rcr. 

< 'ominissionei* r, arrktson. Is lhat raihvay a privately or a publicly owned 
and (jperated raihvay? 

]\Ir. Wharton. The (k)vernment owns it. 

< ^amnissionor Garkktson. The Government owns and adminishu-s the road? 

1^1 r. WHAirroN. Yes. 

Idle Rock Island Railway, dated Kansjis City, M(>., March 24, 101.3, as follows; 
Mr. A. O. Wharton, 

President Railway Employees D< part menl, .1. F. of L., 

Suite 5-6, Ohio Buildiny, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear 81 k: An.SAvering your letter of recent date regarding the benefits de- 
rived by the men by fornling feilerations of shop c*rafla on railroads, w ill say : 
The machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, shwt-metal workers, and carmen, 
together with their helpers and apprentices on the Rwk Island Railroad, 
formed a federation, and in ,1911 negotiated an agreement w ith the Rock 
Island Co. • 

We found tins method of organization of henelit to all the men employed. 

First. It greatly reduced the cost to tlie men of obtaining an agreement. 
T^nd»*r the old system of <*raft agreement it was iuM*es.sar.v for ea<*U craft 
to send a committee to the company ofilclals and to si>eini weeks negotiating 
an agreement. One craft followani another, and although one cruft had signed 
an agreement, the craft following was compelleil to again go over the same 
ground covered by the craft ahe:ul of them. After the formation of the feder- 
ation a committee, smaller in some lnstanco .<6 than the c^immittee representing 
a single craft, ofttlmes negotiated an agreement covering all the men in all 
crafts In about the same length of time formerly taken by a single craft com- 
mittee. This greatly reduced the cost to the men and was also o? benefit to 
the railroad company in that it dhl not take so much of their time wiicn making 
agreements. 

Hecond. It standardized the rules, and It insiireil equal treatment to all 
employees. Previously, under craft agreements, thei'e would be different In- 
terpretations of certain rules or, perhaps, different wording In the rules that 
cuuseil confusion both to the men and to the company, and resulted In more 
grievances arising to be settled. 
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Third. We found under the old method of craft np:reenient that the railroad 
companies Avere usiii}? one craft against another for the purpose of defeating 
any betterment of working conditions. The federation of those crafts elimi- 
nated this condition. 

Fourth. We know that the railroads were in a manner federated, through 
associations of general managers, etc. ; and if this form was good for them, a 
similar form of organization became a necessity for the protection of the men. 

Fiflh, Under the craft form of agreement the company would, by various 
methods, take certain conditions from one craft. After this was accomplished 
that fact Avas then used as an argument against other crafts having a similar 
rule. The federation form of organization eliminated that condition. 

There are other good reasons, asi<lc from those shoAvn above, not the least 
of Avhich Avas the absolute necessity of a stronger organization on the part of 
the men to successfully combat a rapidly groAving tendency on the part of the 
railroad companies, Avhich aa’us the result of organization on their part, to get 
all crafts on all roads to a common level as regards rules and rates of pay and 
thereby destroy tlie argument the men had of shoAving better rules and rates of 
pay on other roads. 

The shop employees on the Rock Island haA"C been AA’orking under a feder- 
ated agreement for throe and one-half years, and aa'o find it efTicienJ: and eco- 
nomical. It has greatly reduced the number of grievances arising and has been 
beneficial to both the employees and tlie company. 

The company at first seemed to greatly fear the federated form of organi- 
zation. The manner of handling agreements and grievances under the agree- 
ment and the rajiid manner in Avbich griOA’anees are being (‘llrniiiated pro\"es 
tlieir fear.s gronndlesKS. 

Yours, fraternally. 


11. ;r. CAim, 

ChainiKin r.vrrutivc Board R. /. Federation. 


XoAV York, Ontario .S; Western IlaihA’ay, tinted March 2o, IfilT), as folloAvs: 
lifr. A. 0. WlTARTON, 

President Railnray FmidoyeeH* Dcintrfnicnt, A. F. L., Ft. I.onin, Mo. 

Dear 8tr and RnoTnKK: Previous to July, 3011, tlie various erafts on tlie 
N. y,, O. & W. R. R. Avorketl for their oavu individnal AA'hlfare. Tliis bad many 
draAA'baoks to the organization, as aa’oII “as to its niemliers, taken separately. 
Now, Avben negotiations AA’ere under Avay for a noAv agreement, each craft AA'ould 
elect its delegates, and a lime Avonld be set with the railroad management for a 
hearing. 

For example, the machinists to-day, holler makers to-morroAA’, the hlnck- 
siniths the next day after, etc. Noaa’, tlie delegat(‘s of the machinists from all 
points of the railroad would meet here to-day, ami their business could not be 
completed for various reasons; but as the boiler makers had to-morroAv and the 
blacksmiths the next, tlie machinists AA^onld liaA’O to Avalt until the first vacant 
day to finish their business. Probably the same avouUI happen to the other 
crafts, making expense to tliat individnal craft, taking men from tlieir work an 
unnecessary length of time, besides often keeiMng men from duties AA^hlcli 
necessitate their being in tladr respective stations. 

One can readily sec hOAV the above is detrimentad to the employees, also 
the railroad company. 

Eacl' craft seemed to be Avorking against the others, and matters did not 
moA’e as smoothly a.s desired for the lienefit of the men. It was also taking a 
great amount of valuable tiire from the railroa<l officials. Hence on July 1, 
1931, delegates of the different crafts from all points of tlie N. Y., O. & W. met 
to determine if something could not be done to overcome the olistacles. After 
ranch careful consideration, it Avas decided to form a system federation. This 
hmly was guided by set of rules ; and while it was not recognized by the 
heads of the company until later, its cooperation was perfect, and the different 
crafts conl'^- not help but see the benefits derived therefrom. 

On July 1, 1934, the N. Y., O. & W. Co. met the System Federation as a 
Avhole. The results were beneficial both to the company and the men. This Is 
especially noticeable in the time taken to bring matters to a close. You see all 
crafts represented have a hearing on the same day at the same time; thus all 
crafts know what Is being done by the others’ and Avhat Is being received by 
them. It is strikingly noticeable that this eliminates any contention among the 
mcMi involved and Is a great prevontlA’e of strikes, because the larger the body 
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of men the less lijibility of their striking?, It being such a simple matter to get 
them together to reason with them and, if need be, control them. 

Thus you will perceive the many advantages of the System Federation on the 
N. Y., O. W, according to the men, as well as the management itself. 
Fraternally, yours, 

Chas. D. McCarthy, 

Hccre tary- Treu s u rn\ 

New York, New Haven »S: llartfonl Railway, Roslindale. Mass., March 20, 
101 n, as follows: 


!Mr. A. O. Wharton, 

RaUiray I'inployrcft' Drparfmeut, A. of L., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Dkar Str: Your favor of March 0 rect'iv('<l, 
we formed our fedtaaition, and wlum. 

Our federation was formed as a protest a 
the month of January, 1908. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours, fraternally. 


iTTpiesting information about why 
gainst i>iecework some time about 


Rout. TIkxdkuson. 


Sre^y-Treos. Syston Fvd. X. Y.. X. II. c(* 11. li. R. 


I will say that the piecework was not introduced as a result of the or* 
ganization of the federation on that system. 

The otllcials of the Illinois Central and ITarrimnn lines are on record to the 
effect that they were unalterably opposed to the recognition of tlM‘ System 
Federation. We lu'rewith quote from a printed circular Issued October 12, 
1911, by (Jeneral IManager W. L. Park, of the Illinois Central : 

“So far as tin* System F(Mleration is concerned, the Illinois CcMitral man- 
agement maki'S n(> secret of its opposition for the reasons ahasady mentioned. 
It refuses to be placed in the position of giving any encoui’agenient, even by 
infei’onco, that will lead its employees to believe it will recognize the fed<H-a- 
tion.” 

Mr. J. Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive committee, speaking for the 
Harriman lin(‘S in a conference held with the general ollhan’s of the organiza- 
tions ill Sait Francisco early in Seiitember, 1911, made a similar statement, 
although couche<l in different language. 

As a matter of fact we desire bi state that (here has never been an au- 
thorized strike on any railroad system, where a f(‘derated committee has been 
recognized and a federated agreement signed up. This statement refers to 
federated agreements signed and in effect since early in 1908. There has been 
but one unauthorized strike. Tliis occurred on the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, a very small road, ami if the railroad ofTicials liad been willing to permit 
the men to return to woi’k under their old agreement, the general ofiicers would 
have ordered the men hack. This the company refused to do, and the strike was 
then declared to be a le.gal one. 

A^'o believe this record, togeth^'r with the fact that many railroads admit that 
they prefer to deal with a federated cc^umittee, speaks for itself and places 
the responsibility for tlio Illinois Ontral and Harriman lines strike on the 
shoulders of those who declined to meet or treat with a federated committee. 
Knowing the men as Ave do, it has always been onr opinion that by givi»g the 
committee a hearing the railroad otliclals would have pa\ied the way for a 
peaceful and mutually satisfactory adju.stment of tlje existing differences. 

The reorganization of the railway employees’ department not being con- 
summated until some time after this trouble occurred, others more familiar 
Avlth the details of these strikes will no doubt be called aggiii. 

The following letters were exchanged between the railway department and 
the Association of Western Railways, and are introduced as evidence of one 
of the many efforts put forth by the organization to bring about a setllement. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 8, 1012. 

Mr. W. A. Garrutt, 

Ckairmon General Managers* Association of Western Railroads, 

lieiscr Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The ofheers whose signatures and titles appear attached hereto, 
acting for the membership of their respective organizations and by the au- 
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tliorlty of a conventiou hold in Kansas City. Mo., April 15 to 23, inclusive, 
desire to enter into arrangements for a conference between the Genei*al Man- 
agers’ Association of Western Railroads or the duly .authorized representative.s 
of said association. 

Tlie object of this conference to be the bringing about of a settiemont of 
tlie strikes now in effect on the M., K. & T., Illinois Central, and the roads gen- 
erally designated as the Harrinian lines. 

If it be the disposition of the railway managers or those whom they repre- 
sent to enter into negotiations for this purpose, we are of the opinion that the 
first great step will have beim taken in e.stabllshing a ifiore universal and per- 
manent peace belween tlie railroa<ls and the men employed by them, which re- 
sult will be of mutual benelit to all concerned. 

Back of this re([uest tluu’e is a real desire on our part to be of such service 
as we can in bringing about a complete understanding, and an understanding 
that will practically eliminate strikes and their attendant losses. 

We believe that tlie time has arrived when employer and employee must 
recognize that each have rights which must be respected. 

Trusting that your association will see the possibilities of a meeting of this 
character and tliat ibis communication will receive your serious and favorable 
consideration, wo remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Wm. H. Johnston, I’resideut Machinists and ]I<*lpers; J, W. Kline, 
President Blacksmiths and Helpers; M. F. Kyan, President 
llailway Carmen; Jno. J. Carrigan, President Railway Clerks; 
Oeo, F. Hedrick, President Painters and Decoi'ators; J. A. 
FraidvliJi. President P>oi!er Makers and Htdinu’s; M. O'Sullivan, 
President Sheet Metal Workers; James Wilson, Pr(‘sid(mt Pat- 
tern Makers; J. T. Kinsclla, President Steam Fillers and Help- 
ers; A. O. Wlmrton, Chairman. 

P. S. — Address all communications to A. O. Wlinrton, Room oO.'j Howard 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Under date of May 21, 1012, the follow'ing rc^ply was recelve<l, addresstMl to 
the oiffcers named previously : 

Tijk Assocfatton or \fesTKKN Railways, 

Vh'wago, M(nj .2/, i.0/2. 

Mr. William H. Johnston, pia'sident ^lachinksts ami Helpers, 40.5 McOill Build- 
ing, Wasliiiigton, I). C. ; IMr. J. A. Franklin, president Boiler IMakers and 
Helpers, Suite 7, Law Building, Kan.sas City, Mo.; Mr. ,L W. Kline, presi- 
dent Blacksmitlis and Helpers, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago; Mr. M. 
O’Sullivan, pi’esident Sheet Metal Workers, Nelson Building, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mr. M. F, Ryan, preshlent Railway Carmev^ 509 Hall Building, 
Kamsas City, Mo. ; Mr. James Wilson, preshlent Pattern Makers,, 403 Keuve 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; IMr. John J. Carrigan, ])resident Railway (Merks, 
307 K. C. Life Building, Kansas fhty. Mo.; Mr. J. T. Kinsella, president 
Steam Fitters and H(4i)ers, 3.57 West Sixty-third Street, Chicago ; Mr. 
George F. Hedrick, presiilent Painters ami Decorators, La Fayette, Ind. ; 
Mr. A. O. Wharton, Room 305 Howard Bui'iding. St. lAiuls, Mo. 

Gentlemen : Acknowledging receipt of and in reply to yours of the 8tli instant 
advising your desire to bring about a conQ*rence between the G(*neral Managers’ 
Association of Western Railways, or their duly uuthorizeil representatives, and 
the officers of the, .various organizations to whom this 1(4 ter is addressed, for 
tlie purpo.se of “bringing about of a settlement of the strikes now In effect on 
the M., K. & T., Illinois Central, and the roads generally designated as the 
Harriraan lines.’’ 

Tills association is entirely witjiout knowledge of, jurisdiction, or authority in 
the matter referred “to and can take no action in the controversy between the 
railroads mentioned in your letter and tlieir former employees, 

By or(l^»* of the executive committee. 

Re.spectfiilly, yours, 

W. A. Gakiiktt, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a strike on the M. K. & T, before this agree- 
ment was entered into? 

Mr. Wharton. Tfuit was one of the roads on wliicli we had craft troubles; 
at the time the carmen were on strike on the M., K. A T. system. 
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Chairman Wa.lsh. Wa« the strike over the question of introtlucing tlie Fed- 
eration System? 

Air. Wharton. No ; it was a ca.se of pitting one craft against another and 
denying rights to carmen that were grantetl to others. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie Fetl€>ratlon System Introduced on the M., K. & T. 
after this strike? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. (Reading:) 


St. Louis, Mo., Juik' 26, 1912. 

^Ir. W. A. Garrett, 

Chairman (Uncral Managers Assoeialion of Western Rarlirags, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Acknowledging receipt of your favor dated May 21, which was 
m reply to a coinmunlcatlon sent you under date of May 8, by the undersigned 
officers, we have duly noted contents, and regret that the Association of Western 
Railways assumes to be without knowledge of, .jurisdiction, or authority to 
ai'range a conference for the purpose as outlined in communication previously 
sent you. 

Since the exchange of the communications above referred to, we find our- 
selves in a posittion which, to us at least, appears to have alter(‘d tlu‘ situation 
to the extent of warranting that another effort be made to arrange a con- 
f(n*ence witli the object in view of bringing about a peaceful solution of the lal>or 
disimtos now going on, and the inalntonanco of peace in the future. 

We believe that a conference will at least prove beneficial, even though we 
may be unable to accomplish all that we have in mind. It is oiii’ desire to place 
a number of inaUers squarely before the Association of Western Railways, 
matters that have to do with the future a.s well as the present. 

A desire exists on our part to bring about a more permanent and stable con- 
dition of affairs. We believe that the As.sociation of Western Railways should 
be interested in this proposition to the extent of meeting the undersigned in 
conference, If not, then th(\v must lie considered responsible for any subsequent 
action on the part of the employees, who have been thus denied an opportunity 
of presenting their side of the question. 

'’trusting this communication will reciuve your favorable c«)nsideratiori, wc^ 
remain, . •» 

Very respectfully, yours, • 

Wm. II. Johnston, president Machinists and Helpers; J. W. Kline, 
lu’esidont Rlacksmiths and llel|)ers: M. F. Ryan, president Rail- 
way Carmen; Jno. .T. Cnrrigan, Railway Clerks; Geo. Hoilrick, 
president I^ilnters and De<*orator.s ; J. A. Franklin, president 
Iloiler Makers and Ihdpers; M. O’Sullivan, president Sheet Metal 
Workers; James Wilson, jiresident Patteim Makers; J. T. Kin- 
sella, president Sleam Fitters and Helpers; A. O. Wharton, chair- 
man. ^ 

R. S. — Address all conimunicatious to A. O. Whai’ton, Room fiOo, Howard 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tlie reply to It was ns follows liaaidijigl : 

TihijAssociation of Western Railways, 

Chicago. July 11,U912. 

Mr. Wm. 11. Johnston, president Machinists and Helpers, McGill Building, 
Washington, D. C. ; Mr. J. A. PYanklin, prcsftlent BoPer Makers and Help- 
ers, Suite 7, 1^1 w Building, Kansas City, Mo. ; Mr. J. W. Kline, president 
Blacksmiths and Helpers, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago : Mr. M. O’Sullivan, 
president Sheet Metal Workers, Nelson Dtiildlng, Kaiisas City, Mo. ; Mr. M. 
F. Ryan, president Railway Carmen, r)Ot) Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr. James Wilson, president Pattern Makers, 403 Keave Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; Mr. Jno. J. Carrlgan, president Railway Clerks, 30?^ K. C. TJfe 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. ; Mr. J. T. Klnsella, president Steam Fitters and 
Helpers, 3C7 W^est Sixty-third Street, Chicago; Mr. Geo. F. Hedrick, presi- 
dent Painters and Decorators, T^i Fayette, Ind. ; Mr. A. O. Wharton, Room 
305, Howard Building, St. Tx)uis, Mo. 
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(jKNtlkmen : lu reply to your favor of the 2Gth ultimo, asking for conference 
with a view of “ briugiug about a peaceful solution of the labor disputes now 
going on and maintenance of peace in the future.” 

The Association of Western Railways can not undertake to hold such a con- 
ference, being without knowledge of, jurisdiction, or authority in the matter 
referred to, as stated in niy letter to you of May 21, 1912. The association has 
no original jurisdiction, and can not negotiate differences between its members 
and their emi)loy('os, nor can it undertake to act in the capacity of arbitrator or 
mediator, as suggested in your letter, or to in any way enter into a dispute 
existing betwcHui the employees of any railways and their ^employing companies 
unless all parties to such dispute should agree and request that the mutter be so 
handled. 


J5y order of the executive committee. 
1 i esi )ec t f u 1 1 y , yours, 


W. A. (Jarkltt, Clttiirman. 


As a matter of information, we herewith submit copies of federated agree- 
ments last signed up on the {Southern Railroad and allied lines; the Wabash 
Railroad; the ^lissouri Pacilic-St. Louis, Iron Aloimtain & Southeiai ; the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & I'acitic, and the Kans.is City, Mexico A Orient Railways. 
These w’e belie\e to be fair samples of the 52 federated agreements now in 
effect. 

lu outlining these agreements, I want simply to dniw attention to some of 
the prineii)al features of them, which simplilies the work of the agreements. 
They are practically headed in the same manner, starting out with “ general 
rules ” governing the crafts, 

I desire to state that the general rules embodied in those ft‘derated agree- 
ments are practically a repetition of the sjime rules that existed in each one of 
the crafts’ agreement prior to tlio .signing of the federated agreement. This 
change resulted in standard rules for all the shopmen. 

The men all work, or mostly work, in one shoi) under the supervision of the 
same authorities, and they were naturally very much controlled by any decision 
that would be arrived at by that management in handling the affairs of the 
shops. 

Rut we found there were conditions that would creep in under the same 
management, different things; we found men w'orking*‘seven, eight, and nine 
liours a day in the same shop. And this brought about the greatest of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the men. The general rules in the federated agreement 
siopi)ed or rather rcmovcal this cause of complaint. 

We have also been phned in the rather pei'uliar position of being compelled 
to practically demand the most simple of sanitary regnlatioiis, even to the 
point of securing pure drinking water, and things of that kind. Wc were 
denied, .sometimes in one department, because the other department had not 
made a demand for .such a condition where the health of the employees w^as 
absolutoly at stake, .those recfucsts were denied. 

I have in mind one shop in particular in Little Rock, Ark., on the Missouri 
I’acilic and Iron ISIountain Soutjiern Railroad, the employees numbering 
iiundreds under tins one roof, the locomotive sjiop, possibly 700 or 800 men. 
The average number of men prior to «ubout 1905 and 1900 that wu.s in the 
liospital from that sliop w^ould run close to an average of 20 per day from 
malarial fever and cliills, and kindred diseases, conditions native to that 
climatet 

After we got purified water in there that iiumbor decreased i)rotty nearly 75 
IH^r cent in the next two yeaft^, tlie reduction in the average number of men 
laying off from tln^se cause.s resulted in their reducing the number of men 
on their pay roll by a very large number. In other w’ords, they used to have 
to carry 20 to 30 per w?ut more incBi than they actually needed in order to keep 
up the full complement of men who w^cre able to work. 

A committee— it took over tw’o years to csttiblish a condition in the shop 
whereby pffle drinking water would be furnished, and it was the result of two 
negotiation periods of all the crafts, and in some instances as a result of 
one craft asking for a thing to be furnished, and the fact that the other 
crafts (lid not have it or had not a.sked for this particular thing w'ould be 
used as a basis for refusal. 

I do not desire to burden you with all the details. There are 52 of these, 

(Chairman Walsh. You may turn them in, If you will. 

Mr. Wharton. I will leave them with the commission. 
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(Witness submitted pamphlets referred to in printeil form. Tliey are en- 
titled : "Agreement and General Shop Rules of the Machinists, Boiler Makers, 
Blacksmiths, Pipe Fitters, and Tinners and Helpers and Apprentices and the 
Wabash Uailroad Co.; In Elfect Apr. 17, 1914, Agreement Between the Fol- 
lowing Organizations: Boiler Maker.‘>!, Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Machinists, Carmen, Painters, their Helpers and Apprentices, and the Missouri 
Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co.; 
KfIVctive Apr. 1, 1913. Joint Agreement Between the Rock Island Federated 
Trades and the C., R. I. tV: P. Railway and 0., R. 1. & G. Railway; Effective 
Mar. 1, 1913. Agreement Entered into Between the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railroad Co. and Kan.sas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. of Texas 
and the Following Organizations: Machinists, Boiler M:ik(‘rs, Blacksmiths, Car- 
men, Sheet Metal Workers, their Helpers and Apprentices; Effective Sept. 
1, 1914. Agreement Between the Federation of Railway Employees amr the 
Southern Railway and Allied Lines. Also By-l.,aws and Names and Addresses 
of Delegates to Fifth Annual Convention, held in Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 24 
to Mar. 1, 1913.”) 

We also submit a copy of the constitution (jf the railway t«mi>1oyees depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor. 

(Witness submitted printed pamphlet entitled " Constitution and By-Law, s of 
the Railroad lOmployees Department of the Anu*rican I’ederatlon of Labor.”) 

In connection with thi.s we desire to stale that the aims and objeets of this 
de])artment arc primarily and fumlnmentally — 

(ft) To federate all recognized railway craft organizations, 

(b) To sliortcMi the hours of labor to a maximuiii of eight lioui.s jhm* day, 

(c) To establish a ininimuin wage .scale for all employees in all branches of 
railway service, in conformity with the principle that all who ptM'foi'in a useful 
or necessary .service are entitle<l to eaim a wage that will insure a de<'ent liv- 
ing for themselves and those dependent upon them. 

(d) To enter into agreements that will e.stablish conditions of enddoyment, 
beneficial to the moral, physical, and mental development of all ri’iilroad 
employees. 

(c) To abolish the abuses connected with tlu' })hysl(al (‘X.indnat ion and 
personal record .systems, vherevca* establishe<l. 

(/) To reduce strikes ^and lockouts to a minimum, the department being 
pledged to a policy of im‘diation, cmicilial ion, or volnmary arlntralion as 
a means of adjusting qmsstions which can not he settled othornise. 

We believe that the following (pie.stions come properly under t!u‘ imi*view 
of the (kminiission on Industrial Relations: 

The hospital service: To which eiapl(>yees are re<|uired to eontrilnite their 
financial support, and on a va.st majority of the railroads are denied repre- 
sentation on tlie managing bo.-ird, Iiave no voice in .si'h'cting ilie pli.\ si«‘ians and 
surgeons, and no financial accounting is ever ina«le to them, showing lu)w and 
to whom and for what purpo.se the funds collected are expended 

Insurance: A number of railroads have put Into Effect a plan of insurance. 
Employees who can pass Hr* necessary physical examination are compelkM to 
accept this insurance, payment for same being deducted from their earnings. 

The old-age-pension plan, as wvH as the insurance plan, has a direct bearing 
on the question of employment and in a measure has lH*t‘n responsible for the 
adoption of rules i)recluding the einplcyiuent of men physically and mentally 
in their prime. t* 

The personal record and physical examination systems, their relatioiiPship 
and effect on the workmen in connection with the so-called scientific manage- 
ment, insurance, and old-age pensions. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 have a question or two I would like to ask you? 

I understood you to read from your statement there that there has been no 
strike, sympathetic or otherwi.se, on any of tl«"se .systems^on w’hich the Fed- 
erated System has been recognized? 

Mr. Wharton. There has been none, excepting the M. O. & G., which I pre- 
> iously explained ; only about 2r>0 men being involved. • 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Markham made a .suggestion here to the effect that this 
would prodnexi an influence uiK)n the industries that were not within your 
own craft. You got that, I believe. 

I want to ask you this : Has the question ever come up — in how many 
Instances where the railway had objected to, for instance, the use of material 
which came from out.side Industries where th(\y cluiineil the eoiulitions were 
not fair to union labor? 
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Mr. Wharton. There has never been a case come to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the boycott been used in that or any other way 
through this system? 

Mr. Wharton. There has never been any such matters referred to this de- 
partment, there has not been any such thing discussed or contemplated. In 
connection v^ith tlie statement nmtie by Mr. Markham I would like to explain, 
ns an answer to tlie objection he made to our mechanical organization because 
of the nature of tlieir meml)er.ship, it is true tliat the organizations afliliated 
with this department have members working in the various industries of tlie 
country, but they are separate and distinct organ izaticfns, being of diversified 
character. Tlieir laws are adnpti'il so they will apply to the dilferent indiLstries 
in which their memiiers are emiiloyed. 

For instance, in tlie railroad industry the railroad men absolutely handle 
tlie railroad business, subject to the general laws of the organization and the 
general oflicers of the organization. It has its executive council and interna- 
tional president. Right in line with that, the laws of tiiis deparliuent recognize 
the laws of each aiiiliated organization, and in turn the general presidents of 
these organizations compose tlie executive council of the department. 

If we d(‘sire, for instanee, to inaugurate a strike on tlie railroads, it would 
be necessary for the members of the organizatimi aililiatiHl to tlds department 
to take a vote. The grand lodge ollicers haven’t got the authority that Mr. 
Markham said they had. He said that the grand lodge otVu*ers would order a 
strike, and he went on in a detailed explanation of one man power, and so 
forth. All of the organizations afliliated to this departmiait, their constitution 
and laws require that the men must vote for a strike. The majority re<iuireil 
by all of them except one is two-thirds. It requires a two-thirds majority of 
the vote in live of tlie organizations recognized by tliis departmmit, and a 
three-fourths vote of the members of one of the organizations. No (piestion of 
strike can be taken up by the departments until that power has lieeii given 
by this aiiiliated membership. It then becomes a question for decision of the 
council, and the matter is referred to it tor consideration, for conciliation, and 
every other method or means that might he considered as practical in avoid- 
ing a strike. 

Mr. Markham spol^e, I think, without absolutely any knowledge of this 
department or its aOiliated organizations or its laws wlieu he made the state- 
ment that he did. * 

Chairman Walsh. i\rr. Markham dreVv a parallel between wluit miglit liappen 
to this organization and witli tiie trouiile known as tlie A. II. IJ. Why could 
not that be so? 

Mr. Wharton. Because of the very nature of its formation, tlie A. R. U. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly give us, then, if you can, the dilterence between 
the formation of the A. R. U. and tins organization. 

Mr. Wharton. The A. II. U. was an organization holtttng ns eligible b) mem- 
bership any man that worked on a railroail. It held its meetings in general 
assembly. Every man of ev(*ry tyi>e, possibly 20 to 25 different classes of men 
that might be spwifically mentlomHl, craftsmen, transportation employees, and so 
forth. Tlies(‘ imui wlio met in one hall would discuss matters generally. Tiiere 
was no system in their metlio<l, ‘For instance, every particular line of work 
was concerned. It brought about coq/usion among tlie men. It brought about 
a situation where, if by accident a majority of one craft, we will say, as an 
illustration, tliere would be a meeting lu^ild at which th(‘re might be a lumdreil 
of ope craft attending and something tliat would come up at that meeting 
which would be «)f Importance to members of another cruft of which there 
were possibly only 10 meruattending, due to the fact there were only 10 of 
tliose men there tliat night, and the question came up did not interest the 
hundrecl in the otlier craft, they w’ould overrule and override the request of 
those 10 men, and it brought about a feeling that the men could not secure 
justice w’itiiin their* own organization, resulting in a gradual separating of the 
men, and brought about a confusion and dissatisfaction within their own 
ranks. It w’as exactly . the reverse effect of what its proponents claimed for It. 
And not only in the case of the A. E. U., but in several other organizations 
of a similar character that have been since and before started, everyone of 
tliem dissolved because of this and similar reasons they broke up liecause of 
internal dissention, and the absolute Inability to control their own affairs to the 
satisfaction of the majority. 

The difference between this form of organization and the organization as 
now represented iu this department Is that the department provides for the 
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autonomy of each organization; the craft organization has autonomy over all 
of its own affairs. It makes Its own laws. If It has a grievance, Uiat grievance 
would be handled by members of that organization. If through the failin*e 
of the regular plan of handling grievances an organization fails to se<*ure a sat- 
isfactory adjustment, they would tlien be in a position to refer that nuitter to 
tlie Joint hoard composed of all the board members represente<l in the federa- 
tion on that system. It would then become the duty of the federation b) pass 
upon that grievance, and that board after reviewing the evidence in the case 
and In some instances quite a number of them, we have found tluit through the 
advice of this advisory* board, that the craft, whcTO the personal feeling entered 
into the case, hud been in the wrong, because of tlie advice and iidhience of 
the members of the other organization looking at it from a more impartial view- 
point the question in dispute would he witluirawn. 

On the oth(‘r hand, if it was decide<l that the grievance was a just one, the 
representatives of all the crafts would seek an adjust iiient by coiiftaence witli 
the higher officials, and on up possibly to the highest ufticial of the company who 
treated with oommittee.s. 

Our expi'rierice in that respect has been to bring about harmony within our 
organizatioTis by eliminating, to a very largo degree, what might ))e termed 
“ lapping over ” of the jurisdiction of the various organizations. 

These things I tldnk have been settled more satisfactory to the men and to 
the company, avoiding wliat we might term disorganization in tlieir shop or- 
ganization from the employers’ vl(‘vvpoint. 

I do not know of a single instance, and I am quite conversant with the con- 
ditions, generally speaking, in tliat respect, where the employer has regretttMl 
having made an agiuvmont with tl)C organizations as organize<l in tliis de- 
partment. That is, generally .spcuiking, tlie dllTerence in tlie handling of the 
business is that we recognize the right of the craft organization itself in 
this department, but that organization, because of its affiliation with this de- 
partment has a right to appeal to the department to secure Us assistance in 
adjusting any grievance that may arise. 

Chairman Wacsh. Could you a]>i)roximate for us the mileage of the 52 
systems in which this has already been inaugurated? 

Mr. Wharton. Well, it would h(* a rather hazy approximation. I could give 
you the information, approximately. 

(duilrmun WACsir. I N\*ish you would give us the information, and submit it, 
will you, please? • 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; I can easily give it to you. 

(See Wharton exhibit at end of this subject:.) 

(ffiairman Walsh. Now, getting down to a few more details in this particular 
matter here : I will ask you, tirst, in tlie 52 systems wlicre this form of organiza- 
tion exists, are tlio railway clerks in ea<*Ii one of them? 

Mr. Wharton. No. • 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them? 

Mr. Wharton. The railway clerks is an organiziAlon that has had a rather 
stormy career. 1’hey are iiow^ passing tliroiigli practically the same experience 
that all tlie rest of the organizations of railway employees liave passed through 
|X)ssihIy 25 to 35 years ago. , * 

Their efforts to secure recognition are jieing just ns vigorously fought by the 
railroads as were those of the craft organizations, which have since secured 
recognition by reason of their perv^istency. They are lieing (U.s(;riminateil 
agaiiLst in every section of the country where they attempt to organize. ^ 

Tliere liave lieen n number of cases referreil to the Labiii* Bureau, the De- 
partment of Labor. And I believe tlint they hav# had representatives out on 
tile Southern Railway ; also on the Pere Marquette, and one or two otiier roads 
that I am not just sure of, 

I believe that on tlie Illinois Central IMr, Mnrkham montione<l the fact that 
the clerks struck at Memphis on September 25. That w?)uld l>e 5 days prior 
to the date that the strike order was issuetl, September ,H0. I understand that 
tliere were some 25 or 30 clerks summarily dismissed from the se»dce down 
there for no other reason that tlie men could assign than tliat they were mem- 
bers of the organization. That resulted In the walkouts referred to. 

The Boston & Maine and the New Haven & Hartford are two roads on which 
the clerks have agreements, I believe. 

There are several others; tills department has been divided into what is 
called two sections, the mechanical section and the transportation secjtlon. 
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Tlie kSIx organizations that we have nametl herein form the mechanical sec- 
tion at the present time, the Switchmen's Union of North America, the Brother- 
hool of Railway Clerks, ami the International Brotherlmoil of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen represents the organization that constitutes the transportation de- 
partment. Tlie formation of tills department as it is reorganized resulted from 
a desire to avoid unnecessary complications, reserving at the same time the 
right to itrolect its affiliated membership. I do not think that all of the organi- 
zaticffis ^\(*re entirely in harmony with recognizing every organization that 
might desire to beeom(‘ affiliated with this department, and as a result of that, 
at tlie last convention held in April, 1914, it was decided to establish the de- 
partment on a basis recognizing what might be considered the basic trades in 
tlie railway industry. And that is the reason that the organizations in the 
mechanical .section were limited to those organizations that are now recognized. 

Cliairrnan I>oes yonr organization keep any statistics showing the 

trend of wages from which could be obtained any detinite and reliable data as 
to the pay of railway clerks? That is, the trend of the pay of railway clerks? 

Mr. AViiakton. No; we have no such department as that in the organization. 

Chairman M alstt. You heard tlie comment of Mr. Markham upon that par- 
ticular subject in wliicli he said one demand was tliat the railway clerks be n 

recogniziHl in tins system and tliat it was inadvisalile to do so on account of 
the intimate relations existing between the clerks in many instances and the 
officers of tlie company. Have yon any comment to make upon tliat? 

Mr. Whautox. Noliiing; excc])t 1 think it was absolutely unfounded. Onr 
relation with the clerks so far as any connection willi the siTvicc never, In 
my experience, has had a teiulcncy to prove the statements imule by Mr. Mark- 
ham. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it akin to tlie same question, or is it not akin to the 
same question tliat arises witli refenaice to tlie acceptaia e of fonanen of outside 
Industries into the union? A line .seems to be drawn, I notice in many places, 
by employers— and very fair ones it scimiis to m«‘— between tlie class of cm- 
jiloyees that have intimate relations with tlie administration of the busliio.ss 
fr(*m the employers’ standpoint 

]\[r Wharton. Well, I think tliat might i.e true to a certain extent in tlie 
clerical departments. ’IMien' arc some of tlie men tliat miglit now be eligible 
to memhersliip in a clerical organization tliat might lie holding or ho em- 
ployed in an official or semiofficial capacity; Imt tlu'* large percentage of the 
clerks are normally engagiMl in tlie p(''r forma nco of assigned duties. They 
themselv(*s work under clili'f or assistant chief cli'rks. and tliat otlicial rela- 
tion.ship I do not l>eli(‘ve (‘xtends to that class of men. You have one class, and 
n largo number of men, wlio work upon tlie tinuTiooks and work like that, in 
whicli sense I do not son how they could he coihsidered working in any otlicial 
capacity. 

Cliairniaii Walsit. M’liere could information he olitaifled as to the general 
trend of wages among railway clerks as compare<l wijli tliose of operatives? 

I\Ir. Wharton. I tiiink fliat the best information in tli.-it line could be ob- 
tained from the officers of a railroad company wlio liave tlie pay rolls on file 
covering a number of years. My ^opinion is, and I state it with some little 
knowledge of this, Unit' the railway clerks’ salqries have not gone up nor even 
been increased to any extent in comiviri^on with the increased cost of living. 

Chairman Walsh. You Innird Mr. Markham’s statement with reference to the 
general action that was taken really being, in sniistantlal violation of tlie elau.se 
ill the contracts with the crafts that they should have 30 days’ notice. What 
comment have yoiirto make on that? 

Mr, Wharton. I think tlii^t was .simply a subterfuge on the part of the com- 
pany — 

Chairman Wai^.sii (interrupting). Well, what were the facts in regartl to it, 
regardless of motive^? * 

Mr. Wharton. Tlie facts are that the men in authority did notify the com- 
pany over the signatnr(‘s of their .selected repre.sentative.s. If we assume that 
the empldfr’er has the right to dictate to us the form of organization which we 
(U»em necessary to protect our interests, then, of course, we would assume that 
he had the right to say to us whom we should select to r('pre.sent us. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean for notification purposes? 

Mr. Wharton. ye.s, sir; n].so for other business matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it seemed to me, the way I gathore<l It, that certain 
forms and certain clauses of the agreement were contained In the separate 
craft agreements in regard to that matter, and that action was taken without 
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recognizing or proiiiirly recognizing that provision of the separate contracts. 
Am I correct about that? 

Ml*. Whaeton. Well, they had separate craft agreements — that is true; hut 
there was nothing in the agreement, say, a machinist agreement, that would 
require a machinist to serve a notice. It said that the company should be 
served wltli a 30>day notice. It does not say l>y whom, and giving notice of 
the changes proposed in the agreement. But, of course, that agreement being 
made with tlie machinists, the machinists naturally would handle that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wry^n’t that the chief or one of the Impelling motives prob- 
al>ly for entering into the agreement, that they were doing it separately? You 
see this gentleman at least has strong opposition to the confederated system, 
and according to his statement be has a strong predilection toward the craft 
system, and no objection to it. Wasn’t that, perhaps, one of the moving rea- 
sons why lie entered into the contract in the first instance, and had a right 
to expect the notice from the separate crafts? 

Mr. Wharton. AVcll, I hardly think so. I don't tliiuk that was in mind at 
the time they entered into the agreement willi ilie craft orgimizatnms. 1 do 
not believe they had that condition or a movement of this kind In mind at all. I 
don't believe tliere was any cause for any such reason for refusal to make a 
system agreement at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have given the eommissioii many reasons why 
the federated system was good for both sides. Now, yon lieard Mr. Markham’s 
stat(‘ment tliat public opinion was with them practically unanimously; and he 
snhmitted certain editorial comimmls from the press. What means did you 
have, if any, or what means did yon have, for instance, of getting these facts 
which linve been adduced before this commission before (lie ])nblic who were 
not in the railway business, so that an iiitellig('iit opinion might be formed rela- 
tive to these matters? 

Mr. WiiAUToN. I think, rather nnf(»rf nnately for the organizations of the men, 
they are liaiidicapped in securing snliicicnt linances to go into the market and 
l)nrchase the publicity that the employer is able to secure by jiaying for the in- 
formation to bo circulated through the daily press. Our means of communication 
are practically nil so far as the public is concerned. We often wt'iit to the daily 
l>apers piiblisbed in all the cities and met Associated Tress men, and we have 
found many very tine iieoyle among them, and they would promise to do this 
ov that; but wlnm the pai»er was issued ^tlie next day there was nothing In the 
pai»er in regard to our position. 

ChaiiTiian Walsh. Mr. Markham did not seem to have the information hlm- 
.-elf as to the number of railway systems that had entered into this sort of an 
agreement. Is any dire('t effort made on the p.nt of yonv organization to in- 
form the public generally, or even the railway ollicials llieiiiselves, as to the 
extent to which it has been entered into and the results? 

Mr. Wharton. Well, Vcnorally si>eaking, I think tin* attitude of the oflieials 
<.ri the Illinois Centrol and the ITarriman linos have deiiit'd the men from eom- 
iinmicating to them that tliese other agreenuMits wete in elfect at that time. 
They refused to meet the men. That, however, would not debar them from 
having knowledge tliat tliese agreements wery in effect, because, in my experi- 
ence in making agreements, I foiwid that tlie members of the various railroads 
associated with the managers’ association* of this country are pretty well In- 
formed as to what the conditions are on every other road. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, he said ho«lxiu‘w there were such agroomonfs, but 
that he was not able to give us Information as to the extent of them. It seems 
to me possibly that might liave something to do with his makiifg up his mind. 

Mr. Wharton. I think if there had been the samef interest shown In the wel- 
fare of the men as there was, iiossibly, for the company, that he could have had 
that information, as they have always had it in the past in dealing with craft 
organizations. Any craft committee, in attempting to negotj^ate an agreement, 
would be confronted with the fact that such and such conditions existed on all 
or certain railroads, and that Information would be there by simply touching 
a button, demonstrating that the railroad could easily secure iiiformatfbn as to 
the conditions of employment on every other railroad in what might be termed 
competitive territory. 

Chairman AValsii. At this point, Mr. Wharton, wo will adjourn until 2 o’clock, 
and then you will please resume the stand. Some of the other commissioners 
may wish to ask you some questions. 

(A recess was here taken until 2 p. m. of Thursday, Apr. 8, 1915.) 
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AFTER RKCK8S — 2 i*. M. 

OhalriuaQ WAi.aH. Mr. Wliartou, will you please resume the stuuil. Corn- 
missiouer Ballard has a few Questions to ask. of you. 

Cpiuiulssiouer Ballard. I uuderstood you to say that there were 52 railroads 
that had effected agreemeuts witli the orgaubsa lions you are interested in. How 
many systems of railroads are there that do not treat with them? 

Mr. Wharton. Ti»e question of defining that in the form in which you put it 
would be rather difficult. A system sometimes embraces several different roads. 
We are in an agreement — that is, the oi*ganizatiou8 wd represent are in agree- 
ment with approximately 108 different reilroads in tlie United States and 
Canada. These systems, as they are divided, and the territory covered by tliese 
agreements represent about two — this is approximately — I think about 210,000 
or 215,000 miles of railroad. 

(Commissioner Ballaku. Wliat proportion is tliat of the whole mileage? 

INIr. Wharton. Tlie proportion to the whole mileage is in the neighlwadiood 
of 85 i>er cent; that is, 85 per ot^nt of all of the railroads are in agreement with 
s(nne one or other of our organizations. Fifty-two of them recognize the fed- 
eration. 

(Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of the physical examination and enumer- 
ated a great many different kiiuls of ailments, and I am frank to say to you 
tliat I am not familiar with them all; but you said that some barred a man 
from the first class aud others barred him from the second clas.s; what do 
you mean by tliat reference to iirst class ami second class? 

Mr. Wharton. That dehnition would Inive to be uriswen'd I)y the goiUie- 
man who drew tiiat circular, as the matter was entirely one of his own in- 
vention and subject only to his own Interpretation. Wo are not cun.s\ilied in 
ally manner with respect to tiie drafting of sucli rules. Tliey are forced upon 
iis, not because of our willingness to accept them, but only where we ni-e 
unable to resist the introduction of such unfair regulntion.s. 

(Commissioner Ballard. I gathered wldle you were reading Unit — it spoke 
of some i)ositions in wliioh those persons iniglit work, perimps depot clerks, 
or .something of tliat kind, that they miglit work in such a catiacity, but they 
could not w'ork as first clas.s? 

Mr, Wharton, (tmicrally siieakiiig, I think that would lie true, that there 
is certain classes of service wliicli a man miglit fill Acceptably, while lie might 
be absolutely unfitted for other classe:^' of service. 

Commissioner Ballard. You think, then, it l.s wrong for the railroail com- 
pany to bar men wlio have those diseases from certain cltisses of service? 

Mr. Wharton, \^■e do not think it Is wrong to bar any man from perform- 
ing a certain service which he is incapable of performing, but we do Isdievo 
we ought to have some voice and lie consulted; ami reason and justice sliould 
prevail and be practiced toward all concernetl, and there should be no arbi- 
trary rule fixed by the employer alone. 

Commissioner Ballard.i I noticed, toiL that the fee where the man was ac- 
cepted was $2 and where he was rejected it was $1? 

Mr. Wharton. Possibly the c<>iiipany is poorer tlian the men ; they have 
made the burden of $2 on the fellow who has to work for a living, hut the 
company, if he is rejected, only has ,to pay $i. That is anotlier of their regu- 
lations over which we have absolutely no control. 

Commissioner Ballard. Perhaps the, fact that the doctor gets ^2 for those 
he passes and only a dollar for those who are not passed would have a ten- 
dency to make him pass the men? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; huttlf he failed to pa.ss a man there would be another 
man for examlnatlofi in his place, and he might continue that indefinitely, 
and make considerably more by turning down the men. 

Commissioner Ballard. In that way he might have the privilege of seeing 
and turning down many sick men. 

Mr. Wharton. No end to it, and they could be called in and examined as 
often aer the officer who had charge of that determined they should be ex- 
amined. 

(Commissioner Balijvrd. They siwke of n judge and read some of his re- 
marks, a judge from Texas, I think it was, and he stKike of a good many 
troubles or complaints. I listened rather attentively, but I could not see 
where this judge made any recommendations which could be accepted as 
ameliorating these troubles. Do you remember that he gave any principles 
that could be adopted to remedy them? 
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Chairman Waujii. That was in Australia. 

Mr. Wharton. I believe he made his position clear that nothing should be 
permitted that would have a tendency to, you might say, lower the standard 
of humanity in any sense, based upon the moral principle that the citizens 
were entitled to consideration iirst over and above any mercenary motive. 

GomniLssioner Ballard. There W'ere a great many “ don’ts.” Now% what 
should be done rather than avoided? I could not gather that he gave us any 
constructive suggestions at all. 

Mr. Wharton. 1 think he pointed out some of the evihs which the principle 
docs not correct, and offered as a basis of an adjudication of that question 
that all dealings with those questions sh«)uld be on the broad princij)le of 
protecting human life. 

Commissioner Bai.i.aiu). Yes; that is true, and everybody should deal wdth 
it on tlie pri!:fi])le of protecting human life and bettering conditions of the 
worker ; but he did not tell just how^ to do it, or I conhl not gather that he did. 

Mr. Wharton. I shoTild think that would l>e a problem that no one man 
W’ould l)e in a i>osition to de<-ide. He miglit point out the way by which con- 
ditions in certain iudustiaes could be alleviated and a standard established 
which would, as a whole, bring about the h*asl j>ossil)le injustice to anv in 
that given industry. 

< Commissioner Ballard, Tliat is it 

xMr. Wharton. I believe that hack of his jM)siiiou was the invitation for the 
einidoyers to recognize and deal with the emidoyees ami for them t(>gether to 
Work out a system which wouhi he in a sense one that would bring Justi(*e in 
the greatest i'M)ssil)le measure wMthoiit injury to auyorie, as far as possible. 

Commissioner Ballaud. Our commission is specitically instructed to nnike 
some recommendations toward the removal of the existing discont(M)t and 
tr(ml)les in the industrial world. Them, you would say that our commission 
should recommend that the best way to avoid it would he to suggest that the 
employers ami employees meet together and agree on mutual plans for that* 
pii rpose ? 

^fr. W hauton. I think that could l>e woiived fairly and satisfactorily, pro- 
vid(*d the same recommeudjition would carry with it a medium of ad indication 
in the event that the Interested i>arties failed to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion that would be equally fair to the puldic and to the employees them- 
selves. Tliere is no desire on the part of the tra<le-union movement to luv(»ke 
any sysb'm that w'<mld he detrimental *(0 the public in so far as safety is con- 
cerned. I do not think there is any movement in existence to-day that has 
been more prominent in its effort to .safeguard the interests of human life and 
limb. 

Oommi.ssioiier O’Connklj.. Mr. Wliarton, I want to get in the I'ocord, or in 
iny mind, at lejint, the question of the inlluence mentione<J by Mr. Markham, 
of the influeiD'e of thft railroad, the oi)eration of the momhership of these or- 
gauizati<uis. You heard his .statement to the effect that the organizations w^ere 
comp(Ksed of memlHU's not wholly conliiu^l to rail wad employment, and that 
there w’ould be an influence of tho,^^ in railway employment to dictate the 
policy of an emi)loyer. As a general rule the organizations of ralUvay employees 
holding membership in those int^rnatioiml organizations have their membership 
into local knlges compostnl of railway me^nhers and (‘ontrnct. commercial mem- 
bers employed in commercial .shops outside of the railway service? 

Mr. Wharton, That is the genera Upract ice. It is done to avoid misunder- 
.staiiding betwt'en the men working in the variou.s industries. There are#sorae 
of them that even go further than tliat, that specialize becswise of the special 
nature of the work; these men are granted chapters laH*au.se they are best 
able to handle the particular class of wTu k in w hich they are eugage<l. That is 
the policy of the organizations. None of these separate and distinct bodies have 
any voice or control in the matters that do not ^llrectly concern them, and the.se 
various local lodges and districts as they are formetl. Each one has the right 
to handle its own business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For Instance, the trouble on tiie Tlllnolh Central 
Railroad; the machinLst.s on that i-oa'd are orgnnlze<l into hx'al unions of ma- 
chinists; holding membership in these unions are the machinists employed on 
the Illinois Central Railroad? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And there are not in these unions men who may 
be employed In building of stationary engines? 
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Mr. Wharton. Only i^^olnted cases, just a man l^re or there. They are A^hat 
we call railroad locals. 

(Vaiiniissloner O’Oonneij.. That applies to the other orj^ani/atlons, the boiler 
makers and blacksmiths? 

Mr. Wharton. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose the members on a railway system 
Avere looking? toward reduction in hours or increase in wages or some improved 
condition of employment. Only the members of the organization that are em- 
j)loyed on that railway system would vote upon the proposition of the wages or 
the hours or Uie conditions in which they were dealing? 

Mr. Wharton. That is absolutely correct. The system has been worked out 
and in effect for years that only those that were directly concerned would be 
l‘eiTnitted to participate. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tliose employed in other shops, holding memher- 
ship in the same inlcrnational organization, would have no say wliatsoever? 

Mr. Wharton. Ai)solntcly none. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that tlie maciiinists and the i)oller makers and 
the blacksmiths and other organizations in railway employment are Jis se}>arule 
for the purpose of dealing with railway companies as is the brotherhoods? 

Mr. Wharton. Y(‘s, sir. 

Cmnmlssionor O'Connell. Or transportation men. 

Mr, Wharton. Exactly tlio sam(‘, as far as tlaar railroad affairs arc con- 
cerned. 

(kmmiissioner O'Connell. It is the policy of tia'so organizations tliat only 
those men who ar(‘ t(j be tlirec tly affected l)y a qnc'stion tliat might Involve them 
in a striivo, for instance, only the men who were directly affected by such 
.strike are permitted to vote upon it? 

, Mr. Y’harton. That is al)soIntel.v tnu‘. 

( ’ominissloner O’Connell. And in tlie case of tlie machinists, for instance, 
requiring tl)at they slinll by a three-fourths vote, a majority of tliree-fourths for 
the privilege to take action? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And after tliey have that vote taken, they then 
liavon’t the power of striking witliout they have the permission and sanction of 
their international ollicers? ,, 

Mr. Wharton. That is corrert. 

(Commissioner O’C’onnell. And substantially they liave no po\v(‘r to order 
a strike unless the inenihorship have decided l»y a 75 per ctmt or a mnjority of at 
least 75 per cent tliat they want to strike? 

Mr. Wharton. That is true. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. And tlie otl’n'ers lire only einpoweriHl to giv(‘ their 
sanction to a strike, not to order it? p * 

Mr. WifARTON. That is correct. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnei-l. The matter originally of Itringing about, as I 
recall it in my experience,' tlio matter of tlie necessity of federations or joint 
handling of grievances by tlie organization was In a way brought out by you. 
I want, for my own henelit, to \m\.e it straightened out in tlie record. 

In former years when tlie organizations wo'*e dealing Independently, I will 
cite an Instance: The machinists, nsr a rule, have the largest memhersliip of 
any of the several crafts employed in the railway service; tliere are a larger 
number of machinists — I mean the shoE trades? 

Mr^ Wharton. Excepting only one, 1 believe. 

Commissioner O'C’onnei.l. That is, you refer to tlie caruK ii? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The locomotive men. Tlieir memiiersliip would 
probably be about three to one of the other organizations? 

Mr. Wharton. Fi;oiii tliat to *hve. 

Commissioner O’CConneij.. In dealing with the individual trades ordinarily 
the machinists would he the first organization that would be brought up for 
an adiuslment of their schedule? 

Mr. Wharton. I believe in a majority of the cases that wa.s tlie rule. 

Commissioner 0’Ck)NNELL. Then the adjustment reached with the machinlsta 
in that' schedule, if it Avas a question of hours or overtime rates, all those 
things that would uniformly apply to these trade agreements being made with 
the machinists, that then Avould be a criterion that tlie company would require 
all other urganizutloms to bring their contracts to agree to that? 
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Mr; Wharton. Except to this point, that tlie weaker organization would be 
discriminated against ta the extent of forcing them possibly to accept some 
things not as good as mat secured by the machinists, and using the fact that 
the machinists had signed up and were bound by their agreement to bring about 
that very condition. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The point I make is that the other trades couhl not 
liope to get any better conditions than the machinists had agreed upon. 

Mr. Wharton. That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they .secured or agreed upon nine hours, the 
other trades could not expect to come in tliore and ask for eight hours. 

Mr. Wh.arton. That is correct. 

Commissioner 0’Connp:ll. Because they could not secure them. And for the 
further reason tluit a great number of violations of individual contracts were 
taking place, resulting in either the separate organization accepting the viola- 
tion or resisting it on some occasions to the extent of a strike, that being purely 
an individual case. Kow, by the system of federation contract being, as you 
have indicated in your statement, similar with all, where they applied alike, 
thei’e would bo less opportunity of violation l)ecause of the more thorough 
understanding of all in charge as to what they meant? 

Mr. Wharton. That has been demonstrated and they have proviui eminently 
.satisfactory to those operating under federated agreements. 

Commissioner O'Connej.l. That is, the sui>erintendent of the machim* shop 
would have tlie same understanding of it as the superintendent in the car shop? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And would not be lialde to have one of several 
constructions placed upon it by the several superintemlonts having charge of 
the diff’ert'iit agreements? 

Mr. Wharton, That Is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that by avoiding that opportunily for mis- 
nnderstandiiigs you have reduced very materially the nuiiiher of misunder- 
standings occurring and very largely the necessity of strikes? 

Mr. Wharton. The record speaks for itself. Since IbOS there has i)een no 
strike on roads where the federation was recognized. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In answer to a (luostion asked by Mr. Ballard, 
you stated that while th^re w(‘re conferences held, and so on, there was no 
adjustment; that there should he some other method, then, hy which aii agree- 
ment might he reach(‘d. A number of Viliiesses before this commission have 
indicated that it might he pos.sihle to have some sort of department or bureau 
in which the Ooveniment itself would be directly iuteresteil. Has the railway 
eiuidoyees’ department or its ofticials given thought to wlietlier the (loveru- 
ment might create a hoard for the purpose of mediation and conciliation aud, 
where requested, voluntary arbitration? That is, if ditrcrencc'S between the 
conii)aiiics and their eiRployees might he had? 

Mr. Wharton. The executive council of the d('i)artmcrit of tlu' railway em- 
ployees department have gone on record, and I stami instructed to advise the 
nieiit wherever complications arise which they are imahle to adjust of their 
own elToi’ts or through the otllcers wlio are aj>pointc‘d to look after the matter; 
that in that event they npix?al tu the Department of I.ahor aud ask for a con- 
ciliation or mediation committee to he a|>pointed to act in an effort to bring 
about a peaceable adjustment of the troulde. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And i)er}«>iially would you think it would ho a 
good thing for this commission to recommend to Congress that a board *vith 
those authorities, with this authority, without having compuljiory jwwer. avoid- 
ing anything like compulsory arbitration, but havlifg in mind purely the point 
of getting the iK'ople together and using the good otiices of the Government 
for the purposes of mediating would he a good thing? 

Mr. Wharton. I do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Air. W'harton, can you tell us— I ask thi^^question 
because of soim? things that were read and that I had heard yesterday. Can 
you tell us what efforts were made by the department to bring about mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration in connection with tlie Illinois Central and Ilarrl- 
man lines at first? 

Mr. Wharton. I might say that this department, as it is now reorganlzeiL 
did not come into existence until after the inception of the strikes on the 

38819'^— S. Doc. 415, C4-1— vol 10 48 
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Iljiriimau ami Illli^qis? Central lines. We therefore did not have, th^' oppbr- 
tiinity ]nior to the stHke of ii.slng our offices Itf^coni^tion therewith. Since 
that time there have been efforts made by the departilfeut, which will be fully 
exi)lained by other offk'ers of the department. 

Gominissioner I.ennon. Are you aware as to whether the separate organiza- 
tions made any effort in that direction prior to the strike or at its very be- 
ginning? 

Mr. Wharton. I am not in a position to answer what was done by the 
officers prior to the time I took charge of the dei>artment, or accepted the pres- 
ent position to which I have i>een elected. '' 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question on the line which Mr. 
O’Connell asked. Supi)ose you have an agreement with a company — your de- 
par( merit — and the machinists working for the Baldwin Locomotive Works be- 
came involved In a strike, have the machinists who are in your federation the 
jKiwer to interfere, under tire laws of your federation system, if those engines 
were brought to a road where you w^ere employed 

IMr. Wharton (iiiterruptingl. I do not 

Commissioner Lennon (continuing). Would your federation rules permit the 
machinists to take independent action? 

Mr. Wharton. Under oni* laws there can l>e no independent action on a 
matter that jointly affwts the men affiliated to the department. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, the machinists could not go on a strike with- 
out affecting the w’hole department, could they? 

Mr. Wharton. Not very well. 

(,V)inmissioiicr Lennon. Well, then, your rules would forbid a single organiza- 
tion taking action in a case of that character? 

Mr. Wharton. Under those conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon, Now, in your statement regarding the A. R. U., I 
d<»n’t know whether it is quite clear in the record or not. Your federation is not 
I an organization for the ultimate purpo,s<? of di-ssolvlng the craft organizations. 

I\Ir. Wharton. On tlie other hand, it l.s for I lie purpose of strengthening the 
. craft organizations. 

(Commissioner Lennon. And protecting them? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. And tlio A. R. U, start<‘d In with tli(^ pniposltion that 
'they were to dissolve them? ’ 

.Mr. Wharton. I heli<‘ve that was their claim to popularity. 

Commissioner Lennon. I believe' that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Iiairman Walsh. I\lr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

(Coinmis.sioner Carrethon. In regard to the physical examination, Mr. Whar- 
ton, has your experi(*nce given you any line ns to how that is .applied on men 
trying to secure i»osltions with the average company, as well as on those who 
are in the service? - 

Mr. Wharton. Well, our experience has boon that .so far as It has Iuh'ii worked 
out it has been a detriment to the men, going and coming. 

(kimmissioner ('Iakkethon, Either returning to the servlee or attempting to 
enter it ? 

i\Ir. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. TTavo you come against an imstanco whore, say, a 
eonqiany erippled a man, say, to the f*xtent of the loss of a finger joint, we will 
sa.v, anil settled with him for the ordinary dollar clearance, and where a re- 
diietion in service, we will say, took tliai man out, have you over known of an 
in.stancG where that same Injury Avas used to debar him from reentering the 
service of that company on ^lie grounds that lie Avas unfit? 

Mr. Wharton. I think, siieaking generally — ami Ave ran verify the statement — 
that that has happened in hundrmis of cases. 

Commissioner Garretson. The sum total of the amount received was possibly 
his doctor bills amL*?! ? 

Mr. Wharton. I don’t say that he receiA’ed his doctor bills, because the 
employees in the service of that c'ompany paid for that doctor through their 
contributions to the liospitnl fund, but if he aatis not Avise he signed the release 
and the doctor po(‘keted the dollar. 

Commissioner Garretson. And he was debarred from following that voca- 
tion with that employer for and on account of the injury which it had done 
liirn, and for AA^hlcli it had not reimbursed him. 

Atr. Wharton. T believe that l.s true; and in a good many cases. If they refer 
to that road in seeking employment, on any other road they will be rejected 
on account of that fact. 
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' Con^mis^louer Garrktson. Tliat would occur only oii roods where the i)h.vsi(*nl 
examination is rigidly applied? 

Mr. Whabton. YesAiir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. There are others where it is not done? 

,Mr. Wharton. That is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. Speaking of tlie statement made l)y Mr. Markham 
yesterday in regard to the railway clerks, that there was an intimate and con- 
fidential relation existing between the clerk and the company that made it un- 
desirable for him to be organized or affiliated with other organizations. Has 
your experience taught you that the class of clerks that join organizations have 
any intimate relation with the company, any more than any other employe*?, 
except those employed in direct contact with the officials of the company in 
the various departments? Wasn’t that claim even more rigidly made against 
operators on the ground of the intimate relations in the transmission of officials’ 
messages, and thorefr)re ought to he barred from oganization? 

Mr. Wharton. That Is true; and in going further hack I think Uu‘y applied 
It to conductors wlio iiandled the cash for the company. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then in your opinion that claim is not well 
founded? 

Mr. WiTARTON. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Under the federation form which you represent 
Where there Is the joint agreement covering — what did it emijiace, seven 
crahs ? 

Mr. Wharton. Six. 

Commissioner Garrktson, Six crafts? 

Mr, Wharton, That is in the meclianlcal section. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Yes. If a member of one of those crafts con- 
sidered that he had been unfairly dealt with by his employer under the terms 
of the agrooim'nt, and he brought his claim to the organization to which he 
belonged which, 1 suppose, would be the method of procedure 

Mr. Wharton, That is correct. 

(Commissioner Garrktson (continuing). Would that organization 1 k‘ at pei*- 
fe(*t liberty to taisO up by Itself the adjustment of that claim, if they so do- 
sircMl, before taking it to the federation? 

IMr. Wharton, That is re<jiiire<l. 

Commissioner G.ARi.-KT'iON. It Is not only optional but necessary? 

Mr. Wharton. Necessary. • 

Commissioner GARiurrsoN. And if they can effect an adjust numt alone, it 
never goes to the federation? 

Mr. Wharton. That is the manner in which wc carry out all business of 
that kind. 

(commissioner Garrktson. The complete autonomy of that organization is 
maintained in the fe<jeratfon? 

Mr. Wharton. Not only maintained hut guaranteed. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the federation is^ not Invoke<l until the or- 
ganization aggrieved, or to wiiich the aggrieved meml)er belongs, has exhanst*Hl 
its own resources? 

l\fr. Wharton. That is correct, 

Commissioner Garrktson. Tlrtit Is all. 

Chairman Waksh. (commissioner Aislfton w'ould like to usk you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Wharfbn, Commissioner O’Connell asked a ques- 
tion about a Federal board of conclllathm and mediation, and as to wliaT your 
attitude w'ould be to that. I understood you to^say thatVou were in favor 
of a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. Wharton. Of a voluntary board of mediation and conciliation. 

Commissioner Aishton. A voluntary bonnl,^but not an appointed board 

Mr. Wharton (interrupting). Well, let !ne*quallfy tbfit. We would be op- 
posed to any law being enacted that \vould bring Into existence a comniksslon 
that would have authority to compel us to acc-ept arbitration against our 
■wishes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Ye.s ; T understood that t(» he your reply. 

You are familiar — I am just asking you for the Information of the board of 
commissioners— with the Canadian act, known ns the Canadian labor act? 
, I believe it provides, in a way. for Investigation, conciliation, mediation, pub- 
1 llcity, ,and f(»r the suspension of any strike order for some certain period. 

Mr. Wharton. To a limited degi-ee, I am. 
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Coiumissionor Aishtiqn. Do you tRiuk that would help to solvo sonii^of these 
problems we are all confronted with? m 

Mr. Whakton, Yes; but on the other hand there are s^ie very objectionable 
f(‘atures to the Lemieux law, I believe it is called. ' , 

Ooinmi.ssiouer Atshton. I am not very familiar with it myself. 

Mr. Whabton. I am satisfied that one of the objectionable features of that; 
law is ba.sed upon the fact that it gives an opportunity to the employer which 
it does not give to the members of the trade-union. There have been cases 
where it worked out, I believe, in connection with the miners in Canada, where 
the miners’ organization was practically put out of existence because of the 
(‘mployer taking advantage of the law, which permitted him to make all the 
l)reparations for a strike — securing strike breakers, and all. The law" gives 90 
(lay.s, and this 00 days w’ould be used by the employer absolutely with the 
object in view that at the end of 90 days he would so conduct his end of the 
iH'gotiations that it would be impossible for a settlement to be reached, and 
he would have — in the 00 days gone by — gathered forces of men to enable 
Iiim to fight the men that were asking for whiit th(\v thought they were en- 
titled to. That has been one of the objections to the Lemieux act, I liave^ 
beard. 

Commissioner Atshtox. The objection comes from delay. 

Mr. WiiARTO.N. From delay and the opp«n*tunity. 

Commissioner Atshton. Yes; which would be taken advantage of. 

Mr. Whabton. Yes; which has been takim advantage of. 

Commissioner Atshton. You said. Mr. Wliarton, thert* wt're .^>2 railways in 
wdiich this federation .system had been given recognition? 

Mr. Wttarton. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Aisitton. Have you any object ioTT t») giving the commission a 
list of the crafts in each one of those 52 roads for our information, and which 
you 

Mr. Wharton (inteiTuptlng) . We can get that information. I liaven’t got it. 

Commissioner Aishton. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that at any convenient 
time 

(Miairman Watstt. Yes. .Tust let the record show’ that the statement has 
been called for from Mr. Wharton as to the minib(‘r of crafts that constitute 
the federation upon each system of the 52 roads mentioned by him, as w’ell as 
the total mileage of the systems. 

Commissioner Ajshton. And would tluVe lu* any objection to the minibor of 
men engaged in each of the crafts? 

( ’hairman Walsh. Y<‘s; the numb<‘r of men also engaged in each of the crafts. 

Mr. Wharton. I can only give that approximately, as the only pla<-e it can 
be secured accurately is from the companies’ i)ay rolls. 

Chairman Wat-stt. Well, <lo it as closely as you can. It does not need to 
be exact. 

(See Wharton exhibit.) 

Commissioner Atshton. Wharton, you read into the record this monliig 
some 12 or 11 letters front different railroads, referring to the operation of 
the federation and the reasons leadjng up to the fedeinition on those raihvays. 
Those letters were, I believe, writtmi l>y secf.eturies tiiid treasurers or the 
officers of the federation on those roads.? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sli\ 

Commissioner At.stiton. There was no evidence submitted directly from the 
railroads or from the railroad (dficers as to the oitorjition of tluit arrangement? 

Mr. Wharton. That is a matter wdiieh w’o have no control over. Wo w’ere 
simply gathering Information as to wdiat tiie experience of our members had 
l)e(‘n ()n the roads wdicre these agreements w’ore entered into, and thes opinions 
generally— the information sent to us w’ould be based upon the experience and 
tlie ex])ressions of the officials witli wliom tliey dealt. I can say that per- 
sonally there were at least five or six roads that w’ore represented hy some 
of the members of our organization in the system where the officials had 
stated a pi\*ference for dealing with a single committee for all crafts. 

Commis.sloner Atshton. Those road.s represented about 35,700 miles, did they 
not? I. believe I looke<l that up. 

Mr. Wharton. On the other hand, T think they represented far nTore than 
that. I can name about five roads that represent about 35,000 miles of mileage 
on but five of those roads, I believe. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, the M„ K. & T. has how many? 
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^Ir. Wharton. Well, I will name the ones that 1 am familiar with, if you 

want to — or I can give If to you now 

Commissioner AisiiTOk. Oh, it is not very important, but if yf>u have it 

hatuly there — was the B. & O. one of the 

Mr. Wharton (interrupting). No; I did not say anything about the B. A O. 
Cohimlssioner Aishton. I thought there was a letter there from the B. & O. 
INIr. Wharton. C. & O., I think — the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Commissioner Aishton. Wasn’t it the B. & O. boiler makers 

ISir. Wharton (interrupting). No; I referred to a strike on the B. & 0„ 
and that the N(*w York,' Ontario & Western cited that as the reason why they 
should organize a federation of the New York, Ontario & Western. And the 
other case you mentioned was from Mr. Nolen, representing the boiler makers, 
I believe, who spoke of similar comlitious in tlie Southeast. Wc can give you 
the mileage 

Coniinissioner Atstitov. Well, it is immaterial; you can submit that, if you 
jilease, with the other statement. 

Chairimin Wai.sh. I might make a .suggestion that, as long as you are sub- 
mitting that, you can give us the mileage and the approxiimite number of em- 
ployees on each one and add the total at the end, and then w(‘ can look at the 

record and see how much mileage 

Mr. Wharton (interrupting). Yes. For instance, I might state one road I 
was connected with a number of years, which might perhaps give a basis — the 
IVIissoiiri Pacific .system. That has a mileage of 7.250 miles, and I find then' are 
between 0,5(X) and 7,0(X) na'ii employo<l in the tra<les represented in tlie federa- 
tion, and we ('un arrive at the average nninher of men based on the mileage. 
We can give an approximate* ligure on it, but we have Jio a<c('ss to llie exact 
figures. 

Chairman Walsh, I understami. but you can give us the mileage and give 
us approximately the number. 

Coiiimissioner Aistiton, We do uot expect to be accurate', but you have a 
pretty fair ielea. 

Mr. AVTTAi{Te)N. Yes; we have a pretty fair id(\a auel will be pleaseel to do it. 
(See Wharton exhibit.) 

Commissioner Aishton. At the time Ibe'se agre'ements were entoi*ee1 into, were 
some of those roads the'n in the baneis of ree*oiver.s? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; I believe — I recall to mine! that particularly one road, 
a small road, the IMissouri A North Arka*nsas — a small roael. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; and that was alse) true of other roads you 
mentioned this morning, was it not? I think then' are tive roads In the hands 
of receivers — I didn’t get interested and <li(ln’t g('t time to look that up. how 
long tliey have been in the hands of receivers, 

Mr. Wharton. Well, the Itiissouri A North Arkansas is one of tlu' roads 
mentioned in the hand^ of receivers at the tinu' it nvognizi'd the federation, 
and the strange tiling was that the officials declined to make tlie agreement and 
the judge overruled tliem. • 

Commissioner At.stiton. IMr. Wharton, among the reasons for federation was 
given tlie fact that agreements were not livj.*d np to and enforced. Take the 
separate craft agreements, genegilly speaking, there are certain Instances in 
wlilch tliey are not — but, gc'iierally sjiealiing, are not agreements as hi'tween 
transportation companies and separate crafts livi'd up to? 

Mr. Wharton. Well, I iirefer Hint t’n‘ rejiresentatives of the transjuirtatfon 
organizations should speak for tlie tran.'^portation organizations; T am iioUrep- 
l esenting any of those organizations. • 

Commissioner Aishton. I am .sjieakiiig alioiit tlie ^^hop crafts, machinists and 
boiler makers; it was advanced by you as a reason why a federation was ad- 
visable and necessary for tbe protection of the men that those agreements 
uere not lived up to. • ^ 

Mr. Wharton. That Is true: that is one of the reasons advanced, among 
others. We have in mind the organization of a system of railroads where there 
are possibly 15 or 20 per cent of the men employed at Isolated or smal? division 
points, intermediate division points. They arc not located whore they have 
the benefit of the organization, and the men are not in a lodge where com- 
mittees can be regularly appointeil and so forth, and where tlu' interpretation 
of agreements might not he understood, because those points did not have 
representation in the conference where the agreeinent was made, consequently 
the'^liien ut those points are working at a disadvantage; and I want to (pialify 
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this with the Idea of placing the general officials in the right light We have 
found that the local officials take advantage of the conditions, and when wo 
take these ctises up eventually, if they come to our notice, the general officials 
would rectify the causes of complaint. But it worked out in this way: that 
unl(*ss we put a man on the road and got tliese men In touch with the situation 
and sent men directly there to Investigate the conditions, that the local officials 
continued to take advantage and that possiblj^ 20 per cent of the men on the 
system would not be getting the benefits they were entitled to under the agree- 
ment ; that the most of the large points would have the benefit of the coopera- 
tion of the men, but the small points would be in the condition I have descril>ed 
until some one was sent to such points to see tliat the agreement was complied 
with as entered into. 

Commissioner Aishton. Would it actually work out that way, In your opin- 
ion. at the present time if a schedule was entered into with the machinists 
and we take the ordinary railroad of 12 or 14 divisions, possibly 500 miles to 
a division, two or tliree points on each division where there are men in that 
craft located ; in the making of a schedule at the present time Is it not the 
usual practice for a delegate from each division to be present at a conference, 
at a meeting, and the negotiation witli the officers of the company, and to agree 
on the rules ; and when, those rules are agreed to, are they not prlnteil in book 
form ordinarily, and if not, in typewritten form, and the employees all have a 
copy of them ; and the officers, suhotlicers, and the officials wlio have to do that, 
don't they also have copies of that, and Is there such a wide diversity in the 
interpretation of tliat thing as you fear might take place? Now, this is more 
in the nature of a chat about it. With the federation idea, how — what would be 
tlie difference? How would you make a schedule with a railroad of tluit char- 
acter and arrive at the rules and compensation? Wliat would be tlie machinery 
used to do it? 

Mr. Wharton. The system of procedure would l>e that each organization 
affiliated with the System Federation would hold a district convention oC their 
respective crafts. That generally occurs at what we call annual or hieniiinl 
nu'etings, at which they transact the routine business of their organizations 
and at tliat time eacli craft would draw up wliat they considered a pre- 
liminary form of schedule for negotiations. Each one of these craft organiza- 
tions selects from among the members of their district a delegation of from 
tlu’oe to five na'iiibors who compose what is known as»an advisory hoard of the 
members of their respective organizations. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, tliree to five advisory members; that is, 
on the division? 

Mr. WiiAKTON. No ; that is for the entire system ; that is selected from the 
division rcpre.sontatives ; these 3 to 5 are selected to act on tlie advisory hoard 
of the federation. TIio federation with 6 crafts would have a representation 
of 30 men. Those 30 meu select an executive board, a president, and a 
secretary, 

Commislsoner Aishton. pf the employees? 

Mr. Wharton. All emidoyees — we are only speaking of employees now. So 
those committees or advisory boards of five each, would bring tlie proposeil 
craft agreements together and tiny would eliminate all the differences that 
existed, and they would present one set of general rules Instead of having what 
they formerly had, six sets of gen(*i-al rules. I mean ruU‘s covering over- 
time, hours, and so forth, and those things tliat can bo standardlzeci and apply 
equally to all trades. 

Tii5 duty of this advisory board is to draw up the general rules, represent- 
ing a.s m^ar as po.sslble the, requests of tlie various trade.s. Tliat is the prin- 
ciple on which we would work out the general rules. 

Then each of the crafts present what they call their special rules dealing 
with the specific questions differing from the other crafts. 

Commissioner Aishton. Questions pertaining to their craft alone? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. It seems to me that It Is an advantage to the 
einjiloyer ,for the men generally to iron out their differences In that way with- 
out any expense whatever to the company. Then when they go before the 
company they have already ironed out their differences and have come to a 
mutual understanding as to jurisdiction and various other matters that bring 
about dIs.sentlon, such a.s existed under the old system. And when they:^ 
before the management they are In a position to negotiate an agreement 
on what they have agreed on between themselves, and If It Is acceplabla-to 
the company they have established a condition which removes, In my oplnton, 
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many objections to the craft agreements and brings about a better relation- 
ship between employers and employees in the shop trades on railroads. 

Commissioner Aishton. Has tliere been many jurisdictional disputes as be- 
tween the different crafts? 

Mr. Wharton. Quite a number. 

Commissioner Aishton. From your experience you ought to know. 

Mr. Wharton. I will give you an lUiLstration of one thing that has beendn- 
sti'umental in causing a great many that have arisen in the last two or tlu-ee 
y(‘ars, the introduction of doing work by acetylene or electrical welders, a form 
of machine that doe.s the work of all of the crafts, for instance, and takes 
work out of the blacksmith shop, and takes work out of the boiler shop, and 
so forth. Through tluit system of doing work it brought about a feeling, you 
might say, of strife between the various org.mizntions, and it became neces- 
sary for them to get together and devise a line of demarcation as to the line 
of work they would perforin. That is one thing that has, within the last few 
year.s, brought about a number of jurisdictional disimtes which have assumed 
serious proportions in some of the shops in diffei-ent poi-tions of the country. 

Commissioner Atsh ion. I never heanl of anything of that kind In a railroad 
shop and I did not know how serious it was. 

Mr. Wharton. I would like to he in your happy position, but, unfortuuatoly, 
we know those things come before us and evolution and llie introdin lion of 
new methods of doing work has been one of the most difficult problems that 
we have been confronttxl with in endcaivoring to bring about peaceful and 
harmonious relations between employers and employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There have been several organizations claiming 
jurisdiction over the pipe trade? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; and we have attempted to establish a condition which 
would relieve both our orgauizatioii and the companies from any trouble be- 
cause of that juri.sdiction. 

ComniissioiK'r Aishton. Have yon boon successful in removing those causes 
for jurisdictional disputes wliere tlie federation had contracts? 

Mr. W'harton. Generally speaking, I don’t know of any case tha( h:is come 
to us wh(‘re we have not succeeded in protecting the Interests of the emiiloyer 
and brought about a satisfactory arrangement without cost to tin* employer. 

Coininissioiicr AisinoN. Take Mr. Markham’s illustration of yesterday as to 
the Baldwin Locomolivc^W(»rks ; I was not clear, in your re]>ly to Comniissimicr 
O’Connell, about the avoidance or the lack of mutual interest in a matter 
affecting the locomotive w<n-ks. Take tlie Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
suppose they had a strike and for some reason or other they jmt in nonunion 
labor in the shops and some railrojnl bad a contract for lo(*omotiv(‘s anti they 
came on the road. Am 1 to iiiider.stand that there would he no question as h) the 
roads right to u.so those locomotives or riqiair them or do any wm‘k that 
might be necessary «ii them that would arise with the machinists in your 
organization? 

IMr. Wharton. As far as I am acquainted witli»tbat, there have ht*en sev- 
eral strikes in the Baldwin Liu/omotive Works and other lociunotive works, 
and there has never been that (piestion injeeted into it in this department, hiil 
there has lu'en no strikes since this deimrtiflent was organized. 

Commissioner Aishton. llas*the (jue!>^tion ever arisen as to (he ust‘ of non- 
union locomotives on a road on which your federation had a contract? 

Mr. Wharton. I think in some \ndividual crafts, organiz.utions acting in- 
dependently ; I do not believe the dejiarlment was in c»peratioii — that there was 
a case or two where an effort was made on the [»aj*t of ihaj crafl organlzatiim 
to protect its inemhershi]) to the extent of bringing up a possible adjustment 
of the strike, but not to the extent of refusing to work on the locomotives that 
bad been contracted for. but they used what I termed legitimate efforts in 
trying to induce the railroad companies to wjdcli their members and workers 
belonged to place their contracts with contractors who fair to the mem- 

bers of their organization. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. The Baldwin Locomotive Works at ^le present 
time are still nonunion? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes, sir. 

. Commissioner O’Connell. And there is no trouble about the locomotives on 
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place to make this point as any, that the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
1904, I think it was, during the Santa Fe strike, sent possibly several hundred 
men to the Santa Fe Railroad to take the places of striking machinists on 
that road under a leave of absence for 90 days, transportation both ways— 
were loaned to the Santa Fe Railroad, to defeat the union machinists who 
were on strike at that time. The same Baldwin Locomotive Works during 
the' period of this strike, for the life of this strike, which existed about 4 years, 
sent in carload lots of material made from a standard form and assisted the 
Santa Fe Railroad in every way possible. 

Now, if we imagined that that condition would arise rfkain and we had the 
organization to protect the interests of the people we represent we would cer- 
tainly exercise our fullest power to protect our members. 

Commissioner Atsiiton. I should think so. 

Mr. Wharton. We want to be absolutely candid about that. That is our 
position. 

Commissioner Aishton. You could not hardly forecast, however, what might 
be done In a case of Baldwin locomotives coining to any railroad willi which 
your federation had a contract? 

Mr. Wharton. The only thing T can say is that they come and we have never 
made — the fact we have made no objection speaks for Itself. That is self- 
evident. We are receiving engines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works to-day 
on the various roads on which we have iiracticaliy union-shop conditions and 
there has been no objection to working on the Baldwin locomotives or anybody 
else's when they come to this company and were owned by this company. But 
I say this: That we would object to working on a locomotive that came from 
a road on which our members were involved in a strike. We would not permit 
the employer to use our organization in one section of the country to defeat the 
members of our organization in another section of the country, not if we 
knew it. 

Commissioner Aishton. In this discussion in your paper this morning, Mr. 
Wharton, with regard to these detective agencies, you said something that I 
did not just catch the drift of, that there was no objoction to the Fedei al Gov- 
ernment using detectives’ service, I believe il was? 

Mr. Wharton. I said that we believed that was necessary --that that was a 
function of government, pure and simple. 

Commissioner Aishton. You think detective agencies^ ought to be under the 
supervision of the Government or do you Think the Government ought to really 
or^erate any detective agency? 

Mr. Wharton. Well, I do not presume to answer for the Government on a 
matter of that sort. As a matter of fact, there is not a government In exist- 
ence of any description that has not found it apparently nei-essary to maintain 
what they term a secret service. And, I presume, legitimately used, it has 
served a very useful and necessary serviic in connection \\i11i the (iovernment. 
'I’hore is certainly no desire on the part of labor orgjinizatioiis to be opposed to 
anything that is necessary and useful. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; you want lo haiulle it as i)eac(‘fnlly ns possible? 

Mr. Wharton. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Atsiiton. Which is* iwrfectly riglit. 

You said, I believe, in answer to sonip inquiry iRue a while ago, that in your 
railroad department there were six crafts? 

Mr. Wharton. That is in tlie mechanic^}! section. 

Compiissioner Aishton. That is in the mechanical section? 

Mr. Wharton. Y(Js. Ito you want tiie names? 

Commissioner Aishton. Noe I do not care about that. That point was not in 
my mind. The point that was in my mind was this: It was testified, I believe, 
yesterday, that in this demand of the federation of the Illinois Central that 
there were nine crafts? . 

Mr. Wharton. Tha't is true. 

Commissioner Aishton. There must have been, then, other than these six 
shop crafts«ln your railway department interested in that Illinois Central Rail- 


roficl. 

Mr. Wharton. In answering that question T will have to explain some things 
that this department has tried to do. There are in the American F^eratlon of 
I>abor I believe, 110 International unions affiliated to that body. Each one of 
these organizations has a jurisdiction, so called, governing the work presumably 
that their members are siipfiosed to do. Take it In i\ railroad. We find th^e 
is what we term the overlapping of jurisdiction of a trade. We find, for in- 
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stance, in the car department of a railroad that there are painters employed 
and possibly several other trades. And in the car department as the orgrtuiza- 
tion Is composed of strictly, purely, and simply railroad men, that embraces all 
the men working In the car deimrtment, s<> to speak ; they have painters in their 
organization. But on the Illinois Central painters, decorators, and paper hang- 
ers, which is one organization that Mr. Markham mentioned, had some mem- 
bers on that road, and they had been recognized by the company themselves. 

They also recognized the steam titters, an organization which has siiu'e been, 
through amalgamation— is not now in existence. That made two organizations 
that would be represented in the six organiz.-itions that we have represented In 
this mechanical section. ’The other organization that lie mentioned, which we 
do not mention, is a federal labor union, composed of laborers and helpers, and 
so forth. The jurisdiction of the organizations afTiliatod to this department take 
in all their helpers now. There was a time when they did not. It has practi- 
cally removed the necessity of the formation of a fedenil labor union, whiej^ 
embraces men and is a i)lau of the American Ft^loratlou of Labor of ott’ering, 
you might say, protection of an organizjitlon to men wIjo are not eligible to any 
craft organizMtiou. That is what brought the so-called federal labor union into 
existence. 

With this form of organization that we have, as T have snid Ix'fore, the 
men who are actually eligible to the fetlcral labor union are now as helpers 
eligible to the various organizations represented in this mechanical section. 
That removes the necessity of the federal labor nidon. And tlie amalgama- 
tion of these other trades, the jurisdiction of car men covering the painters, 
(‘liini nates two other trades tliat were represented over tliere. 

Now, in connection witli the railway clerks, and I presiiino, because of the 
attitude, the hostile attitude of the railroad managers, and because we did not 
feel ourselves In a position to assume a burden which might mean disruption 
to us, involving us in fights which we wore jinssibly illy prepared to carry on, 
we have simply adjusted ourselves to a cmnlition not because we di<I not be- 
lieve we were right, but Itecause we desired to couform as near as possll)lo 
Mith the condition which wo w(‘re forced to meet and had no control over. 

I think if there is any sot of men in this country that needs th«‘ beneficent 
protection of a trade niiion, I b(*li('ve that lliat man is the railway clerk. And 
certainly we would like t\j assist them even more than we are assisting them in 
the interest of humanity. But, as I syy, we have drawn up this plan of or- 
ganization here trying to outline a plan on a practical basis, one which will 
meet with llie least po.ssible (►bjeclion from the men whom we have got to deal 
with, and wliich at the same time offers to us that degree of ])rotection to which 
we believe we are entitled. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. There is a <‘ej‘tain amount of overlapping. Mr. 
Wharton, of the dlfCe^ent crafts — that is to say, these six in your railroad 
depnrtnient in the shop and railroad ^lepartnient. 

Now, your federation is not limited to these six you say overlap into other 
<*rgaiiizations, and in that way don’t yon get mixed ifp with interests outside of 
i-nilroad interests? 

Mr. Whabton. I think it is just Ihe rovers^ of that. I think we prevent your 
railroad companies from becomii^ involved in trouble with an organization who 
might have a few men workng in your sliiops, which if we did not liave control 
over them wonld use the influence of the other organization.s to start a possible 
•Strike in a shop when they only ha<# less than 5 or G per cent of the men 
('inployod there. • 

Tills' they can’t do under our system of organization, becn:*se we control the 
situation. If there is going to he any strike on a rfillroad where the federation 
is in exstence, it has got to be in accordance with law, by the two-thirds or 
three-fourths majority vote as described earlier, and also the fact that they 
have got to have the sanction of the executive? council of .this department. I 
think if the employers want to do something for universal ponce and something 
that will he mutually beneftcinl both to the employer and to the employees and 
the public In general they would encourage the form of organization •which we 
liave established. 

Commissioner Atshton. The general practice on railroads in making con- 
tracts to-day outside of the roads that you liavo contracts with is that the ma- 
chinists make contracts for machinists, and the boiler makers make contracts 
for boiler makers, and the blacksmiths make contracts for blacksmiths, and 
so oh? 
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Mr. Wharton. We do the surae thiug in the federation. I thought I ex- 
plained that. If you will i)ermit me, I will make that clear. 

Commiissioner Aijshton. I didn’t understand that 

Mr. Whakton. 1 thougiit. I made that clear. I said this advisory board 
which had the uutliorit>' to negotiate was compose^l of three to five men from 
eacli craft. The.se men are eletded by the machinists, the boiler makers, the 
blacksmiths, niid so on, and these men represent their organization in nego- 
tiating for the agreement. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, the advisory committee is three men out of 
each craft? 

Mr. Wharton. Three to live. 

Coraraissioner Aishton. Three to five? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; optional w’ith the System Feiieratiou. 

Commissioner Aishton. At the present time the difference lies in this: That 
A| the present time in negoliuting the contract you have a representative from 
every division familiar willi every condition on the imtlre railroad, haven’t you? 

Mr. Wharton. Nut nece.s.sarily so. 

' Odmmissioner Aishton. But isn’t that the way it generally works out? 

Mr. Wharton. No, [ can't say tliat it does. I tried to explain that here once 
before — that the .smaller points on the sy.steni were absolutely not representeil, 
and the agri^ement that was adopted was not put into effect, because under that 
form of organization the men didn't get out over the road and protect the small 
points. Just the reveise of that exists in the organization of the federation, 
because we apiJoint these men at the .smaller points, and therefore establish a 
s^tem of handling that does away with that condition, once it is signed up. 

0()mmi.ssioner Aishton. I think that is all, Mr. C’hairman. 

O^niiuissioiier (lARRiiXSON. You were asked a question regarding the Lemieux 
Act a few moments ago. You are rt‘usonably familiar with its workings in Can- 
ada, what is kuowni as the compulsory investigation act? 

Mr. Wharton. Something of it; yes. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Js it not a fact that at the time the Lemieux Act 
was originally proposed that it was suppoi'ted by almost the entire Trades 
T.abor Congress of Canada, and that the coal minors were its most enthusiastic 
supjwrters? 

Mr. Wharton. That is correct. 

Commissioner (tARKkt.son. And is it not true that U*lia.s been broken oflener 
by the coal miners than by any other interests, and that the trades labor assoin- 
Mies that formerly api»rove(l it, after experience with it, denounce it tin' ino.st 
widely? 

Mr. Wharton. I think if the miners had not broken It the miners would have 
f>eeii broken. 

Commi.s.sioner Garrkthon. Therefore, the very people that advocated it now 
(lenonnce it, after being familiar with its workings? ‘ 

Mr. Wharton. They denounce it — the manner in whifh it has been used and 
the manner in which it has been drawn, because they h:He found the weaknesses 
in it, and in an effort to get that m.ade rigid, after it was once enacted into law, 
as they have been absolutely defeated, and because of that they have been com- 
jielled’to take the bit in tlieir teeth and tell the government to put them into jail 
if they want to put them all in jail. , 

(Commissioner Gabbetson. And are you aware as to whether or not it has been 
testified to before this commission by retresenta lives of the Canadian Govern- 
ment ^hat there were not enough jails lu the Dominiou to hold the iteople that 
had violated it? t 

Mr. Wharton. That was the only safety the men had, was in their numbers - 
the fa<*t they had not built eiiougli jails to take eare of them. 

Commissioner Garbktson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is alL You will be excused. 

p 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES J. MEAGHER. 


Chairman Walsh. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Meagher. James J. Meagher. 

Chainuan Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Meaghfjr. Clinton, 111. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your luisiness? 

Mr. Meagher. IMnchlni.st. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you followinl liiat occni>atl(m? 
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Mr. Meaqheu. About IS years. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Are you couuected with any labor organization V 

Mr. Meagher. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What one? 

Mr. Meagher. Tlie machinists’. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with it in any oiBcial capacity ? 

Mr. Meagher. I have been president of Local No. 641, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, ever since, well, I presume a year or a year and a half prior 
to the walkout in September, 1911. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. Are you still connected with it? 

Mr. Meagher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? ^ 

Mr. MEAGHFai. Well, the IcKlge has since sent in its charter, because of 
tlie few remaining in the strike zone. 1 am still a member of the machinists’ 
organization. 

Cfiairman Walsh. Were you involved, were you a defendant in any of the In- 
junction i>roceedings testified to hy Mr. Markham yestertlay? 

Mr. Meagher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 5dr. West has advised mo that you desire to make a State- 
ment that might tlirow light upon that situation, and especially upon a t’ertain 
portion of it in whicli you were involved yourself? 

Mr. Meagher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, as briefly and concisely as possible, give 
the history of that litigation. 

Mr. MEAGifER. I will. Thank you. A portion of Mr. Markham’s testimony on 
yesterday refers to James T. McCIoskey, James Meagher, and Ff'ed Trwin 
for violations of the injunction, alleged to have been oommittcMl at (Jinton. 
Mr. Markliani further states the case was heard by the Feileral judge tmd 
the i>arti(‘s dismissed with a warning. 

This is a slander on me 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would just state tlie facts in connection 
with it, 

Mr. Meagher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. We try to conduct our examinations umler a rule tiuit no 
matter wliat anyone tells he is not to he characterized either i)ersoimll.v or in 
his motives, so just statft the contrary facts If they appear there. 

]\Tr, l^lEAGHKU. I would like to tell you a f(‘w of tlie incidents leading to my 
arrest, if you please. 

Chairman Waj,sh. Tliat is perfectly all right, hut just observe tlie rule that 
you are not to characterize tlie motives of the person. Just state what oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Meagher. In 1011, in fktolier, 1011, a restraining order was i.ssued from 
Judge Humphrey’s ouirt of the soutlicrn district of the Slate of Illinois re- 
straining the men from doing picket duty in and about Clinton. I was nanuHl 
ns one of the defendanls. A special train conveyed a Cniletl States deputy 
marshal and his aul to Clinton to serve the jmpers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Kxcuse me. Where was the court sitting — the southern 
district of Illinois — at Cairo? • 

Mr. Meagher. At S])ringfleldj III. I beg pardon. I forgot to mention that. 

The sheriff of Dewitt County met f'arl IVr.s<ui and myself on the street 
and said, “TlM*ro is a ITnited States, deputy marslial up in the Illinois Central 
ofllce who wants to see you.” We went u}> to tlie Illinois (\mtral otlice meet 
the United States deputy marshal and lie served me witl^ a copy of the re- 
straining order — tem])ornr.v restraining order. li<^ iiandetl it to me lie said, 

“Take it home and read it carefully, because it means everything it says.” 
I read it over in the oflice there and I said, “ I will save you the troulile going 
around to these men and looking tliem up iiidi,vidually. You call at the federa- 
tion headquarters in the morning and you can serve all those men at once.” 

Chairman Walsh. How many were mentioned in the restraining order, if you 
remember? • 

Mr. Meagher. Oh, I would say maybe 800. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally, It was against what — committing acts of 
violence? 

Mr. Meagher. The hill of complaint whicli was flle<l in Judge Humphrey’s 
court asked that an injunction be served, claimed the.se men had committed 
acts of violence, and T will state there before T go any further that up until 
that time and after there had been no acts of violence committed In the vicinity 
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of Cliiituu and the issuance of tlie restraining? order was unwarranted. But 
why they haypene<l to send for me In particular I ilo not just exactly under* 
stand, but they did. 

At a meetiiif? in ilie mornlnj? after the United States marshal had served the 
pai>ers, I warned the men against doing anything contrary to the order. 

1 believe that we wore all asked to appear in court at Springfield, 111., on 
Kovember 6, and show I’eason, If any, why the injunction prayed for should 
not issue. 

We jippeare<l. AVe filed an answer to the bill of complaii\/^ denying the charges 
contained in the bill of coin])laint and Judge Humphrey made some modifica- 
•tlons in the oi-der. Judge liumphrey’s words were: “There are many things 
tliese men can do, and very few things they can’t do. Tliey can picket. They 
can per.suade peacefully the employees of the Illinois Central to leave their 
work if they wish.” 

I conveyed that message to the men on strike at Clinton, and again advi.seil 
them against committing any violence whatsoever. 

In Deceml)er, about tlie 29th, a United States marshal came to my room and 
placed me uiuler arrest. AVhen I asked him what the chai'ge was, he said: 
“ ATolfttion of restraining order.’’ I said, “AVell, what is the specific nature of 
the charge?” He said, “Violation of restraining order.” 

I was brought to Springfield, 111., with three others. However, tlie fourth 
man is not nuaitioned in Mr. Markham’s paper. I will give you the reason 
later on wliy this man is not mentioned in this paper. 

AA'e were brought to Sjiriiigfiehl and asked for a homl in oi’der that we might 
be able to prepare our case; and after an attorm*y representing us had learned 
tlie specific nature of the charge, ^Ir. Dn'nnon, who was tlie prosecutor for the 
Illinois (.’(Mitral Kailroad, told our attoria^v that tlu're were many more arrests 
to be made at Clinton, III, However, this man who was arrested with us, by 
the name of Harry Andrews, .said. “ Well, there isn’t any occasion for me to 
wait. I will just stand trial.” And he was s(Mit to the workhouse for 30 days. 
When we came to trial it at>peared that a man by 11»e name of Clienowltli bad 
been responsible for my arrest, having filed an afiidavit in court to tlie effect 
that I had intimidated and threatened lilm. On the witness stand the same 
Chenowith was forced to admit that he had been coucIkmI by the Illinois Central 
attorneys. Just about two weeks before that there Iiai^, been a shooting affray 
in the city of Clinton. Tliive strlk(direak(‘rs were ai'rested for having .shot at 
some strikers, and were placed in jail. (»n the day of our trial at Springfield 
tlK^se men were taken out of the county jail at (h inton and brought to Spring- 
field and testified on behalf of the Illinois Central. 

About the only thing that developed was that two of them had been carrying 
guns around Clinton and for some reason had d('posited tluMii in a saloon on 
one particular evening. A saloonkeeper by the name of Frye testified to thfi 
same thing, and another by the name of ^loorc, lie said 'tliat on one occasion 
tlie strikiM’s had approached him to talk to him about the strike, and lie said 
that if they did not leave Iflm he would show daylight through tluun. Three 
gunmen, if your honor jilease, testified in behalf of tlio Illinois (k'litral, in an 
effort to convict three men, striker:^ on the charge of having violated the in- 
junction. , 

Mr. Drennon then got into a disimlu or argument with tlie other attorneys 
who were local to Clinton. The name of tlie firm is Lennon Lennon. Th«‘y 
got in an argiiment, and Drennon says. ‘^Wliy, :Meagher is all right wltli us 
yet.” die arose and he sjiid, “ Your Honor, I move that you dismiss these 
cases,” And Judge Clumphrey said, “ It .seems to me as though some one should 
be prosecuted for perjury.’’ ifnd he Immediately ordered ills bailiff to telephone 
to Peoria and have Harry Andrews released. 

IMr. Markham said yesterday that advertising the strike, from their point 
of vle^v, had been i^aid for at 'the usual udverli.sing rates, and when the 
cases were dismissed at Springfield there wasn’t any mention made of It at 
all. AVe could not pay the advertkslng rate. 

Now, Mi^ IMarkham comes and testifies into this record aliout me and said 
that the judge dismissed me with a w'arning, wdilch means I was probably 
guilty, but he let me off with i\ warning. A man of Mr. Markham’s character, 
the president of a railroad, carries weiglit wdien he makes a reckless Blander 
of a man’s cliaracter, and e-speclnlly in front of a public hearing. My ^har- 
act<‘r is even more to me than his, because it is collateral to me in securing 
a job. 
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He also read Into the record what Justice W^ljjht had to say about strikers 
and the strike; but he fails to tell of an Important thing that Judge Hum- 
phrey told in the court at Springfield; and I repeat that Judge Humphrey was 
thoroughly disgusted and said that some one should be prosecuted for perjury. 
That Is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. What was the record in your case? Were you dis- 
missed from the charge of contempt? 

Mr. Meagheb. Y^, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank yon, Mr. Meagher. 

Mr. Meagher. I thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McCreery. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. S. McCREERY. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, pleas(‘? 

]\Ir. McCreery. J. S. McCreery. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. .Mrtheery? 

Mr. McCreery. Paducah, Ky, 

Chairman Walsh. And your business, please? 

Mr. McCreery. I am general vice i»resit!ent of llie liroUualiooil of llailway 
Carmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with tliis System Federation or with 
the department of tlie American Fed(*ralion of Labor liaving t(j do with the 
railways? 

Mr. McCreerv. Ye,^’ ; I {im preshient of tlie Illinois Ceiilral Syst(‘m i'edera- 
tioii. 

Chairman Walsh. P)*esident of tla^ Illinois (\*ii(ial Systmii l\Mleration ; tliat 
is the one involved In this matter? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you woul<i sketcli, beginning at tins time and go- 
ing back, what your business has been — Unit is, your eonnecti<»n wllli any 
trade organizations, of any sort, and your private employment since you liave 
been employed. 

Mr. McCreery. Going ]>ack to tlie beginning, my connection with (he rail- 
road work? , 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. ^ 

Mr. McCreery. I began work for tlie Illinois Central in IDOl — January 2, 
1901 — and was in their employment nntil tlie time of llie calling of tlie strike, 
September 30, 1911. I began work for the Illinois Central at tlie rate of 12A 
cents an hour and worked my way up and learned the trade, and, in fact, 
worked at mighty near all the liifferent lines of work in tlie oar department — 
that is, along the line of handling tools — until the strike. And during that 
time, and for about six years jirevious to the strike, I was a member of the 
general grievance board, or general joint protective board of my organization. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the general joint protective board? 

Mr. McCreery. The joint protective board is the board made up of men 
representing each local upon the system of yie organization, with a cliairman 
and secretary and vice cliairman. 

Commissioner Atshton. Composed of curinen exclusively? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes. 

Chairman Walsti. Are you familial^ witli (he coiidltious whicli obtained in 
tlie Illinois Central shops prior lo tlie organization of tlie System Federation? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman W.vlsh. Would you be kind enough please give us now a con- 
cise statement of the character of agreements tliat the crafts had witli the 
organization, the working of them, and violation or nonviolatlon of the agree- 
ments which you had, and all tliose matters which inigiit lyive a bearing upon 
this question which led up to the difiiculty? 

Mr. McCreery. Weil, I will go into details in regard to tlie contracts witli 
ray organization, and I will dwell upon the other contracts so fuV as ray 
knowMge will permit. 

The organization that I represent, the Brotlierhood of Railway Carmen, we 
had contracts with the Illinois Central officials and have had for as long as 
I have been a member of the organization — that is, when I first went to work — 
and previous to the change of rannagenient here a year or so ago ue were 
able at all times to negotiate very fair conditions to work under. At least, 
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we bad no trouble in arranginf audiences with the management and negotiat- 
ing condltioas, shop rules, and rates of pay. True, we were not always able to 
secure the amount of increase in salary we thought we were entltleti to, but 
there was very little friction between the management and the men. 

But beginning with the change in management of the Illinois Central, the 
^ attitude of the officials of the comptiny toward our organization and esiiecially 
other shop crafts seemed to be altogether different from the old manage- 
ment. They began to introduce piecework In the car department. Nevertheless 
Idr. Idarkhain said, in bis statement here, that they had not. * 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps, now, then, if that is thfc case, you had bette'r 
give^ius the details, briefly, of the facts leading up to the introduction of piece- 
work. 

Ulr. AIcCrkery. Well, we hud a contract with the management ba.sed upon an 
hourly rate of pay — hourly and monthly rate of pay — and so specified in the 
contract. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That was in your own craft? 

Mr. McCreeby. Yes; and the management, without any notice whatever to 
the men of a desire to change the method of iierforming the work or the pay, 
they began to install piecework upon tlie system in the different shops. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, at what shops and what did they install? 

Mr. AIct^REERY. Well, I will use the sliop I worked in as an example, and 
what I will say in regard to that will apply to the other points on the system. 
That is l^nducah, Ky. They began putting in this system and having the mate- 
rial stacked up along the line of tracks where the cars were to be repaired. 
up(ni certain tracks, and men were put over there without any knowledge as to 
W'hat they were going to do, as far as their duties from the railway company, 
and the w«)rk was checked up after them. They were required to go ahead 
and do the necessary repairs, rebuilding of tbe cars, and the material was fur- 
nishe<l — something that had not been done before. The material was brought 
right to the job. Previous to that wheuever the men wanted material for a 
car or a Jol) they would have to go to the bins or storeroom, wherever it was. 
to get it, and lo.se that time running back and forth. A.s soon as they began this 
system, why, they began to deliver the material to the cars and to tlie Job 
where the men were at work. Then the appointed men — clerks out of the 
offices and men without any experience whatever or any knowledge whatever 
of tlie i(*j>airs or construction of a railroad car — to tlieck this work up after 
the men. They would get aloug — ^thej* were supposed to go along and see 
what the man Inul done and record it in the book, but they wore unable to <lo 
that, and they had to depend entirely upon the statements of the men theni- 
s(*ives as to wliat quantities and character of work was performed upon the job. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Was that the “rip” work or building. 

Air. McCREjaiY. Ueiiairing and rcbulhllng. And this began to rai.se a general 
Stir among the men. It was a new method of performing the work, and they 
di«l not know what it was. They did not know whether they wamted it or not, 
and they began to ask th^ ofllc-crs for a price list, so they would know what 
they were paying for such jobs. These price lists were repeatedly denied the 
men. The men did not even know what they were rec-eiving for the different 
cla.sses of work until the end of tlid month. After the first mouth the piecework 
checker would come around with his j)Ook and he would say, “ You have made 
,$10 or $20 or $80 more than your rate. Do you want it?” Well, if he ssiid he 
wanted it, he marked it down. His pjirtner— the men generally worked in 
partners— his jiartner, he would tell him, “Why, you have earned so much. 
1)0 you want it?V And if he said “No,” why, In the future he never made 
very much over his rate, if«,any. Now, that is my experience along that line. 

Furthermore, after we had made re|>eated requests ujioii the company to dis- 
continue their efforts to establish piecework, claiming that It was in violation 
of our agreement, based uixm the 30 days’ notice to lie given us if they desired 
to make a change fii tlie method of performing the work or pay, which they 
ha<l not done. They ignoreil our appeals, and we were unable to cause them to 
rectify mitters. and eventually all the men were checked up after that re- 
gardless of whether they were accepting piecework or not and were required to 
make their rate — their hourly rate — whatever that might be, according to piece- 
work price ; and they knew not what those prices were. In fact, at the end of 
the month they came around to this man employed on piecework and wanted 
to know If he wanted to take that, and he would say, “No; I don’t want that 
piecework. I don’t want it, and I don’t like it, and I don t believe that is a 
fair method of performing the work, and I won’t accept it.” And the other 
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man accepts it, and be will come around at tUfc cud of the month and Si»y to 
him, “Well, you have not made your rate according to our prices.” Ami he 
>vill siiy, “I don’t care if I didn’t; I have done as much work a a my partner.” 
“ Well, you have not made your rate, and you will have to do better.” And the 
I’CHiilt was that when lay offs came some of these men were laid off that ac* 
cording to the checking of the company hud not made their rate, regardless of 
the fact that they had a clause in their contract giving them seniority rights 
in I'egard to laying off. 

And we fiirtliei* in figliting this lntr<Kliiction of piece.work, we made iines- 
flgations and we founfl that men who were anxious to make this extra money, 
they would accept it; they were in the minority though — a very small niilfcber 
compared with ti»e full crew. Tliose men who were anxious to accept this 
work in Instfinces we cited to tlie efflcials, we showe<l where they had turmnl 
in work that really had not been performed; that tliey had turned in. In one 
instance that I have in mi ml, where a man repaired and put in 18 inches of 
decking. Now, decking Is the bottom of the car — the floor — 18 inches running 
lengthwise of the car; it goes clear jicross to ilie (dlier siile ; yon aiv paid 
so much a foot. They claimed this man repaired 18 inclics of it tlie running 
length of the car, and he turneil in 18 feet ; and it: went on for two weeks Ite- 
fore we found It out, tliat is, before we got it before tlie officials. We took it 
before the local officials, and at that time tliey just took the information and 
that is about all they did at that time. Later on, aliout two weeks or a matter 
like that afterwards, tliis man was let out f<»r .some reason ; I don’t know, but 
the checker, the man supposed to check up this work, tliat put this down there, 
was retaine<l. 

We have also found where men had turned in ilraft-rigging, drawbars, 
springs, and truck.s as being applied, when in fa-l the rust upon the nuts showed 
they had not been touebed. It sliowed tliey bad not been removed and re- 
placed. I know that from personal observation of the cars tliat I found the 
checking on, and I went out and made the investigation. 

Now, in putting this matler up to the officers of the company, tliey waveil us 
off when we told tlimn that we shouhl have had 30 days’ nolico and glvmi an 
opiiortunlty to come in and dl.scuss this matter and to sliow tiiein our ob- 
jections to i(. TJiey just waveil us off; and tlie times were such and our 
organization was sucii tliat we were not in a position to rebuff tlieiu in tlieir 
effort to establish that n^bthod of work. 

Tlie Ollier crufts began to see that* if tliis was ('stabilslied in tlie ear de- 
partment it would be establisbed in tlie other departments — the machinery 
department. Tlay tiiially issu(‘d slip.s to all of the crafts. When a man went 
to check in in tlie morning, you go by the check window and you are handed 
out — this is liefore 7 o’clock — ^^vou ai*e handed out a lira.ss clieck, and at noon 
yon turn that brass clieck In. Kach man has a number, anil when yon go 
there and rail for tli« number lie gives you the check, and at noon you turn 
that back in, and before 1 o'clock you go and get it again, and llieii yon turn it 
in at quitting time in the evening. An<l when a imvn in the morning would go 
to work he was lianded out a slij), a little slip about as big as the face of this 
findicating] that said at tlie toi> of it, “Piecework slip,” and on that it was 
spaced off and a man was required to put down tlie amount of hours work on 
each job. Tliis niallor was taken up nryler protest, by the different organiz.i- 
tions before tlie otlicers of the eoiniiaiiy, and tliey says, “Ob, no; that is just 
a system to tlnd out how much it is^costing us to do the different classes of 
work, and in order to know just exactly whctlicr to charge your work to freight 
work or to charge It to passenger work.” « 

I will say, in explanation of tliat. that a man working on a pa.ssenger engine, 
why, his work Is charged to passenger work, and a man working on a freight 
(‘iigine. his time is charged to freight \vork; and they claimed this was Just In 
order to keep the record of that. • 

But the stronger organizations, they put up the hardeiff fight, each organi- 
zation working for Itself; and the stronger organizations were able to get 
tlmt dlscontimied ; but the \veaker organizations bad to continue. > The men 
especially in the car department had to continue doing that, even those that 
w’ere not accepting the piecew'orU; and the piecework, the stand that the men 
took against piecework was this: The officers of the organization — myself for 
— had studied the piecework question previous to this. I knew a little 
ahout it when they started to Insrtall it there, and our ^losition was that the 
establishment of pieceivork would eventually weed out the old employees of 
the company-weed them out entirely, because they would be unable to keep 
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ptu'o with tlio yonnjror ones. It would also make old men out of young men 
before they reached middle age. And another thing that the men had no 
fiuestlon — had no voice in the making of the rate or in the method of perform- 
ing tlieir work in any way ; they had no voice in the question at all. That, and 
a good many other tilings. 

After the new management had taken hold, certain rules in the contract were 
abrogatiHl to a certain extent. Now, for instance, I Imve, or we have in ours, 
a rule tliat is applie<l — tiiat is, it is in use or is the same in several different 
contracts outside of our own organization. The machinists have the same con- 
tractjrfnid I believe tlie boiler makers ami the blacksmiths, where a man working 
at night or day, as the case may be, is transferred to take the place of another 
on another shift, he shall be entitled to time and a half for the lirst 15 daj-s 
or nights, whatever the case may be. That had Ix'en allowed right along. 
Those rules were made — well, away hack in lOOf), I believe, was the tirst time 
that wo got that rule. And that liad been in eficct and liad be(*n compiled with. 
But all at once we were told that at certain points on the system, “ We can not 
afford to give you that. We can only give tlie man time and a half for the 
lirst night.” I will state one specific case tliat I took up, in oi‘dor to illustrate. 
I took up a grievance from Paducah, where the man was working in the day, 
at regular work in the day, in the roundhouse as engine carpenter, and the 
night man happened to be sick, or laid off for some cause, and one of tlie day 
men was required to go on at night and work in ids idace. Tliat man worked 
for alxiiit a montli. Wlien he got his time it showed that lie had received only 
time and one-half for tlie first night, when our contract says tliat he shall 
ceive time and a lialf for tlie lirst 15 days, as the case may h(‘. In taking that 
up witli local odicials, tlioy said tiiey could not grant that, and being unable 
to adjust it with the local oilicors, I took it up with tlie superintendent of the 
car department in the general oHices at Chicago, making a trip of about 401) 
miles to Ciiicago, and taking it up with the superintendent of tlie car depart- 
ment ; and this is tlie exact words, the best I can reincmlier, that lie said in 
his answer to my contention for the clause. He didn't raise any (luestioii ns to 
the contract giving it to us. lie says, ” Why, we can't afford to comply with 
that.” “Well,” I says, “Mr. Barsdale, this rule is made here. This contract 
is made by the otlicers of the company and the rcqirosentat ives of the men, 
and signed up by them, and bears their signatures;” a^ud I says, “It is still in 
effect.” lie says, “ I can’t help tliat. The company can’t afford to ]>ay tlie men 
15 nights or days overtime, filling another man's place temporarily.” He says, 
“ We just can’t afford it.” 

Now, I am telling you this in order to siiow you tlie attitude of some of the 
nfficcrs toward the men. Not only was tliat tlie casi' — that case was adjustiHl, 
t'ventually, when it was appealed to the liigiuT otlicials — hut it cost us five 
times more money tlian it amounted to the mjin to get i| atljiisted. No more 
prohalily avouUI we get tliat case ailjusted and ri’turned to our lionics, when 
the same thing would occur at some other point iui tlie system, maybe 000 or 
l.OtK) miles away, and our Ifiws required us never to take up a grievance with- 
out going first to the phu^e of the grievance and investigating to find out if the 
gi’ievance is justified, or if tliere is sufiicient evidence to justify tlie grievance — 
if wo have sutficient grounds to take it up and handle it. And a great many 
times we go to a iilace like that and are called wliere the grievance occurs, and 
go thei-e and investigate it, wliicli would take us two or three days in order to 
g(‘t the evidence, and tlien go liefore the of.icials witli it, and maybe fight it out 
for a week or ten days, sometimes two or tiiree days — different times. Some- 
times we would hot able to get a meeting rigiit away, and sometimes have to 
ivait; and sometimes wo wofild get it adjusted, and sometimes we would not. 
Ail these things tended to bring about a general dissatisfaction. 

Another thing to my knowledge in other crafts was the introduction of the 
spml-up system. TlK^y gave ordhrs there all at once at my local point, to my 
knowledge, to speed and gear the machines up higlier, wliich resulteil in burning 
up tools — the burning up of tools that were not tempered high enough to 
stand the increased speed. It raised a complaint from the men. There were 
a good many things of that kind that showed the men that the company 
was, it lookeil like, trying to disrupt them. It would work one organization 
against the other, too, in negotiating agreements. I have been up there after 
the machinists have been up or the boiler makers, or some other craft, and 
was told, “Now, we can’t afford to give you any more than we have given 
them.” Or, “ We can’t afford to give you this, because if we do, when the 
boiler makers come In they will want It or somebody else will want it.” I 
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man accepts it, and be will come around at tUfc cud of the month and Si»y to 
him, “Well, you have not made your rate according to our prices.” Ami he 
>vill siiy, “I don’t care if I didn’t; I have done as much work a a my partner.” 
“ Well, you have not made your rate, and you will have to do better.” And the 
I’CHiilt was that when lay offs came some of these men were laid off that ac* 
cording to the checking of the company hud not made their rate, regardless of 
the fact that they had a clause in their contract giving them seniority rights 
in I'egard to laying off. 

And we fiirtliei* in figliting this lntr<Kliiction of piece.work, we made iines- 
flgations and we founfl that men who were anxious to make this extra money, 
they would accept it; they were in the minority though — a very small niilfcber 
compared with ti»e full crew. Tliose men who were anxious to accept this 
work in Instfinces we cited to tlie efflcials, we showe<l where they had turmnl 
in work that really had not been performed; that tliey had turned in. In one 
instance that I have in mi ml, where a man repaired and put in 18 inches of 
decking. Now, decking Is the bottom of the car — the floor — 18 inches running 
lengthwise of the car; it goes clear jicross to ilie (dlier siile ; yon aiv paid 
so much a foot. They claimed this man repaired 18 inclics of it tlie running 
length of the car, and he turneil in 18 feet ; and it: went on for two weeks Ite- 
fore we found It out, tliat is, before we got it before tlie officials. We took it 
before the local officials, and at that time tliey just took the information and 
that is about all they did at that time. Later on, aliout two weeks or a matter 
like that afterwards, tliis man was let out f<»r .some reason ; I don’t know, but 
the checker, the man supposed to check up this work, tliat put this down there, 
was retaine<l. 

We have also found where men had turned in ilraft-rigging, drawbars, 
springs, and truck.s as being applied, when in fa-l the rust upon the nuts showed 
they had not been touebed. It sliowed tliey bad not been removed and re- 
placed. I know that from personal observation of the cars tliat I found the 
checking on, and I went out and made the investigation. 

Now, in putting this matler up to the officers of the company, tliey waveil us 
off when we told tlimn that we shouhl have had 30 days’ nolico and glvmi an 
opiiortunlty to come in and dl.scuss this matter and to sliow tiiein our ob- 
jections to i(. TJiey just waveil us off; and tlie times were such and our 
organization was sucii tliat we were not in a position to rebuff tlieiu in tlieir 
effort to establish that n^bthod of work. 

Tlie Ollier crufts began to see that* if tliis was ('stabilslied in tlie ear de- 
partment it would be establisbed in tlie other departments — the machinery 
department. Tlay tiiially issu(‘d slip.s to all of the crafts. When a man went 
to check in in tlie morning, you go by the check window and you are handed 
out — this is liefore 7 o’clock — ^^vou ai*e handed out a lira.ss clieck, and at noon 
yon turn that brass clieck In. Kach man has a number, anil when yon go 
there and rail for tli« number lie gives you the check, and at noon you turn 
that back in, and before 1 o'clock you go and get it again, and llieii yon turn it 
in at quitting time in the evening. An<l when a imvn in the morning would go 
to work he was lianded out a slij), a little slip about as big as the face of this 
findicating] that said at tlie toi> of it, “Piecework slip,” and on that it was 
spaced off and a man was required to put down tlie amount of hours work on 
each job. Tliis niallor was taken up nryler protest, by the different organiz.i- 
tions before tlie otlicers of the eoiniiaiiy, and tliey says, “Ob, no; that is just 
a system to tlnd out how much it is^costing us to do the different classes of 
work, and in order to know just exactly whctlicr to charge your work to freight 
work or to charge It to passenger work.” « 

I will say, in explanation of tliat. that a man working on a pa.ssenger engine, 
why, his work Is charged to passenger work, and a man working on a freight 
(‘iigine. his time is charged to freight \vork; and they claimed this was Just In 
order to keep the record of that. • 

But the stronger organizations, they put up the hardeiff fight, each organi- 
zation working for Itself; and the stronger organizations were able to get 
tlmt dlscontimied ; but the \veaker organizations bad to continue. > The men 
especially in the car department had to continue doing that, even those that 
w’ere not accepting the piecew'orU; and the piecework, the stand that the men 
took against piecework was this: The officers of the organization — myself for 
— had studied the piecework question previous to this. I knew a little 
ahout it when they started to Insrtall it there, and our ^losition was that the 
establishment of pieceivork would eventually weed out the old employees of 
the company-weed them out entirely, because they would be unable to keep 
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not gone into this otlior, of course, as to wlio gave the company the riglit, or 
who sold it to tlie cornx)any, or turned it over to the company; I don’t know. 
I don’t say for sure that those are the facts, but that has always been my 
knowledge, and it is public knowledge. It is generally understood by the em- 
ployees, especially at Paducah, that that was tlie way that property was given 
to the employees. We paid over monthly — it was taken out of our wages, 
rather, monthly, whether wo wantcnl it or not We were not asked anything 
about it. And when 1 went there to work they sent me to the hospital to be 
examined, and they didn’t ask me if I wante<l to pay the hospital fees or join 
the association. •* 

I^went over and was examined and came back and went to work, and as 
long as I worked there .so mucli money was taken out ; it was on a percentage 
basis and was taken out of my wages as long as I worketi there, every month. 
We did, eventually, after coutinuous complaints, get representatives on the 
board. We only had two men out of the sliop crafts and one or two out of 
tlie transportation organizations, ami the rest of them were made up of 
company officials, and I will state 

Commissioner Gakketson (inierrupting). Was that when it was the Newport 
News cV: I\fississippi Valley? 

Mr. Mc(hu:ERY. No; the Illinois Centra!. 

Commissioner Gakket.son. Then you had representation on tlie iiospital 
board all that time? 

IMr. iMcf’HEEiiY. No, sir; W(‘ never got it until the last si.\ or eiglit year.s. 

(^miniissioner Garketson. You liave representation now? 

Mr. McC^reEry. Tliey did liefore tiie strike. 

Commissioner G.\kketson. I mean other employees? 

Mr. McCrekry. ; tlie trans|»ortation. I understand that since the strike — 
shortly after tlie strike — tliese new men who were broiiglit into the shoiis were 
presented with a vote, to vote tliis property into (lie liands of tliis new hospital 
as.sociatiou, and it carried. 

CominissioiKT Lex non. IVIiat percentage did yon pay out of your wages 
before we leave that point? 

Mr. Mc'Chkery. I will state tliat if you made $50 or loss, 50 cents was taken 
out of yoiir w’ng('s; if you made $50 or more and up to $75, 75 cents was taken 
out of your wages; nml if you made between $75 and $1(X), tlien you paid $1. 

("omrni.ssioner Garuetson. You lieard tlie testimony 'tm Unit subject yesterday ? 

Mr. McCreery. Yes, sir. 

ConimissioiK'r Garuetson. And llie representation also that llie company did 
not have any rc'preaentation? 

Mr. RIcCrkery. Yes, sir. Well, I will tell you; I will give you a little of niy 
experience aliout tliat represenlatiou. I wa.s asked one time by the olRcers 
of the road, tlie superintendent of tlie Louisville division, to sulimit my name, 
tliat he wanted me on tliat hoard. After w<‘ ha<l got the rf'quests granted to 
give us representation tiiey .said, “Well, you sliop crufts pick out your men; 
we would suggest that y<,Mi pick one from tlio car department and one from 
tile metal crafts”; and Hint was sulunitted to tlie men to select their own 
men. I ixMiig the eliairman of onr dejiartment r>v<‘r tliere, I was told liy tlie 
.superintendent, he says, “ Here, AJac, put your name on that, we want you on 
that board,” If lie did tliat to me he uiiglit liave done it to some one else; 
he might have picked Ids own men everywhere lie w'ent. 

So, coming down to the time of the i’prmation of the federation, I want to 
state^we felt it wtis our iiest interest to unite our interests to ofTstd tliese jioli- 
ri(‘.s of the comiiapy to establish piecework on tlie system — numerous reasons and 
numeron.s things tliat caust\d us to get this ftMlerutlon idea in our heads. So 
tile men at Paducah and ilurnside and Memphis, Tenn., who liad all got to- 
getlier locally and liad Imen working that way on different questions that por- 
taiije<l to tiie interests of all of , the employees combined witii the different Ifw^al 
officers as a joint loYal committee of the federation. 

I will say that at Paducah, my home town, that tlie master mechanic for 
some tim(.i and the general foreman hod received a federation committee of all 
of the shop crafts at that pfiint and adju.sted grievances with them until lie 
had orders from headquarters to break it off, and he did break it off rapidly 
and refuse<] to met‘t us any more. 

I will state that the efforts tliat were made to organize the federation — tlu^ 
minute Memphis was organizing a feileratlon and wanted to get It organized 
right and in harmony with and along the linos we hoped to organize, they 
wrote a letter to Paducah requesting that we send a man down there to teach 
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them and give them an idea how to operate, as we had been organiz<‘<l locally 
for some time; and a committee was appointed by the different crafts there, 
through the local fe<leration, and I was one of that committee that went to 
IMemphLs and told tho.se fellows liow we had formed our local federation and 
assisted them in organizing their local federation, composed of three men from 
each sJiop craft. 

After we had organized tliat local fetleration we decided that we would ask 
the men at Paducah, Ky.. and the men at Memphis, of all of the crafts, to 
levy a voluntary assessment on the men of 25 cents in order to raise sufficient 
funds to send a coiii)U?'of men over the road to organize kxal federations of the 
men at the different jmints. Well, we were successful in that and it was taken 
before each organization and r.-ititied ami they appointed a committee to go 
out and solicit a voluntary contrihntion of 25 cents, and tliat fund was raised at 
Paducali and Memiihis and was siiont for two men, one to go north and one to go 
south, and get the men of the crufts together and organize an association by 
taking it up before the men In a big, general meeting, to see if they were in 
favor of forming any such fetleration, and, if so, to select a delegate from, each 
local and instruct them to come to Memphis on May 1, 1011, for the purpose 
of organizing tlumiselves into a System Federation. 

I will state that when the men convened at. Mempliis, we found out that all 
of those men who ha<l asked for transf>ortation were llatfootedly denliHl trans- 
portation although they had agreements with the company to furnish transporta- 
tion ; they were denied transportation when it was found that they were going 
to Memi)his for the purpose of forming a f(*deration. 'J'hat was in strict 
violation of our contract with the co)ni)any. 

After the formation of (he fe<leration at Memphis, the i*opresentution of 
wliich was nuido up of one man from each local organization (ui ea<d» system, 
we drew np laws, nilt's, and regula(it>ns to goveiai that or.ganization, and we 
st‘le(‘te<l — each craft did — an advisory board conpxw^ed of tlu’ce men from each 
craft all over the system. For instance, the ('arnieii stdected tliree men to repre- 
serff them on this* advisory hoard, the machinists selected three men to represent 
the?n on tld.s advisory hoar<l, and the boiler makers sele<*te<l (hr(‘o men, and .so 
on all down the line, so that our board was composed of 27 members, the 
president, vice president, the secretary, and treasurer being !iic1u(UhI in that 
27 men. 

So, after the conventi<w] at Memphis, we retnrm‘d to onr n'spectlve homes AVith 
the understanding that each craft was to draw up their res]ieclive rules. I 
wifi state in connection with that (hat it is necessary for tuu-h craft to have 
spfvini rules, Ix'cause the men of one craft can not be governed by the rules 
of another craft ; the Avork i.s so <rrffcrent that it nxinires different rules. But 
there were rules Avliich Ave emhoflied in one general set of rules knoAvn ns 
“general rules,” asking tliat the men of all the crafts be given the same con- 
sideration as to nilc*s. that AAvmld apply to alfof the men alike, such as trans- 
portation and such as overtime, and Ave instructed the different organization.^ 
to draw up tlu'se special rules and reeommendatio^is for general ruU‘s and to 
haA^e it ready and for the hoard to meet at l*adueah at a later dati* on tlu* 
call of the prt'sident. As 1 said, T Avas eh'cted president of that meeting. 
Ij.'iter on, I called the board logetlun* in Faslucah, Ky., and at that meeting we 
took the different conlraels--s|lt*ei;d i-nh*s. ralher--tiiat were handed in by the 
different organizations, and after going Ihrough them and compiling them and 
compiling our general rules, we diauv I hem up in a form and sent them to a 
printer and Void them printed in (his form. Here Is the general rule that 
(*omes lirst, that pertains to the hours of work and to the OAcrtinft' and 
to transportation, drinking watfT, sanitary corjidititms, and such as that, 
that apply to all men alike. 5'hen it comes on doAvn with general rules covering 
the different crafts, special nde,s coA^ering the machinists, special rult‘s covering 
the boiler makers, iil.aeksmiths, carmen, painters, clerk.s, and so forth — federal 
labor union. We dreAv them up, and tho.se rules and tiume special rules from 
the different crafts are based upon the contracts in effect at that time Avith 
very feAv changes In the special rules. We thought — Ave had in vle^v the idea 
(hat if Ave were recognized — if we could get recognition as a federation, with 
B4)me few concessions, we woultl do w’ell that .vejir, and AA*e did not insert or 
inject anything in there that we thought would prevent us from being recog- 
nized ; Ave were very purtlcniiar about that. 

So, after these rules were drawn up, or at tlie time, Just after these rules 
VAoio (IraAvn up, I Avas instructe<l by the boanl to send Mr. B'oley— I mean to 
Bend the officers of the railroad, the superinteudeuts of the different depart- 
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inciils— Ji letter telling him of the formation of the federation and of our desire 
to meet them, and I heard Mr. Markham make the statement yesterday — he 
I’oad a letter where ho was notified of the formation of the federation and on 
being asked if that was the only communication that passed, he said yes, that 
lie had no record of any other, I have some letters here and I want to read 
them into the record of this investigation. Here is a letter 

.Chairman Wat.sh (interrupting). Before you get to that, I want to see if 
I can straighten out something in my mind. In talking about this hospital 
association, what you said about representation on the ^ board applied to the 
hospital at radiicnh, Ky.? 

Mr. McCiiEEitY. Yes; to that alone. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the general association, the general hospital associa- 
tion, the employees had no represention on the board, Just as Mr. Markham said ; 
that is correct? 

Mr. ^IcCreeky. Yes ; to the best of my knowledge. 

Commissioner Atshton. Beg pardon; this charge of 50 cents against those 
who ri‘ceived under $50, and of 75 cents against those who received $.50 and up 
to $75, and of $1 against those who received $100, applied to Paducah alone? 

I\tr. McCkeeuy. Yes. 

(Commissioner Atshton. And not to the general situation? 

Mr, ^IcCrekuy. Yes. This letter was drafted and sent to ^Ir. F,)ley after the 
rules were drawn up and compiled. 

(Commissioner Lennon, (live the date. 

Mr. jMcfCREERY. Jiiiu' 10, 1011. It was as follows (reading) : 

pADrcAir, Ky., Juiic 10, 1011. 

]\Ir. T. .T. Foi.ey, 

Assistant (Jcncrul MmuujiV Illinois Cculnil Railroad, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The following organ i7/at ions. International Association of Ma- 
chinists, International Association of Steam Fitters, Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men of America, International A.s.sociation of Sheet Metal Workers, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, Painters and 
Decorators, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-Ship Builders of America, 
and Feileral Labor Union, representing employees of tlic Illinois Central Rail- 
road and allierl lines, have formed a Federation of Rj^lway Employees of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and allied lines and have, through the executive board 
representing all of the above organizations formulated rules and special agree- 
ments covering working conditions and wage scale, ami wo desire to inform 
you that these rules and agi'cements are now in the hands of the printer and 
will be ready within a week and will be submitted to you. It Is the desire of 
the executive board, representing these federations, that an audience be granted 
them at the earlie.st possible opportunity for the purpof^e of discussing and 
adopting these agreements, and to notify the underslgne<l of date set for con- 
ference, allowing time to arrange for transportation to reach Chicago on date 
as.signed by you. 

Yours, truly, 

^ .T, F. McCreery, 

PresUUmt. 

W. E. Bowen, 

Secretary. 

A copy of this letter was sent to P.. W. Bell, superintendent of machinery; 
W. A. ‘Summerhay.s^ suiTerintendent .store dei)artment ; M, K. Barnum, general 
superintendent of machinery, and to J. M. Barrodale, superintendent car depart- 
ment. 

In reply to that, I got a letter from Mr. Foley’s office, signed by the chief 
clerk, dated June 27, 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. ‘W as that letter put in the record .yesterday by Mr. 
Markham? 

Mr. McCpEEBY. The first was, but the rest of them were not. Not receiving 
any reply from Mr. Foley 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What have you read heretofore that was 
not put in the record yesterday In the statement of IMr. Markham? 

Mr. McCreery. Nothing; I just read that first letter. 

Chairman Walsh. That first letter w'as in Mr. Markham’s statement? 

air. McCreery. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. What are you Roing to call attention to which you say was 
not In his statement— that his statement furnished no correspondence in re- 
gard to? 

Mr. McCreery. I am going to give you the correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. There seems to he a conflict now between you, and what 
are you going to claim he did not submit? 

Mr. McCrkery. I am going to submit a letter from Mr. Foley’s offlce setting 
forth the fact or setting forth the information that Mr. Foley was out of tlie 
ofiice and that upon his return 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Go ahead, I think it will show for itself 
when you get it in. 

Air. McCreery. That was June 10, the letter T have read to AIi-. Foley, and 
we were patient in waiting until July 10 before taking the matter up with 
him again. No; I beg your pardon — yes; on July Id 1 wrote this letter; \ve 
never received any reply to that t reading 1 : 


PADt'(’AH, Kv., July fO, 


Air. T. .1. Foley, 

Assistant General Manayer, Jllinois Central Rnllroad Co. 

Dear P!ir; On .Tune 10 I sent you and subordinate oflieers a letter telling 
you of the fornwition of this system, of the different organizations, into a 
System Federation, and of our desire of meeting you in conference on proposed 
agreements covering all organizations atrdiated as shown in headlines; and on 
June 21 I also forwarded yourself and subordinate oflieers copies of general 
rules and special agreements, and as yet havt? I'eceived no reply. 

Now% as the men over th(» system are getting very restless and are crowding 
me for information along this line, I would ask that you let me know as soon 
as possible as to time of audience with our committee, In order that I may be 
able to appease the men, a great many of them not being able to understand 
why there should be such a delay. 

Again asking you for as early a rejdy as possible, 
llespectfully, 


J. F. MtCREEJlY, 


Now, thou, in answer to tliat I r<‘Coived this letter 1 reading] : 


J’residenf. 


CincACio, July /J. 10 Jl. 

Mr. .1. F. MctlREERY, 

IJlfG North Thirteenth street, Tadueah, Ky. 

Dear Sir: Your letter July 10 calling attention to your letter June 10 re- 
maining nnanstvered has jnst roache<I me. 

1 w^as out of the city tlie greater part of June, and since my return Mr. 
Barnum, general superintendent of motive power, has been absent and is 
leaving to-day for a couple of weeks. I have not had an opportunity to confer 
with Mr. Barnum nflative to the matters brought Cut in your letter, and for 
that reason same can not be given consideration uni 11 his return, at wddeh 
time I will wndte you further. 

Yours, truly, • 

T. J. Foley, 

Assistant Geniral Manager. 

On July 24 I w rote Mr. Foley Iread.ngl : 

b 

“ Yoltr letter of July 13 at haial and contents noted, nifll replying beg to 
inform you that I can not, after a careful perusal of it, consider that it conveys 
anything definite regarding the profiositloii at issue. 

“When I consider you w^ere notified June 10 of the desired meeting of all of 
the crafts on the system you represent, and later, June in conformity with 
my letter of June 10, the proposed agreements w^ere forwarded to you, it 
seems to us that the proper consideration has not been given the matter. 

“After waiting what in my opinion w^as a reasonable length ^f time, I 
wTOte you July 10, requesting an audience ; your reply to the letter states that 
you will have to confer with Mr. Barnum, who is to be absent tw'o weeks from 
the date of your letter, ‘ and for that reason same can not be given considera- 
tion until his return, at which time I will wu-ite you further.’ 

“ Experience has taught me that there is too much valuable time consumed 
in long-distance correspondence, and furthermore the constant demand made 
upon me by the different crafts all over the system to take some action which 
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will result in an audience beiu.j< jfrunted to the committee, and in tones which 
indicate that they are more than impatient, constrains me to inform you that 
n better understanding can be arrived at by a personal interview than by 
correspondence and have so advised Mr. Knox, vice president, and Mr. W. E. 
Bowen, secretary-treasurer, who with myself will compose a committee for 
this purpose. 

“ By this method we can ascertain just when the audience is to be granted, 
thereby placing me in a position to convey something definite to the men on the 
system ; to this end I beg to inform you that the committee mentioned will 
visit you July 28, and I sincerely trust that there will be no delay in granting 
ns an audience, and furnishing us with the desired information. 

“ Kespectfnliy, yours 

“ J. F. McIhiEKRY, 

PresUien t. 


Now, I will stale I waited upon Mr. — I mean I came into Chicago: on 
{i(‘couut of the expense I did not call Mr. Bowen, secretary-treasurer, from 
New Orleans; it had been so expensive. T came into Chicago and had the 
vice president, Mr. Knox, who lives in Chicago, to accompany me. And we 
waited upon Mr. Foley in his office to secure an audience, and we appeared at 
the office. As st.ated in the letter, wo were being crowded by tlie men for 
some d(‘finite answer and we wanted to know just what the company’s atti- 
tude w'us going to he. Mr. Foley rniestloned us in regard to why break the 
relations that existed now in dealing with individual organizations, and ques- 
tioned that to some extent, hut he never did say nor he never has said yet 
that It was necessary: he never had sjdd up until the time of that circular 
letter that it was in violation of tlio 80-day notice, or tliey could not recognize 
the federation or they would lud re(*ognize the federation. I was le<l to believe 
in tliat audience that an audience would bo .arranged and granted l)y Mr. Park 
and Mr. Barnnm on their return to the office; and I weut away from that con- 
Acntion thinking that that would he~l mean from that hearing— thinking that 
would 1)0 arranged. I went from Chl(‘ago down to Now Orleans, the office of 
tlie secretary-trea surer, and we sent out a circular hotter over the system telling 
the men of the efforts made to secure an audience, and that T believed that just 
as soon as these officers would return that an audience would be granted. At 
that time no question was raised at all about the 30-dhy notice. 

Well, after (hat wo waited in vain until August 1. On August 4 the circular 
]<>tter was sent out by Mr. Bariiuni which was read into the record yesterday, 
and T do not snnpose it will he necessary for me to repeat it, giving tlu' com- 
pany’s sid(* or the company's reason for not granting an audience to this com- 
mittee. Of course he goes on, says '‘certain individuals styling themselves of 
the ‘federation of railways' asked to have an audience.” He raised the ques- 
tion of 30 days’ notice. 

Then in order to ai)r)ea.se the men over the system and to come to a better 
understanding as to what, our attitude would he, I calk'd the entire federnteil 
board or the federatofl hoard, advisory hoard, into Chicago, and after arriving 
here why I wrote ^Ir. Foley another letter and sent it over to him. 1 tlrst 
rang him up on the telephcmc, riglit iji the meeting where our hoard was 
meeting. I rang him ui> at his odice and I toid him I had the board in there, 
and that we would like to have an audience with him. And he said that the 
('oinpany had taken the stand tliey wouh^l not meet this federation. I told him 
to grant an audience and let us get together and talk over the matter and see 
if soinething could not lie arrived at. He said, no: that their letter fully 
answered everything, I meap th<^ ff?deratioii stand In the matter. Then 1 wrote 
a letter to him which is as follows (reading) : 

“The committee reiiresentlng the above federation is now here and desire 
an audience with you for the^purpose of ascertaining when the agreements 
jiresented to you soffie time ago may be discussed. 

“ iFrom telephone conversation with your office to-day, we can only infer that 
it Is evidently your intention not to comply with requests made upon you for 
an audience; If oiir deductions are correct we will be pleased to have you 
confirm them, In which event we will submit the matter to the grand lodge 
officers, who are now here for their conslderatlwi and future action. 

“ Please acknowledge receipt by bearer, and your reply can be made to me at 


room 506 New Southern Hotel. 
“ Respectfully, yours, 


“J. F, McObeeby, President 
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Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand atljourned until to-inorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. Please resume the stand at that time, Mr McCreeiw 
(Thereupon, at 4.30 of this Thursday, April 8, 1915, an adjournment was 
taken until to-morrow, Friday, April 9, 1015, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., Mday, April 9, 1915—10 a, m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Aishton, O’Connell, Bal- 
lard, Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. We will proceed. Mr. McCreery, please resume where you 
left off yesterday evening. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. McCREERY— Continued. 

Mr. McCkeerv. I believe that I had reached the point where I stated we had 
sent a communication and 1 read a letter that was sent to Mr. Foley after the 
advisory board had reached Chicago. In answer to that he sent a copy of a 
letter that was sent out over tlie system to the individual emi)loyee8 by Mr. 
Bariinm with an inclosed attached note. 

Chairman Walsh. IMease pitch your voice a little higher, Mr. McCreery. as 
the room is large, and some have dimculty in hearing you distinctly. 

Mr. McCreery (reading) : 

“Dear 8iu: Attached hereto copy of circular letter issued to-day. It very 
concisely states our views on the subject discussetl therein. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ J. T. Foley.” 

The circular refei-red to was the letter of Mr. Rarnuin’s. Then, at that stage, 
we turned matters over to the general oflicers, and I will read you a report that 
was sent out to the men over the line giving the efforts made by the board and 
the general oflicers to secure an audience (reading) : 

To all h r other h: 

in connection with my <luties as president of the federation T desire to in- 
torni you of the ultimate re.sult of the attempt of the executive board to secure 
an audience with Mr. Foley for the imrpo.se of discussing the merits of the pro- 
posed agreements submitted to him from the various craft composing this 
federation. 

in the reports of the grand lodge oflicers, submitted herewith, everything sub- 
.sciiuent to the refusal of Rir. Foley to meet the executive boai'd is <letaile<l and 
submitted to you for your consideration and tinal action. 

1 believe, however, that the attitude of the executive hoard In connection with 
the matter should be submitted to you in order that you may intelligently decide 
what your decision wMll he. 

In connection witli our (mdeavors to secure the luidlence with Mr. Foley we 
used every available argument wi* possibly couhi througli correspondence to .se- 
cure the audience and to move tlie oniclal.s Jnmi tlieir arbitrary stand l)ut witli- 
out avail; we at no time intlmited to tlic ofticials that the pr()j)osed agreements 
were our ultimatum : we were prepared and are yet to mralify th(Mu where It 
could be shown that any i»art of them were uureasouahle or unjust to the com- 
pany; they at no time maintained that they were, yet they arbitrarily refuse to 
grant ns an audience for the purpose of giving ns an oin>ortimity of discussing, 
the merits of them. ' 

We are not unmindful of the magnitude of the proposition, neither is it our 
desire to place upon the company a burden too heavy to bear, hut we do main- 
tain that no valid reason lias been advanced by the ofticials why they refuse to 
grant ns an audience. » 

Mr. Burnvmi's letter embodies the very principles against which the crafts 
protest, and which caused the birth of the fe<ieratlou, realizing from experience 
that very little could be se<nired through the efforts of any one Organization, 
hence the necessity of collective efforts to secure what they believed they are en- 
titled to, and if you are of the same opinion now as you were when assisting in 
the formation of this federation then your duty is clear. It is my desire that 
you consider this (inestion calmly but firmly, our duty is to explain the condi- 
tions as we see them, yours to decide how far you wdll go in order to secure 
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conditiona which yon maintained were desired when this federation was formed, 
and to that end the grand lodge oiflcers have submitted to you for your final 
action the history of the proceedings up to the present time. 

Whatever decision you may arrive at is expected to be in the hands of your 
district chairman or secretary-treasurer, W. E. Bowen, before August 25. 

Forward all votes to W. E. Bowen, general delivery, Paducah, Ky. 

Fraternally, yours, 


J. F. McCrkeky, 

Chairman. 


To the oj/lccrft (Did members of the Federation of Railicay Employees. 

“Dear Sirs a.\d Brothers: The executive board of the federation, after 
having exhausted all honorable means in their power to secure a conference 
with the proper ofticials of the Illinois Central Railway system, and being un- 
successful in their efforts, they referred the entire matter to the grand lodge 
(illicers representing the organization affiliated with the federation. 

“ The undersigned grand lodge officers met at the Southern Hotel August 9, 
and after considerable discussion the matter was thoroughly gone into. A 
letter was drafted and .sent to Assistant General Manager ^Ir. J. T. Foley, a 
copy of which is attached hereto: 


“Chicago, Tli.., August iK lOtl. 

“Mr. .T, T. Foley, 

'^Assistant General Manager Illinois Central Allied Lines, City, 

“Dear Sir: The undersigned grand lodge oflicers, representing the various 
(n’ganizations in the Federation of Railway Employees Illinois Central System, 
Allied Lines, respectfully reipiest that you grant us an audience for the pur- 
pose of talking over the matter of granting a conference to the committee rep- 
resenting the various organizations in the fe<leration. 

“ We would like to lie granted this conference not later than 4 p. m. to-day. 
“Hoping you will give this your immediate attention and oblige, 

“ Yours, truly, 


“ J. D. Buck A LEW. 

" Inlernational Viee President .\fnehini8ls. 
“ liOUis Weyand, 

'Tnf( rnalional \ iee Pnsident Boiler* Makers and Jfelpers. 

• “ Wm. F. Framer, 

“ Grand Secreiary-Treasurer Blaeksmiths and Helpers. 

“ Frank Paqtiin, 

'Mul( rnational l /rr President Brotherhood of Raihcay Carmen. 

“ O. E. IIOAD, 

''International ] iee President (^hect-Metal Workers, 
“ J. R. A»ine, 

" Jnt< rnational President Federal Labor Union. 
, “ Jno. .T. Carrigan, 

“ Grand J'resident Brotherhood, of Railway Clerks. 

“Clarence E. Swtck, 

"International Vice rresident of the Painters. 

^ *** J . T. K1N8ET.LA, 

"Interna'tionat President of the tHcarn Fitters. 


“Addres.s reply to J. D. Buckalew, Thom No. 500, New Southern Hotel, 
Micliigan Av(*nue and Thirteenth Streid.” 

“The following rtply was received in answer to tlie above letter; 

“(hiTCAoo, Ili.., August f>, VMt. 

“ Mr. J. D. BucKALf'AV, 

"International Vice President Machinists, 

“ Room 500 Ncio Southern Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

“Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of this date, the attached circular letter, 
sent out to, the employees, clearly .states our position. A conference could only 
result in our reiterating the statements contained therein. 

“ J. T. Fot.ey, 

"Assistant General Manager." 
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“ We reganlecl this reply an evasive one. and deemed it advisable to again 
vrito him defining out attitude hi the matter which we did and drafted the 
following letter: 

“Chicago, III., Aufjufit !), 1011 , 

“ Mr. T. J. Folev, 

''Ansktant (Jcncral Uanaycr lUinois Central Railway, Chicago, III. 

“Dear Sin: The grand lodge ofneer.s, representing the machinists, boiler 
makers and helpers, blucksmiths and helpers, carmen, painters, steam titters, 
sheet-metal workers, railway clerks, and Federal labor union, who are em- 
]>loyed on the Illinois t'eiitral Railway, which road you are in charge of as as- 
sistant general manager, asked for a conference for tlie purpose of arranging 
a meeting for the men we represent, who are employed on the said Illinois 
(\nitral Railroad, of which road you are the legal representative. ‘ Having 
ii'fiLsed said grand lodge ollicm-s a conference by referring us to a circular 
letter, that you bad gotten out and forwarded to all of your employees, that 
are a part of the present controversy. The circular letter attached to your 
letter of even <late in no way answers our letter. 

“ We beg to a<lvlse that after giving this matter due consideration we have 
d(‘<*i(U‘(l that inasmuch as this is a matter in which all are (.Hiually inter- 
ested, wo must insist that you ni(*ct the intcn-national (dlicers in a body to dis- 
cuss the matter of a meeting for the representatives of the Federation of the 
Railway Employees, with the proper otlicials of the Illinois CcMitral Rail- 
road Co. 

“A refusal on your part to meet this committee as a uholo will be con- 
si(l(‘i*etl sufltcient cause for the international otiicers to take such action as we 
<!e<‘m advisable. 

“Any reply you may desire to make to this will reach us at (be New 
S(Mith('rn Hotel until 2 o’clock p. m., Thursday, August Id. 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

“.1. D. Rt'ckalkw, 

“ /'or ihr Mnchluisls. 

“ Louis AVeyand, 

“Fo/’ the Boiler Makers. 

‘'AVm. F. Kkameu, 

“ /’or the Blacksmiths. 

“ Fjiank Pa quin, 

“ / ’or fh(' Carmen. 

“Cl,AKENCE W, SWH'K, 

“ For ///c Painters. 

“ J. T. KtN SELLA, 

“ /’o/* the Pteam Fitters. 

“ O. A. Flo AD, 

“For the Fluet-Metal Workers. 

“Jno. T. Cardigan, 

“ /’or the BrothePhfunt of Raihray ('Icrks, 

“ J. R. Alpine. 

^ “ For the Federal Labor Unio}i. 


'' In i*eidy to the .above commftnication we received the following 
Mr. l''(dey, as tollows: 


“ CllK'AGO. Ili,., August 


r(M)l,v from 
10, mil. 


‘ Air. .r. I). Ruckalew, 

“ Room 506, New Southern llotet, Chicago, III. 

“Dear Sir: Replying to your communication of August P, the circular let- 
t(‘r, issucHl August 4, 1011, by this company, addressed to its (unployees in the 
mechanical department, clearly defines our position and fully answers your 
< ommunication of August 9, 1911. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ T. J. For.KY, 

^"Assistant General Mtnnagcr." 


“ Yoli will note from the above reply that Mr. Fol(?y again reiterated iiis 
jirevious attitude in the matter, again calling our attention to the circular 
issued by tbo company on August 4, the meaning of which as we interpret It — 
the company will meet the Individual organizations, but will not meet the fed- 
eration — therefore we are suinnitting this to you for your consideration, and 
rwiuest that each and every member ulliliated with this feileration Indicate by 
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liis vote whether ho will eease work until such tlino as the Illinois Central 
Itailway Co. sliall ii.i,Tee to moot the committee of the Lxleratod railway em- 
ployees. 

“There are 11 railroads which have met the Federation of Railway Em- 
ployees, have signed contracts, jrrantod iiH-reases in salary of not less than 2 
< cats an hour to all employees represented by the federation within the past 10 
months. 

“ In addition to this, the Missouri Pacific strike was settled by the federa- 
tion, and at the present time tla*re is not a sln,e:le strike breaker on the sys- 
tem. The Rock Island, one of the lar;:est roads runnint. out of Chioaso, will 
f;o into conference with the Rock Island System Federation on Aup:ust 15. 

“This conference was secured after sev(‘ral months lu'^mtiations with the 
miinagonient of that sy.stein, ami aftiT a strike vote had been takiMi which was 
practically iinaiiimoiis in snstaininjr the committee. 

“ In addition to tlie above, there are nine other railroaiis which contemplate 
conferences with system federations in the near future. 

“Therefore, m'c are of the opinion that tlie j>eneral mana.Ejer of the different 
Ilarriman lines have d(*cided to tiKht the system federation, and refuse to 
UKH't more than one trade at a time. 

“We know from experience that If we submit to this we (‘an not hope to 
sc<'nre incrc^ases In wa^es and Ix'ltcr n<»rkin.a: conditions; tlu'refore arc 
phicinj? the matter in your hands in order that (‘uch individual can voice his 
sentiment, after which time we projaisc to carry out the wishes of the men 
we represent. 

“Wo would suff^^est that where it is po.ssihle to do so, you hold mass meet- 
inirs, si'cnre tin' servi<*(‘s of .som(‘ ixood sp('ak(‘?'s for the i)iir]>ose of explainin.i? 
tn the iiK'iiihershi}) tli(» lamefits of systimi l\‘deration, and the imperative neces- 
sity of coeperation at this time. 

“The urand lo(]!re otlieei's hereby nvpuvst all tin* loda:(*s of the respective 
or;.rani5^alioiis to hold sincial me('tin;;s immediately and take a strike vot(‘ 
accordin^r to your resiu^ctive constitutions, sending result of yonr vote to your 
intiu-national or national ollicers and the se«'r<‘tary of th(‘ sy.stem t‘ederati()ii. 

“All vote's must he in the hands <>1' the secretary of the system Jedoratioii 
not later than An.^pist IM, 1011, 

“ If you ai‘G not wnlliuj; to strllo* and want to nu*(*t tlu' company as a s(‘pa- 
rat<’ trade, vote No. f 

If you arc williiyif to sti’ikc and fore#' the man.iacment to moot t!u‘ A'der.'i- 
tion, vote Yes. 

“ J. 1). Ri'ckalkw, 

"J nicrnatUoKtl \'iro rn'sidt nt 

“ Loins Wkyam), 

'W fitcrnat itHKil V/r<‘ Pr(si(trnf Jloihy Mal:or.^ (uid lhdp<'r'<. 

“ Fi^ANK I*AQU1N. 

''TntenuituouJl 1 ice Prexithott PnUhcrhoixi JPulirnu Vannen. 

“ O. E. IIoAi), 

''1 nti'noitioiKtJ I'/cc Presidriit ISliccf -Metal Workers. 

“ J. R. A 1, PINE, 

“ fafi^rnat ioaal Pr('xi(It nf I'lderal Labor I 'liion. 

• “Jno. ,T. Carrtgan, 
^‘(Irand P;hsidi at Prof fuaiiood of Raitfraj/ (Perks, 

" <h.AREN('E E. S\V1(’K, 

'P aiernalioHal l /cc President Painters. 

“ J. T. Ktnsella, 

"Paternalional President Steam Fitters. 

“ Wm. F. Kramer, 

'Wtrand Secrefartt-Treasurer lilacksmiths and Helpers:' 

That commiinicntic^n was .sent' with, the strike vote when we submitted the 
(piestion to tlie men for a vole, and Ihc n'turus from that vote we ri^ceived, 
the result of which is OGi; per cent of the imm on the system. I have tlie exact 
vote here fhut I would like to submit to the commission. I do not find it at 
the moment, and will .submit that later to lie .secreary. 

That concludes our effort up to the time Ihe matter was turned over to the 
general offloers. I am not exactly in a ixisition to prive you the results of the 
jrtmeral ollicers’ efforts to stx*ure an audience after the strike vote wins taken. 
That M ill be covered by some of the international officers. 
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Chnirniau Walsh. What had been your experience with strikes on the Illinois 
Central prior to the strike of 1911? 1 think there had IxHiu one at Paducah 
in into? 

Mr. McCrekuy. At Paducali in 1910. We had formed a local fcnleration there 
of the different crafts and had been dealiufj; with the local inanapeinent for 
some time on conditions around the shops there, and grievances, and tlie men 
in the car department had several grievances tliat they were denied any redress 
from by the otRcer.s. We liad l)e(Mi trying to get a mending with the master 
mocininic. He keid patting us olf on the question. So we askofl tijat he niet*t 
the federation c<nniniYtee. He refuses! to do so. stating that Im iiad orders from 
tile general offi<'e not to meet the men as a hslerated cominjitee. 

The men w(‘re pretty well worked u|) over not l)e!ng al)le to g(‘t their con- 
dilioiis adjusted, and the result was tliat they w.ilked out. They were out three 
or four days, when the otllccu a came down, and they asked the men to meet them, 
separate committees at a time. They would call on the macliiiiists, the carmen, 
the shect-metal workers, the lioiler makers, the hhicksinit hs, and one and an- 
other. But they all refused to meet the officers unless they would meet the 
committee as a wlioh*. 

Eventually they met th<.‘ coiuiuittee as a whole, and we sid.insteil onr differ- 
ences hy agr(*(‘ing to t:ik(‘ up the maltei-s of these griev.-nices with tliose otticials 
later on. 

Chairman Walsh, d’hat was at PailucaliV 

Mr. McfMimRY. Yes, 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, did you luive a strike al; otiicr iioints on the line? 

Mr. McCrekry. Yes. 

('hairman Watsh. And if so. give, as concisely as you can, what led up to 
the strike at Clinton, the strike at Memphis, the strike at New Orleans. 

Mr. McChkkry. T am not in a po.sitioii to give you th(' details of that. 

(diairman IVALsir. All right. Did you ever have any trouble prioi’ to thi!=5 
time as a conirnitteeman from your (»wu craft organization in meeting with the 
officials and taking np the differen<*(‘s you had? 

Mr. Mct'REF.RY. We had a good deal of trouble by delays being caused on ac- 
<’ounl of the officials imttiiig us off, causing us to spend a good deal of money iu 
going from one place to anolher. 

Chairman Walsti. M'hat do .vou have in mind tliat yon can give us informa- 
tion on regarding the jn«i)or(ation of the workmen to take the places of strikers? 

Mr, McCrkkry. The importation of* what? 

(ffiairnian Wacsh. Tlu' importation <»f workmen to take the places of the 
s t r i k (u* S-' -s t r i k (di re j i k e r s V 

Mr. ideCuKKRY. What nuMliods did they use to get these iium? 

(’hairman AValsh. Y<‘s; wliat inf<»rmal ion they used; what methods tli(‘y 
use<l; the cliaracter of the men, and everything of that sort. 

Mr. McCreery. AV»^1I, I was in (’hicago iluring the conference Just previous to 
the strike. I was told tluit tlu'.v were recruiting men over on Wabash Avimue, 
and T went ovcm’ tln'ri* an*I ^\alk('d into the huildiug^wliere they were hiring men. 
'They said they wei-(‘ hiring men for duty on sontliern and westcu’n roads, and I 
stood there and scon theiii hiia* sevimal men, or, that is, take their names down 
and toll them to nqiort tiu' iu‘xt morning, ‘'fhat is as far as I know about tlu^ir 
hii liig men. I haie talked with men that came down over the road to work for 
the comiiany, that after they landed on ^he job they refused to go to work, after 
finding out tliere was a strike on. I have had men toll me they kiuuv nothing 
about the strike lu'i ng on. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what the conditions were after the strike 
started inside of the stockade — how they were managed, ana wlndlier liquor wins 
allowed to come in? 

Mr. McCreery, Yes; it was general knowledge in my home town of Paducah, 
Ky., that liquor was furnished to the men in tl^e sto(!kades. Eiirlhcrinore, I have 
general rumor all over In that city at that time that a g^od deal of trouble in 
the shops of men fighting among themselves. 'Pliere were jiolice calls whore the 
police had to go out. I know several instanc(*s where the police can^e in contact 
with these fellows and had a good deal of trouble, and had to slug some of thenj. 

Chairman AValsh. I wisli you would state, if .vou know, your ohsei'vatlon <’on- 
cerning injunctions, and state Just as hrlelly as you can the effect these injunc- 
tions had oil the men and the attitude of the men toward the hiJunoFive processes 
and the men that issued them. 

Mr. McCreery. A>s; the strikers — I myself —was served with about four or 
five injunctions. In every injimction served In the different States, a copy 
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wap servoil on me as prepulont of the foderntioii. Aiul I will state that it had 
a very deinoralizinpr orfo< t on the men. It enjoined them from doing almost any- 
thing except breathing. They could not even speak to a man that was working 
for the llJinols Central Railroad, according to the terms of the injunction; they 
were vcn y orfective upon the men. 

Chairman Wat.sii. In your opinion, in regard to the substance of It, dhl it 
cause the men in large numbers to have disrespect for the courts that issued 
them, and was that disrespect voiced? 

Mr. McChkkky. Yes; I have heard the courts condemned repeatedly on that. 

Chairman AValsh. What effect did the arrest of these ’inen for violation of 
Injunctive processes have upon them in the community? Did it give them the 
reputation such as an ordinary arrest would do, or how was it? 

Mr. IMcCiiKETiY. Why, there was a good deal of publicity given the men ar- 
rested for certain crimes, but not as much publicity given to the fact that they 
were not convicted. I have some letters here from tlie city attorney at Padu- 
cah, Ky., as well as from several other attorneys there, as to the court records 
of that city during the strike, which speak for themselves; and I would like 
to read one if you will allow me. 

Chairman Walsh. Read one and submit the others into the record, if you 
please, Mr. McUreery. 

Mr. McCitKEi'.Y (reading) : 

“ P. P. UUAVES, AtTOIJM'.V at l^AW. 

“ 1‘AUICAH, Ky., Jilin lOVh 

“ Mr. J. F. ^IcCreery, Paducah, Kij, 

“Dear Sir: Having been rfMpiested by you to make a statement in regard to 
the effects of tli(' “sho])nu*n strike” on the Illinois (hnitrul Railroad here in 
Paducah on and since September 80, 1911, I Ijeg to state to you the full effects, 
as far as I can, in so far as they have affected local conditions. 

“There was, iiiuucdiately afterwards, and since said time a general depres- 
sion In business, locally, and as the direct result of tlm sti’iko T have known of 
several business men forced to the wall anil some of wliom wore forced Into 
bankruptcy. This city has never fully recovered, and prohnldy mwer will, 
from the effects of the strike from a financial and also social standpoint, as 
the men foiunerly employed by the company bc'fore the strike were, as a rule, 
llfi'long citizens of this community, interested in tlie progress and development 
of the city and adjoining territory, and owners of their own homos and made 
good and Vesiiectable citizens. Since tlu* strike a great many of them, in fact a 
majority of them, have left Pa<lucah, broke up their homos, and sought em- 
ployment elsewhere. Their places w(*re filled at the time by some of the most 
desperate characters tliis country produces” 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me. What are you reading now? 

Mr. :M((h{EERY. Now, I am getting down to the point, as to the court r<*cords. 

Cljairinan Walsh. Well, is that lettin* from the city* attorney, that you 
spoke of? 

^Ir. McCreery. This is a hdter from an attornoy, ^fr. Craves. I can give 
you the city attorney’s hdter, if you want it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Craves? 

Mr. M( Creery. IMr. Craves is an attorney tlieiv'. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he rcpri'sent a;;y interests involved in tlio controversy? 

Mr, :M(;f!REERY. Well, he in a good many Instances served the strikers gratis 
for the work performed for them, ho says l ore in his letter. 

Cliuirnian Walsh. Co ahead. 

Mr. McCreery (nadlng) : “Their places were filled nt the time by some of 
the most destK»rate charncteiS this country produces. In fact, two of the 
strike breakers murdered in cold blood one of the saloon keepers of the town 
in an attempt to rob him In the presence of several persons that were in the 
saloon at the time and made good their escape and have never been captured. 
Tills was on pay day night and this saloon keeper had been in the habit of 
cashing the cliecks of the Illinois Central employees and generally kept several 
hundred (Iddars on hand on sucli occasions for that purpose. In addition to 
that, immediately following the advent of the strike breakers into Paducah, 
we ‘enjoyed’ the greatest carnival of crime this city ever experienced. All 
sorts of crime imm(‘dlately made its appearance in Paducah, and the emis- 
.sarles of the railroad began an iindercurreiit of suspicion that the strikers were 
responsible for It. 
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“ Ilowovor, soon after the iX)lioe ami deteetivcs of the eity ran down some of 
the crimes and criminals, and in every instance the strike breakei's were the 
ones I’esponsible, and not tlie strikers. Several of them were convicted and sent 
the penitentiary and one or two ‘ Jumped ’ their bonds and left their bonds- 
man for the baj? to hold. 

“ Immediately after the strike begun several of the strikers were arrested by 
complaint made by the I. O.’s private detectives, charged with various crimes 
of violence, and I had the pleasure of defending them, some for hire and some 
gratis, unable to pay, gnd not an instance was any one of them found guilty 
by the courts. In fact, some of the charges were so flimsy and chimerical that 
the courts gave an instruction to And for the defendant upon the evidence of 
the prosecution alone — not requiring the defense to introduce any evidence 
at all. 

“ I hope this statement will be of some service to you and to your friends and 
cause, and In the future if I can be of further service to you kindly let me know. 

“ Yours, very truly, * 


“ F. E. CliiAvics.” 


I hav<‘ also a statement of a similar character from ih(' prosecuting attorney. 
I w ill submit one more letter that T wouhl lik<* to read to th(' commission, and 
then submit the w'I)ole bunch for the record. 

Ohairman Walsh. All right. Very good. 

Mr. McCukkry. fine letter I have here from a ical estate man. 

(ihalrman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. McCreery (reading) : 


Whittk.hore Ufal Estate Aoency. 


Paducah. Kij., Juh/ IS. 191). 


I’RANK CoitKRFORD, Chicdoo, III. 

De\r 8rR : In reference to the effect of the strike of the nearly 1,000 T. 0. R. R, 
shopnam in raducah in 1011 on the general business comlitions in Paducah, 
I will stat(^ that it w’us w'holly demoralizing in every tvay, and its bad effects 
are here to-day. 

It was demoralizing financially because it brought about strained credits, not 
oidy on account of the men, but on account of the merchants and banks that 
wc're doing Inisiness witli them. It brought about loss of property to the 
men, both on personal property partly •paid for and on homes on w hich they 
had made j>ayment.s. 

It brought about strained conditions in neighborhoods, cluirchos, and lodges. 
Out of it came no good to anyone. 

It wuis a fitting example to call attention to the need of a court of arbitration, 
>vhere the interests of both labor and capital would be given honest considera-, 
tion, and all difference's speedily adjusted, and for the best Interests of all 
concerned. I remain. 

Respectfully, yours, , 


Edean W. Whittemore. 


I have here a good many letters of similftr character, and also a statement 
li«‘re — an affidavit from the city Solicitor of Paducah, Ky., as to the amount of 
bankruptcies since the Illinois Central Strike. I will state that of my own 
knowdedge previous to the strike tha^ a man taking the bankrui)tcy law^ was 
discharged, unless we got things straightened up pretty quick. If a mnr^ was 
garnisheed three times the third time he lost his job. j^Vhenever he was 
garnisheed he had to lay of!' from work until it» was adjusted. If he was 
garnisheed three times he lost his job. Since the strike of 1911, up until this 
lime — this wms gotten out in 1914, May 20 — and it is a short one and I would 
like to road it [readingl : 

State of Kentucky, 

County of McCracken, ss. 

Personally appeared before mo, the undersigned notary public, A. Y. Martin, 
who, being duly sworn, upon his oath states that he has made a careful ex- 
amination of the docket In bankruptcy of the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Kentucky, from September 1, 1911, to May 20, 1914, 
and examined each case for the purpose of ascertaining how many Illinois 
Central Railroad employees at Paducah, Ky., have availed themselves of tho 
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Unitetl States congi-essionul act, 1898, relative to bankruptcy, unci lintls that 
(lurinj^ such period of time there have been eiglity-seveii (87) cases in bank- 
ruptcy in said court, filed by persons at the time in the employ of said Illinois 
Central Ilallroad Co. 

A. Y. Martin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this tlie 27th day of May. 1914. 

My commission as notary public expires on the 22d day of January, 1918. 

Kate Nunemaoher, 
Notarif rublicf McCracken Co., Kif. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us, as briefly as you can, your 
knowledge of any violence that wa.s committed during the strike. 

Mr. McGreery. Well, I do know that 

(iliainnan Walsh (interrupting). I would like you to preface that, if you 
will, please, with instructions, if any — first, with the extent of picketing down 
thcj'e Jtnd the ihstructions. if any, given to the pickets. 

Mr. McOreery. 1 am glad you asked that question, because immediately 
after the strike I sent out letters over tlie system to the different local secre- 
taries of the local fe<lerati()n warning them agaiiLSt violating tlie injunctions; 
that they might he thrown into jail, and. moreover, warning them to tell their 
liiekets to peaceably picket the lines by gathering information as to wJiat was 
going on and rei)urt, so we would lie able to get out a bulletin and see the men 
that came in to work and tell them the conditions and try to persuade them 
from going into the shops. And 1 know in a good many cjises that our men 
were pnlled up and arrested for violating the law, by supposedly beating ii]) 
some of the strike breakers, hut we have no record of any convictions of my 
(»wu knowledge, and 1 do know that some of our pickets were beaten up by 
so-called strike breakers and gunmen. 

Cluiirman Walsh. \\'hat was the membership of tlie fe<leratiun at the begin- 
ning of the strike? 

^ir. McCbeery. The membership was something along about between — well, 
7,(KX) men, to the best of niy kn<nvle<lge. 

Chairman Walsh. How was tlie federation financed during the strike? 

Mr. McCbeeby, How wa.s that? 

(Tiainnnn Walsh. How was the federation finanepd? Where did yon get 
your money from? 

Mr. McCrkery. Well, when we found '"ourselves on strike we found that we 
bad no money. We immediately began to raise money in every way possible; 
liy donjitlon, soUcitiition.s, and one thing and anodna-. 

Cliairman Walsh. l)i<i you pay strike l)enefits to those out of work? 

iMr. McCbfery. The different in tenia tional organlzjitions paid strike bene- 
fits to their members. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. I interrupted yon. What w'ore you going to say? 

Mr. McCbeeby. I started to say that at each local point the men used differ- 
en^ methods to raise monej. We estuhlished commissaries and when the men 
became in desperate straits, needed assistance such as coal, wood, or clothing, 
groceries, such us that, we would .take donations from merchants or farmers 
(M* anybody else, and we would distribute this among our nuKst needy p(‘oplc. 
We would solicit money by raffles, trills, and any kind of entertainment to 
raise money. 

Chairmjin Walsh. Could you approxtoite the actual expense of the strike 
to the federation and to the different crafts that you say paid strike benefits? 

Mr. McCbeeby. Well, I could not, only in ju.st a general way. I might say 
it would not he surprising iTnt wiial it was over two or three million dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How many injunctions do you say were sened ujwn you? 

Mr. McCbeeby. Well, I do not know. I do not exactly remember. I think 
some four or five. . • " 

Chairman Walsh. Were you made a defendant iu any of the cases In which 
iujiinctious were issued? 

Mr. McCbeeby. No. 

(!liainimn Walsh. For alleged violations. 

Mr. McCbeeby. No. I had a notice to appear liefore a court, but on advice 
of my attorney, he said it was not necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. If you care to ansnver— were you ever arresteil for any 
violation of law? 

Mr. McCbeeby. No ; I ne\er was. 
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Chairman Walsh. How many men after the strike hej^an loft the union and 
went back to work? 

Mr. i\Ic’(h{ELKY. 1 lmv<* no record. Tp until .Fanuary of l!)14— uj) until that 
time something less than 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is January, 1014? 

Mr. McCreery. Y'es. 

Chiiirman WALSii. There lias been no record kept since? 

Mr. McCreery. M'oll, 1 am not in po.'^session of It. 

Chairman Walstf. Could information be given to the Conunission by some 
otlier individual? 

Mr. McCreery. Well, 1 would not say for .sure, but I believe it could. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. 1 wish you would de.scrjbe hrietly the status of the situa- 
tion at the present time. Is it claimed that the strike is still on? Are there 
any benefits being pai<l? I would like you to describe the status of the matter 
to-day. 

Mr. McCreery. Well, thei<‘ are benelits being paid. The iulernatioiial organi- 
zations have about gone* tlieir limit and unable to pay any furtlier benetits. 
lUit benelits are being rais(*d in different ways in iliffereiit States, different 
names tliroughout the country, iliff’ercut men volunteer donations, and we are 
ki'eping men on the job. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any statement you would care lo submit covering 
any subject about wliich I have not interrogated you? 

IMr, McCreery. How is that? 

(ilmirman Wai.sh. Is tluu-e any stalement yon would cai'c to submit upon any 
subject about wlii<h I have not inbuTogaled you? 

Mr. McCreery. No; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsff. Commissioner Aislit«>n wislies to ask yon a question or 
two. 

( Nmimissioner Aishton. I just want lo ask a <iuestion about Unit sclieilule, 
Mr. McCreery, that you suluniited yesierday, with rales. 

Air. McCreery. Yes. 

tV)nimissloiier Alshtox. Tliat coveued tiu* <arm<‘trs craft alone, did it not? 

Air. McCreery. Yes. 

CommissioiHM* Aisiitox. That was negotiated originally l)etween some of the 
oflicers of tlie com})auy and laquesentatives (d' the carmen? 

Air. AIcCreerv. Yes. ■> 

C<uiiiuisslouer Aish’ion. M’ere you a.> party to those negotiations? 

Air. AI(’(^kei:]{y. No. sir. I will explain my al)sence off of that committee. 

Comnnssionf'r Aishton. It does not ?uake a!iy pai’ticular difference; what I 
was trying to get at is wlietlier it was negotiated by a oommittc'e. 

Air. AIc(h<EKUY. A>s. 

Coiimiissionei' Aishton. A eoimuitlee eii'cted by Mu‘ carnii'ii to represent 
tliem? ' 

Air. AIc'Creery. Y<*s. 

(lommissioner AisiiroN. And it wa.s agreed to on jheir beludf? 

Air. AIcthJEEUY. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And tiiat schedule you iiad wa.s tlie last one that was 
negotiated witli the Illinois Central Kailroad? 

Air. AIcCrekry. Yes. • 

Commissioner Aishton. Who generalli', on behalf of tlie c<)iui>any, negotiated 
or signed those schedules? 

Mr. McCreery. Tlie superiiitendeiil ef tlie car deiiartment. and tlie st^i|)erin- 
tendent of motive power. , 

Cornmi.ssloner Aishton. Under that sclieilule, the principal difficulty you 
had was in delay, was it, in reaching those officer.s to negotiate new scheiiules 
or lo roach an adjustment under the old ones? 

Air. McCreery. How is that? 

Commissioner Aishton. Tinder that scheduh^ — you said^here were objections 
to the schedule and tlu‘ method of negotiation, because of delay, that there 
was a good deal of delay in reaching the officers of the eompany Jn cases of 
grievance or of disputes about rates, or aiiytliing of that kind? 

Mr. McCreery. No ; I could not say that in regard to the negotiation of 
agreements but as lo the adjustment of grievam-es. 

Corninissiomu* Aishton. But, ordinarily, the grievances wei-e adjusteil with 
more or h‘ss .satisfaction, with more or less satisfaction on either side after a 
Jaiise of time? 
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Mr. McCeeeky. Not .so innrh of Into, ])nt previous to the strike, we Imd a lot 
of ditheiilty, and we were unable to adjust our grievancesf; wo were able to ad- 
just some of them. 

(kmimissioner Atsiiton. But could not reacli a conclusion as to others? 

Mr. McCreeuy. Yes. 

Gomniissionor Atsitton. That schedule you read there was in effect up until 
the time of tJie strike? 

Mr. McGreery. Yes. 

(k)mmissloner Atsiiton. I think that Is all; thank you. ^ 

Chairman Waesii. That is all. You will be excu.sed permanently, Mr. Mc- 
Greery. 

Mr. McGreery. I wish to state one thing, that my organljiation notilied the 
inanagement and gave them the 30 days’ notice. It was .stat(‘(l we had not. 

(k)mmissioner Aihhton. Have you a copy of that notice? 

Mr. McGreery. No, sir; it was personal; tlie notice was per.sonal, and has 
been for years. Our chairman would simply notify the managemeiiv that we 
wanted a meeting on a certain date. 

(Commissioner Atshton. Who was the chairman? 

^Ir. McthtEERY. O. L. Sanborn. 

Commissioner Aishton. And lie ctin furnish such evidence* as may he lu'ces- 
sary to show that? 

Mr. McGreery. Yes; I will give it to you, 

(ruder date of April 2-, 1015, JMr. McGreery wrote the commission as fol- 
lows : 

“In regard to the 30 day.s’ notice I stated in answer to Gommissioner Aish- 
ton's question on that matter that my organization had given the 30-day notice 
through the system chairman, Mr. O. L. Sanborn, and that it was given verbally 
and not in writing; therefore am not able to furnish a copy. I have endeavored 
to get ill touch with Mr. Sanborn in order to get a statement from him in regard 
to the matter, but have been unable to locate him.’’) 

Ghairman WAi..sir. That i.s all, thank you, jMr. M(*Creery. You will be per- 
manently excused, 

Mr. U. W. Boll. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. W. BELL. 

Chairman Walsit. Will you please state y<uir name? 

Mr. Bell. R. W. Bell. 

(Miairman Walsh. What is your business? 

]\Ir. Bei.e. (Jeneral superintendent of motive powi'r of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How’ long Juive you (>ccupie<l tliat iiosition? 

Mr. Bei.l. Since June 1, 1013. 

Chairman Walsh. Since June 1, 1013? 

Mr, Bell, Yes. 

(Oiainuan Walsh. What \ as your i»osiliou at the linu* tin* strike began, in 
1011 ? 

Mr. Bell. Superintendent of macldnery. 

Chairman AValsh. I wisli you would please give yemr connection with tlie 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., and witlijrailiT)adH generally, your general rail- 
road experience, and the positions you have held. 

Air. Bell. Well. I have been coimerted M'itli tlie Illinois Central in tlie ca- 
jiacity of locomotive engineer, traveling engineer, roundhouse foreman, general 
foreman, master me. lianic, assistant superintendent of machinery, superintend- 
ent of machinery, and generah. superintendent of motive* power. 

(’lialrman Walsh. Dhi you have personal charge of tlie negotiations with 
craft unions representing shop employee.s prior to the strike? 

Mr. Bell. Well, some of them, I did ; Avlth the metul trades. 

Cliairman Walsh. That would include what? 

Air. I?ELL. Alachinists, boiler makers, blacksmitlis, pipe litters, tinners, and 
coppersmith.-*. 

(Chairman AValsh. Any others? 

Mr. Bell. The common labor in the locomedivc (lopartnieiit. 

(Miairman AA’alsh. AA’as tliere any organization among the common hduirers? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, .sir. 

(’iiairman AVh\Lsn, AViiat was that calitHl? 

Mr. Bell. AA^ell, it was simply called 

Chairinun AValsh (interrupting). Called tlie Federal Union? 
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Mr. Bell. Yes ; the Federal Union. 

• Chairman Walsh. Will you please give ns, as briefly as you can, the iiiodua 
oi>erandi of making the annual contracts with those organizations? 

Mr. Bell. The representatives of each craft would require a nunding, and on 
the first convenient date we woul<l arrange for a meeting, and there and then 
make a contract covering the working conditions and rates of pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe how these committees were orgnniztHl by 
the men. 

Mr. Bell.* I presume tliey were electe<l or appointed by the men. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them were there on the committee? 

Mr. Bell. Well, there was usually one man from each division ])oint. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of your time was six?nt in negotiations with 
shop committees? 

Mr. Bell. Oh, possibly six w'eeks of each year. 

Chairman Walsh. Six weeks of each year? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any complaint of any sort from the com- 
mittees that they were not given suflicicnt time or that the time w.as not so 
ordered as to be convenient and effective for them? 

Mr. Belt.. Yes; there wa.s. We generally tried to make the time as con- 
venient for them as po.ssible. At all times we were not able to meet them 
just when they wanted to be met, but we arranged it as soon as we could. 

Chairman Walsh. What form did the complaint take? Was it a serious 
complaint, or just a sort of objection? 

Mr. Bell, Oh, a sort of objection ; I never heard of any serious complaint. 

Chairman Walsh. You were present yesterday, Mr. Bell, and heard the dis- 
cussion of the objection that the men had to the piecework, the bonus system, 
and time studies used in the company’s shops? 

Mr, Betx. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Please give us your comment upon that without si>ecifle 
questions; what the eflort of tlie company was in that direction, tlie purpose 
of it, and the attitude of the men toward it. 

Mr. Bell. I was not in charge of the car department .at lliat tim(‘. I was 
merely in charge of the locomotive department. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you have to do witli tlH‘ bonus systian or time 
studies, or anything of thht sort ? 

Mr. Bku.. Nothing; we had no inccework system in tlu' locomotive^ depart- 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the seniority chouses iji the contrae ls with the craft 
unions always complieel with in reducing forct‘S? 

^Ir. Bell. Cenerally it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there complaint in regard to that from tlie men? 
That is, to violation of the clause? And in the instances in which it was not 
strictly adhered to, what was the reason therefor? 

Mr. Bell. I believe, so far ns the locomotive si^le was conc(‘rned, it waat 
adhere to. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that include all of the departments of which you 
had knowledge? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to go tlfrough the list, and anything you are 
familiar with please tell about it. What were the wages pai<l to carmen? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they varied in different localities. AVe generally paid the 
going rate of wage in that locality. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the rale. 

Mr. Bell. I could not, offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you, offhand, give the rate of the blacksmiths? 

Mr. Bell. No; I could not; I would have to refer to the list of the rates. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give u.s those that^’ou can recall now, 
in any particular locality ; that is, the wages paid to blacksmiths. 

Mr. Bell. Well, in Burnside, that is our Chicago shop, we paid ijthe going 
rate of wages to blacksmiths, to machinists, boiler makers, blacksmith help- 
ers, pijx? fitters, and tinners. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the wages paid? 

Mr. Bell. Machinists, 39 cents an hour; boiler makers, 40 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the wages paid to blacksmiths? 

Mr. Bell. They ran from 36 to 42 c*ents an hour, according to the importance 
of the work. The pipefitters, I do not remember just exactly what we paid 
them, or the tinners, or coppersmiths. 
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riliairman AValsii. \yiiat were the wages imicl tw the painters? 

Mr, Bell, Or as to tlie painters. 

C’Jialriiiau Walsh. Wlmt were tlie wages paid to decorators? 

air. Bell. We had no decorators in tl»e locomotive department. 

Chairman Walsh. What wages w'ere paid to the shop clerks? 

Mr. Bell. We paid Uie going rate of wage. 

Chairman A\'alsh. What do you mean by “going rate of wage”? 

Mr. Bell. The rate paid by other railroads in the same locality. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tl»ere a variation in the duties of shop clerks? 

iMr. Bell. Oh, yes; thei*e is. There are some that tlieir duties are very im- 
portant, and there are others that their duties are of minor imiwrtance. 

CMiaU'inan Walsh. How did the wages range, of the shop clerks? 

Mr. Bell. Possibly from $05 to $105. 

('hairman Waj.sh. Unless it has been called for from some other witnes.s, 
will you please furnish us with the wages paid — I will put it in the record so 
it will be given to you, at the dilTerent points on your system — tliat were 
paid at the time of this strike, and at the present time to carmen, blacksmiths, 
UuJer makers, iimchinists, sheet-metal workers, steam fittei’S, painters, decora- 
tors, pai)er hangers, helpers, ami shop clerks. 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

(The mattei’ above referred to will be found i)riiited among tlie exhibits at 
the end of this subject as Jh‘ll Exhibil.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mere the heliuTs ami shoi) clerks organized in the 
unions? 

Mr. Bell. In soiiu* localities; at Centraliu, Paducah, Waterloo, BuriLside, and 
CliicHgo. 

C’hairmmi Walsh. In what unions were they organizwl? 

Mr. Bell. I believ(‘ they w<‘re atiiliated with the American Fe<leration of 
Labor. 

Chairman M'alsh. Were the shop clerks also? 

Mr. Bell. Av) ; ther<‘ was im <a*ganization of the shop clerks. 

Chaii'inan M'ai.sii. J>i<l you have contracts with the Helpers’ Union? 

Mr. Bell. Yea. 

Chainiian ‘Walsh. Hid you have a conference at times with tlie Federal 
Labor Ihiiou as a labor union? 

.Mr. Bell. Y^es; we had from the dilTerent legalities. 

L’hairmau Walsh. W’ere yon ever asked to have conferences with the 
Brotherhood of Kail way <'llerks? 

Mr. Beijl. No; I never was. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. You are not aware of tJie fact, if it be a fact, that that 
r(‘(|ii(‘st — that they r(‘(juested a conference and it was denied? 

(No answer.) 

Chairman W'alsh. 1 say, are you aware of tliat fact, If it be a fact? 

Mr. Bell. No; I am not aAvare of (hat fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliaf part did you take iu obtaining men to take tlie 
places of strikers? 

Mr. Beta.. (.)ur .strike breakers for the first year, we olitaioed generally 
through employment agencies, but there were a great many men who applied 
individually, and us they applied individually, we pas,sed upon tliem and put 
tliem at work. 

Chairman Walsh. What class of nigp were obtained from the Pinkerton 
Agency and the Haimon and the other agencies as to personally character and 
liabit.s? W'ere they furnished good nieu, as good men as w’ere ordinarily 
employed by you? s 

Mr, Bei.l. Oil, they furnished goo<l, bad, and indifferent. 

Clialrman Walsh. About how did those range? 

Mr. Bell. Well, sojik' of theu\ were satisfactory and some of them were not 
satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. How did their eftSclency generally cximpare with that 
of the nico who had gone on the strike? 

. Mr. Bell. Well, it wa.s not as good. 

Clialrman Walsh. How' does the efficiency of your pre.seut force (•ompare 
with that of the force prior to tlie strike? 

Mr. Bell. VeiT favoralfiy. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men have you hlre<l since the strike begun? 

Mr. Beix. Oh, I couldn’t answer that off-ltand. We hired, the first year, 
several thousand. 
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Chairman Wat^sh. Could you approximate it a little closer Uian tlial, how 
many thousand? 

Mr. Bell. Well, we had 8,500 men po out on strike, and we possibly hired 
15,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us an estimate as to how long and for 
what length of time these men remaine<l in the service during the first year? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I could not give you that information. 

(!hairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Bell. I could not give you that information. 

Chairman Walsh. Do your master mechanics and other sulwrdinate officers 
rei>ort-“What kind of a report do you get from your master mecimnics and 
other subordinate officers as to the class of men that were furnisheii by the 
employment agencies? 

Mr. Bell. We get no reports from the master mechanics. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you cease to get men through thes<^ employ- 
ment agencies? 

Mr. Bell. I believe that we stopped employing men throiigii the agtmcies 
about February, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men do you think were employed that way 
altogether? 

Mr, Bell. Oh, I have no idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell what proportion of them remaim‘d with the 
coinpfiny? 

Mr. Bei.l. We have to-day about 2,500 men with the company who came to 
ns l)et\\'een September 80, 1911, and Septeml)er 80, 1912. 

(fiiairman Walsh. And September 80, 1912? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you quit emi)loying (Ikmu tlirough tlu^sc de(ecti^(^ 
agencies at what time? 

Mr. Bef.l. Al)out February, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you know how many of those men that came to 
you through that means are still with tlie company? 

Mr. Bet.l. No; I do not. That would have to l>e checkiMl up from tlie 
record.s. 

</lmIrman Walsh, How many strikers have you had reluiaied to work? 

Mr. Bell. I think al>oiit 2,(XH) men. 

ffiiairman Walsh. Have wages been increased or reduced since 15)11? 

Mr. Bell, Wages are practically the same as they were S(‘\)ti‘mh< r 80, 1911, 
with few exceptions where they have been increased. 

Chairman Walsh. And in wliat departments have tliey l)een iiuT(‘ased and 
wliat was the extent of the increase? 

Mr. Bell. Well, that wouhl refer to tlie common laitor. We hjne in some 
cases increased the wiiges of the common laborer. 

(Chairman Walsh. From wliat point to wliat point, wliat sum? 

]\Tr. Bet.l. Possibly we would increase 2 cents an ^oiir. 

Cliairman Walsh. What w(‘re they getting before the increase? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they were getting all the way from 18 to 22 cents an iiour. 

(fiiairnmn Walsh. Has the piece system bei‘n extended since tlie strike? 

Mr. Bell. l\'e have no piecework systepi in the locomotive department, 

(fiiairman Walsh. What is your kmtwle^lge as to the piece .system in any 
other department of your company? 

Mr. Beli.. We have pitK’ework system in the car dciiartment at 10 shops. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Where? , ' 

Mr. Bell. At 10 of oiu* shops. 

Chairman Walsh. What shojis are they? i Witness examines book.] I will 
let you furnish it. We must luirry along. 

]\Ir. Bell. Just a moment. I have it here. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. We have Burnside, Clinton, Mattoon, Centralis, Mounds, 
Ihiducnh, IMriningham, Harahnn, East fc5t. lx)ul.s, and McComb. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the piecework system been extende<i to your know Iwige 
since the strike? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I believe we have put tlie piecework system in a few of the 
points since the stiake. 

Chairman Walsh. Has It been made ccuupiilsory in any instance where it was 
not compulsory prior to the strike? 
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^Ir. Bell. No. It was put in at tlie request of the men at the points that it 
was instltute<l. 

Cliairman Walsh. In what way was the request communicated to the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Bell. Verbally, a verbal request by the nuni on the division oflicers. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, did the men come in conference, send a representa- 
tive to the division officers? 

Mr. Befx. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any record made of that? 

Mr. Belu No. 

Chairman Walsh. What official had charj^e of the special officers and guards 
in the shops during the strike? 

^Ir. Bell. IMr. Kelliher, who was our chief special agent. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe in what manner you cooperated with Mr. Kelliher 
in assigning these guards. 

Mr. Bell. I had nothing to do with the assignment of guards whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. And what ollicial cooperateti? Who tlid? 

Mr. Bell. IMr. Kelliher assigned all the guards. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he have any cooperation with tiny officitd of the com- 
pany whatsoever? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. He put the guards in, I lielieve, on his own judgment at 
different points. 

Cliairman Walsit. Do you know what instructions were given to the guards 
with reference to picketing by strikers? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I do not 

Chairman Walsh. Was there no person connected with the company that 
took up the questions of policy as to tiie conduct of these guards with Mr. 
Kelliher? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it was generally understood that the guards were there to 
protect our property. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instances where members of the shop 
crafts were asked to send their representatives in the ftirm of a federated com-, 
mlttc^e to the legislature or tlie governor or the Chicago Civic Council in the 
interests of legislation desired or opposed l>y tlie company? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I believe there was a request made when the freight rates 
were being requested. I believe they reqiu*sted some ‘of tlie representatives of 
labor to go to Sprlngiield ; tiiat is, 1 heafd tliat. I have no personal knowledge 
of it. 

Chairman Walsh. And you Iiad no personal contact witli that? 

Mr. Belt« No. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your opinion from yonr experience as a railroad 
man with reference to tlie practicability and ilesiraliility or not of dealing 
with your shop employees as a federation? I wish you Svould give your com- 
ment upon it, 

INIr. Bell. Well, I believe — I am not in favor of it. 

Chairman Watsh. 1 ’lease give your reasons. 

Mr. Bell. Be(?anse I believe tliat they are too liavd to handle in case of the 
■federation. I believe it is more satisfactory to handle the men individually; 
that is, by crafts. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you wouhl lie a little more definite, if you will, 
please, I^Ir. Bell, as to wliat you mean by,.“ too hard to handle.” Do you mean 
too hard to deal with, to establish contractual relations with? 

Mr. Beix. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Too pov orful and too insistent upon demands? 

Mr. Bell. No; not too powerful, but too insistent and unreasonable. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other reason that you have in mind for being op- 
posed to it? 

Mr. Bell. No. Those are about the reasons I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what do you base tliat statement, please, Mr. Bell, 
as to theltf being unreasonable? Is it on account of tlieir potential strength 
by being added together, or is It from some oxiierlence that you have had where 
there has been a federation? 

Mr. Bell. The eniploy< 3 es of the mechanical department, who are all the 
skilleil help, are in the minority ; and my Impression is that the unskilled help, 
being In the majority, wouhl outA^ote the men who are in the minority. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your opinion based upon any experience either that 
you have had or that you gathered from otlier railway officials with respect 
to this matter? 
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Mr. Bell. No; we Imd one experience with federated crafts at Paducah, 
Ky., in 1910. Our master mechanic was in the habit of receiving representatives 
from each of the craft.s on shop matters. It occurred in the summer of 1910 
that one of our .subforemen in the car department laid off for a few days to 
go to a camp meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

^Ir. Bell. To go to a camp meeting. And there was a man appointed to take 
liis place temporarily who did not suit tlie men. The result was all of the 
employees at Paducah, went out on strike. And they were out several days. 
I went to Paducah. While I did not have charge of the car dopartinent at 
that time, I was deputized to settle it. I went to Paducah and received repre- 
sentailvcs of the car department ami representatives of other crafts; they were 
allowed to sit in and listen to the procee<lings, and we came to an understand- 
ing, and the men went back to work. 

Now, there w’as absolutely no reason for thos(' men going out on strike about 
a trivial matter like that. 

Their contract rcquircHl that they should appeal to the higluu- otlicers before 
they would go out on a strike. 

(Mialrman Walsh. Over what period of time di<l those negotiations extend; 
that is, the settlement of this strike? 

;Mr. Bell. About two or three <lays. 

('hairman Walsh. About two or tlinM* days? 

:Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did all the men go back? 

Mr. Beli.. Yes; they all went back to work. 

('hairman Walsh. What was the disposition of the matter? Did the foreman 
remain? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; he remained; that is, th(‘ foreman wh<» lefl to attend the 
camp meeting came back and w’cnt to work. 

Chairman Walsh. It was only a temporary matter? 

Mr. Bell. That is all. My impression from that occurrence was that the 
fcMleration was not a very good thing. 

Chairman Wafsh. Have you Jiny other experiences or any other facts? 

Mr. Beli.. No; I iuive had no otluT experiem'O with fe<l(‘rat(Ml ti’ades. 

Chairman Walsh, SiiH*e this strike cjiine uj), have you had any communica- 
tions with any other companies, either that opposed this scheme of orgnniza- 
tion or upon whose systems it wjis in lorco? 

Mr. Bell. No; I Imve not. I only liejir in a geiuTal wjiy. 'J'lii'y jire only 
rumors that they don’t get along vc^ry well, 

(Uiairman Walsh. You hjive no special instances you could give? 

Mr. Bi:ll. No. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent do<‘S the strike efiect the etliciency of your 
sho))? 

Mr. Bfxl. Well, in the (irst year to considerable extent. 

Chaii'iiian Walsh. What was its otTect as to incri^ising the number of engine 
fa i hues, accidents, w recks on the road? 

Mr. Bkli.. Well, the engine failures, of course, .a little ; hnt did not increase the 
wrecks, ^ 

(Chairman Walsh. AVere there any wupeks that could he directly attributable 
cither to tlie conduct of the imui that w^ere in your employ or to ihe failure on 
account of either the chiiracter of tlie men or the number of them to keep up the 
cquipiiieut proiwrly? 

Mr. Bell. No more than ordinarily. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you iiersoually go over the system prior to the calling 
of the strike and call on the local coniinittees of the craft unions, [larticnlariy 
the metal trades, to wdthdrjiw from the federation? 

Mr. Bfcll. I never rcHpiested them to witlidraw' from tj.ie fialeration; Imt I 
Fid vised them against joining tlie feileration. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Tliat was how long prior to the strike? 

Mr. Bell. That wms possibly tw’o months prior to llie strike. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you give them tlie reasons wdiy you thouglit they should 
refrain from joining the orgjinization? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, I believe I told them that I thought it was to llieir interest to 
remain a metal-trades craft and not alfillate with the car deparlnient side of the 
rae(‘hanical department. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Did you give theiii the same reasons that yon have given 
here us your objection to federated organizations? 
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Mr. Bell. No; I just simply gave tLem the reasons I have explained. 

Chairman Walsh. After the strike was called, did you have anything to do 
with the publicity and the creation of what you might say public sentiment upon 
the question? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did arrange for meetings of business men or shipi)ers, 
urging them to influence the men to go back to work? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about any such thing having been 
done? ' 

Air. Bell. No, sir: I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlie clergy" take the position in some instances — I notice 
a communication read from a bishop and some oilier suggestions of that kind in 
the statement made Mr. Markham. Do you know anything about any person 
urging upon ministers to use their influence upon the men and ask them to return 
to work ? 

Mr. Bell. No; I do not. 

(^liairman Walsh. Wlio would know aiamt thjit now? For instance, there 
was a communication read here from a bishop, in which he told the men that 
they ought to go back to work and desist from their efCorts to organize in the 
way they were doing. Do .you know how that came about? Was tluu'e any pres- 
sure brought to have that’doueV 

Mr. Beij.. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. To your kiiowIedgeV 

Air. Bell. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you know hy lu'arsay? 

Mr. Bell, No; 1 Just saw lh(‘ statement at llie time. i)nt I kn<»w nothing fur- 
ther al>out it, 

(.Miainiian Walsh. Is your present attitude as it has Ikhui expiavs.sed hei’o as 
in the past with refereiure to dealing wilii craft unions or fedei’atod unions? 

Air. Bell. Yes. 

(Miairman AValsh. You have not changed your position on that? 

Air, Bell. 1 liave not changtMl niy mind on it. 

(Miaiianan AA’ai.sh. A'on liav(? not eliange<l .vonr position on it? 

Mr. Bell. Nor my position. 

(hiairman AA’alsh. What (‘xperience did yon have Chat you (‘onld enlighten 
ns upon with reference to violence during the strike by eillaM* side? 

Mr. Beli.. AA’ell, there were a great many lights. I paid no particular at- 
tention to tile iighting tliat was going on. 

(!’liairmaii AA’alsh. AVhat actual exp(‘rlenc(‘ did yon liav(‘ tiiat yon could 
give this coiiiiiiission with robM-eiice to tiie interf(M*ence of the orderly conduct 
of the business in your .shops during tlie .strike? 

Air. Bell. AA’hy, there w.as some interf(*rence. I do ii<.;t know v\ho did It. I 
could not say it was the strikers. 

Cliainiian AValsh. IMease describe what that was. this interference timt in- 
terfered witli the orderly condin t of the business of the company? 

Mr. Bei.l. AVcll, an engine started away from Burnside and collidcHl with a 
train on a crossing. Another ei>giiie was started away from AVaterloo l)y 
Some unknown per.son and collided witli a train on the main line. Another 
engine was stfirted awaj' 

(hiainnan AValsh. That is AVaterloo, 111.? 

Mr. Bkt.l. AAhiterloo, Iowa. Another engine w.ms slnrh'd away at Paducah 
and (Collided with an engine in the yards. 

Chairman AA'ai.s'm. AA'as th<‘re a loss of life in either case? 

Mr. Bell. No ; I lielieve there was somebody injured. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. Was the property destroyed oi* llu‘ equipment broken up? 

Air. Bell. Yes; there was. 

(hiairman AA’alshv AA’as there' anything el.se of that sort? 

.Air. Bell. Kquipment was destroyed. 

Chairman AValsh. Now% any other instances, oilier than those you have 
mentioned? 

Air. Bell. No ; I can not nKaill any particular Instances. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, would that include — wo would like to get from yon, 
if you could, Mr. Bell, a conci.se but an exhaustive statement of Just what 
occurrerl in the way of violence that liiterfere<l with the operation of your 
business? 

Mr. Bell. We could compile a statement for you. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like if you could give it offhand. 

Mr. Bkix. Oh, I don’t remember just offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, any that you <lo remember offhand. 

Mr. Bell. Well, those three were about the cases. 

(The information alM)ve referred to will be found i)rinte<l among the ex- 
hibits at end of this subject as ‘Bell exhibit.”) 

Chairman Wai.hit. Now, is there any other .statement that you desire to 
make upon any subject that I have not interrogated you upon, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell has .some questions lie would like 
to ask you, please. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say, Mi*. Bell, that ordinarily 
it would require about live weeks to adjust the various contracts with the 
metal-trades organizations during the year? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If I recall, T think that in 1908 the question of 
the reduction of hours and of the iiicrea.se of wages was under consideration. 
That required several months at that time to bring about an mljustment of 
these questions, witli the machinists tirst. 1 think they met around, well, in 
the fall of the year, in September, and were in session soverul wi*idvs with 
j’ou, and then the hour-question was ailjusted, and the wage-qu(*stiou went 
over and was not settled until several iiKUiths later — the next spring? 

Mr. Bell. I'ossihly. 

C.ommissionor U’Connei.l. Must have gone along for several montlis? 

Mr. Bell. Well, that may have been so, 

(k)mmissioner O’Connell. And the other organizations in the iiK'autime had 
riMcivod no adjustment of tlieir ulTair.s, and when the contiact was tinally 
made with the machinists as to hours, it liad tlie effect of making the other 
organizations agree to tlie arrangement made with (lie macliinists’ organiza- 
tion? In other words, the dealing with one organization first practically .set 
th(* rule for all oliiers to comply with, Tliey were siiiqily called In and given 
tliose (!oiitracts? 

Mr. Beli.. No; not noi'essarily. W(‘ generally imd. tlu‘ first oi’ganization that 
made the first re((uest. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnell. Wi'll, at that time, in ltK)S, wasn’t there a much 
greater period of time occupied in entering into an agre^anent? 

Mr. Beli^ Well, there may liave been. I would have to rofn'sh my memory 
on that. 

(Vimmissionor O’Connell, The eommittee met, I tliink, in 11)08- -one or- 
ganization alone I si)eak of. In that case, weren’t you in .session with them 
sevt‘ral weeks, and were not adjournments taken, and finally an adjustment was 
reachoil in the latter i)art of that year, covering— in which tlie nine-liour day 
was agreed upon, and tlie wage question was put over, and eonferoiices lield 
innumerable times, and it was not iinally adjusted until about May or .Tune, 
1910 — 1909. So tliat tliey wise running confere^ices for practically six or 
seven months in tliat instance? 

Mr. Bell. No; I don’t believe that is .so. I do not lielieve tliey were run- 
ning — well, they may have heem running conferences, but I believe the con- 
f(‘renees wore elos('d. * 

Commissioner ()’(\innell. Tlie (|ue.stifai of wages not liaving been adjusto<l, ns 
I I’ecall it — liaving lieen somewhat intereste<l in the matter at tiiat time — tlie 
wage question was not adjusttMl iiiitii May or .Time of the following year? 

Mr. Bet.l. 1909. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1910. 

Mr. Bkll. 1910 — possibly thai is .so. We were adjusting wages ail (he time 
with dilTerent crafts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, now, the. manner of fe<leratlon and tlu' 
bringing about of an understanding whereby the federafion — whereby all the 
organizations would be dealt with as a federation — the purpose being to avoid 
that delay of an adjustment of tlielr annual omlracts, would that iiqtdie prefer- 
able, to that these runnhig~(his expenditure of time and exiK^iise would lie 
avoided? The men in the shops would know that there was a settlement ; 
there would be a settling down of the men to the work; not a continuous 
arguing among the men and lo.ss of time, a.s regarding the contracts. 

Mr. Bell. No; I do not Iwlieve that we would settle with th(‘ men any 
quicker jointly than we would .separately. The matter of the adjustment of 
wages and the adjustnieiit of grievances is subject to considerable negotiation. 
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Commissioner O’Connetx. Well, if you brought in one organization and dis- 
cussed the question of a reduction of hours — say the largest organization on 
(he system, and you agi*eed upon a certain number of hours which would 
constitute a day’s work, and that was signed up, now it Is not possible, is it, 
(hat the other organizations wlien they came in would be given any different — 
any longer or shorter {)eriod? 

Mr. Betx. If they requested it and it was thought feasible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the machinists had been given a nine-hour 
day, and tlie boiler makers and blacksmiths should coi^ie in and ask for an 
eight-hour day, they might l>e given an eight-Jiour day? 

Mr. Bell. No. If tlu^y asked for a 10-hour day — which the boiler makers 
did in some instances. 

CommissioiKu* O’Connell. Came in and askcnl for a longer day? 

Mr. Bell. Came in and asked for a lOhour <lay — or night. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Night? 

Mr. Bell, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat w<Te they formerly working? 

Mr. Bell. Nine hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know wiiether yon heard the contract 
read here the other day in whicli the men hired to take tlie place of tlie 
strikers agi’e(‘d if th(‘y did not stay in the employ of tlie company for 30 days, 
but left of their own ac(‘ord, they would not be entitled to any compensation- 
do you know whetlier that w'as carried out In any cas(*? 

Mr. Bell. No; I never saw any of those contracts, but I l)elieve the men were 
paid for ail tlie time tiiey worked. I never knew of a case where a man was 
not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know of any bonuses or spixMal considera- 
tions being given to strike breakers when they were lironght in at any time? 

Mr. Bell. I do not believe any were ever given. 

Commissioner O’C’unnei.l. Was piecework introduced at the car siiops since 
the strike t(X)k place, except upon the request of the men? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Might that be considered a bonus of some kind 
for th(‘ir having remained in tlie service of (lie company? 

Mr. Bell. I don’t tliink so. 

(’omrnissioner O’Connell. Wliat extra compimsatloh did these men make 
after piecework was introduced ovt^r that formerly received by tliem? 

Mr. Beix. Well, they made all the way from $10 to $40 a month over and 
above their day rate. If tlioy do not make it tliey are paid their day rale. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Wliat was their day rate? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it varied in different localities; for tlie men in the cur depart- 
ment, possibly an averagi* would be about 22 cents fur car rejialring — 22 cents 
per hour — and 25 cents for a <‘ar carpenter. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.L. Was the production wliere tli(‘y incrqase<l it 
greater tiian it had been im tlie other sliops formerly? With nfference to the 
output ? 

Mr. Bell. You mean after the piec(‘work was introdiK'ed? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. Yes ; it was. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. About what per cent? 

Mr. Bell. Oh, possibly 10 or 15 per ceu*^, and in some instances 20 per cent. 

Conijiilssioner O’Oinnell. On an increas<* of 15 or 20 per cent it would In- 
<Tease tlielr wage rate $30 or $40 a month ? 

Mr. Bell. Well, from $10 t») $40. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From $10 to $40? 

Mr. Bell. It ranged between those figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any assnrnm’e tu tlie men that that rate 
will continue IndefiniCely ? 

Mr. Bell. Is there any assurance to the men? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. We have established a piecework rate in the car department, and 
there is no reason why it should nut continue indeiinltely. It is fair and rea- 
sonable. 

flommissioner O’Connell. Have you the rigid to readjust It? 

Mr. Bell. Yes ; we have, with the consent of the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. With the consent of the men? 
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Mr. Bell. Yes. We would not readjust the piecework schedule without the 
men were consulted ; and the men are not compelled to work piecework if they 
do not want to. 

(k>mml8Sioner O’Connell. Well, would a man in a plant where piecework was 
in operation, and there was this increase of apparent efficiency, is It likely 
that the company would retain men there that would not work piecework 
where others were working piecework, and adding increased efficiency to the 
idant? 

Mr. Bell. Well, WiP have not had any of those cases in those localities 
where the men had declined to work piecework. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supix)se there was to be an adjustment of piece- 
work — that your company attempted to readjust, say, the pri(‘e i)ai(l. I under- 
stand there Is no organization among the men at this time, and no contract 
relations between the men and the company at this time? 

Mr. Bell. Only a set of shop rules. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You promulgated the simp rules? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; I was instrumental. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men were not taken into ('onference, ns for- 
merly, in the matter of agreeing to the rules? 

Mr. Bell. The rules practically covered the old organizations. There were 
no changes. 

Commissioner 0’Connf:ll. .Tust juit into elTect the riih's that were the agree- 
nuaits with the older organizations? 

Mr. Bej.l. G('ueral agnMunents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now% suppose the company were arbitrarily to 
change these rules, liow Mould tlie nuai at the pres(Mit time, not being organized, 
compete w’ith the company, or even get consideration? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I do not think it would be fair to change the rules Mdthout 
consulting the men. The men in our different shops have representation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlicy Mould be called in en masse — the shopmen 
Mould all be called together ami you Mould explain there Mas going to be a 
reducti<m in the price of piecework, or a change in the rules? 

Mr. Bell. Ko; they Mould !)o called in according to trades. 

( ■onmilssioner 0’(k)NNELL. All the carmen, for instance, Mould be ealled In? 

Mr. Bei.l. Yes, sir. 

(’ominissioner 0'(’onni';i.l. Kn mass<‘? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And Mould he d(‘a]t Midi individually? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. They liave committees. They are represented by comniirt(X^s. 
The carmen have committe(*s, and so have all the trades. They are represmited. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ibnv do they select the committees if lliore is no 
organization among them? 

Mr. Betx. They elect them themselves, I presume. Whenever they have any 
grievances they send in a man to the office, ami they say tliis is onr coni- 
mitteeman and mo Mish you Mould confer with him^ We always do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supi)()so the committeeman enters into some ar- 
]-angement with you and goes back and reports to these men, and tlien the men 
simply j)ay no attention to it. What method of enfojving tlie-agreement made 
M-iih these men would there b?. Who is the responsible party? M'lio is the 
responsible party you call In to make tlu^se men do so and so? 

Mr. Bell. Well, we have never had, a case of that kind come up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There w^oiild not he any organizi^l iiitluence or 
poM’er behind any arrangement yon make Mith those men? ^ 

iMr. Bell. Only the moral obligation of the men or of the man. 

Commissioner O'Connkjx.. You say the efflcitaicy of your sho|^s now is up to 
the standard, as it was prior to the strike? 

Mr. Belt.. Quite satisfactory. o 

Commissioner O’Connell. The same production at t Inf" Burnside shops, for 
instance, according to the niimher of eniployet^s — for the same numher of 
employees ns prior to the strike, the same numher of locomotive!^ 4iro being 
overhauled? 

Mr. Bell. Y"es, sir. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. At any greater cost? 

Mr. Bell. Not any greater. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the result is as efficient as it was before? 

Mr. Beli« Just exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nom', are there any great numlxM* of men quitting 
and coming and going noM'V 
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M!\ Bell, No. For (he past two years business lins been very dull through- 
out the country and the men have stayed to work. There has been very little 
chunge among the men. 

(%)mmissioner O'Conneu.. If the strike were to be declared off on the Illinois 
(Central road, otiicially, so that the men really had a right to return to work 
under the laws of tlieir organi74itiou, If they wanted, would there be any great 
1 iHunployment of the.se men — the old mechanics? 

Mr. Bell. Well, ycvs; there would. We are always employing men, especially 
coming into the spring we employ more men tluin ordinarily. We oj)en up 
Iho spi’iiig's work and endeavor to do as much as possible? when we have good 
weather. 

( ’ommissioner O’Connell. And they would not be held out because they are 
less elllclont or because you have gathered a better class of mechanics than 
yon formerly had before the strike? 

^Ir. Bell. W’e have not gathered a better class of mechanics. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. You liave not? 

Mr. Belt.. No, .sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. I take it, then, if opportunity presented Itself you 
would he glad to have tho.se skilled men in your employment again. 

^[r. Bei.l. Always have been glad to have them. 

Chairman Walstt, Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commls.sioner I.ennon. I would just like to ask you, did you start with the 
Illinois Central as a locomolive engineer, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. Ye.s, sir. 

Commis.sioner I.ennon. Were you a member of the brotherhootl? 

:Mr. Bell. Yes, 

ComniLssioner Lennon. ,Vre you still a member? 

^ir. Bell. I am an honorary member of the Brotherhood of Tyocomotive En- 
gineers. 

Chairman Walsh. IMr. Aishton would like to ask you a question. 

(^’omnii.ssioner Aishton. Mr. T^cll, this contract that was negotiate<l in lOOS 
that Comml.ssionor O’Connell referred to, I imder.stood the basis was changed 
Irom a lO-hour day to a 0-hour day at that conference. Is that right, Mr. 
Ihdl? 

Mr. Bell. Well, i>ossihly it was. As I told Mr. O’Ooimell, I would have to 
relrosh my memory. « 

(Commissioner O’Connkli.. Yes; it was ,‘i nine-hour day. 

(’ommissioner Aishton. If tliat is tlie ea.so, wasn't that rather extraordinary 
iH‘gotiation eliaiiging the basis of hours? Would not sueh a m^gotiation afTect 
all the rule.s in the sehednle — the overtime rules and the rule affecting the 
ojTeration of shops~and would it not require more than the ordinary amount of 
consideration to reach an adjustment? 

.Air. Bi:j,[.. Yes, it di<l ; it require<l a lot at that time, if I remember right; 
tiiore W(Te a lot of rule.s that had to ho changed, and there were overtime con- 
cessions tliat had to he nnnle, and we iuul to take into consideration all of 
tlie.se things. 

Commissioner At.siiton. It was what you might call a revolutionary .schedule, 
in tliat it change*] all existing conditions? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That i.s all IV’iave to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

(’hairriam Walsh. Mr. (larretson will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Mr. Bell, is iV not a fact that simply changing it 
as to the day would not change any other rule in the schedule? 

Mr. Bell. Yes ; It^ would change the rule. 

Commissioner Gakket.son. In what way? 

Mr. Bell. Time and a lialf would occur earlier. 

Commissioner Garrkt.son. It \\;ould occur earlier, hut it would be paid on 
exactly the same hash', after the close of the rc'gular day, whether it was eight 
iiours or twelve? 

Mr. Bei.l^ .lust exactly. 

CoinmissiomT G.xrretson, And there would he no change except the one 
ride, if that was all that wa.s under consideration. 

Mr. Bell. Well, there was a rule under consideration for Saturday afternoon. 

Commissioner Garrethon. Oh, well, if there were other rules — ^but I am 
speaking just of the change of the day. If that was the only thing under con- 
sideration it would not cause a cliange of any others? 
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Mr, Bell. At that thuo there was a good many rules that were under con- 
sideration. 

Commissioner Garretson. WelU (liat chanf?es the complexion of it. Follow- 
ing the commissioner’s question, were you ever a comnUttei^man for the B. 
of L. E.? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t the principle involved in federation exactly 
one step forward from the principle involved In the organization? 

Mr. Bell. Well, I presume it is. 

(Commissioner Garretson. And the real objection to tlie federation is the 
same old objection tliat you heard made wlien you were a commit tmnan of 
the 15. of 1j. E., that the company didn’t want to tloal with the engin<‘ers 
collectively, because it would lx; hard to get 

l\Tr. Bkli. (int('rrupting). No; it never came up when T was a committeeman 
for the B. of L. E. 

(Commissioner Garretson. It was ahead of your day? 

IMr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Comintssioner Garretson. Some of the other organizations met it lat«‘r on? 

Air. Bell. I reckon th<\v did. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would y<»u recognize it as a sto< k argiinicut wlien 
you were committeeman? 

Mr. Bell, No; I don’t tliink tliat was over hrouglit out. 

(Commissioner Garretson. There are none of tlie old earmarks on it? 

Mr. Betj.. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You say you liave not changed tin* rates of pay 
in any degree in these crafts since tlie strike? 

IMr. Bell. Very little. 

Commissioner Garretson. Or wliere th(‘y imve eharig<>d Haw liavi* elianged 
for the better? 

Mr. Bei.l. Well, tlier(‘ liave Ihmmi a great many of Hie men a<1vamvd in rjites; 
that is, common labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have tlie comlitions of thinr service (;1ianged? 

Mr. Bej.l. No ; the conditions are practically the same. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon spf'ak of a eodi‘ of slioi) rules you made* 
Tliose rules are posted on indlelin lioards in your sliops? 

IMr. Bell. In every shoj). 

CCommissioner Garretson. Will you file a copy of tliose willi this eommis- 
sion? 

Mr. Bell. Glad to. 

Commissioner Garretson. For comparison with the ohi contract? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

(The riile.s above referred to by the witness were suhmlUed In prinieil form.) 

Commissioner Garretson. What day did the .strike take place? 

Mr. Bell. September 30, 1911. 

Commissioner Garretson. Following that strikt;, in accepting applicants or 
men for the filling of these positions as furnished you by the various agencies, 
did yon apply your physical examination to them’) 

Mr. Bell. I don't think we did. 

Commissioner Garretson. Aj;e liniil? 

Mr. Bet.l. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Beferen^e? 

Mr. Bell. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long was that siisjxmded? 

Mr. Bell. Possibly for severuPmonth.s. 

( Vnnmissioner Garretson. 1>o you know the <ia(e of its re.siimption, or has 
it been resumed? 

Mr. Belu Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has been resume<I now? * 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then those qualifications which you re^^iire of all 
applicants under ordinary conditions were all suspended as unnecessary in 
time of stress? 

Mr. Bell. Yes; it was. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are they at any time really nece.ssary, exco]it for 
the purpose of weeding out undesirable men? 

Mr. Beta.. No; they are necessary to protect the service in a degrei\ and 
necessary to protect the other men. 
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Commissioner Oarretson. But at a time like that neither service or the 
otlier men need protection? 

Mr. Bell. No; tliose are war times. 

Commissioner Garretson. The companies are all that nee<l protection? 

Commissioner Aishton. You were confronted with the condition of having 
to afford some transportation to the public? 

Mr. Beli.. Wo are faced with the condition, sir, of having to operate our 
railroad and run our trains. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has tliere any other statenrent been made than 
that whenever threatened with trouble witli the employees at any time? Don’t 
the moral obligations of the company get very great and their legal obliga- 
tions very insistent when they are threatened with trouble? 

Mr. Bell. Well, we were never threatened with trouble before. So I don’t 
know. 

Commissioner Garretson. You speak of committees that are not existent in 
the various crafts? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

(;^ommissioner Garretson. Now, in wlilch shop Is there a committee? 

Mr. Bell. All shops. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you give the date of a meeting of tluit chai-- 
ncter and the name of the committeeman to this commission? 

Mr. Bell. I can furnish it later; yes. 

Commissioner GAitRETsoN. Will you please do that? 

Air. Bell. I will. 

(Tlie matter above referred to will be found printed among the (‘xhibits 
at the end of this subje<‘t as “Bell exliibit.’’) 

Commissioner Garretson. You speak of engines being started; runaways, I 
suppose? 

Mr. Bell. Runaways, you would call them. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is, tliey became that as soon as they started? 

Air. Beel. Yes, 

(V)mmissloiier Garretson. At AVatorkK), Paducah, and what other ]K)ints? 

Air. Bell. Burnside. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Did the company develop any inf-orinatioii as to 
who started those engines? ^ 

Mr. Bki.l. No ; we never found out. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Yon don’t k'how, then, whether the slrilo'rs liad 
anything to do with it. 

Air. Bell. We <‘ould not say. 

Commissioner Garretson. There was no more evidence that it was a striker 
tluui Unit it was a special guard wlio desired to demonstrate the necessity 
td' guarding? , 

Air. Bei.l. No; we couldn’t say. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made the statement tliat different rates were 
paid to these different craftr at dllferent points, like Burnside, New Orleans, 
Ihidiicah, and oilier points; lias any discontent ever arisen out of that? 

Mr. Befx. No; I do not think th^jt it has. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do tlie men ever to the fact in your train 

and engine service you pay exactly the same rale at N(‘w Orleans, Omaha, ami 
Sioux City? 

Air, Bej.l. ILxactly, ‘ 

(\unviissioner Garretson. I say, have the men in these crafts, in the days 
gone by, referred U the fact that you paid a uniform rate over your entire 
territory? *' 

Mr. Bell. I do not recall that they ever did. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Clurirman Walsh, is all ; thank you, Air. Bell. You will be permanently 
excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. J. MAILOY. 

(Chairman Wat.sh. Stale your name. 

Air. A1 alloy. 1 1. J. Malloy. 

(Chairman Walsh. AVhat i.s your business? 

Air. AlALTXjY. General organizer for the machinists. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would name all of the official positions you 
have had with any labor organizations, as well ns your previous iKisitlons with 
railroad sliops, or elsewhere. 
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Mr. Malloy, Well, prior to the position I now hold I wns business agent for 
the machinists on the Illinois C^entral, dating back to the time of the beginning 
of the strike, and for seven and one-half years prior to that time I worked in 
their shop in Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. As a machinist? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. State as briefly as you can what you know of the ft)rma- 
tion of the Federation System on the Illinois Central. 

Mr. Malix)Y. The fe/leration was formed on the 1st of May at IMemphis by 
representatives from the different organizations that had serd their men there 
and the other facts in connection with it are very much like Mr. McCreery 
gave here, so that it is hardly necessary to duplicate that. My recollection is 
just like he read it olf here. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish yon would just detail any information you have 
with reference to the use for piihlicily jmrposes or legislative purposes or other- 
wise of federated crafts by the railway (?omi)anies, 

Mr. Malloy. Well, beginning as far hack jis 19(17 a committee rei)res(Miting 
all of the employees at the shop at Burnside, which is in this city, were calleil 
into the master mechanic’s oflice. There was somewhat of ari agitation at 
that time caused by this so-called money panic and many of the num were 
beginning to insist that their pay would be given to them in cash ratlier than 
given to them in checks, fearing that when they would go to cash their check.s 
they would be comix'lled to acceT>t this script tliat was then being floated, 
and at that we were called in. I was a member of the committee that w’^as 
called in and the master mechanic asked us if we would not use our influence 
In all of the departments to try to allay that agitation that was going r)n, assur- 
ing us that he thought all would be well in connection therewitli. That to my 
recollection is the flrst time that these commitlees wc're culled In Jointly and, in 
my opinion, it showed the advisability of such a committee, l)ecnuse the master 
mechanic explained to us at one time what it would have taken him nine times 
as long to explain if he had called in nine different committees and told them 
at separate times, 

CMiairmnn Walsh. Prior to that time liad there been any effort on the part 
of tlie crafts to have joint confenauvs rallier than take up matters individually? 

Mr. Malloy. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. To ’your knowledge luui tlH*re been any elTort of that 
kind anywhere else? 

IMr. Malloy. No; I do not believe there was. ^ 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Proceed now, and give any other instances of that kind 
you may have In mind? 

Mr. Malloy. Well, following that up, I — some time later at this same shop in 
Cliicago tliere was a shop train running for the convenience of employees that 
lived down in the city and there Avas a bulletin posted calling attention to 
the danger of men staying on suburban train platforms. That came as a result 
of some one being hurt, and the committee wanted, to point out the reason of 
the danger and asked that the committ(*e be imfl, and they stated the purpose of 
their meeting. Tlie ma.ster mecluinlc at that time, on gathering the pui’iiose 
of their meeting from the chairman, said, “ I do not see the necessity of meeting 
such a committee as this, hut to*you, as chairman, I Avill say that we will take 
this matter up.” And at that time tlid*e was a very permanent remedy ef- 
fected — a more permanent remedy eff^'cted than ever before. 'There had been 
additional cars wliich we asked for nttachod to that train and they were jiever 
taken off, as they had been in (he i>ast. In the past they would jiist put "a car 
or two on for a short time and later on they wculd he cut off. But to my 
knowledge that effected wliat you might call a permanent remedy for that evil. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed and state any otlier Instances. 

Mr. Malloy. Thank yon. Later tliaii that, beginning in 1010, there was a 
committee before the siiperinteudent of motive power to aiTjust grievances, and 
this committee, after having about flnlsheil thoir work — it was mentioned in- 
formally something about the wage rate, which had been loft over 1909. 

The answer by the superintendent was that nuless some new source of revenue 
was foniid by the company that he did not believe that any wage Increase 
would be given on the system. And he made mention of the fact that this 
freight rate would have something to <lo with It. hh-om that time on this 
freight-rate agitation grew, until, to my rwfllection, about the latter part of 
April or early In May, the general foreman of the Burnside shop, who was a 
machinist with a withdrawal card, came to a machinists’ meeting and asked 
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the privilege of speaking to the members on that question. The sentiment 
seemed to be very much in favor of doing something on it, the men feeling 
that the pro8i)erity of the company would be in a large measure their pros- 
perity later, and having in mind what had been said to their committee at this 
meeting in January, why, they decided that they would take part in it. The 
sentiment was very much in that way. 

Now, I do not remember whether any official action was taken at the meet- 
ing, but nevertheless it was understood that there would be no objection to 
its being taken up. So It went on until later the compainr told the men in the 
different departments that if they would go into the office, or different places 
assigned to them, they could write letters to the governor of the State of Illi- 
nois urging him to assist — urging him to use his influence in the direction of 
an increase in this freight rate on coal. Whether they felt that was not doing 
all they could or not, the question was again urged that a committee might be 
a good thing, and when the matter was talked to the machinists, why, the 
iiijichinlsts snid if such a question came up that it was their desire that their 
own usual committee that handled these conferences with the company would 
be the committee to handle this. I hapix'ned to be on that committee and we 
^\*ellt to Gov. Deueen, and there were 27 and it may be up to 30 representing 
all of the different departments, and the governor met us and we had oiir 
conference with him and told him our business. We told him we felt that the 
matter would mean some measure of increase to us, and he assured us that 
he would take under consideration what we had placed Ixffore him. Tie did 
not make any declaration as to what he would do. That was on May 26, 1910, 
to the best of my recollection. 

Just one month later the inachlnLsts’ committee, after having a request In 
for a conference, they were taken into conference, and prior to their being 
taken in, In the meantime, between the time they were lirst in In January 
talking over that question, up to that time the carmen had been taken In early 
in May, and this agreement that Air Markham submitted, this low rate, ranging 
from a quarter of a cent upward, was at that time given to the carmen. A 
little later tlie boiler inalo'rs’ committee went in, aial ixvause of the low rate 
and hard bargain tlint was driven with the car workers the boiler makers 
w<‘re almost compelled to accept a proix)rtiona to rate, and the boilm* makers 
got a l-cent rate in Chicago and a 2-cent rate at other points on the system. 

At our c'onference on the 26th of .Tanuar>% this was the first conference that 
our committee had had under the mlmiitistration of Air. Alurkharn, and I just 
want to make this statement at this time, that what Air. Markham said about 
the fair treatment of the comitany, that all hnpiienod prior to his administra- 
tion, that fail* treatment. This one conference that we had was really the 
only wage conference that we had in Air. Markham’,s administration; and the 
niachini.sts were given a 1 to 2 cent Increase. Regardless of their talk of fair 
treatment it left them 1 or 2 cents behind the jirevailing rate in this territory; 
it left them 1 or 2 cents beidiid the prevailing rate in some other territory and 
a.s much as 8 cents in otJiei: territory, I will say this, that in a few different 
l)laees, where there were a small number of men employed, that the rate which 
they gave was a little higher than that prevailing in that territory, paid by 
other road.s. But as a general jiroposition the rate was a low rate for the 
largest number of men. becaii.se the large shops were afR*cted by this reduced 
rate. ' 

Commissioner Lexnon. When you spea.’: of 2 cents, that Is the raise giveu 
o^er the previous schedule. 

x\Ir. Malloy. Yes.< 

< Commissioner Lenxon. By* the hour? 

Air. Malloy. Yea 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Malloy. After that committee was In a matter of two hours this 2 cents 
had already been ofl^ered. The committee stayed here for a matter of five 
weeks, or perhaps a few days longer, trying to better that increase, but because 
of the two- agreements signwl ahead of tlnan they were almost compelled to 
accept that which had l>een signed up for by the other crafts. Our committee 
did not sign up then; It signed up agreements back in 1909, and It was then 
that the nine-hour day was given and then is when the wage rate first came 
up, and in negotiating that It was really a mutter of nine months before that 
conference was finally completed. All these other instances took place in the 
meantime — this coal rate, and so forth. And concluding on that coal-rate propo- 
sition. When our committee was finally given this 2 cents and reported back to 
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the men, why, naturally, in checking where they had taken so much interest in 
t^ing to do all they could to make It possible to have a better rate and g(‘t 
all they could and do all they could for the company, with the belief that they 
were really acting In their own Interests and all that, why, considerable dis- 
satisfaction started right away, and those who had opjiosed going to the gov- 
ernor pointed out to us and said, “ There Is all you got out of It ; these ra il- 
roads who did not Interest themselves at all, they are able to give more 
money.” And from that time on the agitation was stronger than ever to take 
the matter up as a federated committee, because if it was a good thing for 
the company for us to act in that way, it would be n good thing for us to act 
in our own Interests. 

Then anoth(3r thing that took place: We also — I urged — was the electrifica- 
tion of the Chicago terminals. When that agitation was up it was under the 
administration of Mayor Busse. The company had the men on the job to take 
the necessary preliminary steps to organize meetings, and so forth, and they sug- 
gested different times to meet and talk to the men. They suggested meeting 
them after working hours. Tliat did not seem very practicable, because of the 
fact they went in so many different directions and had so many means of trans- 
portation. So the company finally sot on having a meeting in tlie shop during 
shop hours, and we met, and the meeting, as I recall, was h(‘ld about tfi.30 in 
the morning, and every man In any department was allowed to go to the meet- 
ing. The speaker at that meeting urged the men to come down here to the 
city hall and to go in large numbers, and that same thing was done by the 
other railroads — ^to go in large riuml)ers, and if possible to go down and crowd 
the council chamber so that no one else could get in. I was down there; I 
liJippened to go early enough to get in, and I was greatly surprised; when you 
speak about the press and the influence of the press, my best recollection Is 
that the press of the city was in favor of electrification, but when wo came 
down to the council meeting and this question came up the alderman of the 
first ward was the man favoring the railroad company; it was not the press. 

Well, those instances naturally led the meu to believe that they could accom- 
plish better things by being together than by being .separate, atid althoiigli tiu> 
company talked to ns machinists and told us what fine fellows we were and 
that we ought not to affiliate with the carmen and all that Just prior to the 
strike, why, at that time they were anxious for us to sit in the council cham- 
ber with the carmen or t^nyone else in order to crowd it; it didn’t make much 
difference. It was niuch like the agedimit after September :^(); it was not a 
question then of who, but it was a question of necessity to got them. 

Then right during the time tliat this federation was l)eing developed by the 
men, the company started in and tliey <iid violate ngrooments. Wo took tills 
question up from the standpoint of the violation of tlie agreemeuts, this hospi- 
tal question, and we had never had a liospital question at any other place on 
the system but at Paducah. The men wore not a.sked as to whether they wanted 
a hospital or whether they did not want the hospital. Tt was jn.st simply a 
question of a petition being iilaced before you and being asked as to whether 
jou were in favor of it or not. Well, when the petition was passed around at 
our shop, which was one of the big ones of the system, the petition had quite a 
large number of names on the si<le of thosib op[>osing it and very few on the 
other side. Then the local fefleration took that question up and protested 
against it and said tliat they did not belJeve the matter had can-ied. Now, the 
company prepared and put forth this i^tition. The company counted the result 
of the petition and announced that the thing had carried by a gi’out majority. 

When the men protested against this the protest finally i,>ecame so vigorous 
that a federated committee from this point was at^east admitted by Mr. Park. 
Tliey talked over this question of a hospital. I was not a member of tliat 
committee, but to my recollection they were told that this hospital proposition 
could not be a success unless It had tlie full membership of the employees from 
all the departments. They wanted some federation there? And the man that 
was opposed to the federation wuis usually a man that had to deal a wlioli^ 
lot with the foreman, and they were trying to convince him how g4>^l it was 
and how just it was in some cases to talk tliese questions with them. 

The same thing happened wdien the federation was being developeii by the 
men. The company ofllclals all over the system, I am told, and I am sure 
they came to me, I know I was told what a bad thing it was for me and the 
rest of my associates, the machinists, to aftillnte with the carmen, and that the 
large number of carmen on the system would outvote the rest of us fine me- 
chanics on any question that would come up. Now, In connection with that, I 
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just want to say their fears were not Justified, because of the fact we would 
vote ou these questions singly in our own organization, and our own organization 
would then have just one vote on the question. The carmen tlien would have 
the same thing, just one vote on the question, regardless of the number that 
tliey had, and so that their fears wore not justified in that connection. 

Now, another instance I want to give you about their fears not being justified. 
In 1909 when the committee was up, it was 1909 that they got this 9-hour day, 
the fear of the company in gi-anting the 9-hoiir day was that it was going to 
be quite expensive, quite an expensive thing from the st*>ndpoint of the over- 
time, that it would shorten the day and thereby cause them to pay overtime 
for tlie tenth hour, which they did not have to do in the past. That was in 
September that that was settled. In January, when our committee was up, 
some of the complaints were too many men being worked overtime, and the 
ofiicials of the company submitted evidence there to show us and told ua 
plainly tliat there had been less overtime worktxl in our deijartment in the last 
three months than had ever been in any three months time over the entire 
system — that is, by our craft — which went to show that we worked less overtime 
under a 9-hour day than we formerly had with the 10-hour day, which showed 
plainly that their fears were not justiflcxl. It showed that just simply by a 
matter of management and other things taken into consideration they could 
cut these things out. Their fears if not entirely eliminated would be greatly 
minimized. 

So those things are the most flagrant things I see in connection with the way 
that they developed this thing, or rather developtHl their opposition to it, 
opi>osed the hospital question from the standpoint that it was a violation of our 
agreements ; that our agreement called for a wage rjite, our agreement called 
for a 30-day conference in order to change this rate, and the company did not 
submit any 30 days’ notice on this hospital proposition; that the company just 
simply put out these petitions and by mutual agreement anyone that would 
sign the petition would become a member of this hospital assodation ; all new 
men that would come into their service would be compelled to join tlie hospital 
association, he compelled to undergo a doctor’s examination, and because of the 
features in connection with that we always believed that the doctor had a 
large latitude there for graft, and because of that fact we did not care to 
enter into the pr(»position. We know that the doctor hpd at some times issue<l 
orders and almost compelled the men to appear at his oflice and be vaccinated, 
and a man that would not comply with the notice, it might take four or five 
we<^ks until that time would have been past and finally they csime up with a 
little slip and handed it to you, telling you to appear at the doctor’s office, to 
go to the doctor’s oflice to be vaccinated. And if you were not vaccinated at 
some time he would want to know then for sure, and lie would try to Impose 
upon you the necessity of getting vaccinated, but if you had been vaccinated at 
some time prior he would always be insistent enough to have yon show him 
the scar; he would not take your word for it. The doctor was pjiid 25 cents 
for each vaccination, and yo*a take it in a shop like lUirnsIdo, where 2,800 men 
were working, it is easy to see how a general rule like that would bring over 
$700 revenue in about as many weeks, about seven weeks, to a doetor. And it 
was for that that we opiKised this liospitai proposition — that it just opened up 
a new field of gi-aft. It just made it hro^uler. In addition to it l)(‘ing a violation 
of our contract from tlie 30-day-notice standpoint; Ihei'o liad been no notice 
given. There was no conference hehl. Ifr was just simply put up to the men 
on petition, and it was left to them and if tliey mutually decided to do a 
thing, all right, and those that did not tliey could work and all now men com- 
ing into the service would be'^compelled to join that hospital association. 

Chairman* Walsh. Do you have any particular information, Mr. Malloy, with 
respect to the instance of alleged violation of tlie 39-day notice, particularly the 
notice calling the strike in 1911? ^ 

Mr. Malloy. Well, as soon as that question was brought up the general chair- 
man or business agent of the machinists consulted with me. I was what we call 
district swietary. And wo wrote out a notice that would cover the machinists 
of the system, and in our oiilnloii it would cover our agreement ; would cover 
that which the company asked for; and told them that when we met, Inasmuch 
as this question had been brought up, when we met we hoped to meet with all 
the other crafts in a federated body; and as far as I know that notice was con- 
veyed to the company. I was not general chairman then. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. You say, so far as you know; what Is your Infomation, 
either directly or indirectly, on that subject? 
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Mr. Malloy. Well, I am inclined to believe tliat it was given to them. 

Chalnnan W'alsu. Have you any foundation for your belief or information, 
cither by hearsay or otherwise, that that was given them? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes; hearsay of the general chairman at that time, and my con- 
fidence in him at that time to convey it. 

Chairman Walsh. AVho was the general chairman? 

Afr. Malloy. lie was H. S. Kieley, at Paducah. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the attitude of the Chicago ix)lice department to- 
ward the strikers? 

Mr. AIalloy. Well, at the very beginning of the strike, the morning of Septem- 
ber 30, when the men wjilked out, there were from 100 to 200 of Chicago police 
lined up at the gates out here at this Chicago shop, and to me it seemed that 
crowd of such a number of them out there was to intimidate. Things that oc- 
curred following after that would justify that belief that they were there to 
intimidate. 

In the early days of the strike two or three Pullman cars were backed Into the 
yards and placed as close to the shop gate as iM>ssible. I understand that these 
I>olIce were kept in those cars inside the Illinois property, and that they were 
fed at their commissary. Their attitude from that time on was rather against 
our men. They would pick them up on almost anything. They would claim 
violation of injunction, and so fortli. We liad pcrliaps GO to 70 OilTorent cases 
tried hero in Chicago, and out of those GO or 70 cases, to my knowledge, there 
was about one that a fine of ^10 was imposed upon, because he seemed to be a 
little better marksman in throwing brickb.ats than the other fellow was. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretsou would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner GarretsoI^. When this commilleo went to Springfield, you were 
allowed time and expenses? 

Air. AIalloy. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. When the company jnado up that committee, was 
it made up collectively from all the shop crafts? 

Air. AIalloy. Oh, yes; every department. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were willing, then, 1o idilize the collective 
l)Owc*r of their employees legislatively for their own benefit and their municipal 
question also? 

Air. AIailoy. Exactly so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Rut lliey wine ready to S|>end millions 1o keep from 
doing that, that SJime power on your o^yu liebnlf? 

Air. AIalloy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Mr. AIat.loy. I will say, since you state about millions, we were advised 
tliat oil this oloetriflcation proposition that to electrify their terminals it would 
have cost them eighteen millions; and in order to save eighteen millions they 
would use us, but they would spend eighteen millions to tight on this federation. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other statement that you desire to make 
about which you have not been interrogated, Air, Mulloy? 

Air. AIalloy. Y’’es; I would just nuike this statement in connection with the 
30-day proposition ; 

That Air. Alarkham the other duy made the statement here that ho holleved 
that if they could hove met wWh the ditTerent crafts that they could have 
convinced them that they had violated tl^ir 30-day agreement. 

Now, what has been submitted bero showing the company’s position in con- 
nection with that, I believe it was ail orought in from a federated standpoint. 
That from tlie time this first conference was asked, first communication passeil, 
down until the time that Air. Barnuiu issued the circular,*^ that the circular 
was issued In the nature of a federated circular, Itnd the company never did 
.serve the 30-day notice on us saying tiiat tliey dosireil to change the time to 
the old agreement. If they had done so, the chances are that they would have 
got that opportunity to try and convince us in* our differo*it crafts; but, as I 
understand it, they never presented any notice to us saying that they desired 
to meet us to discuss any one rule of that contract, but they simply Qut them 
all together and sent tliem out together, and to nil different crafts* that were 
alRliated with this federation. 

Commissioner Atshton. Commissioner G.arrctson raised the question about 
this committee that went to Springfield and asked If the company made up 
the committee. 

That was not the fact, the company di<l not nominate who went on the com- 
mittee, did they? 

38810®— S. Doc. 415, 64-l--vol 10 51 
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Mr. Malloy. Well, as far as we were concerned, the machinists, they did 
not nominate, because we did not let them. 

Commissioner Aishton. They did not, as far as you know, with any other? 

Mr. Malloy. They went to those they wanted. 

Commissioner Aishton. As a matter of fact, the employees were as vitally 
interested as the company in seeing that revenue was secured and all that kind 
of thing, were they not? Ordinarily it is to the Interest of the employee and 
to the Interest of the company, they lie together in a matter of that kind? 

ISfr. Mai.lov. From that standpoint, yes; that was the standpoint the men 
entered into that matter. i 

Commissioner Aishton. It is a mutual affair? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes. 

C/omniissioner Aishton. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Malloy. I might add to that, that that opinion was rudely shattered 
after our conference and the small amount of wages that were expeudeil by 
by way of increase. 

Commissioner Aishton. I understand that. 

(Jhainnan Walsh. That is all; thank you. You may be excused. 

Mr. Alontgomery. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HUGH MONTGOMERY. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, please? 

IMi*. Montgomeky. Hugh Montgomery. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Montgomeky. I reside in McComb, Miss. 

Chairman Walsh. McComb, Miss.? 

I\Ir. Montgomery. Yes. 

Clmiruian Walsh. How long liave you resided in McComb, Miss. 

.Mj’. iMontgomery. About 33 years. 

(Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state what your business has been 
during that time? 

Mr. Montgomery. I have been working for the Illinois Central 28 years of 
that time. I have worked 28 consecutive years up until September, 1011, 
when tlie strike was declared. I was on tiie pay roll then. I was off sick, 
Jiowever, and had been for a month, but I was supposed to bo employed by tins 
company at that time. , 

Chairman Walsh. In what department were you employed, Mr. Montgomery? 

.Mr. Montgomery. I was in the car dei)artment. 

('hairman Walsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. MoNTGOifERY. As what is termed car carpenter. 

t3iairman Walsh. How long have you followed that particular line? 

Mr. Montgomery. I had followed that particular line about 18 years, 

Clmirman Walsh. What was your rate of pay per hour at the time the 
strike was called? 

Mr. Montgomery. Twenty^six cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was your monthly wage just prior to the strike? 

Mr, Montgomery, Well, about an average of .$.55, I tliink, something like 
that; about an average of that; perhaps a little less. 

f3niirman Walsh. Are you a married man or a single man? 

:Mr. Montgomery. I have a family. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the avei^age wage of the men In the car de- 
laij’tmcnt in your shop? 

Mr. Montgomery^. Why, for the last few years back I think it is about 181 
c(‘nt.s an hour. Prior to that, ever since I had been working for the company, 
they had what they called a flat rate. Every man that worked In the car de- 
partment, that Is, as a car repairer, got 16^ cents an hour. A few years ago 
tliey changed that plan and adopfed what they call the scale system. Then they 
paid a man what he was worth. I do not know exactly how they came to do 
it, but at any rate some of the men got 171 cents; others 18i and up a.s high 
as 22i. i ‘think the general average has been from that time on until now 
about 18^ cents ah hour, .some more and some less, brings the average to 
n))out, I think, 18^ cents per hour. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the average number of men In ordinary times 
at work In the car department in your shop? 

Mr. Montgomery. We had, I think It was some 400 men on the last roll in 
tlie car department. 
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Chairman Walsh. How were those men with reference to being married or 
single or having a family or not having a family? 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, the majority of them were men with families. 

Chairman Walsh. What would be the average monthly wage of those men, 
would you say ; getting 18^ cents an hour? 

Mr. Montgomeby. About $37 to $40. 

Chairman Walsh. Thirty-seven to forty dollars a month? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many men were working, would you say, approxi- 
mately, at that wage? 

]\rr. Montgomery. Well, there were approximately, I suppose, 31X). 

C’iialrman Walsh. From your personal knowldege of the men in the car de- 
I)artment who were married and working for 18 cents an hour, can you give 
the commission an idea, a concise idea of their standard of living, what sort 
of homes they had, what sort of food they ate, wliat sort of clotlios they 
Avore, and all about it? 

]Mr. Montgomeuy. Mi*. Chairman, as a matter of fact, the buildings, i^early all 
of the buildings in that town that are for rent are just common, wliat we term 
box-house buildings, you know. They are a very ordinary class of buildings, 
and that kind of building, all those men that work in the car department with 
a few exceptions live in tliat kind. Of course, we have, as witli all other 
classes, some of them wl)o ai‘o betU^r managers and can get along on less and 
have better surroundings than others; but tlie majority of them are men who 
rented these box-houses at from $7 to $10 a montli. Of eoiirso, tiieir manner 
of living was very ptK)r, with what they had to buy being so very higli and 
tlieir having so little money with which to buy; lienee they lived principally on 
l)r('ad and bacon, Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes and a great deal of sirup 
Avhich is raised around in tliat section of the country ; tliey make a gtxxl deal of 
simp, cane sirup, wiiich is very clieap. They Just had simply the absolute ne- 
cessities of life without any of the luxuries. 

Chairman Walsh. And liow about clothing? 

Mr. ]\loxTGOMEHY. Well, about on a par with what tliey eat — f>rdinary 
clothing, just very ordinary dialling. 

(dudrinan Walsh. Arc the iieople all while or are part of them colore<l? 

I\[r. Montgomery. The car repairers were; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wc.re what, wliite people? 

Mr. [Montgomery. Yes. 

(’liairinaii Wai.sh. To g(?t some general idea now about tlie living conilitions 
down there I would like you to tell us furllier. You say that during all these 
y(‘ars, down toward the last f(‘\v years at any i*ale, you averaged about $55 u 
month? 

]\rr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Had you had a family? 

INIr. Montgomery. How is that? 

Cliairman Walsh. How is that reference to adequacy of wage for a man to 
raise a family on in tliat nelghborliood? • 

Mr. Montgomery. At the time 1 was raising my family — I had a small 
family, I had only two in my family, two soils — and wlille I was raising them 
I Avjis getting 16^ cents an liowr. By the time I got to where I got 20 ceiit.s 
tin liour my boys wore grown uml Avorkiug in the shops themselves. Of course, 
I could get along better than a man Xhat had a lot of small children, little 
boys and girls coming up that he liad to clothe and fee<l and all that sort of 
thing. I owned my home. But it so liapiieued that Avlien I went to McComb 
I bad some property, had some land. I sold tliat and ‘bought a home in 
McOonib, That enabled me, not leaving to pay fent Avhlle I was raising my 
children on this 16i cents an hour, although it took my monthly wage — my 
monthly wage would average about $34 a month for about IS years — no not 
that long — about 16 years my Avages aA’eragedYibout $34 mouth. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the AAork lalwrious; AA^as the work hard? 

Mr. Montgomery. Why, not necessarily. 

Chairman Walsh. The general character of it? * 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, the general character of it was repairing cars in 
that day and time. I was a car repairer then. Then during the first few 
years I worked with the company, of course, it was comparatively hard work ; 
yes, sir. A good deal of It was just all I could possibly do, becau,se I ncA'er 
AA’as so very stout — for instauce, handling car wheels where you have to change 
wheels on the cars. 
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Chairman Walsh. What are yon doing now? 

Mr. Montgomery. I am not doing anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been cut ever since the strike? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You mentioned about owning your own home? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You live In McComb? 

Mr. ^Montgomery. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Are there other employees there that own their homes? 

]Mr. Montgomery. Yes; employees, a few; yes. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of them leave or are they all still there? 

Mr. Montgomery. They have all left there, hardly one there. I do not know 
of but one other man that owns his home In McComb when the strike com- 
menced that is there to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. How many home owners would you say — you say a few 
there — could you approximate — give us the number aiiy more specifically than 
that? 

Mr. Montgomery. Why, there was a good many of the blacksmiths, ma- 
chinists, that owned homes there. I suppose there w’ore perhaps a hundred 
men that owned their homes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you say there are only one or two of those ineii 
left there? 

Mr. Montgomery. I don’t think tlu're is but one other besides myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were they that had their homes paid for, or were 
they like ordinary persons in various processes of paying for them? 

Mr. Montgomery. They w’ere then in various processes of payment. There 
were very few of them that had their homes paid for. Some of them did and 
have since sold them. A great many of the men that had their homes paid for 
at the inception of the strike have since sold them, having title vested within 
themselves they could sell them and get some money for them. A gi-eat many 
of them have done that ; others have simply lost what they had paid on them. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you join a union? 

Mr. Montgomery. When did I? 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you join a union? 

Mr. INfoNTGOMERY. Why, because it was considered to be the thing to do. 
Every other workingman in that w^hole town and in thnt sliop belonged to the 
union ; and for the purix>se of getting protection — getting more w^ages. Other- 
wise I W'ould perhaps be working for 10} cents to-day, or as least wiien I did 
quit. I joined the union to get the protection that the unions give to the 
workingmen. That is wdiy. 

Chairman Walsh. W’^ere you in ^McComb at the time of the riot there? 

Mr. MONTGOlfERY. Ycs. 

Chairman Walsh. I wi.sh you w^ould give a brief dc'seription of that for our 
record. You were right on the ground, were you? 

Mr. Montgomery, Yes; I wms right on the ground. I w’ns the man that was 
struck. The first intimatioiCtliat we had of those people in the car w'as from 
Winona, Miss., a distance of 200 miles above McComb. They wiretl from Wi- 
nona to gentlemen In McComb that there were a certain lot of men In a coach 
coming south, coming to McComb, and cutting irp very badly along the route; 
that when this train had stopped therq they had gone out and looted a res- 
taurant and several other places ; and ns they came on down the line we were 
getting messages from every town nearly llbout these fellows and the conduct 
they were carrying on, and when they got to a little towm 3 miles north of 
McComb, called Summit, it is^not admissible to toll you tlie conduct that these 
people carried on there. 

These things were wired on ahead ; In conseriuence of which by the time they 
arrived at McComb the citizenslilp was very much ineense<l at the insults that 
had been offered to women all al(hig the line. As they approached McComb — 

I will say further right here the way I came to be in the crowd. A day pre- 
vious to thpt a writ of Injunction had been served upon us — upon the strikers — 
and the coni^any had had a wire stretched along the right of way. Well, I 
had a son that w\as a young fellow^ — he was a machinist, a young fellow — and 
there were quite a number just like him that were thoughtless; and I knew 
that unless I or some one else was along to keep constantly reminding them of 
tlie fact, they were liable to get over Into that wire on the right of way. And 
wo had a Unlterl States marshal there and I knew what the constxiuences would 
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be if they got over there, aud lienee I was along just to keep them off, from 
violating the Injunction. 

When this coach came into M«?Comb there was a great crowd of ns that was 
standing on the little embankment — an elevateil embankment which brought 
ns up just about on a level with the coach windows. We were scattered along 
there, men, women, and children, along as they came in ; and as it came down 
and got just opposite to where the crowd was standing the windows of the 
coach went up as by automatically, and they — they just threw out these rocks. 
Tliey had a barrel — they had stopped a mile above McComb where the company 
had been doing some concrete work, and got up a barrel of these rocks. And 
they fired them into the crowd, and shot two or three shots from a gun and 
shot into one man’s automobile. One of the first stones hit me right above the 
eye [indicating] and put me out of business — for awhile, at any rate. 

Well, as I have just told you, I have betm a citizen of McComb for thirty- 
odd years. I think you will believe me when I tell you that — I do not say 
this boastfully — but every man, woman, and child in McComb is my friend. 
And wiien in connection wdth the conduct that these men had been carrying 
on in their course down to McComb, and the fact connected with it that they 
hud throw’n out and struck and, as they supposed, killed me — the story went 
out all over the country just that quick that Alontgomery was killed. And 
they ran the coach Into this shop yard. In the meantime tliey had built a wall 
around there. Tliey ran tlie coach into the sliop yard and on down through, 
and as it came out on the south side of tlie shop yards the men had — the citi- 
zens had gathered together, and as the coach pulh'd out of the shop yards some 
fellows in the coach fired guns and shot one of the men’s fingers off, and then 
the shooting commenced. They shot the coach to pieces. They said there w^ere 
21 men killed in it. I don’t know wdiether there was 21 or none. I have never 
been able to ascertain as to the facts of the case. 

Chairman Walsh. You say 21 were killed, on this car or train? 

]\Ir. MoNTGOMEI4Y^ That was the report; I* don’t know'. But that is the fact 
of the case, that the citizenship of McComb had been so incenseil from these 
wires that had been coming down the line, and then the climax of shooting into 
the crowd and striking and knocking mo down — as I said I have been a citizen 
of McComb for 30 .years, thirty-odd years, and no man has ever had any charge 
against me for anything. 

Chairman Walsh, llovj much oC a populali(»n has McComl), Mr. Montgomery? • 

Mr. Montgomoy, Well, it lias about, 0,000. 

Chairman W’alsii. Nine thousand? 

Mr. Montgomery. They claimed 10,000. You will see on the big electric 
sign as you go into the city, “Ten thousand population.” lint I think that is 
exaggerated a little. I had access to the tax collector’s hooks here a few weeks 
ago, and y,(XK) is about the correct population. 

Chaii’man Walsh. Is tliere any other large industry in the city except the 
railway interests? 

Mr. Montgomery. No, sir. No, sir; tlure is nothing else there at all; that 
is, to amount to anything. • 

Chairman Walsh. IVhat is tlie total number of oinployeos that were engagetl 
in the shop at the time the strike began? 

Mr. Montgomery. Why, someUiing over 800, I think it was. 

Chairman Waj.sh. How many of thoS|^ have left the city of Mct ’onib? 

Mr. MoNTGOMEKY^ Why, I could not te'd you; nearly all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Practically all ol them? 

Mr. Montgomery. Y"es; practically all of them. I do not think there is 10; 

I don’t think there is 10 left there. ' 

Chairman AValsh. At this point, ;Mr. MontgomA'y, we will adjourn until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. AVill you please resume the stand at that time? There 
may ho a few more questions. 

(Thereupon, at 12,30 o’clock, a recess was taken until o’cUxk p. m.) 

AFTER REi’ESS — 2 1». M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HUGH MONTGOMERY— Continued. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Mr. Montgomery, wall you please resume the stand. 
Our chairman is aw'ay on account of n funeral. I think tlie direct examination 
has closed ; unless you desire to submit something that j^ou have not yet sub- 
mitted you may be excused. 
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Mr. Montoomeby. I have this one particular thins that I would like to call 
yoiij* attention to, Mr. Chairman. In Mr. Markham’s statement — he read us, 
in Ids statement before this commission, something with reference to the arrests 
iliut had been made along on the track, on the Illinois Central, in the strike 
zone. I wish to say to this commission that I had a son that was among that 
lumiber. At McComb there was a number of our people that were arrested and 
hiked out to Jackson, Miss., to the Federal court, without giving them any 
(•hunc*e whatever to make any preparation at all. My son was accused of hav- 
ing struck a strike breaker that was at least three-quarters of a mile from my 
ri'sitleiice. We proved conclusively by quite a number of \\ itnesses who happened 
to lx> at my home that tlds boy was at my house for an hour previous and for 
an liour and a half subsequent to the time the man w^as said to have betai 
stiuck ; but, notwithstanding that fact, he was sentenced to 90 days in prison 
and tine<I $100, and was conlined in the Jackson, Miss., jail. He was put in 
jail and kept there 45 day.s, and the line was remitted and he was turned loose. 

Now, 1 want to say to you gentlemen that I was in the Southern Army. We 
fought them for a principle that we then thought was right. I have been 
(ujguged in that same kind of a fight for a principle during this controversy 
with the railroad company. 

While, as I said this morning, a good many of the years of my life have been 
spent in the service of the Illinois Central Co. at tlie small salary of lOi cents 
per liour, hence you can readily see that I have hail no opportunity to educate 
my children and maintain tliem as ought to be done with w'hite people. How- 
ever, there is no man, except in that one instance, that can point to a single 
solitary thing in the life of either one of my family wliere they have been 
accused of any crime or been arrested for anything in this w'oi’ld except that 
one particular thing. 

Tlio iiolicy of the company seems to have been to arrest our i)eoi)le and carry 
them off to Jackson, Miss., in order to make it cost us as much money as 
possible, knowing that w'us the quickest way to wipe us out— to clean us of 
what little finances w’e did have. They took these people — there was no charge ; 
.some of them had no charge preferred against them at all; they were arrested 
by United States marshals— and carried them to Jackson, and kept them 
tliere for u few days, 30 days some of them, and then released them and the 
fines were remitt(‘(l. So tliat is about the extent of that thing. 

. There is no charge anywhere in tiio records of pur country down there 
u here any of my peoiile have ever bi?en cliarged with any crime whatever, and 
I Just wish to iinpri^ss upon you gimtlemeu the fact that while we are poor 
j^eople of necessity, yet, at the same time, we are honast ix*opJe, and we try 
and do to our utmost. JMy endeavor has been always, since the inception of this 
strike, and I have adv<x*ated and pleadeii on every occasion to ki^ep wuthin 
the limits of the law', because 1 knew very well whenijvor vve come counter 
to the United Slates courts then we were in for it; hen^e, I have done every- 
thing in my power to keep dow'ii anything of a lawdoss character. 

I do not think of anything else. 

Acting Chairman Lennonu Will you kindly, in a brief way, tell us about the 
school facilities? 

Mr. IMontgomeuy. Tlie scliool fayjlitles in the last few years — for the last 
five years at McCoralj — they are rather above Jhe average; they have a good 
.system of public schools now', but pri^or to that the school system was very 
inferior. 

Acting Chairman Lennox. In conneetton with the riot that t(X)k place — 
calledka riot, anyway — you w'ere there on tills bank you have described — along 
where the train ran— some little time before the train came In? 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, iib; I suppose not exceeding 10 minutes — 5 or 10 
minutes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Did you hear anything there among the men as 
to a prior arrangement to attack* this train or these strike breakers? 

Mr. Montgomery. No, sir; there could not have been anything of that kind, 
I don’t think, from the fact that it was generally known, as I stated this 
morning, we had been wired this morning from different points along 
the line that they were approaching McCorab; and the evening this occurreil 
was an exceedingly warm evening, and the men were out In their shirt 
sleeves, and they had— no; I am confident there was not a thing on earth 
among them with which to commit a crime or with which to fight I am con- 
fiilent that I had a little umbrella In my hand, am! I think that Is about as 
dangerous a weapon as there was in the whole crowd. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. That is all, Mr. Montgomery. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just a moment, Mr. Montgomery. Who were these 
wii*es sent by that you received? 

Mr. Montgomery. Sent from Winona by — I can’t think of the names of the 
f»eople. There was a merchant 

(Commissioner Aishton. Telegrams, were they? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes ; from Winona it was a telegram, and from Summit a 
telephone call. I can’t tell by whom; but I can tell you to wliom they were 
sent. They were sent to Dr. O. B. Quinn. He is president and general manager 
of the First Nntiom.1 Bank of McCComb. He is one of the most in’orninent 
men in the whole southwestern Mississippi, known to everybody — Dr. O. B. 
(Jiiinn. TJiese nie.s.sages came to liim, and he told them to me and to other.s 
that wore there at the bank. That is the reason the crowd collected along 
tliere, just merely more through curiosity than anything else. As to the i)ur- 
pose of raising a riot or anytliing of that sort, there couldn’t have been any- 
thing of that sort ; because, if there had, they certainly would have made some 
preparation for it. 

Acting Chairman I.knnon. Commissioner Ballard would ask a Question. 

Commissioner Ballari). In this repairing of cars, is it what might be calleil 
carpenter work — the use of ordinary carpenter’s tools? 

Mr. Montgomery. Y(‘s, sir. 

iVimmlssioner Ballard, Begular carpenter’s tools? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

(\>mmissioner Ballard. What do you s.ay you got per hour before that strike? 

Mr. Montgomery. I was getting 20 cents. 

C^ommissioner Ballard. Twenty-six cents an liour? 

. :\Ir. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Have you ever had as good a job since? 

Mr. Montgomery. I l»ave never Inul any at all, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. :Mr. Garretsori will inquire of you. 

(’ommissioner Gakretson. Most of those telegrams came from points where 
Uiere were no strikers? 

!Mr. IMontgomery. Yes, sir; no strikers. 

(!ommissi(mer Garrktson. Inlerdlvision i>oinl.s where there w»'n‘ jio em- 
ployees or strikers? 

l\!r. MoN'i'c.oMERY. Yi'i}, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Just sonte citizens? 

^Tr. ISloNTooMERY. Yos ; from tlui citiztms of Winona, a iiK'rchant there — I 
forget the name, hut some merehant in Winona. Nearly all those pooi)le along 
the line are aciiuainted with Dr. (}uinn, because he is a big man, a big man 
generally in that country, and evm’yixHly knows him. That is the reason tht^^e 
wires went to him. Some men in Winona — that is the place from which U\e 
tirst message came-r-sonai morcliaiit. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was about 200 miles a\vay? 

Mr. Monigomeky. Yes; about 200 miles nortli of McComb? 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is all. Y’^ou wii>be excused, Mr. Montgomery. 

Dr. L. C. Henley. 

TESTIMONY OF DR.'LL. C. HENLEY. 

Acting Cliairraan Lennon. Where do you llvti? 

Dr. llENLEY. 9320 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 

xVeting Chairman Lennon. You are a practicing physician and surgi^on? 

Dr. IIenley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. How long did you fict as surgeon for the Illinois 
Central Railroad? 

Dr. Henley. From June, 1806, until October 30, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Describe your (mties in a general way as surgeon 
of tlie company. 

Dr. Henley. Up until July, 1912, my duties were to take care of^all injured 
employees tliat were brouglit to my attention, and to have genertfi supervision 
of all things pertaining that would naturally come under the jurisdiction of 
the surgical department, and sanitary matters at the point calieil Burnshle. 
Subsequent to 1912, to take care, have charge of the injured and sick em- 
ployees at Burnside. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. What coinponsation did you have prior to 1912? 

Dr. Henley. $125 a month, with opiwrtunitles for outside work. That did 
not occupy all of my time. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. When the system of physical examination was in- 
troduced, did tliat fall under your charge? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And that createtl additional compensation to you? 

Dr. Henley. Well, no; I should have said in July, 1011, the hospital dei)art- 
ment starte<l, and then my salary was placed at $175. The examinations 
started in June, 1912, and there was no increase to the salary. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Will you describe what the examination was, how 
rigid an examination you made? 

Dr. Henley. The physical examination, the general physical examination. 
The applicant was, you might say, exjimined as to his general appearance, 
his pulse, his temperture, whether or not he was ruptured, varicose veins, or 
any gross evidence of specific trouble. If his pulse and temperature indicated 
heart lesions or lung lesions, we would go a little furtlier into the examination. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Were the dilfercnt examinations had by you for 
ditferent classes of employees? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; there was a different examination, more thorough exam- 
ination, for men of the transportation deimrtment, tliose who had to do with 
the dispatching of trains, the reading of signals, that was more rigid, re- 
quired a more thorougli examination as to vision and hearing. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. In making the examinations in the usual way, 
if you found a candidate untit for a certain i)osition, could you certify him 
to some other position he might bo fit for? 

Dr. Henley. Our examinations at Hurnsidc include<l only the shopmen and 
none of tlie tran.sportation men. They were cither accepted or rejected out- 
right. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. When did you leave the service of the company, 
or have you left? 

Dr. ITenf.ey. October fiO, 1913, my resignation wns effective. My jusigiui- 
fion was sent in the early part of Si'ptember. 

Acting (’hairmnn Lennon. Have you any idea of the number of exaniiiia- 
tions you would make in tbc course of a mouth during that siHHdlic period of 
time? r 

Dr. Henley. From June 3, 1912, to Octqher .30. 191.3. tlmt is Id months, there 
wei-e 9,4(K). 

Acting Chnirman Lennon. Please repeat that. 

Dr. Henley. Tlie examinations made between June .3, 1912, and Ocloher .30, 
1913, that is 3(5 jiionths, were 9,4(X). 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What fee was charged eacli one of tlu'se appli- 
cants? 

Dr. Hentj-:y. The first two months .$1 was chargcHl for each applicant, and 
subsetpient to lliat those who receiv(*d Cinnpensallon of .$50 i)er month or 
more were cliarged $1, Tlio?.e who r(‘ceived a compensation of less tlian $50 
wore charged 50 cents. 

Acting (Jhainnan Lennon. AVhat iHiderstanding, if you know, did the men 
liave as to the disposition of the.se fees? 

Dr. Henley. Their understanding was that it was to go to tlie examining 
surgeon. It was so stated on tlie top oi the aiipllcatlon whlcli they fille<l out 
and signed. They were so informed by tlfc employing otllcer. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Tlie examining surgeon then received the fe(‘s? 

Dr. IIknley. I did' not. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Well, do you know who did receive the fees? 

Dr. Henuoy. Why, a number of them ; I don’t know, to my personal knowl- 
edge. I un<lerstand that .surgeons throughout Illinois, except in Chicago, re- 
ceived them. Tliat wrs where tl?e largest number of men were eraployo<l-- 
iQ Chicago. 

Acting (’hairman Lennon. Did these fees go to the company in any way, 
directly or Indirect ly, that you know of? 

Dr. Henley, It wa.s deducted from the .salary, the first month’s salary of 
the employees by the company and by them turned over to the ho8pltal-d<^ 
partment fund. 

Ailing Chairman Lennon. Then It went, eventiudly, these fees, to the ho.s- 
pitul fund, as you understand it? 

l>r. Henley. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Cluiirman Lennon. C-onld you give us an idcii as to the cost of your 
department, including your salary — what would be the average cost to the 
company in cases of accident and sickness among Its employees? 

Dr. Henley. Why, I tabulated that some time ago, but I do not recall the 
exact munber of cases. It amounted, considering my salary and the salary 
of my assistants, and a fair estimate for the upkeep, less than 50 cents per 
case for cases treated by me or my assistants. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is there anything further in connection with tlu'se 
hospital services which would enlighten tlie commission on the management 
and control of the hospital system tiiat has not been called out by tlioso 
(piostions? 

Dr. Henley. I do not know of anything that would bi^ of interest to the 
commission. I do not know exactly what it Is tliat is d(‘sirod. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Wlio is tlie chicd* surgeon for the ccuiipany now? 

Dr. Henij<:y. Dr. G. G. Dowdall. 

Acting Cliairman I.ennon. Is he a residont of Chicago? 

Dr. HENiJiY. A resident of (Chicago. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Does the Illinois Central Co. liave surgeons in 
most of the principal cities am) towns in which tluar r(>ad operates? 

Dr. Henley. They have at all points, in all towns and cities. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do those surgeons at those towns outside of 
CHiicago receive tlie same comjKaisalion or fees that you rec(‘iv(Ml wlien you 
were acting here at the Biirnsiilo plant? 

Dr. Henley. No; tliat varie.s greatly according to tlie amount of work that 
is done at these iKiints, according to the amount for wliich, I presume, they 
can get a man. 

Commissioner O'Cki.NNEi.L. Just explain the attendance in sickness. I un- 
derstand that tlie (‘iiiployoes have the attenlion of the doctor In case of ordinary 
sickness? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; the employees themselves, not lludr familii's. A sick em- 
ployee has the attention of the company surgeon. 

(Vunmissionor O’Conneix. Through a protracted illness :it h<>nu‘? 

Dr. Henley. YT'S. 

( VanmissioiK'r O’Conneij.. Without cost? 

Dr. Henley. He pays 50 eents a inomh into the goneral hospital department 
fund. » 

Commissioner G’Connei.l. Meilical aUendame was given him as a memhor of 
the Iiosjiital association? 

Dr. Henley. Hosiiltal department ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. For the payment <»f the monthly fee? 

Dr. Henley. That was <lo<luet<Ml from his pay each month. 

C\unmissloiier OT’onnkll, In case of surgical operation, was there any addi- 
tional cost in any way? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir ; unles.s it Mas for some specific trouble or injury received 
ill fighting or some Infraction of the hnv. 

Cominissioiior O’Connell. If a Morkman Mas inHureil UM’ay from the shop 
accidentally in some May, Mould he receive the attention? 

Dr. Henley. He receives attention; yes. • 

(Commissioner 0'Connei,l, lle»Mouhl receive the attention? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; except as I sai<l, tbrougli some infraction of the hnv. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any Idea as to tlie proixuTion of tlie 
men passed upon for employmmit tluit Mere accepted by the company? 

Dr. Henixy. There M as a very small per cent, less tlian a fraction of 4 jx^r 
(cnt rejected at Burnside. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would they ho rejectefl if, for instance, they were 
troubled Mdth varicose veins? 

Dr. Hknlky^. If I rofiortiMl they Mere serious, had varicose veins, they Mould 
he rejected; that M’as left to my discretion, to accept or reject. 

Commissioner O’C^onnell. Would there he very many out of the nine tbon- 
suml and some lliat you examined, I think you said In 16 months? 

Dr. Henley. Y^es. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Would there he any jx^rceptihle percentage of that 
mimlu'r that M’ere not trouhletl in some May, by varicose veins? 

Dr. HENLhrv. Oh, yes; a very small per cent M^ere troubletl Mith varicose 
veins. 

<„\muuls.sloner O’CUonnell. A very small per cent? 
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Dr. Henley. Very small ; that is, where they are enlarged to such an extent 
to make them a detriment In any way. My instructions were to pass all raen 
unless their defects w^ere very serious. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you pass upon their hearing and eyesight? 

Dr. Henley. No; we did not do that at Burnside. That was only for the 
men who belonged to the transportation department, or who had to do with 
reading signals. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they had a finger or two fingers off? 

Dr. Henley, We were to make a note of those things In the paper, in the 
examination report. ** 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the matter of the acceptance or rejection, would 
that be left to the officials of the company, based upon your reports? 

l>r. Henley. Yes. 

(''omniissioner O’Connelu Either for or against? 

Dr. Henley. No; I marked them either accepted or rejected. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You marked them? 

I)r. Henley. Yes. I eltlier accepted them or rojecto<l them. But if there 
wei'o any that they wished to overrule, it would bo overrule by the cldef 
surgeon. 

(’oiiiinissioner O’Connell. Largely upon your recommendation^ tlien, they 
would secure employment? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; it wa.s entirely, I l)elieve, in no case at all tliat I was 
overruled. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say tiie per cent wa.s very small that you 
rejected ? 

Dr. Henley. Practically less tlian 1 per cent; very small. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In a general way, what would those rejections he, 
what would he the cause? 

Dr. Hknlp:y. I l)ellevo practically all for hernia, in whicli they refused to ob- 
tain a truss. I do not recall any other case just at present 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Were there any cn.sos with varicose veins? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; we had .some, but upon tlic applicant agreeing to obtain 
a support for them, elastic support, we leh them go through. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Trouble with the lungs? 

Dr. Henley. There were a few lung troiii)les. I Ix^liove we dhl have one 
case of very bad heart troiti)le that we rejected. My impression now is tliat 
we did, ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tuberculosis? 

Dr. Henley. Wo had some wliat you iniglit call mild cases, not advanced. 

Commissioner O’Connkli,. Would they be marked favorable or unfavorable? 

Dr. Henley Tiiey wore accejitiNl witii tbe iiote.s made as to tlieir condition. 

Conimissioner O’I’onnell. You say yon do not know wliero tlie difference In 
cost of operating your department and the difference of the money collech'il 
went to, other tlian it went to tlie association, tlie hospital as.sociatiou? 

Dr. Henley. I do not quite understand your question. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,.’' T lie money that is collecteil by the company, tliis 
dollar a month, or 50 cents, or 75 cents, as the case may he, that you say was 
turned into the ho.spital association? 

Dr. Henley. Hospital-department fund; yes,’ sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. And youi\ .salary and expeaseji came out of th.e 
hospital fund? ^ 

Dr. Henley. They came out of the general hospital fund. 

Coifimi.s.sioner O’^Jonnkll. AihI any balance that might be there over the cost 
of operating tlie department, remained in the liospltal fund? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And has that fund accumulateil? 

Dr. Henley. Why, I was infoj;med that quite a fund hmi accumnlate<l. 

Commissioner 0’C6nnell. Have you any idea as to the amount? 

Dr. Henley. Last fall I was infonneil by the chief clerk that it was about 
$400,000. . , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that apply to tlie entire system of the 
Illinois Central? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The $400,000? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many employees are supposed to t>o in that, 
all of them? 
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Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many would that be aproximately? 

Dr. Henley. I really could not tell you; I think about .sixty or seveuty 
thousand; that Is merely a rough estimate. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. And they are paying on an average of from 50 
cents to $1 a month? 

Dr. Henley. They are all paying 50 cents straight and have been since the 
hospital department started. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The income of that department is approximately 
.$25,000? 

Dr. Henley. I presume about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the dei>artment publish an annual slahnnent 
showing the receipts and expenditures? 

Dr. Henley. I have never se<‘n any or heard of one being issiicHl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are no publishe<l documents we could count 
upon that would give a .statement of the operating of tlic department, the 
receipts and expenditures? 

Dr. Henley. Not that I know of. 

(’oramissioner O’Connell. Is a report of any kind nuule to the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co.? 

Dr. Henley. I presume there is a report made to the railway company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Rut there is no j)ublished document about ii? 

Dr. Henley. None that I know of at all. 

CommiKSsioner O’Connell. Who is the cliief in charge of the whole sy.slcm of 
the medical dei)artnient? 

Dr. Henley. The clii('f surg(‘on, O. O. Dowdall. 

Commissioner O'Connell. His address is in the city here? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. And we could g<‘t from him jmy statement made in 
connection with this? 

Dr. Henley. I suj»pose so. 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. Comm i.ssi oner Ai.shtiui wishes to ask you a Ques- 
tion. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. Your work was centin(‘d to the Ibniiside sh()]>.s eii- 
tir(‘Iy, was it? 

Dr. Henley. Burnside* and vicinity: I liandhsl ;i gre.d many cases in the 
Fordham yards at Xinety-lirst Strin'l* 

Commissioner Aisiiton. hi tln^ examination of new employees, your w’ork 
covers largely shop nuaiV 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir: largely, and the lalujrlng class from the Fordham 
yards, and the clerks also: all <‘xcept tliose who have to tlo with the transiior- 
tation of trains. 

Commissioner Aisimon. You have an ollice in the Burnside shops? 

Dr. Henley. Theri' is an emergency hospital there. 

Comudssioner Aisiiton. Fitted up hy the company? 

Dr. Henley. Fitted up out of the hospital dei)uiTmeiit funds. 

Coiumissioiier Aisiiton. And a part of the hospital aiTangements, the gen- 
eral hospital Jirrangeinents? • 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Aisiiton. That is all. g 

Acting Chairman Lennon, ('ommisflloiier O’Couuell wishes to ask another 
quo.stion. * 

Conimissioner O'Conneli,. Suppose that an ciuj)loyee lia^l a protrncteTl ca.so 
of illness, would he receive medical attention a ih^ service of the physician for 
all of the time he was ill, say, if it was for a year or two years or even 
longer? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing he left the service of the company and 
he had been paying into this fund for a number of years, that he had been 
paying Into the hospital association for a number of years and left the 
service of tlie company for some reason, either he was dismissed or quit, would 
he be entitled to tliat service after that? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir ; that right terminates as soon as his employment with 
the company ceases. 

Commissioner O’CkiNNiXL. It stops as soon u.s his employment stops? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a 
question. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In the employment of doctors In the department, 
Doctor, was there any different — were there any regular salaried men except 
here at Chicago? 

Dr. Henley. I believe they are all regular salaried men. 

Commissioner Garretson. All over the country — that is, all over the system? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; all over the system. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ih the arrangement the same at towns which are 
not division points, as at those that are? ‘ 

Dr. Henley. In that respect, yes; there is a difference received in the way of 
salaries. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the disposition of the fees received 
from the men examined at points like Clinton, Champaign, and Centrulla? Did 
the examining surgeons there keep the fees? 

Dr. Henley. Yes; I understand they keep the fees; they are deducted by the 
company and paid to the examining surgeon. They are deducted by the com- 
pany from the first month’s pay of all those who are put to work, and in the 
case of men who are not put to work the company itself pays the fee. 

Commissioner Garretson. The company acts as collecting agent in that case? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, in Chicago, if there had been any m.*inii)ula- 
tion of the examination — were you Jiere this forenoon? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And yon heard the testimony? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson, If there had been any manipulation l\erc in Chi- 
cago it would be the hospital department that would be the gainer financlaliy 
and not the physician? 

Dr. Henley. Yes. 

Commissioner GARRirrsoN. While at outlying i)oints, if there was any manipu- 
lation, the surgeon would gain by It? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the matter of physical examination, is the man 
compelled to strip? 

Dr. Henley, His trousers were lowered to his knec^.n and his upper clothing 
removed, his coat and vest and we would lift up his shirt. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is quite a strict examination; it is rigid? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. More so than in an examination for insurance? 

Dr. Henley. Yes, sir; more than I have ever submitted to for insurance. 

Coramis.sioner Garretson. In other words, he does not liavo the status that an 
Insurance applicant has? ' 

Dr. Henley. Probably not. 

Commissioner Garretson.^ Do you know of any man liolding a position being 
giv'en Information from any ’source that this or that man should be rejected? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You nearer ha<l anything of that kind occur? 

Dr. Henl>7v. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know when — can you tell how long a 
period following the 11th day of September — that is the strike date, isn’t it? 

Dr. Henley. Thirtieth. 

(k)minissioner Gahretson. September 30, 1911 ; for how long was all phys- 
ical examination in the dppat'*tinents that were on strike suspended? 

Dr. Henley. Well, they did not have the examinations at that time — physical 
examination. Physical examinations did not commence until June, 1912. 

^mmlssloner Garretson. Following that? 

Dr. Hentj5y. Follo>feing that. 

Commissioner Garretson. It had been before that In the transportation de- 
partments « 

Dr. HENLiiTY. Ye.s, sir ; that was always. 

Commissioner Garrpjtson. But it bad not been extended to these depart- 
ments? 

Dr. Henley. No, sir. 

Commissioner OABRjrrsoN. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Who are the financial ofllcers of the hospital? 

Dr. Henley. The same as the financial oillcers of the company. 
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Acting Chairmnn Lknxon. Tlie same treasurer? 

Dr. Henley. The same treasurer, paymaster, and auditor. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is all, thank you, Dr. Henley. 

S. H. Grace. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL H. GRACE, 

Acting Chairman T.ennon. Give your name, address, and occupation? 

Mr. Grace. S. H. Grace, Omaha, Nehr. I am general organizer for the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. Prior to that time I was what we term 
iaislness agent, or genwal chairman, for the machinists’ organization on the 
Union Pacific from the fall of 1903 up until Septern!)er 30, 1911. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And as such, you had been associated in this work 
on what are known us tlie Harrlman lines in this controversy being investi- 
gated? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Did you make any special investigation— any 
special investigation of conditions on the Union l^acllic and Oregon Short Line 
at any time? 

^Ir. Grace. Mr. Chairman, before going into that I Inive a matter here that 
I would like to road to the commission 

Acting Chairman Lennon. All right. 

Mr. Grace (continuing). P.y which wc will endeavor to show Hie change of 
r>olicy on the part of some of the higher olllcials on the so-called Harrlman 
lines. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. All rigid, Mr. Grace. Submit it in your own way, 
but we want to be as brief as possible. 

Mr. Grace. I will not road it completely, but I desire to submit to the com- 
mission this telegram, and probably one or two small statements, and then will 
submit all of this so it jnay be incorporated in the record. 

In the years 1902 and 1903 tlie machinists’ ‘organization were on a strike on 
the Union Pacific system. A settlement was made in May, 1003, tliey then re- 
turning to work on June 8, 1003. The Union Pacific at that time was using or 
borrowing engines from the Soutliern Pacific system. That mutter was taken 
up with tlie heads of the difl'ereiit organizations and a strike vote was taken 
among the shopmen on the SoutluTn Pacific system. Mr. E. 11. Harrlman at 
that time was president of tlie Union Pacific and of the Sonthern Pacific sys- 
tems, and became interested in the afl’i^ir, and as it was his telegram which 
brought a sottlomeid, I desire to have that incorporated in the record. The 
same telegram was sent to the prc'sident of llie International Association of 
Machinists, to tiio president of the boilermakers,’ and tlie blacksmiths’ organiza- 
tions — the same telegram in efiect. The names of the men in these were differ- 
ent. This refers practically to the machinists. This is a telegram sent from 
New Y^ork City in the iponth of IMay, 1903, to .Tames O’ConnoII, who was then 
president of the machinists’ organization [reading] : 

“ Rather than permit a condition t<» he brought about whereby men’s homes 
would be broken up and their families, Avives, and chiUlrcn ix'rmitted to suffer 
through no fault of tlieir own, I will recommend to Mr. Burt and suggest to you 
for your consldenition the following: • 

“ The sympathetic machinists’ ^rike on the Southern Pacific and other lines 
to l>e called off, Union Pacific strike to bei called off, matter of piecework to be 
left to the men themselves, both thos(^ already employoil and to be employed 
hereafter by the Union Pacific, and piecework not to he further extended on the 
Uniop Pacific, and to be abandoned at the end of four month% if so determined 
upon by Mr. Burt and Hugh Doran, and If they can i^t agree It is to be referre<l 
to Messrs. J. O’Connell, M. J. Ford, and E. H. Harrlman ; the piecework not to 
be extended on the Southern Pacific or other linos except after conference and 
agi'eement with the machinists; no discrirainatk)n to be made against former 
employees on the Union Pacific when places are to be fillcd*and no discrimina- 
tion to be made on account of their accepting temporarily the piecework or 
not, and any adjustment thereof to he determined between Messrs. I>^)^an and 
Burt, and In case of nonagreeraent by them to be referretl to Messrs. O’Connell, 
Ford, and Harrlman ; In lieu of this call off the strike, both sympathetic and 
otherwise as above, and refer the wdiole Union Pacific controversy In its present 
condition to arbitration to be agreed upon. On account of present conditions 
it Is important that I see you all in New York not later than Monday next 
Please answer. 


E. H. Harbiman.’ 
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^ As a result of that telegram a settlement was brought about, which provided 
that at the end of four months a conference would be held by the parties men- 
tioned. Mr. Doran came to Omaha, and being unable to agree with Mr. 
Ihirt over the abolishing of the ple<*ework, the matter was then referred to Mr. 
narriman, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Ford. Also a rommittee of machinists from 
the UniQn Pacitic system, of which I happened to be one, went to New York. 
In that conference the matter was practically left in the hands of Mr. Harri- 
man, he at that time stating it was the first lal)or ti-ouble lie had been mixed 
up or interested in, and that so far as he was concerned It would be the last 
it it laid within his power to prevent it. Matters ran a^ong after that confer- 
ence in New York City, and in tlie fall of 1903 many complaints were sent east 
to President O’Connell, of machinists’ organization, who no doubt forwarded 
them to Mr. Harriman’s oflice in regard to the company not living up to the 
agreement at tiiat time as to the discontinuauco of lueccwork. It was not 
being abolished as fast as the representatives tliought it siiould be. Conse- 
quently, in the trip over tlie road Mr. Ilarriraan stopiied at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
he was In the West at the time, and telegrams were sent to the president of ihe 
machinists’ organization, at that time, to myself at Omaha, stating that I^Ir. 
Ilarriman was in the West and would stop on his way east and interview coin- 
mitlees. He stopped at Cheyenne, Wyo., and had an interview with the com- 
mittee, and also slopped at Omaha. The matter was discussed with Mr. 
McKeen, then siiiXTintendent of motive power of the Union Pacific, and we 
hatl a conf(?reuce in Mr. llarriman’.s car in the yards at Omaha. He made a 
v(‘i'y broad assertion or statement wliich no doubt was made in good faith, and 
nu'aiit considerable to tlie employees working on the so-calle<l Harriman lines. 
After our giaevaiices had been thraslied out, he made a suggestion to the men — 
to the committee' — that while he realized it W'as necessary for capital to com- 
bine. he did not see why the .same rights should be denied to the employees; and 
practically made the suggestion tliat the employees on the so-(*all<'<l Harriman 
lilies should have an organization of their own, which is very much following 
out the federation plan — system federation plan. He made* that statement, 
as I say, I have no doubt, in good faith; also instructed us to visit, the oilicials 
more fn'queiitly ; and when any change in policy was contemplated by the com- 
l)any the employees should al.so be consulted in the matter. 

It Is for the purpose of sliowiug that after the death of Mr. Harriman there 
S(HUued to be a change of ixdlcy on the part of the hij(hest officials in the oper- 
ating department that I desired to read ^he telegram. Tlie rest of this is prac- 
tically a reiieiition of what has gone before, ami simply shows why we organized 
oiir System Federation. The coiTesix>ndeuce between the officials of the Union 
Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, and the Oregon Eiiilway & Navigatioii Co. and 
myself, as chairman of the macliinists’ organization, as to serving .30 days’ notice 
on ixihalf of onr organization of any change in agreement, and asking for a joint 
conference, and their replies thereto, and I would like to s^ibmit that to the com- 
mis.sioii, which can bo iucorporattMl in the record and thus save taking up your 
time. 

After the settlement of the shopmen’s strike, 1902-3, on the Union Pacific 
sy.stem, which was brought about by Union Pacific using engines belonging to 
the other parts of the Harriman ll;.ies, strike vote was taken by the shopmen 
on tlie other lines, then Mr. E. II. Ilarriman, new decense<l, took a hand In the 
tilfair as per tlie telegram from New York heretofore given. 

As provided in telegram, confereuce.s*\vere first held in Omaha, Ncbr., by the 
parties named, who were unable to agree! Then referred to last-named parties 
and Mr. E. H. Harriman at New York City. 

During conferencA* in New York City with Mr. Harriman statement was made 
by him that it was the first Idoor trouble in which he had ever become interested, 
and that it w'ould be the last on system controlled by him as far as he was able 
to prevent 

Many complaints were made that the Union Pacific Co. was not carrying out 
promises made or living up to the agreement signed. These complaints were 
sent to Mr. Harriman at New York. Later on Mr. Harriman made a trip over 
tlie road, fiieetlng committees at Cheyenne, Wyo., and Omaha, Nebr. At the 
last-named place Mr. Harriman stated In the presence of committee and officials 
of the railroad company that he realized it warn necessary for capital to combine 
and organize. He tlierefore could not see why the same privilege should be de- 
nied the working class. At that time, December 16, 1903, he made the suggestion 
to the committee that he thought It would be advisable for all employees on 
what were termed Harriman lines to have an organization of th^lr own, and 
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when any change in policy was contemplated by the railroad company the em- 
ployees should also be consulted in the matter. This was the Idea the men bail 
In mind In forming the Harriman federation. Such a statement coming from 
Mr. Harriman, then recognized as one ’ of the foremost railroad men of the 
country, paeant much to the employees working on the Harriman lines, and no 
doubt shows the foresight of the man at that time in recognizing that such an 
organization must or would be formed by the railroad employees. Therefore it 
is no wonder that regrets have often been expressed and statements made that 
if he were alive the present conditions on the Harriman lines would not exist. 

The Harriman lines thad tlieir own organization of officials that would meet 
at various times at different cities on their line, at which time, no doubt, the cost 
of operation and amount of work done by employees in shops at the different 
points would be discussed and the policy outlined having to deal with tlieir 
employees. 

The pension rules of the Union Pacific Railway Co. dated January 1, 1903, 
rule 6, on page 6, reads as follows : ‘ 

“The terms ‘service’ and ‘in the service* refer to employment upon or in 
connection with any of the railroads owned or operated by the IJniou Pacific 
Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon-Wash Ington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., Southern Pacific Co., Central Pacific Railway Co., Southern 
Pacific Railway Co., Oregon & California Railroad Co., the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonia Railway Co., Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., Houston 
•S: Texas Railway Co., T^iOuisiana Western Railroad Co., and Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., respectively, as well as upon or in connec- 
tion with any line of railway now owned or operated by this company, and 
the service of any employee of either of Siiid companies shall be considered as 
continuous from the date from which he has been continuously employed by said 
companies, or either of them, or by this company. Kmploymeiit by said other 
companies shall be certified by the boards of pensions of said companies, re- 
spectively.” 

in view of the rules made by the officials of the Harriman lines, which covered 
al! employees, the organization deemed it advisable to form a federation that 
would be ill a measure able to cope with the organization of their employers, 
for ill their exjierience In the i^ast each craft working alone had been unable to 
secure redress of grievances or shop rules gniuted by part of the Harriman lines 
to some systems while defied to the employees working under the same juris- 
diction of olllclals. For Instance, shop employees when applying for a position 
were required to undergo physical examination by company doctors on some 
parts of the system, costing appliciint $1, while on otliers it was not recpiired. 
After many conferences and large expense to the different organizations the 
practice was finally abollslied. 

At different times committees representing the machinists endeavored to secure 
agreements from the ojlicials of the Oregon Short Tiine and the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co. similar to those granted to the employees of the other Harri- 
man lines, and imtll October, 1909, they were unsuccessful. At this time and 
in order to secure consideration it was necessary for the machinists to take a 
strike vote and deliver an iiltimatnm to the officials. After the matter had been 
carried to the vice president and general imyingcr of those systems, and before 
agreements were secured, part of the men ou the Oregon Short lane did leave 
their work. 

Whether it was the policy of these r<§ads to increase expenses of the com- 
mittees, or for other reasons, althmfigh the employees were all under the 
Jurisdiction of the same general manager and superintendent of motive power, 
committees were refustMl conferences unless committee waf divided. At one 
lime in Salt Lake City It was necessary for machinists’ committee to he divided 
In three sections, the Oregon Short Line having part of the Union Pacific and 
part of the Southern Pacific under their jurisdiction. As these parts of the 
system were under the management of the Orej^n Short liijie officials, it meant 
that the machinists at that time employed at Evanston, Wyo., for the Union 
Pacific, and from Ogden, Utah, to Reno, Nev., employed by the Southern 
Pacific, had no voice or say in the shop rules they were compelled to work 
tinder. Officials at Salt Lake City would give them nothing only what had 
been signed by committees at Omalia, Nebr., and at San Francisco, Cal. Tlie 
officials of the railroads would not meet or treat with tliem at those points for 
the reason they were under the Oregon Short Line management. The same 
conditions prevailed on the Oregon Railway & Navigation system, though 
there we were only comiielled to have the two committees. 
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Such actions on the part of the railroad ofllclals practically forced the em- 
ployees to form into federations in onler that they would eventually be in a 
lK)sition to deal with the highest officials of the Harriman lines. 

Machinists of the Harriman lines met in Sacramento, Cal., April 10, 1911. 
Committees were also there from the boiler makers’ and blacksmiths’ -organi- 
zations, while the carmen were holding a meeting similar to the machinists. 
Arrangements were there completed to hold a meeting in Salt Lake City on 
June 5, to which all organizations were requested to send delegates for the 
purpose of forming a federation on the Harriman lines. The Southern Paciiic 
officials seemed opposed to this meeting, for transportaflon was denied dele- 
gates of the different organizations, they consequently having to pay railroad 
fare, about 25 in number, contrary to all former practices. A committee 
waited on Oregon Short Line officials in an effort to secure return transporta- 
tion, after leaving a list of names, were requested to return the following day, 
when they were informed that no transportation would be issued unless re- 
quested by the road employing the men. * 

At this meeting about 100 delegates and grand lodge officers were in at- 
tendance. Laws were adopted and agreement drawn up to be submitted to 
the Harriman lines. Tiie secretary of the federation authorized to give rail- 
roads 30 days’ required notice in accordance witli provisions in agreements 
then in force between the railroads and the organizations that had them. 

Proper officials of the craft organizations also to give the notice for their 
respective crafts and ask for joint meetings at tlic same time. To the best of 
my knowledge same was done, as the following correspondence will show on be- 
half of the machinists — the same letter being sent to the following supm-intend- 
ents of motive power : Mr, C. E. Fuller, U. P. R. R., Omaha, Nebr. ; Mr. .T. F. 
Dunn, Oregon Short I.ine, Salt Lake City ; Mr. J. F. Graham, Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co., Portland, Oreg., dated at Denver, Colo., between June 28 and 
June 30, 1911 : 

“ Deau Sik: In accordance with present shop rules and regulations govern- 
ing machini.sts and apprentices, 30 days’ uTitten notice arc required to bo given 
the other party when a change is desireil. 

“ I have been instructeil by tiie members of our organization working under 
your jurisdiction to notify you that a change is desired, and that later a new 
schedule will be submitted to you in our behalf. 

“ As the present shop rules of all craft.s are now near^dy identical, wc believe 
that a conferen(‘e l>etween yourself and repre.sentatives of the different crafts 
shotild be held jointly. 

“ I am therefore nxiuested to ask for a joint conference of all crafts on behalf 
of the machinists, and believe that by such a conference time will be saved you 
us an official of the company. 

“ Awaiting your reply, I am, 

“ Yours, respectfully, 


“ Samuel IT. Grace, 

Mathinhta* lieprcscntativc, District 11, Room 1/03, 

’ “ Bcc lUiiUVmg, Omaha, A'c6r.” 


To which the following replies were receive<l ; 


Okecon Shout Line Railroad Co., 

Lake Oity, July 13, 1011. 

Reqiie.st from machinists for meeting, 

Air. Sa^iuel H. Grace, 

Machinists’ Representative, District 11, 403 Bee Building, Omaha, Nehr. 

Dear Sir : Acknowledging receipt of yours of the 11th I am not in position 
just at this time to say when I can meet committee of machinists relative to 
changing their agi-eomont, and so forth, but think no doubt that before the end 
of the month I can advise you as to the date when I cun meet them. 

Yours, truly, 


J. F. Dunn. 
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Ore<x>n Short Link Uaiuioad Co., 

i^alt Lake City, July 2:1, 1911, 


In re; Itoqiiest f<»r conference, inacliini.sts. 


Mr. Samttel H. Grace, 

Machinist Rcprescntaiii'c, Distrivt 11, 

Room Ji03, Bee Building, Omaha, Xebr. 

Dear Sir: Referring to yours of June 29, and my reply thereto of the 15th 
instant. If the machinists’ committee desire a conference with me, I will ar- 
range to meet them heiv on August 3, but can not meet them in a joint con- 
ference of all crafts, but will continue to meet them as a separate organization, 
as >\'e have been doing lioretofore. 


Yours, truly, 


J. F. Dunn. 


Union Fach ic Uaimioad Co., 

Omaha, July 20, JOIL 

lU)'. SAAfurx 11. (JaACE, 

J{03 Bcc Building, Omaha, Xehr. 

Dear Sib; Your favor of June 30 received, and in n‘ply would advise that if 
a committee of macliinlsts desire to meet me to discuss tlie machinists’ working 
rules I will be very glad to arrange for a merging with such committee as in 
llie past, but can not accede to the request to meet Avilh other crafts at the 
same time, 

Yotus, tinily, 

AHtii-sianl Ocncral Manager. 

OnEOOX-WASl II NOTON RaILUOA!) 6c XAVlOATfON Co., 

July J, 1911. 

Idr. Samukc If. CjHace, 

liOJ Bee Building, Omaha, Xebr. 

Dear Sib : This is to acknowleilgo receipt of yonrs of the 23th ultimo, and wish 
to advise you that until sucli time as we are presented with a copy of demands 
it will not be possible for \is to arrange a meeting. This inasmuch as we have 
had no complaint nor refin(‘st from our own employees that would indicate that 
th(\v are dissatisfied with yie present agreement. 

Y'otirs, truly, 

* J. F. Graham, 

.{.•^si.sfant (B ncral Manager, 

For and in the Ahsenee of the General Manager. 

Relieving that the railroad ofTioials should ho furnished with a copy of the 
proiiosed agi*eement in order that they might familiarize lhemselv('S with same 
before expiration of thc^O days’ notice, tlie following letters were sent: 

Omaha, Xnm., July 19, 1911. 
Mr. J. F. Orahaai, * 

aU.st. Gen. Mgr. 0. ir. It. R. d X. Co., Portland, Orrg. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find copy id now scheifide suVnuitted for your considera- 
tion in behalf of the machinists df the Oregou-Wasliington Railroad &. Naviga- 
tion Co • 

Tlds same schedule M ill he suhmitled^lo all of the allied liiu‘.s of the .so-called 
Harriman systems In behalf of the machlnisls em])loye<l by them and practically 
the same schedule, outside of rule 4 (definition of work), all other Shop 
crafts. • 

In viCAV of the above, we therefore trust that you can .see your way clear to 
grant us nil at this time a joint conference, and that by so doing it will give 
better satisfaction to all concerned and also be saving of time and expense to 
all parties. * 

Realizing that our 30 days’ notice does not expire until August 1, I also 
realize that you, as the company’s representative, should be furnishei^ with the 
projKised schedule prior to going into conference with any committee, In order 
that you may familiarize yourself with all requests made, and it is with this 
idea In mind that I am at pre.seiit Inclosing copy. 

Awaiting your I'eply, I remain, 

Yours, respocgfully. 


3S810®-~S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 10- 52 


S. H. Grace. 
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Omaha, Nkbr., July 19, 1911. 

Mr. O. E. Fuluce, 

Asst, Ocn. Mgr. U. P. R. R., Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sir : Inclosed find copy of the new schedule submitted for consideration 
in behalf of the machinists of the Union Pacllic Co. This same schedule will 
be submitted to all of the allied Hues of the so-called Harriinan systems in 
behalf of the machinists employed by them, and practically the same schedule, 
outside of rule 4 (definition of work), by all other shop crafts. 

In view of the above, we therefore trust tlmt you can see your way clear to 
grant us all at this time a joint conference, and that by so doing it will give 
better satisfaction to all concerned and also be a saving of time and expense to 
all parties. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain. 

Yours, resi)ectfully, 

S. H. Grace. 


“ Omaha, Nebr., July 20, 1911. 

“ Mr. J. F. Dunn, 

“ Superintendent M. P. d M., 0. S. L., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter, of the 15th instant to hand, in regard to ineotin;; 
the committee. Realizing that the 30-day notice does not expire until August 1, 
I also realize that you, as the company’s representative, should be furnished 
with the proposed schcxlule prior to going into any conference with any com- 
mittee in order tliat you may have an opportunity to look over what requests 
are made, and it Is with this idea in mind that I am at present inclosing you 
a copy of the new schedule in behalf of the machinists of the Oregon Short Line. 

“This same schedule will he submitted to all of the allied lines of the so- 
called Harrlman systems in behalf of the machinisls oinploytxl by them, and 
practically the same schedule outside of rule 4, delinition of work, will bo 
submitted by all other .shop crafts. 

“ In view of the above we, tluu-efore, trust that you can see your way clear 
to gi'unt us all at tlds time a joint conference, and that by so doing it will 
give better satisfaction to all concerned, with a saving of time and expense 
to all parties. 

“Awaiting your reply, I remain, 

“ Yours, respectfully, S. II. Grace.” 

I also desire at this time to .submit a pamphlet, dated Omaha, Nebr., August 
28, 1911, signed by Mr. C. K. Fuller, assistant general manager of the Thiloii 
Pacific Railroad Co. ; a pamphlet, of the same date, from the Omaha IJuslness 
Men’s Association, In which the proposed agreements are diseus.sed pro and 
con; and also a copy of the agreement as proposed by ^^he machinists’ organi- 
zation, which T desire to submit to be incorporated in the record. 

(The pamphlets here presented and described by tlic witness were both In 
])rinted form. The agree»:neut referred to appears among the exhibits an 
Grace Exhibit.) 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Now,, is that the preliminary matter that you de- 
sire to submit? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Now, did* you make a special investigation of the 
conditions on the Union Pacific or the Olegon Short Line? 

Mr<^ Grace. Yes, sir. 

Acting ChairmaK Lennon. Well, tell us the conditions that you found. I 
suppose this investigation ^fas made after this strike tf>ok place. 

Mr. Grace. The investigation was made quite a time after the strike took 
place. It was along in the year 1014 that this Investigation was made. It 
was practically In regard to th«» character of the men that were Imported, and 
was such as the effect on business, the effect on our men, and so forth. I 
might state, as a general rule, that the character of tlie men Imported by 
the Union' Pacific, I presume, were about of the same class as those Imported 
on the other lines, as It seemed no doubt some arrangements had been made 
whereby the men were gathere<l up from the East and probably located here 
in the city of Chicago, and then distributed over the lines; for our pickets 
ij\ picketing talked to some of the strike breakers, and were Informed that 
when they were hired in the East they really did not know where they were 
to be sent, whether they were to be sent to the Illinois Central or to the 
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Harrimaa lines. Some claimed they were hired for one place, and would 
sent to another. This Is best described by saying that this class of Imported 
men — there is no question but that they were of a low character, the majority 
of them, the first that they shipped in. They seemed to have cared more 
for the ride they had secured from the company, in place of being able to do 
the work. While we have not had the trouble on the Union Pacific that they 
did on the Illinois Central, I can dhscuss that, being more familiar with it 
than with the balance of the Harrlraan lines. We have not had the trouble 
on the Union Pacific that they have had on the Illinois Central. The strike 
over there seemed to be conducted along fairly peaceable lines, and no doubt 
a good deal of it was through tlie fear, po.ssibly of some of the so-called note<l 
guards that were in charge— Union Pacific guards — at .some of the points 
along the line. It is a well-known fact that the State of Wyoming, in par- 
ticular, Is noted for the “ bad men ” that they have all over the country. I 
have in mind several at different places — ^so-called noted gunmen and bad imai 
of the West. One man in particular by the name of C. E. Horton, who wa.s 
in charge of the company guard at Laramie, Wyo. He killed another oni‘ of 
the guards at that point. No prosecution was ever made, and he was traiLs- 
ferre^d over here on the Illinois ('entral. There was another man by the name 
of Oliarley Irwin, of Cheyenne, Wyo., who was employed in sojne kind of 
position, iiulnstrial agent or something of that kind, who was also inslru- 
mental in gathering guards and strike breakers for the Union Pticific. 

No doubt you are aware of the fact that General Manager Park is from the 
Union Pacific and Mr. Kelliher, chief .si>cclal agent for the Illinois Central, is 
also from the Union Pacific. It may be on ac<*ount of trouble they Iisifl over 
here. They may have thought some of these men were necessary. Now this 
man Irwin sent a man by the name of Hugh Clark, he was used as one of the 
guards at Burnside, and another man I have named also by the name of Bill 
Lewis — they called him “Negro Bill Lowif|“ in the West, lie was in cliarge 
of the guards at lOvanston, Wyo. He became mixed up in an altercation 
or fracas with a brakeiuau. Some brakeman wtis going down tl]e yard to 
his caboose or something, and Lewis set on him and beat him up very sc'verely, 
and for quite a time they didn’t tldiik he was going to live. Tlio truiiimen’s 
organization got busy and had a warrant sworn out for Mr. TiOwis, but the 
city officials at Evanston, Wyo., made no effort to serve this warrant. T^ewi.s, 
liowever, was transferred from Evanston to Green River, Wyo., tlie division 
east, and he later on got into some trouble there, I don’t recall just wliat it 
was at this time; ])ut he was als»> transferred over to the Illinois Central, an<l 
was eventually killed, I think, at (\u)lralla, 111., either by another Illinois (k'u- 
tral guard or by a United States marshal. And that seemed to be the character 
of the guards through that section of the country. Tlu'y seemed to be more 
obnoxious — made themselves .so. And It was probably on account of the repu- 
tation tliey had — on<* storekeeper in Rawlings, Wyo., by the name of F, .T. 
Keefe at one time went on a rampage and killed a couple of citizens, and 
served four years In llu' penitentiary, which was located at that point, and 
was paroled or pardoned out of the penltentiai5\ At the inception of the 
trouble he was one of the gnaifls in the city of Rawlings, and within the last 
six months lie went on anolher tear, as Rie saying is out there, and shot uj) 
the place. Tliat seemed to be* tlui eharacter throughout that section. 

On the eastern end we did not have go much trouble, with the exception that 
at Omaha the character of the man that was first employed in charge of 
guards, I believe the company sooiV realized what he was. He was an ex- 
polleenmn. His name was Mike Crones, and he was in charge of the ciunpany 
guards; and I believe he was finally discharged for drinklSg. Anyhow, he was 
placed In the sanitarium ncros.s the river, and the statement came out in the 
newspapers tliat he was transferred to Cheyenne, Wyo. After he was dis- 
charged, his brother, Fred, was pliactMl In chjjrge of the guards. He also was 
discharged by the company and was arrested by the city police and fined in 
police court, I believe, $25 an<l costs, for accepting money from the women of 
the streets; and I believe he was promptly discharged by the coim^ny. 

Those were the only two tliat we had to contend with on the eastern end, 
to any extent. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. The documents you submitted, did they show 
whether or not your System Federation met out there and attempted to se- 
cure conference to bring al)out an adjustment of tlie matter before the strike 
took place? 
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Mr. Gb-vce. The correspondence I submitted simply shows the correspondence 
that was taking place between officials or the superintendent of motive power 
and assistant general manager, as tlieir title then was, In tlie majority of 
cases, and myself ns representative of the machinists’ organization ; and in that 
correspondence we, as the machinists, asked for a joint meeting with the offi- 
cials, and later on submittetl a copy of the proposed agreement, and In that 
correspondence stated that the agreement submitted would be practically the 
same as that that would be submitted by all crafts with the exception of rule 
4, which was the definition of work ; and tlieir replies thereto, which were that — 
from some of them — that they would meet these craft ^organizations, but re- 
fused to meet us jointly. And the matter was then turneil over to our grand 
lodge olllcers, and I presume they are qualified to testify 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do you know about the number of men that were 
involved in this strike on tlie Ilarriumn lines? Have you that information? 

Mr. Grace. No. To the best of my knowledge, taking the Illinois Central, 
as we figure between ten and eleven thousand men on the Illinois Central, I 
should presume that there was in the neigliborhood of 20,000 to 22,000 men 
on the Harriman lines. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. AVhat effect has the strike apparently had on the 
part of the country with which you are familiar on the business of the coiii- 
iminities? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Grace. Well, that is a hard question to answer, for the .simple reason 
that in a number of smaller points — division points, as they are termed — there 
is practically no comiietition with the Union I'acitic, and practically the only 
industry located at those small towns is the railroad. So, us a consequence, 
when the men left tlieir work, the organizations paying tliem wliat benefits 
they did, certainly liad an efCoet on the business of those smaller toNvus. And at 
the inception of tlie strike there were many complaints made in the towns 
in western Nebraska and tliere were newspaper reports of sliortuge of coal, 
and so forth. It seemed to be the general proposition that the men did not 
have the money, and the majority of these smaller towns are, you migld say, 
pi'acticully (lei>endeut on the pay roll of the corporation. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner U'Counell desires to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner 0 '(’onnell. I^lr. Grace, as the result l!ie trouble on the 
road you presented a request to the officials of llie ^^lurrinum lines to meet 
your organizations as a federation? , 

Mr, Gracf]. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There was no .Mgreeinent ju-esemied asking for 
changes of wages, was there, at that time? 

Mr. Grace. Not when the notice was served. Later on, juior to the expira- 
tion of the 30 days’ notice, a proposed agn^euKUit was siibmi'.ted to llio Harri- 
man lines. t 

Commissioner O'Connell. The original request uas simply presented asking 
them to meet you as the joint committee. 

Mr. Grace. No; it was serring 30 days’ liotice (ui (luj (.•omi)any — on tJic Harri- 
man lines, 1 am speaking of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. J^erviiig-a 30 days’ notice. 

Mr. Grace. For a change in the agreeviumt. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. F>ut you asked that the coini»aiiy meet you as a 
committee of the federation. ‘ 

Mr. Grace. As a joint committee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Joint coiuiiiittee? 

Mr. Grace. Knde.'Koring to exiilain to them the time that had bemi wasted 
ill going over the different agreements, and explaining why such and such rules 
should be uniform. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You presented tffe officials with a copy of the pro- 
lioscd agreement, theft, at that time, did you, when the notice was given? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. Notice was given, as I recollect it, on the 1st day of 
July. It had always been customary on bcbalf of myself, as representing the 
machinists’ ‘ organization prior to the expiration of the 30 days as required In 
the contracts that were in force, to submit a copy of the proposed agreement 
to the officials of tlio company for the purpose that they would become familiar 
with what our organization was asking for and that no time be wasted when 
the day was set for conference. As a general rule, we always heard from the 
officials about the time the proposed agreement was submitted, setting a date. 
As I recollect it now, this proposed agreement was sent by registered mall to 
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the officials of the Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line, and the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co. on July 10, 1011. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they acknowledge receipt of that? 

Mr. Grace. Not of the agreement. The reply came shortly afterwards under 
date of about July 22, probably, or 24th or 25th, advising us that they would 
not meet us as a Joint committee. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. July 2.1 they notifi(‘<] you they would not nuM‘t you 
as a joint committee? 

Mr. Grace. Y'es^ somewhere along there. 

Commissioner O’Conhell. Was there any suggestion or counter ])roposition to 
meet you in any other way? 

Mr. Grace. The letter from Mr. Fuilor as I recollect, statcnl that they wouhl 
meet the machinists’ committee, but not meet as a Joint committee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. These two circulars you have handed in for the 
record, one Is dated Omaha, August 2S, 1011, and headed “ The following from 
the Omaha Press, including report of meeting of the Omaha Business Men’s 
Association, held on Saturday, August 2d, is published for the infoi-mation of 
all concernwl.” This oircular is* published more than a month prior to the 
time the strike occurred? 

^Ir. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the other circular is d.ated August 2 ^, two 
days later than the date of th;it meeting, and is addressed to all shop em- 
ployees of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., and is signed by C. E. Fuller, assistant 
general manager of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. One of those was issued 
by tbe business men of Omaha, and the other by the officials of tbo company. 
1 notice in looking over them both they eontaiii practically the same matter. 
There are 13 paragraphs in the first circular by the business men’s association, 
outlying the demands made by the men. In the other circular the same mate- 
rial and same number of demands occur, except there are 13 in this and 12 
in the biisiuoss men’s association pamphlet, covering exactly the same language. 
Have you any idea how these two circulars seem to ho so similar, coming from 
such different sources? 

Mr. Grace. Well, I have, only in a gonend way. No doubt that cirenlar — 
that was sent broadcast, and it was practicjilly along the lines of publicity, as 
stato<l in Mr. Markham’s statement, that also ap])oared in the public press in 
all the large papers Jus* at that time. And at that time the grand lodge 
officers, the presidents of the organizations, and their representatives wore on 
their way to San Francisco to meet Julius Kruttschnitt, who was then dlroetor 
of uniintcnance and operation. They met him alK)ut the 1st of September, or 
somewhere along there, and those wore sent out or wore in the mails while 
the representatives of the organization were on the way to Frisco to meet Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, as I recollect I know I was in Frisco when they were sent out. 

Commissioner O'Connell. This statement appears in the circular issued by 
Gen. Manager Fuller, in the first i)aragraph: “It is demanded that the Union 
Pacific Railway Co. shall no longer treat directly with its own employees'’; 
(lid you make iiuy such demand as that on the coiiniany, that they should not 
treat with their own employees? 

]Mr. Grace. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, that ds a misleading statement? 

Mr. Grace. I sliould judge so. I do not want to take up too much time in 
discussing the proi>osltlons suI)nHtt('d trtero. It has been tbe practice in tbe 
past in conferences with the ofllcials^'of the different railroad companies that 
in order to get to discuss any matter that is proposed it must be i neon xwa ted 
in the proposed agreement, and, ns a general rule, the agreement that Is pro- 
posed or sent In to the officials of the railrojid company is not r(?cogiiizable at 
the conclusion of the conference with those officials, but in order to get to 
discuss all matters they must all he incorporated. That has bt?eu the way in 
the past and probably is yet. • • 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not quite get the point that I am trying 
to make. This statement is issued to the shop employees of the Uniem Pacific 
and is signed by the assistant general manager, Mr. Fuller, and ift the very 
first line it says, speaking of the demand that the men made upon the company 
by presenting their agreement, “It Is demanded that the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. shall no longer treat directly with Its own employees.’’ Now, did the pro- 
posed agreement you presented, or any other demands you made upon the 
company, contain anything that would prevent the company from dealing with 
its own employees? 
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Mr. Grace, No, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Thou, this first statement in this circular issued 
is not in accordance with the facts? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir; I notice in glancing over those pamphlets tliat everything 
is headed as “ demands.” There were no demands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The point I am trying to make is whether you 
made a request, or whether your agreement, if signed as you had presented it, 
W'ould have prevented the Union Pacific Railroad Co. from dealing with its own 
employees? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And in negotiating the agreement it would have 
been negotiated with its own employees? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And (hey would have been dealing with com- 
mittees from their own shops? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ()’Connell. And If the agreement had been signed ns presented, 
that would not have prevented them from dealing with their own employees? 

Mr. (trace. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. It seems to me that there was an effort made lo 
confuse or mi.slead some one as to your puri)oses and intentions. 

Mr. Grace. These puniphlets were sent to all bnsiuosa men aiid also to the 
employees in the operating department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And I notice that appears in the circular issued 
by the Business M<.‘n’s Assoelalion of Omaha, that you made a demand u[>on 
them which would prevent tlie company from treating with its own employees; 
as a represontalive of the organiziitiou iii)()n that system, you were an em- 
ployee of the Harrimau lines? 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And had not quit or be(m discharged when yon 
accepted a position representing the men? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’<’onnell. You were simply off on furlough? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir; simply off on furlough with transportation; I was 
granted annual transportation. 

Commissioner O’Connell, By the company? 

Mr, Grace. Yes, sir. ’ * 

Commis-sioner O’Connell. And you were in a iiosltlon to return to the service 
of the company at any time you wante<i to? 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connejj.. And you would not have lost your rights in any 
way by being out of the service? 

Mr. Grace. 1 presume not. 

Commissioner OXJonnell. So you were considered an Employee of (lie Ifa.rrl- 
maii lines when you were negotiating for tlie men? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i..*' And th;it applie<l to all of the other representatives 
of the other organizalions? 

Mr. (Jrace. Yes, sir. * 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. It ai»plled’'to the VransiKirtation men in the same 
way? , 

Mr. Grace. Ye.s, sir; all general cliairiij^en practically. 

Cornmi.ssloner O’Connell. Have you any idea us to wliat interpretation tin* 
Interstate Commerce Commission has put upon representatives of these or- 
ganizations who are employed by tlieir men to represent them? 

Mr. Grace. The general interpretation — it seems, after the amendment, T 
believe in 11)07 the antipass law was amendc<l, the Hepburn Act — there seemed 
to be quite a difference of opinion and as I had been general chairman of the 
machinists, on the Union Pacific, there was a question about granting the 
transportation, noUvIthstanding that in our contract with the company — our 
understaiujlng — It stated I was an employee of the (K)mpany, and yet, in en- 
deavoring to straighten that idea out, I was compelled to return to work, 
and I appeared on three pay rolls I think, or something like that, in the year 
1907 or 1908. And I worked a short period in each month and was then 
granted further leave of absence and resumed my old position ; but the general 
interpretation placed on the granting of such transportation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has that they have been considered employees of 
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the company and are entitled to traiisix)rtation for themselves and for their 
families. 

C/ommlssioner O’Connell. Does that agreement contemplate the unionizing 
of the shops? 

Mr. Gbace. I do not recall just now the different articles in the agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke of attending a conference In New York 
several years prior to the present strike in the matter of adjustment of a 
former strike occurring on the Union Pacific road? 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell. At which conference, which was held in the ofllce 
of Mr. Harrlman — E. H. Harriman — then president of the road, and of meet- 
ing him later at two or three points on the Union Pacific road, his general 
suggestion that the men get together so that they might deal in the larger 
unit as they had formerly done. Do you recall at that conference in New 
York Mr. Harrlman’s suggesting It would be btitter If the men should select 
some representative to represent them all so that an adjustment could be made 
for a long period of time for the affairs, so there would not be any possibility 
of strikes for at leiust a year that miglit l)e handled by several men reprv‘- 
sentlng all the employees in the shops? 

Mr. Grace. lie made a suggestion along those lines wiien he made the statt^- 
ment, as I recall now, that that was the first labor trouble that he Inal betai 
mixeil up in or interested in, and so far as he was concerned It would be the 
last. At that time, if you recall, he entered into a diseus>sion of the merits 
of compound engines, and so forth, and went on about merits of such engines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Grace, at the time this circular referred to by 
(Commissioner O’Cionnell, issued by Mr. Fuller, you say the matter wsis out of 
your hand^. I understood you It was entirely in the hands of the grand ofiicei'.s 
and they were on their way to Frisco to meet Mr. Kruttschnitt at that time? 

Mr. GIrace. TIio general ollicers were o‘n their way to San Francisco and 
I had b(^en instructed to be there with them. 

( ’oniinissioncr Aishton. And this entire matter had been tinned over to 
Ihem? 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

(Commissioner Aishton. For adjustment? 

Mr. Grace. It was In^tho hands of the grand loiige ofiicers. 

(Commissioner Aishton. So that Mr. Fuller’s circular was coiTe<.1; in the 
statement made in tluit paragraph that the matter was being handled l)y other 
than employees of the sy.stem? 

Mr. Grace. No. I would like to take exc*eption to that statement. It was 
being handled, temporarily, by tlie international ofiicers of the organization- - 
but it was for the purpose of bringing tlie two parties togetlier. It was not 
for discussion of the c*ontents of the proposed agreement or anything of that 
kind. 

Commissioner Aishton. Oh, I misunder.stood your former testimony on that 
to that effect. Y'ou had turned that matter ovei* to the grand ofiicers? 

Mr. Grace. In turning the matter over to the grand lodge ofiicers, that was 
(lone for the purpose of bringing about a (inference. 

I might explain a little furllior, that as the Harriman lines were coastItute<l 
at that time it seemed — the statement has been made they were sometliing like 
scrambled eggs — they w(U’e divideil And subdivided into so many difi’erent 
sections. It was for the purix>se df bringing in some of the higher otlicials 
with authority who could deal for all of them. That was the purpose of 
turning the matter over to the grand lodge ofiicers. It itas not really out of 
the hands of the employees after the conference vtas secured. 

Acting Ohalrman Lennon. You mentioned that at Omaha Mr. Harrlmaii 
stopped and you had a consultation \vith him in the car. I wish you would 
state so that we may get it in the record ^^TlO was with you representing the 
men and who wa^ there with Mr. Harriman representing the company, ns nearly 
as you can recall ; you may not remember everyone, but you certal|ily can re- 
member part of them. ® 

Mr. Grace. Well, present with Mr. Harriman was Mr. W. R. McKeen, jr., 
superintendent of motive power. With tlie committee of machinists was George 
W. Smith, who is living In Council Bluffs, Iowa» at the present time; a ma- 
chinist by the name of A. S. Mildred, who in dead, I am sorry to say; and 
myself. 
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There wjis a eommlttce of three in the Omaha conference. There was a 
cominittee of three in the conference at Cheyenne. I will give you the names of 
those if you want them. I have them. 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. If you can name them, name them jilso. 

Mr. Grace. At Cheyenne, Mr. William Nyland was representing the company 
along with Mr. Harriman. 

Cmnmissioner Aisiiton. What is his position? 

Mr. Gracj:. Ma.ster mechanic; G. II. Tomlinson, Cieorge Harris, W. R. Junk 
was, I think — I don’t remember the machinists’ committee, I wouldn’t be posi- 
tive about Junk. 

Acting Chairman Lexxon. That is all, Mr. Grace, unless you desire to submit 
any further statement. 

Mr. Grace. No; there is nothing; matters then being left in hands of 
grand lodge otlicials for future action. 

Acting Chairman Lexxox. You will ho excused, tiuMj. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN G. TAYLOR. 

Acting Chairman Lkxxox. Give the stenograi>her your name, for fear w’e did 
not call it right. 

Mr. Taylor. Joim G. Taylor; residence, Oakland, Cal. Entered tlio service 
of the Wabash as machinist apprentice in 1888 in Springtield, III. I have 
worked almost continuously since that time on western railroads, among them 
the various Harriman lines. 1 was elected business agent of the niacliinists 
upon the Southern Pacltic, I'acilic & Atlantic systtMii, the Houston ^ Texas 
Central systems In Jlay, 1909. 

Acting Chairman liKxxox. Did you make any spinlal investigation of tin? 
conditions on these lines? 

Mr. Taylor. I did. 

Acting Chairman Lexxox. Just tell us as lirielly as you can and cover the 
.subject — W'hat you fouml to be the conditions. 

Mr. Tayi.()u, I should like 

Acting Chairman Lexxon (internipling). Talk as loud as you can. Don’t 
Ix' afraid to use your lungs. 

I^lr. Taylor. I havoirt got much. I caught a cold since I landed in the 
Windy City. 

I would like to make a very, very hrjef statonuMil as to tl)0 causes that 
led up to the formation of the Syst(‘m Federation on those line's in my 
territory. 

Acting Chairman Lexxox. All right. 

Mr. Taylor. Tlie story told hy Mr. Grace is generally aecei)ted in all tliat 
b-rritory wldcli covers rouglily about 10,000 miles and about 10,500 shop men. 
It is accepted, and so is the statement Mr. Harriman nuglc that lie liojied at 
sonu^ lime the representatives of all the men would deal with all lines. It 
was generally accepted as true. 

Another statement made to the machinists, Iducksmiths, and holler makers’ 
n*pre.sentatives at ditTerent limes by Idr. H. ,1. Small, at that time general 
snim'intendent of motive power on tlie Sontliern Pacific, l>olh of its systems, 
now' retired, that he hoped at some tiim- or other the men would all come at 
once and tliey would not spend the whole year taking up his time and others 
also. 

’I'he schedule generally, the di.strict th.^t I represented and of wdiich Mr. 
(Jrac'e ami myself were tin* hu.sine.ss ngenbs, was eombiued in one, the lirst 
to comldne along thiit line. If I remember correctly, district 11, machinists, 
lliat is the Harriman lines, Iield its first real session in 1907, or along about 
that time. 

SchcHiules were drawn up separately. And in liK)7 the machinists of the 
I’aclflc system — I want to make ii slight digression, the Southern Pacific and 
the Pacific systems comprise those lines from Portland, Greg., to Los Angeles 
and from ,San Francisco to Ogden; the Atlantic system, as It is generally 
know'll, comfirises the G. H. & S. A. and some subordinate lines ; the T. &. N, O., 
the M. L. & T., and the L. & W. railway. 

The Houston & Texas Central comprises the Houston & Texas Central proper, 
the Houston, East & West Texas Railways, and all of these railways havi? 
within them more corporations, about 25 or fJO. 

On neither of the .systems under my jurisdiction, I mean op aU the system.^ 
the machinists having scheclules, all of thorn combined in one district, the boiler 
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makers also, and later 1 believe the Idacksmitbs and the sheet inotul men had 
none on any of the systems that 1 knew of unless it was the Houston & Texas 
Central. 

The carmen had no schedule upon the Southern Pacific jn-oper or the Pacific 
system. They had a very fair schedule on the Houston & Texas Central. 

The main causes — that is, the mental attitude of the men, and I believe I 
am as familiar with that as any man can possibly bo, having been up and 
down those linos for the past six years and personally acquainted with all 
of the men at some time or other — the schedule of the machinists generally upon 
the l*aciflc system war^ considered fair except so far as the seniority clause 
was concerned — tluit is, its rate of pay was good — the scht'ilule upon which the 
Atlantic system, the H. & T. C. was considered good so far as shop condi- 
tions — I believe a little above the average — but the rate of pay was 3 to 4 
(tents b(*low the rate of pay in that territory. 

In 1909 we began a conference with the ofllcials; that is, the motive power 
otlicials on the Atlantic system, and the H. & T. C. That exttMided along from 
the fall of 1909 until along in April, 1910, if I rememlxu’ correctly, and the 
machinists got a 3-ccnt raise, and I believe the boiler makers at that time also 
had a change. 

That h‘ft thrive points, Ilonston, San Antonio, and Algiers, all intermediate 
jioints between Knnis, 'fex., cents behind the rate of pay, for my craft to 
that of competing territory. In other words, the man who sat in the same local 
in Houston and San Antonio and Algiers from their railways like the I. ^ G. N. 
and the T. P. were getting 42 cents an hour, and my mcni were getting 37 or 371, 
something like that. 

In 1910 we gained 3 cents, leaving us a cent and a half In'liind at that time. 

The machinists on the Pacilic system were held what to our law was an 
Illegal convention. Wo never calh^d it as such, because there was going to be 
some more consideralion upon tbe s«‘niority /‘lausc in tlu' — and absolute viola- 
tion of tbe seniority clause and tbe hospital question and the spotter system. 

Tlie seniority clause' — I am not going to burden the commission with any 
greet story of it, but simply t(‘U one story or perhaps two tliat illustrates on the 
Pacific system. 

I want to sey for the Atlantic system that we never had eny trouble along 
that line outside of the Houston vVc. Texas Central. 

I hope I will he pardoned for using a personal reft'renco, because I can tell 
my own story best. I wont to work Jn the Oakland shop, and I have Ix^en 
working with the Southern Pacific on more than one occasion, in the fall of 
lfK)7, nnd I want to show conditions. 

I (lid not go into Oakland to go to work there. The master mechanic and the 
general foreman and the gang boss nmh'r whom I worke<l W(‘re men wlioin I 
had worked innny times, and in the language of th(‘ stri'et wore partners 
(»f mine. Th(\v asked ,me to go to work. That was the time the Paclllc system 
got the .‘l-cc'tit raise over and above all the other ITarriman — 1 moan the ma- 
<?hiuists on the Pacific system, which aftiwward caused a good hit of trouhU\ 
I think I liad been in the S(‘rviec at that time aho«t six or seven weeks when 
th('i-e came a lay off and two men who had brs'ii in the servic^e of the ('ompany 
for a lung time, nanu'd Dwelh'y tind Fre<leri(‘ks, men wlio wore counteil ex- 
traordinarily first -class mechanivs, weredaid olT. It was common report among 
the men they had had got in had with a particular spottiM-. Af any rate I was 
kept. I was not laid off. Aftia* a gooif hit of trouble of our shop committee 
Dwelly and Fredericks and some otluVs were reinstated. 

Again, in 1908, in the same sliop, as Avas giau'ral all ovta* tin* system, Imre 
was a lieavy reduction mud(% I think only in our shop, about t9 of our craft were 
kept in the roundhouse. • 

I went to work for the -Dn Pont I’owder Co. at Paola ; had a good situation. 
The gang boss came to me one night when I came Into Oakland from Paola — 
l*aola Is a short distance out of Oakland — iftid said fo» me to go to work. 
I refused, be(.*ause I knew that men who had antedated me in seniority — 
some of them 30 years — were still out. But I think it was two or th^im weeks 
before I really did go in, bi'cause it oceurretl to me tliat some •were men 
that never could go back to their jobs. A man that took my place — I went 
to Avork in the West Oakland shops. In the lodge room aflerAvards; that is. 
In my OAAm union, the talk came up that the most outrageous thing that had 
ever happened, because w’e were hired with this understanding that the senior- 
ity right, so far as transportation nnd iienslons Avere concerned, they still 
had. But no other seniority lights did they have. In simple language I 
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fliii fc^iviug it now, not absolutely, but as near as I cun recall, tliat I was a 
boomer, counted as a boomer in the shop, had only been there perhaps seven 
or eij^ht luoritlis all told, and was antedated in seniority by about 100 or 109 
men who had been tliore 30 or 40 years. That was all over the racific system. 

In 1009 I was elect<xl business agent to till the unexpircd term. We hud 
some six or se^'on busliiess agenis and none of us were ever recognized as 
chaii’man. I think I was recognized longer than anybody else, 70 days, anti 
we liad some general correHixmdence over that. 

On the spotter system it is so bad in California tliut at the hist legislature, 
that is the one preceding the present one, the transi>trtatloD organizations, 
backeil up by all the other l.ahor unions of California, lirought in an anti- 
sjiotter bill. It failed of passing. The present legislature has an antispotter 
bill that when I left there had been so aniende<I that it was practically worth- 
less. Its history right iiow I do not know. I have not been able to ascertain. 
Hut the elTect of that ui>on the minds of the employees was bad. 

For instance, I Iiuve liad my union built up only to have it torn down. I 
ulll toll that furtlier story where the spotter seniority liusinoss did come up 
and that will end it. 

In this eonvenlion which the machinists held, and which I spoke of ns be- 
ing practically illegal accurdiag to our district law at Ilosevnle, the young 
man by the name of Keck — Kosevale is what is calksl a boomer town, one 
that comes and got's all the lime. I had rebuilt that Imlge; I don't know 
bow many times it was torn to pieces. I do not know what caused it, but 
something did. During tlie heart of the fruit rush wlien — and tills is a 
mountain roimdliouse, kosevale is — when they needed everything that would 
till'll a wheel, right after tlds convention, we hud no conference, as a matter 
of fact refused a corifereiu'e, as <lid tlie boiler makers and tinners. And on 
furtlier evidiMice, I think I can not give it absolutely, but in a general way, 
nolice Avas i>osted at 3 o’clock that they would go on 48 Iiours a windt. I 
b<‘lieve in Id or ill) minutes tlu*reafier that they would go on 40 liours a wivk. 
Tien 28 men were laid off. Tliat was the seniority effect The re,st of them 
Niere hired Monday morning. Mr. Beck was never. 

K'lieii tlie tinners askisl hu* a conference in 1000 1 tliiuiv tliey wiu'e riO'used ; 
had a strike, and lost 

III JOlO tlie machinists on the Pacific system asked for a conforenw, and tliey 
got none. , 

Tlie lioilei' luakers askinl for tlie same thing. 

And the demand for a systimi federation liecume general, '^flie carmen never 
did have the schedule on tlie Pa<*ific system. I lielieve- tliat Mr. Markliam 
stated that they did not believe that they would (‘ver strike. I want to say 
tf) you in my talk with our men our men never believed we would have to 
strike we never lielievisj that to the lust hour, we never believed it. 

''I’liree or four montiis elai)se<i during the strike befpre the men believed 
tlud tliey were up against a luird fight, because of the stateiiKuU of Mr. Small 
to the boiler makers, to tlie fdarksiiiiths, to tin* macliiiiists. and I want to say 
to you it is ordinary human nature. Mr. Small always had tlie lH*st repula- 
lion among tlie men as a geiu*nil suiH*rintoiident of motive power than all 
the oilier railroads I ♦*ver worked^ on,- ami tlie faith of tlie men was then 
and is now absolutely iii liim. Tliey also luiit faith in the statement of Mr. 
Ilarrlnmn. 

After tills strike took pla<'e the effect of tlie spot Lei' system was very ap- 
l)M}'ent to some of our organizations. « 

At pne of our particular points, I wouhl like to mention Sacramento, thi' 
boiler makers are ^;ald to be 1(K) ikm' cent strong. Their organization was 
crushed like a shell within* tliree montfis after it began. The foreman out 
tlu^re was a notorious money lender and a very wealthy man, said to be. I 
do not know him. In the language of the streets, us we say, he had Ids fingers 
in most all the boileivinakers in that union; that is, he had loaned them money 
to liuild houses and things like that. 

I have maile a gencnil investigation of the effects, and I do not want to 
take up the time of tlie commission very much, but I believe I could give it. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Will you tell us, before you leave that question, 
who were the sjxittej's, the machinists, or blacksmiths, or the men employi^l 
In some other capacity: do you know anything about it? 

Mr. Tayeor. It is a general question that can not be absolutely proven, only 
here and there, and then only l)y inference. I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience In organizing the men of my own craft, and I might say this, us an 
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opinion, tliat they generally work in trios — some of them I have in mind that 
I thought were spotters, wlio are now in the employ of the eompany as strike 
breakers. One is running a detective agency of his own at Sacramento; one of 
them in Portland, Oreg,. was a leader of our picket lines, we happened to catch 
him with the good.s on him. And tlieir general idea was to — knowing the 
ordinary nature of tlie male sex, and that men follow leaders, for instance, 
now, in tlie lodge room— 1 say tliey wonlil work in trios and as against each 
other, dew against Oentile or (lrt3<‘k against barbarian; tliey wouUl do it. 'riam 
there vv’as anotlver fellow wlio was a genuine good fellow', he never took any of 
our money himself, but he alwajs vvjinted to spend it on smokers and little ex- 
cursions. Ami then tiiere was aiiollier fellow, that lliore is nothing in the 
English language to describe him exactly. He was a good fellow, but whenever 
anyone spoke of any movement be would point out the dangers in it; be was a. 
*' disc*ourager.” The man on the picket line in Portland, Oreg., turned in regular 
i*oi)ort.s; be was also on our executive committee; that was after tlie strike. I 
will state, Mr. Lennon, tlmt it is a generally recognizeii tiling in Oalifornla, at 
any rate, and 1 believe in Arizona, luH'ause I think both States have bad up 
antispotter bills; the present antisiiotter bill is in the legislature of C’aliforiiia 
at this time. 

Acting Chairman liKNNON. Do you want to tell anything more. Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylok. There is so much of it, still, I believe 1 am willing to turn it 
over to the commission, and think 1 can get through with it in 20 miuute.s. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is it a written document? 

I\Ir. 'J’aylok. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman liKNNON. Possibly j'ou can put that in evidence; can you teJl 
us some specitic things as to the distribution of tlie men that went on strike? 
Are they in the same neighborhood, or, like on the Illinois Central, scaltei'ed ail 
over tlie country? 

Mr. Taylor. Scattered all over the counjtry. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. And have not remained at tlie place where they 
were wlien the strike took place? 

Mr. Taylor, in our country there .arc places where it is absolutely desert 
territory and tlu're is nothing hut tlie sliop, and at some of tliose place.s there 
are none, but In the larger towns they have not scattered quite so mucli, in such 
towns as Sacramento and San Francisco and 1/is Angeles, and so forth. 

Acting Cliairman Lemnon. If you want to submit some i>arts of tliat, or want 
to read tlimn, why, they will be heard all rigid. 

Mr. Taylor. 1 am just going to submit a summary, just about a j»age and a 
quarter. 

“ Forty-four points were investigated. Seven thousand four hundred and 
eighty-two men came out on strike. A nuuibor probably efpial lo one-tit'tli of 
this trouble were laid off or quit just prior to the strike. About Id division 
points were not invetdlgated. Tliese emidoyed from 2 to d men. 1 believe tliat 
with one exception all of them struck. Their particular story could not he ob- 
tained in the time given to me.” 

I will state that tliis is n reiiort to your depiirAneiU, and tlie matter will be 
submitted entirely — the entire matter will be .submitted. [Ueads;! 

“On matters relating to tlie first quwstlon; the territory given to me is 
mainly desert, or at least not thickly f»opulated. Small portions of it ai-e agri- 
cultural, and but four towns, namely, Los xViigeles, ,'^aii Franeiseo, Oakland, and 
Portland, contain factories tif any size whatever. jMost of tlie cities liave jn jic- 
tlcally no industries but tlie railroaS shojis. 

“ On the second question, I iiave 11 cases of men wiUi criminal n^ords— 
speaking of the strike breakers who were caugld— for wnom tliere were war- 
rants and whom were caught. Four hmulretl and forty-one cases of arrests for 
various niisdemeaiiors that <*amo directly under the notice of tlu! strike’s. In 
only one city could I get information from i>oUce-<.*onrt otlK*ers, and 1 twl sure 
that my estimate is conservative to the last degree. Tluflle are 5 c.ases of scabs 
taking the bankruptcy act, and 45)5 cases of garnishee. This information also is 
given by strikers; and I am sure is exceedingly conservative. Th^ geueral an- 
swer given to this question was about the excessive iiuinher tliat heat their 
bills, but as to whether many had been ganiislMM‘d or not, strikers appear to 
have little knowledge or care. 

“One hundreii and eighty ehUdreii were taken from school. On this question 
strikers generally deliberately lie, undoubtedly from a sense of pride. The time 
limit given me would not .justify my culling on school superintendents, and In 
many cases they were out of town, it being the summer vacation. The number 
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given docs not include those taken out temporarily because of the removal of 
their parents to other towns. If this number were counted it would undoubt- 
edly run past the thousand mark. 

'‘The fourth question shows that 1,0G9 families were forced to break up 
their homes. All of these can be easily verified. 1 have no record from Star- 
buck, a large shop, and the numerous places mentioned previously, which would 
undoubtedly add at least 50 cases to this number. 

“ On the fifth proposition 553 strikers were arrested, none of them for crime ; 
there were but 20 cases of fines and all the rest were released.' Each case was 
for fighting, and the highest fine— that of O. L. Davis a^' San Jose, Cal.— was 
undoubtedly unjust.” 

In this case the charge was that a strike breaker had been beaten up, and the 
witnesses to that said that Davis, being an unmarried man, took the blame ofl! 
of the shoulders of a married man who had actually beaten up the strike 
breaker. The man who did that was a trouble mjiker and was in the employ 
of the company only tw’o weeks longer, and w'e were glad to get rid of him. 

** Questions G and 7 can not be totalized. They apply to each particular 
locality and are so given. 

‘‘ Question 8 : One humlred and four children were put to work and 38.3 wives 
went to W’ork. This number, I believe, falls ridiculously short of the real 
number, so far as the labor of wives and children is concerned. I am positive 
that some of the strikers lied to me, because I talked to the wives of men 
whom I knew had been at work and these men afterwards denied. 

“There were 57 deaths, 4 suicides, 4 insane, 4 murders, and the loss of 10 
homes are credited to the strike. The latter case I am sur(‘ is also short of 
the real number.” 

There is also the statement of a case I w’ould like to rea«l, just extracts from 
the investigation made at Bakersfield and Mojave. 

“During October, 1911, three gunmen made an assault on two i)lckets, one 
picket was badly wounded. Shooting up the yards and the towm by gummm 
was a nightly occurrence for four months. 

“During the evening of November 25, 1011, Railroad Policeman Oyster began 
beating Picket Reinhardt with his club. Reinhardt ran and hid in the rear 
of the rx>ador saloon. A small fight occurred on the street during the beating 
of Reinhardt. Polieenian OystiT and four gunmen followed Reinhardt into the 
.saloon, Gunmen Hardwick and Perry carrying guns if. their hands. A small 
crowal followed them in. Perry and Hardwick began using clubs on the crowd 
indiscriminately. J. S. Colderejin, a striker, was at the bar before the ftglit 
began. Perry began shooting at Coldercau, bitting him five tinu's, the last 
shot being fired into Coldereau’s head as he lay dying on tin* lloor, Perry re- 
marking at the time, ‘Take that, you s of a h ; I guess that will quiet 

you.” Perry wais arrested and cliarg(‘d with nmrder. Citizens of Bakersfield 
openly charged that Reinhardt, tlie principal w itness, w as 'paid hy the S. P. Co. 
to leave the country. The district attorney, IMr. Irwin, was charged by the 
strikers of being an ‘ S. P. man.’ and finally juggled the case out of court. 
Perry’s case was called tbi^ .‘Summer, but was <lismisscd because Reinhardt, 
the principal witness could not be located. 

“Reinhardt had been charged with resisting an oflicer. Bail was furnl.sbed 
by the treasurers of the different uuionsV Wlien the treasmau-s of these unions 
saw how flagrant tlie case was, they d|tmanded th(» return of tlie bail money 
after Reinliardt Imd left town, and tlie i/uthorities, afraid to refuse, gave it 
to tliem. 

“The whole affaires such a .shameful travesty on jnstiee (hat the authorities 
of California sliould Investigate, and if they are unable to make Kern County 
comply with law and order, then the United States Govermnent sliould take 
a hand.” 

I will read a part of the record ^t Mojave: 

“About January 25, ''191 2, Ed Lnfevre, a striking ear insp(‘('tor, was shot and 
killed, supposedly by an Indian mixed breed named Smith. On this occasion 
five or six- f:unmen were outside of the Owl saloon, and one shot as Lefevre 
came out of the door. Several of the guards w^ere arrt'stcd, but no real 
attempt has ever been made to apprehend the murderer. Three of the gun- 
men wlio made this assault w'ere given 30, 60, and 90 days, respectively, as 
being accessories. Smith left Mojave about 11 o’clock that night and is still at 
large. Tlie guards made criminal assaults at the same time on Ernest Mayne, 
a companion of I>afevre.” 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is that all, Mr. Taylor? 
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Mr. Tayix)R. The investigation in its entirety, at all the local points, is In 
this and It will be given to the coinnilssion. 

(The paper so referreil to appears at the end of this subject as “Taylor 
Exhibit’’) 

Acting Chairman I^ennon. Mr. Taylor, It has been requested to ask you a 
cmiplc of questions. Who were the witnesses that were paid by the Southern 
i’acitic to leave town? 

Sir. Taylor. Reinhardt; that is the general charge that was then In the 
iu‘wspapers in Bificerslield, Cal. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Your information is of a general character and not 
si)ecHic and of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Taylor. As I state<l in my statement, it was of a general character. I 
would like to add, that as to the return of the bail money, that Is absolutely 
illegal ; the bail money furnishe<l by the treasurers of the unions was returned 
to the unions even after Reinhardt had left town. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You will be excused, Mr. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. W. KLINE. 

Actiwg Chairman Lennon. Slate your name and business, ])leaso. 

Mr. Kline. I am president of th(‘ lnt<‘rnational Brotherhood of Rla<‘ksmiths 
and Helpers. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Will you state your experience and the oxi>eriencc 
<»f your organization doing buslne.ss with the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and 
Ilai'riinan line.s, if that is also covered by your experience, prior to the strike, 
a.s to making agreements with Ihem; and a brief story of the experience of your 
(M’ganization doing busiuo.ss with these railroad companies? 

Mr. Kline. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the rcK'ord a series of 
confi'rences and dates that I can not well keep in niy mind, which will only 
take about 10 or 15 minutes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Very well. 

:Mr. Kline, I would like to say that the statement contained in the circular 
written by Mr. Fuller and quoted by Commissioner O’t’onnell — that the meu 
were demanding tliat others would confer with the company bereaft(?r instead 
of the employees — that in following my statement here you will see that such 
is not the case. tRoading:] 

“a statement RY j. W. KLINE, OENf'UAL PRESIDENT OE THE 1 NTh'^.tN.YTlONAL 
liROTHElllIOOl) OF RLACKSAIITIIS AND HELPERS. 

“ On June 11, 1910, we signed our last ngrooment witli the Illinois Central 
Railroad. In negotiating that agreement our organization was represented by 
U) delegates, and the contract was signed by a subcommittee of 5 with myself. 
Tlie increase in rates ior our organization at that time \voiild possibly average 
about 11 per cent. At some points we received 2 cents. At other points 1 and 
la cents. About a maximum of 400 men invol^et^ w’ould mean about $6 an 
liour, and, if working eight or nine hours a day, would amount to $48 a day 
advance for the blacksmith department over the Illinois Central system and 
tlieir allied lines. Some of the other yafls did not fare as well, and some 
l)ossil)ly a little better than we*dld. It cost us $114 a day in negotiating this 
contract, for getting the advance of $r|p a day. I am now speaking of the 
actual conferences and the days witl%the company ollicinls, and not days put 
in with our own committees arranging our contract for presentation the 
company. Sometimes our committees were sent home for 14 week, as the case 
may have been, and at otJier tlme.s the company \\Didd meet otlior committees, 
and keep one set of commUtees waiting. 

“ We concluded that It was a very expensive way of doing business. For 
some time our men, as well as the other craft.Sf were dissa^lstied with the long- 
<lrawn-out conferences, and decided that a joint committee wltli less committee- 
men from each craft could accomplish the same purpose in possibly loss time, 
and a great deal less expensive. • • 

“The committees were calleil together in Memphis In May, 1911, to form a 
federation, principally for the purpose of economy as well as harmony. This 
was followed in June of the same year by the IJarriman line employees. 
These federations recelveii the sanction of the general oflicers of the different 
organizations Involved. I, as a general oHicer, approved the Illinois Central 
contract of 1910, and signed it with Mr. Barnum, general superintendent of 
motive jpower. 
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“ Rule 21 reads as follows ; 

“ ‘ The rules and rates as shown herein to become effective June 1, 1910, and 
remain in force until June 1, 1911, and thereafter, provided that after the first 
year changes may be agreed upon by either party giving 30 days’ notice to the 
other of changes desireti for conference. 

“ ‘Accepted June 30, 1910. 

“ ‘ M. K. Babnum, 

*** General fiupi. of Motive Power. 

“ ‘ J. W. < Kline. 

“ ‘ J. OSTEN. 

“ ‘ .T. L. Kdwabds. 

“‘Thos, Yaitcs. 

“ ‘ Edw. King. 

“‘CoBNKLius Casey.’ 

“You will note that after the first year 30 days’ notice is to be given by 
either party desiring changes. Our craft desireil to change, and that confer- 
ence or federation organized, with the sanction of the general executives, elected 
a connnittee to notify the company of these changes. In other words, they 
were the autliorized agents of their organizations to notify the comj^ny of 
these changes. I, as a general omcer, was not notified by the Illinois Central 
officials of their dissatisfaction with this proceiliire until I received a letter 
from JMr. M. K. Barnum, August 25, 1011, in which he called my attention to 
that clause in our contract. 

“All of the corrcsponden(‘e and statements made at this hearing to my mind 
i.s ample evidence that the strengthening of our separate crafts by federation i.s 
noce.ssary to cope with a much stronger federation or combination. 

“ The offensive tactics of the railroad officials preceillng a change of policy 
Is usually worked out through their subordinate officials down to local fore- 
nien, and as a rule, if the unions .are sirong, these tactics are In the form of 
discriminations in the way of changing work on the men, showing personal 
preferences, breaking into the seniority rights, injecting personalities ami in 
many other ways, which naturally create an unsettled feeling and discontent, 
breaking up the liarmony of the shop, and in many instances making enemies 
among the men, causing such friction that many times we have what is known 
as the union men and the company men. After tlie strength of the union is 
broken our contracts cati be violated without much fdar. Shop committees are 
powerless on account of the division aMong the men in the shops. This wa.s 
the policy of the Union Pacific officials in 11X)2 bidore they introduced the 
I>remium system, which dnwe their employees out on strike in 1003 and 
1004, In which I was involved, and sonie of the I. 0. officials at present aro 
from that system, and had started the same time study that the U. P. started. 

“The general officer.s w'ere tlioroughly convinced some months before tho 
present strike on the Illinois Central that tlie new raarfagement was going to 
introduce a different system of working in their simps. Complaints of a general 
nature came to my office from different points on the Illinois Central of an un- 
rest among tho men, they stating that the management .seemeil to bo taking ad- 
vantage of tliem in various ways where they could do so without an open and 
glaring violation of tho contract. Plmtlly, I Imgan to receive letters asking my 
advice relative to filling out time-study cards, which the officials had insisteii on 
them filling out. As time wont by tlie, feeling against this card system became 
more intense, and I wa.s called upon to tfdve the matter up with the company’s 
officials. These protests came from various points, and one iM)int in particular 
was i'reeport. III., ^vhere I prevented a walkout by taking tlie matter up with 
Mr. Barnum, who state<l thak lie would not Insist, and that the men were unduly 
alarmed. This includfHl, I believe, all the metal crafts. 

“A general dissatisfaction and discontent was now prevalent, and the em- 
ployees had about concluded that the only way to protect what they already 
had, and to cany 6'n their future negotiations, was to federate the crafts, 
which was done in Memiihis In May, 1911. This game course was pursued on 
the HarKrpan lines in June of the same year in Salt I^ake City. Immediately 
after the formation of these federations, the proper railroad officials were duly 
notified of our action, therefore giving their compiuiles ample time for the 
pror>er consideration of the proiiosed agreements submitted to them by their 
fiMierated employees. The organization of these federations being authorized 
by the executive officers of the crafts Involved, we considered the fi)-day clause 
was covered, when our authorized representatives notified the management of 
the change desired. These negotiations were carried on with their employees 
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until It became evident that the (*omi)any’s officials were not disposed to go 
along with us in our efforts to bring about harmony in the shop organizations. 
This Includes harmonious relations between the company and our unions, ami, 
finally, the general officers were requested by the committees to assist them. 
In fact, about the 1st of August there was a condition prevalent on both the 
Ifarriraan and Illinois Central lines that looked serious. Many coniplai?its of 
discriminations in various w’^ays were Hying thick and fast on the Ilarrinian 
lines. The various general managei's had refused to meet federated com- 
mittees on theseflines, as well as on the Illinois Central, and reque-st came that 
the general officers cemfer with Mr. Krnttschnitt, the then general manager of 
maintenance and opei'ation on the Harriman lines, if possiljle, for the purpose 
of adjusting the difficulty. I was in the East at that time w ith the president 
of the International Association of Machinists and the president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, and (lie latter was requested to go to 
Chicago, where the mating of the Illinois Central coniinittees were in session, 
and, if possible, to arrange a meeting with Mr. Kruttschnitt. He failed t«) 
meet Mr. Kruttschnitt, but finally met Mr. Scott, one of Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
assistants, who, by the way, refused to moot anyone except Mr. Franklin. The 
conference betwx'Gii Mr. Scott and Mr. Franklin brought no results, but rather 
w^e w’ere more thoroughly conviiice<l in our own minds that tlie Illinois ('ICMitral 
and Harriman lines were both going to attack our federation.” 

Commissioner Garretson. Was that W. B. Scott V 

Mr. Kline. I think it is; lie was assistant to Mr. Kruttschnitt. [Contiinu‘s 
reading:! 

“I returned to Chicago August 19 and found an extremely serious state ol 
affairs. There seemed to be at this time a series of disc-r! mi nations in the form 
(d’ reductions of force and an increase of horns on the Harriman lines, tin* 
building of high boat'd fences around the shops, the hiring of extra i>olfcemen, 
tile usual procedure before a strike. After a careful survey of all of lliese 
conditions, I dtxdded to confer with Mr. Krbttsclmitt, if possible, ami therefore 
made arrangements to meet him in his office in Chicago the 24th of August. 

“At that meeting with Mr. Kruttschnitt I explained to him the ulisolute 
fiu'ts regarding the conditions on the Harriman lines and the earnest efforts of 
the officers of the unions to avoid an open rupture betw^^en the company and 
their employees. I advised that a meeting with the federated committee, 
either by hhnself or his,r(i>resentatives would, in my opinion, bring about an 
amicable ailjustment, and what he considered unreasonaVile wage increase or 
Ollier unreasonable reqii(‘sts could be settled without much difficulty. He 
agreed with me that comlitions were serious, but he had bwn instructwl by the 
board of directors to ignore the requests for federated conferences, and that it 
was impossible for him to Ignore tlio instructions of the directoi-s. After a con- 
ference of an hour or an hour and a half he finally ugroeil to meet the general 
officers of the unions, but absolutely refused to me^^t a federatwl committee of 
his employees?. Neither would he advise any of his subordinates to meet tlnan 
as federated employee's. This seems to be a new^ departure, as a rule — they 
would rather meet their own employee's. • # 

“ Mr, Kruttschnitt left the city the .same evening for a trip over the lines 
wt'st. He agreed to meet the general oftV’ors anywiiere along the Hues or at 
San Francisco. After that meating with Mr. Kruttschnitt later in the evening, 
I concluded that to be safe I would wire Mr. I^)vett in New’ York, chairman 
of the board of directors. I therefore fcent the following telegram : 


“ ‘ Mr. IX. S. I^VETT, « 

“ ‘ Pres. U. P. cG P. R. R., 120 Broadway, N. Y.: • 

“ ‘Aa Mr. Kruttschnitt bail left for the West, tlit'reby making it impos.slble to 
meet him, and as the ccmdltions are extremely serious in the mechanical de- 
partment and men on the verge of a strike on Harriman lines, which we are 
trying to avoid, I ther^ore request that you*raeet the iiifernatioual officers of 
the crafts Involved in an effort to bring about an amicable ailjiistment of the 
trouble. Please wire. 

“M. W. HlInk, 

‘ International President, 585 Monon Bldy.. Chivago, III.' 


The following day I received this reply : 


‘ J. W. Kline, 

***585 Monon Bldy., Chicayo, ill.: 

** * Replying to your message rtolved to-day : The position of our companies, 
UB stated by the general managers and Mr. Kruttschnitt, was taken after con- 
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ference with ami approval by me, hence no reason for me to interfere. More- 
over, Mr. Kruttschnitt wired me yesterday the substance of his interview with 
you, and as you understood then, he is on the lines and is conveniently accessi- 
ble to any one In the West who desire to see him. 

“ ‘ ‘II. S. Lovett. 

“ ‘ 1.5C p. m.’ 

“ I then wired Mr. Kruttschnitt as follows ; 

“ ‘ JULII’8 KKUTTSCHNITT, • 

Vice Prcaidcnt, (Jvnvral Manager Maintenance and ’Operation, 

“ 'Union Pacific and Hontliern Pacijic, 

‘“You stated to me that you were willing to meet the general officers la 
West. Will you please state time and place for that meeting. 

“ ‘ J. W. Kline.* 

“ lleceived the following reply : 

“ ‘ .T. W. Klink, 

“ ‘ Chicago, 111.: 

“‘I expect to he in San Francisco until end oi next week and can see you 
there at any time before SaturdajL September 2. 

“ ‘ J. Kbuttsciinitt.’ 

“ I then wired tlie international officers of tlio machinists. i)oiler makers, 
carmen, and sheet metal workers that if agreeable w(? corUl meet Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt in San Franci.sco on or before September ‘J!. This was acceptable, and 
we arranged immediately and proceeded to that city. From Omaha I wired 
lilr. Kruttschnitt that we would meet him the following Thurstlay or Friday. 
We arrived in San Francisco on Wednesday, the 30th. On Thursday, the 
31 St, we met with our committees and arraiigeil a date to meet Mr. Kruttschnitt 
on Friday, September 1. We met Mr. Kruttschnitt, Mr. Calvin, Mr. Small, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Athearn. Kepresenting our organizations were 
I'resident Ilyan, of the carmen, rresident Franklin, if the boiler makers, ATce 
President Buckalew, of the machinists, and myself. The conference lasted 
about two hours and a half, and everything was discussed that had any bear- 
ing on the case. It was ai)parent from the lino of argument that Mr. Krutt- 
Bchnitt had not change<l his original iX)sition, and contended that the different 
systems of railroads were under dilTeront stockholders^ and a federation of all 
systems would be an utter Impossibility. Mils main objo<*tion was that it would 
place too much power in the hands of the federation, but was willing to treat 
each craft separately. We argued that it was not the policy of our fe<leratlon 
to gather jiower enough to i»rotect our various crafts, the same power would 
be applied to discipline our own orgaanizations when it became iiecess(»i-y, and 
also maintain a harmonious shop organization. Mr. Kruttschnitt further stated 
that he was willing to continue his relations with the individual shop crafts 
and deal with them sei)anitely on the various lines of the system, basing a 
strong argument on the fact, that he could handle one craft at a time, but he 
could not handle them together. I lay specitil emphasis on the word ‘handle.* 

“During otir conference and after .Tmlge Clancy extuuined our federated 
constitution, Mr. Kruttschnitt made the ^statement that we were a combination 
and were in his office in violation of the law, iutimatiug that a possible prose- 
cution was in store for us for violatingahe Sherman Act. lie denied that the 
railroad managers were federated, and st ted that two managers were almost 
afraid ,to get together on the street lest they might bo a<‘cused of being a com- 
bination. ^ 1 , 

“In the general di.scussion- we naturally spoke ei a possdno strike with all 
of the hardship.s and suffering that goes with these industrial disturbances, and 
we appealed to Mr. Kruttschnitt to avoi<l thi.s by meeting a federated committee 
of his own employees We thought that possibly the appeal would reach the 
tender spot, but we were doomed to disappointment. Our conferences came to 
an end. However, before separating, we wantt^l to be further convinced as to 
the attitude- of Mr. Kruttschnitt, and asked him a question in about the fol- 
lowing manner : * Mr. Kruttschnitt, we have discussed this matter of federation 
quite thoroughly. There seems to be but one obstacle in the way of our getting 
together namely, federation. We have discussed the sufferings that would 
naturally accompany a strike. Do you still maintain your position that you 
will allow this to come about rather than meet a federated committee of your 
own employees?’ His answer was ‘I do, I' have been advised of what the 
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consequences will be.’ This astounding statement was the most cold-blooded I 
over heard. 

“ We made our report to the federation of the Harriman linos that was then 
In session, and we decided to call the general chairmen of all points on the 
line, numbering about 40, and place the matter before them. I was advised 
to get Mr. Kruttschnitt, and request transportation for the general chairmen 
to San Francisco. Mr. Kruttschnitt referred me to Mr. Calvin, general manager, 
and Mr, Scott, secretary of the federation, and myself, met with Calvin and 
arranged for these general chairmen to apply for transportation at their various 
home office. The tran^/ix)rtation being granted in most cases, I believe, if not 
all, they all came to San Francisco on September 9. 

“ We placed the matter before them and discussed the strike situation from 
evei-y angle, and by a unanimous vote they said they could not, and would not. 
stand for any further discriminations and humiliations from the subordinate 
officials of the company, and that they were representing tlio sentiment of the 
men who had previously voted to stand for federation. 

“ On September 11 tiie general officers left San Francisco by way of l-os 
Angeles and separated and went vario\is routes home. t)n September 25, with 
the other general officers. President Franklin of the boilermakers, Ryan of 
the cannon, and myself attended the <*onvention of machinists in Davenport 
and laid the matter before tluit body. The re.siilt was that the machinists’ con- 
vention decided to strike the Illinois Central and Harriman lines with the 
other crafts. \Ve then sent the following telegram to Mr. Kruttschnitt, who 
V as then in Now York : 

“ ‘ Davenpout, Iowa, ^ S <' p ^ rmf>cr 2 S , IDll . 

“ ' .Truus Krt'ttschnitt, 

•“ Yk'c Pnif. U, r, Ry, Co., 120 Broadway, New York City: 

“ ‘ M'e arc officially instructed hy our organizations to request you to agree 
to meet the representatives of the shop ftHleratioiis, or to notify yon that we 
l)ave no other alternative but to give our jipproval and ptaunission to tlie men 
on the lines you represent to quit work. We will expod an answer so tliat we 
can arrange to meet you by noon Tluirs<lay next at Clilcago for the i)urpose 
of making the necessary arrangements as above indicated. Si'iid roi)ly to Jas. 
O'Counell, Davenport Hotel. 

>• “ ‘ .T. W. Kune. 

, “‘M. F. Ryan, 

*“ .T. A. Franklin. 

“ ‘ M. O’Sullivan. 
’“Jas. O’Connell,’ 

“On the 27th recciveil tlie following: 

'• ‘ James O’Connell and Others, 

Davenport Hotel, Dareaport, Iowa. 

“ ‘ Replying to your telegram of Septemlxu* 20, my presence hei-e, of course, 
makes it Impossible for me to meet you in Chicago ’Jiiiursday noon. 

“ ‘ If the essentials of admittedly fair and considerate treatment, the payment 
of the higliest wages of any road in the tei;rltory served hy our lines, and the 
guaranty of hospital and generqus pensi<jn benetits have not been sufficient to 
deter our shopmen from terminating agreements insuring tliese conditions made 
from time to time In conference with thefr labor unions and from spending four 
or live months in devising new issues stud means to destroy existing hnrmonlous 
1 ‘elations, and moreover, are not sufficient to induce them to remain ip our 
eiiqiloy, and to make them realize their duty to the tmblic, l*do not sc*e that we 
can do anything more to convince them that they have no good reason to stop 
work or to prevent you gtvliig your ajiproval and permission to them to leave 
our service. 

* “ ‘ JuL?L\s Kruttschnitt.’ 

“ Both positions being well defined, and the ultimatum issued, nothing was 
h*ft for us to do but to call the strike, as per instructions of the ranbiifiid file. 

“ The statement that it was an illegal strike is absurd. The statement 
that the men did not know what ^Jiey were doing and tliat they were not 
expecting a strike is ridiculous. The lnteu.se feeling among the men in re- 
gard to discriminations, and a clamor to have it remedletl or strike, refutes 
the company’s statement. The walkout at Memphis before the strike was 
callcKl corroborates the statement that I am now making. 

38819“— S. Doc. 41.5, 64-1— vol 10 .53 
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“ Tlie large percentage of the strike vote on the Illinois Central Is evidence 
that they well knew what was going on, for negotiations ha<l continued about 
three months at that time, and the further fact tliat they knew what they 
wore doing is that In February, 1913, the general committee of the Illinois 
(^Jentral in St. Louis, unanimously rejecte<l Mr. Park’s proiwsltiou of a 
settlement. 

“ The American workingmen reserve the right to form any kind of an or- 
ganization for their own protection, as long as it does not antagonize the law 
of our land or Interfere with the legitimate business o^ another. This right 
has bwn recognized by the highest authorities. 

“ The employer may think we make mistakes sometimes in forming these 
organization.s, and that may be true, b\it we have always shown a disposition, 
and In fact in this case an earnest effort was made to discu.ss our form of 
organization with the employer from our side of the table. Our efforts w(‘re 
unvaillng, as the rec'ords show. The antagonism of the officials of tlie Illinois 
Central and Harriman lines was siicli that we were deprlve^l of that privilege, 
ami to our way of thinking the responsibility for tliLs strike was thrown 
upon the shoulders of tlie railroad oflicials. Had that autocratic spirit that 
was so publicly di.splayed in purchased paid advertisements in the daily pr(‘ss 
been substituted by the American spirit of iionest piiriM>se and a square deal 
this strike would have been avoided.” 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that llie letter that Mr. Barmim .sent me on 
August 25, after the correspondence had been going on for about thres? months 
and tlie question of the 3()-day clause had not heX'U raised, It wa.s surprising 
to me to have it rai.sed at tliat late date. 

I want further to say that there wsis rid'erence matle this afternoon in re- 
gard to the conference with Mr. Harrlnian, the predeces.sor of .Judge Lovett as 
president of the Union Ihicific ami Southern Pacilic. The former strike on the 
Union Pacilic in 191)3 and 11K)4 was .settled ns has bis^n stated here. I was 
one that was sekn-ted with my iirtskM-essor to ims‘t Mr. Harrlnian in his 
office in New York, and he made the statement at tJiat time to us that the 
matter of collective hnrgaiiiing was to he the form of doing bii.siness in the 
future, and that .so far as he was concerned he never expected to have any 
more labor troubles on his railroad; and I often felt tliat it was a sad day 
for organize<l lalior tiint Mr. Harriman died, for 1 liolieve if lie had lived 
we would not have had tliis trouble. ' 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have yon •Something more there that you desii-o 
to submit in advance? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. I b.-iv(‘ some more data lim-e tliat jiossibly later T may 
offer. 

Acting (ffiairman Lennon. After the strike was calkst what, if any, efforts 
were made by tfie organization.s Involved or by their friend.s or by tlie Gov- 
ernment to try to bring about conferences and attempts of settlement, if any 
such attempts were made at all? 

Mr. Kline. In January wfi President Gompers to intercede with 

Hon. Seth Low, chairman of the National Civic Feileration of New York, and, 
if possible, to use his good ollices with Judge Lovett and try to bring about a 
settlement of the strike. We were’noUfied lat^r that Mr. Low was unable to 
do anything with Mr. I..ovett. 

Then, on January 31, the general ollirers received a wire from Gov. Brewer 
of the State of Mississippi, asking us to meet him at his mansion on Fehruiir.v 
5, at J.30 p. ni. Tlie general officers went to Jackson, Mls.s., and met tin* 
governor, and to tlu’s day we are at a lo.ss to know just why we were there. 
The governor wanted the .strike .settled. If It could not l>e settled on the whole 
line of the road, he would like it settleil in Mississippi; and If ho could not 
get the strike settled In Mississippi he, at lea.st, wanted the State militia 
removed from McCJoiqb (3ty amlGVater Valley. He .seemed to he botwc'en the 
devil and the s(*a. If he removed the militia lie wouhi offend the Illinois 
Central, and if In* did not remove tliein he would offend the citizens of McComh. 
And he us to advise him to remove them. We, of course, could not do 

80 and did not <lo so. Did not care to do so. It was not our buslnes.s. 

In our conferences wllh him he stateil that he attended a meeting of the 
iioard of directors in N<*w York City. I do not know wlio the directors were, 
or what road they reprwented, but he made a statement that the president or 
Chairman Yoakum of the Frisco Lines — he made the statement in that meeting 
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and advised the other directors to tight a federation of niilroad employees. 
Since that time we have organized a federation on the Frisco Lines. 

On February 7 there was a gentleman came from New Orleans to Jackson 
and invited us to New Orleans to meet members of the cotton exchange. We 
w’ent there and we laid our strike matter before them, and they, after hearing 
our case, wired to President Markham, of the Illinois Central, at Chicago and 
he came to New Orleans later. Also Mr. Kruttschnltt and Mr. Lovett, I un- 
derstand, were there. 

This conference, according to the chairman of the cotton exchange, was also 
without results. He reported to us, in Mr. Markham’s statement the other 
day before this body, that he had advi.sed the president of the cotton exchange 
that it would be unwise to accede to the demands of the men and that the pres- 
ident of the exchange had agreeil with him was not born out by the statement 
the president made to us. He was very sympathetic and assured us that we 
had a just grievance and hopcsl the strike would be settled. 

On February 13, 1912, we met the Business ISlen’s Association of Memphis. 

Some one of the strikers invited us to stop off and he would get the business 
men’s association together so that we could lay tlie matter before them ; this 
was done and they were also sympatheti(‘. However, they told us they did not 
see that they could do anything at that time. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Did you have any consultation with Prof. Neill, of 
the Labor Department? Was any effort made through that departmoit to 
adjudicate the trouble? 

Mr. Kline. Y'es, sir. I have not the data, Mr. Chairman, but an effort was 
made through the department and Mr. Neill u.sed his good oniC(*s also the 
second time and failed. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Were you here when Mr. Wharton submitted his 
statement regarding the grow’th and development of the federation and the 
causes leading to It? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Hus his statement regarding that your approval? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Any other statement yon desire to submit, Mr. 
Kline? 

Mr. Kline. Mr. Bell, the general sui)eriutendent of motive iK>wer, was unable 
to give the rate of wage# of the blacksmiths. If you desire, 1 will .submit that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. All riglijt. It does not cover that whole book, 
does it? 

Mr, Kline. Oh, no. But we have our matter bound each year and w'e print 
these contracts. Mr. Bell state<l that the rate of the blacksmiths ran from 36 to 
42 cents, I think. The rates run from 80 cents and some as low as 23i up 
to 47^. 

Acting Chairman LEnnon. Is that the 1910 agreement? 

Mr. Kline. The 1910, tlie last agreement. There Is only one man on tlie 
Illinois Central getting 47 J ; very few 44; a few 421 and 40 and 39. And at 
the time of the strike I think 39 cents was tii^ ifievailing or going or hiring 
rate as they term it. The helpers run as low as 171 cents; at the Burnside 
shops here lu Chicago there are hammer boys that get as low as 13 and lOJ cents 
an hour, and in Louisiana, on fhe lllinOls CeiUral, where they were getting 39, 
across there in the same State, on the Texas Pacitic tliey are getting 42, 3 
cents an hour more. ^ 

Of course these low rates obtain at various })oiuts on the Illinois Central. 
I did not go over all of them, hut the lowest and the highest ones. " 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Is that all you care tp submit, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kline. 1 believe so. 

(See supplemental statement of Mr. Kline at end of this subje(‘t.) 

Acting Chairman Lennon. At this point, the cominkssiou will stand ad- 
journed until to-morrow^ morning at 10 o’clock. Mr. Fullifr will probably ia^ the 
first witness called. 

(At 4.30 in the afternoon of this Friday, April 9, 1915, an adjoiy^ment was 
taken until Saturday, April 10, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Chicago, Saturday, April 10, 1015 — 10 a. tn, 

I’l'osont: Cbalrnmn Wnish, Commissionors Ixinnon, Aisliton, O'Connell, Bal- 
ia and Garretson. 

Chairman Wal«ii. Tlie commission ^vill please come to order. 

Mr. Kruttsclmltt. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your name? ‘ 

Mr. Kruttschnut. Julius Kruttschnitt. * 

Chairman Walsh. And your resi<leuce? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. New York. 

Chairman Walsh. The particular address in New York? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. 165 Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. Your occupation, please? 

Mr. Kiti’TTscHNTTT. I uiu at present chainnan of the executive hoard of the 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your experience as a rtiilroad olliclal, 
the positions you have held? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I started in 1S7S as en?;ineer in char{j:e of construction of 
the Morgan, Ixiuisiana & Texas Railroad in Louisiana ; I occupied that position 
for three years, when I was made general road master; two years after that 
I was made division superinteiulent. In ISS,") I was api^ointeil assistant general 
manager of what wtis then kn(>wn as the Atlantic system of the Southern 
Pacific Co. In 1889 I was appointed general manager. In 1805 I was appointed 
general manager of the Southern Pacific Co., both Atlantic and Pacific .systems, 
and also after that elected fourth vice president of the company. In 1904 I 
was appointed director of maintenance and operation of the Vnloii and Southern 
Pacific systems, with headquarters at Clucago, In 1013 I was elected to my 
present ix)sltion. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your position witli the llarriman lines during 
the time of the shop strike wlilch began Septemb(*r 30, 1011? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNirr. I was direeter of maintenance and operation ; I luul 
charge of tlie oiuu’ation of the road.s, maintenance and ceiislruciion. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon please state your experience prior to that time 
in dealing with wluit are known as the shoj) crafts? ♦ 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Prior to Septemben. 30, 1011? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir ; prior to the strike. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Both the Soiitliern and Union Pacific laid contracts with 
numbers of the shop crafts, I think four or five. It wJis the custom to mcH»t 
the men whenever they desired to take np questions and discuss them. Up to 
that time everything had been Imrmoniously .settled, and we had gotten along 
without any particular friction or trouble. We rather priVled ourselves on onr 
rt'cord, and up to a.s late as imnie<iiat(*ly i)receding this strike our men told us 
that they had been properly treated and tiiey had notliing to complain about. 

Chairman AValsh. I have’so'ihe detailed questions that I desire to a.sk you, 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, quite a number that have been submitte<l by what might be 
called the other side of the controversy^ and the commission thought iierhaps 
you might like to make a statement in a sense' covering any observation you 
have to make upon the general .subject of the inquiry, with which 1 believe, 
you are reasonably familiar — that is, wlflijihe scoix? of our inquiry. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. You mean generally covering my connection with the 
strike?' ,, 

(Chairman Walsh. Covering your connection and your ideas with respect 
to it and the reason for that position which the comp^uiy lias taken and such 
matter.s as that; it may save asking some questions. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Well, as sta,ted, we had gotten along pleasantly with our 
men until a month or' two preceillng this strike. About May, 1911, we were 
informe<l that a meeting had been held at Salt Lake, at which different shop 
crafts had«flpcided to federate and present their deuiaud.s in a body. I think in 
June, or perliaps In July, the conclusions that this federation meeting had 
reached and the demands they proposed to make were pre.sented to the different 
companies, the Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the Short Line & Navi- 
gation Co. In the months of July and August requests were made by the men 
to jointly meet the motive power officers, superintendents, general suiierln- 
tendants, and other ofilcers of the company. To this request the reply was 
made that we had contracts with the different crafts and that If they were 
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fuiintl Dbjootlonnble or any chan^os were to be discussed tb(i coiiip'any would 
l>€ glad, through its officers, to meet the men of each craft sei)arately, but they 
did not care to make any changes in the methods of discussing or handling the 
(luestions. The men were not satistied with those answers, and they waiteil 
on the general managers and received the same replies; that is, that the com- 
pany was ready at that time, and in the future, as they ha<l been in the past, to 
meet the men freely to discuss differences, and expressed tlie hoiie that what- 
rver differences existed at that time could be amicably settled as they always 
liad been before. 

These answers werd not satisfactory to the men, and some time in August, I 
think probably between the 15th and the 25th, Mr. Franklin, of the boiler makers, 
wrote asking me for a meeting on a certain date in Chicago. I replied that I 
would not be in Chicago on that date, but that my assistant, Mr. W. B. Scott, 
would meet him, which he did. At that meeting Mr. Franklin urged the com- 
pany, through Mr. Scott, to change its views and to adopt the federation plan 
of settling these matters, ;^tr. Kline came to see me on the same subject — I 
think between the 20th and the 2r)th of August — making the same plea. Mr. 
Kline represented that the men were in a very excited condition, tliat they 
were threatening trouble and he came to me, as Mr. Franklin did, to devise 
ways and means to avert tliis trouble. I explained to him that our record 
with our men was a matter of pride with us, and tliat we were extremely 
indisposed to have any trouble; but if the men had met and drawn up a set 
of demands on tlie company, wliich they proposed to have granted whether or 
not, that, as a condition precedent to the discussion of any matters of differ- 
ence between the company and the men, that the company should accede 
to this question of federation and have all crafts to discuss and settle matters 
connected with only one — that If the nnm liad made up their minds to that 
and that we must have trouble, I did not see how we could avert it; that we 
had nothing to do with bringing it on and. apparently the first people to take 
steps to avoid trouble w’ould be the peoi)le that had laid tlie foundation for it. 
Mr. Kline did some argming and tried to convince me it was for th(‘ l)enefit of 
the coini)anies to adopt this cliange of plan. I replied that if his plan was 
accedtMl to and the comiiuny, iH'fore discussing any (luestions of working condi- 
tions or wages, sliould deliver itself practically bound hand and foot into the 
]>ower (»f Mr. Kline and ins associates, tliat tlnai it would be too late to dis- 
cuss any questions of \fages and conditions; that the federation would have 
it in its power to intpose any conditions it saw tit, not necessarily the condi- 
tions that wore set fortii In tliis printeil circular served on us, but any condi- 
tions they saw lit to imi)ose; that the company by agreeing to a condition 
lirecedent would deprive itself of any power to resist. I told him, also, that 
they should recognize tliat it took two piM^ple to make a bargain and ap- 

parently this arraiigeimnit liad beini made without any consultation with the 

company, and that li the company acceded to tills plan of settling troubles It 
would forever thereafter 'be deprived of any fmwer to resist any demands, no 
matter how unreasonalile. 

In that interview Mr, Kline asked me, or stateTl that he and his associates 
had not been able to get any hearing from any officer of the company. I told 
him I was glad he had come to me, that > had never yet refused to meet any- 
body, and that I would meet •him or his associates or anybody he had with 
him. That led to a meeting with ]\Jr. Kline, and, as 1 remember it, Mr. 

I'Yanklln, Mr. Buckalew, Mr. Ryan,, and one other wliose name I do not 

remember now, in San Francisco. 

The matter of this federation method of settlement wa;^ fully dlscuss'bd, the 
company being represented by Mr. Calvin, wlio wgs then general manager; Mr. 
Scott, assistant general manager ; Mr. Small, superintendent of motive power, 
and two other gentlemen, Mr. Clancey, an attorney, and Mr. Atliearn, who 
iuid charge of the comfort and rest rooms ott the employees. In that meeting 
pretty much the same ground was gone over as was goifb over in the Chicago 
niwHlng with Mr. Kline, and it was explained to him and his associates at 
that time still more fully how utterly helpless the company wouUUhe in the 
future if it acceded to their demands to treat with the crafts as a federated 
whole. 

It was pointed out that a very slight disagreement perliaps with a tinsmith 
or a blacksmith in New Orleans might put the entire line from New Orleans to 
Portland and from Omaha to San Francisco out of commission. Mr. Kline and 
Ills associates assured me that it was not their desire to do anything of that 
.sort, and that they did not Intend to do it. To that we replied that If they 
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once Imd tfie power nobodjr could sny whnt Uiey would do ; that the company 
\rcwld no longer be a party to these negotiations with any power, but would be 
Trtteriy helpless. They were insistent on tlielr method of dealing. I think the 
conference lasted two and a half or three hours, iierhaps. We touched on some 
of the objectionable features of tlie paper that iiad been handed to us, such 
as the demand that the company sliould, w'lthln 30 days, require all of its men 
to Join the fefleratlon whether they wished to or not; that tlie dismissal of 
men from the company's shops should he entirely in the hands of the federated 
committee; that the appointment of foremen should be largely Mi tiielr control; 
that the mmiber of apprentices should be dictated by theVn ; and tJiat no ques- 
tlona were to be asked a man either as to his pliysical condition or as to Ids 
prersiona employment — rights that every individual in the country has, though 
they were to be denie<l to the company. As a result of this mwding we were 
given plainly to understand by Mr. Kline asking a question couched in some 
such language as this: Whether we understood what a continued refusal to 
ac'cede to this plan imant? I told him I thought I did. I understood from 
the beginning and I believed all through tlie negotiations that this plan imd 
been arrangeil by the men to force the issue; we were told by our okier men 
that they w^ere not in sympathy with the plan, that the plan had been arrangtni 
by the younger men, the hotheads that wanted to make this change, and that 
they were not in sympathy with it, but, of course, if callefl out, tiny would have 
to go. So I never was deceived for a moment as to what the men intendetl to 
do. I firmly believed they Intended to strike if we did not give them what 
they wanted. And the matter was placed cl(mrly Ix^fore our hoard of tiire^dors. 
both of the Southern £*acillc and of the Union Pacific systems. It \vas ex.- 
Iilttlned to them what wouI<l happen if a refusal was given to these demands; 
and they concludetl, as trustei‘s of property representing some tliirty-five or 
forty thousand ownei*s. and i)erhaps some two or three hundred thousand people 
in the United States, and after coqsi<lering their obligations to tim public to 
manage their properties and to run them so as to give proper .service, that it 
was impracticable — indeed, iu)|)ossible — to accede to these dwnands. Mr. Kline 
and his associates left the metering and sai«l that they intended to get deh^gates 
from all over the system to I think, at San FraiK*isco, to discuss this 

matter ; and tliey asked for transportation, whu'h was given them. 

This meeting was held, I supiiose, .some time alxmt the middle of Septeinl><‘r - 
perhaps between the 10th and the 20th. We were told «!;hat the men had volfnl 
for a strike. The next I heard of the /natter was througli a telegram sent 
to me by Mr, O’Connell and IMr. Franklin, Mr. Kline and Mr. Ryan, and a fifth 
gentleman, whose name I do not Iuipi)en to renieml)er now, from Davenp«>rt, 
Iowa, presenting an ultimatum that the company woubl either have to consent 
to this federation plan and <leal with the federated committee, or they wouhl 
strike. To that I replied that vve laid <!one everything jMj.s.sible and everything 
that could be expc^cted of us. That If fair treatment of dhe men and looking 
out for them in their old age with pensions, and for their (*}tFe wlien they were 
sick, would not affect or appeal to them, of course w'e could not dictate what 
view they should take of thi^ matter, and we could not control their Judgment. 
»Dd that they could do wlud they saw lit; and a strike foilow'fMl, I think, on 
the 30th of September or the 1st of f)ct<jber. 

It always seemed to me through these fiegotlations that tlie troulde arose from 
a misconception or rutlier from a total tUsregard of the rights of the cue 
pioyer. The men got together and deciVled what they wanted and what tlvey 
proposed to demand, what they propose<l t^> exact to the extent of their power 
from tl*e employer. That w'h.s briefly — they ai>i)eare<l to think that the ene 
ployer’s work belonj^ed to them; that tliey could dictate terms without con- 
sulting the riglits or the wi.shes of the employer as to how this work should 
be conducted, and what men should be chosen to dd the work for the car- 
riers, how the forces should be decrejis<Ml when they had to b<* decrease<l; 
that they would be the Judges oV tliat, and not tlia wirriers; that they de- 
nied to the cfirrier the right ac<!orded to everyone to select the people or th^» 
employees, to do bis work. I don’t suppose one of them would have consid- 
ered for a moment hampering his wife in the choice of a cook and requiring tliut 
she should retain a c(K>k that did not suit her, did not do her work properly, 
or was distasteful to her, or not useful to her ; yet this right was deni^ to the. 
company in their paper. 

After the strike was startetl the usual tactics followed of attacks uj^u tJie 
imeii who were enpiged to take the places of the men who had abaudone^l 
tlieir Jobs, and there was a great deal of violence at a gpreat many points, and 
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that violence culmiiiattM.l in murder and assassination at one point in Tex:is 
In which three men were shot from ambush. The number of men arrested 
and punlshe<i for these attacks was very Rreat. I have not prepared a state- 
ment of them. I do not know that a statement is particularly necessary or 
is particularly desired. If it is, of course, it can be furnished. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to Jisk — pardon me. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I deploreil this trouble. I started in a department of 
the company where I had to do very hard physical labor for a number of 
years. I was in close touch with the workmen of all kinds, where T knew the 
men and where I could call them “Hill” or “Tom.” I was sympathetic. And 
1 had up to 1011 — for years -gotten along pleasantly with my follow work- 
men. But the unreasonableness of these demands, and the Insistence that 
before considering any question of wages, of service, or anything alVecting the 
relations of the men with the company, excepting only this (inestlon of f(*derat- 
Ing, and of all taking up a question for settlement instead of one craft, luid led 
to this serious difticulty. 

(^luilrman Walsh. What oflicial position di<l you hold in 11M)2 ami 1008? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I was general manager of the Southern I hid lie Co., as- 
sistant to the president and fourth vice president. 

Chairman Walsh. I w'aiit to go — in view of some of the testimony that has 
hcen submitted — into a little history prior to this time. ^\ hat iM>sition did 
the late E. H. Harriraan hold at that time — 1902 and 1903? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. He was president of the Southern I'uciiic C<x and chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

t^mlrman Walsh. Now, there was a strike on the Union Pncific, T l)elieve, 
in 1902 and 1903? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I think that is the. correct date. Then* was a strike 


about that time. 

Chairman Walsh. It has hiSin stated that the cause of that strike vas the 
effort on the part of the omdal.s of the cbmpany to introduce what is ealleil 
the piecework system. Was that correctly stated? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I think that Is correct. That was the cause of tlie strike, 

Olialrman Wal.sh. And I believe there was what th(\v call a sympjithetii' 
strike growing out of tlie claim that the Southern Padlic had assisted tlie 
Union Pacific by supplying engines during the strike? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. lihere was no sympathetic strike on tlu' Southern I a- 
cific. That claim was made, hut it w;as without foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Oli, I do not understand. That is, that there was no 
sympathetic strike is without foundation, or tiiat the engines were imt loaned— 
is without foundation? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Both. I do not recall any sympathetic strike'. There 
were threats of a sympathetic strike haseel on the claim that locomotives were 
furnished, but I knevv tliat the locomotives were not furnished, and my recol- 
lection is that no sympathetic strike occurred. It was simply threatened. 

Chairman Walsh. It lias hoi'n stated that a .sympathetic strike was voteel 
on the Southern Pacific at that time. Whether tt game to a head or not, I have 
not in mind. Was there a strike voted on the Southern Pacific at that time, 
to your knowledge? , 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I don’t vcmemhe'*. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact. If it he a fact, after the sym- 
pathetic strike was voted on the Soutliprn Pacific, that Mr. Harrinian nppeaU^t 
to the International presidents of tha several crafts to meet him in New York 
aud confer with him for the puniose of settling tlie dimcultlos in thq whole 

matter? * 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do not know. Mind you,* I had nothing to do with the 

Ihiion Pacific at that time. ^ 4 . 

Chairman Walsh. I uiuler.stand. Do you recall, as a matter of history, that 
the federated body representing all the shop crafts of ^he Union Pacific and 
ITnrriman lines did meet with Mr. Harriman in New York at that time? 

Mr Kruttschnitt. I think a number of men from the Southern Pad He, by 
nuinlier I would say perhaps three or four, did apply for transpofttition to go 
east to meet Mr. Harriman. I think that is correct. And transportation was 

^ Chairman Walsh. Ai*e you familiar with the fact, if it be a fact, that Mr, 
Harriman sent a telegram to the grand lodge officers of the various crafts in 
which he stated In substance that rather than be responsible for the breaking 
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up of homes, the suffering and poverty of men, women, and children, that the 
Strike on the Union Pacific would mean if it continued, and the strike on the 
Houthern Pacific would mean If inaugurated, that he would meet a federated 
body around tlie council table and confer witli them to the end that they might 
Ihj reinstated in their employment? 

Mr, Kruttschnitt. There was no strike on the Southern Pacific. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, assuming that a strike was voted, or not assuming, 
are you aware of any such telegram being sent? 

IMr. Kruttschnitt. No, I am not. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact, if it be it fact, that the grand 
lodge officers representing the shop crafts answered this telegi’am, saying that 
they would meet, and that they did meet in conference, and as a result of the 
conference a satisfactory settlement of both the Union l?acific strike, which was 
in effect, and the Southern Pacific strike, which had been declareil by a vote, 
was settled and the men returned to work? 

Mr. Kruttschniti’. I know nothing of the t(‘legram you refer to. I had noth-- 
iug to do with tlie Union Pacific at that time. I had nothing to do with this 
st'ttlement further than to answer some questions Mr. Uarriman asked whether 
it W'as true or not that the Southern Pacilic supplknl locomotives to the Union 
Pacific. To that I replied in the negative — that there was no foundation for the 
claim at all. And the only further information I had was the request of some 
men from the Southern Pacific asking for transportation to go east to nuH't Mr. 
Harriiuan In conference. 

Chairman Walsh. When did Mr. Ilarrimjin himself assume the presidency 
of the Union Pacitic Railway Co.? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do not know ; approximately ISOS, I think. 

Chairman W'alsh. Do you know the reason, Mr. Kiaittschnitt, first-haiul, or 
by hearsay, why tlie late Mr. Riirt was removed from the presidency of the 
Union Pacific, if he was removed? , 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No, I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Had th.at anything to do with the dimciilty that liad arisen 
between him and the employees of tlie company prior to Ids removal? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. At this conference that you liad September 1, 1011, was 
the matter of a strike, tlie possible oonsequeiiees, gone into in any greater detail 
than you have mentioned here, Mr. Krnttsclinitt? As 5 rix?all your statement, 
it was that Mr. Kline and others stated simply that you knew what the conse- 
quences would be if a conference was not Inul. Was it gone Into any more fully 
in detail ; that is, as to the location of so many men in particular places and so 
many cities in wldch the iikmi had acquinMl homes, that liad family roots and 
the like, which would be torn up in case a disturbance occurred? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I don’t think so. In what I have said before I have r<‘- 
peated as exactly as I can remember after a lapse of four Vears just what hap- 
jiened. There had beim numerous talks b(‘twe<'ii some of o.ur older men and the 
ofiioors of tlie company, deploring the possibility of a strike and breaking up of 
long-standing pleasant relatiobs'J but there was no particular detail gone into at 
this conference with Mr. Kline and ids associates. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you regard ttie attitude of your company and of your- 
self in 1911 as being in harniony with thb attitudb of the late Uv. Harriman in 
1002 and 1903? ^ 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I was very closely ^^ssoclated with lifr. Harriman from 
1902 until his deatli in 1909. That would be seven years. And I do not remem- 
ber thal I ever had /iny disagreement with ^Ir. Harriman about my attitude 
toward labor or my treatmer^*: of labor. He knew thoroughly well what my 
record was on the Southern Pacific; he knew tliorouLdily well before he got 
control of it, and he knew from personal observation what my record had been 
and what policy I was pursuing frqin 1902 to the time of bis death, and he never 
criticized or reversed allything that I had done. I think I undei’stood Ids mental 
attitude thoroughly, and I am justified in lielievliig that my acts harmonized 
with his ideqs, because, as I say, be never critlclzeii them. And Mr. Harriman 
was not at all backward about criticizing when he did not like anything. 

Chairman W.\l8H. When Mr. Kline and these other gentlemen called upon 
you, did you suggest to them that their action in calling upon you as represent- 
ing a federation — that this was in violation of the Sherman Act, and that they 
might be pro8e<nite<l for coming to see you in that situation In tlmt capacity? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I did make that remark jocularly. I belleveil it true at 
the time, and I believe it true to-day. I think If we had done anything one-half 
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as repugnant to the Sherman Act as that we would have been Indicted very 
promptly. 

Ohuirmun Walsh. It is a fact that a very short; while ago a federated com- 
mittee representing the employees in the transportation department of your 
roads was denied a conference by the vice president and general manager of 
the Atlantic system of the Southern Pacific, and that upon your specific order 
he was directeil to recede from his stand and to hold a conference with the 
committee? 

Mr. Kruttschivitt. I think you are alluding to a trouble with the engi- 
neers — 

Chairman Walsh. I I’oally do not know what it is. This is one of the ques- 
tions that has been submitted. 

Mr. Kruttsciinitt. There was a differ<‘nce between the enginwws and fire- 
men on the Atlantic system of the company. It was really a case where the 
innocent outsider is the sutTerer. There was a dispute between the engineers 
and the firemen in which the company was in nowise interested. The com- 
pany announced that it was perfectly willing to accept either the engineers’ or 
the firemen’s contention if they would only agi*ee amongst themselves. But 
they insisted on bringing the company into this matter and a strike followed. 
Ihiblic sentiment that was familiar with the conditions, and public sentiment 
after all is the power that iiiially settles these contentions, was strongly op- 
jK)sed to this strike. They app(‘ale<l to the President. Troubhss were immi- 
nent on the Mexican border an<l I was appealed to by the head of the mediation 
?>oard, Judge Cliambers, who represented that the President appealed to the 
company’s sense of patriotism to yield a point In order to s(*ttle with the men 
on a plan outlined by Judge Cliambers and relieve the Government from em- 
barrassment that might occur in connection with the movement of troops and 
supplies to the Mexican border. As an American citizen I 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Commissioner Garretson suggests that 
I>erhaps you have the two occurrences confused in your mind. If you have no 
objection. Commissioner (tarretson will intenmlate a question here. 

Commissioner GABimrsoN. Are you not confusing two occurrences, Mr. Knitt- 
schnitt? You are referring to the jurisdictional strike betwetm the firemen 
and ongiiK'crs which occurred some five or six years ago 

Mr, KuuTTSCTrNiTT. No. 

(Commissioner GABRETsf)N (continuing). While the question is 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt (interrupting). No; I am not confusing it with that. 

(>)mmissioner Garretson. The last occurrences referred to four organiza- 
tions, didn’t it, of men in the train and engine service? 

Mr. Kuuttschnitt. The chairman said he did not know what was referred to. 
I am putting on ray explanation, and if it does not fit it will only result in the 
consumption of a little time and jiatience of the commission; but I am not 
mistaken as to the ttme, for I remember distinctly being called up by Mr. 
(Chambers over the long-<liStance phone at my home in New Canaan, Conn., and 
having the situation explained; I could not lie mi^styken about the date because 
I have lived there only two years. 

Chairman Walsh, ^^’ere there only two crafts involvt'd? 

;Mr. Kuhttschnitt. Yes. ^ • 

Chairman Walsh. Two? • 

Mr. Kruttsciinitt. Yes. To finish ii^v story on this appeal from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, we saiil at^onec that any view we might have about 
this matter would be abandoned and we would conform to the IT(=^ident’s 
wishes, and we did so. That was the matter, and it hai^icned certainly not 
more than two and one-half years ago, because I aemomber It oocurroil when I 
was living in Connecticut, ami I have not lived there over two and one-half 
years. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. Is there any difference Jn principle in dealing with the 
federation of employees in the transportation departmeift and when yon are 
dealing with the shop crafts? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. A very great difference. • • 

Chairman Walsh. State as briefly as possible wliat that difference is. 

Mr. Kruttsciinitt. I have already stated, and won’t repeat it unless you 
W'lsh — I have already reiieateil what the views of the shop crafts’ fe<leratlon 
was as to their jurisdiction over shop practices. You do not want me to repi^at 
that, do you? 

Chairman Walsh. No. 
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Mr. Kruttschnitt. In dealing with the trainmen, engineers, and firemen, 
they have never presumetl to call on us to require every man to join their 
organizations. They have relied on the good judgment and the good sense of 
the men to join or not, as they saw fit; If they do not join, they take the view 
that it is the men’s loss, and if tliey do join, they are glad to take them in. 
They have never undertaken to say whom we should retain in the service; 
they have never undertaken to say whom we should employ us tralnmaster.s or 
assistant superintendents. They are all in one branch of service; first, tho 
engineers and iiremen — naturally, tlieir duties overlap. A fif email Ls an engi- 
neer in embryo. When he is promoted he has two orgai\izutions he can join — • 
either the firemen’s organization, wiiich takes in engineers also, or the Brother- 
hoixl of Locomotive Engineers. TJie brakeman is a conductor in embryo; there- 
fore when you siieak of four organizations there are only two, because, as I say, 
they overlap. And all four organizations — if you clioose to call them four — are 
engaged in one division of the service, and that is in running trains; and tho 
great difference has been, in our exjierience, tliat these men do not claim that 
absolute cmitrol over tlieir employers’ business that the sliop federation claims 
to hold, and to enforce with the sirike. 

Chairman Walsii. Is it within your knowledge that the late E. H. Harriman 
ever advisinl the men working on the so-called Harriman lines to get together 
and federate and treat wltli the ofilcials by a federateil committee of the 
Harriman lines; and did the late E. H. Harriman ever say tliat such a method 
of bargaining would save time and exiiense to the company and to the men and 
would go a long way toward pi-eventing labor disturbances? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I have said I was intimately associated with Mr. Harri- 
man from ItKtJ to 1909 as Ids iinnuMliate assistant; from the time he bought 
control of the Southern Pacific in 1JM>2 to 1904 I wa.s his assistant on the Pacifii; 
(roast. The negotiations with the men in 1911 lasted, in one way or another, 
from, you migiit say, the month of June until the time of the declaration of tin? 
strike, and never once, either from Mr. Harriman in his lifetime or from any 
of tlie.se men, have I ever heard any allusion to any su(*h agreement or expres- 
sion of opinion on tlie part of Mr. Harriman. This is the first time I have ever 
lieard it. 

Oliairman Walsh. Do you know wliether or not Mr. Harriman stated this to 
])e his policy in Octolier, 1903, in the city of New York, when conferring witli 
Mr. James b’Connell, M. J. Ford, Hugh Doran, S. H. ‘Grace, T. F. Tomlinson, 
and George W. Smith, representative's of* the Union Pacific machinists? 

Mr. Kkutthchnitt, I do not; Init 1 would think it pa.ssing strange if Mr. 
Harriman, after 1904, on giving me conirol for him over all tlu\se matters for 
both Union and Soiitlun-n Pacific systems, should fail to aixiuaint me with his 
desires in tliat direction, and, as 1 nqumte'd, lie never did, and I have never 
heard of these telegrams or expressions of his views until you read them, 

(Eiairman Walsh. Did you ever Iiear, prior to Septeiu^^ier 30, 1911, that the 
seniority rights of the men on the I’acillc system were violated, and that com- 
plaints were made to your suberdimite, and tliat the.se complaints were not 
redressed, and that as a conVefjiience general dissatisfaction was created among 
your enqiloyees? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do not know that; but I do know that Mr. Franklin, 
when he waited on Mr. Scott in Aiigm^t, 1911,*-us(hI the expr('S.slon that tliere 
was little or no trouble on the Union or Soutliern Pacific ; tliat they came 
nearer 100 per cent good .service Ilian jfnj^. lie knew of. In my conference witli 
Mr. Kline In August, 1911, he made the same statement — that there was no 
trouhlfc on our road^, and lie was glad to know how harmonious the relations 
were; and when I went to Francisco in the latter part of Augu.st, 1911, I 
WHS .shown an interview that had been given to the i|aia'rs by tho head of the 
federated einployee.s In Galifornia, in which lie staP^l publicly that they had 
always be<*n considerately and ^^e^ treated by the Southern Pacific; and the 
same assertion.s were* made to Mr. Small in numbers of his inettings with the 
committees of the individual crafts. 

Ohairriivil Walsh. Is it a fact that the car workers were denied a confer- 
ence on the Pacific .system and refused recognition as a craft organization of 
any kind? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do not know that ; hut If it was stated, I would say 
emphatically that I do not believe It, because we had agreenn'iits with a number 
of the crafts, and T d<i not know why we should not have had it with these 
men as well as others. 
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Clmlrman Walbh. Is It a fact that the sheet-metal workers’ craft asked for 
recognitloib as a craft organization on the Pacific system on or about the fall 
of 1900 anti that recognition of tills organization as a craft organization was 
cleuietl by the company and that as a result thereof the sheet-metal workers 
went on st/ike at a number of points on the system? 

Mr. Kbtjttschnitt. That I do not know. 

Olmirinan Walsh. You Inive no knowlctlgc of any such thing? 

Mr. KiuJTTSCHNrrr. No. 

(Minirman Wai?Sh. Is It a fact that for years prior to 1909 the machinists 
on the Oregon Sliort 'Line and Oregon Hallway & Navigation Co. petitioned 
your companies for the recognition of tiieir crafts’ organizations and that It 
was repeatedly refused? 

Mr. KKUTTscHNirr. No; I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that tlie Imiler makers and blacksmiths, as 
crafts, askeil retioguition rci>eatcdly, prior to 1907, and were denied recognition 
by you or your subordinates of Hie Oregon Sliort lane and Oregon llailway & 
Navigation Co.? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that the holler makers and blacksmiths, as 
separate crafts, sought conferenc*es in 1910 with the proiK^r ollicials on the 
Pacific system and that they wore denied, although they had at tlie time con- 
tracts with that system umler which it was provided for conferences when 
they desired to make clianges on giving 30 days’ notice? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do not know the fact; but I say again that if those 
contracts were in eflect, I do not believe the statement Implied in the question. 

Chairman VV’alsh, ilow much money did tlie eompniiies under you appro- 
priate for publicity purj>oses before tlio strike of September 30, 1911? 

Mr. Krttttsohnitt. N^nie. 

Cliainimn WAi.sir. Wa.s money usihI for publicity purposes in this way. that 
advertisements of an exinnislve character were inserte<l in tlie painu's that 
were deemeil to 1 h‘ influential and good avenues of creating public smitiinerit In 
difiereiit parts of tlie country? 

Mr. KRCTTscnNTTT. I don't lielieve so. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Yon are n<)t awan* of any such thing being done, if it 
was done? 

Mr. KKurrscHNiTT. Nm Tlie iiandling of tlie strike was in the liands of the 
operating vice presidents on the grou’id. I think I should have known of it. 
If any exp<mses had been incurred, liowever, I think I should have known it. 

Oiuilrnuin Walsh. Were you aware of any sncIi publicity being used after 
the strikes began? 

Mr. KuirrTSCHNiTT. Wliy, 1 siioiild have tliougld: that tliese men were not 
jiroper for the duties intruste<l to them if they had not given full puliliclty. 
I began by responding to a request of the Stm Francisco papers to give pub- 
licity to this contention, and I startiMl by giving tlds statement. May I give 
tins to the stenographer? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you may, please. • • 

Mr. KRUTrscHNiTT. And it was tlie iluty of every officer, inasmuch as tills 
wa.s a contention in which we were tightinj# for a right to serve tlie puiillc in a 
way in which they wished to b« serv(Ml,*tliat they should bo Informed and that 
the fullest publicity should lie given to everything we could tiiink of. 

(The pujier iiere pre.sented by the witness was received In evidence and ap- 
liears among the exhibits at the end ot tlds subject as “ Krutlsclmltt Exhibit,”) 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you mean to say you are not acquainted vvWIi the 
details; that Is, as to how much inoiioy was expen^led in tlfat way? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tflat correct? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt, I am not. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. This, I note, wa.H given as a signed*statement from you? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Yes. 

Clialrnum Walsh. For publication in a San Francisco paixn ? * 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Yes. The pafiers were very much mystified ; wanteil to 
know what It was all about, and liefore I had betni in Sun Francisco six hours, 
I supixise, I was waited on by u dozen different reporters and was told that 
tliev did not understand and that the public did not understand. And on the 
way west I was waited on by a number of reporters and was asked tlie same 
tbiiig, ami on arriving at San Francisco I wrote this statement and gave it to 
tlie press. 
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I (Um'r tliink tliorc was much, if any, money spent, because we were abso- 
lutely perstH'utetl by reiwrters for statements, and after the strike began we 
pursuwl tlie iK)licy of sitting quiet and having very little to say; and the officers 
were instrueteil by me not to make any boasts of what they were going to do 
or what they were doing, but to go ahead and perform their duties and to 
get the company’s work systematized again and get the shop forces built up 
and to do no crowing about it in the press. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliis statement you submit here was not run in any 
newspaper's as an advertisement and paid for in that wa>;? 

Mr. KHT'TTHciiMrr. No, sir; it was solicited with tlie utmost eagerness, and 
there was not a cent paid for it. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Do you ke(*p fairly good track of the new'spaper publica- 
tions in the tir-ritory where the greatest interest was likely to be? 

Mr. Kurn'scHNiTT. The operating vice presidents did; I did not. We paid 
for clippings. I was thH)ded with a mass of clippings, some of wliich I supiK>se 
I kept, but most of widcli I did not. They were too voliiinlnous. 

Chairman Wat, sit. Did tlm lunvspapc'rs likewise publish tlie statements of 
the representatives of llie iium as to the causes of tlie strike? 

Jlr. Kui-rrscHNiTT. Fretiy. I had — after the strike began I was importuneil 
by a miinlMr* of tlie jiajiers to answer .stati'iiients made in tlie press by Mr. 
Kline and other haulers of the men, wiiich I consistently doclineil to do. 
I stated that I was not going to indiilg<‘ in any new’spaper controversy; that 
the side of the company liad been given by me to the press, and I proposed to 
stop at that. 

Cliainnan Walstt. Is it a f;u*t. Mv. Kriitls<*linitt, referring again for a 
moment to the deniamls naule by tills federal ion and tlie conference in 8eptem- 
btT, 1911 ; lliat is, that the so-<‘alled check-olf system be adopttnl . 

Mr. Kut'ttschnitt (interrupling). So-<*alled what? 

Chairman Walsh, That the reipwrenient he made that all eTnployo<'‘S sliould 
join the union and those others tliat were so olijoctionable to you — I waiitiHl to 
ask you if it Is or is not a fact that tliose suggestions w’ere wind miglit ho 
callcHl pMdative suggestions for the pnriKise tif discussion and negotiation in 
case a coidVr<*nre was granted, (*r were tliey absolute dmiinnds on the part of 
the men with a declaration that in tlie event they were not granted a strike 
would be called? 

^fr. KuriTscHNiTT. I am going to <k*al perfectly fd.inkly with you and the 
ineniliei’s of tlie T'oiiimission. We \ver<‘ ^ssun‘d time and again that W'e must 
not lie alarmed liy these olijTH-tionahle doniaiids that they made, that all W’e 
w'ere asked to do was lo deal witli a federated body; that then everything 
wwild be lovely. That was tantamount to asking tlie company to surrender its 
ability to resist, and Mi*. Franklin and Mr. Kline, in their interviews, and 
Mr. Kline and his four associates in the San Francisco molding, tried in every 
possible way that ingenuity could suggi'st lo iTorsuade us Vhut the only interest 
of the men in the matter was a little more ciuivenieift and expeditious way of 
liandiing grievances. 

I was fr.'ink w'illi !Mr. Kline* and ids associates. I said, “I understand; W’O 
need not try to throw dust in eacli otlim-s eyes. I know^ and you know what 
you are after. Any acquiescence oft tlye part of the company to the demand 
tliat we meet a federated hoard would iio donlif lead to a good many of these 
matloi’s that you put in here for trailing purpT)S(‘s being put aside for the 
moment. In other w^ords, they are tliere for trading punxises, and they would 
be withilrawii if only tlie company would bind itself by preliminary agreement 
w'ith you that w’oiilii prevent it from ever being aide to resist any demands, no 
mattm- how unreasonable. Once having done that the company w'OiiUl find 
itself, pi'rharis in a year or tw’o years or three years Of maylie five or six years, 
met with a dcunand to pay exorbitant wagi'S, and do all sorts of things, perhaps 
all the things asked for in this pajier, and n good many more besides; and it 
would find itself poweVless to offer any resistance.” I told Mr. Kline In the San 
Francisco confer«*noe — I said. ‘‘At the pr(‘sent time w'e have agreements with 
a number your crafts. If the inacliiiiisls sliould come In with an absolutely 
outrageous and unreasonable demand on refusal of which they should all strike, 
the company would not ho bound band and foot — would not be helpless. It 
could transact Its busine.ss in some w’ny or other and fulfill its duties to the 
public that are requirerl of it by commissions and by courts and by laws.” I 
said, ” What you are after, and I see it very plainly, Is that If the machinists 
and all these other crafts should federate, then no matter how unreasonable 
the rf^quest th<‘ federation w'ould be the sole and only Judge us to whether 
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pressure was to be put on the company by striking to enforce those demands.” 
Now, I said, ” It is not reasonable to come to any man with any kind of intelli- 
gence and ask him to make such an arrangement us that.” I said, ‘‘ I can 
not do it.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any conferences, formal or informal, with 
the Illinois Central, concerning the subject of system feileratlon, prior to 
Juno, 1911? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No; I did not have anything to do with the Illinois 
Central, and nevei? have had. 

Chairman Walsh. L\cr have any correspondence with them in n*gard to 
that matter? 

iRIr. Kruitsciinitt. I don't think so. I don’t think there is a line of corre- 
spondence. 

, Chairman Walsh. What has been your attitude since the strike regarding 
conciliation, mediation, and arbitration? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. There has been absolutely nothing that we could ine<liate 
or arbitrate. That was the hopeless condition of this issue that was presented 
to us by the men, that it was not arbitrable. It was simply a demand that they 
be put in control of the company’s sho]>work; that they should be given power 
to dictate whether any shopwork should be done or not ; and if so, the condi- 
tions under which it should be done. The men put up a proposition to the 
company which, if reversed, they would have considered the company’s ofticers 
insane for presenting. If the company’s otiicers hud suggested to the iiKui 
that they were dlssatisfieil with the separate agreements with tlie crafts, and 
that they gave notice that in 30 days they would take up a change of those 
conditions, and that they propose<l to re<iuire every man to get out of the 
union, that they proposed to dictate on just what terms tlie men should Iiave 
employment with the company, iM'ganlless of their wislies, regardless of their 
convenience, regardless of tlieir health of \velfare, the men would not have 
tolerated it for a moment. Tliey would Inive Immediabdy begun a strike, and 
properly so. Yet tiiey reversed tliose conditions and imposed those conditions 
on the company, and when th(*y were refused they went on strike, and that was 
argued and preaciied, I suppose, in half a dozen different ways. And then 
the question was taken up after the company’s forces had been built up to 
take back these men that had caused tlds trouble, but wo consistently refuseil 
to do so. » 

Chairman Walstt. Do you feel that you took all possible steps to avoid the 
strike of 1011, Mr. Kruttschnitt V 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do. 

Oliairman Walsh. Have you made any investigation .as to whether or not 
the system federations have been satisfactorily negotiate<l on otlier systems 
of railroads, and that they have worked out without <letriiii(‘nt to tlu‘ com- 
panies? • 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No; •because it was totally irrelevant. My duties to the 
stockholders of the South Pacific Co. and tlie Union Pacific Co. and to the pub- 
lic would not have been based on the jictions of Af If, C, or D road to its stock- 
holders or the public. I could not have justified my acts by stating that I did 
thus und so bmiuse Mr. So-and-so did that i« any court or tribunal or in public 
opinion. The reply would luive4>een, “Why, that has nothing to do with the 
case. Your duty is clear ; it is to serve the stockholders and the public accord- 
ing to law, and that utterly regardless dt what any other road was doing.” I 
have never given that matter cousidA'atlon, though It wa.s advanceil by tlie 
men, as sugar coating to tlie pill, wliat this road liud dom^ or that road had 
done. It was totally irrelevant. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Do you boli(‘ve in the general principle of collective bar- 
gaining, ^Ir. Kruttschnitt f 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Yes. As I fold you, I haj been working 3.3 years on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. This is leading up to anothrt' question: Do you 
believe that employees who are divided into many or into several different 
crafts, each dealing separately with a single employer, can enjoy anything like 
equality in bargaining power? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I do; and what is more, I think that a number of the 
chiefs of these separate criifts believed the same way before the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Are labor conditions in the companies considered by the 
directors of the company at dlre<*tor8’ meetings; that is, the question of wages 
and conditions of your labor and the satisfaction or dissatisfaction among your 
employees? 
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Mr. KBUTTecHNiTT. Yes, sir; unquestionably so — they are. As I told you. In 
this case they were very promptly put op to the directors, who were put In 
full possession of the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the conditions of employment as to hours and wages 
discussed generally by your executive boards? 

Mr. Keuttschnitt. If you mean by tliat If they take a table of wages and 
compare tliem, no; but tiie conditions of the men, how they are paid, with 
respect to employees in the same occupation on different roads and in outside 
shops, I would say yes. * 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe a wage averaging a month is enougli 
to support an American citizen and an ordinary family in the communities 
such as exist where yonr large shops are located? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Well, of course, tliat is a loaded question. Before I could 
answer I would have to ask you what that American citizen consldtu’od propin- 
living. I can, i>erhaps, answer it iyest by saying that timusand.s and thousi\nds — 
hnndre<ls of tliousands — of American citizens are living proi)eiiy and raising 
their children and educating them on such wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever considere<l, or do yon consider, that proiKwi- 
tion generally in fixing wages, what it costs the individual to live and support 
a family? 

Ml*. Krttttschxitt. No; we have not done that, and I tiiink we are right in 
that, bfH’fluse — take Oovernment bodies, .such as commissions; they luive told 
us througli their acta that cost of living has nothing to do with the case; they 
ai*e not (’oncerned as to liow our companies live or the railroads’ cost of living 
or the cost of buying material. They say that has nothing to do witli it, and 
in paying wages we have always paid — and the men admitted that — we stutisl 
it repeateflly and they could not deny it— the higliest wages of any railroads 
in the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of the commi8.sioners will probably want to ask you 
some questions, Mr. Kruttschnitt, but I will ask you now whetlier there is any 
statement you would like to volunteer or any .statement you would like to make 
covering any questions that have been asluHl you? 

Mr. Kbuttschmtt. I don’t think of anything much. Mr. Chairman. I ciime 
here, of course, know ing tliat you wanttMl t<» question me ab<»ut my conn«Mdlon 
with these unfortunate occurrences. I did md know* jitst what the line of your 
inquiry w’ould ho, and really I lacktsl the tinu.^ aial.ol must confess, the In- 
clination to sit down and write a very long .statement, preferring to make the 
statement orally, as I have <lone, and lot you siiT>plement it by asking me que.s- 
tions on points I had overlooked, and T do not think of anytliing more. 

Chairman Wal.sh. That is very »itisfactory. 

Mr. Kkuttschnitt. Fos.slbly the questioning of some of the other commis- 
sioners might liLsiiire a desire on our part to offer some questions, hut I don’t 
know of anything now. 

(Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson has a few^ questions he says lie wants to 
ask you. 

Commls.sioner O AiiiiKTSox.*’3!r. Kruttschnitt. I tliink you would regret it nior(‘ 
than any one person if it developtsl that tiie tt^stlmony on any given point was 
historically incorrect, would you not? ' 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. I should. * • 

Commissioner Gabketson. I want to go Imck to the question of the two inci- 
dents w^here the Atlantic .system of the*Soutln*rn Ihicific had trouble with their 
englnemen or witli the trainmen. Mr. B. Scott was located here In Clii- 
cago tf-s your assistant, when you w'ere director of maintenance and operation, 
was he not, for a consideri^ile periiMl? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. He was my assistant part of the time. No; when I first 
came to Chicago I had another assistant, Init I expis-t ^le was my ussi.stant from 
about 1906 or 1907 to 1911. 

Commissioner GABKfeTSON, At the time of tlie Jurimlictioiml strike l>etw*een tin* 
loc*omotlve engineers and the firemen Mr. Scott was located here with you as 
assistants ^ 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. No. Perhaps I sliouhl havi? nnswereii that a little more 
fully; no; because Mr. .Scott at that time was In Houston, and handled all of 
the negotiations with the engineers and firemen. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is It not a fact that the negotiations were handled 
almost exclusively by Mr. van Vlwk and Mr. Fay, and that the terms of the 
settlement were finally reached here In Chicago in Mr. W. B. Scott’s office, with 
Mr. Charles P. Neill, then commissioner under the Erdmann Act, on the ground 
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in Houston, the terms being Jirrangoil betw^H*!! the two chief executives of the 
firemen and engineers, with the 4*hief executives of the conductors and trainmen 
acting as intermediaries, with Mr. W. B. Scott and Mr. Charles P. Neill and the 
executive officers of the organizations on the groiuul at Houston, Mr. Morrissey 
then president of the trainmen and the then va'csidcad of the Order of Railway 
Conductors? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHisrm'. T think you are speaking of an entirely different matter. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. That was the ,iiiris<llctioiinl strike between the two? 

Mr. KKUTTSCHffrTT. Yes ; the engineei-s and the firemen. 

Commissioner GARBtfi’soN. You are not inistuken about Mr. Scod 

Mr. Kritttschnitt. Tmpossil)e for me to b(‘. becans<» where a man has a fact 
of a fact in an indefinite way, he may l»e mi.staken, l)nt he can not be mistaken 
when, as in this case, I stoo<l at a telephone in a certain room in my iionse 
in Connecdicnt and talked with Tndge Chamlx'rs at his home soniewhere in 
Maryland on this strike, being calhsl up in the middle of the night by the 
Western Union, in this very same house, and given telegrams relating to and 
exidainlng why the President wante<l ns to recede and give way to the men. T 
can not be mistaken. 

Commissioner Garretson. At Ihe time of the .inris<lictioiml strike of the en- 
gineers and firemen, was there any Ironhh* in and was .Tndge CbambiU’s 

connected in any way with the Federal Mediation Roanl? 

Mr. Krttttschnitt. Well, T 

Commissioner Garretson ( interrupt iiig). Judge Ciiambers nevta* was Pe^leral 
mcMliator until after tlie passage' of the Nh'wiamls Act in 1012. ami tlu! strike of 
the conductors, trainmen, engineers, and firemen on tlie Atlantic system of the 
Rontbern Pacific took place in 1012. or 101.S, and .Imlge Chambers was a party 
to the settlement of that strike. Ts that not correct ? 

IMr. Krttttscttnt TT. Assuming what .von say to he true. I supi>ose it is correct ; 
but I still think we are talking about diffeivnt strike's. However, if it be a fact 
tlmt Judge Chambers was iie>t put on the mediation boarel — if that is a fact, then 
I must confess that T am mistaken, anel T am talking about the wre)ng strike. 
Now, Is Judge Chnmboi's a member of the board now? 

Commi.ssioner Garketsox. He' Is. ami has he'cn since' 1012 or 1012, only. But 
boai* in mine! — I want to refre'sh yon memor.v — 

Mr. Kui'TTsciir. I IT. Wedl. 1 will say thenv was a strike at the time when 
Judge Chaml)ers was moillator. 

C/ennmissioner Garretson, There was. 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. And the e lrcnmstances that I have related did hapi>en or 
did take place with Judge Obambors. Ne>w. it is po.ssible that it was not the 
sti’ike* of the engineers une3 fireme'U. but I the)n,ght it was. 

Ce^mini.ssioner Garrotson. That is what I wanted to corree't in the recowl, 
bocjmse the either Is historically in the receml, as T have stateel. What T wanted 
to efraw atte'utfon to m (lu* ree'ord is this, the strike of the* femr organizations 
wms not .Inri.sdictional ; was it not over the refusal ejf Mr. Gex>rge W. Waid, 
assistant niaimgor of the Allanti*' system, to inen't anel treat with representatives 
of the four trainmen’s and migine* servie'o orgaiiizhtfcn.s jointly? 

Mr, KrT'Ttscunttt. Yes; T think yon are correct as te) that. 

fiemnnlssioner Garkktson. Anel eliel not tla^ recession from that posUle)n come 
from the fact that your eonipanyis trains^the mewement e)f tluau was ahse)lntely 
tieel up, was it not? 

Mr. KiaiTTseTiNiTT. The r(Tise>n e>f tlflit re'ce'ssion. as I tedel ye)n, was that 
It was made on the appeal of the Pre*sfdent through .Fnelge Chambers. 

C!otninissIoner Gakketson. The mediator had entere'd the §:aiTie? • 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Ye.s, sir. , 

Commissioner Garretson. TIu*ii yeni now realize tlmt Judge Chamliers had 
no connection with the orfginal jnri.sdlctional .strike between the two organizn- 
tlems, which took place in 1907 and ojirly in 19(J8, the enginemen? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Well, I .say I am willing to a.ssnnlG the correi'tness of 
what you stated, that the judge was not put on this hoard until then, but T 
think as my recollection goes that he actnl in some cases prior to, this strike 
that we are discussing now. However, that i.s immaterial. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is Immaterial except as ft applies to the true 
facts and as to the cause and who were InvcHveti in tlie two strikes. That was 
what I wantetl to get into tfie record in its (*orrt?ct historical form. 

Mr. Kritttschnitt. Well, T think you are right. 

Commissioner GARRirrsoN. It will be a misfortune for you if the testimony 
stoo<.i absolutely out of accord with the occurrences that took plac'e? 
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Mr. Kruttschnitt. Quite right, and I am very much obliged to you for cor- 
recting me. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Was there any cbnnwtion, Mr. Kruttsclinitt, be- 
tween the attitude of your general manager on the Atlantic* system in refusing 
there being no question involved whatever in the original strike of the four 
organizations, but the refusal of Mr. Waid to meet the four jointly — was there 
any connection betwc‘en that and your attitude as shown toward this federation? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. No, I have already explained in answer to a que.stion 
from the chairman the difference in the attitude of t^t* trainmen’s and the 
enginemen’s organizations and the shop federation. 

(Commissioner Gakretson. Then, in your opinion, If they had no connection 
with each other, there were not the following out of the same general policy, 
what was the cause of the refusal, then, to deal jointly with the train and engine 
service organizations? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. You say what was the reason of the refusal? 

Commissioner Gakretson. Yes; what would be the cause cff the refusal? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. To answer frankly, I think a mistake was nnuU*. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Really, the two attitudes were exactly consistent 
with each other? 

^Ir. Kruttschnitt. No; I haven’t said that. You asked me that first and I 
said they were entirely different ; then you asked m(‘ why the refusal wais made 
to deal with the four trainmen organizations on tlie Atlantic system, is that 
not correct? 

(Commissioner Gakretson. Yes. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. And I told you that I tliought frankly a mistalo* had 
been made. 

(’ominissloner Gakretson. Oh; I beg your panlon. I didn't catch that answer. 
Did you hear the declaration of Mr. Markham? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I was given a transcript of the testimony yi'sterday, and 
it amounted to, I think, six or .seven hundred pages, and I only went through it 
very hurriedly. 

(’ommissiouer Gakretson. Your own testimony in general and his are in line 
with each other. Now, would not tlie natural outcome of the attitude of your 
company and his, and the reasons asserted by yourself and Mr. Markham as 
underlying your attitude — w’ould not the natural application by thinking labor 
men of your theories, result In the triumph of what is* known as the industrial 
form of organization whereby every man on the pay roll of your company would 
be enrolle<l in one organizaiion, because from the testimony given that would 
be the natural method for the man of radical views to carry out his desires 
against his employer — wouldn't that he the natural result? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Your question is very long and Involved, and I will have 
to ask the stenographer to read it. 

(Question read.) 

I can answer that in a qualified way, yes; liecausb the very Issue that was 
presented to the companies „was the result of the presence of the ratlical and 
hot-headed men on the companie.s’ pay roll and in the different craft organiza- 
tions. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I was hot passing upon the matter submittetl in 
any degree; I was only speaking of the original man, because that is exactly 
the form of organiztition, is it not, tha^^ is advocated by the I. W. W., who are 
generally classed as radical? i 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I am afraid I do not know much about that. 

f5ommls.<5ioner Garretson. Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. I knov what you mean, but except from general news- 
paper accounts of them I know nothing about their aiqis or their Ideals. 

(Commissioner Gakretson. If yon had traveled with the commission, you 
would have had considerable Information on their desires. That bs all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton has a few questions to ask. 

(Commissioner Aishton. I understood you to say that you objected to the 
additionaF power w’hich your employees sought to obtain. Have you seen any- 
thing since the strike wa.s Inaugurated to confirm those views? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. Yes. I think It was in January, 1012, some three months 
or more after the strike had been started that President E. L. Reguln, of the 
System Federation of the Harriman lines, sent out a set of resolutions adopted 
by the federation of the crafts of the Harriman lines calling on all railroads 
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in tlic country to join in a sympathetic strike to help thorn win the strike on 
the HaiTlman lines. This is a copy of the paper. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you desire to put It in evidence? 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt. Yes. 

(The pai)er thus oifered is as follows:) 

Office (508, Hibernia Buildino, 

i^an Francisco, January (», 1012. 

Brothers, Greetv^o: 

The following resolutions are herewith submitted for your consideration : 

We, tlie committee on resolutions, respectfully submit the following to you 
with the request of tliis local that you submit same to all locals on the Harrl- 
man lines and Illinois Central lines, and in addition all federated locals and 
trades-unionists involved in this strike on other systems. 

Clarence 0. Rioden. 

K J, CuNNiaLs, 

Wm. a. Dorr.AN, 

Vonimiticc on Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were drawn up by llio coininlllee appointed by 
system local at San Jose at our regular meeting Thursday, January 4, 1912, 
upon receipt of resolutions drawn up at Freeport, 111., - which resolutions we 
believe would have the effect of placing us in a position where the railroads 
would be able to effect a compromise with the feilerations on the Harriman 
and Illinois Central line.s, before we have had time to lire our most effective 
shot, to wit, the federation with other federations and union shopmen through- 
out the country, so that if necessary to win this strike they can be called out 
and force the railroads to grant our demands at this time, and in the future 
enable the shopmen on the Harriman lines and the Illinois Central lines to 
protect all other brothers. 

Let us make the federation of shop employees im nearly invincible as pos- 
sible, and to do this we mu.st strike while the iron is hot, and that to com- 
promise at this time would probably previmt the federation of the .shopmen 
into a Nation-wide organization. 

We. are out to win ; so say we all. 

Whereas we know from the word an<l action of the railroad officials since the 
strike was called September 30, thgt in no case will the managers of the 
r.ailroads comprising the Harriman and Illinois Central lines be willing to 
compromise except to save themselves from defeat ; and 
Whereas the time must come when labol* will realize that throngli compact 
organization, comprising not only one craft but all crafts working in one 
imliistry, that strikes can be decisively won, enabling the workers in that 
industry to demand and realize conditions which they know to be just to 
themselves, and believlFig that the time has come when this strike can be 
won with the assistance of the other federations now in existence in the 
United States with the help of all other unldn •shopmen who have not yet 
formed federations : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That steps be taken and dmnawded in recent resolutions from San 
Antonio, Tex., and Los Angelej*, Cal., jflid unanimously indorsed by this local 
to call out, if necessary, all other shopmen in the United States for the purpose 
of winning. If possible without comprom^lng, the demands of the blanket agree- 
ment, all of which demands we consider not only fair and jii.st, but actually 
conservative. ^ • 

Resolved, That we consider no compromise until all union men have done 
everything within their power to win all of the demands of the federation of 
shop employees of the Harriman and Illinois Central lines. With the coming 
of cold weaUier reports show that the system for which these men were work- 
ing are only operating under the greatest of dimciilties and it i.s highly probable 
that the general managers of thc.se railroad interests will take steps to effect a 
compromise to enable themselves to avoid defeat. And be it furth(|j’# 

Resolved, That owing to the benefits that will accrue to all workeis through 
the success of this strike and the stimulus such issue is certain to be for the 
federating of other crafts, not only in the railroad industry but in other indus- 
tries ns w^ell, thereby developing a much greater power in the hands of labor 
than has betm heretofore attained, that our nniuest for voluntary financial and 
moral support be addressed to our brother workers Instead of the business men, 
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who as a matter of fact are not so deeply interested in the outcome of this 
strii^f^lo as the workers are. 

Resolved, That a copy of tiiese resolutions be sent to all locals on the Harri* 
man and Illinois Central lines for their indorsement or rejection, and also to 
locals of other federations and craft locals not yet federated for the Informa- 
tion of all union men not participating in this strike. 

Uesi^eotfiilly suhmitteil. 

[SEAL.] John Scott, 

i^cmetiiry-Treasurcr Spstem Fedei^ti-on V.arriman lAnes. 

Approved : •* 

E, L. Rbguin, 

President System Federation of the Haniman Lines. 

(Commissioner Aisiiton, Mr. Kruttschnitt 

Mr. Kbuttschnitt {interrupting). This I ronsidere<l at the time was a justi- 
fication of fears that we laid — tliat this federation was simply a plan to obtain 
absolute power over the oi>erations of the curriers and to exert it to the utmost 
of their ability to carry their contentions no matter what they should be. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Knittschnitt, there was a lot of testimony intro- 
duced before the commission here yesterday about views expressed by Mr. 
Harriman in KK)3, which indi(*ated that he favoi*ed the federation of shop em- 
ployee.s. Have you ahy knowledge as to his views otlier than as expresseii by 
you in replying to the inquiries of tlie chairman? 

Mr. Kuuti'Schnitt. None whatever. I desire to say to the commission with 
the utnio.st fninkness and without the slightest mental reservation that Mr. 
Harriman never in any manner, shaiM\ or form indicatc^d to me any desii'e of 
that sort. If he had, it would have Ix^en my duty, as his assistant, to at once 
take the matter up and advocate it ami <-arry it out. I should have done that. 
But as I say, I never in any manner, shape, or form received any intimation or 
instructions from liiin about that. *1 repeat, that until the chairman read these 
questions this morning I never heard that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Knittschnitt, I understand you to say that at the 
time of this strike or just prior to it that your company hud five contracts with 
sli(>p trades? 

Mr, Kkuttschnitt. I think the Union Ihicific had five. I think the Soutlierii 
radfic had tliree or four. We hail contracts with tl^e shop crufts. 

(^)inmissioner Aishton. Entered into yirough the usual negotiations hetwemx 
the employees; in those crafts and llie proiHTly aiilhoriznl olliclals of the com- 
pany? 

jMr. KuiriTSCHNiTT. Yes. 

(k)miHissioner Aishton. That Is all. Tliank you. Mr. (^liairman. 

(dminnaii Walsh. Coniini.ssjouer O’CAmnell would like to ask you a question. 

( kmimissionor O’Connej.u. Mr. Krutlschnitt, I do not want to ay)pcar as liav- 
ing this a js^rsonal matter at all In my position I pm occupying here, but I 
happentxl to attend tlie conference at New York originally with Mr. Harriman 
wliich brought out statements' about the old strike of the Union Pacific road. 
Tlie testimony yesterday brought <nit seme things that occurred at the confer- 
ence and later resulted in an adjustqient of the Union Pacific strike. 

One of the witnesses yesterday atteixled thq conference at New York, and 
I asked Iiim some questions to put into tlie record his remembrance of what 
took place at the conference. Amonjt: the occurreiu'es was a running oon- 
vensatlon with Mr. Harriman in whlcli <ie expressed the (le.sire to liave the 
matteii adjusted and what he thought might be the manner of handling the 
afialrs in the futui^* that would avoid a recurrence of these strikes and the 
possibility of having a number of men, the smaller the number the better, ho 
tlmught, who would be in a position to speak for tins entire forces of the me- 
chanical department of the roa<l in the adjustment of any controversy that 
miglit arise. That le|l to the helfef that he was favorable toward the form of 
organization that wouhl permit the men to select representatives who would 
represent all of the organizations In any conference that might be had and carry 
it iij) to tlh>executive officers. And later, h<* sni^l he was going west and would 
!)»• glad to meet representatives of the organizations in the West with a view 
of carrying out the proposed sentiments, and he did at Cheyenne and Omalia 
inwt representatives of the joint organizations. 

Mr, Kruttschnitt. I do not, Mr. O’Connell, question any of that. I trleit 
to make my position definite on that ; It was before I had any connection what- 
ever with the Union Pacific. I know nothing about the matter, but I do say 
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tliat it was strange that if Mr. Harriman charge<l me with the supervision and 
oi^erations on botli the Union and Southern Pacific he never mentioned any- 
thing about his desire to have what we were doing changed. It was still more 
incomprelienslble that in tlie numbers of interviews and meetings between the 
craft committees and the officers of the companies, between Mr. Franklin, Mr. 
Kline, and their ascociates, who met me in San Francis<‘o, that nothing had 
ever been urged on the part of the employees as to Mr. HaiTinmn's wishes to 
induce us to agree to this federation plan, which they were advancing, and it 
seems to me, siace I have heard you, tliat it was tlie mo.st incompreheiLsihle 
omission on their pai«t that they did not a<lvance that as an argument, because 
it would have been the strongest argument possible on their part. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The matter might not havi‘ come to their minds jd 
that time. 

I recall Mr. Harriman going further in tlie telegram put in the i-LK'ord yester- 
day, ill which he suggested tliree men to act as a tinality on any dispute that 
came up, and could not be adjusted out along the lines — if any of the crafts 
had a difference with the company that could not be adjusted out tliere, that 
the contested matter be left to himself — “myself,” and a Mr. Ford, who was 
in he company ; and that on any subject or any tiuestions lie would he perfectly 
satisfled to have it adjusted by the.se parties. 

As a man who handkns large affair.s, Mr. Kruttschnitt. and who comes in 
<rontact with tlie large employment of labor — this eoinniissloii is aulhorizeil to 
ascertain the underlying caii.ses of unrest and make some reconiineiulations to 
Congress. Now, what lia.s been your oliservation, and what suggestions have 
you to make to this commission for the elimination or the reduction as far as 
possible of the so-called unri'st and the causes of strikes and frietion between 
employer and employee? 

Mr. Kruttschnitt. 1 have observed that as to every strike that has ever 
taken place none has succeeded where public opinion was against it; that the 
strikes that have taken place with which ’1 am familiar have ordinarily Ikm-Ui 
settled in the way in \\hich the great American public (hH'ldoil tliat they should 
be settled; that is easily understandable, because, under our form of govern- 
ment, our final appeal must be made to the oi>inioiis and views of our fellow 
citizens, and if we are oi>erating against their view.s as to what is right anti 
proiK'r, it is right and proiier that we should not sueciHal, and 1 do not think 
any of us ever will, tliat tlie only views 1 have ever held about the settk'- 
nimit of industrial disputes — and the gilder 1 get the firnit'r i believe it — is that 
the only way to settle them is to let the public fully unilersand what it is all 
about; and it is on that theory 1 wrote that inemorantlum wliicli was passwl 
up to the chairman in answer to the reporters of the papers asking what this 
was all about. The public had a right to know; I gave the railroad side of it 
and the federated employees gave their side. This strike did not succeed be- 
cause the public believed that the men were WToug; if tln^y hail believtM the 
men were right they woyld have succeeded. 

Now, I believe, for the settlement of all future strikes, the only wuiy w'e wall 
ever get industrial peace i.s to let the geiieraUivnblic know’ exactly w'lint the 
i.s.sues are — take thorn into your contkleiico and their judgment will bo, I will 
say, almost uwmys right. 

Oomniissionor O’Connell, (ymid tliei*e oe some sort of a machine for earry- 
ing into effect public opinion? 

IMr. Kruttschnitt. That is secoiidarir. If you j)rovide that the public shall l>e 
In I'ornied, if that principle is agreed to, the design of the machinery ought to 
be comparatively easy. • 

Oommissioner O’Connkle. Would you extend the idea fo the mechanical de- 
partment of railroads that now’ applies to the tnftisportation department under 
the Newlands Act? • 

Mr, Kruttschnitt. I w’ould make it absolutely general ; I w’ould say to all 
employees, “Let any employee who has any* cause for ^lissatisfaction make It 
known in a proper w^ay to tlie olticors of tJie company, and if he and his asso- 
ciates can not bring about a settlement there sliould be an appeal to somebody 
01’ some organization that can look Into these matters carefully* find impar- 
trally and let the general public knowL” I do not suggest compulsory arbitra- 
tion ; I think it is chimerical ; I do not think it w’ould ever be made a .success. 
It was tried in New Zealand and has proven n failure there. So tlie only force 
w (‘ can appeal to, to bring contestants together, is the force of jnibllc opinion. 

The Canadians have some very excellent acts that provide for publicity and 
fruiii an investigation I made, through one of my staff in the last six or eight 
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luoiitlis. I Ihul those acts are worklnj? up there very satisfactorily. The pub- 
lic tlicre is put in full possession of the facts and they are able then to make 
tlieir wlslu's and their judjpnent known; instead of providing? for an arbil ration 
by (»ne or three or five or seven men, why, the general public acts as an arbiter. 

‘Commissioner O'Conneix. Would the creation of such a department by the 
Oovcrnment of purely voluntary character, covering all industries, or lines of 
activity, as far as labor and capital are concerned, would the creation of such 
a depart nicnt, with boards that would have authority, would have intluence, 
on the Government to step in and ask contestant parties to^use tlieir good 
omc(‘S to mediate for the puriKise of ailjustmeut— <lo yoiUthink that would be 
of lumelit to our country generally? 

Mr. Kki’ttschnitt. I think it would be of incalculable benefit, not only for 
the contestants, the employers and employee's, hut for the financial situation of 
the corporations. As our Government is organized at the present time the 
Government has absolute control over the revenues of certainly the railroads 
and of a great many other corporations, but now we are speaking really of 
railroads principally. Government has also, through the operation of the 
numerous laws, a very complete control of their expenses ; in other words, the 
railroads at the presiuit time have very little control over either their revenues 
or their expenses, therefore it is nothing but just that whatever tribunal has 
control over tlie revenues and expenses should investigate at least ami rei)ort 
on these industrial troubles, because the ability of the road to pay the wages, 
in case the investigating board should <lecide that more wages were necessary, 
gives them the power to provi Je the way by which the railroad cun get the 
iiKUiey to pay these wages. 

Gommissioner O'Connell. Just referring to the strike situation for a mo- 
jiient; I gathered from what you say, .Mr. Kruttsehnitt, that your fear was that 
j’ecognitioii of the federation of these different trades would place an extraor- 
dinary power within their hands to compel you to comi^ly and that it might 
result in constant trouble with the company. In your experience as a railroad 
man, does your ol)servation lead you to believe there has been a great number 
of strikes in railroads— a great number of strikes in the past where the rail- 
roads were dealing with imlividual organizations, such as the Union Ibicitic, 
and the Santa Ue, where the railroad strikes ran a long time, and that such 
strikes have l)een going on in one way or anotlnn* for a long time, and don’t 
you think that the bringing together of th(‘se tr.ades into a confederation would 
‘reduce the iK>ssibility of strikes? The evjdence submitted here by the otficers 
of these federations shows that they have entered Into agreements with some 
r»0 railways and that no strike had occurred, no appearance of strikes, and that 
the system there put into effeet— tlie evidence is that it has eliminated strikes 
and friction, while the old system is simply strewn with the wrecks of strikes. 

Air KurTTsCHNiTT. I do not agree with y<ni altogether as to your views as 
to tlie frequeney of strikes iimler what I might term the existing plan. I said, 
in answer to one of the questions of the chairman, that I did not think, if we 
had agi-eed to this federation plan, that we should have a strike for one or 
two or three or four or five ye-rs; in otlier words, wo would not have had a 
strilje until tlie fcMloratinn was n*ady. As to the 52 roads you have mentioned, 
I do not know which they are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is in the 'record. 

Air. Kkuttschnitt. The f(‘dcrutlon is perhaps not ready to d«* th(‘ next thing 
it lias on the program. 

(knnmissioner O’Connet.l. Tliat is all. ** 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank yon, Air. Kruttsclinitt. Ami will he p<‘r- 
nuniently excused. ' ^ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. GRAH.::M. 


(niairman Walsh, i^tate your ffame, resilience, and oi'eupation, please, Mr. 

^'*Mr."GRAHAM. J. F. Graham; residence, Portia nO, Oreg. ; at the present time 
I am supcHibendent of motive power of the O.-W. II. II. N. Co. ^ 

(fiialrman W\Lsn. Please describe your duties in that capacity, Air. Graham. 
Air Gkaham. My duties in that capacity are to supervise all of the rolling 
stwk and employees who are directly connected with the maintenance of the 


(’Imlrman Walsh. AVhat craft unions do you deal with as— what craft unions 
did you tloal with as a railroad official prior to the strike of 1911? 
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Mr. With tlio mfiohinists, blacksmiths, boiler makers, ami carmen. 

(’Imirman WAi.sir. Wliut were yonr relations with those imioiis ja-lor to that 
time, friendly or otherwise? 
l\fr. Graham. Very friendly. 

(’hairnian Walsh. How were oontraets and aj^iwments mmle? 

Mr. Graham. They were made by representatives of the various eiafts; 
f(»r instance, of the machinists — a reia-esentative from each division, some- 
times two from a division. 

Clialrman WaiA^h. How much time was nsnally required by the — per year, 
say, to attend to the bVisiness of making the amercements? 

Mr. Graham. That is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Gliairmati Walsh. Well, ai)proximatel.v, was it a montli (a- two out t>f a year? 
Mr. Graham. Not that lonjt; I should say, ofthand, about betwenm ,5 and 
7 per cent of my time, perhaps two years. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent Innl the piece-rate system enterc*<l into 
yonr operations prior to the time of this strike? 

^fr. (Jraham. None. 

('halrmaii Walsh. Did you have tlnu‘ studies or bonus systems in your shoj^? 
;Mr. Graham. No. 

(’hairman Walsh. Could you sketch to us, hrietly, Mr. Graham, what points 
of controversy were typical ones In tlics(‘ c<mferemvs that you had with tlio 
craft unions prior to the time of tlie strike? 

Graham. Well, the conference's that eaim* up, as a m^cneral lliin;:c. were 
(hose which related particularly to tlio crafts, tlu' ]>arlicular craft. 

Chairman Walsh. As to wajtes and lamrs? 

Mr. (iRAHAM. Yes ; as to wajtes ami hours. 

Ch.'drman Walsh. And the assim^nment of w<a*k — with t!a* mai’hinists, wliat 
was considered! inaediinists’ work — any Jnris<lie‘t ieaial disjmte's that might 
lia]i])on to arise? 

Mr. GtiAirAAf. Yes; that is e’onwt. 

Chairman Walsh. What was yonr lii’st mdifie-ation from anyom' e-onm*e'teil 
with tlie organization that a fe'eieu'atiem liael Ihmui feirnu'er-' 

]\rr. Graham. The first notificatie>n, re*al mUifie*:ition, 1 laid that tlirn'o had 
iK'em a fedleralion formeMl was from e>nr eiwn cmpioyeM's. 

('hairman Wai.sh. Was it in writing? 

Mr. GRA>rAM, No. t 

(duiiriiutn Walsh. Were any demaii^ls made' upem >on by tlie* nu'n in writing 
with reference to a confereme*e eir anytliing else*? 

Mr. Graham. Tlmy askenl for a jeunt e*onferened' : ye^s, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh, Was it in WTiting? 

]\fr. Graiiaai. Y^es, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have yon a ce^p.v eif the redpie'st? 

Mr. GuAHAAr. I ha¥en’t it liere; I left it at the hote*!. 1 did not antie*ipate 
I wonlel be calleel on this iuemning. I will bring it here* tiiis afternoon. 

(The eloenment referred te> was lale*r siibmittf*el iiy witness anel ap]>enrs 
among the exhililts at the eml of this snh)ee*t as tirnham Exhihlt No, 1.”) 
Citairman Walsh. Have yon stlso yonr reqdy to that first e'emmuinictition? 

Mr. (JiiAHAAi. Yes, sir. , 

(Miairman Wai.sh. Have you.lhat wiPli yon? 

Mr. Grahaaf. No, sir; but I will get it this afternoon. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly submit it tfceii. 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir. • 

(Se^e Graham Exhileit No. 1.) • 

Chairman Walsh, ('an yeui .stale ceunisely, se) tliat we \fill mit have to read 
It when It comes, what the substance* e>f thedr t’oinmunicatiem was and the 
substance of yonr reply ttiereto? 

Mr. Graham. The substaned^ of llieir communication was that th(*y wished 
mo to meet them In confeuvnee ; tliat the*y rtionglit the,time had come for a 
change In the then existing rule's and wished me to nu'Ct them as a fenlerateel 
iKKly — that Is, of shop emple)yees, the different crafts — claiming tliat they 
thought it would require less time In dealing witli tliem if we weniW*deaI with 
them as a federation. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would relate as briefly as you can the proe'ess 
of the negotiations and the dealings between you and the men, or attempted 
dealings, right up to tlie time of the strike? 

Mr. Graham. Well, there wasn’t any negotiations further than my letters to 
them stating that I would be glad to meet with each one separately, but not 
as a body. 
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luoiitlis. I Ihul those acts are worklnj? up there very satisfactorily. The pub- 
lic tlicre is put in full possession of the facts and they are able then to make 
tlieir wlslu's and their judjpnent known; instead of providing? for an arbil ration 
by (»ne or three or five or seven men, why, the general public acts as an arbiter. 

‘Commissioner O'Conneix. Would the creation of such a department by the 
Oovcrnment of purely voluntary character, covering all industries, or lines of 
activity, as far as labor and capital are concerned, would the creation of such 
a depart nicnt, with boards that would have authority, would have intluence, 
on the Government to step in and ask contestant parties to^use tlieir good 
omc(‘S to mediate for the puriKise of ailjustmeut— <lo yoiUthink that would be 
of lumelit to our country generally? 

Mr. Kki’ttschnitt. I think it would be of incalculable benefit, not only for 
the contestants, the employers and employee's, hut for the financial situation of 
the corporations. As our Government is organized at the present time the 
Government has absolute control over the revenues of certainly the railroads 
and of a great many other corporations, but now we are speaking really of 
railroads principally. Government has also, through the operation of the 
numerous laws, a very complete control of their expenses ; in other words, the 
railroads at the presiuit time have very little control over either their revenues 
or their expenses, therefore it is nothing but just that whatever tribunal has 
control over tlie revenues and expenses should investigate at least ami rei)ort 
on these industrial troubles, because the ability of the road to pay the wages, 
in case the investigating board should <lecide that more wages were necessary, 
gives them the power to provi Je the way by which the railroad cun get the 
iiKUiey to pay these wages. 

Gommissioner O'Connell. Just referring to the strike situation for a mo- 
jiient; I gathered from what you say, .Mr. Kruttsehnitt, that your fear was that 
j’ecognitioii of the federation of these different trades would place an extraor- 
dinary power within their hands to compel you to comi^ly and that it might 
result in constant trouble with the company. In your experience as a railroad 
man, does your ol)servation lead you to believe there has been a great number 
of strikes in railroads— a great number of strikes in the past where the rail- 
roads were dealing with imlividual organizations, such as the Union Ibicitic, 
and the Santa Ue, where the railroad strikes ran a long time, and that such 
strikes have l)een going on in one way or anotlnn* for a long time, and don’t 
you think that the bringing together of th(‘se tr.ades into a confederation would 
‘reduce the iK>ssibility of strikes? The evjdence submitted here by the otficers 
of these federations shows that they have entered Into agreements with some 
r»0 railways and that no strike had occurred, no appearance of strikes, and that 
the system there put into effeet— tlie evidence is that it has eliminated strikes 
and friction, while the old system is simply strewn with the wrecks of strikes. 

Air KurTTsCHNiTT. I do not agree with y<ni altogether as to your views as 
to tlie frequeney of strikes iimler what I might term the existing plan. I said, 
in answer to one of the questions of the chairman, that I did not think, if we 
had agi-eed to this federation plan, that we should have a strike for one or 
two or three or four or five ye-rs; in otlier words, wo would not have had a 
strilje until tlie fcMloratinn was n*ady. As to the 52 roads you have mentioned, 
I do not know which they are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is in the 'record. 

Air. Kkuttschnitt. The f(‘dcrutlon is perhaps not ready to d«* th(‘ next thing 
it lias on the program. 

(knnmissioner O’Connet.l. Tliat is all. ** 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank yon, Air. Kruttsclinitt. Ami will he p<‘r- 
nuniently excused. ' ^ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. GRAH.::M. 


(niairman Walsh, i^tate your ffame, resilience, and oi'eupation, please, Mr. 

^'*Mr."GRAHAM. J. F. Graham; residence, Portia nO, Oreg. ; at the present time 
I am supcHibendent of motive power of the O.-W. II. II. N. Co. ^ 

(fiialrman W\Lsn. Please describe your duties in that capacity, Air. Graham. 
Air Gkaham. My duties in that capacity are to supervise all of the rolling 
stwk and employees who are directly connected with the maintenance of the 


(’Imlrman Walsh. AVhat craft unions do you deal with as— what craft unions 
did you tloal with as a railroad official prior to the strike of 1911? 
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Chairman Walsh. Did that cover the procuring of employees for all of the 
Harriman lines? 

Mr. Graham. I could not answer that question; I think It did for the Union 
Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, and the O.-W. R. K. & N. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was tlie individual in particular charge of that work 
for that particular company? 

Mr. Graham. The man who did the examining was Mr. Daley. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Is he still with your company? 

Mr. Graham. He is wltli the Southern Pacific at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hat position did he occupy at the time the strike was 
called? 

Mr. Graham. He wa.s, I tiiink, chief <lraftsnmn for the Unir)n Pacific; that 
is, in the mechanical department. 

Chairman Walsh. Kefore the calling of the strike, did you employ persons 
to guard the company’s property? 

Mr. Graham. No, sir. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Did you l>\iild any stockade.s before the strike was called? 

IMr. Graham. Well, wiuit would yiui term stockades? 

Chairman Walsh. What has generally bc‘en described as being a high fence 
around the place where the iiaai were to be employed. 

Mr. Graham. At our main shop.s at Albina, or Portland, rather, there had 
been a high board feu<*o around the shoj), inclosing it, for 25 years, and there 
was both at Starbuck and La G ramie a high board fence built tliat summer, but 
tliere had been an appropriation for it about a year prior to that. 

Cfiairman Walsh. Did you build any fences or make any physical prepara- 
tions for the strike prior to the time it wa.s called at any iK)inl? 

Mr. Graham. Why, yes; wlmt they already had built prior to the time the 
strike was called. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, T mean with reference to the strike? 

Mr. Graham, No; I could not say th4y were built with reference to the 
strike. 

C’hairman Walsh. Now, after the strike was called, diel your company eni- 
phiy men to guard the company’s property? 

Mr. GRAHAAr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many guards did you have? 

Mr. GKAifAM. Well, qver the entire system I think we had at one time In the 
iicigiiborluMHl of 00. 

(5iairman Wai.sii. How did you pn)cure the guards? 

Mr. Graham. Oh, our .s]>(‘cial agents that we liave there, an employee of 
the company, he prociinul Ids own men, picking them up. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was in charge, before there was any strike, of 
policing the company’s property? 

IMr. Graham. Ye.c ; and bad bcH^n for years. 

Chairman Walsh. An,d he just increased It In his discretion? 

Mr. Graham. Yes. sir. 

(’halrman Walsh. Did you, or any of y(»u’' seuhordinate.s, make any effort 
to blacklist men that went on the .strike? 

Mr. Graham. None. 

Cliairman Wat.sti. WImt .stpf)s <lid your company take, if any, to .secure the 
support of business men or hnsine.s.s men's us.sociation.s or commercial clubs? 

Mr. Graham. What is that? • 

Chairman Walsh. What steps tlM your company take, or what efforts did it 
make, if any, to secure tlie .sur»port of bii.sijie.ss men’s associations? . 

Mr. Graham. I don’t know that we did anything in particular in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon submit your .side1)f the controversy to business 
men’s organizations out in that country 

Mr. Graham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). With th^ idea of hgving them pass resolu- 
tions?. 

Mr. Graham. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps, if any, did you take to give piibTiclty to the 
company’s side of the controversy? 

Mr. Gkaiiam. We took no steps whatever. 

(Miairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Graham. No steps whatever. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort made at any points along the lines 
to induce merchants to refuse credit to strikers or their families while the 
strike was going on? 

Mr. Gbaham. No, sir; on the contrary, I think everything had the ap- 
pearance of tliem refusing credit to the men who were brought in. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything of the character of the men who 
were employed as special agents or guards after the strike started? 

Mr. Gkaham. No; I don't know any more than just coming in contact with 
them; they were men I was not particularly acquainted with, 'with tlie excep- 
tion of two I was iwrsonally acquainted with. " 

Cliairman Walsh. To your knowleilge, or from hearsay, were any of the 
guards employcHl during the strike men of bad character or previous criminal 
record? 

Mr. Gkaham. No, sir. 

(Chairman AVaj.sh. Were any guards or sp(H*ial oillcers arrested for violations 
of law during the i»endency of the strike? 

Mr. Gbaiiam. I only roinemher one who was arresteil. lie had had some 
little trouble with a man who was trespassing on the company’s proixTty. 

Chairman Walsh. Just that one case? 

Mr. Gkaiiam. Tluit is all I remember about 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any of your former employees being ar- 
resteil during tlie strike? 

Mr. Gkaham. Yes; a number of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, what were the charges? 

Mr. Gkaham. Well, cliargos of lighting or assaulting imai who were going 
to or from the shops. 

. Chairman Walsh. How general was it, Mr. Graham? 

Mr. Gkaham. Not to any very great extent 

Chairman Walsh. Any great number arrested? 

Mr. Graham. Oh, I think, all tohl, there were tibout 11 arrests made. 

Chairman Walsh. During the entire strike? 

Mr. Graham. Yes; that is all the men who went out on the strike, that is 
my recollection now. I think I have got all that witli me at the hotel. 

Cluiirman Walsh. I wish you W’ould submit that 

Mr. Graham. I will. 

(See Graham Exhibit No. 2.) < 

Chairman AV^vlsh. Were there any violations in whieli si*rious injury was 
inflicted or life was l(»st? 

Mr. Graham. No; not any more than injuri('s, beating a man np, having a 
sore head for a few day.s. 

Chairman WAXsir. Was liquor pt'nnitted in the inclosure about your shops 
where the strike breakers lived? 

Mr. Graham, Absolutely not. 

Cbaii’inan Wai.sh. Have wag(*s b(H‘n liu reaMd or rf^liiei^il since tla? strike? 

Air. Graham. ^J'liere has been .some sliglit increase since the strike, which I 
will .submit later. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. You have that, have you? 

Mr. Graham. Ye.s. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

(S<"e Graham Exhibit No. 3.) 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask about the w ages paid in your sliop. 
What are the wages paid to helpers, Air. Gj'aham? 

Mr. Okaiiam. Twenty-three cents an hour to machinists’ helpers. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What is Jhat? 

Mr. Graham. Twenty-tliree cents an hour to machinist helpers, and also 
blacksmith helpers. That varies, yon know, from 21*^ cents up to 25 cents. 
It Is in relation to tlie lire that is on. 

Chairman Walsh. SKop clerks, Vhat are their salaries? 

Air. Graham. Our shop clerks, from ,$05 to $110. 

Chairmaq^ Walsh. Approximately, how many at $65, and wdiat proportion 
would that — that W'ould be your minimum ; that i.s, $05 p(T montli to $110 
per montli? 

Mr. Graham. Yes; I could not tell you just liow many there are at each. I 
think I have that, too. 

(See Graham Exhihit No. 4.) 

Chairman Walsh. But tlie minimum Is $05 and the maximum $110? 
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Mr. Gkaham. No; tlio minimum is that, except for the otlice hoy, (ht* younger, 
junior, clerk in the otilce, you know. 

Chairman Waj^su. Is there more than one in each otilce? 

Mr. Gbaham. I have only one in my otfice. 

Chairman Walsh. Car helpers and repairers, what are tlielr wages? 

Mr. Graham. Well, their wages vary from 21 cents up to 27 and 271 cents 
an hour. 

Clialrman Walsh. Blacksmiths? 

Mr, Graham. Blacksmiths, their wages are from 28 cents up to as high as 
45 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hours per clay do tlie car repairers >\ ork? 

Mr. Graham. Ten hours. 

Chairman Walsh. And blacksmiths? 

Mr. Graham. Nine liours. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat is the pay rate for machinists? 

Mr. Graham. Prior to the strike and at the time of the strilve machinists 
Avere getting 42 cents an hour ; noAv 44. 

(diairman Walsh. And boiler makers? 

Mr. Graham. Boiler makers, as high as — paid at the tinu' the strike; that 
Is, tlie ordinary boiler mak(T was 44 eents. 

Chairman Walsh, How docs the pres<mt idlicjeney of your shi>p compare with 
that of the force you had prior to tlu^ strike? 

Mr. Graham. At the present lime? 

Chairman Wa7.sh. Yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Graham. One hundred per ccmt. 

Cliuirman Walsh. They compare favoruhly, then? 

Mr, Graham. Y^es, sir. 

(diairinaii Walsh. Was your objection to the System Federation based on 
the demand that all the Harrlman lim^s negotiate as a unit, rjitlier than with 
the crafts — asking that your company deal with them as n unit? 

Mr. Graham. Our company, the company I represent. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli you Avould state, as briefly as you can, the reason 
for your objections, Sir. Graham. Yhm need not go into «letall, because we will 
have to hurry through in order to let some of these other genthmien get away. 

^fr. Graham. In the first place, it meant the turning of the management prac- 
tically over to the men. tThey wouhl di< tate who you sliould l)lre; they would 
dictate tile men — if this was adoi)te<l, 4Iu\v wouhl dictate who you should hire; 
tlu'y would govern the hours of labor; they demanded that the hours of labor 
be uniform in all shops in the dilTcrent crafts regardh'ss of conditions, which 
is hardly practicable in any railroad sliop, for the I’eason that tlie hours of 
labor — tlie work may require more hours to kc'ep tlie repairing up in the car 
department than in the locomotive d(‘partment, so that it Is not practicable. 
Furthermore, tlie meh in tlie car dei»artment when you made contracts asked 
for a 10-hour day, insist(M’l on it. And it also meant tlmt every man employed 
bocoine a member of the organization — whatever organization it was In this 
federation — and they ga^a^ tliem 80 d.iys’ time iifPiT their contracts were en- 
tered into to join. And 1 also considered that meant the throttling of industrial 
freedom for the employee. I have always conlended that any employee had a 
perfect right Avhatever — his Inalienable rlglit; ho can belong to the union if he 
wanted to, or he can refrain from it if he wanted to, and tliat he should have 
the same right and privileges in the ^hftp that the union men had. We never 
question a man wlien we are hiring iiim — or did before this — whether he was 
union or nonunion, , * 

('halrmun Walsh. Bri(‘fly,' without going into Retail, iiow did you start In 
the railroad service? Did you come up from the ranks or otherwise? 

Mr. Graham. From a liiachlnist. 

Chairman Walsh. You are n machinist? 

Yfr. (Graham. Y"es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What other oflicial positions did you occupy until you got 
to the present one? 

Mr. Graham. What? 

Chairman Walsh. What olflcial positions have you held with the railroad 
company? 

Mr, Graham. Oh, I was foreman In various shops. T have workcsl both In 
railroad shops and In contract shops for the past 29 years, almost 80 years. 

I have either been foreman or master mechanic, or superintendent of motive 
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power. For the last 22 years, you might say — yes, 22 years — I have held the 
position as siu>erintendent of motive power. 

My present position I have occupied for 20 yeai*s. Two years prior to that 
I was in the same capacity on the Iowa Central. It was not — I did not have 
the title as superintendent of motive power there. It was general luaster 
mechanic. I do not assume to give the title as superintendent of motive 
po^ver. 

Commissioner Atshton. I understood your testimony was that about two 
weeks’ time in every year was occupied in negotiations on schedules with the 
organizations of the shop crafts? * 

I\Ir. Graham. Well, when we first entered into that, about two weeks, but 
the first we went into was with the maclilnists in October, 1909, and I put iu 
a little over a w(^‘k with them at that time. Theu came up next was the 
l)oil('r makers, and I think I was there about two days with them. Tlieii the 
carmen ; no, the blacksiiiitiis and then tlie carmen. These were easy after we 
had made a contract wltli the one; tlie others were practically the same. 

Commissioner ATvSIJton. In otiier words, certain rules applied to 

Mr. Ohaham (interrupting). The only difference there was was in the car- 
men; they asked for a 10-hour day. They wanted more time. 

Commissioner .\ishton. ITow about the carmen? Carmen are not raiiloMi as 
skilled laborers the same as machinists; they do not refpiire the same degree 
of efficiency, do they? 

Mr. GKAnA:M. No; not as a general tldng, except .sXuli as cojich <‘jirpenters, 
upliolsters, and painters. 

Coniniii^sionor Atshton. But on freight-car repairing? 

]\ri‘. Graham. No; most anyone can build himself up to a freight-car re- 
pairer. 

( ’njumissloner Atshton. Any man that can liandhi a lianinuu' saw and 
drive a nail can be a oar repairer? 

.Mr. Graham. In other words, it is not class work. 

Commissioner Atshton. That is all. 

Chairman Wat-sh. That is all. Thank you. PIeas<* submit tlu' data. You 
ar(‘ excused permanently. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY C. RAINING. 

r 

Chairman Walsh. Phyise state your name, addre.ss, ami oceupalion. 

Mr. Baining. Henry C. Raining, 9437 Champlain Avenue, Cdiicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Occupation? 

Mr. Bainino. Truck builder. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman W’alsii. How many children have you? 

Mr. Batning. I have three. 

(Chairman Wai.sh, How long have ymi been marrieil? 

Mr. Raining. Fifteen years.' 

Chairman Walsh. Are you employed at the present time? 

Mr, Bainino. No. ‘ 

(’hairman Walsh. Where have you lived, diicing the periml of your marrieil 
life? 

Mr, Bainino. In Chicago. 

(diairmun Walsh. Chicago? 

Mr. '‘B ainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. During, the entire 15 years? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a native of what place/ 

Mr. Bainino. Of the United Stute.s. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Of what State of the United Stattw? 

Mr. Bainino. The State of Illinois. 

Chalrimin Walsh. Did you ever work for tlie Illinois Central liailroad (yo.7 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you work for tiiein? 

Mr. Raining. Two years. 

(’hnirman Wat.8H. What was your line of occupation? 

Mr. Batning. Trwk building. 

Cdiairnmn Wai.sh. What were your wages when you were working for 
them ? 
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sir. B.unino. Seventeen and seventeen and one-lialt' cents an liour. 
Chairman Wai^h. And where did you w'ork for the coin])any? 

Mr. Bainino. I worked as a pii)e-fttter helper. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

]\Ir. Bainino. At the Illinois Central, Burnside. 

Chairman Walsh. What shop? 

Mr. Bainino. Burnside shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember, was your pay iucreas('d during the 
.time you were there? 

Mr. Bainino. It was, after I changed into truck building. 

Cliairinan Walsh. What did you get as a truck builder? 

Mr. Bainino. Well, I was working piecework and daywork. I was getting 
19 cents an hour daywork. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your average monthly i)i)y clieck when you 
were making 19 cents an hour? 
l\rr. Bainino. About thirty-five to thirty-six a month. 
tUiairman Walsh. About what? 

]\rr. Bainino. Thirty-five to thirty-six a month. 

(^lairman Walsh. Thirty-five to thirty-six dollars a month? 

IMr. Bainino. Yes; but we got picceworlv between that. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Bainino. We got piecework that made an average of about $00 n month. 
Cliairman Walsh. So your total average amounted to about $05 a month? 
Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wluit house rent do you pay? 

Mr. Bainino. Fifteen dollars a month. 

tliairman Walsh. What would your grocery and meat hills average? 

I\li\ Bainino. Oh, they would average $20, $22, or $28 a inonllL 
(.Mialrman Walsh. Ilav’^e you figured it ,ui> so you C(»uld give it \\ith any 
degree of accuracy? 

Mr. Bainino. No; I have not. 

(Miairman Walsh. How do you get at it being $22 or $28 a month? 

Mr. Bainino, Well, some months, of course, it would he Ihal w(‘ would huy, 
in wintertime, we could buy a little more meat in ilie piece more than we 
0(mld in the summer, because it kept better and long<T. ami yon <‘ou1d buy a 
bigg('r piece and you coi^Id get it cheaper than in the summer. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Is your life in.siyed? 

IMr. Baintno. It is not now; it was. 

Chairman Walsti. It is not nov,’? 

.Mr. Bainino. No, sir. 

Clijiirman Walsh. During the tim<' you were working, did yon carry in- 
.sura nee on your life? 

Mr. BAiNfNG. Y^os. • 

(llmirinan Walsh. In what company? 

Mr. Bainino. I was in the Independent Order of Aflalrs, the Canadian Order 
of AlTalrs. • • 

Chairman Walsh. How much insurance did you carry? 

Mr. Bainino. One thousand dollars. • 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, wliat iiremium did yon pay? 

IMr. Bainino. One dollar and fifty-five emits. 

(diairman Wai.sji. Was your wife anfl children insurml? 

Mr, Bainino. Y^es, sir. • 

Cliairman Walsh. YTiur <*hildren? 

Mr. Bainino. My children, they carried thelr.'^ in an jlisnrance policy, the 
Metropolitan. 

Cliairman Walsh. Imi^istrial iiLsnrance coiiipany? 

Mr. Bainino. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In the ^^elroIX>Utan? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your wife insured, also? 

Mr. Bainino. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did lier insurance cost? 

^Ir. Bainino, Her insurance, she wa.s in a Catholic ord(*r ; some months it 
would be cheaper than others, but it was an average of about $1,05 a month. 
Chairman Walsh. Dimls she still curry insurance? 

Mr. Bainino. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. WTiat did it cost for the insurance of your children? 
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Mr. BAiNiN^Cf. Well, it cost 60 cents a week. 

Ohulrmnn Walsh. Did your house rent include fuel and light, (»r cither one? 
Mr. Baimng. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did you pay for your house rent, you say? 
Mr. Bainino. Fifteen dollars h month. 

Chairman Walsh. And was the house heatCHl, or do you live in an apiu’tiuent? 
Mr. Baining. I heated the house myself. 

Chairman Wal.sii. You Iieated it? 

Mr. Baininu. Yes. a 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have to buy fuel in additioo to your house rent? 

Mr. Baining. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And what did that cost, wjis my lirst (luestion ; what did 
your fuel cost? 

Mr. Baining. It cost about $7.7.5 p(*r ton for coal. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of coal? 

Mr. Baining. Hard coal. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow imicli coal di<l you burn lau* year? 

Mr. Baining. Oh, about 7 tons. 

(’hainnan Walsh. About 7 tons? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your milk bills per month? 

Mr. Baining. We got a quart of milk every day, at 8 cents a quart. 
Chairman Walsh. Have you figured out what it cost you to live during this 
time? You say your hoiise rent was $1.5; my recollection is your grm^ery bill 
was .$22. 

Mr. Baining. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And insurance for your.stdf, Iu)w iimch? 
idr. P.AiNiNG. One dollar and tifry-tive cents. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Insurance for y(mr wife, how much? 

Mr. Baining. One dollar and five cents. 

Chairman Walsh. And insuranc<> for the children? 

Mr. Baining. About 60 cents. 

Cliairman Walsh. About GO cents a what? 

Mr. Baining. A week. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have three of them insured? 

Mr. Baining. Two of them. I dhlift hav<‘ (lu‘ tliird 'me then. 

Chnlnmm Walsh. I don’t understaml jhal 00 cents a W(‘ek ; 00 <*enls a week 
for the two children? 

Mr. Baining. Yes; 15 cents a w«‘ek apie<M‘. 

Chairm.nn A\'alsh. Fiftemi cents a week each? 

Mr. Baining. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you light your house? 

Mr. Baining. IVith gas. 

(Miairman Walsh, What did It cost you per month for gas? 

Mr. Baining. Our gas bill ran about $2.50 to .$2.00 a montli. 

(’liairman Walsh. And tie* milk, bow mueh per month? 

]Mr. Baining. Oh, about $2.40 — soimdliiug like that. 

(’hairman Walsh. How often dhl vou have to buy shoes for your <hildren? 
^Ir. Baining. About every six weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. As I figure the actual expense, It is .$."0.58 per month. 
How often do you buy a new suit of clo^iies for yourself? 

Mr. Baining, I haven’t boiiglit one yet. 

(^baPman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Baining. I didn't buy one in six years, 

< ’hairman Walsh, Didn’t b\iy a suit of clothes in six years? 

Mr. Baining. No, sir. 

(’hairman Wat.sh. Did you get any h<‘Ip from any other inemher of your 
family? Did you wifo work? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At what occupation? 

Mr. Baining. She t<K>k in two boarders. 

(Chairman Walsh. Kept two boarders? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say lliat you at some rs?i'iod did piccew’ork? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. I wish you w'ould descrllie what the change w’us from 
daywork to piecework; wiiat w'as It; how w’us It changed to piecework? 
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Mr. Baining. It is in the daywork, piecework ; when you work piecework you 
have to work hard, slave; when you work daywork you didn’t have to work 
quite as hard ; didn’t have to work quite as hard. 

I’liairman Walsh. What was the difference in your compensation, in pay? 
Mr. Baining. Well, quite a bit of difference. 

Cliairman Walsh. How much did you make when you were on piecework? 
Mr. Baining. On piecework, from 35 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. What would your pay check amount to when you ^\•ere on 
piecework ? q 

Mr. Baining. Well, U would come up to, some months, come up to as high 
as $(30 to .$05 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you prefer to worlc on a piecework basis, or on 
the hour basis? 

Mr. Baining. Well, I would prt'fer <ui (lie hour basis. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Why? 

Mr. Baining. I would not lie so tired wlien I got home, wlien I got through 
with our w’ork. 

Chairman WaLvSii. Well, wtwe you iuoim* tireil on tl.K‘ pi^'ee\\ork sysituii than 
you were on the hour system? 

Mr, Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ol)serM‘ any pariieular effect that it had upon 
your health? 

Air. Baining. Well, the only thing I found out was it re<liieed me — in two 
jears’ time it redue^xl me 11 ))ounds. 

Chairman Walsh. You were 11 pounds lighter? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ill at any time during the time you w’ero on 
piecework? 

Air. Baining. No; I was not exaetly ill. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in what manner— you say you were rwpiired to 
Sliced mi — in what manner were you nYjuired to speed up? 

Air, Baining. If we were working on a kindle-truck frame, put 44 rivets on 
a kindle, and if an ajax truck, we put 18. And he w’ould run beldnd with 
the heavy rivets, and the ajax truck, they w’ould put us back. On the kindle 
truck we could knock them out quicker than we could the ajax, and w’e use<l 
to get quite a bunch of ajax trucks, and they are a heavier triu.'k frame than 
the kindle-truck frame. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to get wluft other facts yon have uixm which you 
base your conclusion that they sp<‘e<h*d yon up? Was tliere a time study made 
of the time of the different operations performeil ? 

Air. Baining. Well, we hud only sg many hours — wo liad so many hours — wa 
had nine hours to w’ork in — and wanted to get our day’s work out. 

Chairman Wai.sh. ^'ell, who set the task? Who set the amount of work 
that w’as to he done? , 

Air. Baining. Why, there was nobody 

(’hairman Walsii. Nobody S(‘i it ? • • 

Air. Baining. No. 

(’hairman Walsh, You did not have any^ltme study? 

Air. Baining. No. • * 

Chairman Walsh. You did not have any bonus? 

Air. Baining. No, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. I low' old are yoir children? 

Air. Baining. Well, one is 13, the oldest; tlie other will he 10, and tlie.baby 
w ill be 2 in May. • 

Chairman Walsh. Do both of llie ohkT oik‘s to stdiool? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. • 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you liye in the city? IIow' far fi'oni (he center 
of the city? • ^ 

Mr. Baining. I live at Ninety-fifth Street. 

t’hairman Walsh. Do you have any expenses for car fare? 

Air. Baining. I do now. When I go out looking for w'ork anywlioia* 
Chairman Walsh. I mean, when you were working, did you have any ex- 
penses for car fare? 

Air. Baining. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Di<l you go out on the strike? 

Air. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chainuuu Walsh. AVhen? 
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Mr. BAiNiiqQ. I think It was the 30th of September, 

Chairman Walsh. What have you done since, Mr. Bainlng? 

Mr. Baininq. Oh, I have been knocking around, doing little odds and ends 
of jobs, doing repair work and digging garden and—oh, little jobs that I 
could do, like building fences and painting sheds, and .so forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you undertaken to get regular work? 

Mr. Baining. Well, I have worked out In Hegewisch a while and out in Pull- 
man off and on, and work two or three montlis and then get laid off and shut 
out again. r 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you how long* a period of i)ermauent 
employment have you had since you wont out on a strike? 

Mr. Baining. I worked about eight months .steady. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consider the possible couseouences to yourself and 
family of going on a strike, Mr. Baining, before you went out? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What determined in your mind, ilnally, tJie fact that you 
would go out? 

Mr. Baining. Why, to get better terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a member of the craft crganizatloii during all 
the time you wore on the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Baining. No; not all the time. 1 was in the host .six or seven months — 
last eiglit mouths that I worked there. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you belonged to any union prior to tliat time? 

Mr. Baining. Yes; the car workens. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the nature of your employment prior to Ilje 
time that you worked on the Illinois Central? Had you been with any other 
railroads? 

Mr. Baining. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your first employment with a railroad? 

Mr, Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What had been your employment prior to that time? 

Mr. Baining. Before I went to work for the raiii*oad? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baining. Drop-forge worker. 

Chairman Walsh. What company did you work for immediately before? 

Mr. Baining, 1 worked for the Union Drop Forgo oyer on Ohio and Orlean.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were you marrieil in Chicago? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjounied until 2 o’clo<'k, and 
please be here at 2 o’clock, Mr. Baining. Somebody may have some questions 
ask yon. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. ni., 
of this Saturday, April 10. 101.^).) » 

AFTKR KKOKSS — 2 l'. M, 

Chairman Walsh. Please take the stand again, Mr. Baining. 

Mr. Aishton, did yon desire to ask Mr. Baining any questions? 

Commissioner Aishton. No, sir; I d’.d not. I think Mr. Ballard had a ques- 
tion to ask of the witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard has^i few quGStion.s lie would like to submit 
to you. ' 

Commissioner Ballarh, I will .lust ask you— you say while you were work- 
ing at this sliop yot/r wife had two hoarders? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. *' 

Commissioner Ballard. What did tliey pay tier wi.ek? 

Mr. Baining. Four and one-half dollars jier week. 

Commissioner Bal^-abd. Apiece? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. The two paid $9 a week, and that amounts to lu'arly 
$40 a month that your wife got? 

Mr. Baining. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Ballard. You say .vou struck because you wanted to get better 
conditions and lietter wages? 

Mr. Baining. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Who iiersuaded you to strike? 

Mr. Baining. Who [lersuaded me to strike? 
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Commissioner Ballard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baininq. My own conscience. 

Conimlssioner Ballard. You thought that you were not getting enough? 

Mr. Baintno. I didn’t think I was — I was getting enough, hut I was not 
treated right. 

Goinmissioner Ballard. How long ago was thiit? 

Mr. Baininq. Four years the 30th of December. 

Commissioner Ballard, Have you ever had as good a jol) since? 

Mr. Baininq. Yes. 

Commissioner B.4 .ll..kd. You did not keep it. though? 

Mr. Baininq. I could not bold It on account of had times. 

Commissioner Balllabd. And you have none now? 

Mr. Baininq. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Raining. You will be perma- 
nently e.vcnsod. 

Mr. Fuller. Is Mr. Fuller In the room? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. E. FULLER. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Fuller. C. E. Fuller. 

Ohairinau Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Fuller. Superintendent of motive power of the Union I’acitic Railroad. 

Cliairman Walsh. Pleasi^ descrilie your duties as suiKU'intendent of motive 
power of the Union Pacific? 

INfr. Fuller. Gonc^ral siii>ervision of all matters iKwlaining to the mainte- 
nance of equipment and mechanical matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hold the same po.sitlon in 1903? 

Mr, Fuj.lkr. Not on the Union Pacific. 

(’hainnaii Walsh. What i)OSition did you hold with the Union Pacific in 
1903? 

Mr. Fuller, I was not with the Union Pacific in 19()3. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would tell us what your variou.s employnients — 
official employments — have been, commencing with this one; you have already 
slated that, but go back\{jard for the last 10 or 15 or 20 yesu’s. 

Mr. Fuller. Do you want mo to go backward or begin at the beginning? 

Chairman Walsh. Go backward — whichever way you please. 

Mr. Fttlleu. Well, prior to being on the Union Pacific I was superintendent 
of motive ix»wer of the Chicago & Alton Railroad ; prior to that assistant siii>er- 
iiitendent of motive power of the Erie. 

Chairman Walsh (interrujding). How long were you with the Chicago & 
Alton? 

Mr. P\tller. a little ovia- live years. Then 1 was assistant niiHliaiiical super- 
ini enclent of the Erie for about three years; suix^rintondent of motive power 
of the Central of Vermont for eight years prioivt* that; prior to that master 
mechanic of the Erie for about three years; prior to tliat apprentice~nie- 
chHiiicul engineer, machinist, roundhouse foreman, and general foreman of the 
slu)i)s of the Vandal ia. , 

Clmirman Walsh. Could you tell us, as a matter of history of the Union 
Paeific, what the causes of the strike of# 1903 were and liow it was settled? 

Mr. Fuller. I know very little of «ie trouble with the Union Paeific at that 
time. I learned more about It to-day than I really ever have known before; 
it seems to have been some kiml of piecework introduction'? 

Chairman Walsh. But you have no ix^rsiomil kifowledge of it? 

Mr. Fuller. I have no*i>er8onal knowledge, 

(’hairman Walsh. Any more than we have already learniHl here? 

Mr. Ptti-ler. Yes. • 

ffimirman Wai-sh. Very good. State what craft unioius you have dealt with 
prior to the strike of 1911, how the contracts and agreements were made, what 
timt' it took to make them, and the typical iioints (d* differenci* That were 
raised at such conferences; in other word.s, in hurrying to let some of you 
gentlemen off. I wish you would epitomize the things as you have heard them 
put to the other witnesses. 

Mr. Fuller. Tlie confei'cnces with the crafts were principally with the 
machinists, blacksmiths, and carmen. The conferences were on wages, as well 
as conditions prevailing In tlie shops. The lost conference I had, os I re- 
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iiienibor, with tho machinists, took tliree days and onedialf, with the Imilor 
makers or blacksmitlis about a <hiy or a day and a half, and with the carmen 
about a day. 

Chairman 'Walsh. And what were the points you say that came up, just 
wa;?es ? 

]\rr. FrLi.Ki{. Simply wages and conditions under which the men worked in 
the shops. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your first notification from the newly or- 
ganized federation that there had been such a federation formed? 

Mr. Fuja£b. In the latter part of June or the early piWt of July, 1911, I re- 
ceived a communication from our machinists by Mr. Grace and from our car- 
men through their secretary, Mr. Tucker, and from the boiler makers from — 
I forget his name — and two communications from outsiders, from (California, 
representing themselves as covering the blacksmiths and the shop federations 
on the Harriman lines, by John Scott. I will file these if you wish with the 
correspondence and their schedules. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

(The witness submitted the correspondence referred to. It appears among 
the exhibits at the end of this subject as “Fuller Exhibit.”) 

You spoke of schedules. You mean schedules of demands that they had? 

Mr. Fulleb. Schedules of demands, including wages and conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us the substance of the (Uanands that 
were containeii in this schedule Unit were not usually contained in schedules 
i>f the craft unions, if any? 

Mr. Fulleb. The closed shop was the principal one, giving us notiv'o that 
within 30 days any employees who did not belong to the crafts wouhi l)e given 
30 days to join on the sign! rig of tho agivemeiit. 

(Jhairman Walsh. Was tliere a rwiuest accompanying it to the efCe<‘t that 
tlie dues of the members should be kept out of their jray by the company? 

Mr. FtrLU-ni. No request of that kind has eviT Ix'eii made to our knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh, Please state tho substance of what was your reply. 

Mr. Fuller. I would like to read this. They were practically all the same 
with the exception of one to the men in California. I replied on the 29th of 
July to Mr, Grace as follows [reading! : 

“ Your favor of June 30 i-ecelved, and in reply would advise that if a com- 
mittee of machinists desii'e to mwt me to discuss the machinists’ working rules 
I will be very glad to arrange for a mcePng with such commit lee as in the past, 
but can not accede to the ^‘iiuest to mei't with other crafts at the same time.” 

I replied to Mr. Scott on July 29, in California [reading! : 

“ Your letter under date of 27th r(‘ceived, and in reply beg to advise that it 
lias always been the policy of this company to deal directly with its own em- 
idoyees and yve can not sw oiir way clear to deviate from this practice. If any 
classes of our employees desire a change in tlunr present working rules and 
schedules, they fully understand that upon tlieir direct request they will be given 
a hearing and full consideration.” 

Chainnan Walsh. Now, uiu yon Iiave any other communications with men 
prior to the strike? 

Mr. P'’ULLEK, My letters Avere the lust that I liave lieurd in iiny way, shape, or 
form. * » 

Chairman Walsh. Why Avere the demands rontalnL‘<l in the re<iuest objected 
to by you? 

Mr. F'ulleb. The closed shop was the principal objc'ctionable feature and their 
desire -to meet as a federaletl bo<ly. 

Chairman WAL.sir. Hoav Avas the policy of your line and of the other lines, 
the Harriman lines, determined toward this propo.sillon? Just state whether 
any conferences Avere had Avith any other officials ot any correspondence, tho 
substance of any correspondence that took place betAveen you. 

Mr. F'ulleb. There >was no correspondence to my knowledge. We did in the 
summer ascertain Avhether or not the crafts on the other lines had ma<le the 
same reqpest and vA^ere informed they had. After that there was nothing 
done, there was nothing that came up. We Avaited from in July until the strike 
was called to see whether they wouhi come to us locally or not. They did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any effort to meet the men and discuss the 
new question raised by the fe<lerated trades? 

Mr. Fuller, We did not. 

Chainnan Walsh. Was there any effort made by either side to bring about 
mediation, conciliation, or arbitration? 
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Mr. FirLLKit. Not tJiat I know of. As time went on, 1 was api>roaelR*(l by a 
good many of tiie men to explain what the situation was. It was plain that 
very few of them knew exactly what this fCKlerated movement meant. And on 
August 28, 1911, I Issued the following letter, which I would like to r(‘ad, if 
you care to hear it. 

Chairman Wai.hh. I wish you would. 

iNIr. Fuller [reading] ; 

“Omaha, Nkbr., August 28 , 101 J. 

“ To all shop cmpioyccH of the Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 

“ In view of the runiors of an Impending strike on the part of shop employees 
of Union Pacific Railroad Co., growing out of certain demands of the feilera- 
tion of shop employees of all the Harriman lines, it is deemed important that 
the men fully understand the exact character of the demands wliich are made 
uiK)ii the company and of the situation in which it places the shop employees 
themselves. The company therefore presents to you a concise statement of the 
principal demands made by the federation, together with a number of reasons 
showing why the demands are not fair and should be withdrawn. 

“ 1. It is demanded that the Union Pacific Railroad Co. shall no longer treat 
directly with its own employees, or its own crafts or organizations, but that it 
shall deal with a federation of shop employees consisting of workmen employed 
upon the Southern Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., and other llarriman lines, including the Union Pacific. 

“This company submits for consideration whether it would be wise in view 
of the friendly relations now existing between the company and Its men, rela- 
tions which are constantly improving, to disrupt the ties that bind together 
the company and its employcH^s for the mere pui*pose of met^ting the demands 
of workmen engaged upon other roads, whose interests are entirely separate 
and distinct from those of the employees of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

“2. I'he demand is made that the compan.v stop treating with the sepjirate 
mechanical crafts of its emi)loyees and that it deal with a federation of 
craftsmen engaged in shopwork, cousi.sting of machinists, blacksmiths, boiler 
makers, car-dephrtment employees, and others. 

“This company has had schedules with its various crafts, each of which 
works under conditions i>ecullar to itself, and the relations in so dealing with 
the crafts have been ideasant and siitisfactory. The result of this demand, 
if granted, would be tlnrc certain crafts would have the privilege of insisting 
nixm demands for other crafts, which^might Involve matters in direct conflict 
with the interests of the individual crafts. 

“3. The demand is made that the men In charg(‘ «*f mechanics must be 
mechanics. 

“ In other words, that foremen must belong to their organization, lHH*ause in 
order to be a mechanic uihUt the propost^l rules an employee must be a 
member. 

“4. The demand Is made that the cinnpetency of employees ('uterlng the 
service shall be determined within 30 days. 

“Under such a rule, if a workman was fourfd^to be incompetent after 30 
days’ service he could not be dis(*harged on that ground. 

“5. It is demanded that employees shaM not be requested to undergo any 
foi'in of physical examination (A* make out any form of i)ersonnl record. 

“The enforcement of such a rule would prevent the comi»any from a.scer- 
talnlng the actual truth as to the pl^vslcal, moral, and other qualifications of 
the men it seeks to employ. 

“0. It is demanded that men shall not be required to work on engines out- 
side of shops in bad weather; that no work shay be done on engines under- 
going repairs until they^have been cleaned; and that roundhouses shall be 
piped within 90 days, in order to carry away the steam blown out of engines. 

“As to these demands it must bo ai)parent,^flrst, that there are times when 
It is absolutely nece.s.sary to have certain repairs done tm engines outside of 
the shops in bad weather, and an absolute rule forbidding it would ma- 
terially Interfere with the service which the public is entitlwl.to have; 
second, it must also be obvious that it Is impossible to always clean the 
engines before any repair work is done upon them. 3'he enforcement of 
such a rule would frequently prevent the use of .a locomotive when Impera- 
tively needed to clear up a congestion of traific; third, the comiNiny is piping 
all of its new roundhouses for the purpose of carrying jiway steam blown 
off from engines and within a reasonable time all of its roundhouses will be 
so equipped. The company is Improving the physical condition of its prop- 
RQftlO® — S TW d4-1 — \n} 10 
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erty as fast as circumstauoes will permit. The present excellent condition 
of its railroad, including buildings, speaks for itself. 

“7. The demand is made that a workman be not discharged or suspended 
without the previous consent of a committee of shop employeea 

“The enforcement of such a rule would deprive the company of the power 
to maintain discipline. 

“8. It is demanded that employees in outlying districts be given leave of 
absence and transportation upon 10 days’ demand without regard to the 
needs of the company or the number of applicants a8king^.for leave at the 
same time, or the ability of the company to furnish sub&tltutes. 

“ 9. It Is demanded that all present and future employees not members shall 
join the organization making the demands in 30 days. 

“This means, of course, the discharge of all employees who will not or 
can not obtain membership in the organization. 

“10. The adoption of a rule is demanded which will result in the promo- 
tion of the oldest man in a given shop to the i)osltion of foreman whenever 
a vacancy occurs. 

“The enforcement of such a rule would mean not only that the company 
would be deprived of the privilege of selecting its own otfleers, but In addition 
thereto might mean the selection of a foreman who w’as utterly Incompetent 
to direct the labors of other employees however skillful he might be us a 
workman under the supervision of some other foreman. 

“11. The demand is made that employees who are sent to the hospital for 
Injuries or sickness shall remain there as long as the patients and the mem- 
bers of their organization tliink it necessary, regardless of the views of the 
e.v|)erienced surgeons in charge. 

“ 12. It is demanded that all employees be paid by the hour, abolishing all 
monthly bonus or premium systems of compensation, notwithstanding the 
fact that some of the crafts in the past have requested the bonus system, 
which has enabled them to make liigh premiums over their daily wages. 

“ 13. The demand is made for a flat increase of 7 cents per hour and a 
liomis of one hour per week for all shop employees, and In addition thereto 
other methods of increasing the compensation for time worked, W'hlch, in the 
aggregate, would Increase the expenses of Union Pacific Railroad Oo. alone 
$1,500,000 per year. 

“Attention is called to the fact that Union Paclflc shop employees have 
recelveil two general increases in pay since RKKl, averaging an Increase of 15 
per cent for all shopmen; the rate of skilled meclianics being raised In this 
l>eriod from a minimum of 34 and a maximum of 37 cents to a minimum of 
40 and a maximum of 43 cents iku* hour. The prc.sent rate of pay is generally 
higher than on other roads in our territory. 

“ With the business of the country rapidly declining, having held the re- 
trenchment of forces longer than other lines in the sanw territory, this coni- 
puny deplores the pre.sGnt situation when it lias .striven so hard In the past to 
do as well or better than its neighboring competing lines in the matter of 
wages and expenditures toiqwovide better shop facilities. It would therefore 
seem unwise and unjust in view of the treatment heretofore extendeil that the 
men should at this' time inject a .condition that further reduces prosperity 
and employment. 

“This empany feels that it has no right to present demands to its em- 
ployees that are unreasonable or unfeir, and It finds that the shopmen have 
no right to present to it, particularly atnliis time, conditions that are unfair. 
On the other hand, it feels tliat it ought to have the support and encourage- 
ment of its shopmen’ instead of embarrassment and attack. 

“Attention is called to thd* fact that in the new shops at Omaha and In all 
the shops being erecteil upon the line In other places the most modern sanitary 
devices and other modern improvements are being installed, and that every- 
thing possible is being done to dnereuse the comfort and convenience of the 
w'orkmen which it gives tlie company pleasure to do. 

“The employees of the company are also reminded that a pension system 
has been Adopted for their benefit which provides for liberal compensation and 
free transportation during old age, and that many of the shopmen are now 
on the pension roll and many others are nearing the age when they will be 
entitled to such benefits. 

“ The company has endeavoretl to treat Its employees with consideration and 
fairness, and now Uiat it is struggling with the burdens of adverse legislation, 
rate reductions, material tax Increases, and a large reduction In earnings, due 
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to (l^ressed business wnclitlons throughout the eountry, it submits for the 
candid consideration of its shopmen whether It is not unwise for them to l)e 
making demands which the company can not meet and producing conditions 
which may result in the utter demoralization of business conditions, curtailed 
euiployment, and In hardship and suffering for themselves and their families. 

“ The management will continue as heretofore to meet its employees of the 
respective crafts in such conferences as liiay be mutually agree<l to and us 
heretofore advised.” 

Chairman W-j^lsh. Were there any other efforts made to forestall or advise 
against the strike? « 

Mr. Fuller. I think what effort was made was mtide by the olhcers, who 
came in contact with the men from time to time. 

Chairman Was there then a converted ejTort on the part of the 

company’s officials to avert the strike? 

IVir. Fuller. No; there wasn’t any concerted action. Tlie conditions on the 
Union Pacillc railroad were as near a family condition as you could possibly 
find. The most harmonious relation existed between employees and employer. 
The men were free to talk to me wherever I went and as free to talk to their 
linmedlate ofiicers. And what premised this letter w'us the fact that so many 
men, as I wont over the lino, un<l the ofiicers calle<l my attention to the fact 
that the men were not familiar with tlio situation, and we 1‘olt that it was our 
duty to place the facts before them in as concise a form us possible, and then 
let them use their best judgment. 

Chairnnin Waish. Were then* any preparution.s nia<1e for the strike prior 
t<» the strike 

Air. Fuller (interrupting). None whatever. 

Chairnnin Walsh (continuing). That is, the employment of strike breakers, 
building of stockades 

Air. Fuller (intenaipUng). None whatever. 

('hairnmn Walsit (continuing). And fences? 

Mr. Fuller, None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state wiiat was ilone afterwards as to the employ- 
ment of guards. Ilow many were employed, and how did you oldain them, 
and all that — the same as you have beard asked some other witnesses? 

Mr. Fuller. At tlie time of tlie shop strike we of course nswl every effort to 
fill our shops v’itli coi^ii>elent men. I sent a man of my staff to Chicago, who 
examined and employed practically all the men employed at that i)oint, witli 
tlie assistance of others that he piclved np. We commenced at once to also 
employ natives — men who lived in the towns where our shops were located — 
ami for the first three nionths—October, November, and December — we em- 
ployed about 50 per cent of the number of men that went out; that Is, outside. 
We them employed, as I say inside, iu their town, clerks, druggists, soldiers, 
street car drivers, motorim*n — I guess we have got every profession there is in 
our shops to-day — young mmi that wanted] to learn the trade. We took them 
in and educated them, until we have got practically 90 per cent natives of the 
towns through which the road riin.'<. We empl<»y^ guards — not that we had 
anj knowledge of what might occur, but we felt it wise to protect our proi)erty 
and to protect our men. M e are very happy to say that it was the best invest- 
ment ever made, iKHraiise we. did not neeil them. Our men who went out on 
strike conducted themselves, as a general thing, in a gentlemanly manner. 
employed about 400 guards and distributed them ov'er the different secftions of 
the railroad. These men wore employed in bnvns along the line of the road in 
most cases. A few were got — I think there were 12 brought from Chicago; I 
think they were the fir.st guard.s that wore employed — tltey were all at Omaha. 

Chairman M^alsii. What steps did you tak<f to give publicity to the com- 
pany’s side of the case»? 

Mr. Fuller. We didn’t do very much. I had an awful time to keep from 
giving it. I' was requested first by the boards of trade#and commercial clubs to 
give a statement; but what to give, we did not know; and finally we formulated 
this letter that we sent to the shopmen, and we hande<l that to the commercial 
men and to the boards of trade who asked for it in the different t(?wns, ami we 
then gave it to such papers as asked for It. That Is the only newspaper article 
that appeared, to my knowledge, from the time of the strike up to the present 
time that was given by the railroad company. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort made to blacklist the men that went 
on strike, to keep them from obtaining employment? 

Mr. Fuller, Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 
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(’hnlrmun WALfiir. Did you have any knowledge of strikers being denleil the 
privilege of working for C(»ntractors engaged in the construction of rounds 
houses on your road? 

Mr. FuLijEit. Not to my know'le<lge. 

(’linirman Walsh. Do you know of any of them being denied the privilege 
of working at tlie company’s ice plants, cutting ice, while the strike was go* 
ing on? 

Mr. FiULKiL Not to my knowledge. 

( hairmun Wai.sh. Did you use any effort wdth tlie merchants in the towns 
along your road to induce them to refuse credit to the strikers along the line? 

Mr. KrLi.Kn. Not to my knowle<lge. I will say, very frankly, that we abso- 
lutely refrained from in any way interfering with our ex-shop employees. We 
felt they were citizens ayd they had a right to leave our service, and felt that 
in doing that they did not place them.'selves w'here we had any right to inter- 
fere with them, and we have not <lone it. 

(^hairman Walsh. Have the wages been increase<l or reduced since the 
strike? 

Mr. F(’j.LETt. The wages have* !)een increased since the strike. In July, 1913, 
we gave all shop employees voluntarily an increase. 

Uhairmaii Wai.sh. Will you ])lease give me the rate of pay? First, describe 
what increase you gave them and to what chnracl(‘r of einploytvs it applied. 

Mr. Fuller. We gave every employee in the shop. ev<M*v class of labor, 1 
c(uit increase. 

(^hairman Walsh. One cent per hour? 

Mr. Fr/.LEH. Yes; 1 cent p<‘r hour. That was July, 1913. 

Ohairman Walsh. AVhat was the pay to the shop\*Ierks? 

Mr. Frij.ER. I <lon’t know what you mean by “shop clerks.” Do von mean 
the chu’ks tliat worked in the shops? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. IT;u.er. It runsjrom, I think, .StKb-there may be a few at $o0— I think 
it runs from .$9(1 to .$125, (Ui>ending on tlie duties and the hours that they work — 
whatever the s1k)I) 8 work; if the sliops are working eight liours, they work eight 
hours, and if the slioi>s w'ork nine hour.s, they work nine hours. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What do the shoi)s w’ork? 

Mr, Fuller. At tlie present time the shofis work eight liours a day, with tlie 
exception of the car department, wdiicli works nine houw. 

Chairman Walsh. What are car builders and repairers paid? 

Mr. B’uller. Car builders and repairers were paid from 21 to 29 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And they got the increaw* you mentioned? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir; and I will give the figures before or after, whichever 
yon prefer. 

Chairman Walsh. Clve them :it the present time. 

Mr. Fuller. From 21 to 20 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And the blacksmiths? 

Air. Fulijer; The blacksmiths get from 41 to 44 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh, And the* nwi chin i.sts? 

Mr. Fuller. They get from 41 to 44 cents an liour. 

Cthalrman Walsh. And the boiler makers? 

Mr. FuLLt:K, From 41 to 44 cents an h/air. 

(’hairniaii Walsh. How does the elficlemw of your present force of shopmen 
compare with the force prior to the strlUe? 

Mr. Fuller. We consider our present ellic^iency as equal In every resiR‘C't, 

(’hairKian Walsh. Commissioner O’Coimell has a few questions, to ask you. 

C’ommi.ssioner 0’Ck)1sNi‘XL. I want to ask a few questions. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I want to ask a question or two first. 

Did your comptiny sue out any injunctions? 

Mr. Fuller. We did not. 

Chairman Walsh. W#ere there lA'iy fatalities during the strike — any i>er8ons 
killefl on the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Fuu.er. Mr. Orac'e said yesterday a watchman was killed. I remember 
something of *that kind. I would not say it is so, hut I giiess he Is correct, for I 
heard something of that kind; that is the only one. 

C’huinnan Walsh. I believe the Omaha tornado occiirreil during this strike? 

Mr. Fuller. The Omaha tornado oe«*iirred on Faster Sunday, 1913. It was a 
very dististrons affair, destroying hundreds of houses— I gliess I might say 
thousands — and kllh*d almut 140 or IfiO jieoplc, making a path through the city 
about half a mile wide and about 8 milse long. 
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Clittlrmau Walsh. Was there Liiy assistance rendered to your company by 
these strikers following the tornado V 

Air. Fulleb. The.’e was. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe what it was, ph‘ase. 

Air. Fuller. On Alonday morning 1 had a check made of every employee in the 
niotive-power department to see if they were on duty and sent out about loO men 
with instructions to locate those absent and report their condition, wlietlier tliey 
or members of their families had been injured, and whether their proj)erty had 
boeii destroyed, Ktid by 1.30 we had a very complete reiH)rt. Wlien the reix>rt 
came in we heard of ^iome of our old employees who were in distress, and we 
immediately sei\t men to their homes or where they were stojiping, and we 
chectked all emidoyecs that were injured, w’hether in tlie service then or prior 
to the strike. We gave assistance to all our employei‘s, both in money, furniture, 
fuel, grocery sui)plie8, and everything, and even rented rooms for them. Wb 
did exactly tlie same for the former emidoyees; some of them would not take it; 
others did. We gave them money if money was nee<led. If they wanted gro- 
ceries, we sent them groceries. AVe sent tliem coal. We sent tliem anything they 
wanted, which was done indetKmdent of tlie city's relief. The city had a relief 
committee out, but we felt an interest in tht'se? i)oys. 1 was in tlie tornado zone 
myself, and my house was badly damaged, but no one in the house hurt. Tlie 
railroad and the employees donated their inoiu^y freely, and w(‘ raised a very 
handsome fund, wliich was distributed to our employees who suffered, as well as 
tlie old employees. Some of the old emiiloyi'es, as stated, would not take it. I 
do not know why, but presume they felt they did not ^\ ant to take it ; others 
took the relief.. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat was your original service witff the railroad com- 
pany, Air. Fuller? llow did you start in the railway service? J>id you rise 
fnun the ranks of the mechanics, or how? 

Air. Fuli.wl I worki'd a year for mdhing, to get a start in the drawing room 
of the Vandalia Hallroad, and after servliig four years in the drawing r(H>ni 
and becoming chief draftsman, I then went into the shop an<t cjunnienced at 
r>0 cents a day to learn iny trade, aial served live y<‘ars. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the trade? 

Air. t'ULLKU. I served through every hram-h of the mechanical department; 
1 went to every department of the shop — machine shot) and hlacksmlih shop, 
roumlhouse, and so f<a^Ji and ohtaiia'd as good a knowledge of the entire 
briincii of the motive-power department as 1 could. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner cA’Connell would like to ask some ques- 
tions. 

t Commissioner O'Connell. Just eontinuing that line, were you masier me- 
chanic at Oleun, N, Y., at one time? 

Air. Fuller. Aso, sir; 1 was master mechanic at .lersey City. 

Commissioner O’Ccnwell. In this circular, Air. Fuller, that was Just retid into 
the record, of which I have a ocqiy, dated Omaha, Kebr., August 38, 1011, in 
the lirst pariigrai)!! iii tliis ciia-ular it reads: 

“ It Is demanded that the Union Ikicilic Iladrond Co. shall no longer treat 
dinstly with its own employees.” 

I liave also a copy ( f tlie agreement presented the ITnlon Pm*Uic Co. by 
the workmen at that time, an^l I lind= nothing in that i)roposed contract that 
would indicate that there hail been any such demand made on the Union 
Uacitic Co.; can you explain that? • 

Air. Fuller. In the letters receive® from the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees, they requested that we treat with all of the erafts together; sa it wols 
the letters or requests in a<ldition to the schedules pres«?nted that leil us to 
form the couclu-siou that they wniiiteil, not an inifividiial craft sciieilule or con- 
ference, but a conferemfb of the federated crafts. 

C!ommis,sioner O’Connell. That is true, but that would not indicate, even 
tliougli you were going to treat with them adjoint crafts that they would not 
he employees of tlie conqiany, would It? This indicates that some one outside 
of the service of the company would come down for that purinise. 

Air. Fulijcr. I am gla«i you askeii tliat question, because I tiling you mis- 
understood Air. Grace yesterday. We considered him always as an employee 
and always dealt with him very pleasantly, but when we got communications 
from such men as John 8cott, secretary of the shop federation of the Harrl- 
man lines, at San Luis Obispo, Cal. ; and from George L. Baker, secretary dis- 
trict 13, International BrotherluMMl of Blacksmiths and Heli>ei'8, w’O felt we 
were receiving communlcatlon.s from outsiders, because the Union Pacific Rail- 
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road has dealt with and handles all its matters as the Union Pacific Railroad. 
In other words, the sui>erintendents of motive power of the different lines 
do not get together and determine what conditions prevail on any other lines; 
they are just as Independent as though dealing with the Rock Island, as far as 
the shops are concerned. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That construction might be put ui>on that by you, 
but I am sj)cnking of the agreement presented by the men, joiut agret^ment, 
covering all employees of the mechanical department ; there is nothing in this 
agreement, if it should be made, that indicates you would \\five to deal with 
any other persons except those in your own employ, is there V 

Mr. Fuijjcr. No ; I don’t know that tliere is, so far as the boiler makers are 
concerned, so far as the carmen are concerned, or the pipe fitters ; they did not 
present a schedule. The machinists presented a .sclie<lule, and one other cruft 
that I have forgotten now; but the fact that in the ca.se of the blacksmiths with 
whom we had a schedule that had Ikhui In successfui and satisfactory oi)eration, 
that we .should be notified by an outsider instead of the local president of the 
blacksmiths’ union, and that we received no rcHiuests from them but did re- 
ceive them collectively from some one not in the employ of the Union Pacific 
Railway, made it look to us tliat way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the third paragraph of your circular is this 
[reading] : 

“ Demand is made that the men in charge of tlie mtHilianics must be me- 
chanics; in other words, the fonmian must belong to tiie organization.” 

I do not find anything in that agreement to that effect, that tlio foreman must 
be a member of tlie organization. 

Mr. Fuller. Claime 9 slides that any employee wlio does not belong to tlie 
craft will be given 30 days to join it and at tlie expiration of 30 days we would 
not have anyone in our shop i)Ut member.^ of one or the other organizations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were any of your foremen members prior to the 
strike — were any of your foremen, prior to tiie slrike, members of tlie oganl- 
zation? 

Mr. Fuller. I think there were seven or eiglit foremen scattered over the 
road that wore inemliers, and I think there were otliei*s tliat were members 
tliat Iiad cards not active; yes; I tiiink we bail a gn^id many of our foremen 
that blonge<l to the organization In some way or other. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Iu any conferences had ,.witii the organizations 
prior to the presentation of the present agrmnent, or tlie agreement latterly 
presented, was there any demand ever made by the Individual organizations 
that the foremen siionld be members of tlie organization? 

Mr. Fuller. Not to mo ; no, sir. 

Commissioner f)’Co\.\Er.i.. In paragra])li of your circular, it says: ' 

“ Demand is made that the workmen be not discharged or suspended without 
previous consent of committee of shop employees.” 

Again, I do not find anything in the contract presentefl Indicating any sirch 
request. 

Mr. Fuller. Well, I think,., Mr. O’Connell, It is the way you read It. That is 
what it moans. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. That is your construction of it? 

Mr. Fulijjr. Yes. v 

Commissioner O’Connell. In paragraph 10 it reads: 

“ The adoption of a rule is demanded, which will result in the promotion of 
tlie oldest man in the shop to the iK)siti<a»a of foreman wlieiiever a vacancy 
occurs.’,’ 

That is simply the upplicatlon of the rule of seniority, isn’t it, applying in nil 
railroad service? 

Mr. Fulijcr. Yes ; hut the application of seniority in Che shop and on the road 
is entirely different. Seniority on the road is, if a man l.s not physically ca- 
pable of i)erforming the duty he uould not be in the position be was; but take 
me{*hanic8 in the shop, we have a lot of them that are deaf and Iiave nITlIctlons, 
and we have not appllecl the physical and medical examination to our men to 
flntl out whether they were perfect in every particular; we have done very 
little of it, practically none, to tell the truth, and we have men who would not 
be competent as foremen. 

Coramis.sloner O’Connetx. Then your idea is that the organization would de- 
mand, without regard to his physical or mental or productive ability, that he 
be promoted if a vacancy occurred? 
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Mr. FuLr.EE. There Is danger of it. We feel that us employers, should 
select our own officers ; it leads up to a controversy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that general in the transiH)rtution service? 

Mr. F 1 TT.UE 11 . What Is that? 

Commissioner O’CvOnneli.. In tlie promotion, do you select, for instancte, an 
opportunity of a man advancing from driving a freight locomotive to running 
a passenger locomotive? 

Mr. Fult-ee. No ; seniority prevails. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why should not the same rule prevail in the 
mechanical deil^rtment? 

Mr. FuLLEit. It does not prevail from conductor to trainmaster or from 
engijieer to road foreman of engines for exactly the same reason. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In rule 12 [reading] : 

“ It is demamh'd that all emj)loyees he paid by tlie hour, abolishing all 
monthly bonus or prerninm systems.” 

Has it not always been the <'Ustom that the emidoyees are ratfsl by the hour? 

Mr. Fullek. So far as the Union I’acific Railroad Is ('oncerned, it has been 
customary, but at one time it was not ; well. I will answer that yes, as a gen- 
eral rule, but the pay hy tlie hour means Just what it says. 

C’JommIssioner O’Connkli.. It means to be rated so much iK'r hour? 

Mr. Fuller. It means to he paid by the hour. How could you pay them 
piecework, tf you are going to pay by the hour? T can not conceive how we 
could stretcii the point. If wo pay by the hour, we pay on the hourly basis, a 
stipulated amount, while in i)ieeework the men would make more, possibly 
nialve twice as much. Now, we coiihl not pay it and live up to the letter of the 
contract. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. You have worke<l piecework on the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Fuller. Ye.s, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. To what extent? 

Air, Fuller. In the car department probably 50 per cent, in the boiler shop 
2") p(‘r cent, in the black.smith shop a little, I don’t remember the percentage. 

Conimi.ssionor O'CoNNErx. Was It not the understanding .some few years 
prior to the strike, that piecework was to be gradually elimlnuteii by the Union 
Pacific by an adjustment? 

Mr. Fuller. I don’t know anything about it. 

(/Ommissioncr O’Connell. lias piecework been Increased or decreased during 
your administration? • 

IMi’. Fuller. It has been to some v^xtent decreased, l>eciuise tliere were some 
oj)('i*atJons that we did not want to continue piecework on. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know' wdudhor it was n general impression 
among the workmen in the mechanical depai’tment that plei'ework wa.s to be 
eliminated, if not instantly, gradually elimiiuite<l? 

Mr. Fuixeb. Tlio only place I know' w'as In the machine shop. The piece- 
work In the machine shop, as T understand it, was eliminated along about 
1903. 

fCommlssIoner 0’('!onnell. The fact tliat piecework had not been ellminatCHl 
enllrcly on the Union Pacific, is that not one of tlie cause.s that resulted in 
the strike? 

Mr. Fuller. No. sir. 

(^oimnissiouer O’Oinnku,. ^>ne of the fundamental reasons? 

Mr. Fui.leh. No, sir. We never hud one question raised. In 1909 I asked 
tJie car department committee if they VaiJte<I to eliminate piecework. It was a 
•serious question In my mind w'hether we wuubxl to continue. They ^signified 
tliey w'anted to continue plo(*ework. There have been qp complaints. On the 
contrary. It has been requested. • 

Commissioner O’Cop^ell. Are tliere any bonuse.s being pai«l tiie employees 
at this time? 

Mr. Fuller. None whatever. Well, now', ^alt a moment. I don’t know what 
you mean by bonus. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, 1 mean outside of piecework. 

Mr. Fuller. No ; none w'lmtever. ,, • 

(lommissioner O’Connell. W’ere tliere any bonuses promised the men who 
w'ere employed to take the places of (lie men that wont on the strike? 

Mr. Fuller. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you have the same clause iu the eraployioent 
csonUact that was reiid here as being used in connection with tlie IlUnois 
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CentrnI, namely, that the workman who agreed to work for the Union Pacific 
would l)e comi)elle<l, if he quit his work before 80 days, he did so without com- 
pensation? In other words, the company could retain his compensation if it 
desire<l ? 

Mr. Ful l er. No; we did not have that clause. We had a clause that they 
would stay a stipulated length of time In the service, which they did not do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did not do? 

Mr, FuLijm. No. Some of them — no; some of them did not go to work at all. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Suppose a man agreeil to work SO^days and only 
worked 20 days. Umler the contract, if you desired to do* so, could you have 
withheld his pay for his wages. 

Mr. Fi:llek. Not to my knowle<lge, wo could not. You can't withhold any 
man’s pay. 

Conimissloner O’Connell. Were the men knowii as strike hreakers as they 
are commonly called 

Mr. Fuller (Interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). They were housed In some i)laces at 
some of the shops on the road, were they not? 

Mr. Fi ller. Yes. We hud a very handsome shop tliat wc turned over to 
them at Omaha, a brand new one. 

Commissioner O'OoNNKLL. At the commissary in Omaha — tlu* feeding d(*part- 
ment — wore tlie’men furnished liquors of any kind there? 

Mr. Fi j.lek. Absolutely not, at any place. 

Commissioner O’Oonnelt^ At any place? 

Mr. Fuller. Not on the railroad, not a drop. 

Commi.ssi<iner O’Connell. What did the commissary consist of? 

Mr. Fuller. The commissary consisted of a kitchen and coidcs and waiters 
who furnished meats, vegetables, bread, cofftn*, and things of that kind ; the 
regular boarding house. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that was inside of the shop yards? 

Mr. Fuli.eh. That was inside of the shop yards and in a building. 

('’ommissioner O’Connell. Fence around it? 

Mr. FuLrj:R. Well, wherever there was a fence around the plant, It was in- 
side of the plant; where there was not a fence, it was on tlie outside; and 
in some ]>laces it w’us in cars, wliere there were only a few men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were these men allow(‘d to, come and go from the 
boarding place? 

Mr. Fui.ler. Yes ; if they wanteil to. 

Cominissiiuier O’Connell. Down to the city, if they desii*ed? 

Mr. Fui.ler. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there guards ke]>t at tlie emnmissury? 

Mr. Fuller. There was a guard kept at all the large commissaries. 

(Jornmisshiuer 0’Ck)NNELL. Were there any disturbances occurring in any of 
these commissaries? 

Mr. FrLLER. I don’t know of any disturbances. 1 don’t know of atiy, Mr. 
O’C.Vjnnell. - ^ 

C’omniissloner O’Connell. Were the men oi)served as to wlietlier (hey brouglit 
alcoholic liquors into the commissary? 

Mr. Ft^ller. Yes; they were; and it wrs taken away from them. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. And were they punlslied In any way for liaving 
dime so? 

Mr. Fuller. No; if they were unruly, and we did not want them, we put 
tliein on the train and sent them back home where they i)elong(^l. 

Commissioner O’Cownell (internipting). What was the requirement of a 
imin seeking employment during the pa.«t two or three years, since tlie strike 
occurred on the road? Was there any particular examination made us to 
liis mechanical ability? 

Mr. Fultj^b. The same examinatAon was made of those men, Mr. O’Connell, 
that is made to-day and was made before the strike. Yes, sir; we had com- 
petent men examine these men. 

Commlssldner O’Connell. Was there a physical examlnatien? 

Mr. Fuller. None whatever. 

Ommissioner (3’Onnell. Do you now make a physical examination? 

Mr, Fuller. We do not ; never have. 

CJommlssioner O’Connell. Never have? 

Mr. Fuller. Not to my knowledge — never made it— except the car insimtms, 
I think, for their hearing and eyes. 
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I\)minlsHioner O’Connkll. Wero thore any funds kept fioin Ibo snlaries of 
the workmen on the ITnlon Pacific for any purpose whjitsoovei--lvo]>t out of 
their waives by the company? 

Mr. Fuller. There is a hospital fund. 

( 'Oiiiinissioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Mr. Puller, That Is 50 cents a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is taken out by tlie company? 

Mr. F’ulleb, Yes; turned over to the hospital fund ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner O^Connei.l. Is the fund under separale direi’tlon or under the 
direction of the officials of tlie Union Pacific Co.? 

Mr. Fiu.ler. Well, it Is under the din‘ctioii of tin' oflicials — comes under 
the medical staff. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did the workmen j^et in i(‘tnrii ha* the 50 
cents a month? 

Mr. Fiu.ler. They get medicine and snririoal ail(‘n(ion or me<llcal attention 
and hospital service. 

Ckmimlssfoner O’Connki.l. They jji't ;itt(‘nti(»n for ordinary sickness? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; if they arc injuiH^d tlu‘y are attended lo, <tr if (hoy are 
si«*k they are attended to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tla're a report of any kind made hy (lie parties 
in charge of the hospital servi<*<‘V 

Mr. Fuller. I don’t know ;is to that. 

Commissioner O’C-onnkf l. AVho is tlie chief snrgc'on? 

.Mr. PuT.LER. Dr. Jonas. 

Commissioner O’Conn K i.r.. Whore Is lie locali'dV 

Mr, Fuller. Omaha. 

(/ommissioner 0 ’(V)nnkll. llnv(‘ you his initials? 

Mr. Fuller. A. F., I think; Dr. A. F. Jonas. 

Commissioner 0’(’o.\nell. AVliat is the working agri'cnimit or arrangement 
nuder which the men now work? 

Mr. Fuller. Kxactly the same as it was In-forc fla' walkout. 

CommissioiK'r O’Connkli.. Von simply proniulga(c<l the I’orna'r agriM'mcnt? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connm.i. P»y posting up in tlic simps? 

Mr. Fuller. I don’t know wlictlua- it is posh'd hi tin* shop or oulsidc. I ilon't 
know whetlier it was posted in the simp before or not, hut tlu' sanu' rules and 
regulations govern. 

Commissioner O’Connji.l. Now, (he arti<*l<*s agiciHl njion h(‘tween your 

company and the workmen heforc tlic striki* 

Mr. Fuller ( iuterrujiting). Ye.s. 

Couiinissioner O’Connei-L (continuing). .\nd general rules were agrcH'd upon? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Corj,NEi.L. And liavc been put in for<o to cover employees? 

Mr. Fuller, Yes. 

(\)mmisslouer O’Connelu To cover all the eini»loyees? 

Mr. P’ULLEH. No; e.xactly the same; machinists’ jij^winent, to tin' machinists; 
boiler makers’ agreement, to the boiler makers; blacksmiths’ to the black- 
smiths; and carmen’s to the carmen. . No consolidation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, that port! on that would apply generally, 
for iiLstance, the hours of laho^ — that was promulgated as covering all em- 
ployees — If there was a 0-honr or lO-hoyr day, as the case might be; all the 
rules that should apply generally to ail workmen were so api>lied? 

Mr. Fuller. They applleil to tlie crafts as they did before. There. have 
been no consolidation agreements In any way. o» 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Las been no conference or committee meet- 
ings of any kind betweeui the officers of the company aii<l the workmen now 
In the employ of the company? 

Mr. Fui.leb. Not to my knowledge. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. If there w.as to be — If the company desired or 
you desired, as superintendent of motive iiower, lo change the workings or 
hours and to post notice to that effect, would you do so without o»iTsnltatlon 
with the men? And If you wanted to consult with the men, how would you 
lirocccHl to do It? I take it they have no organization. 

Mr. Fuller. Why, of course, if we were going to cut our wages, we — 1 think 
we would talk to tke men about It. If r^Je were going to increase it, as we 
did before, we didn’t do anything ; .lust posted it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take It that would be acceptable? 
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Mr. Fcixkr. Tf we were going to make any change, for instance, in the 
machinists, why, we wowhl Ciill the machinists in and tell them what we were 
going to do — what we wanted to do. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Would you have to select from them some repre- 
sentatives, or call them all in? 

Mr. FurxKR. Oli, no; probably not call them all in; bdt probably usk them 
to send in two or three representative machinists; let them pick their own 
men and then let them convey the information to the bnlam^ of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If that mode of procedure was, gone through and 
finally you agreed with those men who came In supposedly representing the 
others, and an understanding was reached and then later on i>iit into effect, 
and then the men simply did not pay any attention to it, there would be no 
meaiLs of conferring by an organiz^ method with them.| Wouldn’t It be 
rather a chaotic condition of affairs? 

Mr. Fulixb. We have not found It so so far, but very acceptable. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. The general exi)erleuce that you h;u'e had as 
sui^erintendent of motive pow'er on a great number of roads, would that indi- 
cate or are you ai>le to say whether strikes have been more numerous because 
of the greater mmil)er of organizations to treat with, or the greater numl)er 
of business agreements because of so many different committees to meet that 
it might create friction? For instance, coming from the Frio Uallroad-ryoii 
said you wei'e with that a while? 


Mr. Fulled. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I tliink you will probai)ly rememi)cr tliat tliere 
has been considerable difficulty on the Erie Railroad system lx>tween the 
mechanical department and the company in years gone l)y? 

Mr. Fulled. Yes. . , , , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think that might have l>oen avoided by a 
general understanding with the employees ratlier than dealing wllli one to-day 
and auotlier to-morrow, trying to adjust tlie different sltuatioiLS witli each other? 

Mr. Fulled. No; I do not think so. I believe the strike on tlie Erie was 
principally piecew'ork, was it not? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Y^es. 

Mr. Fulled. Tlmt is, the first strike was. I do not know what tlmt last 
strike was, really, ah<»ut. ' . , . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hasn’t it been the custjiin in railway service, in 
the transportation department, tiiat tlie officials Heat wllh, jointly or singly, 
as the case may be, the transportation organizations, and tlie nnestlon is never 


raised? . „ x 

Mr. Fulled, To my personal knowledge, I have never known of any treating 
with the transportation department employei^s as a whole. Tiiere lias hwn 
treating between tlie engineers and firemen, wliicli we consider is the same as 
the machinist apprentice and his helper, because tlie fireman is the apprentice 
to tlie engineer. Thev are both at tlie head of tlie ti'uin, botli perform tlie 
same function, one doing it and tlie other doing his share In learning tlie bal- 
ance of the trade; so 1 think that Is not a very fair comparison. I tldnk that 
there is no reason why the engineer and fireman should not be handled together. 
Lut when voii get into tlie shop crafts, it Is a different thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hut they .'liave dealt with them in a governmental 
way and not only dealt with them as a traiisportatlon organization— trans- 
portation and meclianical. I have known of cases where tliere w’ere 21) different 
organizations represented in the conference covering an entire territory over 

railr<wd service. ^ . . . . 

Mr. Fut.leb. Wa» it for wages, conditions, or some other subject? 

Oommls.sioner O’CoNNKi.iJ^The question universally affecting nil, say, wages. 

Mr. Fult.eb. I believe. If my views are w'ell foundeil, It would be a rather 
cumbersome manner and not very satisfactory either for the men or to the 
company to discuss wages and conditions with shopmen, trainmen, section men, 
clerks, officers. Personally I w’^ould like to have them Include the super- 
intendent of motive power once In awhile. 

Commissioner O’Connkxx. I have in mind a situation that occurred a few 
year.s ago, covering the southeast territory, of n meeting In Washington, In 
which the representatives of all the organizations employed by the railway 
system had threatened a reduction of wages. 

Mr. Fut^leb. I think that is a little different 

(Commissioner O’Connell. The matter was amlcaWy adjusted wltli a com- 
mittee from all the organizations. 
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Mr. Fttlt.eb. I don’t know 

GoinniI«t3ioner O’Connell. Pardon me. If that Imd to he taken up with 
eatfh organization at a time, it would have taken an Imincnst? amount of 
time, and then no satisfactory result having been reached some one organiza- 
tion might have gone on a strike. A.s it was, by bringing tljom together, if there 
was one that desired to strike where a large number probably would not, a 
great percentage, their inllueii(‘e would be agaiiLst a strike. 

Mr. Fuller, Well, I would not coiLsider that it vva.s objectionable if a general 
reduction of wages W5is nnule for the oflicens possibly to talk to the entire 
craft. It is an entirUy difl'erent tiling. Then I would not feel bmiu.se that 
was done that we were establishing a prece<lent that tiiey slioiild deal jointly 
in other matters, hecaii.se wliere it affects the whole — for if a giuieral reduction 
is going Into effect, wliy, it is a s<‘riou.s proposition, and I, very fortunately, 
have not been placed in tliat position where I either went up against a reduc- 
tion or hail to make a reduction like that. 

C/ommlssioner O’Connell. If tlie principle operates successfully, It would 
seem that It niiglit be carried out to a gretaer extent to any other questions 
that would have a mutual interest. It possibly covering tiie enlire sc'rvice of tho 
roa<i, it might cover certain iiercentage of the road, tho mecluinlcal service or 
tran.sportation dejiartment, or some oilier department. 

Mr. Fuller. I do not feel tiiat tiiose are parallel cases at all. T think there 
are times wlien you can do business with the entire craft just the same as a 
church can do business with a lot of lawyers and doctors and shopmen, and 
everyone else. It is an entirely <]lft‘erent propo.sition wlieu th(‘y iiave got one 
thought, one mind. P»ut wiieii it coim*s into the settling of the intricate points 
involveil in the employment of men ami the service it is too iniricato to mix up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I just want to ask you this one questiou: Was the 
real opfiosition of the oflichiis of tlie company that of its not wanting to recog- 
nize tlie federation, or tlie fear that by r(K*ognit}on it would liave a stronger 
[lower or influence to liring aiiout iiuiiroved conditions of employment for the 
workmen, was tlie (q)i>ositloii against the federation or the result tlie federation 
would have in cementing and federating tlie men together as a power? 

Mr. Fuller. I tliink I can say trnthfnlly that tliere was no tliouglit of trying 
to p?-event liottering the <*oiiditlonR of our employees. I think tliat our action 
in tlie imst enipliasizi'd tliat. We felt that we did not want to deal with fed- 
erated crafts for variom^ reasons. Wo felt that it would he cumiiersoine, that 
in dealing with committees, say five crafts, five representatives, foiir-flfths of 
tiie men on that commit tt^e would be^ahsoliitely Ignorant of the conditions of 
which the one craft was talking. For Instance, you take the condition of the 
machinists, tlie carmen know nothing alioiit their condition, and tlie blacksmiths 
know very little about It, and tlie boiler makers know very little more about It, 
and the piixj fitter knows very little about it, nor the tinner nor tlie painter. 

Commissioner O’C/OfiNELL, Of course, that was all explained away, how that 
was handled, by tlie chairpian of the federation tho otlier day. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; that was explained away. We yet fed those conditions 
can not and will not prevail. ♦ • 

Coiiimissloner O’Connell. Tliat is all. 

(Uialrnian Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballabd. If the memlnftrsliip in the various unions had been 
contined exclusively to the railfoad employee's, would you fed tliat you miglit 
then l>e willing to treat witli them as a system federation? 

Mr. Fuller. No ; I would not. • 

(Commissioner Ballard. Would tho fact that a g<) 0 d many members, of the 
various unions might be working for other industries, do<;« that have any in- 
11 uence on you at all? • 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; we tfonsldered that; but not a.s seriously as we did the 
question of dealing with men not conversant with the subject that was under 
discussion. , 

Commissioner Ballard. This strike tliat occurred, was it a spontaneous pro- 
test upon the part of the workmen against, wages, or working conditions, or 
was It the result of probably something brought about or caused^ by outside 
agitation? 

Mr. Fuller. I think I can say truthfully, and I believe the rank and file of 
the Union Pacific Railway will reiieat It, that it was created and occasioned 
entirely by outsiders. Our men did not want to strike. They did not want to 
strike, and It took them as much as an hour and a half to get out of our shoi^s 
after the strike was called. There was not u sound ; there was not a bell rung ; 
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tlKM'o ^^os not ti shout; they went out of our shops just us though they were 
going to a funeral. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I would just like to ask one other question. Do you 
understand that the joint agreement as has been talked about, presented by 
the shop federation, abolishes the trade or craft agreement? 

Mr. Fitller, Well, we do not know to what extent that would go. We 
simply knew thnt they wanted a meeting of all crafts, and we felt, and we do 
yet, that eventually that demand meant the elimination of the individual craft. 

Commissioner Lknnon. You have been a mechanic, an exi>e^enced man. Do 
you believe that the machinists would iwrmit the car workers to make their 
agreements, even If they were all In one room, all together on one committee? 

Air. Fiuxeb. Well, I don't know. In this age it is very hard to tell what 
will har>pen. I think the car repairers will be in the majority ami helpers will 
be in the majority; and If majority rules, I think they will settie the 
machinists’ schedule before they got through with it. 

Commissioner liENNON. The truth of the matter is, according to tt'stimony 
that has been snbmitte<l, that no matter which organization is tlie larger their 
vote is no greater than the smaller one? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; that is true, If they follow that; that is true. 

Commissioner Lennon. Men are siippose<l to follow ihcir agi’i'omonts which 
they present in writing? 

Mr. Fuller. Well, we have not any reason to talo' any oxeviition. They have 
always carritnl out their agreements with us. 

Commissioner Lennon. And the agreement as snhmlttod indicated that each 
craft arc still making tlioir own ugrooiiiont.s, and that the joint commitie(‘ met 
together with the represent at i\es of the company in order to tlisiM>se of all tJie 
agreements at one time. 

Mr. Flllek. That is the first 1 (>ver heard of it ; was to-day, or rather this 
^^•eek. 

Commissioner Lennon, 'fhat is a?l. 

Clmirman ^N'alsh. Commissioner (Jarretson would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Oarretson. On this qnesti<»n of outsidm-s. I havt* Ikhmi soiih'- 
thing of a rank outsider mys«*lf La* many years. 

Mr. Fuller. That is all right; go ahead. 

Commissioner (Jarhets(»n. Is it not a fact that your company, holh in the 
crafts that were compriscnl in this f(‘derati«m, jis well Its transportathm organi- 
zations, have always dealt with outsi^lers* whenever either the company otllcers 
and the committee were nnahle to agree on any action, or when the interests 
of the company to demand the presenee of an otlicer, would not the 

coini)anles call on him without hesitation to come there? 

Mr. FL'Llek, I will answer that tliis way and try to get it clear. If the 
employees that ytm represent Inid anything to do wlt\i the otllcers of the 
Union I’acilic Itailway, they would comnuinicate and df> the business with the 
otHcers of the Union Ikiclfic Kuilway themselves, wouldn’t they, up to u certain 
time? , , 

Commissioner Carketson. Yes. 

Mr. Fuller. And if the time ever oecuryed where neces.sary they called on 
you. We don’t deny that. I haven' t been talking about that at all. I agree? 
with you fully. 

Coininkssloner Garretson. Now, to go. a little further. Isn’t it a fact that in 
various in.stances In tlie past when tlie qtJinpany had reason to be fearful or 
BUsplcU>us of some event that seemed about to ba])]>en that they have not hesi- 
tattMl to telegraph tv the outsiders themselves in comiuon with the practice on 
other proi>erties? * 

Mr. Fuli.eb, I do not personally know anything ab^ut tliat, because I never 
bad to do it But if you rejn-esenteil tlie machinists, I would not liesitate to 
call on you if I wanted to. But ;y,itli me, Mr. Scott, Mr. Baker — we don’t know 
him. We don’t know whether they represent anything or not. Nobody has 
told us. They are employees of the Southern Pad lie. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then 1 have had better advertising than they have? 

Mr. Fuller. Well, yes. 

Commissioner Gakhei’son. Isn’t It a fact, Mr. Puller, tliat for a number of 
years past that the four committees reiiresonting the four train services 
organizations have been in the habit of meeting the Union Padtlc management 
for the purpose of adjusting the differences existing lietwecui the four of the 
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managers or questions of application of the agreements, whifh are several; 
that is, there are three a/;reements for the four organizations? 

Mr. Fuujcb. Not to my knowledge, but there may. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You do not know, then, If iJiey are not regularly 
In the habit of doing so? 

Mr, Fui i.i-m. I have met the engineers’ and the firemen’s eeiumilteiv 

Cx)ramlssioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Mr. Fuijjcb. But never have met with the trainmen or tl)o ( ('ndiictors or the 
switchmen. ^ 

Commissioner GAREEtsoN. But the engineers and the fii*emen only came to 
you in regard to questions interesting the fraternity, did they nut ? 

Mr. Fuller. They came to me. 

Commissiomu’ Garretson. I mean for adjustment of signuMiients on those 
questions? 

Mr. Fuller. Oh, yes ; on the railroad. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ami they always call up the general mnnager if 
tltey can not agree with you? 

Air. Fuller. Yes; I guess they do. 

(’oiumissioner Garretson. And it is when they get the genernl manager that 
the four of them are together? 

Air. Fulijek. I don’t know that they have. They may, hut I do not know It. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, you don’t know that they are not going there? 

Mr. Fuller. No; I do not. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Air. Fuller, to clear up this question of outsiders, 
you never knew of the Union Pacilie Uailroad negothUing a schedule with a 
committee in which any of the members were employees of otlier railroads, 
did you? 

Air. FuLLETt. Never. 

(Commissioner Aishton. I'luit is all. 

(Jlmirman Walsii. Tliat is all, tliank yon, unless you care to volunteer some- 
Uiing. 

Air. Ft’ller. I just want to say I do m>t know how pertinent this Is, but Mr. 
Horton yesPu'day gave a lot of railroads rhat had accepted the federation 
agreement. 1 Imve a list here of 10 that I have gotten in touch with since 
yesterday, and they dainty that they have not federated shop agreements that 
they know of. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust read that list*into the record. 

Mr. Fuller. The Wabash & Pittsburgh Terminal; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Trinity & Brazos Valley; Richmond, Fre<lericksburg & Potomac; Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville; Canadian Northern Uailroad; Frisco Lines (St. Lmiis 
& San Francisco) ; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; 
Wheeling & Lake Krie.*. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. Tliank you. 

TESTIMONY OF Mr! FRANK COMflERFORD. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Please slate your name, residence, and occupation. 

Afr. CoMERFOKi). pci-jink Comerfqrd ; (.’hii'ago, 111.; altormw at law. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Comerford, have ,you liail any connection with the 
dithciiltles upon the Illinois (X'litral and •Harrimaii lines? 

Air. Comerford. I have. • 

Chairman Walsh. What lia.s been your connection with them. Air. Comerford? 

Mr. Comerford. As attorney for the Illinois (Jentral S'ystem Federation, 
the Hurriman lines federation, and the railway employees’ department; I 
have hud experience in Iftindllng litigation, criminal and civil, and I have 
made a limited social survey of the effects u]wn the moral tone of the com- 
munities after the strike, the efl'ect niRin the 5?eii and thiPir families, and the 
methods employed by the Illinois (Central Railroad Co. and the Harrinian lines 
in prosecuting successfully up to this time their c*ontroversy with the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you delegated to make that study by the organiza- 
tions Involved by the men? 

Mr. Comerford. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would flr.st describe now the study that you 
have made, and the plan generally, and the result. 

Air. 0)mebford. The survey coutemplate<l to furnish this commission with the 
effect In human values and In dollar values followed the preparation of a 
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questionnaire of al>oi5: flfty-otid questions which were printed and sent over 
the zone. By “zone” I mean the Illinois Central zone and Harrlman lines 
zone. These questions were answered, and on the basis of those answers un- 
selected, I made a card index and a*oss reference to attempt to determine the 
effects, I then used a check-up plan of writing to the Individuals who had 
sent in their answers and followed that up by sending a special investigator 
to each of the points, with instructions to consider each point to be a unit In 
the plan. That dealt entirely with the question of the social effect of the 
Industrial trouble on the Illinois Central and the Harrlman |jnes. 

It might not be amiss to state that in sending out the question sheets I dis- 
tinctly advised each man who exi)ected to resiX)nd that while he was not 
under oath he should be as conscientious and as fair in the making of his 
statements as though he W'ere, and that he might subsequently be culled 
upon to verify any statement that he made. 

In order to give the commission an opi)oi-tunity, should there be any doubt 
upon this somewhat scieutillc effort to determine the effect of this situation, 
at the conclusion of my testimony and witli the consent and permission of 
the commission, I would like to tile a thousand answers, giving the names and 
addresses of the men and the statements made by them. 

I wanted, if I might, and if it is considered important by the commission, 
to make reference to two matters testifled to by Mr. Markham in a very brief 
way before taking up the testimony that I expect to give as a result. 

Chairman Walsh, q'hon you may refcn* to (hose two matters first, if you 
would rather do so, and then proceed to the other. 

Mr. CoMERFOKD. Foi* instancte, Mr. Markham, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, in his testimony the first day of this hearing, referred to a conference 
after the difficulty in Mississippi, in which Mr. .John Sharp Williams, United 
States Senator from tliat State, and the governor were present, and used that as 
an illustration of the attitude of the Illinois Central Railway Co. to bo 
fair. I believe Mr. Williams’s in'mie was prominently mentioned as one who 
had the same point of view Mr. Markham had us to the fairness of the company's 
attitude. 

I want to read a letter dated August 28, ini4, from United States Senator 
John Sharp Williams, just the portion of it that bears upon the matter, and 
as 1 have stated, and then I will file the letter: 

“I do remember being somewhat astonished at ^fr. Markham’s position; I 
thought it at the time arliitrary. I can not answer your question as to 
what the effect of the strike of the clerks was on the service of the operation 
of the lines, b^*ause I do not know. I was soon afterwards, you reniemlier, 
called away from Mississippi by public duties here and liecame not only inter- 
ested l)Ut absorbecl in the work here. I remember trying my best to bring 
about good feeling between Isitb sides and 1 have n distinct recollection thc.t 
you seemed to be amenalde to rea.son. ^ 

“I am sorry that my letter must be so unsatisfactory, but the state of 
my memory concerning it all is dim. 1 rememlier making a suggestion, the 
details of which I do not ^'ow recall, that 1 thought ought to be accejited 
by both sides and which seemed to lie not favoral>ly received by the rail- 
road. I have tried to recall just what the proposition W'us and I am not 
able to do so. - 

“ I am, with every expression of regard, 

“ Very truly, yours, 


'' “ John Shabp Williams,” 


(Tne witness submitted the letter testifled to, and it appears among the 
exhibits at the end of this subject as Comerford Exhibit No. 1. ) 

A simple fact coming from my Investigation that .both parties seemed to be 
agreed upon is that tlie cause of the difficulty grew out of the refusal of the 
Illinois Central and the Harrlpaan lines to recognize what they claim is a 
new method of collective bargaining, namely treating with the employees 
organized In tlie form of a system ftMleratlon. The Illinois Central have 
taken the, .position that there was a failure to give the 30-day notice. My In- 
vestigation will reveal this fact: That the men on the Illinois Central system 
had legally constituted repi'esentative.H to present the request for a conference, 
and that the question, this technical question was never ralstid. That further, 
Mr. Markham had said after it was ralseil, nearly thn»e months having elnpse<l, 
from the beginning of negotiations by that time, that even if that technical 
question were not 
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Chairman Wat^h (Interrupting). The 30 days’ notice? 

Mr. Ck>MfiBFOBO. Yes — In the mind of the company that the company would 
not, under any circumstances recognize tlie right of the men to bargain with 
tlio company as a federation. Tlie main reason given in the pamphlet which 
Mr. Markham offered as an exhil)lt, which bears the signature of Mr. Park, 
althougii Mr. Markham says he prepared the material, is that they could not 
successfully operate the property. The men, however, believe that the question 
of that form of bargaining was at that time not an experiment, hut a demon- 
strateit method of bargaining, one that had been economical and successful. 
That Instead of It ‘instigating labor trouble that it retiueed to a minimum the 
possibility, by destroying the constant caste which prevails in a shop when men 
are treated with according to the particular kind of work they do. 

Til answer to a question of Commissioner Aisliton’s here, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said that one experience had happened since this difficulty tliat conflrme<i his 
fipinlon and Justified Idm in tlie belief that the recognition of system fmlera- 
tioTis would menace the interests of the stockholders and bondholders that he, 
as a trustee, was trying to .serve. And he said he introduced Into tlie record 
a letter from a former president of tlie system federation on the Harriman 
lines suggested a calling of a general striki*. However. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
failed to advise the commission, 1 pn^snrne because he <1id not have any in- 
formation in his possession, that because of tlie democratic form of trades- 
uiuoiiLsm tliat suggestion was given consideration and a vote was taken and 
the men overwhelmingly refused to sanction a general strike. So if that ex- 
ptu'ience indicated anything, It would confirm the jiosition that the power was 
safely vested In the in(?n because they had not, when the suggestion was pre- 
sent^, decided to use it. 

Nei tiler ditl Mr. Kruttschnitt suggest tliat tlie growth of this form of bar- 
gaining from 30 system federations tiiat were in force and effect at the time 
the men asked simply to be met with, has reacheii the point that about 52 
roads now .so bargain; which indicates that from the railroad point of view 
either tlie additional railroad companies have niaiie an absolute mistake, or 
tluit this method of bargalnning is more satisfactory. 

The men have taken tlie position that the 30'day notl('e was given. They 
have taken the position that there is a real cause hack of this wliole unfortu- 
nate controversy. And it is a matter of liiiman conseiwation. In the railroad 
industry, from confereivies, from contact for a long perioil of time in a most 
intimate way, not only witli the officials, but with men wearing overalls and 
waiting for tlie whistle to blow, I have leariie<l that the thing they fear is 
th<* introduction of the so-called scientific .sliop iiinnagement. They are afraid 
of piecework and they are afraid of tlie bonus system — in connection with 
physical examinations and in conjunction with the repeated violation of 
seniority rights. 

They urge another <j’ea.son — the necessity of having some moans of compelling 
the fulfillment of agreem«nts after those agreements are made, and further 
that they will have some method In their liaiuls of iiuTcasing wages at least to 
the extent of becoming solvent to their moral blood and citizenship and 
('lliristian obligations to their firesides. It is a proposition with the men — 
the trades-union movement and tlie federated form of hargnlnlng — of .self- 
protection. , 

Tile men have been led to believe that the position taken by the railroad 
companies, the genuine po,sltion, is that in dealing with a single craft, even 
though their terms and conditions of employment are acceded to, that appear 
reasonable at tlie time or the best that tlie men can got, tliat as soon •as the 
ctmference Is over the men have, no mean.s of corapdling thelE?nforcement of those 
conditions. Further, the men believe tiint the ranroad companies do not want 
to standardize condltloifls in the shop, such as the safety, sanitation, and 
wages; and until there does become .something like a standardization of tliose 
tilings, particularly in what is called competitive territory, there will be the 
use of the figures on the road where the men are the weakest, and the condi- 
tions on the road where the men are the weakest will he used as the stiyidard. lu 
otlKu* words, they want to avoid the minimum of favorable condftions as the 
standard. 

The question of the employment agencies has been touched uptm. I want to 
call the commission’s attention to just one single exhibit, in the large set of 
exhibits filed, many will be filed — but to show the extent to which this repre- 
hensible practice of using employment agents to fraudulently bring decent, 
honest, hai*d-working American citizens into a zone without notice that labor 
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difficulties are on, and as showing the attitude in one case of the president of 
the Illinois Central, I will read a letter written to President Markham by my- 
self, which I never mailed, because after having dictated It, I called up over 
the phone. I Heading:] 

“ President Mabkham, 

“ lliimis VctUral Railroad Co,t Chicago, lU* 

“ Dear Sir : Clifford C. Ormes is In Chicago, penniless and without friends. 
His home is Minneapolis, Minn., where he lives with his wife^ and family. He 
is by occupation a wooii-machlne man. , 

“ He read an advertisement in the Minneapolis Tribune on October 15, 
placed in that paper by the Fay Employment Agency, No. 220 Second Street, 
Minneaiwlis. The advertisement told him of steady work in Chicago. It was 
suggesteil to him that his employment would be with a new manufacturing 
concern. He was put on a train for Chicago and given as his destination West 
Pullman. He was met at W’est Pullman by a representative of your road and 
taken to Burnside. At Burnside he found a strike in progress, and being a 
union man he refused to go to work under the conditions offeretl. 

“ This man, not only destitue as far as money and friends are concerned, 
labors under the terrible misfortune of being a deaf-mute. Your company is 
responsible for its agent, the Fay Employment Agency, that by false and fraud- 
ulent representations induced this man to leave his home and journey to 
(Tiicago in the belief that work awaited him here in a new manufacturing 
plant. The least that your company can do to make amends for its wrong to 
this man is to provide him with tninsportation back to his wife and family. 

“The methods employ^Hl by your subordinates in resorting to trickery of 
the kind illustrated by this case and catchittg In the net unfortunates like 
Clifford Ormes are indefensible. These facts can be established by investiga- 
tion. I shall be glad to sup])ly the proof. 

“The man’s present penniless comlition in Chicago mjikes it imperative for 
me to ask you to make .some decision in tiiis matter at once.” 

(The letter read by the witness was liled as an exhibit and appears as 
Comerford Exhibit No. 2.) 

I .sent that man to the Illinois Central and he was refused admission to the 
btillding after he got in the elevator; and out of the quarters of men who at 
that time were terribly insolvent themselves on account of the strike, was 
furnished witli money enougli to buy transportation back to his home town so 
he might be reunite<l with his family. • 

In the State of Colorado I have simjily to make this statement. I now file 
as an exhibit a letttu* from Mr. .Tolm K UanuT, secretary of .state and labor 
commissioner ex officio, .showing the extent to which violations took place In 
that State, on the Ilarriman llne.s aii<l the extent to whl(!h citizens were brought 
into the zone willuuit noth'e of a labor disturbance, and then when they 
claimed transportation or asked it lliey were denied it, and were made victims 
of misrepresentation. 

(The letter here presen t<‘d,Jw the witn(*s.s npi>ear.s among exliibits at the 
end of this subject as Comerford Kxiiiitit No. 3.) 

All interesting feature of my investigation deals with liio altitude of the legal 
machinery to both the comiaiides and the men, and in taking that nj> I want to 
ju-eface my observations baseil on facts by saying that it is an unhealthy sign in 
the country when the men lose confidence in tlie ciuirt.s and In the law; that 
when a set of njen who work for a llviiig and have more time and opi)ortnnity 
to exercise their mscles than their minds are face to face with the situation 
tliat there is not redress in the courts, those men then generally use the 
thing tliat they are best fitted and trained to u.se. naiiady, their muscle.s. 

The first thing that happened after the so-called rtrlke or lockout was the 
Inauguration ou the Illinois Central at least of a Hystematic campaign of arrests. 
Men were arrested ai^d thrown V" l»oliee patrol wagons and taken to police sta- 
tions and moved from'that station and put down behind tlie bars, their fjimilies 
were notified, the men W'ere compelled to enqdoy lawyers to defend them at 
great exp€n^ 3 e to them Individually and to tlicir trades-unions; small notices ap- 
Iieared In the newspapers Indicnting that tlu'so )nen had been arrested, which 
unfortunately In the lay reading mind carries with It the presumption of some 
wrongdoing. In lid cases that I personally defended, 115 of them were found 
not gnlUy. That was not a compliment to any skill I possess as an attorney, It 
w’as simply an evidence of the fact that the arrests— at least to me— were not 
the result of accident, but were part of a plan. That plan did not stop at that 
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point Tile publicity given to the arrests formed a publi# opinion hostile to the 
men. That hostile public opinion then affected the United States judge before 
whom a general blanket bill was presented with 16 or 20 affidavits asking for a 
temporary restraining order. The men then found that it was necessary to 
hire a lawyer, to get data together, to traverse the bill by affidavits, and trav- 
erse the allegations in it by an answer and attjick the restraining order. To 
illustrate: This paper, which I will offer as an exhibit, begins, I believe, with 
Mr. Commissioner O’Connell, who at that time was connected with the machinists* 
organization, and^ pmctically names every organization and individual that in 
any wise by fancy or Imagination could be conceived to be a part of the situa- 
tion between the Illinois Central Railroad and its men. The Injunction was 
granted. In this case we resolvecl— having a little mouey—to make a test. I 
went to Springfield, 111., before his honor. Judge IIum|)hrey, and filed an answer. 
We then attacked the re.straining order, which you will find on this paficr, which 
1 will present as an exhibit. 

(The restraining order referred to, entitled ** In the Circuit Court of the 
ITnitoil States for the southern division of the southc'rn district of Illinois. 
Illinois Central Railroad Ck),, a corporation organize^l by si>e<*lal charter of the 
law of the State of Illinois, complainant, -r. International Association of Ma- 
chinists,” was submitted in printed form.) 

The restraining order as originally drafted absolutely prohibiteil picketing. I 
believe Mr. Horton, general counsel for the Illinois Central, and Mr. John G. 
Drennon, its district attorney, ap|)eared for the company. After ix)inting to the 
fact that it prohibited picketing and explaining to .Judge Humphrey the status 
of It at length, we succeedcHl in getting a modification of this bill, w’hich per- 
mlttetl peaceful picketing. The draft of the bill 

Chairman Walsfi (interrupting). Pardon me. What was the return day of 
the restraining order? When was it served and what was the retiini day? 

Mr. CoMEBitJKU. I don’t know whether this will show on the restraining order 
itself. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do yon reimmiher? 

Mr. CoMKuroni). I do not; but it was alxmt — yes, it was the Oth day of No- 
vember, 1011, at 10 o’cloek. 

Chairman And it was issued when? 

Mr. CoMERFOED. Tho restraining order was issued on the 11th day of October, 
101 1 .. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie lltli of Oi tober, and it was returnable on the 6th of 
November ? * 

Mr, OoMERFOHD. Tlic restraining order, as drafte<i, was an ingenious bit of 
Englisli literature, lly its piinctualion it prevented the men from the liberty 
that the judge intende^l to give them. And I have the original copy which I 
had at the time and inserted, as the jmlge UKMUfied iL tlie words, “ for the 
purpose of threatening.” In other words, the intimidiition of a man acting 
as a i>ick<'t was the hasis.of stopping picketing, Tliere mnst he some affirma- 
tive act of intimidation. And it was at that time wiien the whole circum- 
stances were explained to Judge Humj)ln'ey tlnnt Judge Humphrey said there 
are many things that the men can do uud(‘r tins re-straining order, now, and 
only a few that they are proliil>inp<l from. In every other jurisdiction I 
believe where the men were unable fo«'C<»htost this ex parte Issued rttnrning 
order, peaceful picketing was entirely i>rnldl)it<Hl ami the men were practically 
strlpiied of every right guaranteed to j hem l)y the Federal Constitution. It 
indicates, in answer to the position d.aken by a gentleman who testifie<l here 
from another point of view, witli which I liave no quarrel, that one ot the 
Important features in collective luirgalning, wliether It isc*in the courts or at 
the council table or in publicity, Is your nhllity t# ‘‘pay the freight.” I don’t 
mean that as a reflectioB* upon the courts, hut I moan that it is necessary to 
hire counsel and go to the expense necessary under our jmllclal system to get 
justice- In other words, that while Justice is ^ot for sal^ it costs money to go 
and get it 

These arrests of the men caused Intense dissatisfaction. Most of the men 
with whom I personally associated had never been nrreste<l l)e^>rc. Many 
of tliein had children of school age. Others had daughters of marriageable 
age; and they were vitally concerned about newspaper pn])licity and tlie exe- 
cution of criminal process tliat held up In their neighborhood the liead of the 
houseliold to scandal, disgrace, ami sliainc. Tiiat caused intense dissatis- 
faction. 

38810°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10—66 
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Ueforonce has been liade to the Injunction matter and to the attorneys. The 
iinn of lA'iinon & Ijeniion were attorneys for the railroad, and the mayor of the 
town of Burnside was on the pay roll of the company, its surgeon, and three 
of the otlier commissioners, umler their form of government, wei’e 

(Uiairmun Walsh (interrupting). You say that the mayor has some official 
(■<mnection with the company? 

Mr. Ck)MERFOED. He absolutely was an employee of the company. He is a 
paid district surgeon of the Illinois Central llallroud Co., and three of the 
other commissioners under the commission form of government down there 
have dealings with the Illinois Central that make it to fhelr^financrial interest 
to serve primarily the Illinois Central’s interest, and the interests of the 
general public secondarily. 

(iiairman Walsh. Do you remember or recall whether the mayor of McComh, 
a letter from w'hom was read here 

Mr. OoMERFORD. No ; that was the mayor of McComb and Mr. Markham, I 
kmnv through accident, negle<‘ted to advise the t'ommlssion that he is in tins 
emi)lo.v of the Illinois Central Railroad as superintendent or foreman of its 
cai- department. You will find many of our officials who have been quoted 
liere occupying pt'culiar dual relations. 

Now% take tliis case of Meaglier down there at Springfield, 111., he was 
churgeil with contempt I represented Meaglier in that case. The woman took 
the witness stand and testified that Meagher lived in her rooming house and 
that ihe doors on the — that gave entrance to the individual rooms had no 
locks on tliem. Then another inun took the witness stand and said he w'as 
an Illinois Cenral Railroad employee and that in his room were found a co\i]ie 
of cartons of lye. Tlien the imuster njochanic or boiler superintendent took the 
witness .stand and .swore that if the amount of lye found in that Illinois 
(Vntral emiiloyce’s room, if it was introduced into the boilers of the locomo- 
tives would have destroyo<I tlie motive power of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Then another witiu'ss took the wijness stand and testified that on the car- 
pets In Mr. Meagh(‘r’s room theta* w'ere .some lye Iturns. The confessions made 
on the cross-examinations of those witnesses w'ere so astounding to Judge 
Hnmpliroy, tind <‘ven to the counsel for the Illinois Central Railroad Co,, that 
they concurred in the request to the judge to dismis.s the contempt proceedings 
basUl on conspiracy which involved about the evidence T have told you. 

Mr. .Meatrln-r was born in Rloomingtfui, HI., a sliort distance from that point; 
had never bi^*n arr(‘ste<l before In his life. He w'as .sulfJe<.*l(Ml to tlie expense, to 
the disgrace, and wdiat he mesint, I t]iink,ito convey was that at the time ho was 
;irre.sto<l aiul when the Illinois (k'ntral’s evidence went in indicating that he wais 
guilty of some inside coirspiracy to put out of commission their rolling .stock, 
throiigli some strange* happening, Mr. Meagher was given unusual imblicity. 
But the :iction of Judge Humphrey in dismissing tlie case and being so disgusted 
with the evidence that he culled up the bailllY of his court, and he said, “ I sent 
m(*n to Pe.iria on tills kind (‘f evidence ye.'-terday, and I \<aiit them release<l at 
once,” Tiiat wa.s not given any great amount of space: I don’t mean to indicate 
that the Illinois Central was re.spousible for that, or the new.spai^er.s, but It 
simply liappened, ‘ *' 

N<>w% Mr. Hooker aiisw’ered a que.stlon sheet, and he says, “My name is 
Wallace H<K)ker. I live at .Toilet, Landon Avenue.’’ I will just use, this 

as a typical ca.se of contempt proceedings in anottier jurlsilictiou, namely, before 
Judge Wright, I don’t believe it is necessary for me to comment on the nuMi's 
attitude toward Judge Wriglit. Mr. Wi-fghJ has done that splendidly in the nmg- 
uificeut opinion or decision read into the record here, by Mr. Markham. I think 
in legal literature It J[ias not a parallel. Mr. Hooker .says [readingl : 

•* I got my foot broke whil^* I was wmrking for the P. & P. U. Ry. June 15, 
1P12. at Peoria, 111. I received $3,7.50 damages from tl^cm. That is why I have 
$1 21X) cash now. Hud it not bwn for that I probably would have been In the 
insane asylum now, 1 was brouglR before the lion. Judge Wrlgtit, of the United 
Slates Circuit Court al Danville, Hll., .Tanuury 2, 1912, on a charge of contempt 
of court. Mdicn he sentenced me he said that I had committed no crime. 
‘ T'here wu^ iiol>o<ly hurt, nobody rolibed ; tliere w as no damage ilone, nohody 
as.suultoil, nor nobrnly liisullcd. All tiiere was to It was a little talk and very 
little of that. So I sentence you to 30 days In the Vennilllon County jail. Also 
line you $100 and costs.’ I stuyed in jail 27 days, then he releas4*d me. I had 
tohl a board Ing-houso lady, a uelglibor of mine, not to Tioard the I. C. strike 
breakers. That was the first time In my life that I ever wms arrested. And I 
am not ashamed of that arrest. I did not strike against the I. 0. B. B. I was 
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foi-ml to quit tholr sorvloes or denounce the liberty of Aiy fellow men tluU onr 
forefathers shed their blood to give to us. I love the I. O. B. R. and I loveil 
Mattoon, my home. But I would rather suffer 10 times what I have rather 
than stand up and .see the Illinois Central Railroad managers pick the stars 
off CUl Glory without resenting it.” 

One other obsers'atlon that is borne out by this investigation of mine that I 
want to emprasize Is ju.st a line. In this campaign of arrests and the securing of 
injunctions, when the campaign of arrests was inaugurated, the hkmi arrested 
were generally found not guilty. I have beem giving statistics in my own ex- 
ix'riem'e, and others by the thousands will he filed. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Have you statl.stic.s showing the number of persons cliarg^.n! 
with violations, the nunfi>er that were originally served with injunctive process, 
the number that were charged with violution.s of Injunctions, and tlie general 
result of the cases — whether the men were found guilty or acquitted and 
whether a large numl)er was found guilty? 

Mr. CoMKKFORD. No ; I have not compiled that, Mr. Commissioner Walsh, but 
I think we can give that ; that we can give a copy of It at a later date^ 

Cliairman Walsh. 1 wish you would. 

Mr. CoMERFouD. When the campaign of arrests was institiiteil the miui wen? 
found guilty, generally; but it .served the purpose for which it was begun — 
that of influencing the public opinion first and bringing aliout an atmosphere 
in the courts that allowed the granting of writs of Injunction. Without the 
Lssuance of injunctions it was nea^ssary to arrest men and try thorn before 
juries, and they would be arrested and found not guilty; but all they had to 
do in the case of an injunction was to abandon tlie ordinary forms of proc(‘<liire 
and go to the ITederal court, where the man would be denieil the customary 
foi'in of trial before a jury. 

To indicate another effect of this situation that emplmsizes one cause of in- 
dUvStrial discontent, I call attention to tlie question of car .sliortage. In the case 
of Uivei’ & Rail Coal Sc Coke Co., of Kentimky, v. Illinois Central Uanr<.>{ul Co., 
reported in the 150th Southwestern Reixirter, page (HI, the Kentucky (Jourt of 
Appeals held it to be the duty of the lllinoi.s Central Railroad, at common law 
as ^vell us under the FiMleral law, to furnish all the cars rcMiuiiMMl by its shlji- 
per.s, and that its failure to comply with this legal duty made it responsible 
to the shippers in damages. This went to the upper courts and was affirmed. 
The mine owners — and by “mine owners” I mean “mine oiKU-aloi's not re> 
ceiving sufficient coal cats, were com|H‘lled to shut down their plants, and, as a 
coasequence, sustained a damage. lYsta result of that, the mine operators sued 
the lllinoi.s Central and recovered djiinugos. This suit was in Illinois, and the 
litigation is pending, if It has not In'cm settled. Now, tiie mine worker was 
without any redress. It is true that the failure to supply cars to the mine was 
tlie thing that caasefl the mine operator to close the mine down or run it on 
short schedule of time, and although the mine operator has a remedy by which 
he can compel the Ifiiiiois Cenlnil Railroad Co. to respond in damages to the 
extent that the railroad Tonipany Ims failed to supply cars, yet the men who 
are the victims of th.at have no remedy, hecau.se they are not parties, in con- 
templation of law, that luive a rigid, to any siud? /iuneily. 

1 want to read, brietly, an ahstnict from the 1012 session of the stmdvholders 
of the Illinois Centi-al Itailroad In whj^*h*this point was emiffiasized hy one of 
the stockholders, IMr. K. W. Rf»piequet, of Belleville, 111. I have not the origi- 
nal minutes of the stockholders’ meeding, and that will account for the mood 
and ten^e. [Reading;] ^ • 

“ We produced before the judiciary comniittiMj of the legislature a transcript 
of a meeting of the stockholders of the Illinois Centra]^ liehi in This 

ro(!ord showed that 11. W, iiopiequet, an attorney *iid coal operator at Belleville, 
111., representing a iiiii^ority of tlie stockholder.s. made a statement at the 
8to(‘kholders’ meeting mialyzing tlie reixirt of the Illinois Central and calling 
attention to the fact that the annual report pf the company sliowinl that there 
had been an actual decrease of 219 coal car5 for the ifbriod <*overed hy 1912. 
At the same time he showeil tliat the Illinois Central moved S.GOB.duO tons of 
coal, which was 32.69 per cent of the freight traffic of the line. ISJ,r* Ropiequefc 
then proceeded to tell the influence this criminal sliortage of cars was having 
on the Illinois Central. He showed the influence of this condition ujxin the 
(communities local to and uiwn the lines of the Illinois Central. He said that 
the mine which can not get cars can not work, and that tills means that miners 
employe<i in these mines are forced out of employment, become restless, and 
move away, and that tliis meant financial distress to such towns, and tliat the 
merchants were badly affected.” 
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An irnpnrtnnt oanso of dissatisfaction and discontent among the men has 
l>een the policy of turning the function of government over to private individuals 
or private or quasi-public corporations. Reference iias i)een made here repeat- 
edly to Unitecl States marshals. To the general layman tliat calls up the vision 
of a man who Is wording continuously and constantly as an employee of the 
Government, The Unltetl States marshals — some of them — were men from the 
shops of the railroad company, and men who were consequently selected and 
picked by tlie Illinois Central, and the character of some of them would not 
hjive measured up to the standard our Government would r^uire of a man 
to be given authority to represent the United States Government as an execu- 
tive officer. And that thing la equally true of the deputy sheriffs. Lots of 
them were brought into the sheriff’s offi(*e, and In many instances to satisfy 
certain statutory requirements subterfuges were resorto<l to. The county 
itself would pay $1 each month to each si>ecial deputy sheriff, and the balance 
of his salary, which was the actual salary, was to be paid by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The conferring of that kind of governmental function on a 
private or quasi-public corporation in that manner causes the men to think that 
the Government Is conferring rights that belong to it and delegating them to 
their opponent in the controversy and is the cause of much discontent among 
tile men. 

One remarkable case that came umler my notice, hut is tj-piciil as showing 
the extent to which tiie railroad companies — and I am not referring to the 
Illinois Central alone In this particular — goes to defend the men they take 
in uft<‘r a labor difficulty occurs. The men w’ere not examined, and they did 
not ask for a record of tiiem, but took them, as Mr. Markham said, wherever 
they could got them, because they must have tliem. And when they were 
tirr(‘Ste<l for offenses, bond was furuisiu‘il for them, while the men on the 
other side were left to their own resources. 

Now, the question of publicity is one I imagine the commission is deeply 
concerned In, The pamphlet signed by Mr. Park, Issued Octolier 12, 1911, is 
an unusual document. We believe that public oi)inlon solves probh-ms in this 
country, but as u practical proposition we know that the avenue to get to the 
public mind is a thing that railroad companies, the employers, have w’hich 
the men who work for a living ordinarily have not. This is illustratiMl by the 
Investment of money in newspaper enterprises, and in large industrial enter- 
prises — the ability to pay for space in newspapers, R\|ch ns in the campaign 
lnaugurat(Ml by the Illinois Central, when space was bought by them In large 
metropolitan papers for which W’as paid*' sums equal to the salary of a man 
for a year. And It was used to furnish wiiat? If it had betm use<l to furnish 
facts, the nakHl fads, we would not have any objection; but this pamphlet, 
which was the basis of Mr. Markham’s testimony— in fact, he read word for 
word in Ids statement front this pamphlet, with some few elianges. 

Now, let me call your attention to the kind of material they use. [Read- 
ing:] 

“ The officers of the System Federation then took a strike vote. The em- 
ployees were told that If a ,st’*ike w’as vote<l, it did not mean one w’ould l>e 
called, but that It would he a force to compel the company officials to treat 
with the new organization.” 

I have prepared a questionnaire w^ilch I have submitted here, and I do not 
believe there is any ofiicial of the Illinois tXmtf'al Railroad that clmrgetl any 
individual counec’tcd wdth any union wl^h having said that the strike vote wos 
taken for any purpose tlian to vote the strike, and 97 per cent of the men vote<l 
to strike, and W'hen out on .strike after this (hH’umeut w'as IssiuhI, which 
qu(‘stloned the fact tliat the men insisted on withdrawing their services unless 
their form of system federation w'as recognlztHl. 

Further, it says [continues reading! : , 

” On the ground the employees vote<l to strike when called upon. The vote 
was not taken according to the Iqss of the union with which the company had 
contracts. These required secret ballots, wldch were not taken.’* 

That Is absolutely untrue, and Its only puriK)8e was to influence public 
ojflnion and pause the public to believe that there was a conspiracy on the part 
of labor agitators to get men to leave their work, and that they would with- 
draw their services unless recognition w^as given to their requests for that 
form of bargaining. This is another form of advertising to affect the public 
attltmlo and opinion, particularly In view of the fact that both Mr. Krutt- 
schnltt and Mr. Markham say that public opinion Is the forum in our country^ 
before which wc must all be judged. 
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It is charged of the Socialists that thcj' ondoavor to ftisnipt the union inove- 
Uient in getting up as many strikes as possible. It is generally known that 
to attach the tag of socialism to a thing in the public press will cause an 
unfavorable public opinion toward It among the majority of pefjple wiio do 
not accept that principle of political economy as their guidance in the admlnis- 
tJ*ation of governmental affairs. 

No evidence lias been presented here, and I take it that none <‘an be 
presented, showing that the labor difticulty on the Illinois Central or IJarri- 
man lines, or b<;th, grew out of any economic or religions or other kind of 
agitation, except tlie single agitation to get recognition of tlu* System Fe<Iera- 
tion. 

As another example of the kind of pnlilb iiy paid for, and the possible con- 
SfHpience of It on the public mind, this ajiiiears in the circular of the company 
[leading] : 

“The company officials had no warning. They were not notifieil in any way 
that a strike was to be called. Tliey were wanting for the results nf tlie vote 
ordered by the international offb'ials, not considering any more than the em- 
ployees that tlie action of the machinists’ convention w'oiild bring on a strike 
on the Illinois Central. The employees w'ere also astounded when given orders 
to quit w’ork. They had wdtle^l dow n to a belief that there would be no strike, 
and when It was called they were shocked.” 

I have talke<l to men representing every grade of employment, in every sec- 
tion of the so-called Illinois Central and Mississippi zones, and I never heard 
from any officer or w^orkman anything that even remotely bore tiiat out as 
l>eing true. 

We attempted to got an Investigation of this matter by the Illinois I^'gisla- 
Inre and we set out an investigation of tlie Illinois Ontrnl situation jiartlcu- 
larly because of the fact tliat we believtHl the attitude of tlie Illinois Ontral 
in this case W'as foreign to labor difficulties, generally. Under the charter of 
the Illinois Ontrnl Railroad O., which gives it Its corporate existence, the 
Stat(' of Illinois lias a representative on the board of dire<*toi*s; the Govern- 
ment fulfllls that function. That constitutes a participation in the management 
of the affairs of the countr 3 ^ 

lTn<U‘r tlie terms of that contract hetwoen the State and the Illinois Central 
the railroad company pays, in lieu of taxes, 7 per C(*nt of its earnings. That 
coustitnb's, w^e believe, a participation in Uie benefits of the imsiness. It is 
generally conce<it‘d that^lie participation in the earnings of a hiisiuess and in 
the benefits that How from tlie busim^s defines a partnership. W'e w’ere afraid 
tliat the State itself, vvlilcli gave tlie Illinois Central the rigid to organize Its 
business Into a union form, was being plaeeil in the position <(f estal>!islung a 
precedent that allow^^l tlie company, as such a partner, to d(*ny the same right 
to its men. We went to the Illinois legislature and we jiresented n petition 
representing 300,000 ^nen ; we were joine<l by tlie farmers, gi-ain d<‘alers’ asso- 
ciations of Illinois, and we were joimsl by other Inlior union nuMi, and simply 
asked for an investigatio’li. We siiimiittcd a nnmiier of facts, hut the Illinois 
Central W’as able to defeat our rtHpiest for an yivestigation, althougli tlie Illi- 
nois Central and tlie State of Illinois are partners at Springfield. I have no 
explanntion except one. ^ 

Ten > 001*8 ago, when I w'us in the Legishiture of the State of Illinois. Senator 
Mannoy, then a member of the house, iiitrodiK*od a resolution to Investigate 
the lllinoiis Central to d<'terinine whether or not that railroad company was pay- 
ing in the 7 per cent that it Imd agr^etl to under its contract. That resolution 
was basisl uixm evidence tliat had Ihhsi given puhlieity. It was beaten in the 
house, and every man wdio vottxl in favor of tliat resolution had his*aunual 
transportation taken away from him. That is«a fact that can be verified. 
That is an example of yie pressure use<l by the railroad company in order to 
se<*nre privileges for Itself that citizens of the State can not get; whetlier or not 
it had any bearing on this situation, I do not,know, but we are tiling liere some 
interesting exhibits sbow’lng efforts of the ertizens of ttie State of Illinois — a 
part of the State — tlie kiml of men that have to pay the taxes and wlio make 
up Its social life and forms, giving a specific bill of reasons for the If*. ‘stigation, 
and yet the law-making body, committed to the function of representing them, 
denied, without nnsw’eriiig any of the allegation of facts submitted, tlie rlglit 
to have an Investigation. 

(At tills i>oint tlie witness submitted for the record various letters, and the 
same aiqiear among the exhibits as “ Comerford Exhibit No. 4.” ) 
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i want to cite to you' one injstance of the policy of the Illinois Central in re- 
ganl to the matter of adm'tising. Tlie Times-Democrat, of Vicksburg, Miss., 
published au editorial in Noveiubw^ 1914, in which they directly charged that 
the Illinois Central advertising had been taken away from them because they 
had printed matter favorable to the publicity agent of the striking men, CaH 
Person, who was at a time he was l>eing tried for his life, having been coni- 
pi'iled, in defense of his life, to kill. 

Let me briefly sketch to you some facts concerning the efforts of the men to 
get publicity. Without money they could not meet the cammign of publicity 
launched by way of paid advertisemeuts ; neltlier eoul4 they afford to hav(i 
matter printed to circularize the zones. They started a little newspaix^r, 
and the men who did picket duty acted as reporters for it. Th()se men were 
fumished with cameras and they produced pictures of wrecks and secureii 
knowledge of the cause of wrecks, and difficulties at various points. The?le 
facts w’ere printed, and at the same time the stock of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. started to fall; I think it left 160 and did not stop until It iva(*lie<l 
110. The dividends of the Illinois Central were affected, and Mr. Markham, 
hi the 1912 meeting of the stockholders, explained it by saying that it was due to 
labor troubles. Tliey fell, I believe, from 7 to 5 i>er cent. 

'nten Carl Person, tlie e<lltor of this paper, the only publicity means of the 
men, was snddeidy .seized by a Unit(*d States marshal and draggei^l to Spring- 
field 111., and an indictment was rc'turne<i by a Feileral grand jury umler an 
ancient Ffnlcrnl .statute on the charge of having rfffiected injuriously on the con- 
duct of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and its officials. No one had ques- 
tioned tlie fact that tlie bills lileil in the Federal court by the railroad company 
asking writs of injunction reflected injuriously on the conduct of the men who 
withdrew their services. The result was that he was placed under l>ond under 
an indictment containing seven counts, the maximum penalty for which was *2.1 
years In the Federal penitentiary and a $35,000 fine, in the di.seretion of the 
court Maybe they thought they would be able to intimidate him, but the bul- 
letins wont out on time. After the next one, that w’as his bulletin printed at 
Decatur — he was sluggetl on the streets of tlie city, and at the same time he 
was told that he must stop the publication of the strike bulletins or leave town. 
This not stopping this avenue of publicity. Person was decoyed from his office 
by a fake telephone message which came from a suhxm. In fnmt of the saloon 
was a traveling engineer of the IHimus Central Railroad, and a number of other 
strike breakers, and in the salmm was an ex-cliief of polic'e, a man by the name 
of Tony Mus'sler ; he asked Person to meet him at the Union Depot, using 
the name of a friend of Person a.s a decoy. 

i*erson went down there and in the meantime this man moved over next to 
the depot near the door, and as Person passed he ix)unce<l uiwn him, and 
Person was conijielled to kill this man in defense of his life; and in this 
community, controlled by the Illinois Central, the feeding was so strong 
against this young man who acted as a decoy to Person tnat it was necesajiry 
to close the saloons at 4 o’clock and for a special fxisse to be organized by the 

sheriff to protect the Jail. yef. wiien we went into the court room to invoke 

the right of trial to another county, where the Illinois Central wtis not the 
only railroad and where the sheriff’s son wps not in the employ of the Illinois 
Central, and where the mayor of *thQs town was not an employee of the 

Illinois (Central, and asked for 30 dJiys to filb affidavits, we found at the 

State attorney’s office and the sheriff’s^ offi(M> and the police depaj-traent ami 
employees of the Uliuois Central were eut getting affidjivits to show that 
we could get a fair trial, and we tried to get affidavits showing we could 
not But we had 39 days’ election to show whether a man charged with 
murder add on trial for his litfe could get a trial in anotlicr county. A 8i)ecinl 
attorney was selecrted to aid the regular proaecutoiy The evidence showed 
that the State’s attorney had made application to have Judge Herrick em- 
ployed and paid out of the countjj funds. That was denied, but I know It is 
so, because Judge HerVlck led in the prosecution of that case. We could not 
get a hearing on hal)eas corpus down in that jurisdiction, and tluit estab- 
lished a uu^ue precedent I am stating this so that you gentlemen may 
understand the fe<fling created in the minds of the men that w'orked for 
tiielr living, and which, right or wrong, formed the point of view they had 
right along there. We had to sue out a wTit of hal>ea8 corpus before Chief 
Justiee Charles M. Walker of the criminal crouit of Chicago and luive the 
shei-lflP of Cook County go 200 miles down into another district, coequal or 
coextensive, and bring a man out of Jail who had been in there five and one- 
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half months* in order to determine whether he was legally detained In jail * 
uiMl the adjudication of tlmt here established successfully at least In one 
particular that Person had been Jailed, notwithstanding the presumption of 
hl8 Innocence, for the Judge admitted him to bail and freedom that he should 
have five mouths before, if he had not been denied the writ of habeas corpus. 

Briefly these statistics 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Before you get to that. Mr. Comerford, 
were these questionnarles sent out to lines other than the Illinois Central? 

Mr. Comerford. The Ilarriman lines. 

Chairman WaRsh. /)id that include the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Comerford, It did. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given. In your investigations and in the con- 
clusions based thereupon— have you made any seiwi ration between the lines of 
the Union Pacific, Illinois Central, and Southern Pacific? 

Mr. Comerford. I have not excei>t in so far us I have identified by p.-u- 
ticular instances, which I have defined as belonging to one or the other. The 
nearest approximation I have been able to make as to the number of men 
involved is about 30,000. The estimates vary between 2.S,000 and 85,000. Tlie 
total years of service prior to September 30, 1011— and 1 want to make it 
clear that this represtnits Just 1,000 men. As a constHiuence, on that basis, if 
these figures are correct, the proper estimate wouhl bo found by multiplying 
by 30, which shows that tlie men worked 7,s37 years, wliich would show that 
the average period of individual service was 7.88 years, indicating that these 
men were not boomers; they were not of tliat type or tlie floating type, but 
were, rather, constant men in their devotion to their employment. 

Tlie number of single men represented In tliis tliousand were ISO. The per- 
centage of single men, therefore, in the entire zone among the 80,000 affecrted 
w ould be 18.0 per cent. 

The number of marrie<i men, 814. The percentage of married men, 81.4. 

Tlie number of children, 1,743, making the percentage of children to a 
family of 2. 

1 want to emphasize the significance — that is, compared with other statis- 
tics — in indicating the tendency toward rat*e suicide, whether the piecework 
system, present wage scale, present shop conditions constitute deterrent to 
the raising of families. 

Number of women ami cliildren deiiendents, 2,438. And when I say women 
dependents it includes \tives, sisters, and mothers in conjunction with children 
wiiose age would unlit tliem for bein?; self-supporting. 

Nunilier of children of school age, 4d9. 

Tlie numlier of children driven into child labor, 98, which would make the 
estimated number of children driven into child labor as a direct result of this 
strike. 2,940, or 20 per cent of all the cliildren of a school age, in the members 
of the families of thy men alTccted. 

And it occurs to me that tlie passing of legislation prohibiting cliildren work- 
ing betw’een certain ages* does not mean anything, as long as the pay enveloiie 
of the head of the hoiLse is not adequate to k<^n them in .sehool and to ke^p 
and feed tliem and to maintain the shelter. 

The mimher of wives, 734. ^ 

Tlie iiiiniber of wives driven into \^ft* labor, 268. The percentage of wife 
labor, 86.4. 

The ininiber of home owners, 429. ^he iiuinlKH* of tlie.se Inane owaiers wdio 
owned their owm homes in partners^iip with mortgages, 246, making the total 
number of home owners, 183, or showing that only 18 per cent of the men who 
worketl for tlie Illinois Central were ever able to own home, regardless of 
the fact that the average iieriod of .service was f.88 years. 

Percentage not ownln!^ their homes, 57.1. 

Number of homes lost, 65, of those who owned their homes. Indicating a per- 
centage of 15.7 of the homes lost of the 24.6 lier cent who did own homes before 
the difficulty. 

Moved to cheaper quarters — and this Indicates the standard of living. I have 
epitomized and attempted to recapltulaate ,and by the examination tdt the ques- 
tion sheets you will see the basis for recapitulation and can test its fairness — 
moved to cheaper quarters, 91 per cent of all the men, whether married or 
single, affected. 

Broken homes, 68 per cent. And by broken homes I mean that men were 
compelled not only to move away, but leave their wives and children with their 
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inofbers or sisters wlioSvere dependent niKin them back at tlie old home and 
take tlie road in seeking employment in order to maintain the family. And 
that separation lasted varying periods. 

Compelled to ask charity, 91, which represents 10 per cent of the men. Ami 
we submit that there is not any more degrading or degenerating influence 
upon the character of a man in his relations to his home or in his relations to 
tlie State tlian to compel him to be the beneficiary of charity. 

Compelled to sell furniture, 128, representing 12.8 iier cent of the men who 
had furniture. 

Compelled to borrow money and become dependent oru relaxiv(?s, 503, or 50 
per cent of all the men. 

Period of idleness, 1,079 years and 3 months. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjournetl until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

Commissioner Lennon. What period does that last Item cover; what date 
is that examination ? 

Mr. CoMERFORD. For the first 34 months succeetllng it, meaning Octolier and 
September, 1914. 

(At 4.30 o<iock p. m., Saturday, April 10, an adjournment was taken until 
Monday, April 12, 1015, at 10 o’clwk a. m.) 


(JmcACio, lu^, 

Alonday, April 12, 11)15 — 10 a. m. 

Present ; <*iiairman Walsh, Commissioners L^mnon, Alshton, O’Connell, and 
Carrer.son. 

Chairman Walsh. I desire to announce that at the close of Mr. Comerford’s 
testimony the first witness will be Mr. Konenkamp and the next Mr. Carlton. 
We will leave this Illinois (Central controversy and proceed with the teleg- 
raphers. You may proceeil, Mr. C-oinerford. 

( Procee<lings in relation to the matters mentiomMl by Chairman Walsh, for 
convenience of segregating testimony under one heading, appear heretofore 
under tlie title “Commercial Telegraph Companit^.”) 

TESTIMONY OF MK. FRANK COMERFORIX—Continucd. 

Mr. CoMJiRFORD. In the interest of accuracy in the red>rd I wish to state that 
tlie figures, a portion of w'hich have bwu^j’ead, representing the survey mmle, 
are based upon answ’ers coming not alone from employees who withdrew their 
services on the Illinois Ontrai, but the llaniraan lines as well, including all of 
the Hnrriman lines. 

The number of wives driven into wife labor, 2(18; p(‘rcentagc of wife 
labor, 36.4. , 

Number of homes, 429; number of homes ownetl in partnership with mort- 
gages, 246 ; number of hom<*s owned clear, 183 ; percentage owidng homes clear, 
18.3; percentage owning home^ with mortgage, 24.6; iierctuitage not owming 
homes, 57.1 ; number of horned lost, 65 ; percentage of homes lost, 15.7. 

Moveil to cheai>er quarters, 91 per cent 

Broken homes, 68 jjer cent. « , 

tJompelletl to ask charity, 91 ; almost 10 iH?r cent. 

Oomixjlled to sell furniture, 128; 12.8 per cent 

Compelled to borrow' money ami beconie,.dei)en<lent on relatives and friends, 
503 ; 50 per cent 

Periofj of idleness, p, 079 years and 3 months; periotl of ^average individual 
Idleness, 1 year. « 

Perioil of separation from families, 829 years and Q months ; average Imli- 
vldual i)eriod of separation from families, 4 years and 6 months. 

Total numl)er of jobs, 4,659; avenge number of jobs, 4.55. 

Number complaining V>f blacklist, 179. 

Number c-omplainiug misrepn^ntations w^ere made to men lilred by agencit*s, 
954. .. , 

Number of suicides, 16. 

Number of insane, 9. 

Deaths due to strike, 16. 

Killed by strike in wrecks, explosions, ami by guards (estimated), 600. 

Total savings before strike, $112,148; average individual savings Ui’ore 
strike, $112.14. 
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Total money owed before strike, $55,422; average ^imllvidiial in<lel)te<lness 
before strike, $55.42. 

Amount of savings in excess of indebte<lness l)efore strike, .$56,72(3; average 
Individuixl solvency before stidke, $50.72. 

Total savings after 34 moiitb.s of .strike, .$29,611 ; average individual savings 
after 34 months of strike, $29.61. 

Total indebtedness after 34 months of strike, $134,307 ; average Individual 
iiulebtedness after 34 months of strike, $134.30. 

Aggregate indebtedness after 34 months of strike in excess of savings, 
$104,750; avera^!b individual indebtedness in excess of savings after 34 months 
of strike, $104.75 . 

In other words, on a ba.sls of .solvency calculate<l on the amount of savings 
and the lndebte<]ness l)efore strikes, each citizen, as an individual, was tifty-fiv^ 
dollars and some cents .solvent. After 34 months of this discontent and with- 
drawal of service they were in<lebted or absolutely bankrupt and insolvent to 
the extent of $104.75 above and beyond any savings. 

Total savings before strike, $3,30-1,440. 

Total naniey owe<l before strike, $1,002,0(X). 

Amount «jf savings in exet^ss of ind(‘bte<lness lu-fore strike, .$],701,7S0. 

3'ota] savings after 34 inontbs of strike, $388,330. 

Total indebtcMlnes.s after 34 months of .strike, .$4,031,010. 

Aggregate Indebtedness after 34 months of strike in (‘xcess of savings, 
$3,142,080, 

I liave picki^l out a few typical cases from the questionnaires that are brief, 
and I want to retid them int<» the rt'cord. Tbi.s one is on the question of pen- 
sions, and it indicates tlie attitude of one old man In the service [ reads J : 

“After 30 years of service, whit'b must have bwn .satisfactory, this certainly 
was a hard blow to me to be loc'ked otit because they would not re(*ognize the 
uidon 1 belonged to. Me, as a frtn? United States cilizen, would not give up 
the union. Evcmi the risk 1 took in losing ‘the pension I bad bix*u Iwking for- 
ward to in my old age, after many years of faithful service.” 

A typical ca.se of blacklisting furnished by Edward F. Mason, .514 IVasldngton 
IMace, East 8t. Ixmis, III. ilteads:] 

“ In making out the api>Iication for the job at the terminal railroad sliops 
at Brooklyn, Ilk, I wa.s very careful not to mention having worked for the 
Illinois U/cntral. 

“ I gave refeiamce to men ho I had workeil for and who had laid me 

olT on account of a depre.ssion In business, each telling me that they wanted me 
to come ba<‘k after inislness picke<l up. 

“Nevertheless the general foreman sent word that I had the reputation of 
being a trouble maker in (lie shop. I was formerly on the shop committee at 
the Illinois (kuitral shoj)s and was swretary of the IrK-nl System Fwleration and 
of the Ontral Ti-ades and Labor Union of East St. lx)uiK, 111. In being refused 
the .iob it Is still opeTi, and they Inive been unable to g(‘t a machinist to take it 
.so far.” • 

Another case of blacklisting came from the llarriman linos [reads] : 

“ While standing at the depot one <lay watcidng the i>assengers and train 
Supt. JelTrey, of the Union Uacilic,^came up ami asked me what 1 was doing. 
I said, ‘Nothing.’ Ue then said, ‘ l*ou J)eWer take what you can get, for if you 
go oil any other roa<l I will get* you,’ and then walktHl otf.” 

1 might suggest that the answf'rs dlselostHl tlie fact that tbi.s particular 
.superintendent, JelTrey, se<'ined to hiye*taken that iJositlon rather continuously, 
even to the extent of going to l)usiiie.^s men and suggesting that the men who 
withdrew their services shouhl not he given crcHllt, and ii* that way comiielled 
tl»em to leave town. Itkmtinues reading:] • 

“The sheriff of Flactjj* County tried to make me go hack to work in the 
railroad yard ; so did one of the trustee's. Was also watched by special otlicers, 
l»oth night and day whenever 1 left the house, until I left Ilo.seville. And every 
job I have benm on sliu'e tlie strike that amqutiteel to anything, just ns soon a.s 
they found out I was a striker, I would get tired. But at present I am work- 
ing for myself — mining. 1 don’t think 1 will get fired on my own jo^.# 

“ Edward B. Bose, 
“7)Rtc/i Flat, Cair 

’rhen here Is one [reading] : 

“ Shortly after the strike was ciilleil I was appointed sur>erintendent of the 
picket line and a.s such came in contact with very near every one around the 
Albina shoi>s, and was also one whom tlie guards and iiolice were instructeil 
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to ‘^et’; only the presence of other strikers saved me on several occasions. 
On one oecjislon two boys came looking for work. The pickets caught them 
and were talking to them when a big guard named Stone and D^uty Sheriff 
McDonald came out In the street and with hands on their guns took the boys 
and forced them to go insirle. , Chief of Cuards Mack invaded tlie home of 
Walter Scibar to , arrest him for stealing wheat when it was aotlier man that 
was wanted, beat him over the head with a revolver, and fractured his skull. 
The O. W. R. & N. paid big damages on account of it 

“ There were 150 deputy sheriffs and police at tlie shop who rervivoil $100 
l>er mouth from the city and county; the railroad paid tlnj r(‘sf. 

“ W. O. Lukknbill, 

“Roar 001, Rainier, Oreg. 

“ August 21 1914.” 

Here are a few typical cases of i)ersonal jKnerty brought about by this 
lockout. [ Reading : J 

“ I was out of employment so long that I had to break up housekeeping and 
live with my hrother-in-law' in Kingsville and was separated from niy family 
six weeks; then my baby w'as taken real ill and had to bring him back to 
Houston, Tex., for treatment and I was only making $2 a day. The union was 
not able to help us much. 

“My sister-in-law lost her mind for nine months, over the strike; left a 
child 2 years old for the while slie was in the asylum. My oldest brother’s 
wife — he was a sti’lker also — they were about to lose their home, and wore 
botli ill at the time and no work. 1 have no job at my trade now. 

“ Wishing for something belter soon. 

“ ISIr. W. V. Beazlky, 

“22(^8 Deeai'ur {:>trect, Houston, Tea?.” 

“ My wife is a very heavy woman, weiglis 240, 1ms been obliged to wear an 
ehustic stocking. Since the strike I Conld not alfonl to get one, the arteries of 
her limb have burst in conseiiuence of it, and she is an invalid, Slie broke 
her riglit leg bone lengthwl.se and was oblige<l to work riglit on wdth no inter- 
mission every <lay for others, to try to help pay for our home, and our living 
was bread, butler, tea, sugar, and noihing else; $17 ihu* nionlli for tlii’ce of us. 
Tliis weakeneil her so as to cause complications at Iut agis tlie change of life. 
We have suffered great inconvcnieiic(‘s too lengthy -to tell.” 

Tills is hardly a typical case; it is an iiniisnul cast? furiiislied by Mr. Kd- 
ward.s, 226 Sixteenth StrtMJt, Carroll, 111. 'IRt'ads:] 

“One man at Carroll tried to cuinniit .suicide from w'orry over the strike 
and was prevented by friends and was sent to tlie insane asylum at Anna, III. 
This man’s name is Joe U’Lougiilin and livi-a in Carroll. • 

“ It w’as generally suppostni that Mr. Cation’s death was canseil from worry 
over strike and liis wile later hung liei-self and in a short, time his boy Clyde, 
who was deputy slierilT of Pulaski County, committenj sui<’lde by blowing his 
brains out with a revolver in the iirescuce of his sweetheart, saying, ‘Here 
she goes,’ and she did.” , , 

That is the complete extermination of a family dlrcHdly uttribntahle to worry 
gi'owing out of the strike. [Rcad.s;] , 

“The winter ju.«t ptLssinl was fearful /or me. My wdfe and babe sick, only 
making $57 month; wais coiniHdlcMl to send ^ny boy to w’ork at messenger 
.servic*e in De<*atnr and the Western Cnh^n. I ha<l to keep my two children out 
of school. They had no clotlie.s or sIkh's tv h<M»ks, and I laid no way to pi‘o- 
vide foy them further than some cheap rooms and (uiongh groceries to keep 
from .starving. Mortr tlian this, I have an injured inolher depending on me 
since the strike. ^Slie has dou« light work, too much for her strength. 

“ WiLTfiAM Dell A holt, 

“ West Third street, Moulton, Iowa.** 

“By being sick and ‘out of eratloymeiit J wms forced to ask the Metho<llst 
orphanage at Jackson, Mls.s., to take ray three girls and care for them, and 
when 1 gob ^ble to work would contribute to their suiiport. My oldest sister 
has the Loy, has carcsl for him since his motlier’s deatli six years ago. I, of 
course, .send him money us I cun. It was very humiliating to me to ask the 
ho’ne to take my little girls, ns well as heartlnvuking to part from tliem, but 
it wa.s the only thing 1 could do. We were getting along nicely until the strike. 

“F. L. iljEEKS, 

“ ill Harrison, Monroe, La.” 
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“ We sure have had a liard time alnee the Harrimau Strike and more sickness 
than we ever had in our lives, and my wife luul to take in wasliiiigs and go 
away and work, and now her heakh is so poor that she Ls not able lo do her 
work hardly, but still we have to all work, everything we buy is so high and 
times have been so hard and work for men is surely satrce liere, and I won’t 
scab if I have to beg, although I have had lots of chances to scab, 

“ Frkd AV. AVeavkr, 

^ “ 409 East Elms, iiaiinu, Aan«.” 

One can hariffly t^U with pen and ink the misery and the hcartlessne^ss the 
railroad corporations n as caused me, luy wife and I, our separation fiom our 
children and grandchildren. My wdfe has never once murmured. But the 
sulfering she has passed through luia plainly IcI’t its mark on her face. I am 
constantly in fear Unit I shall finally lose my lionie. As for myself the greatest 
damage the thing has done to me Is that I have almost lost faith in humanity 
and humanity’s God. 

“Thoaias S(:<.»eKS, 

“ /24 Minnesota Street, Daneille, III** 

Comparing some of these figures with statements furnished by the last rejxjrt 
of tlie Ceusus Bureau ; that is, the rei>ort coinpilCHi and complete^!, these facts 
do imt seem important; tliat we maintain in America about l.bbb almsbouse.s; 
w-e maintain in America about jails; al)out 10 i>er cent in even normal 

times of clilkl life of America is driven into child slavery ; about l,JkK),000 
arrests are made In 150 selecUMi cities in the United States of America every 
year. AVe st)end about $50,000,000 taking care of the insane. 

The point of view of the workingman, as I iiave found it from my ob.servatiou 
and exijerience, is this: That religioJi and government, nature and nmrality 
tell him to marry. In obedience to these demands and laws he <loes marry, 
lucideiit to marriage comes the blood and moral and civic resimnsibility of 
making and maintaining of a home. Tliat nian has one thing to give — that Is, 
his labor. He has one revenue and tliat is his wage. AVith thnt wage he must 
educate and feed and clothe and .shelter his cliildreu and iiiaiiitain his home. 
He gives all he has, the sum total of his physical and mental ability in work. 
If his pay envelope is not large enoiigli to i>ay the bunleii of maintaining las 
home and educating and clothing his children iie Is absolutely helpless. 

He is surrounded by yiw.s be can not violate. Lie can not steal to make up 
the deOcit in his pay envelope and di.scharge his resixaisihility to his t'ainlly, 
because stealing is larceny, and that fk a crime prohibited by law. lie can not 
prevent liis cliiidreii coming into the world in order to re<luce ids family, be- 
cause that is against the moral law and against the statutory law. He can 
not heg to make up tlio deticil, even if ho is willing to, and even if organized 
society believes that begging would be a good thing for character, because 
hogging is vagrancy,, and that is prohiiiiled by statute. He l an not murder 
the children to keep fri^m supplying them with food and clotiiing, bwause 
murder is a crime prohibited by statute. He can not avoid the responsibility, 
even if he were cowaial enough to want to, ai«l leave his family and his 
children to the care of society, because if he does that the arm of the law will 
reach out and by proce.ss of extradition bring liim back for having ahandontHl 
his children or Ids W'ife. He can not oomlnit suicide if he is caught before ho 
succeeds in the act, because committing suicide is a crinio ])uni.shal)l(‘ by statute. 
And tlie attempt to pass legislation sayypg that he can not .send his children out 
to work — why, we tuave failed (o roiowiy the condition whicii cau.s^vs Ids earidng 
l>ower to decrease Jis he gi’ows older, while (he expenses of his family hicrease 
as the children grow older, simply leaves him helple.ss. * 

V\’e believe and we know that the chidlrcn t»f the red-light district, the 
women of the red-light district are recruited largely from the girls that are 
in the beginning driven into child labor, and we l>elieve that a girl who ia 
denied the example of home life at a yoiing»^ge, w^ho donieil a chance for 
etlucation which tits her to cope with the temptations of ilfo, uiuleitA^jl. with 
a desire for clotlies to make herself uttnictive so that she can make a happy 
match of marriage in life, that girl is simply thmugh utter weakn?!^ recruited 
into a thing that men of ail minds agree and l)elieve is a mar on our civilization. 

We believe, too, that, the tendency toward intoxication among men who work 
hard growls directly out of the fact that those men are underfed and over- 
w’orked. 'i’hey live fnmi band to mouth. They have the resiKUisibillty of a 
family to muiutain and they live in the constant dread of losing their job. 
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to ‘^et’; only the presence of other strikers saved me on several occasions. 
On one oecjislon two boys came looking for work. The pickets caught them 
and were talking to them when a big guard named Stone and D^uty Sheriff 
McDonald came out In the street and with hands on their guns took the boys 
and forced them to go insirle. , Chief of Cuards Mack invaded tlie home of 
Walter Scibar to , arrest him for stealing wheat when it was aotlier man that 
was wanted, beat him over the head with a revolver, and fractured his skull. 
The O. W. R. & N. paid big damages on account of it 

“ There were 150 deputy sheriffs and police at tlie shop who rervivoil $100 
l>er mouth from the city and county; the railroad paid tlnj r(‘sf. 

“ W. O. Lukknbill, 

“Roar 001, Rainier, Oreg. 

“ August 21 1914.” 

Here are a few typical cases of i)ersonal jKnerty brought about by this 
lockout. [ Reading : J 

“ I was out of employment so long that I had to break up housekeeping and 
live with my hrother-in-law' in Kingsville and was separated from niy family 
six weeks; then my baby w'as taken real ill and had to bring him back to 
Houston, Tex., for treatment and I was only making $2 a day. The union was 
not able to help us much. 

“My sister-in-law lost her mind for nine months, over the strike; left a 
child 2 years old for the while slie was in the asylum. My oldest brother’s 
wife — he was a sti’lker also — they were about to lose their home, and wore 
botli ill at the time and no work. 1 have no job at my trade now. 

“ Wishing for something belter soon. 

“ ISIr. W. V. Beazlky, 

“22(^8 Deeai'ur {:>trect, Houston, Tea?.” 

“ My wife is a very heavy woman, weiglis 240, 1ms been obliged to wear an 
ehustic stocking. Since the strike I Conld not alfonl to get one, the arteries of 
her limb have burst in conseiiuence of it, and she is an invalid, Slie broke 
her riglit leg bone lengthwl.se and was oblige<l to work riglit on wdth no inter- 
mission every <lay for others, to try to help pay for our home, and our living 
was bread, butler, tea, sugar, and noihing else; $17 ihu* nionlli for tlii’ce of us. 
Tliis weakeneil her so as to cause complications at Iut agis tlie change of life. 
We have suffered great inconvcnieiic(‘s too lengthy -to tell.” 

Tills is hardly a typical case; it is an iiniisnul cast? furiiislied by Mr. Kd- 
ward.s, 226 Sixteenth StrtMJt, Carroll, 111. 'IRt'ads:] 

“One man at Carroll tried to cuinniit .suicide from w'orry over the strike 
and was prevented by friends and was sent to tlie insane asylum at Anna, III. 
This man’s name is Joe U’Lougiilin and livi-a in Carroll. • 

“ It w’as generally suppostni that Mr. Cation’s death was canseil from worry 
over strike and liis wile later hung liei-self and in a short, time his boy Clyde, 
who was deputy slierilT of Pulaski County, committenj sui<’lde by blowing his 
brains out with a revolver in the iirescuce of his sweetheart, saying, ‘Here 
she goes,’ and she did.” , , 

That is the complete extermination of a family dlrcHdly uttribntahle to worry 
gi'owing out of the strike. [Rcad.s;] , 

“The winter ju.«t ptLssinl was fearful /or me. My wdfe and babe sick, only 
making $57 month; wais coiniHdlcMl to send ^ny boy to w’ork at messenger 
.servic*e in De<*atnr and the Western Cnh^n. I ha<l to keep my two children out 
of school. They had no clotlie.s or sIkh's tv h<M»ks, and I laid no way to pi‘o- 
vide foy them further than some cheap rooms and (uiongh groceries to keep 
from .starving. Mortr tlian this, I have an injured inolher depending on me 
since the strike. ^Slie has dou« light work, too much for her strength. 

“ WiLTfiAM Dell A holt, 

“ West Third street, Moulton, Iowa.** 

“By being sick and ‘out of eratloymeiit J wms forced to ask the Metho<llst 
orphanage at Jackson, Mls.s., to take ray three girls and care for them, and 
when 1 gob ^ble to work would contribute to their suiiport. My oldest sister 
has the Loy, has carcsl for him since his motlier’s deatli six years ago. I, of 
course, .send him money us I cun. It was very humiliating to me to ask the 
ho’ne to take my little girls, ns well as heartlnvuking to part from tliem, but 
it wa.s the only thing 1 could do. We were getting along nicely until the strike. 

“F. L. iljEEKS, 

“ ill Harrison, Monroe, La.” 
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and in many instnncos showing? the efTeot upon moraflty, of the commultles 
within tlie lockout zone, the direct result of the failure of the Illinois Central 
and the Horriman lines to even treat with the men as a State federation. 

I wjint at this time to file ofiicially with the commission the exhibits hereto- 
fore used In my testimony, togetlier with tlie thousand-question sheets used as 
the basis of the investigation as to the Illinois Central and the Harriman 
lines, as to the social effect. 

(The exhibit containing letters from business houses presente<l by the witness 
appear at the end^^of this subject as “ Comerford Exhibit No. 5.” 

The question sheets mlso presente<l by the witne.*^s were in prlnt^xl form.) 

Commissioner O’CoNNmx, Did Mr. Franklin leave with you a document to 
be filed? 

Mr. Comerford. Yes; I thank you, Mr. O’Connell freadsl : 

** Statement from Mr. Joseph A. Franklin, international association president 
of the Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America. 

“I desire to submit a few facts regarding the loss of life as a result of ex- 
plosions and failures on loeomotive boilers on the Southern I’acitic Railway 
system, aj||porapared with 14 other large railways In the Unite<l States, covering 
the same period of time as shown by the annual report of the chief in.'qiectors 
of IfK^oraotlve boilers to the Interstate Conmieree ttommission, issued October 
8, 1912, and covering a period from July 1. 1911, to July 1, 1912: 



No. of 
engines. 

Number 1 
killed. 


No. of 
engines. 

Nnml>er 

kUled. 

Southern Pacific 

1,328 

1 

32 

P. R. R. lines 

fi,/574 

1,039 

1,660 

a 

Northern Pacific 

1,464 

0 

C. A N. W 

0 

New York, N. 11. & 11 

1,2;I6 

2,729 

0 

C. n. A Q 

0 

N. Y. C. & n. 11 

4 

C., M. & St. Paul 

1,593 

0 

Missouri Pacino 

1,161 

1 

Erie’Railwav. 

1,403 

0 

CJreat Northern 

1.192 

0 

Southern Rtiilwav 

1,633 

0 

nalfliTmrp <!' Ohiu 

2,076 
2, .300 
l,5o7 

1 



A., T. S. F 

C., R. I. & P 

1 

3 

0 


28,&45 

43 


Uie final figures show that, the railroad compnuies mentioned had 28,545 en- 
gines in service, the Soul?iern Pacific liavlng 1.828 r)f th(*m ; that the total num- 
ber kille<l were 48, and that for tlie 26, .545 engines; and the Southern Pacifis, 
having 1.828, killed 82. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Alshton would like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Oommissioner Afshton. Regarding that I.ist exhibit, Mr. Conu'rford, I supiiose 
you have no personal knowledge of the < onditlous prevailing in the bollens on the 
Southern Pacific witli'*regard to the ehaiaetor of the water used? 

Mr. CoMKRTORD. Nothing* that would be expert at all. 

Omiinlssloiier Aishton. The Southern Pacific, you know, runs largely through 
a desert country in the southwestern part of the pTiiTcHl States, and the character 
of the water may have something to do with the boiler explosions. 

Air. CoMKRFORD. That would he qui?e t>uo of the Santa Fe as it would of the 
Southern Pacific, would It not?* 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes, in a measure. Mr. Comerford, then this survey 
tliat was made, as I understand it, eo^eiVd 1,0(K), did it? 

Air. (’OMERFORD. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And it shows, does it not, the 4 nimbor of increases 
made on the lines of the Illinois Central? 

Air. Comerford. Yes. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. And of the Southern P.acitlc and the other linos Inter- 
estiMl In this affair separately? » 

Mr. COMITIFORD. Yt^s. ^ • 

Commissioner Aishton. It shows just how it was distrllmteil? 

Mr. Comerford. Yes. ^ t 

Commissioner Aishton. Y'our survey indicated not only a very distressing 
condition to the former employees and their families of the different mllroads, 
but also disclosed quite an Interruption to the different commercial Industries, 
along the line of the railroad? 

Mr. Comerford. It did. 

Commissioner Atshton. And that Is indicatinl by these letters of these busi- 
ness men and various Industries? 
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Mr. CoMERFOHD. Ycs. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you testified directly, I believe, regarding some 
suit gi’owiug out of the fact that the business of some coal company was very 
much interrupted and that of other lines of Industry connected with the coal 
mining Industry ; that men were thrown out of work, and all that kind of thing? 

Mr. CoMEmx)RD. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. You heard Mr. Markham’s testimony, I believe, as to 
the large financial loss to the Illinois Central Railroad during the strike? 

Mr. CoMERTouD. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, you have given the matterf,a great deal of study, 
I should assume, Mr. Comerford, and the commission would like to have your 
opinion as to a remedy — that is what we are all liHiking for, the corioratlous, the 
employees, the Government, and the i>eople. Have you given the matter any 
thought ? 

Mr. CoMERFOHD. I have. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you any objection to staling to the commission 
what your Ideas are in regard to that, Mr. Comerford? 

Mr. Comerford. I have not. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. We would be glad for such expression. “ 

Mr. Comerford. I believe that Jdr. Kruttschnitt struck the vital imint when he 
stx)ke of publicity, but ^ir. Kruttschnitt failed to provide in his detail a scheme 
by which the men would be able to s(?eure publicity on the same terms willi the 
companies, not having the money and not having the other methods of reaching 
the public. I believe that either a commission or the Department of Labor 
should, instead of being an uulmiK)rtant department in the Government, sliould 
l>e made one of the most imix>rtant, this being an industrial age and industrial 
problems being the most Imiiortant, and ihat the iX)wers of voluntary arbitration 
should be given; that a method of publicity slionld be devised in cpnnection with 
the cleiiartment; that the Government itself would issue the Imlletins couceniliig 
the facts, and that the newspaiiers would be connxjlled to iirint them. In other 
words, I believe in an absolute Governmental siiix>rvlsion of tlie giving out of 
the nows that aflccts that third party known as the people. It is not only the 
eini)loyer and tlie employee that have an interest, but llie general social status 
of the State is directly connected, the shippers, the business m<ni, the farmers, 
and all of the public who are aflVetod by the general condition of the tiiiu'S. 

I t)elieve we should have voluntary arbitration and that in conjunction with it 
the Government should issue the bulletins, and it shodid be cominilsory on the 
imrt of the newspapers to print the facts 5n a given situation. I believe that if 
the newspapers, for inst.ance, while these negotiations were ]»ending. liad printwl 
the actual facts, that instead of the pitched battle that was resorted to on the 
aOth of September, ItUl, the Illinois Central and the llaiTiman lines would liave 
come to the council table with the men, and th(‘se tentative agreements and rules; 
which were simply snbniitte<i for the purpose of negcdlatlng would not have been 
throwu out, and tlie situation tliat hapr)ene(l on the 52 roads would have hap- 
ixaied on those roads, and there would liave bi'cn no difficulty. 

I believe the Government wdl l>e coini>elle<l ultimately to take the position 
that the men not only have the right to organi/iG, but, for the good of the 
country, must always organize. I think collective bargaining makes it abso- 
lutely * Imperative that yon have flrg'^nlzution— an organizwl force among 
tlie men. 

In the day of tlie individual being ilie muster over individuals as employees, 
that man was held responsible In tbe coihipunily for the conditions under which 
Ids men worked, tlie wages tliut they got, and in a measure, their families, 
and If he drove too hard a bargain, tbe penalty of social dlsg\'fice was visited 
on him and his family. If the family of the employee was compellel to ask 
fei- charity, the eommiinity rose up against the indivltteal employer. But when 
the corporation form suece(*ded the Individual employer whic'h gave the In- 
<livldual emjiloyee a chance to com;; in personal contact with the employer, there 
came a different way 'of doing business ; tliere came two grades of employees, 
one grade you call official, and the other grade you refer to as the men. A 
mau who Esc an official In an irahistry Is simply retained by the stockholders 
and given a certain field and told to got the best possible results, and he be- 
comes a slave driver in many Instances, not because he wants to, but because 
he knows that his future, his increase In salary, and his advancement Is de- 
termined by the profits and dividends that he can secure for his employer. He 
i\hi(> knows that in competition with otlier employers, other officials occupying 
the same position, that if the returns from his work do not show well, he will 
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probably lose his plu(.‘e and downward, and that sAniulntes a man to ac- 
tivity that in many caaes is not human. 

Commissioner Aishton. Of course, that is largely theoretical, Is it not, Mr. 
Comerford ? 

Mr. CoMKKFOBD. I thluk anything that lias not been put In •practice is 
theoretical. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now% coming back to the remedy — you think — a ml t 
infer that in your talk, your are referring to what may be called einjiloyees of 
transiKjrtation companies as di.stinguishe<l as purely Industrial concerns? 

Mr. Comebfobd!: Yea, 

Commissioner Aishton. You think there is a difference between the regula- 
tion, if we call it such, that should apply to employees in transportation concerns, 
wiiere the distress i.s so widespread and the interference with commerce so 
great, and of purely indu.strial concerns? 

Mr. CoMEiiFOKD. It is simply the accentuation of a condition, that is all ; it 
might be to a larger degree in transixirtation companies, meaning by trans- 
portation, shopmen and such. 

Commissioner Aishton. I mean men employ e<l iiy transportation companies 
ill any capacity in the transportation fields; does not collective liargaining 
heeonie a proposition applying to a greater numiier of employees, in a greater 
degree, than in other business at the present time? I do not mean this present 
form of collective bargaining that this trouble is over, but collective bargaining 
wiiere the men, as a body, negotiate with their employers, ratlior tliau as 
individuals. 

Mr. COMEBFOED. That Ls true. 

(^mmiissioiier Aishton. Both In the shop trades and In the train service? 

Mr. CoMKUFOKD. That Ls true. 

( '0111111188101101* Aishton. I tliink so. You are familiar with llio lOrdmann Act, 
and the Newiands Act, as It Is now called in its amended form? 

Mr. C/OMB:itFoiu). Yes. 

(kunnilssioiier Aishton. Does that seem to lack the feature of authoritative 
luililicity that you think, and Mr. Kruttschiiitt thinks, is one of the principal 
feature.s in the elimination of the trouble? 

Mr. CoMEKFOKD. I tliliik It absolutely lacks it; and tliat is ius woakiie.ss. 

Commissioner Aishton, Do you think it ought to be strengtlieniH.1 by new 
legislation that will brij^g tliat about? 

Mr. ('oHiiitFORD. I do. I think it utterly ineffective without that. 

Coniniissioner Aishton. I think yoirugnxi with Mr. Kruttschnitt, in his testi- 
mony, that compulsory arbitration has been a failure? 

IMr. CoMEUFoiu). I think so. 

Commissioner Aishton. And would not be fair? 

Mr. CoAiKUFouD. Particularly in our country; it coultl not lx*. 

( 'oiiiniissloner AisigTON. I tlilnk that is Uie general opinion. 1 do not know. 
I beard some discussion i,he other day about this Canadian act known as the 
Tiemieux Act, are you familiar with that? 

Mr. CoMEiiFOKD. Yes. * 

(’oininisslonor Aishton. The jirovisioiis of that provUh* for publicity, do 
they not, by Government authoriticis? 

Mr. (k)MEiiFORD. Yes. « " 

Coniniissioner Aishton. What are the w’eak points in that acl, as you sts* it? 

Mr. CoMBiKFOKD. Tlic weak imint in tjjiat act is the i>eriotl of lime given th(‘ 
employer to get ready for the dlfliej^lty. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Tw^o w*eeks? , 

Mr. CoMEKFOBD. Yos. * 

(kmimlssionor Aishton. That is its only weakness. Is it, Mr. Comerford? 

Mr. Comerford. I think that Is the principal w’pukness in tlie aet. 

Commissioner Aishton. 1 am not familiar with tJie terms of tlie act; I 
heard it discussed once or twice. ^ 

Mr. Comerford, Just ns a matter of correction for the record, I notice, and 
I think it was an inadvertence, that you used the term “lockout*’ in si^i^aking 
of some of those typical cases on the Southern Pacific road ; as .a«matter of 
fact, there wuis no lockout, was there? 

Mr. Comerford. In my opinion, it w*ns a lockout. The definition of lockout 
by the Supreme Court of the United States is the closing down of a factory 
for the purpose of putting out of employment men. Now', it is my contention 
that an American citizen has a right to organize, and if he has the right to 
organize, he has the right to organize In such form as he pleases. If that is 
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true, tlie railroad company, or any other employer, tliat refuses to meet men 
fur tlie purpose of negotlatin#? an agreement simply because of the form the 
men select to iiu‘et them cmistltute, in my Judgment, as complete a lockout of 
those men as though tliey turned the key in the factory and suspendetl opera-' 
tions. Thiff is analytical, of course ; It Is a matter of analogy. I have always 
insisted this was a lockout, rather than a strike. 

Oomiuissioner Aishton. Under the original interpretation, though, of those 
words. It would hardly apply, would it? 

Mr. UoMERFORD. My interpretation is based on the reasoning in the United 
States Supreme Court decisions, and until they are Changed I have been 
taught as a lawyer to follow them. 

Commissioner Aishton. I judge that is very correct. 

In speaking about publicity the other day, Mr. Comerfor<l, tluTc was a men- 
tion made to the einployet^s publishing a paper. 

Mr. (k)MERFORi>. Yes. 

Commissioner -^Yisiiton. And that was the only iii«‘ans of i>ublieiiy the, men 
had? 

Mr. CoiiKUFORi). Yes. 

(kanitilssioner Aishton. Is there a tile of that jaiiKn* In e\Istcnc*e? 

Mr. C 0 MF.RF 0 KD. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. AVould tlu‘r(‘ 1 k' any objecthui to giving tin* comniis- 
»Ion a tile of that pajK^r? 

Mr. OoMERFORi). I think not ; of course, if the file In existence Is the only 
file, it would probably l>e furnisfjed with the understanding that it ho returned, 
bec-ause the file would he important to the men involved, it being the history of 
tlielr elTorts ns to publicity. 

.Commissioner Aishton. Would it l)e satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, that it bo 
furnished with that understanding? 

Chairman W.vlsh. It may be filiMl under those conditions. If there is an 
extra file we will have our investigator go and get it ; and if not, It may be sub- 
mitted under those conditions. 

Commissioner Aishton. I tlilnk Hint Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (Jarretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Your idea of pubJidty in connection with indus- 
trial strike is thi.s, is it not, that the information upon which public opinion shall 
be l)ase<i, slieiild come from an authoritative gdvernpientjil source so that it 
would bo impossible to form public opinion on misinformation? 

Mr, (’OMKKFORD. Tliut Is cxactly the pnh>^>'^o of it. 

Commissioner (Jaruktson. Your idea would debar either side fj’om the jnib- 
lioation of aliegwl fads? 

Mr. ( V(MERF«>Ki). Exactly. 

Comiuissiom*r (tarretson. Viewt**! through their own gla.sses? 

Mr. (^oAiEKFORD. Exactly. o 

Coiniiiissioiier (JARRirrsoN. In regard to the piiblleUy that comes under the 
Ix'inieux Act, the Dominion industrial dispute act, your idea would be that if 
Investigation by tlie (Joven;iri?ut birame compulsory that U should progress 
without halting? 

Mr. Comer FORI). Exactly. t 

Ckmimlssioncr (Jarretson (continuing.,). The progi-ess of the strike? 

Mr. CoMERFOHD, Exactly. 

(kaniuLSsIoner Garretson. That Is, would not afiPord an oiqKirtunity for 
either side to reinforce? itself while the inLcstlgatlou was taking place? 

Mr. COMEKFORD. YCS. 

Commissioner GawhtsoxN. Have you ever si'cn — I assume you are somewhat 
familiar with the workings of the I/cmleux Act? 

Mr. (’OMERFORD. Not from actual contact In Cana da u 

fkmimissioiier (Jarretson. What? 

Mr. CJoMEfU-'OKD. I aju not fanj-llar with It from any actual disturbance In 
Canada. 

Commissioner (Jarrctson. Then you might dlsdalm comiieteiua* to answer the 
question I'wn going to ask; have you ever seen a rejKirt coming from any in- 
restigatlon made under the I.emleux Act? 

Mr. COMFRFOBD. No, sir. 

(k)mndssloner (Jarretson. Except what was a defeiis<» of tlie dedHlon rimched 
by that board? 

Mr. C 0 .MKRFORU. I have never exanilm*d a r-ei)ort under tlmt act. 

Commissioner (Jarbetson. I have beim “ Uunieuxed ” a few times. 
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That is all. 

Coniinissloner Aishton. ^lay 1 ask one more question? 

Chairman Walsu. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I was not quite clear about your UU‘a of the Erdmann 
or the Newlands Act; I did not ask this s])ecltic question, as to whether it is 
your opinion that that act ought to ai)ply to all employees in tr-insiiortatiou 
service, or should it apply only to shopmen — that is, the shop craft? 

Mr. CoMERFORD. No ; it is my idea that an act based on the principles of that 
act, with certain amendments, should be made to a[>ply to all imai who work. 

(^niimissioiler Aisiitcn. That was the Intent of my opinion; that is all, thank 
you. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you, at your convenience, suggest the am<‘iidnu‘nts on 
tlmt basis that you have to suggest to that a<*t? 

Mr. CoMERFORD. Make a rougli draft ? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; just a rough draft. 

Mr. COMERFORD. T will he glad to. 

Chairman WAt.sn. 'JRat is all; thank y<aL Mr. ( ‘(»merf<»n! : >011 will bi‘ per- 
manently excused. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT. 

SoTTHERN rACt i IC (’<*., KxKCl 'l I VE ' 'oM .M I'l l KK, 

Aluil /-}, f.9/;5. 

To the lion. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chuinnun ( ('oiiimisslon on In<h(stri(fl liCfnlif/Ks. 

I'icld UcadquurtcrSy Transportation Bnihlmg, C Idea go^ III. 

Sir: One of the questions aslad mo when I a]»peared la'fort* your hon- 
orable t'omniission iu Chicag<» on Saturday, April 10, was wliat cmihl lie done 
to settle labor disputes and maintain iudiistrjal peace, in the future. I should 
like, with your permission, to e.xitlain my answer in some detail. 

The act <jf Congress apjiroved June lo, 1018, known as the Newhtnds Act, pro- 
viding for mediation, arbitredion, and conciliation in controversies b(dwi‘en cer- 
tain employers and employees, is a great improvement on the Krdman .\ct, wbieh 
it superseded, bid it relates to employees engaged in train service or train o]>era- 
tion only of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce. Its nst'fulm'ss 
v.onld be greatly increase I if it were made to apply to all railway employees 
engaged in the interstate bnsiiu'ss of the employer, including tliose (‘Ugaged in 
keeping in repair cars, locomotives, appliances, machiie'ry, track. roadlK'd. tind 
other Instrumentalilles of Interstate commerce. The Board of Mt^liation jind 
(km(‘iliation apT>ointe<l by the President under tlie act has jwoven useful in 
maintaining industrial jieace, but as it frequently re.«iills, as a conswpience of 
Invoking the services of this board, that railway expenses ai’o Increased, it is 
^ery important to the Curriers that the board .sltonld be closely coordinated with, 
or, better still, subordinated to the Interstate Commerce Fommission, so that 
the same authority responsible for increasing expenses of the carriers should at 
tlie s.ame time incur a corre.sponding lesponslltilil^ for providing reveniu' to 
meet the expenditures. The reasonableness of such a provision is ap]>arent when 
(be complete conti*ol of revenues anft alme^st equally complete control of ex- 
penditures by Covernment at lb« present time is consideixHl. 

The Newlands Act provides that when a controversy arises eitlita- jiai'ty may 
apply to the Board of Me<llatlon and Cifhcillatlon for its adjustmeid, and the 
board may offer Its servic-es to the parties in controversy where interruption 
to public service is imminent. There is no obligation, however, oilier than a 
soiLse of obligation to the public, on either employe^ or employee to submit tlif- 
fereiK'es to mediation. Instances have occurred where mediation and arbitra- 
tion have been stubbornly refuscci xvith utter disregard of the public’s interest 
and rights, and the act offers no renusly. This dcffH*t could apparently be 
remedied, as is done In the Canadian iiulustrWl disputes^ investigation act of 
1007, which makes a combination, lockout, or strike illegal until the questions at 
issue .shall have been thoroughly investigated and niade pnhllc;^iVid there 
should be a provision that where the board offers its s(^.rvices for Investigation, 
mediation, and conciliation it shall he obligatory on and not optional to the 
parties to submit their differences so tluit the public may Judge the dispute 

intelligently. , 

The. desirable feature in the Cnnuilian act Is that it comixds investigation and 
publicity and i)eace itendlng investigation, and paves the way, as the Newlands 
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Aft does, to arbitmtio?., whidi, liowovor, Is optional with tlu* parties to the dhs- 
l>Mte. The Canadian department of labor, in its bulletin of April, 1914, reviews 
the proceedings under the industrial disputes Investlj'atlon act of 1907 for a 
IK^riod of seven years during which it had been in effect. One liundred and 
sixty-two applications had been received, as a result of whicli 141 boards of 
conciliation and investigation were establislied. In 19 cases tlie matters in dis- 
pute were adjusbxl by mutual agreement while steps were pending for the 
t^stablishiiient of boards. Two applications were under consideration at the end 
of the. year. Tliere w’ere altogether only 18 cases in seven years in which strikes 
were not eitlier averted or endcMl tliroiigh the instruni(*nt;^]ity df (lie act. Out of 
tills total one occurred In tlie operation of railways, five In railway otllces, shops, 
and yartls, and one in tlie operation of a street railway. In a report dated 
Decemlier 9, 1912, on the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada, 1907, 
made liy Sir George Askwilli, cliief industrial commissioner to the British Board 
of Trade, and prcseaited to both Hou.ses of Parliament of Great Britain, the 
imrposes of the act are delined as follows: 

“ Tlie simple puri>ose of tlie act is to insure the recognition of tlie interests of 
the public is a tliird party in tr.ade dspute.s, and tlie insistence tliat tliut tlilrd 
party, tlirough the Government, sliall liave a voice in regard to a dispute affect- 
ing tlieir intt'rests, and, accordingly to the act. before a stoppage of work takes 
place. In practice, the recognition extends to cases arising before or after a 
stoppage of work. While this principle of tlie recognition of the puiilic interest 
ill trade disputes is eiiipiiasized in tlie act, (lie actual interfensice with (lie 
(larties in their .settlement of tlieir dilTerenco.s is souglit to be reduced to a iiiini- 
inum by the act iaung conlined — 

1. To iudiistiies whose iinlirterrui»lcd coiitimiaiice is of Jiigli iniportiince to 
(lie well-being of tlie Nation (mining, railways, shipping, and other pulilii? utili- 
ties) ; and 

2. To a brief siisiiension of the right to stop, as disiliui from a complete iiro- 
hililtlou of stoppage.” 

And fiirtlier oil occur the following views, wliich are as apiilicable to our 


country as they are to Great Britain: 

♦ ♦ and I think tliat it might be feasible in the UiiiKHl Kingdom, with 
advantage both to employers and employ(‘d, to give opiKirtunity for such investi- 
gation and recommendation as would bring into light the real causes of difficul- 
ties, and create in tlie public mind and in the nilipls of employers and employed 
tlie opinion tliat when oiiiiortunity exists by law suth opportunity should be 
taken advantage of, and tliat .strke.s aiW lockouts ought not to be commeuct'd, 
and certainly not supported by ‘sympathetic’ .strikes, wlille such investigation 
and rwommendation are pending. Investigation and recommeiidation would not 
be necessary in all cases, and (‘onld well be conlined. at any rate in the flr.st 
instance, to ca.ses in which the public were likely to be seriously afl’octoil. 

“ From the point of view of the public (lie advantage of sucli a course is obvi- 
ous. The public have no use for strikes or hx-kouts. anii su<‘h a course might 
rea^iiably be expected to lessen their nnmiier. Willie the imblic inlglit often 
have inu< h difficulty in bringing opinion to liear In favour of acceptance or re- 
jetdion of teclmicul decisioiw,Vhlch in many trades it would be imiiosslble for 
l;f^>r8ons who had not examined the question to understand, tlieir sujiport to the 
principle that the ordeal of battle *sh\|U id give iilace to reasonable judgment 
would probably be emphatic and frequently effective. 

“ From the point of view of (lie emidoyers sucli a course need not interfere 
with the administrative details of buslhe.^jS or dis<-ii)liiie, hut should give better 
opportunity for regular and consecutive business by reducing the number of 
strike!^ by bringing Jjtrlkea to an earlier conclnslon, and by the iiowerful effect 
which I am convlnctnl woul^ result in (he direction of rendering unnecessary 
and ineffective the progress of thr>se sympathetic stflkes by which employers 
having no quarrel with their own workmen arc now so frequently disturbed. 

Reiwrts of the sntlsfactorj' operation of the (^iimdlan act, and a conviction 
that like benefits woufd accnie tfiwaigh the .adoption of some of its provisions in 
the United States, Induced me to wmd an assistant to Canada In September. 
19t4 to loarn at first bands from the managers of Canadian railways, and Jreni 
the Canadian department of labor, their experience with the operations (>f the 
act. The opinion alike of railway execntlves, and of the commissioner of labor, 
was that their disputes and Investigation act was satisfactory and very siiceess- 
f’ll In preventing lockouts and striker, fn dlwuissiiig the results of oiir observa- 
tions with the executive heads of some of our imrwrtaiit railway systems the 
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or>lnIon was expresst^d, without exception, that the pr<Rdsioii.s of the Canadian 
act were most helpful In the interests of employers, employees, and the general 
public, the three parties to every industrial disturbance. 

Ilespectfully submitted. 

J. KHU'rr.SCHNTTT. 

S. — The report^ of Sir George Askwith, in which the Industrial disputes 
investigation act of lb07 is printed in full as an appendix. Is of sucli great in- 
terest and tits so closely conditions in our own country, that I Inclose a copy. 


Additional Statement of Mr. Julius Kuuttsctinitt. 

Southern Pacihc Co., ExEcirrivK (Committee, 

April SO, 

Hon. Frank P. Waj.sh, 

Chairman U. »S\ Commisaion tm Industrial Rclaiions, 

TransportutUm finildinff, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Mr. N. II. Loomis, general solicitor of the TTnion Pacific, informs 
me we are invited to file, on or InTore ^iay 10, answers to d.ata put before 
the Industrial Commission by Mr. Comerford on April 10 ami 12. 

arbitrary tower the ob.tect of the strike. 

Mr. Comerford in his testimony, referring to a copy of a circular offere<l 
by me to show the attempt of the federation on the Harriman lines to bring 
about a strike on all railroads in tlie United States, says that the men refused 
to sanction It, thereby proving that tlie power to paralyze Inishiess throughout 
the country was .safely vested in their hands. 

The federation then existed on but few lines, and the overwhelming vote 
against a general strike was cast not by federationists but by members of 
the separate crafts in no wise connected with them. 1 offered the copy of the 
circular to i)rove that federation was not for conveniem'e, mmoiny, ;ind 
celerity in treating with the employers, ns frtKiuently alleged, but for the 
purpose of acquiring arbitrary f)Ower and absolute and irresimnslble control 
over the railroads. That the attempt failed was due not to the good judg- 
ment of the federated men^ who did all in their ix)wer to cause a genenil 
.strike, but to the good judgment of nonfederated men in the various crafts on 
roads not under federation control. 

The aims of the federation are evidenc(* by the following qmdiafion from 
their circular : 

* * to fire oiir mo.st clTective shot, to wit: The federation with otiier 

bMlerations and union sliopmen throughout (he country, so that if necessary to 
win this strike they can he cqlled out and force the railroads to grant our 
demands * ♦ 

The allegation that tiie men’s demands on the railroads were for much 
more than they exp(K*ted to get and that if audiences had been granted they 
would have been materially modified I.s proven 'hRtrue, thus: 

“Let us make the federation of .shop employees as nearly invincible .a.s 
possible * * to compromise ‘at this time would probably prevent the 

federation of the sliopmen into a nation-wide organization. * * * Through 

compact organization comprising not only one craft but all crafts working in 
one industry, tliat strikes cau be deci.^vely won, enabling tlie workers in that 
Industry to demand and realize comntions which they know to l>e just * * ' 

“ * ♦ ♦ to call out, if nece.ssary, all oilier shopmen in the* Unite<l 

States for the purjiose of winning, if pos.sihLp, witho\it compromising the 
demands of the blanket agreement, all of w'hTch demands we consider not 
only fair and just, but actually conservative.” 

That is, the federation was to he the §ole judge of the justness of the 
blanket demands, as to which there wa.s to 1x5' no compivuiise. 

We always feared the. arbitrary iiower and the ahsolnte and IrresiHuisible 
control of the functions of the railroads that system feileratlou^ would vest 
In the men. The candid admissions above referred to, made three or four 
months after the declaration of the strike, prove how well grounded were our 
fears, and vindicated our Judgment in declining to enter Into agreements 
that would have surreudered the trust iniixised on us by the stockholders and 
the public. 


1 Hiibmitted In printed form. 
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tMl'LOYMElfT OF MEN UNDF.B FALSE PRETENSES. 

It is .aiofjed that employmeut agenles deceived the men by false and 
fraudulent representations. Every man employed on our lines made ap- 
plication for employment over liis slgiiature on a form marked “A,’' hereto 
attached, one of the paragraj)hs of which is as follows: 

“I am to take the place of any former employee of the company who is 
on strike (h* who has ceased to work for any reason.” f, 

PCNLSHMENT FOR ASSAULTS, TAMPERING WITH WlTf^ESSES, JCTC. 

After ;?ivinf; details of indiscriminate arrests on the Illinois Central iind 
addlnj? that in few or no cases was guilt proven or punishment Inflicted, Mr. 
Comerford says: “I have been giving stiitistics in my own experience, and 
otliers by the thousand will be filed.” 

I have not seen the thousands of statements filed by Mr. Comerford. but 
for fear that he may have overlooked tlie record of arrests and convictions on 
Southern Pacific lines, I attach a statement, marked “B,” which shows that 
out of 118 arrests made for such crimes as assault with deadly weapons, as- 
.sault and battery, firing shots, etc., punishment was inflicted in 51, or 43 
per cent of all cases. 

One of the strikers punished was O. W. Leopold, vice president of the 
machinists’ union, who had just been elected to the presidency but luid not 
yet taken office. He trleil to smuggle witnesses In an a.ssault and battery case 
out of the country, and on being detected became u fugitive from justice for u 
period of six months, when he was arrested and convicted and seutenaMl to 
six months in jail. 


MURDER AND .USSAHSIN ATION CASKS. 

Tlnx^ otlier cas<‘s, iu wliich no arrests have yet been mane, deserve spt^cific 
mention : 

J. J. Pipes, a citizen of Athens, Tex., employed as guard in the company's 
sliops In Houston, and a number of his fellow citizens were attacked by 
strikers, who began by throwing rocks and endeil in sliooting, as a result of 
which Pii)es Avas wounded and died a few days aTtorAvards. The stereotyix'd 
claim Avas made that Pipes Avas shot by h^s friends. 

Frank Tullis, employed as guard in the shop grounds at Houston, was sepa- 
rated by a rail fence from a croAvd of strikers and sympathizers. At 1 o’clock 
in the morning of Octol)er 4, 1011, as Tullis pass^nl on Ids beat, an assassin, avI^o 
I' esteil his gun on the fence, shot and instantly killed him. 

Thomas Lyons, an old sliop employee at Ilou.ston, avIio did not go out on strike, 
engaged in feeiiing his pet cats near the roundliouse in Houston in the early 
morning of December 1(5, 1011, Avas Instantly killed b^fe a sliot fired apparently 
from a building patronized by striking shop employees. 

All thr(x> of these Ainericatit citizens lost their lives because tliey laul not 
considered It necessary to obtain a licen.se from tlio federation to Avork for tiie 
support of their Avives and children. ^ 

♦ 

USE OF DYNA.MITK — I NCE.NDI.VKISM. 

In the federation meeting at Salt Ijike In Gune, lOll, resolutions were adopted 
offering • sympatliy and moral and financial support to the union men who 
murdered 32 men In 'Los Angeles with dynamite for no offense otlier than 
failing to secure permission pf xlie unions to work for the support of their wh'es 
and children. * 

On October 1(5, 1911, a Avatchman stationed at a high railroad bridge near 
Naples, Cal, detected iwinan runikthg from under tlie bridge, and on Investiga- 
tion discovered 41 sticks of dynamite near one of the piers, with caps and 
fuses ready for lighting attached to 21 of the sticks. The Intention was evi- 
dently to wfe'k the bridge In front of an early morning train, and to tlirow it, 
with its innocent pas.sengers, to the Iwttom of the canyon. 

On the morning of October 27, 1911, a signal insiAector at Ellwood, Cal, dis- 
covereil 34 sticks of dynamite placfMl in and around the frog of the Avest SAvltch, 
and 34 more slicks iu the frog of tlm liouse track. 
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Novombor G, 1011, section Ponnnan fourul 10 sticks of flynainltc near E11 wo<k 1 
ilei>ot. 

November 10, 1911, occurred tm explosion of i>ow(k‘r tluit luid btH>n placed on 
top of steam pipe of tourist car in jaissenfccr train at El Paso, Tex. 

June 8, 1912, a quantity of dynamite was found on traf‘k near depot, ^derlin, 
Oreg. 

September 8, 1912, 30 sticks of dynamite \vor(‘ found und«‘r rails and six de- 
tonating caps placed on the explosive, witli a wire connectimr tin* caps and 
rails. 

October 23, 1911, bridge near Tracy, Cal., di.scovered on lire witli a bundle of 
waste and bunch of matches. 

On January 30, 1912, one J. Scott, secretary of the federation, IssikmI stjdke 
bulletin No. 100 from its ollice in the Hibernia Jtuilding, San Francisco, and 
under the heading, “Brothers, greeting,” informed them that ho had found a 
“very able” article relating to tlie falling earnings of the llarriman lines, one 
paragraph of which, reading thus: “The strike is practically over, but train 
movements are interfered with by bars of soap that get into the engine boilers 
accidentally and emery dust that somehow gets on the axles,” was followed by 
this suggestive and illuminating comment from Scott to the brothers : “ He 
forgot to mention tlie dynamite or sugar tliat caused so many boiler explo- 
sions. Next.” d'he “next” probably refers to the destruction of locomotive 
No. 704 at San Antonio, Tex., on March 18, 1912, when 30 men wi*re kilU‘d. 
Independent expta’ts, after careful investigation, were unable to tind evidence 
rellecting on the character of the boiler and appliances, or on the alulity or 
conduct of the company’s emidoyees, sutlicient to explain the destruction and 
condition of tiie wrecke^l parts of the locomotive; l)ut their investigation re- 
suIPmI in creating a strong suspicion of the use of liigh explosives, and it is 
ctuifidently expected that time will furnish Uie explanation (d' whiit is be- 
lieved to be a crime almost without parallel. 

DENIAL OF BLACKLISTING E. B. ROSE. 

A slateiiKUit of Ed, B, Rose, of Dutch Flat, Cal., Is given to show that after 
the strike this man was hounded out of employment by railroad iulluences. He 
voluntarily and emphatically deni(‘s any such meaning, as evidenced in copy of 
ills statement hereto attached, *markcd “ C.” 

P 

SUPPLYING OMISSION iX UCAXKLlX\s LYJIllOT. 

Mr. Franklin, president of the Boilermakers and Iron Shird)uilders of America, 
introduces comparative statistics of ac-eidents due to failures of locomotive 
boilers on the ’Eoutliern Pacitic and oilier railroad systems. 

Mr. Franklin, though evidently a close student of such matters, offers no 
explanation of these tigures. To supply what was no doubt due to lapse of 
memory, we offer the following, for which wo are indebted to the much better 
memory of the secretary of the Federation of 8iu|p^Employees, who in the fra- 
ternal greetings already referred to gloats over the effect of soap in locomotive 
boilers and emery on journals, and chills attention to the fact that many explo- 
sions caused by dynamite liad been foijgo’fteu: On the Southern Paciiic lines 
west of El Paso 301 locomotives^ 65 passenger cars, and 3,769 freight cars were 
maliciously damaged, and 62 attempts damage roundliouse and slioji facili- 
ties were made. Tlie secretary was troubled by doubts as to what caused 
locomotive explosions. 

PURCHASING rUBLICITY. r> 

• 

Mr. Comerford says tli^^ men were not able to secure publicity on the same 
terms with the companies, not having the money ami other methods of reaching 
the public. 

I repeat what I said In my oral testimony, that our companies si^nt no money 
to advertise their side of the case. Statements were furnished to the press, on 
request, when the strike was called, but thereafter little or iiotliinj^ appeared 
from the company’s side, as Its officers were instructed to devote tht^ir energies 
to reorganize the service, to ignore statements emanating from labor bend- 
quarters, and to avoid newspaper controversies. In addition lo their publica- 
tions In newspapers, tlie employees publlsluHl bulletins and circulars which 
were widely circulated. 
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LOCKOUT OR STRIKE? 

Mr. Comorford, in reply to a question, defends his use of Uie term lockout ” 
applied to the federation strike by quotin^^ the Supreme Court’s definition of a 
lockout to l>e “ the (‘losinjj down of a factory for the purpose of putting out of 
c'lnploynieiit nu'n.” 

On Septeinl)er 20 and 27. 1911, the following telegrams were exchanged : 


tUostal telegram. I < 


t 

Davenport, *Iowa, f^cpt. 26, 1011, 

.Tuuuw Kruttschnitt, 

y. P, U. P. Ity. Co., 120 B'tcay, N. 

We are officially Instructeti by our organization to i-equest you to agree to 
meet the representatives of the shop federations or to notify you that we have 
no other alternative but to give our approval and permission to the men on the 
lines you represent to quit work. We will expe<*t an answer so tliat we can 
arrange to meet you by noon Thursday next at (Chicago for the purpose of mak- 
ing tlie necessary arrangements as above indlcate<i. Send reply to James 
O’Connell, Daveni)ort Hotel. 


J. W. Kline, 

M. F. Ryan, 

J. A. Franklin, 
M. O’Sullivan, 
James O’Connell. 


(Wosrtern Union telogram.] 


New York City, Scptf'mhor 27, 1911. 

James O’Connell and Others, 

Duvcnp(>rt Hotel, Davenport, tome 

Replying <o your ttdegram of Septomhor 2(s my i)resence liero, of courses 
makes it impossible for me to meet you in Chicago Thursday noon. 

If the essentials of admitte^lJy fair and (.•onsidorate treatment, the payment 
(»f the highest wages of any railroads in the territories .served by our lines, anel 
the guaranty of hospital and generous rnuision bwiolit.s have not been sufficient 
to eleter (»ur sliopmen from terminating agreements fii.suring those (fonditions, 
made from time to time in conference wUh tlieir labor nnions, and from spend- 
ing four or five months in <levlsing new issues and means to destroy existing 
harmonious reintion.s, and, moreover, are not .sufficient to induce them to remain 
in our employ and to make them reillize I heir duty to the ])uhlic, I do not see 
that we can do anything more to convince them tiiat they have ito good reason 
to st<>r> woi'k or to prevent your giving approval ami iHuanission to them to leave 
our service. 

J. Kruttschnitt. 

A.ssnming for tlie sake of'tFle argument that the Supreme Court Is correctly 
quoted, tlie i.ssue on the Southern Pacific doe.s not in the remotest degree come 
under the definition. At n<» time wure tlih slioi)S or factories of the company 
cl09|^, and at no time wa.s any person 'desiring, work deprived of acces.s to the 
sliops, except by the strikers tlienuselves. When tlie strike was declared 40 per 
cent of the Southern I'aclfic .shop forces ignored the order and remained at 
work. It requires a good deal of Ing(‘nui^y to make the Supreme (>>urt defini- 
tion af^ily to the fiO per cent who walked out of buildings that were not “ closed 
down ” at any time, and who, in walking out did ,so of their free wills and with 
the permi.s.sion and approval of five gentlemen in Davenport, Iowa, and without 
the exertion of any pressure or compulsion by . their eiliployors. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. IvBUrrSCHNITT. 
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“A.” 

(The application blank marked “A” was submitted in printed form.) 

“ B.” 

Arrests of stnkcrs ami their Hympathi::crs for violation of the law in connection 
icfth shopmen's strike mi Southern Pacific, lines duHng 1011-12. 

PACIFIC SYSTEM. 




Punishment. 




Charge. 

Jail 

sen- 

tence. 

Fine. 

60-day 

pro- 

l)ation. 

Repri- 

manded. 

Total. 

Dis- 

missed. 

Total 

arrests. 

Violence to persons: 


i 


2 

3 

1 


21 



1 



1 

Battery .* 

1 

14 



If) 

23 

1 

38 






Badly beaten 

i 




1 

1 








Total 

2 

16 


2 

20 

43 

68 





Other charges: 

1 


1 


5 



Trying to Incite riot 



H 


8 


g 

mporsonating an oflicer 






2 

1 

Q 

nterfering withan ofTlcer 






0 

1 

Petit larceny <9toaliiig air hose) 

i 




1 

1 






Total arrests 

4 

h 

9 

2 

31 

— 4»| 

82 





Sv 

NSET -CENTRAL LINES. 




Violence to persoiia; ■ 

Assault 

1 


i 

1 

1 

12 

13 

4 

Assault with deadly woaiu n 

Assault and battery 


1 


4 





4 


4 

Badly beaten i 

0 

1 


. 


1 

6 

Intimidation 

1 


1 

3 

4 

7 

Abusive language 





2 

2 


. 







Total 

■j- 

1) 


1 

17 

__ 

36 








TOTAL. 


Violence to iKjrsons: 

Assault 

\ssault with deiKlly weapon.. 

Cattery 

^8sanlt and battery 

Firing shot " 

Badly beaten . 

Intimidation 

Abusive laiigiiage 


Total. 


U 

1 


Other charges: 

Disturbing ijeaco 

Trying to Incite riot 

Impersonating an officer 

Interfering with an officer 

Petit larceny (stealmg air hose). . 


1 I 


:\7 ! 


f2 


Total arrests.. 


1 I. 

L 

n i 


OmcE OF Chairman of Executivk Committkk, 
Southern Pacific Company, 

New York City, Apr- SC, 1916. 


34 

6 

38 

4 

1 
7 
7 

2 


118 
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“ C.” 


STATEMENT OF MK. E. B. KOSE. 

Dutch Flat, April 20, 1915. 

About tho year 1908 or 1909 I was employed by the S. P. Co. as heavy repair 
man in Siicraniento shop In car shop No. 5, Mr. George Bottoff, foreman. I 
worked In the shop about four months, then I went out Into the Sacramento 
yards and went to Insiiecting air, under Mr. Mclnerry, foreman. I worketl 
about i\ year in the yard, then went to Elvas Junctlojf'and tended switches 
for Mr. Andy McDonough, yanlmaster. I worked at Elvas about a year. 
From Elvas I went to Roseville as air Inspector, working under Mr. Chilton, 
foreman. I worked at Roseville until the strike was called, September 30, 1911. 
I went out with the strikers. I was a member of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Carmen of America at that time, but ** not ” the present time. The strike 
had been on about three months when I was appointed financial secretary of 
B. R. 0. of A. About six months after the strike was on I was appointed chair- 
fnan of the local fedei-ation of labor at Roseville. I was at Roseville about one 
year after the strike. I movetl to Dutch Flat witli my wife and three children, 
one 7 months, the other 2 years, and the other 4 years old. I went to work 
fou the Utah (Construction Co. as a brakeman and worked about two weeks 
and was sent by the l^tah (Construction Co. to the Whitley (Jonstructlon Co. 
I was running an engine. I stayed with the job till it was finished. 

The 8. P. Co. nor any otficials of the Southern Pacific Co. did not interfere 
with me in regards to me seeking employment. They did not point me out as a 
striker or did not hinder me from making a living for my family and myself; 
not that I know of; and If anyone connect(?d with the S. P. Co. would have 
InterfercMl with me seeking a living I w'ould have surely known of same. 

There were forms sent to all strikers to fill in from the attorney of the 
B. R. C. (*f A. Mr. Coinerford was (he name of one of the attorneys. The forms 
were in the nature of, “Where i»arty was emi)Ioyod and where einploycM] at the 
present lime and if S. P. Co. was Interfering with me In regards to getting 
«‘mi)Ioyment.” I stated in the form that I had gone to work for the P. F. E. Co. 
at lh)sevillc, icing cars in the Roseville yards. That was three days after the 
strike was calle<l. I worked one shift and got laid off, but I did not state lu 
(he form sent to me the cause of my discharge, becausri I did not know. The 
forms were s(mt from the B. R. C. of A. Tjie financial secretary is named E. W. 
Weeks and Is lo<'atetl at Kansas (Mty. I do not know if forms were sent to me 
from Kansas City or (ddcago. If the ►S. Co. would tender me a position, I 
surely would accept qul(*kly. 

E. B. Rose. 

Witnesses : 

Geokoe Gkekn, N'pccm/ Aprnt. 

Wiij.iAM Am IK, Dutch Flat. • 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BT MR. J. W. KLINE. 

‘ «- 

'©ie‘'premium system instalhsl in the nHH'hanical department of the Union 
Pa^fic Railroad in 1993 was fought by^^the metal trades for one year. The 
late E. H. Ilarrlman was instrumental in ii?ttling that strike over the head of 
Presldeitt Burt, who was the one who attempted to force tlje premium system 
on the shop einployeesi The strike wa.s settled witli the utulerstanding that the 
premium .system would not be forced onto any one who <lid not care to work it, 
but It was not altogether withdrawn, and union men w^e encouraged to work 
it. -4>everal cases came to my attention when* ftn extra allowance would come 
on pay day, and up to date It Is bekjg worked more or les.s on the Union Pacific. 

Mr.* Markham, president of tlie Illinois Central; Mr. Parks, general manager; 
Mr. Foley, assistant manager; Mr. Barnum, general superintendent of motive 
power, were formerly Harriinaii-line otih ials, and shortly after their afilllation 
with the Illinois (Jentrul the tinie-stmly cards wi^e Introduced, and In some 
instances the stoii watch was used, and with these innovations and other di.s- 
crlmi nations among the subordinate otlicers, the men became uneasy and com^ 
plained that since the arrival of the new officials a speed-ufi policy was being 
Inaugurated ; esiieclnlly were they alurineil be<jause the officials resix>nsible 
came from a road that was working the premium .system more or less. 
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Diirinj; tho convention held in IvansnM City, 1912, n mossaj?e was sent to 
I’resident Taft, signed by a committee of delegates representing the conven- 
tion, appealing to him to interest himself in the strike, as the various boiler 
explosions and other bjid conditions of the car equipment were dangerous to 
the traveling public. That was about the sense of the telegram. To that we 
received no reply. 

In the early part of tlie year 1913 ^Ir. Parks, general manager of tlie Illinois 
Central, met representatives of our federation in the East and a proposition 
was made which was laid before the general oilicers of the fculeration in Cliicago 
on February 20. Tlie proposition was given consideration an<l a meeting 
was arranged with Mr. Parks and Mr. Bell, His superintendeid. At this 
conference Mr. Parks absolutely refused to sign a federated agreement. 
Neither would be sign a contract with any craft, hut woiild give us a set of 
rules that tlie strike breaktws were then working under, and out of about 9,(XK) 
strikers he would give employment to 300 immediately and in the coursii of 
the summer he would take them back as needed, without (llscrimliiation as to 
their union affiliations. 

This proposition, ridiculous as it was, was submitted to the gcMicral cliainnan 
of the various organizations on the Illinois (Vntnil in St. I»uis on March 4, 
and by that committee nnanirnously rejecti'd. They concluded that the union 
men would he taken hack in such small niimlK^rs that tlu'y would t‘ither tie 
forced to quit the service or he induced to leave the unions by the tiuK* another 
hiitch of strikers would he taken back. AVhut the company wante<l particularly 
was that the strike be called off. 

At the Seattle convenlion of the American Federation of Labor in 19J3 we 
wired President Wilson through Presiilent tJompers and rnpiested that he us<‘ 
his good oflices In behalf of the strikers. We were ( ncouragiMl in tlds effort on 
account of the llarrinuin lines oflichils recognizing n f(Mleratlon of the traiis- 
IKirtation brotherhoods on the (J. II. v'c S. A. at lluiiston. Tex'., and federation be- 
ing the ohstaclc in the way of a settlemeni between the mechanical crafts and 
the company, we thought tliat a pnx'edent had been establislu'd that might pos- 
sibly lead up to a s<‘tt leracnt of our strike. No results. 

At our next convention in Kansas City, April. 1914. it was decided that we 
<»l)en up negotiations witli the general managers’ association witli lu'ad- 
(piarters in the Transportation Building in Chicago. This also proved unsuc- 
cessful. Later in the y<^ar (1 think in August) an effort was made by the De- 
partment of Labor to mediate, and Mr. Moffitt and Mr. Smith met President 
Markham, of the IIlinol.s ( -entral, in tjhicago on one or two occasions, and also 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the llarrimau lines, in New York, without favorable results. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt in liis testimony stated that pulilic opinion was the only 
logical way to settle industrial <litlicHlties, and that pulilicity was neces.sary. I 
agree with him in that respect, providing the columns {»f the public press would 
be oiKTi to both conkmdiug parties without the purchase price. 

^ir. Markham, presldest of the Illinois Central, frankly staled that advertis- 
ing rat(*s were paid for. 4'he strikers were unable to do that. We were at n 
disadvantage, a ml public opinion w’as sw\‘iye<l hy»t*iese purchased newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and the public were not permitte<l to reail the strikers’ side of 
the case. AVhile I am opposed to cmnpulsory arbitration, I would favor a Gov- 
ernmeut commission to hear industrial disputes and with power to lay hefqre 
the puldic, through the press, without preJiMlic*e, both si(U‘s of the case. 'When 
I speak of Govei-nment ]>ower, I haverfn mind the subsi<lized press, and it wdll 
take some authority to conqwl the pifl>lic press to give Ifie working man a square 
deal. 


STATEMENT OF MR. N, H. LOOMIS. 

Union P.vcihc System, 
Oinaha^Nebr., April U>lo, 

Mr. Basil M. Manly, 

Director of Investigation^ Room 6’}3, Tramiyn tuiUm BuiUihuj, Chicago, 111 
Dear Sir: Just prior to the closing of the testimony given hefote the Unitixl 
States Commission on Industrial Relations April 12 in tlie. Illinois Central and 
Hurriman lines strike investigation, the following memoramla, passed between 
Mr. Walsh, chairuuin, and myself; 

“Mr. Walsh; 

“ Will an opportunity be given to tile letters or w’ritten statements explaining 
or contradicting letters or statements or data put in evidence tills morning by 
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Air. Coniorford? If so, 'within wliat time fihoiiUl it bo done? May not wish to 
do this, but wouhl like the opjwrtuiilty if, after clieeking the testimony over, it 
seems advlsa!)le. 

“April 12, 1015. N, H. Ixwmis.” 

Upon this note the chairman wrote the following indorsement: 

“These are invited, but to get into our record should be sent to Basil M. 
Manly, director of Investigation, room 648, Transportation Ruiiding. Chicago 
on or before May 10, 1915/’ 

In view of above I inclose herewith original lottery (2)'* from Mr. W. M. 
Jeffers. sui>crintendent, U. P. K. It. Go., Omaha, Nebr., for tiling. 

AVill you kindly acknowledge receipt? 

Very truly, yours, 

' N. H. Loomis. 

(Copy to Mr. Wnlsli, chairman TJ. S. Commission on Industrial Itelations, 
Chicago, 111., witli copy of inclosures.) 


fpKRSoNAi..] Union' Pacific Railkoao Co., 

, Omaha^ Nebr., Atml 15, Pt/.i. 

Mr. N. H. Loomi.s, 

Ocncral Solicitor, Omaha. 


Dear Sir: I'rom the pre.ss dl.spatche.s I noti«e I'eference made to gunmen 
l>eing employed in policing railroad property in Wyoming during the shop- 
men’s troui)les some two or tlii’ee years ago. 

C. B. Irwin, referred to, Is stock solicitor for thl.s company, and is a man 
pj-ominent in nffalr.s In Wyoming. He is in no sense a gunman and never lias 
IxHm ; in fact the term “ gunman ” Is a misnomer. 

The peojile of Wy<»mlng are as law-abiding, i)erhaps more so, than those in 
any other State in the Union. 

M’itli reference to statement relative to Watchman Horton at Ljiramli^. I 
was not c<mneete<l with that territory at the time Horton was in the employ, 
hut am more or less familiar with his trouble at that point. Tliis affair hud lio 
connection wlmtever with the shopmen — it was entirely a ix^rsonal matter. He 
was arrespsl. given trial, and acquitted, it being cleanly a case of self-defense. 

\N'ith reference to Assistant Sf^ecial Agent Lewis. I^wis was assistant sim^ 
cial agent of the former Utah division, Rawlins to Ogden, and had been in that 
fHisitioii for some two oi* three years previous to the strike, and previous to 
that had been warden of the State penitentiary at Rawlins. I^ewis was a 
tlnwoughly competent officer, hut inclined to be quick-tempered. His trouble 
vith tlie brakeuian at Evjuiston was of a personal nature, he having struck 
this brakeman on account of some flippant remark made by the brakeman as to 
Lewis’s position. The matter was inve.stigated by me personally and his resig- 
nation accepted. He then entered the service of tlie Illinois Central, having 
bei‘n offereil a position with* that company before having the trouble above re^ 
ferred to. There was no complaint made by the traimnen’.s organization or 
any other organization relative to tli,fs trouble with this brakeman, the matter 
being handled by me ptn*soimlly. * 

Your attention is dirtK-tiHl to the fact that at Green River, Rawlins, and 
Laramie the policing of our property evas under the supervision of the city 
anthoritles and there was alisolutely no frK'fflon at these three terminals. What 
frictioir there Avas at Evanston and Cheyenne w'as causeil by an organization 
of shopmen, who left' onr .service, known as the “ flying .squadron.’’ It was the 
business of this aggregation to .slip Into our w^orks and assault workmen. Even 
under thes<‘ provocntlon.s tliere was little violence, ‘certainly none from the 
standiK)int of tin* railroad company. 

Yours, truly, • f*' 


W. M. Jeffers, Superintendent, 


[personal.] Union rACiFio Railroad Co., 

Omaha, Ncbr., April 15, 11)15. 

Mr. N. H. T.OOMTS, 

General SoHcilar, Omaha. 

Dear Sir: Following excerpt taken from testimony given liefore Industrial 
OommissioD fit the recent Chicago hearing: 
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Another case of blacklisting: came from the HarrimiTn lines: 

“ While standlnjr at the depot one day watching the passengers and trains, 
Superintendent Jeffers, of the Union Pacific, came ni) and asked me what I was 
doing. I said, ‘ Nothing.’ He then .said, ‘ You better take wlnit you can got, for 
if you go on any other road I will get you,’ and then walked olV.” 

I might suggest that the an.swers disclosed the fact that this lairticular supoj*- 
intendent, Jeffers, seemed to have taken that position rsither continuously, 
even to tlie extent^ of going to huslno.s.s men and suggesting lliat the mcMi wdio 
withdrew their services should not he given credit, and in that way comiKdltMl 
ihem to leave tdwiu. 

With referencf* to first paragraph, this statement is absolutely not a fa(‘l. T 
ii(‘ver at any time made the statement that men w-ould l)e follow* ‘d to othei* lines. 

With reference to second paragraph, there was no attention paid to the credit 
of the men wlio iind left onr service, ami if tluur credit was in jun'd by me or 


sulmrdinate oHicials on Wyoming division it was only through Hh* slal(mnmt, 
ii‘poatedly ma(l(\ tiiat the .shops were being operated su(*cess fully ami fully 
manned. Then' was no friction whatever between myself aii<l employees who 
left our .sel•vl(*<^ at Cheyenne or at any other termiiud. 

Yours, truly, 

W. M. Suprrintvniicnt. 
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Air. Coniorford? If so, 'within wliat time fihoiiUl it bo done? May not wish to 
do this, but wouhl like the opjwrtuiilty if, after clieeking the testimony over, it 
seems advlsa!)le. 

“April 12, 1015. N, H. Ixwmis.” 

Upon this note the chairman wrote the following indorsement: 

“These are invited, but to get into our record should be sent to Basil M. 
Manly, director of Investigation, room 648, Transportation Ruiiding. Chicago 
on or before May 10, 1915/’ 

In view of above I inclose herewith original lottery (2)'* from Mr. W. M. 
Jeffers. sui>crintendent, U. P. K. It. Go., Omaha, Nebr., for tiling. 

AVill you kindly acknowledge receipt? 

Very truly, yours, 

' N. H. Loomis. 

(Copy to Mr. Wnlsli, chairman TJ. S. Commission on Industrial Itelations, 
Chicago, 111., witli copy of inclosures.) 


fpKRSoNAi..] Union' Pacific Railkoao Co., 

, Omaha^ Nebr., Atml 15, Pt/.i. 

Mr. N. H. Loomi.s, 

Ocncral Solicitor, Omaha. 


Dear Sir: I'rom the pre.ss dl.spatche.s I noti«e I'eference made to gunmen 
l>eing employed in policing railroad property in Wyoming during the shop- 
men’s troui)les some two or tlii’ee years ago. 

C. B. Irwin, referred to, Is stock solicitor for thl.s company, and is a man 
pj-ominent in nffalr.s In Wyoming. He is in no sense a gunman and never lias 
IxHm ; in fact the term “ gunman ” Is a misnomer. 

The peojile of Wy<»mlng are as law-abiding, i)erhaps more so, than those in 
any other State in the Union. 

M’itli reference to statement relative to Watchman Horton at Ljiramli^. I 
was not c<mneete<l with that territory at the time Horton was in the employ, 
hut am more or less familiar with his trouble at that point. Tliis affair hud lio 
connection wlmtever with the shopmen — it was entirely a ix^rsonal matter. He 
was arrespsl. given trial, and acquitted, it being cleanly a case of self-defense. 

\N'ith reference to Assistant Sf^ecial Agent Lewis. I^wis was assistant sim^ 
cial agent of the former Utah division, Rawlins to Ogden, and had been in that 
fHisitioii for some two oi* three years previous to the strike, and previous to 
that had been warden of the State penitentiary at Rawlins. I^ewis was a 
tlnwoughly competent officer, hut inclined to be quick-tempered. His trouble 
vith tlie brakeuian at Evjuiston was of a personal nature, he having struck 
this brakeman on account of some flippant remark made by the brakeman as to 
Lewis’s position. The matter was inve.stigated by me personally and his resig- 
nation accepted. He then entered the service of tlie Illinois Central, having 
bei‘n offereil a position with* that company before having the trouble above re^ 
ferred to. There was no complaint made by the traimnen’.s organization or 
any other organization relative to tli,fs trouble with this brakeman, the matter 
being handled by me ptn*soimlly. * 

Your attention is dirtK-tiHl to the fact that at Green River, Rawlins, and 
Laramie the policing of our property evas under the supervision of the city 
anthoritles and there was alisolutely no frK'fflon at these three terminals. What 
frictioir there Avas at Evanston and Cheyenne w'as causeil by an organization 
of shopmen, who left' onr .service, known as the “ flying .squadron.’’ It was the 
business of this aggregation to .slip Into our w^orks and assault workmen. Even 
under thes<‘ provocntlon.s tliere was little violence, ‘certainly none from the 
standiK)int of tin* railroad company. 

Yours, truly, • f*' 


W. M. Jeffers, Superintendent, 


[personal.] Union rACiFio Railroad Co., 

Omaha, Ncbr., April 15, 11)15. 

Mr. N. H. T.OOMTS, 

General SoHcilar, Omaha. 

Dear Sir: Following excerpt taken from testimony given liefore Industrial 
OommissioD fit the recent Chicago hearing: 
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proxiriiatoly correct. These men were in some cases carried on the siiiierin- 
tendent’s juiy roll; in others on the shop pay roll; In others on the station 
1*011 — whichever might prove the most convenient way to handle. IMie original 
data, from which the rolls were made up, has been mlsplaee<l, scattered, and 
lost, and it would be practically impossible to locate this information. Such 
pay rolls as might be submitted would not show the number of men working 
each day. My opinion is that the exhibits which are file<l will give the infor- 
mation desired and ^swer every requirement of the commission. 

Sixth. I have fU^i'eatV into the record as a part of my oral testimony 
the names of all nie urgencies to which application was made to se<*ure men to 
take the place of those w'ho left the service of the company on strike*. I take 
it that this information need not be duplicated. 

Seventh. I herewith append, as “ lOxhibit D ” to this communication, a state- 
ment showing the salaries of various clas.ses of clerks, extending over a period 
of 20 years, as rt^nested by the commission. 

Eighth. Three thousand one hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-five 
cents. 


Ninth. I am compelled to delay the fiiridsldng of the Information called for 
this inquiry, since it will require several weeks to compile this statement. I 
will answer this question as soon as it is x>ossiblo to get the information. 

Very truly, yours, 

C. II. Markham, rnsUlcul . 


Exiihut a.” 


(*)ji(’A(;o, Avgust 9, 191 J. 

Mr. T. T. Fokf.y, 

Assistant Ocncral Manager I. 0, R. R., Chicago, 

Dear Sir: The grand lodge officers, representing tin* machinists, boilermakers 
and helpers, blacksmiths and helpers, carmen, painters, sleainlitters, slH*et- 
inetal workers, railway clerks, and federal labor union who are employed on 
th(‘ Illinois Central Railway, which road you arc in charge of as assistant gi*n- 
eral manager, asked you for a conference for tlie purpose of arranging a date 
for the pien we represent and who are employed on the said Illinois Ct'ntral 
Railroad, of which you are legal representative, have refnsiHl said grnnd lodge 
officers a conference by r<3ferrTng us to circular that you caused to be sent out 
to all your employees that are a part ©f the present controversy. The circular 
attached to your letter of even date in no way answers our letter. 

We beg to advise that after giving this matter due consid(‘ration we have 
decided Inasmuch as this Is a matter in which all are e<jually interested we 
must insist that you mwt the international officers in a body to discuss the 
matter of a meeting for the rep resent Ji fives or tlie federation of the railway 
employ o<*s with propef officials of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

A refusal on your part fo meet this committee as a whole will he considered 
sufficient cause for the international officers to take such action jis we deem 
advisable. • • 

Any reply you may desire to make to this will rea<*h ns at the new Southern 
Hotel until 2 o’clock p. in. Thursday^ AygiM«t 10. 

Uesiiectfully, yours, * - 


.T. D. Rt/ckai.ow, 

Machinists. 
Loris Wkyaxi), 

Boiler M(tf:a's. 
Wm. V. Kramer, 

BlacksnUths. 
Frank Paquine, 


Carmen, 

CjLAlflSNCE E, SWIC'K, 

Painters. 


J. D. Kinseixa. . 

Steam Fitters. 
O. E. Haard, 

Sheet Metal ^Vorkers. 
Jno. .T. Carrigan, 

Railivap Clerks, 
J. 11. Alpine, 

Federal Labor Union, 
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' “ Exhibit B.” 

I'Jrtra watvhmcn employed, inehuUnff marshaU and deputy sheriffs, account 

labor troubles. 


Division. 

Oct., 

1911. 


71 


20 


IfiO 


50 

Indiana 

50 


45 


40 

Iowa 

30 

Kentucky’ 

125 

Tennespe© 

60 

Missis^ipi 

40 

I..ouisiana 

New Orlean.s Terminal i 

Memphis Torminal and Division 1 

VickshUTK i 

New Orleans i 

1 330 

190 
20 
30 

1 

Total 

1,251 


Nov., 

1911. 

Deo. 31, 
1911. 

Jan. 22, 
1912. 

Feb., 

1912. 

Mar. 1 , 
1912. 

epi 

40 

36 

22 

14 

15 

3 

3 

2 

0 

126 

86 

t 65 

30 

5 

43 

*30 


6 

0 

30 

20 

, T6 

5 

0 

40 

33 

19 

11 

0 

28 

25 

25 

15 

0 

IS 

16 

16 

5 

3 

66 

15 

15 

9 

0 

44 

34 

17 

10 

0 

40 

31 

31 

7 

0 

'>fiO 

/ 26 

23 

23 

0 


\ 1.50 

130 

i 65 

10 

175 

150 

95 

1 82 

10 

13 

4 

4 


0 

23 

19 

9 

1 6 

8 

977 

m 

627 

292 

42 


“ Exhtbit C.” 

Fj.vha watchmen durinp strike. 



Total 

number 

guards. 

Kale. 

Total. 


1,251 
977 
688 
527 
292 1 
42 


$116, 343 
87,930 
Oil, 984 
49,011 



DerfV'mher loii 


January 1912 

do 

PohriiJirv 1912 ... 

S60 per month 

March, 19i2 


2, 520 

Total 


344,226 


Exhibit “ 1>.” 

statement nhmriny rates paid clerical positions at points as listed below for the 
month of March, 1S95, IVOO, JOOo, lUW,^and 1015. 

CHICAGO STATION. 



1895 

[ 1900 

j 1905 

i 1910 

1 1915 

Num- 
Iier of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

I>er 

man. 

Num- 
l>er of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

per 

man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

per 

m.*n. 

Niim- 
hnr of 

m«i. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

per 

man. 

Nura- 
b(ar of 
men. 

Mouth' 

ly 

wages 

per 

man. 


1 

$75.00 

1 

$80.00 

1 

$90.00 

2 

$95.00 

1 

$ 100.00 


1 

* <iu. 66 

1 

75.00 

2 

80.00 

2 

8.5. no 

3 

90.00 

Kate clerks 

1 

60.00 

1 

70.00 

3 

7.5.00 

6 

80.00 

2 

a5.oo 




1 

66.66 

2 

70.00 



1 

80. 00 




€■2 

65.1)0 

2 

65.00 



2 

75.00 


11 

50.00 

1 

55.00 

il 

5.5.00 

1 12 

79.70 

1 14 

79. 79 




4 

.50.00 

« 9 

71.24 









45.00 

1 2 

89. .58 









10 

'* 40,00 








10 

60.00 

a 

() 0.00 

3 

60.00 

1 

65.00 

1 2 

IIM '8 




8 

50.00 


65. (lO 

2 

70.00 

‘ 18 

no. 12 

\\ aybill clerks 





1 12 

96. 40 

1 

76.00 








« 15 

11.5. .51 




1 

♦K). 00 

1 

8,3. :33 

3 1 

8.3.33 

1 

125.00 

1 

125. 00 


5 

.55.00 

1 

I 80.00 

1 

80/30 

1 

90.00 

2 

112.50 


9 

.50.00 

1 

7.5.00 

’ 2 

70.00 

1 

83.33 

1 

100. 00 


2 

45. 00.. 

1 

6.5.00 

1 

O.'i.OO 

1 

80.00 

1 

90.00 





60.00 

5 

60.00 

4 

75.00 

3 

8.5. 00 





.55. 00 

3 

5.5.00 

8 

65.00 

2 

82.50 




19 

.50.00 

41 

50.00 

6 

60.00 

3 

80.00 






1 

4.5, 00 

1 

57.50 

2 

77. 50 

Yard clerks...'.’.:' 





1 

40.00 

36 

66.00 

1 

i 7.5.00 






I 

25.00 

6 

60.00 

4 

1 72.50 








1 

25.00 

6 

70.00 










4 

67.50 










16 

05.00 










4 

62. 50 










6 

60.00 









7 

67.50 





1 1 






1 Paid on piecework basis. 
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StaUinent showing rates paid clerical po8ifio?is at points as listed hclovj for the month 
of March, ISflh, 1900, 1905, 19 tO, and 1915- ^onVmwod. 

NEW ORLEANS STATION. 



1895 

1900 

i9a5 

1910 

191,5 

Nura- 
Ijor of 
inen. 

Month- 

ly 

vrapea 

per 

man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wftpes 

per 

man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wjipos 

l)er 

man. 

Nnm- 
l>cr of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wages 

per 

man. 

Nnm- 
bear of 
men. 

Month- 

ly 

wares 

per 

man. 


f 1 

$12,5.00 

1 

$125.00 

1 

*12.5.00 

1 

$12.5.00 

1 

$125.00 

Rate clerks 

1 

95.00 

j. 

95.00 

1 







... . 



2 

90 00 

2 _j 


Frelj^lit bill (not wayl)ill) 


3 

.50.00 

o 

.50. 00 

5 

55.00 

1 1 

1 1 

80.32 
71.. 87 



i 







1 j 

79. 96 

Waybill clei-ks 

3 

75. 00 

6 

75. 00 

H 

7.5.00 

6 

.8.5. 00 

6 

8 . 5 ’ (X) 


2 

.50. 00 

2 

.50. (X) 

I 

60.00 

1 

70. (X) 

5 

70.00 

Yard nlerk'< i 



1 

30. 00 

6 

50. 00 

■1 

02. .50 

5 

65.00 








2 ! 

60. 00 

1 

60. 00 

i 




1 


4 

.57,50 

6 

57.30 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


TnriiT kikI rule cUtIcs. 


1 $125.00 
1 90. 00 

3 75. 00 

1 6.5. 00 


1 $12.5.00 

2 100. 00 

1 90.00 
1 80.00 

2 7.V 00 
1 60.00 


2 $125.00 

3 100. 00 

1 .8.5. 00 

2 80.00 

1 75. 00 

1 70.00 

1 60.00 


1 $1.50.00 

2 125. 00 

2 11.5.00 

1 110.00 
6 100.00 
1 W>. 00 

1 85. 00 

3 80. (X) 

2 6.5. (X) 


1 $1.50.00 

1 110.00 

4 125.00 

2 115.00 

2 110.00 

.5 100.00 

1 95.00 

3 9aoo 

1 85. 00 

3 80.00 

1 6.5,00 


Af^ OUNTING DEPARTMENT. 


1 

1 

{ 1 '1100.00 

1 

$100.00 

1 

1 

Aino.oo 

1 

.^110. 00 

, 

$165. 00 

i 

1 

.80. (X) 

1 

80. 00 

6 

75. 00 

1 

iX). (K) 

1 

1(X).(X) 


I 

75. <X) 

2 

75. 00 

2 

70.00 

1 

,85. IX) 

1 

92. rx) 

i 

1 

70.00 

2 

65.00 

6 

65.00 

6 

80.00 

2 

85. 00 


1 

65. (X) 





12 

7.5 IX) 

2 

89 ,50 

Revising clerks 






3 

71) 00 


.80 no 

•fc 






1 

65. 00 

5 

77^50 









5 

1 

7.5 no 


*> 1 







72. .50 


i 







J 

67 . .50 


1 








1 

65 00 


1 

80. (X) 

1 i 

90. IX) 

1 

65. 00 

1 

95. 00 

1 

125. (X) 


1 1 

75. tX) 

1 

m. 00 

1 

75. a) 

2 

80.00 

1 

100.00 


1 

1* 

60.00 

• 2 

p 

55.00 

1 

70.00 

1 

75. m 


90. W 


• 



1 

.50. 00 

1 

.5.5 00 

3 

75 IX) 

]' 





1 

45. IX) 

1 

40. (X) 

3 

70.00 

1 



A 


1 

40. (X) 

1 

45.00 i 

1 

65.00 

1 

1 

1 ! 

70. (K) 

0 1 

85. IX) 

65. 00 

1 

90.00 

1 

125.00 


I 1 

60.00 

1 

70.00 

1 

70.00 

2 

75. 00 

1 

85.00 

Pav-rollclerk.s 

1 1 

55. (X) 

2 

45.00 

1 

60.00 


55. 00 

•1 

77.50 







4.5.00 

* 1 

45. 00 

8 

75.00 

i 





• 


1 

47,50 


L 1 

70.00 

1 

80.00 

1 

90.00 

1 

100.00 

1 

125.00 



5,5.00 

2 

65.00 

2 

70.00 

1 

85.00 

1 

92.50 




1 

.50.00 


65. 00 

1 

75.00 

1 

82.50 

|i 




. . . f. 

1 

50.00 

1 

60.00 

1 

1 

87. 50 

Bill clerks < 





' 1 

45.00 

1 

55.00 

60 ! 00 


! 






1 

50.00 

1 

77.50 









2 

8 o!oo 

62.50 



1 





• 

1 









1 

tiU.OO 



I.;:::; 






1 

50.00 



1 








> Pj\ 1<1 on piecework basis. 


Office of the Auditob of Disui.'r.semknt.s, 

Chimgo, April SO, 1915. 
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JCARKHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company, 

Law Department, April IS, 1915. 

Air. Geo. P. West, 

Assintant to Director of Public Hearings, 

United t^tates Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Hherman House, Chicago, 

Dear ^Ir. West ; In accordance with my promise made to yon '^esterdny after- 
noon, I beg to Iiand you herewith copy of a statement signeii by Mr. T. J. Foley, 
assistant general manager of this railroad, covering his negotiations with the 
detective agencies. I also hand you copy of letter addressed to Mr. Foley by 
tte l<>ank E. Hannan Co., which is typical, and which led to tlie negotiations 
described by Mr. Foley in his memorandum. 

This is for the information of tlie commission, iind is in substantial compli- 
ance with their rcMiuest. 

Your.s, very truly, 


R. V. Flet('1ii:r, (Irncrnl Aitorneg. 


Al)out September 2<S or 20, 1011, I s<‘nt for representatives of tbe Frank E. 
Hannan Co., employment agents; the Waddell-Mahon Corporation, employment 
agents ; and tlie Pinkerton National Detective Agency, seeing each of them sepa- 
rately, and .stating to them that the employees in the me<*hanical department 
were liable to quit work on sliort notice, and asking each of them if they were 
in position to open employment otlices in the principal cities to secure mechanics, 
and if so, on wliat terms. 

The Hannan Co. made a writtmi proposal that they would act as our agents 
to furnish competent mechanics to take the strike's’ places on a commission 
basis of .$5 jKT man and cost of transportation from ix>int where secured to 
destination, including svdisistence. In addition, they were to be paid $5 jier 
day salary for tlie men employing ami escorting such mechanics. We were also 
to pay tbe exiiense of rent, advertising, telephones, etc. They stated they were 
Iirepared to begin at once examining and employing sucli men in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bethlehem, Buffalo, and Pitt.shurgh. 

Almost similar propositions were submitted by the AVaddell-Maboii Corpora- 
tion and the I’lnkerton National Detective Agency. 

I asked these representatives to call again on the morning of Septemlier 30, 
which they did, and at that time I accepted their propositions to furnish com- 
ptUent mocliauics, and gave dirc’ctions as to where they were to be sent, with 
tlie understanding that tlie.se men must undergo an examination, be tliorougbly 
competent, and in event tliey sent to our jiroiierty any incompetent men such 
men would not be accepted and no commission would be paid them. 

After each man liad l)t*en examineil, he was to be fufoislied an identification 
card liearing ids written signature, and tlie .same signature was to appear on an 
apiilication for emiiloyment foDP. This was done to prevent imposter.s. 

There was a thorough undm-standiiig tliat all men employed at tliis time were 
to receive exactly the same rate of pay as tlie men wlio liad left the service on 
8epteinb(*i* 30, 1011. 

I also had an understamUiig willi them that tiiis arraiigiMiuMit c<nil«l lie lermi- 
nateil at any time. 

In October, 1911, I arranged for oiir oflicers in tlio mechanical department to 
open employment rooms in various cities, and to send our own foremen and 
others there to examine tliem ,and at the expiration of about ,10 days we can- 
celetl the arrangement with W‘addell-Malion and tlie Hannan Co., but then we 
entered Into an arrangement with the Pinkerton Natlooial Detective Agency to 
open an employmimt agency In Cldcago and in some otlier cities. They were to 
place one or two men i pleach of su^li olfices, as necessity demandeil, and these 
men were to be paid $0 per day, plus room rent, and at these offices our com- 
pany would furnish an officer or repre.sentative to examine all men employed, 
and those parsing the examination would Ik* forwarded to where they* were 
wanted. In this arrangement there was no per capita paid the Pinkerton 
Agency. 

In all cases men employe*! were tnterviewe<l and advised that they were 
taking tlie place of strikers. They were required to fill out formal application 
blanks. 

T. .T. Foley, 

General Manager /. C, R. R. 
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fTfes Frank E. Ilannnn Co., spwlal agonfa, Fowoll Rnililliig, f05-109 Hudson Street.) 

CiircAdO, Svijtonber .?6\ 1911, 

Mr, T. J. Foley, 

Assistant General Manager, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Wo propose, as your agents, to furnish conipotont mechanics to 
take strikers’ places on the open-shop basis in miinbers as you desire on a 
commission basis of per man and the cost of procuring and delivering him, 
said cost to be made u^i of transportation from point where we secui’e men to 
destination and .subsistence. Also salary of men hiring jind escorting at $o per 
day transportation and subsistence; rent of jiremises where men apply, adver- 
tising, telephone, telegrams, car fare, etc. 

We also pro|X)se to furnish any number of guards for llie protection of men 
and property at $5 per day and expenses. 

Relative conversation of yesterday, will say we have s(Mit two men to each 
of the following places to list machinists, boiler makers, and blacksmiths: New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bethlehem, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh. 

Their instructions are to be prepared to ship or discontinue hiring on tele- 
graphic instructions. If we do not make shipments, our cliarge for this 
service will be $50 per day and expenses of men hiring, examining, etc., stated 
in the foregoing. If we ship, we eliminate the $50 \m' dtiy. 

Very truly, yours, 

ANK E. Hannan, 


Ti.i.i.vois ('entkal Uaii.roai) (’o., 

liAW Decartment, 

. Chicago, April 22, 1015, 

(Jeo. P. West, Esq., 

U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 


I>ear Sir: I liave before mo your favor of the lOtli instant in regard to the 
testimony of Mr. Foley. I note that tlie commission requests that Mr. Foley 
sluill submit all correspondence and contracts or agreemetUs between the com- 
pany and the employment agencies ami detective agencies. I liave taken the 
matter up with ^Ir, Foley, and he has gone througi) his tiles in the hope 
that something can be found along the line suggested, which will be of interest 
to the commission. Formerly he submitted copy of a proposition made by one 
detective agency, together with a ineiiioramUim showing how the matter was 
handled. 


Mr. Foley’s further -search disclo.ses a copy of a letter from the AVaddell & 
^lahon CoriKiratlon, copy of which is handed you herewitli. I also submit a 
memorandum made at the time, showing what was said by INIr. Foley to Mr. 
Hannan, of the detective agency, in regard to tii<^ movement of men. I am 
also handing yon a circular lett(*r, i.ssucd by Mr. Foley at the time when he was 
assistant general manager, to all tho superintendents, sliowing how men fur- 
nislied by these agencies slionkl be dispo:«tMlV upon their arrival at destination. 
1’his last communication is iioT ju’eiisely covered by your I’equest, but we 
tlionglit It might be of some Interest to ilie commission. 

I regret my inability to submit further documentary evidence bearing 
on this question. You appreciate, of cour.se, that most of these niattera were 
handled verbally between Mr. Foley and the reprosen t.^tives of the labor 
agencies. The necessity for supplying men arose finexpectedly, and there was 
funither need for ImmeiHate action. The agencies made proposals, two of 
which have now bt^en submitted to the commission, and thereafter tiielr repre- 
sentatives called on Mr. Foley, and the inatte^; was concluded by conference. 
The contracts were only such as are e\idenco<l by the proposal of the company 
and the verbal acquiescense therein on the part of the assistant general 
manager. * • 

I trust the matter which is herewith suhmUtetl will answer all requirements. 

Very truly, yours, 


K. V. Fletcher, Attorney General. 


SSSIO^—S. Doc. 115, 64-1— vol 10 58 
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[Waddell k MLbon Corporation, 218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 111.] 

Chicago, III., September 29, 1911* 

Mr. T. J. Foley, 

Vice Pres, t£ Oen. Mgr. Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, III* 

Deab Sib: We, the undersigned, Waddell & Mahon Coriwration, of New 
York City, N. Y., beg to submit the following proposition relative to furnishing 
the Illinois Central Railroad with mechanics to take the “strikers” piac^es, in 
the event of a strike of shopmen on the above-mentlonetf railroad system. 

EMPLOYEES. « 

We propose to furnisli competent machinists and helpers, handy men, boiler 
makers and helpers, blacksmiths and helpers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, oar 
rexmlr men, car inspectors, locomotive air-brake repair men delivered on the 
territory to take the “ strikers’ ’’ places on the open-shop basis, they to receive 
the same rate of wages as paid and in force at the time the strike was inaugu- 
rated. All meciianics to pass examination given them by your superintendent 
of motive power or whoever you elect, in numbers as you desire, for the sum 
of $5 per man and the cost of procuring and delivering him, as hereafter speci- 
fietl ; no commission to be charged for men failing to pass examination at shops 
at destination, each man to be furnished with duplicate numberetl identllication 
card bearing his written .signature (the same appearing on form of “Applica- 
tion for employment”), siicli precautions we deem necessary to prevent emis- 
saries securing emnloyment cards by proxy. 

FIELD MEN SKCUBING MECHANICS. 

^^'e propose to furnish competent mechanics of the various classes needed. 

as lield men, tlu' numlier not to excec'd , whom we will send to cities and 

lo<*ulities where the mechanics desired are available and where the scale of 
wag(‘S oflVrcd will be an inducement; held men to establish headquarters in 
hotels or such quarters as are obtainable, and there receive and examine ns to 
qualitications all applicants who have been .secured either by advertising or 
l>ersonal interview at resorts, boarding houses, or i)laces of employment ; for 
services of held men a charge of $5 per m.nn per diem and traiLsportation, hotel 
expense, subsistence, advertising, and incidentals^ not to exceed $3 per diem. 

GUARDS AT SHOPS AND ESCORTS. 

« 

W'e further propose to furnisli men for guard duty who have nerve and wlio 
have had either military, naval, or police expiaai'iice, in perfect phy.sical 
health, who can and will protect the men and property Intru.sted to their care, 
thorough military dl.sci[)line to prevail. On e.scort duty guards will protect men 
inirustixl to their care, paying special attention to intimidation, interference, 
or missionary work of emissarie.s while in transit. On escort duty whero 
joiHiiey extends over 24 hours we provide four guards to each coach load of 
30 or 40 men, whicli numbpiv allows one man always on duty at each end of 
the coacli and arranges a relief and protects possible loss of men en route. 
For guard service we charge .$.5 jier inaiv per diem, transportation, and sub- 
sLstence. * < 

COMMI.S.SABY AND SUBSISTENCE EN ROUTE. 

We further propose to e<iuip, as your*aj^nts, suitable quarters to be furnished 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and purchase at lo\vest market price ob- 
tainable, for your account, all .supplies for the housing and feeding of the 
employees at the shops of « the company, with such equipment as may be 
deemed necessary for the proix^r care of same, and,^to employ skilled cooks, 
waiters, and porters for the projier operation*^ and serving of food and keeping 
.such quarters in a sanitary condition. Our remuneration for the management 
of this dopatment to be at the rate of 10 per centum of all disbursements made 
in this department, and a chief steward at $10 per diem, transportation, and 
subststencft.^. Meals for men en route. We arrange with the dining-car depart- 
ment of the company whose llne.s w'c travel over to furnish meals after regular 
service at the rate of 50 cents per meal, and if party is of sufllclent number, 
\\e stock a baggage car with sandwiches, fruit, and pie, procuring coffee at 
meal stations along the route 'or from dining car, the cost of same being In- 
<*luded in bill for transportation and seldom exceeds 25 cents per meal. If 
number of men Is sufllcient to warrant it we furnish one commissary man 
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per car to take charge of and dispeii.se the food andRjoffee at regular hours. 
For services of coniiiilssary men eii route we charge the .sum of $5 per man 
per diem, transportation, and subsistence. 

This agreement can be terminate!! four days after notice has been served 
upon us by anyone having the authority to act for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. 

Yours, very truly, 

Waddkll & Mahon Ooiipobation. 


(Copy.) 

SLPTiiAiaiiB ao, lOlL 

Said to Mr. Hannan at 1.50 p. m., September 30, ship up to 500 men to New 
Orleans, this to Include 50 escorts. His agency to furnish tickets on advice of 
Illinois Central ticket office of routing. Rigid examination must be made of all 
men before being shipped, as we will not pay for men rejected at New Orleans, 
and also In order to avoid paying transiKjrtation. 


(Copy.) 

Illinois Ckntral Railroad Company, 

Chicaun, October 3, 1011, 

Mr. A. B. Clift, general superintendent; Mr. R. W. Raxter, general superintend- 
ent; Mr. S. S. Morris, general superintendent ; Mr. 11. Raltisrore, superin- 
tendent; Mr. G. W. Berry, superintendent; Mr. J. i\ l^orterlield, superin- 
tendent; Mr. W. S. Williams, sui»erintendent ; Mr. L. iC. McCabe, superin- 
tendent; Mr. J. F. Dlgnan, superintendent: Mr. T. H. SuIIiviin, su])erinlend- 
ent; Mr. L. A. Downs, sui)erlntendent : ‘Mr. A. II. Egiin. suiferintendent ; Mr. 
J. J. Gaveu, superintendent; Mr. J. .^I. F.gan, superiiUemhMit ; Mr. T. K. 
Hill, sui)erlutondent ; Mr. T. L. Dubbs, sui)eriuteiident ; Mr. J. W. Meehan, 
superintendent; Mr. J. W. Dodge, .superintendent. 

Gentlkmkn: Please refer to my message of the 1st hist, concerning the keep- 
ing of comidele records of all men received from the several agencies and 
accepted for service. • 

eVV^ are securing men from three different agencies, viz., Frank 10. Hannan & 
Co., Waddell & Mahon, Pinkerton De'leclive Agency, and have agreed to pay a 
certain sum for each man delivered and accepteil ; therefore it is very hn- 
Iiortant that proper records be kept of all men furnished so as to avoid duplica- 
tion in payment, and .so forth. 

Each shipment of men is accompanied by one or more guards sent by the 
agency. When the men are delivered the superintendent or master mechanic 
should give the guard a^rei*eipt for the imui, keeping a copy of same for his 
record. 

Sinieriutendents will please send umj a statement each night, made up from 
their records, showing the number of men received and accei)ted during past 
twenty-four hours and from what <agenc.^. 

Please see that this mutter Js given*very careful intention. 

Yours, truly, 

A-'ifiistinit Oviivnil Manaper. 


MARKHAM EXHIBIT iffO. 3. 

R. R.* Arpj-icATioN Rl.^niv. 


Position applied for 

Name 

Address . 

Last employed 

How long 

Cause for leaving - - 

When did you leave 

What roads engaged on 

Cause for leaviug 


R. 
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I hereby make npplieaVlon for employment ns a freight clerk vvlth the Illinois 
Central Itallroad, and agree that if given siieh employment I will accept flm 
same upon the following terms; 

I am to go to any i>oint designated by the company. 

I am to take the place of any former employee of the company who Is on 
strike or has ceased to work for any reason. 

I am to be governed In all respects by the company’s rules, 

I am to receive the same rate of pay as now paid for th^ i>osItion to which I 
may be assigned. ^ 

As a condition to receiving any wages I agree to continue at least 30 days in 
such employment unless sooner discharged by the company, and no wages are to 
be payable to me if I voluntarily leave my employment within that period. The 
cpmpany shall have the right at any time that It may so desire to end my em- 
ployment by giving me notice to that effect. So soon as such notice is given, 
my employment any pay shall immediately cease. If my employment shall be 
ended by the company for any reason other than my failure to perform my work 
to its satisfaction, 1 shall be entitled to receive pay up to the time of my 
discharge. 

( Applicant’s signature. ) . 

Applicant employed upon terms above set forth. 

JUnploymt'nt Ay cut. 

il'it/U'.S.S*. 

Date , 1011. 


WHAETON EXHIBIT. 

Railway Empt.oyees Department, 

»Sr. Louis, Mo., April 15, 1015, 

Mr. Lewis K. Bkown, 

licoxtary Commission of Industrial Relations, 

Transportation UnUding, Chicago, 111 

Dear ?Iir: Inclosed you will find statement containing information requested 
by the commission. When asked, I was of the opinion' that a fair estimate of 
the number of men in each craft on eachjroad coubl be given, but I find this 
can not be done with sufficient accuracy to warrant even the term “ approxi- 
mate.” The railroads can furnish the correct average number of men em- 
ployed, under normal conditions, in each craft on their res[)ective roads. This 
information is a matter of record, by pay-roll pia-iods, and as easily obtainable. 

Mileage, density of jHipulatlon, and business handletl ver^ greatly determines 
the number of locomotives and cars requiretl. This, In turn, largely controls 
the number of men employed, and, without going intb the matter very thor- 
oughly, I could not make even a fair estimate of the number of men employed. 
Information of this cliaractei^ ^an be obtained from the employer, who has a 
clericjil force in charge of the pay rolls, which, in turn, siiows the rates of pay, 
hourly, monthly, or by the piece or benqs, lis well as the occupation of every 
employee. ' 

Very truly, yours, 

‘ A. O. Wharton, 

President Raihcay Employees Dept,, A. F. of />. 


EXI*LA.\ATOHY. « 

, St. Louis, Mo., April 15, 1015. 

Machinists, indicates tnternatioAal Association of Machinists. 

Boiler makers, indicates International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Buildern and Helpers of America. 

Blacksmiths, indicates International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Carmen, indicates Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, and, unless 
otherwise specified. Includes cariwnters, pattern makers, painters, upholsterers, 
and other car-department employees. 

Sheet-metal workers, indicates Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Alliance, and, unless otherwise siiedfied. Includes tinners, coppersmiths, 
and steam fitters. 
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EWctricians, Indicates International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

All of these organizations include their respective apprentices and helpers 
and constitute what Is known as the mechanical section of the department. 

You will note that steam fitters* painters, molders, upholsterers, carpenters, 
and carmen of both organizations are mentioned on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. This statement means the Brotherhood and now defunct Interna- 
tional Association of Car Workers, and all were recognized by this company. 

We have since reorganized this system, and the only members belonging to 
the six organizations affiliated to the department are recognized by this System 
Federation. 

Whenever the words “ Painter,” “ Steam Fitter,” “ bolder,” “ Carpenter,” or 
“Pattern Maker” appear it Indicates that the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paper Hangers ; Unitetl Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters ; 
Molders’ Union of North America; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and' 
Joiners ; or Pattern lilakers’ league of North America have been recognlzctl. 

When new agreements are negotiated, it wall be our policy to ask for the 
recognition of only those organizations affiliated to the department. 

Tlie Norfolk & Western at one time recognized 11 organizations, including 
molders, steam fitters, painters, hostler helpers, and a federal labor union. 

We have been directing our efforts toward standardizing the System Feilera- 
tlons, as a result of this, we have the six recognized organizations in some of 
the System Federations that show but four organizations in their present agree- 
ments; such as the Wabash and Chicago & Eastern Illinois and others, such as 
the New Haven and Chicago & Alton, have eliminated organizations not 
recognizeii by the department. 

I am Inclosing a copy of the official correspondence with respect to a con- 
ference held July, 1914, with the managers of practically all the main south- 
eastern lines.' This we should have introduced during the hearings. Anyway, 
I believe the commission should know of, the progress made. But for the 
unfortunate European conffict we would have negotiated an agreement cover- 
ing all of the roads represented. 

Mileage. 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford Ballroad 

Machinists. Electricians. 

Boiler Makers. ^ Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmiths, ^ * Painters 

Carmen. Upholsterers. 

Sheet Metal Workers. Carpenters. 

2. Southern Railroad and allied lines 

3. Mobile & Ohio 

4. Alabama Great SoutJiern 

5. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pad lie 

G. New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad 

7. Alabama & Vicksburg ^Railroad 

8. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Rallroa<l 

0. Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad 

10. Virginian & Soutinyestern Railroad 

(From 2 to 10, inclusive:) • , 

Machinists. * • * Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workei*s. 

Blacksmiths. • 

11. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. JL 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Carmen.^ • 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

12. Wabash Railroad .. 

Machinists. Blacksmiths, 

Boiler Makers. Shwt* Metal Workers. 

13. Seaboard Air Line 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Carmen. 

Sheet Metal Workers and 
Painters. 


2, GOT 


0.134 

1,122 

301 

338 

190 

142 

171 

392 

240 


2, 585 


2, 514 


3, 098 


1 I ‘am phi et entitled “Offlclal Proceedings of Conference Held Between the Federated 
Bhopmen and (Jenoral Managers of the Southeastern Ilailroads,” submittod iu printed form. 
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* Mileage. 

14. Canadian Pacific Hallway Co. (lines west of Fort Williams) ‘11,641 

Machinists. Electricians. 

Boilers Makers. Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmitlis. Molders. 

Ourraen. Pattern Makers. 

35. Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (lines cast of Fort Williams).* 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Steam Fitters. * 

Blacksmiths. Sheet Metal Wei’kei^s. 

JMolders. 

16. Minneapolis & St. Louis, including Iowa Central 1,640 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

' Boiler IVIakers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Carmen. 

37. Missouri Pacific — St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 


system 7, 285 

IMnclilnisIs. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Painters. 

38. Richmond. Fredericksburg & Potomac 89 

Machinists. Oarjuen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmitlis. 

30. Fort Smith & Western Railway 217 

l\Iachinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Painters. 

20. Chesarieake & Ohio Railroad 2,867 

Machinists. (kirmen. 

Black.smiths. Steam Filters, 

lioilor I\takers. 

21. Atlantic Coast Line 4,499 

Alachinists. Cjirmen. 

Boil('r Makers. Slteet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Painters.' 

Mohhn-.s. ” 

22. Wheeling & Taike Erie Railway • 459 

Machi [lists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers, 

23. Virginian Railway Co. 503 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Shei't Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Painters. , 

24. New Orleans, ISlohile & Chicago Railroad 403 

Machinists. , ^ Carmen. 

Boiler Aiakors. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

25. Chicago & Alton Railroad , 1,032 

I\racliinists. Slieet Jhetal Workers. 

Boiler Makers. , Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmitlis. Mulders. 

26. Canadian Northern 6,772 

Machiidsts. # Stieot M(‘tal Workers. 

BoihT Maker.s. « Steam Fitters. 

Blacksmith.s. « 

27. Quebec Central Railway 1 253 

Machinists. ^ ^ » Blacksmitlis, 

Boiler Makers. Carmen. 

28. Norfolk & Western 2,043 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. Steam Fitters. 


‘ Combined mileage of Canadian Pacific Railway Co., lines east and west of Fort Wit 

Hams. 
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# Mileoge. 

29. C., n. I. & R nnd C., R. T. & O. (Rock Island) 11, 1(K5 

Machinists. Cnrinen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers, 

Blacksmiths. 

.*^0. St. Lonis iS: San Francisco Railroad 4, 989 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Maker.s. Sheet Metal Workers. 

81. Trinity & Brazds Valley 303 

Machiiilkts. . Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

.32. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 959 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Slieet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

33. Norfolk & Southern 907 

Machinists, Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. SluM^t Metal Worker.s. 

Rlacksmiths. 

31. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 64.5 

Machinists. CarnuMi. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal W»)rk<'i’s. 

Blacksmiths. 

35. Intercolonial & Prince Edward Island Railway (d’ tkinaila 1,408 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. St<‘am Fillers. 

Blacksmiths. 

30. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 1, 282 

Machinists. TWacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Sh(‘ei Metal Worker.s. 

37. Georgia & Florida Railroad 350 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

.38 M. K. & T. R. R . 3. 000 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

39. Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern Railroad 228 

Machinists. Boiler Mak<n's. 

Blacksmiths. 

40. Waha.sh Pittsburgh Terminal 03 

Machinists., Sheet Metal Worker’s. 

Boiler Makers. ^ Steam FitttTs. 

Blac'ksniitlis. 

41. Midland Valley Railroad 305 

Machinists. Biack^lifiths. 

Boiler Mfikt^rs. Carmen. 

42. Tlie ^Vrininal Railroad^ AssocltlticiJi (*f St. Louis 07 

Machinists. • Bla<*k.siniths. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

43. Ck)lorado & Soutiiern Railroad^,— * 1,131 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Ikuler Muker.s. Slu?et Metal W<^ikers. • 

44. New Orleans Terminal Co • 06 

Machinists. ^ Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. • Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. , 

45. Texas Pacific Railroad • *- 1,995 

Machinists. Blacksmltlis. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Wt>rkers. ^ ^ 

40. International & Great Northern Railroad 1,100 

Machinists. Blacksmiths. 

Boiler Makei-s. Sheet Metal Workers. 
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47. Kansas City Southern Railroad 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Electricians. 

Blacksrnltlis. Painters. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

48. Denver & Salt Lake Railroad 

Machinists. Carmen. ^ 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. u * 

40. Maware & Hudson Railroad : 

Machinists. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Boiler Makers. Electricians. 

Blacksmiths. 

r»0. ^[issoiiri & North Arkansas Railroad 

Machinists. Carmen. 

Boiler Makers. Sheet Metal Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

51. Boston &, Maine 

Machinists. 

Boiler Makers. 

Blacksmiths. 

5li. Coal & Coke, Gassaway, W. Va 
Machinists. 

Boiler Makers. 


Carmen. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 


Blacksmiths. 

Carmen. 


Mileage. 

826 


802 


.*105 


2, 302 


197 


Total mileage 93, 345 

When asked I was under the impression that I could furnish the approxi- 
mate number of men in each craft on each road, but I iind that density of 
population in a very great measure determines the number of engines and cars 
used by the various roads; some of the roads in the spjirsely poi)ulated sections 
of the country average about one locomotive to every 6 miles of line operated, 
and in the more densely populated sections of the country the number of loco- 
motives in some cases exceed the number of miles of road under operation. 

It was my intention to approximate the number of men, bas^ on miles, 
engines, and cars of a .standard .system, but l(M>king intm the matter I find that 
figures of this kind would not be a fair estimate. 

In round figures, I believe, that the roads now working under federated 
agreements would employ approximately 125,000 men eligible to the organiza- 
tion affiliated to the railway employees department. 

Below I am also giving the mileage of the mids which have been organized 
into System Federations, hut have not yet negotiate<l federated agreements. I 
should judge that there are approximately 30,0(X) men empl(jVed on these roads 
eligible to membership in the organizations affiliated to the railway employees 
department. 

In each of these federation.*. Uve organizations — Machinists, Boiler Makers, 
Black.smiths, Ca.rmen, and Sheet Metal Workers — are affiliated: 

‘ Mllonp'. 


1. Chicago & North Western Railway 8, 090 

2 Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound— i 2,080 

3. Central of Georgia Railway . 1,924 

4. Northe*Ti Pacific Railway 6,313 

.5. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayt/m 1,015 

6. Western Maryland 946 

7. Chicago, Indlanaix)lls & Tx)uisville . 1 578 

8. Fort Worth & Denver City 454 


Total mileage 21,400 


The usual niianner of procedure in changing from the craft agreement to the 
federateil agreement was as follows: 

First. By calling a meeting of delegates from each craft representing the 
entire system of railroad and organize a System Fefleratlon; the number of 
delegates would vary in proportion to the mileage and method of representation. 
A terminal railroad company, where all shops were within a radius of 60 miles, 
would have about 5 men for each craft; a system like the Missouri Pacifle-St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, with over 7,000 miles of road would have. 
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from the Sheet MeLil Workers, about 12 tlelep:ates; ftlaoksmiths, 16; Boiler 
Makers, Carmen, and Machinists, from 26 to 35 each. 

Second. Each craft would select not less than three nor more than five dele- 
gates to be known as advisory board members. The inclosed by-laws fully 
explain manner of procedure.^ 

Third. A proposed federated agreement will be drafted, and such agreements 
are always considered as the basis from which negotiations will be conducted, 
and do not In thems(dves represent a demand or ultlnnitum. We know by 
experience that ^ failure to embody in the proposed agreement any question 
relating to hours of ^rvlces, wages, and conditions of employment precludes 
such matters from being Introduced after the conferences start. 

The railroad managers have also taught us the necessity of drafting our pro- 
loosed agreements so that they would have what is commonly called “trading 
rules”; this places both sides in a jKosition to justify conc(‘ssions granted. 

Fourth. The proposed agreement is then sent to the officials, together with 
the usual 30-day advance notice (as provided for in practically all craft and 
federated agreements entered into during the past six years), re<inesting a con- 
ference on or about the date the notice expires. All crafts or federated agree- 
ments last signed up continue in full force and effect until the negotiations 
for a new agreement have terminated. 

There are two or three methods of signing a notice to open an agreement. For 
a craft agreement, it can be signed by the genend chairman, the secretary- 
treasurer, or both, or by all the delegates, including the two ofllcers mentioned. 
For a federated agreement, by the president and secretaiy of the System Fed- 
eration, or by the general chairman of each craft (somidimes designated ns 
the executive hoard), or by the entire advisory board, representing from three 
to five from each craft. 

Neither prior to or since the Illinois Central and TTarriman lines strike have 
I any knowledge that objection has been made to the manner in which notice 
of desire to open agreements had been served on the otticials, and there have 
l>een several hundreil agreements negotiated and renewed during the past few 
years. 

Beginning with the reorganization of the department January 1, 1013, it has 
been our policy where craft agreements w^ero in effect and the railroad oflicials 
objected to making a federated agi’eement (the Illinois Central and liarriman 
lines officials being the pnly*ones who declined to meet such a committee) to 
advise the men to pursue the following course: 

Withdraw the federated agreement, if necessary, then submit a separate 
agreement for each craft containing exactly the same general rules and their 
respective special rules, as originally presented in the federated agreement; 
then the federation would select and notify the company, which craft would go 
into conference, the craft selected would then negotiate an agreement subject to 
the approval of the ^e<lerated committee, the company being notified that none 
of the committees would,*sign up their agreomimt until all were agreeable. 

Tliis manner of procedure was adopted on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, and resulted in the signing up of agi^^ynents having identically the 
same general rules for the four crafts participating, and all were effe{*tive the 
same date. The M., K. & T. may 4:ake the position that they have not recog- 
nized the federation. Howover, the <l#siFed results were o>)talned, and we list 
the M., K. & T. as having recognized the fe<leration. 

The railroad officials always know jyst wliat action is being contemplated by 
the employees, first, because the delegates ask for transportation to point 
Where meetings are to he held, and, second, because these matter>i are of 
common knowledge in all shops and are frwly s])oken i»f. Our meetings are 
practically open to anyone, excepting known spotters, or men suspected as such. 
The only time we attempt to keep our business fi'om the coitipaiiy is after the 
negotiations for conference liave censG<l, and the conferences are being held, 
the results of which are withheld from the on the i^vstem, who understand 
the necessity of this policy. The inside men, or spotters, etc., are thus pre- 
vented from causing any serious division of opinion among the men while the 
committees are negotiating an agreement, the men being generaW.f instructed 
to Inform anyone who seeks information that the matter is In tlie hands of the 
committee, who has been given full power to act. 


'Pamphlet entitled By-T>awB of the Federation of Railroad RmployocR, MiKSourl 
Pacific System. Afilliatefl with the Railroad Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, * submitted in printed form. 
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This method of condol'tlng business was born of necessity and to overcome 
conditions and methods of procedure instituted quite generally by the em- 
ployers. 

Yours, truly, 

A. O. Whabton, 

President Railicay Employees Department, A, F, of L. 


Railway Employees’ DeI aktment, 

St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1015. 


]\Ir. Lewis K. Bkown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III, 

Dear Sir: In connection with the testimony given by Mr. Frank Comerford 
before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations Monday, April 12, 
a letter bearing my signature was read referring to certain statements made 
by Mr. C. E. Fuller, sujierlnlendent of motive power, Union Pacitic Railroad, 
with I’esiiect to rtillroads not having recognized the System Federation. Mr. 
Fuller said that the following railroads had, in answer to a telegram, denieil 
having tin agreement with the System Federation; VV’^heeling & Tvalve Erie; 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Co.; 
Atlantic <’oast lane; “Frisco System”; Trinity & Brazos Valley; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; and the Canadian 


Northerru 

Mr, C’omerford, after reading this letter referred to, submitted a copy of the 
“ f'risco ” federated agreement, and w'o now desire to submit a copy of tlie 
federated agreements in elTect on the Wheeling & liUke Eri(‘;' Wabash Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Railway Co. 

A letter from U. C. Taylor, secretary-treasurer of the Atlantic Coast Line 
lYMleration, states first ftHleratwl ngri'ement was signed up in March, 1911, and 
that ho would try and s<md a copy of the last agreement, which ho did not at 
present have in Ids [)ossession. 

'riie Trinity A Brazos Valley, agreement entered into September 1, 1911,® 
and renewed with a nnmlxa* of changes in 1913. 

The Richmond, Fredorickshurg & Potomac feik'ratwl shop roles, effective 
.July 1. 1912. 

This information is submitted as per offr letter of April 12 in riffutation of 
statements niad(>. ami wc believe is sufl1ci<'nt to establish our claim as to the 
iucorrectness of ftir. Fuller's testimony in this respect. 

Yours, very truly. 


A. O. Wharton, 

President Railway Employees^ Department , A. h\ of L. 


I*. S.— If consistent, we would like to have these agreements returneil aftcT 
they have servtHl your purposes. 


A. O. W. 


Agreement P,etwekn Wauash PirrsMTarof Tekmiiyal Railway Co. and Ma- 
chinists, Boiler Makers, Blacksmiths, Pip#.men, and Helpers, to Take 

Kfeect Octoheu 1, 1913. , 

Itl’l.K NO 

.Vll the above-menthined employes, excepting apprentices, shall receive an 
increase in the rate of pay of We (1) cent per hour. 

« 

BULK NO, 2. 

^ ^ » 

Cue apprentice shall be alloweil to each shop and engine house, regardless 
of number of journeymen employed, and one additloual apprentice for each 



‘ Pamphlet entitled “ Agreement and Oeneral Shop Rules of the W. & L, H, System, 
lAslerutlon No. 22, of the MachlulstH, Boiler Makers. lilacksmltliH, Pipe Fitters, Sheet 
Metal Workers, and Helpers and Apprentices, and the Vf. & L. E. R. B. Co. In effeet 
Oet 1, 1913,” submitted in prl«t^?d form. 

- Printed pamphlet .siibmltte<L It Is entitled ” Joint Agreement Between the Boiler 
Makers, Helpers, and Apprentices; Machinists and Apprentices; Coppersmiths and Ap- 
prentices; Blacksmiths and Helpers; and Carmen and the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
Kailway Co. Effective Sept. 1, 1911.” 
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five (6) journeymen in any shop of tlie company, ^here the ratio Is more 
than one apprentice to every five journeymen at the time these rules take effect 
there shall be no dismissal on account of this agreement but no additions mmlo 
until tliose now employed shall have passed out of their apprenticeship. 

Four years shall constitute the term of apprenticeship. 

Beginning with the first year, the rate of pay will be 10 cents per hour, with 
an increase of 2 } cents per hour for esich individual year until the four years 
of apprenticeship have been served. If retained in the service after the ‘time, 
he shall receive thb standard rate of pay. 

ItlTI.K NO. .*5. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work for machinists, boiler makers, black- 
smiths, pipemen, helpers, and approntic(‘s. 

Overtime shall be paid for Sunday work and for all national or legal liolb 
days meutioneti below. No blaclcsmith, machinist, boiler maker, pipeman, 
helper, or apprentice slmll be refpiired to lose any time from bis iH‘gular work- 
ing hours to equalize any overtime worked by him. Day men called to work 
after regular working hours shall rcveive not less than three hours’ pay. Idiis 
does not apply to men who are notified to work after regular working liours 
before going home. 

Holidays slmll be as follows: New Year’s Day. Lincoln’s Birtliday, Wasldng- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Independcuice Day, Imbor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas Day. If any of the above-mentioned holidays should o<*cur 
on {Sunday, the day observed by the State or Nation shall be considered a holi- 
day, and any time worked on those days shall l)e paid for in accordance with 
the above schedule 

RULK NO, 4. 

When employees above mentioned are* sent from their nvsix^f.'tive i’e,gular 
place of employment to perform temporary .service at some outside shop or 
roundhouse they will be allowed straight time for traveling to or from home 
point and will work under n'gniar shop rules wlien (‘!ni>l()y(Ml at such outside 
points. Their expenses whih? away, including m<‘als ami lodging only, will he 
land, this oxjX'nse, however, not to exceed $1.25 pm- day. 

• 

'' Kin.K NO. r.. 

Any machinist, boiler maker, blacksmith, pipeman, Iiclper, or api>renti(.'e who 
is discharg(Hl or suspended without just cause slmll have the right to make a 
wTitten appeal within five days to the master meclianic. All ai)peals must l)e 
made in writing and state each item of complaint. At tlie iiivestigatiou tlie 
emr)loyee may be represented by another employee engaged in tlie same class 
of service, whom i?e may select. It is tlie intention that any oini)loyee dis- 
missed or suspended shlili luive a fair and imparlial hearing.* The comi>any 
will in no way di.scriminate again.st any member of the commltU‘e representing 
the above-named crafts. It must be understood hat energetic, competent, and 
fuilliful employees shall be given preference of promotion. 

• • • 

• KCl.K NO. (5. 

Helpers and handy men slmll not be juivanced to the detriment of the ma- 
chinists, boiler inaker.s, black.smitns, pipemen, helpers, and ap])rentlcos. pro- 
viding a .sufliclent number of skilled meelmnic.s can bo, procured to •fnaintaiii 
the neces.sary repairs of efpiipment. In cjise of ^ sliortage the clmlrman of the 
shop committee will be rofinested to fiirnisli the niuuher additional satisfactory 
skilled men that ore rc?[uired. .A rea.soiiahle length of time (not to exceed one 
week) shall be given the committee to furnjsli the men i*equlre<l. 

• • 

KUI.E NO. 7. 

Employees who at times, for good and sullicient reasons, are lufahle to report 
for work at the specified time, will be allowed to g»> to work an hour later. 

RUr.K NO. 8. • 

These rules and regulations shall l)ecome effective and i)c in force from and 
after October 1, 1013, and remain in force one year and thereafter until such 
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time as either party to tills agreement shall give to the other party 30 days* 
notice, in writing, of the deslroil change. 

For the general manager: 

H. F. Gbewe. 

For the employees: 

S. G. Bridges, Chairman. 

.T. F. McCarthy, Ma<;him8ts. 

Simon Gill, Machinists. 

Jos. O’Neill, Boiler H/akcrs. 
Ai^EXANDim Watsou, BoUci' Makers. 
Alois Skala, Blacksmiths. 


Federation of Bait.way Employees, 

Atlantic Coast Line Railway System, 

Montgomery, Ala., April JO, 1913. 

Mr. John Scott, 

Secretary-Treasurer R. E. Department, St. Louis, Mo. 

De.\r Sir and Brothfji: I am in receipt of your letter forwarded to me by 
Brother Dowdy of S. E. Federation, In which you are asking for information con- 
cerning federation of the A. C. L., and in reply to your letter wish to say that we 
have had a federation of employees on this road since 1911. It was organized 
In March, 1911, and we have had an agreement signed up by the company since 
that time. Now, Brother Scott, I am sorry that I haven’t got a copy of our 
agreement to send you at present, but will try and get you one at an early 
date. If you will remember last year was a bad year with all roads, and we 
did not go up before the management to renew our agreement, but there is a 
clause in our agreement which states that this agreement shall remain in force 
until superseded by another, and as there hasn’t been another. It still holds 
good. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory to you, with best wishes to you and Brother 
Wliarton, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

R, C. Taylor, 

S(r.-Ti;.vns. A. V. L. Federation. 


50 Morgan Ave.nue. 


% 


Rui^s OovimNiNG the Hours and Working Conditions of Ai.l Shop Employees 
OF the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. and Washing- 
ton Southern Railway Co. at Boulton, Potomac Y’’aed (and Outlying 
Points). 


rule no. 1. „ 

Regular working hours of shop eniploy«K)s (including inspectors and other 
men at outlying iioints) are rdnl? (9) hours per day, except those joint inspec- 
tors and shopmen whose regular working hours are twelve (12) hours per day. 

ri:le n(V. 2. , “ 

Shop employees and Inspectors at outjving points (except those employees 
mentioned in rule No. 1, whose regular woiklng hours are twelve (12) hours 
per day and laboring help) will be paid time and one-half time for all over- 
time, legal holidays (»New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Imleiiendence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Da>t Christmas Day, and Washington’s Birthday), 
and Sunday work. ‘ 

Where those holidays fall on Sunday, the following day will be observed, 
unless there is a notice Issued by /he State or National Government appointing 
some other day. 

RULE NO. 3. 

i- 

Men working regularly at night, or such men ns sliall fill their places tem- 
porarily, will work under the same rules us those working in daylight. 

RULE NO. 4. 

Shop employees will lie allowed time and one-half time for road work com- 
puting from the time of leaving shops until return, and will bear their own 
expenses. 
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RVLE ^(). 5. 

All employees, oxre[)t luborinj? help, esilled to do work after re^jnhir hours, 
or on holidays and Sundays, will be paid time and one-half time, the same as 
in rule No. 2, but should In no case be paid less than Iiv(? (5) hours for such 
work, or. In other words, the length of time computed at time and one-half 
time shall equal five (5) hours* straight time. 

^ lU LE NO. 0. 

At roundhouses, on aeef)nnt of working nine (0) hours, it may be found neces- 
sary, on account <»f emergem-y work, to overlap the time of one (1) or two (2) 
men of each class by starting them to work at S a. m. and work nine (0) 
hours from that time. 

RULE NO. 7. 

Any employee who thinks that he has been unjustly disciplined has the 
right of appeal through the regular channels, and if it is decided that he has 
been unjustly disciplined and is put back to work, he shall be paid fur time lost. 

RULE NO. 8. 

If at any time it becomes necessary to reduce shop expenses, the hours will 
be first reduce<l to eight (8) hours, and If further reduction is necessary, the 
force will be reduced ; ability, merit, and length of service to govern. 

RULE NO. 9. 

A[)prontices in all departments will be required to serve four (4) years, 
consisting of 2,700 hours actually worked, dnd will be j)aid time and one-half ’ 
time for all overtime the same as otla'i* shop employees, bnt will only be allowed ’ 
straight time to count for their appnmticesbip. Apprentices will be given every 
(►I)I>ortunity to learn their respective trades thoroughly. 

RULE NO. 10. 

« 

Tlie company will nothin any way discriminate against any employee who 
shall serve on coninilttei*s, or represent.’? his organization in convention, provided 
lie has proper leave. 

W. T. Kopp, 

SuiK'rintcndcnt Motive Power. 

July 1, 1912. 

Aprti, 28, 1015. 

Mr. A. O. Wharton, ’ 

PremlcHt Railwaif Emptoifcvs' Department. 

5 and o* Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 

My Dear ?tiR: T have yours of IJie 2.3d instant, with inclosnres as stated. 

I note your request that th(‘, agreemente be returned to you. Unless there is 
some compelling reason for theif return, I greatly prefer to retain these exiiibits 
in order that the eommis.sion shall have a complete file on the matter. Realiz- 
ing the importance of these exhibits,^ trust that you will stH> fit to advise that 
we may retain tluuu. ^ 

Very truly, yours, • 

Liiwis K. Rrown, Secretary. 
e 

• 

Railway Employee.s’ Department, 

t>7. J.ouis^Mo., April .W. HUo. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, ^ • 

Transportation Buildiny, Chicago. III. 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours of the 28th Instant, with reference to my 
request for return of agreements sent you the ;J3d instant, permit me to say 
that I want the commission to retain those agreements, my request for return 
lieing made with the thought in mind that the commission would have no 
further use for them after they had been verified. 
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I am herewith inclosing a letter just received from Mr. Frank Munler, 
chairman board of adjustment, Missouri, Kansas & Texas System Federation. 
This is another one of the systems Mr. B^uller, sui^erintendent of motive power, 
Union PaciRc Railroad, stated had not recognized tlie system-federation plan 
of organization. 

Kindly attacli the inclosed letter to the agreements sent you under date 
of April 23. 

V'ery truly, yours 

A.^'O. WlIABTON, 

President Ry. E. A. F. of L. 


International Association of Maciitnists, 

Denison^ Tex., April 20, 1015. 


Mr. John Scott, 

Secrctury-Treasurer Railway Department. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Answering your letter in wdiich you inquire as to 
recognition of the system federation by the M. K. & T. Ry., wisli to advise 
that the company agreed to meet the committee of any shop craft we selected 
and to grant exactly the same agreement to all the shop trades that was 
gisen to tlie craft selected to meet the officials first. 

The machinists’ committee was selected by the federation to meet the com- 
pany officials first. The federated committee was in session in Parsons while 
the conference was l>elng held, and no part, of the schedule wddeh all the 
sli')I> ti-ades are now working niider was accepted until ratified hy the feder- 
at(Ml agreement comn)itteo. 

d’hiis the (lifTerence between our agreement and a federated agreement is 
in name only. Our schedule provides for an eight-hour d:!.v in 8hof>s and 
roundlmuses, jind this feature has proven beneficial to both tlie company and 


tile employeo.s. 

A federation of the shop crafts on this system has strengthened our 
tion iuid has been productive of much good in a numlier of ways. 

Trusting this is the inforumtioii you desire, T remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


Frank Mttnier, 

Chairman Hoard of AdjUHtmetit, 

' M. K. d T. System Federation. 


KRXJTTSCHNITT EXHIBIT. 

St.vtement Made dy Mr. KarTTsciiNiTT in Regard to Comdany’s Attitcdk 

A.s to Strike of Federated Shopmen, Published in California Newspapers 

OF AUGtT.ST 20 , 1911 . 

V* A 

On my trip to San Franci.sco I reail an adnilradde eilitorial in one of our San 
Francisco dailies, in whhh was said: . 

“ It is not very clear wliat grievances exist which the shopmen of tlie Union 
and Southern Pacific desire to have remedied.” 

I fully appreciate that tlie public is entitled to full information on a question 
which Involves the surrender to a oonimittee of employees of the right to say 
wiien the corporatloii.'sliall or shall not perform its services to the public. 

The policy of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific has always been one 
of iustice, liberidlty, and even gimeroslty toward their employees. 

This policy, prescribed by bolli Mr. Iliinthigton and Mr. Harriman, aii<l 
thoroughly indorsed by Mr. Lovett, the present executive head of both systems, 
luLs never been violated, as far as I know, and has in numberless conferences 
bemi gratefully recognized liy employees. 

PRAISE FROM TEN ION LEADER. 

Indeed, on August 26 there appeared In one of the San Fi*anclsco afternoon 
jiajiers the following statement, credited to the president of the fetieration, the 
s}K>kesman for the employees: 

“In the past we have had nothing hut tl>e moat friendly relations with the 
Southern Pacific, having always been treated with the utmost consideration.” 
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The superintendent of motive power of the Southerif Pacific Co., in a circular 
to employees, issued on August 3, that has been freely quoted in the press, said 
that, coupled with considerate treatment, he was paying the highest wages of 
any railroad In the United States, and. In addition, was paying, within equita- 
ble limitations, a lll)eral scale of pensions, from which, through contributing 
nothing, the employee receives material assistance in his declining years. 

Nearly 700 men are now carried on the pension rolls of the Hurrlman lines. 

FREQUENTLY MEET MEN. 

4 

For many years our officers have freely met organized and unorganized 
<unployees in conferences. Conceding considerate treatment ami a willingne.ss 
on the part of the ofiTcer.s to dlscii.ss conditions at all times, the public is 
naturally mystified ns to the Issue, which, hrlefiy, may be outlined ns follows: 

At a meeting in Salt Lake held last summer em|)loyees from all crafts on the 
Harrimnn lines determined to present to each lino demands identlcixl with 
those sent the Southern Pacific, which are substantially as follows: 

Fir.st. ItecogTiition of the shop employ(*es’ federation, representing all five 
crafts, viz, machinists, boiler makers, carmen, blacksmiths, and sheet metal 
workers. 

Second. All present or future employees not members shall join the fed- 
erate<l association within 8d days, which means, of conrse, the discharge of all 
employees who will not or can not join; that i.s, an absolutely closed shop. 

FEARS UNREASON Vm.E OE-M ANDS. 

Third. The company to agree that the control and final S(‘ttk*ment of <liffer- 
(an:e.s with their employees shall rest with a federated committee made up of 
representatives of all five crafts, instead of committees of the individual ci’afts, 
as heretofore. Tlie elfect of these demands, if (*once<ie(l, would l)e to ifiaeo the 
whole body of workei's in all tlu^se craCts laddod a d(Mnand made by any ono 
of them, no matter how nnn‘asonal)le, an arrangement which would* certainly 
encourage the making of uniamsonahlc demands, which are not likely to l>e 
made by individual crafts operating alone. 

Fourth. To restrict the nnmher of apprentices, dejiying to American hoys 
the opportunity to fit t]mm.s(dv4*s for the duties of life by learning trades. 

Fifth. A flat increasd'of 7 <‘ents an hour for :dl jne<*lmnics, apprentices, and 
helpers, which would mean increases of from 1.^ to UM per cent, averaging for 
llie entire shop forces 23 per cent; a re«iu<'tlon of lionrs without deorea.se of 
pay, and other demands, averaging 13 per cent additional, or an average total 
increase from both sources of ,3() per cent. 33ds in additi»>n to an average 
increase of pay granted t(» all sliop crafts of 1*_4 lier cent in the last five 
years, and In the fjice of tlie fact tl)at the Southern Pacific is now paying 
higher wages than any oj^her railroa<l in the United States. 

$7,000,000 INCREASE Yj:.y?LY. 

The effect of all those demands would increase the shop pay rolls of the 
llarriman linos about $7,(H)(),0(X) afini^illy. 

Sixth. No employee .shall w#>rk by piece, premium, or bonus system. Where 
anything of this sort Is In existence, it shall be discontinued. Shop foreman- 
ships shall bo filled by promotion f^oii! tlie ranks of federation employees. All 
this i.s in direct conflict witli the public will, recently emphati(‘ally expressed, 
that Increased expenses of the carriers were to ho met Increasin^f the effi- 
ciency of their opei’ntions and not by increasing ^-eight rates. 

Seventh. No form of^phy.slcal examination or personal record shall ho ih'- 
qiiired; that is, the company i.^ denied the right exercised by every citizmi to 
require of persoms entering his service evidepces of competency, good character, 
and health. Under this rule diseased, incofnix'tent, fneflicient, and immoral 
persons might he employed, and if they succeeded in escaping detection for 30 
days they could not be di.scharged without danger of a strike. ^ * 

SAYS STATUTE PROHIBITS. 

The fellow-servant laws of California and of luany other States make the 
corporation resiKUisllile for damage.s to its employees through negligence of a 
coemployee. The proposed clause would deprive the corporation of all means 
o< protection and would promote Ineilkieut and unsafe public service. 
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I am herewith inclosing a letter just received from Mr. Frank Munler, 
chairman board of adjustment, Missouri, Kansas & Texas System Federation. 
This is another one of the systems Mr. B^uller, sui^erintendent of motive power, 
Union PaciRc Railroad, stated had not recognized tlie system-federation plan 
of organization. 

Kindly attacli the inclosed letter to the agreements sent you under date 
of April 23. 

V'ery truly, yours 

A.^'O. WlIABTON, 

President Ry. E. A. F. of L. 


International Association of Maciitnists, 

Denison^ Tex., April 20, 1015. 


Mr. John Scott, 

Secrctury-Treasurer Railway Department. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Answering your letter in wdiich you inquire as to 
recognition of the system federation by the M. K. & T. Ry., wisli to advise 
that the company agreed to meet the committee of any shop craft we selected 
and to grant exactly the same agreement to all the shop trades that was 
gisen to tlie craft selected to meet the officials first. 

The machinists’ committee was selected by the federation to meet the com- 
pany officials first. The federated committee was in session in Parsons while 
the conference was l>elng held, and no part, of the schedule wddeh all the 
sli')I> ti-ades are now working niider was accepted until ratified hy the feder- 
at(Ml agreement comn)itteo. 

d’hiis the (lifTerence between our agreement and a federated agreement is 
in name only. Our schedule provides for an eight-hour d:!.v in 8hof>s and 
roundlmuses, jind this feature has proven beneficial to both tlie company and 


tile employeo.s. 

A federation of the shop crafts on this system has strengthened our 
tion iuid has been productive of much good in a numlier of ways. 

Trusting this is the inforumtioii you desire, T remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


Frank Mttnier, 

Chairman Hoard of AdjUHtmetit, 

' M. K. d T. System Federation. 


KRXJTTSCHNITT EXHIBIT. 

St.vtement Made dy Mr. KarTTsciiNiTT in Regard to Comdany’s Attitcdk 

A.s to Strike of Federated Shopmen, Published in California Newspapers 

OF AUGtT.ST 20 , 1911 . 

V* A 

On my trip to San Franci.sco I reail an adnilradde eilitorial in one of our San 
Francisco dailies, in whhh was said: . 

“ It is not very clear wliat grievances exist which the shopmen of tlie Union 
and Southern Pacific desire to have remedied.” 

I fully appreciate that tlie public is entitled to full information on a question 
which Involves the surrender to a oonimittee of employees of the right to say 
wiien the corporatloii.'sliall or shall not perform its services to the public. 

The policy of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific has always been one 
of iustice, liberidlty, and even gimeroslty toward their employees. 

This policy, prescribed by bolli Mr. Iliinthigton and Mr. Harriman, aii<l 
thoroughly indorsed by Mr. Lovett, the present executive head of both systems, 
luLs never been violated, as far as I know, and has in numberless conferences 
bemi gratefully recognized liy employees. 

PRAISE FROM TEN ION LEADER. 

Indeed, on August 26 there appeared In one of the San Fi*anclsco afternoon 
jiajiers the following statement, credited to the president of the fetieration, the 
s}K>kesman for the employees: 

“In the past we have had nothing hut tl>e moat friendly relations with the 
Southern Pacific, having always been treated with the utmost consideration.” 
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for boiler makers; Henry Wel)er, for blacksmiths; William Tliorogo<Kl, for 
carmen ; and Joseph O’Dea, for sheet-metal workers, asking for a joint meeting 
on Tuesday, August 1, 1911, for the purpose of discussing proposed change In 
our resi>ectlve a^eements. 

Please be advised that inasmuch as we do not know what your proposed 
changes are we are not in a position to say whether we will be ready to discuss 
it on the date named or not I would suggest tliat you and the other members 
of your committee sepd me copy of your proposed changes for our Information 
so we can bo in iwsiiion to discuss the matter intelligently. 

Yours, truly, < 

J. F. Guaham. 


San* Luis Omsi’o, Cal., June i?7, 1911 . 

Mr. J, F. Graham, 

As8t, (Jencral Managf r, O.-W. R. R. tC- N., 

Wells, Fargo Bldg., Portland, Ong. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with present shop rule.s and regulations I desire 
to give you the required 30 days’ notice that a change in the same is desireil. 

Upon receipt of your reply we will arrange to send you a copy of the pro- 
ix>sed new agreement at least 10 days before date of conference. 

Present shop rules of tlie dilTerent crafts are piactically the same, and we 
therefore request that In order to save time that you meet our conmiittei's 
jointly. 

Waiting an early reply, I am, 

Very resiwctfully. 


John Scott, 

Hccg. kihog Federation, liarrhnan Lines. 


A<ldress, 077 Buchon Street, San Ia'is Obispo, Cau 


Junk 30, 1011. 

Mr, John Scott, 

077 Buchon (san Luis Obispo, Cul. 

Dear Sir; I am in ri'celpt of a letter from you dated June 27 calling atten- 
tion to a change in presetvt shop rules and regulations. 

Please be advised that you are unkqown to us, and inasmuch as we have not 
received a request from our employe(*s on the O.-W. U. U, & N. and Southern 
Pacific lines in Oregon for a change in our existing agiT'ement we will di'fer 
any action on this matter I'xcept (ni re<iuest of our own employees. 

Yours, truly, 

J. F. Graham. 


• I’oktlanp, Oreo., June 28, 1011, 

Mr. J. F. Graham, 

Gcnl. Hupt. M. P. <6 1/,, • # 

Or egon-W ashing ton Railroad it Navigation Fystem. 

Dear Sir: In accordance witli the present shop rules governing blacksmiths, 
apprentices, and helpers, 30 tfhy*}’ writteli notice is required to be given the other 
party when a change is desired. 

I have been instructed by the memb#rs of our organization employed under 
your jurisdiction to notify you that ^ cliange is desireii, and that later a new 
schedule will be submitteil to you in our behalf. * 

As the present shop rules of all shop crafts sjre now* practically identical 
we believe that a conference betwi^en your.self and representatives of the dif- 
ference crafts on the Or(3;on-Wavhlngton Kallroad & Navigation system should 
be held jointly on August 1, 1911. 

I am therefore requested to ask for a jofr>t conforoi*co of all crafts, upon 
behalf of the blacksmiths, apprentices, and heIi>ors. 

Awaiting an early reply, I am, ^ 

Yours, resi>ectfully, 


Giriroe L. Baker, 

!8ecy. Distriet Council No. 12, 
International Brotherhood ‘of Blaeksmiihs and Helpers. 


3727 West Grifwn Avenue, Los Angeijes, Cal. 
38810"— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 10 59 
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^ Junk 29, 1911. 

Mr. Gboboe L. Bakbb, 

S7^ West Qriffln Avenue, Ijos Angeles, €aL 
Dbab Sib : Referrinpr to your letter, under date of June 28, in which you advise 
that In accordance with the present shop rules governing blaclcsmlths, appren- 
tices, and helpers a 80*day notice is required to be given the other party when 
a change is desired, that you have been Instructed by the members of your 
organization to notify us that a change Is desired, and, that later on a now 
schedule will be submltte<i to us on your behalf. ^ 

Please be advised that we have not had any complaint ®r ln‘timatlon from our 
employees on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation nor on Southern 
Pacific lines in Oregon that a change is desired, and until such time as we are 
notified direct by employees of either of the lines mentioned under our juris- 
diction no action will be taken. 

Yours, truly, 


J. F. Gbaham. 


Omaha, Nbbb., June 28, 1911. 


Mr. J. F. Gbaham, 

Assistant Oeneial Mamgcr O.-W. R. R. & N. Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Dkab Sib: In accordance with present shop rules and regulations govern- 
ing machinists and apprentices, 80 days’ written notice are required to be given 
the other party when a change is desired. 

I have been instructed by the members of our organization,* working under 
your jurisdiction, to notify you that a change is desired and that later a new 
schedule will be submitted to you In our belialf. 

As the present shop rules of ail crafts are now nearly identical we believe 
that a conference between yourself and representatives of the different crafts 
sliould be hold jointly. 

I am therefore requested to ask for a joint conference of all crafts on behalf 
of the maclilnlsts, and believe that by such a conference time will be saved you 
as an official of tlie company. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 


Samuel H. Geace, 

Machinists* Representative, District No. 11, 

Room ^03 Dee RuUding, Omaha, Nebr. 


July 3, 1911. 

Mr. Samuel II. Grace, 

Jf03 Bee Bnilding, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dkab Sib : This to acknowledge receipt of your.s of the ?8tli ultimo, and wish 
to advise you that until such time as we are presented with a copy of demands 
it will not l)e possible for us to arrange a meeting. This, inasmuch as we have 
had no complaint nor i-efiuyst from our own employees that would indicate 
that they are dissatisfied with tlu' present agreement 
Yours, truly, 

' . J. F, Gbaham. 


July 29, 191L 

Mr. 0. R. Mebbill, * „ 

Representing O.-IP. R. R. tC- N. Co. Machinists, Albina, Oreg. 

Dear Sib: I will be* very glad to confer with you or a committee of O.-W. R. R. 
& N. machinists on Tue.s<lay; August 1, at 10 o’clock a. m., if they desire a 
conference, relative to any matters which they may doslre to take up with me. 
Please advise me promptly If you desire such a conference. 

Yours, truly, , , *» 

J. F. Gbaham, 
Assistant General Manager. 


July 29, 1911. 


IMr. Cabl F. Wohlfabth, 

Representing 8. P. L. in Oregon, Boiler Mahers, 

East Portland, Oreg. 

Dkab Sib : I will be very glad to confer with you, or a committee of Southern 
Pacific Co. boiler makers on Thursday, August 3, at 10 o’clock a. m., if they 
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dc'.sire a conference, relative to any matters which th»y may <li?sire U> take nn 
witli me. 

Ple^ise advise me promptly if you desire such a conference. 

Yours, truly, 

J. F. Gbaham, 

, Assistant Gcncial Manager. 


I’OUTLAM), ORKO., Auoust J9J1. 

Mr. J. F. OBAHibc, . 

Asaistmt General Ma'iuxger. O.-W. R. R. dc N. Co. 

Dear Sir: As your final dindsion refusinf? to meet a joint committee has been 
given, it will be impossible for a comnilttC‘e of boiler makeis to confer with you 
August 8 at 10 o’clock. 

Yours, truly, 


Carl T. Woulfartii, 
Representing Boiler Makers. 


Mr. J. F. Graham, 

Asaiatant General Manager. 


PouTi.AND, Guk<j., Jnlp .JI, Oil. 


Dp:ar Sir: Yonr.s of the 29th r(H?elved this 11 a. m., and as I am not on that 
committee I handed it to the proper person. 

Thanking you for your courtt'sy. 

Yours, truly, 

Joseph O’Dka. 


July 21), 1911. 

Mr. llENHY Werkb, 

Repi'cscnting O.-TF. R, R. & N. Co. Blacksmiths, 

Alhina, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: T will be glad to coufer with you, or a committee of O.-W. U. li. 
& N. blacksmiths, on Saturday. August 5, at 10 o’clock a. m.. if they dc^sire 
u conference, relative to any matters which they may desire to take up with me. 
Please advise me promptly if you desire such a conferencr. 

Yours, truly, * 


J. F. (lUAJlAM, 
Assislunt General Manager. 


.iTir.v 29, 1911. 

Mr. William Tiioroooow, 

Representing O^AV. R. R. S N. Co. Camion, 

• Umatilla, Oivg. 

Dear Sir: T will he very glad to confer with you, or a committee of O.-W. 
R. R. & N. carmen, on Tuesday, August 8, at Wo’clock a. m., If they desire a 
conference, relative to any imitters which they may cU^ire to take up with ini\ 
Please advise me promptly if yoit desiry sucli a conference. 

Yours, truly, • , • 

J. F. (rKAllA.\J, 

^ • .issistant Geiwral Manager. 


• July 2t>, 1911. 

Mr. Joseph O’Dka, • 

Representing O.AVaR. R. A N. Co, Sheet-Metal Workers, 

• Albina f Or eg. 

Dear Sir: I will he very glad to confer you, a committee on O.-W. 
R. R. & N. sheet-metal workers, on Thursday, August 10, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
if they desire a conference, relative to any matters which they may desire to 
take up with me. * • 

Please advise me promptly if you ilesire such a confeicnce. 

Yours, truly, 

• J. F. Graham, 

Assistant General Manager. 
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* OEAHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

VioLEiscE Record Submitted by Oregoj^-Washinoton IL IL & Navigation Co. 


October 13, 1011 : S. Stonebcrg, a tool dresser at the shops, was assaulted and 
knocked down by strikers on his way home from work. Ex-Blacksmith Davis 
fTullty ; prosecuteil, but no conviction secureii, account perjure<i testimony of 
strlkei*s. < 

October 21, 1011 : Eil. Preston, machinlift, and Frank Arthur, hostler helper, 
were assaulted by strikers. Arthur recelveil bad blow on iiead and was taken 
to the hospital. Preston went back to the shops. No arrest, account unable to 
Identify. 

O. H. Otis, waiter In dining room, was assaulted by strikers and knocked 
through barber-shop window on Bussell Street, receiving a bad cut in the back. 
No arrests, account unable to Identify. 

October 2o, 1911 : J. J. Bllcy and Joe Wilson, lioiler makers, were assaulted 
by strikers, knocked down, and kicked. Chas. Craig arrested and lined $10. 

' W. A. Holt, machinist, w^as assaulted by strikers on Bussell Street, but res- 
cued by A. D. McMlllen. No arrests, account unable to identify. 

November 26, 1911: M. Vollen, roundhouse foreman, was assaulted and 
abused. Could not identify assailants. 

Novemlier 30, 1911 : J. J. James was assaulted by strikers and abused. Ac- 
cused parties acqultteil, court holding evidence insufllcient 

December 2, 1911: Pete Miller and five or six others were assaulted by 
strikers, who Uirew rocks at them. Judge acaultte<l parties arrested. 

Deceml>er 3, 191 1 : Wemme, machinist, was assaulted and hit by strikers on 
his way home from work. Could not identify. 

December 7, 1911 : H. Mulholand was assaulted by strikers after leaving the 
shops for home. Could not identify. 

December 15, 1911: George Thomas, .John Govorko, and George I^oco, Aus- 
trians, were assaulted by strikers, but defendiHl themselves with revolvers; 
also, they were threatemKl and abused. Accused parties were convicted, but 
sentence was suspended by municipal judge. 

Decemlier 9, 1911 : William Perkins and Ed. Taylor, boiler makers, were as- 
saulted and abused severely by strikers. They stateil they would do them 
boillly Injury. Parties arrested were found guilty, Kit ji^dge refused to sentence 
without also sentencing Perkins, hence releaseil. 

January 17, 1912: Paul Baybine was aVrosted for trespassing on company 
property and sentcncefl to 30 days on rock pile. Judge I'azwell set aside this 
judgment and set the ease for trial January 20, when he imposed same 


sentence. 

January 18, 1912: Peter Blazen and Drosit M^ere assaulted and abusetl by 
strikers; Drosit hit over left temple by stone. Blazen and Drosit arrestiMl, 

tried, and acquitted. „ ^ ^ , 

January 26, 1912: Charles Oppel, George E. Oppel, and Maunlce Oppel were 
attacked and stoned; also abu.'^ed, in going to and from work, by strikers. 
Could not identify assailants. 

February 2, 1912 : Carl Friehof w'as aski^l ,to be searched by strikers for con- 
cealed w^eapons. (k)uld not identify assailants. ■ ^ , 

February 11, 1912 : Oliver Olsen, car inspector, assaulted severely by strikers. 
Guilty party released on perjureil alibi. , , , . „ , i 

February 13, 1912: George J. Smale abus-d severely by strikers numberless 

times. Could not identify. , , . , ^ .i 

February 19, 1912: Christ T. George was assaulted and abuseil by strikers 
from Albina all the way to tertnlnal yards. Could not identify assailants. 

February 21, 1912: Leir Gustafson, G. Gustafson, and John Aune were at- 
tacked by strikers, who followiHl them, throwing rocks. Cases not proseemt^ 
on advice of attorneys, account of, our men carrying clubs. , „ . 

February 23, 1912: David Gustafson, G. Gustafson, Jolm Aune, and I rank 
Bowman and J. J. James were assaulted by strikers. Cases not prosecuteil on 
advice of attorneys, account our men carrying clubs. 
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QRAHAM EXHIBIT NO. 3. • 

Stufem^t of number employed and rales of pay per hour of all shopmen, O.^W. R. R. dc 
N, system, at dale periods shown. 


Oomi>atioa. • 

Ocf. 1, 1909and 
1910. 

Oct. 1, 1911. 

Oct. 1, 1913. 

Mur. 1, 191.5. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

Ijer. 

Rate. 

J^fHchiuist 

WS 

13S 

1 

2 

1 

$a38i 

.42 

.32i 

>90.00 

.26 

148 

$0.42 

210 

$0.42 

130 

$0.44 

Do 

Do 







Do 







Machinist heii>er, special 

1 

.26 

3 

1 

4 

107 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

1 

1 

4 

56 

2 

1 

6 

.5 

9 

13 

7 

10 

1 

12 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.20 

.25 

.221 

.20 

;1? 

.46 

.44 

Do .......I 

Do 

1 

TO 

.24 

.n 



Do 

81 

.23 

Do 

Macliinist approntice 

2 

-t 

8 

1 

S 

4 

10 

. 2ii 
.224 
.20 
.171 
.IT 
.121 
. 10' 

3 
.5 

4 
9 
3 

1 

6 

.2.5 

.224 

.20 

.174 

.15 

.124 

.10 



Do 

1 

.20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8 

8 

.32 

. 15 

.124 

.10 

Do 

Do 

Blacksmith 

Do 



2 

16 

.44 

.42 

3 

13 

1 

.44 

.42 

.40 

Do 



Do 



2 

.40 

Do ! 

n 

.39i 

.3.S.1 



Do ! 





6 

.39 

Do 1 


2 

'‘V374' 
.3.54 : 

9 


Do 


1 ' ’ * 

.35 

3 

.36 

Do 

1 2 

1 

.3.5 

.31?, 

Do 1 





Do 1 






1 

.34 

Do 



3 

.33 


.'33 

Do 

1 

.324 

.;{2 

3 

..324 

Do 





Do 

3 

1 

.314 

.30 

2 

1 

.314 

.30 



Do 





Do • 

........ 

.29 



Do 

• j 

1 

.28 

.27 

1 j 

“.28 

Do 

2 

1 

‘1 

P‘27 

.26 

.21 

1 

Do 




Do 







1 





Occtipation. 

Oct. 1 

,1909. j 

Oct. 1,1911. j 

Oct. 1,1913. 

^^ar. 1, 1915. 

' Num- 
ber. 

1 Rate, j 

Nuin- 
! ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate, 

Flue welder 


1 ! 1 




1 

1 

$0.34 

,:iO 

.20 

Do 

1 

40. 30 

i ! 

• 

$0. :{0 

1 

$0.30 

Fine-welder helper , 

Flue setter 

• 2 

1 

.29 

! .274 




Netting fitter 

1 1 

.274 

1 

1 

Punch and shears 

1 1 

1 j .28 

Do 

1 

••2? 

2 

2 

. 27 
.32 
.30 
.27 

.• 

1 1 

.27 

Front end and air-pressure insi>ector. 

' 1 

Do 



2 

•2 

.30 

.27 

1 

1 

1 

.30 

.27 

.26 

.22 

Do 

^.1 

.•27 

Do 

Flue cleaner 

1 


1 

.22 

1 

1 

.22 

.20 

Do f.... 



Turret lathe onorator 





3 

.38 

Do 1 1 


V 1 

i» 

.36 

.33 

2 

• 

.36 

Do 



2 

.33 

Do 

j 

.324 

.30 



Do 







Steel tire lathe man 

1 

.30 

1 

.30,, 

1 • 1 

.30 

Do 

1 

.‘27 




1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

. 27 

’.h 

.27 

.26 

.25 

.23 

1 

2 

1 

.27 

.30 

.27 

.26 

.25 

A xlft lathe man ' 1 




Drill pressman 

1 

6 

1 

.27 

.26 

.25 

1 

2 

7 

.27 

.26 

.25 

Do 


Do 


> Per mouth. 
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GRAHAM EXHIBIT NO. S—Oontinued. 

Staiemmi of nutiiher tia^loyed mid rates of pay per koitr of all shipment 0,‘W. R. R. de 
N, system, at date periods shotcn — Ooutiuuea. 


Occupation. 


Tool-room helper 

Transter table operator. . 

Machine oiler 

Nut tapper 

Tool dresser 

Do 

Do 

Tool-dresser helper 

Steam-pipe man 

Do 

Stationary engineer 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Oct. 1, 1909. 


Niun 

her. 


Rale. 


.23 

.21 


1 I .27i 
1 I'SO.OO 


Do 

Do 

Stationary fireman.. 
Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


. 1 ., 


Brass fini^er and locksmith | 

Do ' 

Do I 1 

Brass finisher and locksmith heljw. . j 

SJtop switch engineer ! 

Forcing machine operator y 

Bolt cutter 

Do 2 

Ilamraerboy 1 

Tank and tanksraith 

Do I 

Do 2 

Do 

Tank and tanksmith hel|>er 

Electrician 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


.25 


.22 

.20 

70.00 

05.00 


Oct. itwil. 


Num- 

bei‘. 


Rate. 


10.23 


.28 

.21 


1 1 .30 
I ! .275 
1 if^O.OO 


.22 

.20 

70.00 


.22 

.125 


.2-1 

.23 

in25.00 


1 >76,00 

2 ! .315 


422 

.125 


1 i .27 

3 I .25 

8 I .24 

10 I .23 

1 ,'125.00 


:;! M 


Do 

Electrician holj)er . , . 
Coal-crane engineer. 

Do 

Do 

Tinner. 


Do.. 


Do 

Tinner helper 

Tinner apprentice. . 


Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 


.32 
i 

.225 


Babbitt man I 

Steam 11 tier i 1 

Pipe fitter ' 


Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Pipe-fitter helper, special.. 

Pipe-fitter beliHT<^, 

Do 

Jacket fitter 

Jacket-fitter helper 

C/Op^rsmith 


Oct. 1, 1913. 


Num- 

bcf, 


^tate. 


$0.23 

.23 


.42 

".n 


1 >80.00 
1 i*75.00 
1 1 ‘>2.50 


^ ! . 




.32 

.23 


.125 

.10 


.35 

.a5 


.30 

.28 


.23 

.32 


>2.50 

.2.5 

.22 

.20 


.42 


.‘20 

75.00 

.315 


.22 

.12^ 

.:i0' 


.24 

.23 

125.00 

100.00 
.40 
.37 
.35 


.‘2.5 
1> 75. 00 


.40 

.35 


.10 

.25 

.35 

.35 

.32 


.26 

.24 

.23 


Mar. 1, 1915. 


Num- 

ber, 


Rate. 


Sa23 

.23 


>80.00 


«2.60 


170.00 


.22 

.20 

.44 


.20 

>75.00 

.31J 


.24 


.125 

.30 


>125.00 

> 100.00 


.37 

.35 

.32 

.30 

.‘25 

>75.00 

>70.00 

.40 

.35 

.33 


.15 


.35 

.32 


.26 


.42 


■> Per month. 


1 Per day. 
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OBAHAM SZKIBIT KO. 3~~Cont^uod. 

Statement of numUer employedund rates of pay per hour of all shopmen, O.-W. R. R. <1* 
N. system, at date peiiods «^own-— Coutinuea. 


Occupation.^ 

•Oct. 1 , liK) 9 . 

Oct. 1 

1911. 

Oct. 1 

1913. 

Mar. t, 191-5. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber, 

Rate. 

Num- 

l)er. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber. 

Hale. 

Enp;hie inspector 



3 

$0, 27J 

8 

$0.27J 

3 

10. 27^ 



4 

$0.27 

5 

.27' 

8 

.27' 

6 

. 27 ' 

Boiler washer 

8 

.26 

12 

.26 

13 

.20 

8 

.26 

Boiler-washer lielper 



2 

.20 

4 

.20 

2 

.20 

Do 






1 

i 1.75 

Carpenter 



22 

.34 

31 

.34 

29 

31 

Do 

18 

.32 


1 

32 

1 

..32 

Do 

3 

.30 

2 

.30 

17 

30 

)2 

30 

Do 

12 

.27J 

16 

.27i 

38 

;27i 

27 

.27i 

Do 

4 

.27 

3 

.27 

5 

.27 

44 

.27 

Do 



38 

.26 

41 

.26 



Do 

46 

-2.5 

1 

.25 




Car repairer: 









Pas.<}enfTer 



10 

.26 

17 

.26 

12 

.241 

Do 

6 

.25 






Do 

2 ^ 

.22 







Freight 







73 


Do 

3 


34 

.25 

87 

.25 

1>0 

41 


76 

.24 

125 

.24 

32 

.21 

Do 

13 

.23 

1 

.23 



9 

.23 

Do 

1 

. 22^1 


2 

' . 22 i 



Do 

11 

. 22 * 

14 

.22 

25 

, 22 ' 

7 

.22 

Do 

6 

.214 


6 

.24 

Do 

10 

. 21 * 



6 

,21 


Do 



• 


1 

.20 



Car -repairer helper 







8 

.214 

Do 


t 


5 

.20 

3 

.20 

Car oiler 

1 

.24 






Do 



i 

.25 





Car instxwtors 


;■ 

2 _ 

*8.5 00 

2 

* 85 00 


* 86.00 

Do 


... 


= 80.00 

6 

= KO.OO 

6 

* 80.00 

Do 





1 1 

.30 

1 

.30 

Do 




5 

.28 

41 

28 

Do • 




i 



2 

.27^ 

Do 



44 

.26 ■ 

61 

.26 


Do 

41 

• .2S 


1 

.25 

Do 

:i 

.21 



..... 



Air-brake in, sped or 



i 

.29 

2 

.'29 

2 

.20 

Do : 

1 

.28 






Do 






2 

. 2 .>i 

Do 



2 

.25 

2 

,25 


Do 

2 1 

.24 




1 

1 

Millwright » 



1 

.42 

1 

.42 

i 

.42 

Do , 

1 1 

.34 





MUl hand 



2 

.29 

9 

.20 

8 

.20 

Do 

2 . 

.28 







Do 



'4 

• .26 

3 

.26 

1 

.26 

Do 

5 

.25 






Mill laborer 

4 ! 

.20 

4 

.20 

8 

.20 

5 

. 21 ) 

Pattern maker 

t ! 


1 

.42 

1 

.42 

1 

nio.fxi 

I)o • . . 


• • 

4 

.34 

3 

.34 

3 

.'M 

Do 

• 4 ; 

.32 






Pattern-maker helper 


.23 

i 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

. 2:1 

Uplioisterer 

1 

0.39 

1 

.39 

1 

.30 

1 

*05.00 

Do 

2 « 

.30 

2 

.30 

2 

.30 

2 

.30 

Upholsterer lielper 

‘ 1 i 

.20 

1 

.20 

1 

.20 


.20 

Painter 

) 


6 

.34 

* 6 

.84 


.81 

Do 

7 . 

.32 

1 

.32 

• 1 

.32 

1 

.32 

Do 



1 




0 

.31 

Do A 


5 

.30 

10 

.30 



Do 

, 





8 


Do 

1 


•27J 

11 




Do 

8 

.27 

• 1 

.27 




Do 



• 

I **' 1 

f 


3 

.20 

Do 

6 

. 25 

7 

.25 

10 

.25 

4 

.25 

Do 

2 

.24 

3 

.24 

6 

.24 



Do 





4 


2 

.20 

Painter helpers 

2 

,24 

1 

.24 




Do 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 



Do 

4 I 

.ao 

4 

.20 

7 

.20 

i 8 

.20 


1 Per day, • * Per mont h. 
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OBAIXAM EXHIBIT NO. 8— Continued. 


Stateniail of number employed and rates of pay per hour of all shopmen^ O.-IT. R. Ji. dr 
N. system t at date periods shown — Continuea. 



Oct. 1,1909. 

Oct. 1,1911. 

Oct. 1, 1913. 

Oct. 1,1915. 

Oc'cupation. 

Num- 

ber. 

Kate. 

Num. 

ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 

ber.#: 

Rote. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Painter apprenlicHi 







1 

to. 10 

Car cleans 







5 

160.00 

Do 

1 

t0.22J 






Do 




7 

*0.22 

5 

.22 

Do 

27 

.20 

48 

SO. 20 

73 

.20 

42 

.20 

Do 

8 

*1.76 

Do 






3 

> 1.50 

Watchman, shon 

5 

2 2.00 

5 

*2.00 

8 

>2.00 

9 

*2.00 

Do.......... 


1 

.20 

1 

.20 

i 

Laborer, shoi> 

5 

.22.1 



Do...... 

1(52 

.20" 

183 

.20 

233 

.20 

66 

.20 

Do 

9 

>2.00 

Do 



39 

*1.75 

28 

*1.75 









‘ Ter mouth. * J’er day. 


GRAHAM EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Statement of clerks ami salaries paid, Albina shops, April, 1915: 


1 chief clerk $IG5 

1 assistant chief — 11 o 

1 jifcountant __ _ _ - 110 

1 clerk 70 

3 clerks 65 

1 clerk . m 

1 M. ri. R Clerk _ _ _ 100 

1 mes.senger .. 40 

1 timekeeper 100 

1 M. M. clerk and operator 100 

4 clerks and stenographers 85 j 

1 clerk 80 1 

2 clerk.s 75 

1 messenger 30 

1 chief drnftsnum 140 

2 draftsmen 75 

1 draftsmrni 70 


FULLER EXHIBIT. 


Di.s'ntu’T lyoiKiK N,o. 11, I. A. OF M., 

Omaha, June SO, 1011. 

3>Ir. C. E. Fuller, , , 

Gen, Mgr, V. P, R. R., Omaha. 

De.\r Sir: In accordance with pn^ent shop rul(‘S and rcLmlations, governing 
machinists and apprentices, 30 days’ written notice a^e rotiuireil to be given the 
other pai’ty when a change Is desired. 

I have been instructed by the member* of our organization working under 
your juristlictlon, to notify you that a change is de.sired, and that later a new 
schedule \;lll be submitted to you in our behalf. 

As the present sliop lules of all crafts are now nearly Identical, we believe 
that a conference betwwn youi*self and representatives of tlie different crafts 
should be held jointly. , • * 

I am therefore reque.sted to ask for a joint conference of all crafts, on behalf 
of the machinists, and believe that* by such a conference, time will be saved 
you as an ofliclal of the company. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours, ‘rV'.si>ectfully, Samuex H. Grace, 

MavhinlstH^ Representative, Di^ttrict No, 11, 

Room IfOS Pee Building, Omaha, Ncbr. 
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Omaha, July 20, 1011. 

Mr. Samuel li. Oe-vce, 

liOJ Bee Building, Omnlia, Nehr, 

Dear Sir: Your favor of June 80 received, and in reply would advise that If 
a committee of inaddnlsts desire to meet me to discuss the macliiiilsts’ working 
rules 1 will be very glad to arnange for a meeting with such coinndtttH^ as in 
Uie past, but can not acccxle to the request to meet with other crafts ai the same 
time. . 

Yours, trul^, (\ ]<:. Fut.lkk, 

AsHiitant (Icncrul Manaifrr. 

(Vqiy to Mr. Mohler. 


.Joint 1 'koi'i:ctivh Hoard, 

OnialKi, July l:i, 10 IL 

Mr. G. E. FirLLER, 

Aftfft, Ocn. Mgr. U. 1\ R. R., Omaha, XtJjr. 

Dear Sm: In accordant with present shop rules aial rognlalioiis, gi^verning 
the IJrotherhood Itjillway Carmen 80 days’ written notice is r«'quinHl to be given 
the other party when a change is desired. 

I have been instructed by the members of our organization working under 
your jurisdiction, to notify you that a change Is desired, and that later a new 
schetlule will be submltte<l in our behalf. 

As the pre.seut shop rules of all crjifts are now nearly identical, we believe 
that a conference between yourself and representatives of the dilferent crafts 
should l>e held jointly. 

I am therefore nniuested to ask for a joint conference of all crafts, on behalf 
of the brotherhood Railway (’arinen, and believe tluxt l>y such a conference 
time will be save<i you as an otlicial of the compan 3 \ 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, 

Yours, respectfuly, L. I. ^PrcKEK, 

S evn lory -Tri a .sun r. 

221 OHKsr.vrT SruKET, Nonrji Pr.A'i iE. 


Omaha, July 20, 1011. 

Mr, Ij. I. Tucker, • • 

221 Chestnut kytrcct, North Platte, Ncbr, 

» 

Dear Sir: Y’our favor of July 18 received, and In reply would julvisi* that if a 
comndttee of carmen desire to meet me to discuss the carmen’s working rules, I 
will be very glad to arrange for a meeting with such committee .as in tlie i»ast, but 
can not accetle to the nHjuest to mei't with other crafts at the same time. 

Yours, truly, 

* (\ K. Fri.i.EU, 

* Assistant (lencral Manager. 

Copy to >ir. Mohler. 

• • 

( JH vennj:, Tl'vo., Junr 2<>, tOll. 

Mr. Fueler, • ^ 

General ^uyerlntcndeht Jil. P. <€ *li.,* Fatoa Paeijic t^ysti ni. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the iwesont shop rules governing blacksmiths, 
apprentlctvs, and helpers 30 days’ writtc^i rmtice is required to be givtm tlie other 
party when a change Is tk'sinHl. 

I have been instructed by the members of our organli^ation euiploydd under 
yonr jurisdiction to notify you that a change is^esired, and that later a new 
schedule will be submittal to you in our behalf. 

As the present shop rules of all shop crafts are now practically identical, we 
l)elleve that a conference belw(H*ii yourwdf and reitrcsentatives of the different 
crafts on the Union Paclfle system should be iit^ld jointly. 

I am therefore requested to ask for a joint conference of all <'rafts uixm be- 
half of the blacksmiths, ap!)re]itlces, and helpers. 

Awaiting an ejirly rei^ly, 1 am, 

Yours, respcxjtfuly, Geo. L. P>akkr, 

i^ren tary District Council No. 12. 
JntcrnaHonal Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Hclin‘rs. 
8727 North (ikhtn Avenetk, Ia>s An(;ele.s, Cal. 
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Omaha, July VJ, 1911, 

ISlr. Gkorge L. Baker, 

5757 North Griffin Avenue, Los Angeles, GaL 
Dkar Sib : Yonr letter wilder date of the 28th received, and in reply beg to ad- 
vine that it has always been the policy of this compiiny to deal directly with its 
own employees, and we can not see our way clekr to deviate from this practice. 
If any classes of our employees desire a change In their present working rules 
and schedules, they fully understand that upon their direct request they vvill be 
giAeu a hearing and full consideration. 

Yours, truly, ' 0. B. Fuller, 

AHsisiant General Manager. 

Copy to Mr. IMohler. 


San Luis Obispo, June 37, 1911. 

iMr. (". E. Fuller, 

AssUtant General Manager, 

Union Paoific Railroad, Omaha, Ncbr. 

Dear Sir: In acoordsnice with lu-esent shop rules and regulations, I desire to 
give you the required 30 days’ notice Uiat a change in the same is desired. 

Ul)on receipt of j’our reply we will arrange to send you a copy of the proposed 
new agreement at lea.st 10 days befoi*e the date of conference. 

Present shop rules of the different crafts are practically the same, and we 
therefore request that in order to save time, that you meet our committee jointly. 
Awaiting an early reply, I am, 

Very respectfully, 

(SEAL.] John SooTT, 

HcereUiry i^hop Federation, liarritnan Lines. 

Address 977 Buciion Street, SAN liUis Obispo, Cal. 


Omaha, July 29, 1911. 


Mr. .louN Scott, 

577 Buc/ion street, San Luis Obispo, Gal. 

Dear Sir : Tour letter under date of 27th reoeivqd» and in rei)ly beg to advise 
that it has always been the policy of this company to dCal direclly with Its own 
employees, and we can not s(‘e our way cV'ar to deviate from tlds practice. If 
anv classes of our employee's desire a change In tlieir prewnt working rules 
and scliedules they fully understand that upon their direct ri'^piest they will be 
given a hearing and full considenitlon. 

Yours, truly, 

C. E. F(Jj.t.kr, 

Assistant' General Manager. 


Oopy to Mr. Mohler. 


District LmKiE, No. 11, T. A. of Id., 

» Omaha, July 19, 1911. 

Mi-. i\ E. Fuller, 

Assistant General Manager, U. P. R. R., Omaha, Nebr. 

De\r Sir: Tncloswl fimi copy of the ne*vV schedule snbmittixl for consideration 
ill behalf of the machinists of the Union Pacific Do. 

This .sumo schedulq will be submitted to all of the allied lines of the so- 
called Harriraan system In behalf of the machinists employed by them, and 
practically the .same sclnslule outside of rule 4 (Definition of work) by all other 
shop crafts. 

In view of the almve, we therefc^e trust that you can see your way clear to 
grant us all at tills tiiik* a joint Vonference, and that by .so doing It will give 
l><dtej' satisfaction to all cHmceriied and also be a saving of time and expense 
to all partiqSj, 

Awaiting your ri'idy, T remain, 

Voui's, respectfully, 

Samuet. H. Grace, 

Machinist Repre^smtative, District IL 
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(Schedule requested by fe<leratIoii nuahiiiists. ) 

Hulks and Regulations Governing Shop KiVu>j.oYjiEs of the IIarriman Links. 

WORKDAY, 

Rule 1. The standard working time shall be 8 hours per day and 6 days per 
week. The working hours shall be from 8 a. m. to 12 noon ; from 1 p. in. to 
5 p. m. Night for^s on a corresponding basis. Night men shall be allowed 
9 hours’ pay foi*8 hours’ work. There shall be no lap shift worked. Working 
hours shall be bullerineil. Where continuous service is neiTissiiry three shifts 
maj be worked as f’ollow.s: 8 a. m. to 4 p. ni. ; 4 p. m. to 12 midnight; 12 mid- 
night to 8 a. m.*; 20 minutes to be allowetl each shift for lunch, with pay. All 
employees will be allowed one hour, with pay, at the close of the week irre- 
siiective of the number of hours worked. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 

Rule 2. When any reduction of exiKnises is to he made, employ e<*s sliall tirst 
have the privilege of a 00-day leave of absence. If any further reduction is 
necessary, the last man liireil within the jurisiiiction where the reduction is to 
be uMde, shall be given a 90-day leave of absence, or until such time as forces 
are to be increased, when the last man given leave of ab.smice shall he the first 
man put back to w'ork. Men granted leave of al).sence .shall be furnlslnxl with 
transportation over tlie Harriinan limvs. Committee shall be notified by fore- 
man tliat the services of employo(‘S are again r<‘<pilrtHl and employees on leave 
of absence shall be given 10 days to return to work. 

OVERTIME. 

Rule 8. All time w’orkeil other than bulletined liours sliall be considered over- 
time. Overtime shall bo paid for at the rate of time and one-half up to mid- 
night. After midnight double time .shall be paid until relieved. No employee 
shall w'ork long<*r than 1 hour without being alUnviTl time for meals. Em- 
ployees required to work after bulletined hours sliall be paid 4 hours for 2 hours 
and 40 minutes’ service or fraction thereof, if worked before midnight. If after 
midnight, they shall betpaiiT 4 hours for 2 hours or fraction thertaif. Sundays 
and all holidays designated hy the Sjate or Nation shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half. Holidays falling on Sundays and another day observed by 
the State or Nation, this day shall be considered a holiday anil paid for afi 
such. No cni])loyees shall be nspilred to work overtime more than two nights 
l>er week, or tw'o consecutive Sundays. AVheii overtime is required, it shall he 
dlstributiHl. Phnployei's shall not be laid olf from regular w’orklng houi’s to 
('qualize overliine \Vorked. Overtime shall be conlined to emergcucy cases. 
Men transferred from oAe shift to another sliall lie jiaid overtime for tiie first 
night or day, as the case may be. Einployo<‘s when sent out on the roaii from 
their home station shall receive continuous timftJfrnm the time called until the 
time they return, as follows: Overtime rates for all overtime hours, wliether 
w'nlting, traveling, or working, artd stniight time for what are straight-time 
hours at the home station, Vl^ether w^dtlng, traveling, or w'orking, w'lth an al- 
lowance of $1.50 per day for exiicnscs, provided that when aw'ay for a period 
of 36 hours, and have been given tiimtfor sleep ami i-est, that the regular rule 
for time and overtime .shall npply^tlieroafter. Exfxmse money to he paid on 
the following pay day, excejit In the casi* of (‘inployee lea^viiig the .servft.*e of the 
company, he shall be paid at the time of leaving^'^oiw ice. 

• l)FJ*’TMTION OF WORK. 

Rule 4. None but machinists and macliinifil,s’ apjirentices shall bi* uIIowthI to 
do machinists’ work. Machinists’ work shall consist of ereining and dis- 
mantling locomotives (engines — steam, gasoline, electriiTil, and tuihlne), build- 
ing and repairing of all machinery and finished tools, and the oiM-ation of all 
machines used In such work, except nut tapper.s, bolt cutters, and drill presses 
(except where drill pi*esseM are iMpiippcal with a facing head and turning head 
or boring bar). 

Men in direct charge of machinists’ work sliall themselves be macliinists. 
Men not having the title of foremen, with pay accordingly, shall not direct 
macliinists nor assume tlie responsibility of machinists’ work. 
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COMPETENCT. 


Rule 5. Competency of the employees entering tlie service shall Iw determined 
within 30 days. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Rule 0. Employees shall not be requested to undergo any form of physical 
examination or make out any form of pei*sonal record. ,, 


SAFEC.tTARDINCJ EMPLOYFJ.S. 


Rule 7. Men shall not be requlreil to work on engines outside of shop In bad 
'weather. This not to apply to work in engine cabs. Before work on engines 
undergoing repairs In shops and roundhouses Is distributed, It shall be cleaned. 
Roundhouses shall be pii3<d or otherwise arrange<l so that when the engines are 
being blown down the steam will be carrio<l from the roundhouse and the 
danger eliminahd. This work to be completed within 90 days after the signing 
of this agi*eemeut. 

APPRENTICES. 

Rule 8. Tliere may he 1 apprentice to every 5 mechanics in the shop. ^ No 
apprentice shall he allowed to serve his apprenticeship where there arc' not 
proper facilities for learning tlie trade. Ai)prentlccs must know the first four 
rules of arithemic, and he able to read ami write the English language. If 
within 0 months an apprentic'e shows no aptitude to learn the trade, he shall be 
transferr«^l or releastnl from tbe service. Shop foreman and shop committee 
shall be the Judge's in the case. Apprentices shall be subject to same regula- 
tions as mechanics unless otherwise stated In this agrcM^ment. Apprentices 
shall not be i)ermitted to work nights and overtime; neither shall they be sent 
out on the road. When force of ine<*hanios are re<luced the number of appren- 
tices shall be reduced to maintain ratio (except apprentices employed previous 
to this agreement), seniority to govern In their rcMluctlon and reemployment 
At the expiration of tlieir apprenticeship, if retainer! in the service of the com- 
pany, they shall re<*c{ve the rate of pay paid mechanics at that point. Ap- 
prentices when Indentured must be between 10 and 21 years of age, and must 
serve 4 years, consisting of 280 days per year. Apprentices shall serve 8 years 
on machines and special work and not more than 4 monrbs on any one machine 
or special work and 1 year on general wofk. The financial secretary or shop 
committee shall be furnished with a list contjiining the datc^ of employment of 
all machinists aial apprentices every 3 months. 

msciiARca: and suspension. 


Rule 9. No employt^ shall be dis<*bargeil or susix'udiHl without a Just and 
sulliclent cause. If after due Investigation, it is found tluit an employee has 
been unjustly discharge<l or su,«i;K?nde<i, be shall be reinstated with full pay for 
all time lost, Investigation to take place within five days after date of his sus- 
|)€nsIon or dismissal. Before discharge or suspension takes place foreman shall 
notify employee and committee. In case* of any doubt, employee shall be left 
at work pending Investigation. 

c 

ADJt'STMFNT OF (UlEWAXCES. 

Rule 10. It is unders;.(KKl In (be adjustment of grievances the officials of the 
company will receive a duly aufiiorlzed committee to act In the promises at any 
time. Grievances shall be first subralthKl to shop forecnan, and In tbe event 
of his decision being unsatisfac'tory an appeal n^ay be taken by the committee 
and their duly nuthorize^l represei^tfitives to the higher officials. The company 
will not in any way discriminate against employees who are culled upon at any 
time to serve on any committee or to act In the adjustment of grievances, and 
shall grant Kfj ve of absence and free transportation to those delegated to go 
before the management in the adjustment of grievances. Transportation shall 
be grantefl to employe«*s representing their organization to all conventions 
or meetings. * 
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SANITATION. 

Rule 11, Special efforts shall be made to furnish good ice water for drinking 
purposes, and all pits and floors in shops and roundhouses shall be maintiilned 
in a dry, cle^in, sanitary, and safe condition, Proiier toilets shall be provided 
at all points, Inclosed from public view, the doors of which shall be kept 
closed. Also a suitable place for washing purposes. 

TIME CHECKS. 

Rule 12. r.inpioyee*s leaving the service of the company shall be furuishe<l 
with a time check covering all time due within 24 hours at all division points 
where time checks are Issued, and 48 hours at all other points. When em- 
ployees are being paid it shall be during working hours, night excepted. 

BEMEF SKimCE. 

Rule 13. When an employee at any of the outlying points requests leave of 
abstmee and transportation, same shall l>e gi*ante<l. Employe<=‘s shall give 10 
days’ notice to prop<»r ofllcer of the company. Ref ore the expiration of notice 
another employee shall ho sent to relieve ai>pllcant. 

TUANSroUTATION. 

Rule 14. Employees and dependent members of their families and employees* 
r(*presentatlves of the mechanical tlepartm<*nts shall enjoy the same privileges 
in regard to free transportation as tliat now granted employees and their rep- 
resentatives of the oiwratlng department. 


ASSOCIATES, 

Rule 35, Employes now and hereafter employisl aiid not members of the 
association represented as the swoml party in this agreement shall have 30 
days In which to obtain membership. 

PROMOTION, 

Rule Id. When vacancies occur in ffh<»p forc*maiiships the <‘onipan.v shall con- 
sid<T mechanh^s of the craft in the shop whore vacancy occurs for i>romotlon 
to foremaiiship, seniority to govern. 

SCECT AL CON SIUFJIATIOX. 

Rule 17. Employee's who by long and faithful service for the company have 
become unable to handle the heavy w'ork to an advantage will be given prefer- 
em^e of such light work as they may be able toiiandle without any reduction 
in their rate and without anj' discrimination. 

*ITQSriTAE J»ErARTMENT. 

Rule 18. Employees injured or hcco^nlng sick while In the service shall, if 
necessary, be sent to hospital for treatment, such treatment to be given free 
of charge as long as the patient and members of his ^organization fhink he 
requires it. Hospital department shall furnish gnancial statement of receipts 
and expenditures to be eiven employees at least once a year. Employees shall 
bo given equal membersnip on tlve board of directors of the hospital department. 

WAGES. 

Rule 19. All work i>erformed shall be paid for by the hour. mechanics, 
apprentices, semiskilled men, and helpers shall be granted n 7-cent flat increase 
I)er hour. No employee shall be employed for less than the establishetl mini- 
mum rate of pay paid at that point. No employ^ shall work by piece, premium, 
or bonus system. Where same is now In existence it shall be <llscontinued 
upon the signing of this agreement. 
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< CHANOS OV EX7LKS. 

Kale 20. These rules and regulations with rates of pay shall supersede all 
others, and shall take effect when signed by contracting parties and remain 
In effect until change by either party giving 80 days’ notice in writing to the 
other party, during which time a conference shfll take placa A copy of these 
rules and regulations sliall be posted on bulletin boards in shop and round- 
houses and shall remain In force until superseded by another agreement. 


INTEENATIO?fAL BOlLEU MAKEBS, IBON-SHIP BUnj)ERS, AND HKLPKBS. 

Nobth Platte, July 28, 19 IL 

Mr. C. E. Fuller, 

Superintendent Motive Potoerand 

Machine of Union Pacific Railway^ Omaha, Rehr. 

Dear Stb: Please Inclosed find copy of “Definition of Boiler MakOT Work” 
that the boiler makers are asking for on the Union Pacific, which will come 
up for your approval. 

Their agreement is the same as the machinists’, which was presented some 
time ago. 

Respectfully, yours, 

J. C. Cabeoll, 

Seereiary. 

Edwabd Weeks, 

John Seth. 

(Schedule requested by federation boiler makers.) 

DEFINITION OF BOILER MAKERS’ WORK. 

Rule 4, section 1. All such work as laying out, marking off, shearing, punch- 
ing and rolling. Hanging and cutting apart, fitting up, and riveting of all steel 
tank frames, angle iron, I beams, and channel iron, and all street car work made 
from No. 10 gauge iron and steel and up. 

Sec. 2. All patching, riveting, shipping and calking^ inspecting and testing 
of all steam, oil, water, gas, and alr-tlgl^|: work; all forms of stay-bolt work 
and tube work front and back end. 

Sec. 8. All steel cab work, running boards, front end, grates and ash pans. 

Sec. 4. Boiler makers will hold all liandle tools and bars. Shall handle all 
new appliances in regard to gas machines and all gas welding machines, elec- 
tric machines and all electric welding machines; boiler makers shall handle 
and operate all air hammers and motors, all pneumatic ‘tubes and hydraulic 
riveting machines, and l>e furnislied sufllclcnt help tO do same. When boiler 
makers are using pneumatic hammers, driving rivets f inch or over, or when 
using any long-stroke pneuirlaric hammer on any class of work they will be 
given an advanced apprentice or another boiler maker to assist them. 

,Sec. 5. Boiler makers shall not be^reoull’ed to enter boilers to perform any 
work until after steam has been blown off, brlrk ’^arches removed, and boiler 
reasonably cool. Water tanks and oil tanks must first be properly cleaned out 
before boiler makers are requested to wdrk in 

Sec. 6. When Imiler makers are required to till places of layer-outs, in- 
spectors,* flanges, or fittera up, for six days or less, their wages shall not be 
ehangeci; if required to fill a|ore8aid vacancies for a term of days exceiMling 
six in number, they shall receive the prevailing rate of pay for such occupa- 
tion for full time worked. 

j^PPRENTICES. 

e • 

Rule 8, sec. 2. There will be two classes of apprentice.s-~the regular apprentice 
and the hel^r apprenticre. Fifty iier cent of the apprentices may be selected 
from the ranks of the helpers. Regular apprentices must be within 16 and 21 
years of age and shall serve 4 years of not less than 280 days per year. No 
apprentice shall be kept on one class of work more than 6 months. 

Regular apprentices : Seventeen cents per hour for the first year ; 101 cents 
per hour for the flr.st half of second year ; 22 cents per hour for the second half 
of second year ; 24} cents per hour for the first half of third year ; 27 cents per 
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hotjr for the second half of third year; 20i cents per hour for the first half of 
fourth year ; 82 cents iM.*r hour for the last half of fourth year. 

Rule 8, sec. 8. Helper apprentices shall be selected from the force of helpers 
who have been in the service two years or more, seniority to prevail ; the age 
to be between 21 and 25 years. Helpers* apprentices must serve 3 years of not 
less than 280 days per year, th^lr rate to be as follows; * 

Helpers’ apprentices: Holpiu’s* apprentices shall not be reiluced in wages upon 
serving time of apprenticeship, and shall receive 2i cents increase every six 
mojitlis. • 

Sec. 4. Helpeit; anj,l laborers shall not be advancerl to llie detriment of boiler 
makers or apprentices except as dotlned in rule 8, 


COMERFORD EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Unitkd Sta i es vSeVATK, 

Mr. W. W, Oarnkb, 

President liroikerhaod Railroad Clerks, Lodffc 1^1, 

Ijamrcncc House, Jackson, Miss. 

My Dkar Sijj: I have your letter of August 24, which reads as follows: 

“ You will recall that during the ycnir 11)12 a conJerence was held in the oflice 
of Gov. Noel, looking to a settlement between the strlkeis Jind the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., at which were pnvseut the governor, the mayor of Jackson, 
yourself, Mr. Markham, and other Illinois Central ofticials. 

“Now, what I want to ask of you is that you give me a letter with ref^'i-euce 
to this conference, giving an idea of its purpose and what things were brougdit 
out there. In order to refresh your memory, you will no doubt recall tliat Mr. 
IMarkham, president of the I. C. system, admitted, in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the conference, that the railroad company would not recognize the 
‘clerks’ as an organization, because they were ‘too Intelligent’ and might 
sometime cause the company some embarrassment; said he would be willing to 
recall all of the other organizations in the federation and renew their contracts, 
but simply would not give recognition to the railroad clerical men. Tins was a 
surprise to the distinguished gentlemen present, wlio could not umlerstaiul Mr. 
JMarlvliam’s position, nor couid he satisfactorily explain it. 

“ I would also approbate it very much if you would give me your impres- 
sions of what eifect the strike of tire clerks of the I. C. R. R. has had on the 
service and operation of their lines. 

“ I would like to get this letter from you because the Industrial Relations 
C!ommittee is going to investigate the strike referred to sometime next mouth 
and because otlior parties to this confert-nce have also furnished letters." 

I recall the conference to which you refer, though I do not recall the lietails. 
^It .seemed to me that yyu and the men 0 ])eratiag with you at that time were 
very reasonable, and I did not quite understand why the clerical force sliould 
be f*specially selec'tCH.l as not to be forgiven. .1 do not quite rememlHu- Mr. 
Mtu’khani’s remarks as you do; I do not remmnber that he said tliat “Ins 
objection” to recognizing the clerj%s was that they were “too Intelligent and 
might some day cause the company o^nl)fiiTassnient.” He may have said thai, 
but: I do not remember. M.'f recollection is somewhat dim about tlie whole 
affair at this late date, but as I remember it, bo said, substantially, that the 
clerks were in a position of privileged <*ommunicution with the company .and 
occupied a confidential relation toward the company, and tliat for thyt reason 
he made somewhat of a distinction between them and t)ther employees in Ids 
mind. It struck me that this was all the mor® reason why they ought to be 
dealt with in a frlendlj^ spirit. I do remember being somewhat astonisheil at 
Mr. Markham’s position ; I thought It at the time arbitrary. 

I can not answer your question ns to wjmt the effect of the strike of the 
clerks was on the service In the operation of*lhe lines,* bec'ause I do not know. 
I was soon afterwards, you rcmeml)er, called away from Mississippi by public 
duties here, and became not only interesttxl but absorbed In the j^rk here. I 
remember trying my best to bring about good feeling between both sides, and I 
have a distinct recollection that yon seeunxl to he amendable to reason. 

t am sorry that my letter must be .so unsatisfactory, but the state of my 
memory concerning it all Is dim. I remember* makiug a suggestion, the details 


I Not fornlslied. 
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whicli I do not now relall, that I tlionght ought to be accepted by both sides 
and which seemed to be not favorably roceivetl by the railroad. I have tried 
to recall Just what the proi>osition was, but I am not able to do sa 
I am, with every expression of regard, 

Very truly, yours, 

John Shabp Wiixiams. 


COMERFORD EXHIBIl NO. 2. 

Frank Comerford, 

Attorney AT Law, 
ChkaffOf October 19, 1911, 

lh*e.slilent Markham, 

Illinois Central Railroad Co,, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: ClifTord C. Orraes Is In Chicago, penniless and without friends. 
His home Is MinneaiwUs, Minn., whore he lives with his wife and family. He 
is by occupation a wootl-machine man. 

He read an advertisement in the Minneapolis Tribune on October 15, placed 
in that paper by the Fay Employment Agency, No. 220 Second Street, Minne- 
apolis. The advertisement told him of steady work in Chicago. It was sug- 
gestetl to him that his employment would be with a new manufacturing con- 
cern. He was put on a train for Chicago and given as his destination West 
Pullman. He was met at West Pullman by a representative of your road and 
taken to Burnside. At Burnside he found a strike in progress, and being a 
union man he refused to go to work under the conditions offered. 

This man, not only destitute so far as money and friends are concerned, 
labors under the terrible misfortune of being a deaf-mnte. Your company Is 
responsible for Its agent, the Fay Employment Agency, that by false and fraud- 
ulent representations Induml this man to leave his home and Journey to 
Chicago In the belief that work awaited him here in a new manufacturing plant 
The least that your company can do to make amends for its wrong to this man 
is to provide him with transportation back to his wife and family. 

The methods employed by your sub(»rdlnates in resorting to trickery of the 
kind illustrated by this case and catching in the net unfortunates like Clifford 
Ormes are indefensible. These facts can be cstublisb.d by investigation. I 
shall be glad to supply the proof. 

The man’s present penniless condition in Chicago makes It imi>eratlve fur 
me to ask you to make some decision in this matter at once. 

Sincerely. 


COMERFORD EXHIBIT NO. 3. 


[John I'i, Ranier, secretary of state and labor oommlsHloner ex oflSelo. 

deputy labor coinii^lssioner aud chief factory Inspector,] 


Axel Bwansoiif 



^ State of Colorado, 

OfI'TCE Or Bi^REAJT tjF LaBOR STATISTICS, 

Denver, Colo., April 6, 1915, 


Hon. Frank Oombhipord, 

Clarendon Avenue, Chieago, III, ' 

Dear Sir: Beplying to your favor of recent date, inquiring the particulars 
as to the work of tills office in enforcing the laws on matters pertaining to the 
strike on the Harriinan lines, I will say tliat we have a law requiring, in sub- 
stance, that when a strike is called anywhere then employment offices are re- 
quiretl to tell all applicants for poi^itlons in places where tlie said strike is in 
operation of this fact, and this 'office has further required that the words 
“ strike Job ” be written across the slip given the applicant for said Job, so that 
no mistake be made. 

Mr. John Afien, running an employment office, had orders for strlkebreak^ 
and was found sending them witliout said notification of a strike being on the 
said lines. The strikers complained, and this office immediately took the mat- 
ter up with Mr. Allan and forced him to comply with the law. This is about 
all this office had to do with the matter. This occurred before my taking the 
office aud during the term of my predecessor, Mr. Edwin V. Brake. I have, 
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however, Investigated the matter and Rnd these to be She facts. I tlieroforo do 
not think that I can be of assistance to you by accepting a call to Chicago to 
testify. 

Assuring you of my desire to assist you when possible, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


Axel S wax son, 

Deputy State Labor Cotnniiasioher. 


* ’ COMERFORD EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

(House resolution No. GO, General Assembly, State of Illinois, oiVered Apr. 
3, 1913, submitted In printed form.) 


(A roll call of the judiciary committee of the Illinois Assembly of 1913— 
yeas, 17; nays, 6 — was submitted in printed form.) 


(An article by J. J. iMeaglmr, from Strike Bulletin, No. lOl, dated tdinton, 
111., Dec. 2, 1914, published by the Illinois Central System Federation, was sub- 
mitted in printed form.) 


People v. Mike Cane 1 
People v. Hugh Clark/ 


Charged with carrying 


CO 1 1 CO a 1 ( H 1 w ea po n s . 


Brief and Argument on Behalf of Defendants. 


FACTS. 

The undisputed evidence in this case is that each of the defendants is em- 
ployed by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., for the purpose of guarding its 
property at Its Burnside shops in the city of Chicago, and had been so em- 
ployed for some time prior their apprehension. On the day of their arrest a 
policeman in full unifoiftu, wearing his oilicial star, without any wan*ant what- 
ever, stopped each of these defendants upon the street, without consent on their 
part, and searched tiiem. In making the search he felt in the pocket of each 
of these defendants, what, in his judgment, was a revoJver. The i)oliceman 
thereupon arrested each of the d<‘rendaiits, took them to the police station, and 
upon liie defendants being searched it was found that each had a revolver in 
ohis poclcet. , 

’JChigl information was /evealed to tlie comidainiug witness, who swore to the 
:;f’^<K>mplaint upon which the defendants were tried. 

• ^There was no evidence offered tending to show that each of the defendants 
^S^ied a concealed weapon except that of the l^Blieeman. When this evidence 
' Svm olTered the attorney for eacli of the defendants objected on the ground tliat 
the search was unlawful ai^d was a vioh^tion of the constitutional rights of the 
defendants, and tiiat cvideiict^so obtaineti could not be introduced in evidence. 
Tlie court heard the evidem-e subject to the objection. If the objection is well 
ground(Ml, then tlie defendants inust^be acquitted. 

The fourth and fifth araendiiients to the Constitution of the United States 
are as follows : • 

“ IV, The right of the people to be secure in tlieir persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreas(^nble sean'hos and seizures, shall not be violated ; and 
no warrants shall issue, but upen probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. • • 

“ V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, e^«ept in cases 
arising in the land and naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, 
in time of war or public danger; nor sliall any per.son be subject for the same 
offinse to be twice put in jeopardy of life or .limb ; nor shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due proces.s of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without Just compensation.” 

38810°— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol K) 60 
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Paragraphs 6 and 10 Artlck' II of the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
entitletl, “ Bill of rights,” are as follows : 

” C. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures sliall not be vio]ate<l; and 
no warrant shall issue without probable cause, supported by affidavit, partic- 
ularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

”10. No person shall be compelled in any criminal ca^^e to give evidence 
against himself, or be twice put in jeopardy for the same offenp.” 

\Vl»ile we will cite a number of authorities exactly in p#lnt,^yet we feel that 
the case that is most conclusive upon principle is that of Boyd v. United States 
(116 U. S., 616). It will be notcnl in that case that the Supreme Court of the 
United States held an act of Congress in relation to revenue laws uneoiistitii- 
tional because it authorized the court to compel a defendant to produce evi- 
dence of his guilt, because the court said it was a violation of the fourth 
and fifth amendments of the Constitution of the United States. If an aet 
of Congress would be so held as unconstitutional, then surely an ordinance 
of tlie city of Chicago would be unconstitutional as violating the same right; 
mid the court, at page 631, in condemning this law said that such compulsory 
process ” is contrary to the principles of a free government. It is abhorrent 
to the instincts of an Englishman; it Is abhorrent to the Instincts of an Ameri- 
can. It may suit the purpose of despotic jxiwor; but it can not abide the pure 
atmosphere of iiolitical liberty and pc'rsonal freedom.” 

Ill the case of Huglie.s v. State (58 S. E., 390) the facts are as follows: 

A city policeman saw two men walking down a passageway. The policeman 
followed them, searched them, and found upon the person of the defendant a 
revolver. lie was taken to the police station and booked on tlie charge of 
carrying concealed weapons, lie was not drunk, was violating no law, and was 
walking along leisurely with Ids companion. The lower court found the de- 
fendant guilty of carrying concealed weapons, but case was appealwl by the 
defendant. The supreme court held that where a person not in legal custody 
is compelled to furnish incriminating evidence against himself the evidence 
Is not admissible. 

In the case of Pickett v. State (99 Oa., 15; 25 S. E., 609) the court said; 

” While an officer may, without a warrant, make an arrest for an offense 
committed in his presence, lie has no authority upon, bare suspicion, or upon 
mere information derived from others, to arrest a cilizon and search his person 
in order to ascertain whether or not he Was carrying a concealed weapon in 
violation of law. ♦ ♦ ♦ Even if the person arnsted did in fact have a 
concealed weapon, the fact not being discoveralile without a search, the offense 
of tlius carrying it was not, in legal contemplation, committed In the presence 
of the officer, and the latter violated a sacred constitutional right of the citizen 
in assuming to exorcise a iireteiidod authority to search hid person in order, to 
expose his suspcH'ti'il criminality.” 

In the case of Davis r. State (61 S. E., 404), Georgia, the defendant, Davis, 
was suspected of having stulw some money. He permitted himself to he 
searched to six? if he had the money, but between his overalls and his pants 
he had a concealed weapon, but he did not consent to that search, and held 
his hands between Ids legs. Ihfwever/heSvas compelled to take his hands away 
and the weapon was found. The court held in substance that evidence of 
guilt, which a defendant is either directly or indirectly compelled to disclose 
is not admissible in a criminal prosecution a^^ainst him. This case was affirmed, 
however,'- for the reason that in the court* l^low the defendant did not object 
to this evidence. 

In the case of Gray v. State (61 S. E., 848), Georgia, the court held that while 
evidence which a defendant has been compelled ^to disclose through the coercion 
of a search of his person by an officer pending an Illegal arrest Is not admissible 
against him, It is no violation of UAs principle to receive testimony of witnesses 
that the defendant intentionally or through accident or inadvertence exposed to 
view a pistol previously concealed while resisting an arrest, legal or illegal, or 
while such rfr.est and consequent detention were pending. 

In the case of .Tackson V, State (66 S. E., 982 ) , Georgia, the chief of police without 
a warrant arrested the defendant on su.spicion that he had committed a burglary, 
and while searching him found a concealed weapon. Ho was then booked on the 
charge of carrying concealeil weapons. There is no question but that the arrest 
was Illegal. It was not the defendant but the arresting officer who produced the 
evidence. The disclosure was not voluntary. The case was reversed. 
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In the case of Evans i\ State (32 S. E.» 658) a pollceiAan arrested the defend- 
ant for carrying concealed weapons. The policeman testified, in substance ; “ I 
told him to give up that pistol." The defendant said : “ What pistol." He was 
then forced to give it up. The court held this evidence to be inadmissible. 

In the case of Day v. State (63 Ga., 667) It was held that evidence that a wit- 
ness forcibly placed defendant’s foot in certain tracks near the scene of the 
burglaiT, and that they were of the same size, is not admissible. The court held 
that a defendant can not be compelled to incriminate himself by acts or words. 
In this case the defendant was taken hold of and carried along and compelled to 
put his foot In tht trq^k. The first time he was told to put his foot in the track 
he refused ; his foot was then taken hold of and put in tlie track. Ho did not 
consent to it. Tlie shoe fitted the track. Tlie evidence was admitted over the 
objection of the accused on the ground that it was compelling him to furnish 
evidence against himself, contrary to the constitution of the State. Chief Jus- 
tice Warner said, in substance: "Nor can one by force compel anotlier. against 
his consent, to put his foot in a slioe track for the purpose of using it against 
him on the criminal side of the court, the more (‘specially when the person using 
such force has no lawful warrant or authority for so doing." 

In the case of Stewart v. State (58 S. E., 395) it was held that an arrest with- 
out a w'arrant and search of the person of the accused for the purpos(^ of ascer- 
taining wh(‘ther or not he is violating the law prohibiting the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons is unreasonable. 

In the case of Boyd r. United States (110 U. S., 616) the court said, on page 
629, In part, as follows : 

"Lastly, it is urged as an argument of utility that such a search Is a means 
of detecting ofl'omlers by disccnTrlng evidence. I wish .some cases had been 
shown whore the law forceth evidence out of the owner’s custody by process. 
There is no process against papers in civil cases. It lias boon often tried and 
never prerall(?d. Nay, where the adv(‘rsary has by force or fraud got possos.sion 
of your own proper evidence there i.s no way. to get it back but by action. In the 
criminal law such a proceeding was never lieard of; and yet there are some 
crimes, such, for Instance, as murder, rape, robbery, and housebreaking, to say 
nothing of forgery and perjurj', that are more atrocious than libeling. But 
our law has provided no paper search in those cases to help forward the convic- 
tion, Whether this proeex'deth from the gentleness of the law toward criminals, 
or from a consideration that such a power would be more pernicious to the inno- 
cent than useful to the i^ublic, I will not say. It is very certain that the law 
obllgeth no man to accuse himself, because the notessary means of compelling 
self-accusation, falling upon the innocent as well [is the guilty, would be both 
cruel and unjust, and it would seem that sean^h for evidence Is disallowed upon 
the same principle. Then, too, the inu(x:ent would be confounded with the 
guilty." 

Again, on page 631, It Is said ; 

"And any compulsory discovery by extorting the party’s oath, or compelling 
the production of his private books and papers, to convict him of crime or to 
forfeit his property is contrary to the principles of a free Government. It is 
abhorrent to the instincts of an Englishman ; it ♦^•abiiorrent to the instincts of 
an American. It may suit the purposes of despotic pow(»r, but it can not abide 
the pure atmospliere of political libwty arul personal freedom." 

Again on pages 633, Girt, nftd/>.35 it ij? said : 

"We have already noticed the intimate relation between the two amend- 
ments. They throw great light on eacU other. For the ‘ unreasonable .searches 
and seizures’ condemned in the foftrth amendment are almost always made 
for the puriK>se of compelling a man to give evidence against Iiimself, ifhich in 
criminal cases is condemned in the fifth araend^nent ; and compelling a man 
‘ in a criminal case to be a witn(‘ss against him.self,’ which is coiuhanned in 
the fifth amendment, tht\)ws ligVt on the question as to what is an unreason- 
able search and seizure within the rneaning of the fourth amendment. And 
we have bt'en unable to perceive that the selzwe of a n»an’s private books and 
papers to be used In evidence against him Is substantially different from com- 
pelling him to be a witness against himself. We think it is with(ji the clear 
intent and meaning of these terms. W’e are also clearly of the \)piniou that 
proceedings Instituted for the purpose of declaring the forfeitures of a man’s 
property by reason of offenses committed by him, though they may be civil In 
form, are in their nature criminal. In tliis very case, the ground of forfeiture 
a& declared In the twelfth section of the act of 1874, on which tlie information 
is based, consists of certain acts of fraud committed against the public revenue 
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Paragraphs 6 and 10 Artlck' II of the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
entitletl, “ Bill of rights,” are as follows : 

” C. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures sliall not be vio]ate<l; and 
no warrant shall issue without probable cause, supported by affidavit, partic- 
ularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

”10. No person shall be compelled in any criminal ca^^e to give evidence 
against himself, or be twice put in jeopardy for the same offenp.” 

\Vl»ile we will cite a number of authorities exactly in p#lnt,^yet we feel that 
the case that is most conclusive upon principle is that of Boyd v. United States 
(116 U. S., 616). It will be notcnl in that case that the Supreme Court of the 
United States held an act of Congress in relation to revenue laws uneoiistitii- 
tional because it authorized the court to compel a defendant to produce evi- 
dence of his guilt, because the court said it was a violation of the fourth 
and fifth amendments of the Constitution of the United States. If an aet 
of Congress would be so held as unconstitutional, then surely an ordinance 
of tlie city of Chicago would be unconstitutional as violating the same right; 
mid the court, at page 631, in condemning this law said that such compulsory 
process ” is contrary to the principles of a free government. It is abhorrent 
to the instincts of an Englishman; it Is abhorrent to the Instincts of an Ameri- 
can. It may suit the purpose of despotic jxiwor; but it can not abide the pure 
atmosphere of iiolitical liberty and pc'rsonal freedom.” 

Ill the case of Huglie.s v. State (58 S. E., 390) the facts are as follows: 

A city policeman saw two men walking down a passageway. The policeman 
followed them, searched them, and found upon the person of the defendant a 
revolver. lie was taken to the police station and booked on tlie charge of 
carrying concealed weapons, lie was not drunk, was violating no law, and was 
walking along leisurely with Ids companion. The lower court found the de- 
fendant guilty of carrying concealed weapons, but case was appealwl by the 
defendant. The supreme court held that where a person not in legal custody 
is compelled to furnish incriminating evidence against himself the evidence 
Is not admissible. 

In the case of Pickett v. State (99 Oa., 15; 25 S. E., 609) the court said; 

” While an officer may, without a warrant, make an arrest for an offense 
committed in his presence, lie has no authority upon, bare suspicion, or upon 
mere information derived from others, to arrest a cilizon and search his person 
in order to ascertain whether or not he Was carrying a concealed weapon in 
violation of law. ♦ ♦ ♦ Even if the person arnsted did in fact have a 
concealed weapon, the fact not being discoveralile without a search, the offense 
of tlius carrying it was not, in legal contemplation, committed In the presence 
of the officer, and the latter violated a sacred constitutional right of the citizen 
in assuming to exorcise a iireteiidod authority to search hid person in order, to 
expose his suspcH'ti'il criminality.” 

In the case of Davis r. State (61 S. E., 404), Georgia, the defendant, Davis, 
was suspected of having stulw some money. He permitted himself to he 
searched to six? if he had the money, but between his overalls and his pants 
he had a concealed weapon, but he did not consent to that search, and held 
his hands between Ids legs. Ihfwever/heSvas compelled to take his hands away 
and the weapon was found. The court held in substance that evidence of 
guilt, which a defendant is either directly or indirectly compelled to disclose 
is not admissible in a criminal prosecution a^^ainst him. This case was affirmed, 
however,'- for the reason that in the court* l^low the defendant did not object 
to this evidence. 

In the case of Gray v. State (61 S. E., 848), Georgia, the court held that while 
evidence which a defendant has been compelled ^to disclose through the coercion 
of a search of his person by an officer pending an Illegal arrest Is not admissible 
against him, It is no violation of UAs principle to receive testimony of witnesses 
that the defendant intentionally or through accident or inadvertence exposed to 
view a pistol previously concealed while resisting an arrest, legal or illegal, or 
while such rfr.est and consequent detention were pending. 

In the case of .Tackson V, State (66 S. E., 982 ) , Georgia, the chief of police without 
a warrant arrested the defendant on su.spicion that he had committed a burglary, 
and while searching him found a concealed weapon. Ho was then booked on the 
charge of carrying concealeil weapons. There is no question but that the arrest 
was Illegal. It was not the defendant but the arresting officer who produced the 
evidence. The disclosure was not voluntary. The case was reversed. 
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the distinction between this case and the one this <%nirt now has under con- 
sideration. In the Chastunj? case the officer liad a warrant for the defendant. 

While I have not been able to j?lve this case as much attention ns I would 
like to, I respectfully submit that the weight of authority, hacked by these 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States, reported in tlie One hun- 
dred and sixteenth United Sttg:es, sustains the contention of these defendants. 

Respectfully submitted. 

* J. E. Den NAN, 

^ ‘ Attorney for Defendants. 

Decembeh 1011. 


(A pamphlef entitled “The Facts About the Shopmen's Strike,” published in 
(Miicago, Oct. 12, 1911, by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and prepared by 
W. L. Park, vice president and general manager, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 


(A copy of Progress-Federation, publislu'd monthly by W. Lackey, under 
the auspices of the Federation of Railway Employees, date Chicago, Burnside 
{Station, June 1, 1013, was submitted in printed form.) 


(Three sheets of .stenographic notes were submitted l>y witness.) 


Fakmeks’ National Liie Insurance Co. or America, 

Chlcayo, May 8, 1013. 

lion. Frank Comkreord, 

Press Club, Chicago, lU. 


Dear Mr. Comeriord: If you will write to Mr. A. N. Steinhart, secretary 
Farmer’s Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, Bloomington, 111., he will tell 
you of the trouble that farmers have had to get cars over the Illinois Central 
Railroad. I am certain that he can give you more of the information that you 
want than anyone else in Illinois. 

There is also on associaiion of farmers that ship live stock to Chicago, but 
their territory is in th*e west central part of the State, and 1 doubt if any of 
them wishes to use the Illinois Central. Further, I do not know the name of the 
association or the names of its officers. Possibly Mr. Steinhart can give you 
this information also. 

With hearty good wishes, 

Respectfully yours, 


John M. Stahl. 


May 8, 1913. 

Mr. A. N. Steinhart, 

i8ccrciary Farmers' Grain Dealers' Associffnon of Illinois, Bloomington, III. 
]\Iy Dear Sir: I am taking the liberty to write to you with the consent of our 
mutual friend, Mr. John M. Staid. »I #im seeking information concerning the 
trouble and expen.se the fartners of Illinois have been put to during the past 
year because of the Illinois Central Railroad Co.'s lack of cars, etc. I want 
general and specific information present to the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois. ^ 

I am anxious to get this information by Tuesday i)f next week, which is 
May 13. Am advised that there is an association for farmers that ship live 
stock to Chicago who ^ive in the west central part of the Stale, and that these 
men have had great trouble wKh the Illinois Central. I have in hand informa- 
tion from the coal interests of the State a^id am sending for information from 
the manufacturing interests of the State. * I want •to supplement this with 
information showing that the farmers and handlers of live stock have been 
handicapped — put to expense and trouble by the Illinois Central^^Bailroad Co. 

If you wish, I shall keep the source of my information confidential. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of an early reply, I am, sii-, 

Yours, very truly, 


P. S.-— If you know the name and address of the executive officers of the 
farmers’ association referred to above, I shall appreciate receiving it. 
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Xhe Fabmbb»’ Gbain Dealees’ Association, 

Office of the Skcketabv, 
Bloomiriffton, lll.f May 12, 1913. 


COMERFOBO & Cohen, Chicago, III . 

GENTI.EMEN I Referring to your favor of the 8th instant relative to losses to 
shippers on account of delay in the furnishing <9f equipment on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 

We have more elevators located on the lines of the Illlnoljx Central Railroad 
than on any other railway In the State, and I do not know of a single station 
that did not lose money account of inability of that line to>furlilsh cars when 
needed, and especially heavy loss occurred at most points in handling the last 
end of the old corn crop w-hen we had a declining market, and sales had to be 
canceled and put out each time at a much lower iigure. Many stations at this 
time lost up in the thousand figures, and I think practically all of them came 
through the year with a goiui deficit instead of a profit. 

We had serious complaint of car shortage on that line only last week. 

Yours, very truly, 


A. N. Stein HART, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. 80, International Brotherhood of Blacksmttha and Helpers, amilated 
with tlie American Federation of Labor, secretary’s address, lOrio Claremont Avcntje, 
Chicago.] 

May 10, 1013. 

Honorable Sib: The following resolution was unanimously passed at a meet- 
ing on May 10, 1913, and ordered mailed to each one of our representatives in 
the Chicago district: 

Whereas the Illinois Central Railway operates under a special charter from the 
State of Illinois, the said Stale sharing in the gross receipts of the Illinois 
Central Railway, the governor being a director therein, and is therefore a 
{mrtner of this coriwration ; and 

Whereas the Illinois Central Railway refused to treat with us as a system 
federation of union labor and have let thi.s road e<}uipment deteriorate to the 
danger of human life, thus placing this State of Illinois in opposition to 
organized labor and the safely of its citizens; It is therefore 
Resolved, That our 257 members demand the pass.age of house bill No. 60 as 
presented by Representative Stedmau and by our repil'sentative before your 
honorable committee. 

Yours, truly, 

International P»rotfierhooi) of Blacksmiths and Helpers, 
[SEAL.] .T. E. I..AUSON, President, 

i'ALL C. Ropniske. iSeerctary Local Xn. rj. 


[Garden City Branch No. ll, National .\s.sociaHon of Lidtcr Carrier-j, olUce of recording 

, socictaiy.l 

CiiiCAco, May 11, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDTFF, 

6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago. t 

Dear Sir : At a meeting of Garden City Branch, No. 11, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, held on the above Ajate, the following resolution was 
adopteil : ^ 

"'liesolvtd. That Garden City Branch, No. 11, National Association of Letter 
Carrier.'^, consisting of 2^000 menibei*s, hereby indorses the Joint resolution pend- 
ing in the Illinois Legislature to'lnvestigate the Illinois Central Railroad Co.” 
Fraternally, yours, ’ 

[seal.] Jas. W. MuaiiAY, 

< Recretary Branch No. 11, N, A. L. C. 


I 

LLocal Union No, 321, United Mine W'orkers of America.] 

Springfield, III., May 8, 1913. 

I. J. CuNDiFF, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Yours to hand, concerning joint resolution pending 
In the legislature regarding investigation of Illinois Central Railroad. 
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You ask that I send a letter to the “ undersigned to have this resolution 
passed. Whom do you mean by tlie undersigned? Is it the governor or your- 
self and president? I think it means the latter. Am I right? If so, I will 
do as you ask. I^et me know at once. 

I received some petition blanlcs asking for the support of the legislators to 
the resolution for invostigatioi^ of I. C. U. It. 

I got them filled and sent tliem on to the representative from lliis dlslrict and 
inclosed letter will show you the result. 

I will do all In illy power to assist you in your troubles, ns I am very inter- 
ested in your stfidke You say that they refuse to treat with you as a federa- 
tion. Stick to your “federation strike” until you win, but I hope the next 
time you may yave occasion to strike it will be as “one big union.” Tliat is 
the only hope for workers to win their strikes. I do not believe in one 
craft going in and scabbing on the other, and (so-called) union engine drivers 
pulling trainloads of scabs into shops whore tlierc is a strike. In these cases 
unionism becomes a farce. Let us try and get them all into one union, and 
then we will not scab on eacli other, hut will pull togetlier aud .strike togetiier 
and win. 

With best wishes for success in your inve.stigation and strike, I am. 

Yours, for the one big union, 


Joe Mu mio eland, 

Jlli North ThirtC('}}th Street, Si>ringfieUI, III. 


Chicago. Ili.., May 5, 1013. 

Dear Sir and Brother: A joint rc.solution is pending before the Illinoi.s 
T/egislature calling for an Investigation of the Illinois Central Hailroad Co. A 
hearing Is to be had on this resolution on or about May 11. Organized labor 
all over Illinois is asked to help in tlie pa.ssage of this resolution. Tiie Chicago 
Federation of Labor unaidmously indorse* tins resolution. 

Will you send the undersigned a letter w'ith the seal of your local, stating 
in substance that your local, comiiosed of 2, SCO members, uminimously asks the 
passage of this resolution. I’lease do this at once, as we desire to present 
these lettor.s as a petition on or before the 12th day of May, 1011?. 

As you know the following organizations i>ave been on a strike since Sep- 
tember 30, 1911 : Interiyitloilal Association of Machinists, International Brother- 
hood of Blacksinitlis and Helpers, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and Helpers, Bailway Carmt'U of America, Amalgamated Slu>et Metal Workers, 
International Brotherhood of Painters, Order of Railway Clerks, and Federal 
I.abor Union. 

The Illinois Central refuses to treat with us as a system federation. The 
Illinois Central operates under a special charter from tlie State of Illinois. 
Under the terms of this charter the governor of Illinois is a director of the 
Illinois Central, aud tl?e State shares in the earnings o^ the company. The 
importance of this is that the State of Illinois, a partner with the Illinois 
Central, is put in a position of being opposed te)»the right of labor to organize, 
and this is vital to every member of organized lalior. 

Make your letter strong in its •indorsement, and send it at once under the 
seal of your organization, in thfe ^ay contribute your share tovN iird this 
figiit, which, although It involves directly tlie men at present on strike, at the 
same time Is of vital importance to the very existence of organized labor. 

Fraternally, yours, * 

[seal.] P. J. Jensen, • 

• President. 

I. J. CUNDTFF, 

,fiecretarif, €029 Madison Avenue, Chicago^ III. 

Indorsed by F. U. No. 141 of tlie U, B. of G. & J. of A^, May 6, 1913. 

[seal.] * Mark D. Taylor, 

Jiecording Secretary, €636 Sangamon Street. 
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I Local Unlou So. 43, United Mine Workers of America.] 

Spring Valley, III., May 8, 1913. 

Dear Sir and Brothers : At a meeting held by Local Union No. 43, U. M. W. 
of A,, with a membership of 640, voted unanimously for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central liailroad Co. * 

Peter Mattioda, Financial Secretary, 
James Chtaventone, president. 

Victor Theodore, Recording Secretary, 


[Headquarters I’rogressive Lodge No. 410, International Association of Machinists.] 

Rockford, III., May 8, 1913. 

I. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At the last regular mooting of our lodge, which is 
composed of 120 members, the members wore advised that there is at the present 
time a joint resolution pending before the Illihols Legi.slature calling for an 
investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and on a vote of the members 
this lodge unanimously asks the passage of this resolution. 

[seal.] Geo. Christiansen, Recording Secretary. 


[Secretary’s ofRco and hoadqriartors Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 14, 211 W. Madison Street, 
second door. N. F. Lentz, ananclal and corresponding secretary.] 

Chicago, May .9, 1913. 

I. J. CrNDTFF, 

6039 Madison Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir : We beg to call your attention to the resolution or bill to be pre- 
sento<l at this term of the State legislature, asking for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.’s motive power and car equipment. The said 
railroad company is chartered under the laws of the State of Illinois as a 
common carrier, with provisions covering the wclfar^ an^ safety of the traveling 
public and the commercial interests of tl^e State. To prove to you that the 
said company is not complying with its charter rights we refer you to the 
numerous wrecks on their lines, extending from Omaha, Nebr., to New Orleans, 
La., but especially do we call your attention to the wrecks in our own State, 
namely, Kimundy, Farmer City, Van Buren Street (Chicago), and the Daylight 
Special at Melvin, and othens. 

Investigation proved that all these wrecks were caused 'ny defective equip- 
ment. Continuous cfunplaint of the mine operators df car .shortage, as well 
as the complaint of shi[)pers along the line, also proves conclusively that the 
Illinois Central management e* giving but little concern to the welfare of 
those wla)m it is their duty to serve. 

Therefore, we, the organized Cigar JSIakerf,’ Local' No. 14, of Chicago, num- 
bering 1,600 members, earnestly request* that ygu,'as our representative, do 
what you can to have this measure pas.sed. 

Yours, sincerely, c 

[seal.] * J. A. Kain, Label Secretary. 


[Local L’nion No. 159, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Secretary’s afidress, 723 North Ninth 
Street.] 

, , ' East St. Louis, III., May 8, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDlFF, 

Dear Sir and Brother: Being aware of the fact that a joint resolution 
is pending b’elore the Illinois Legislature calling for an investigation of th« 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., will state this local entertained that subject 
at its last regular meeting, and with its 65 members we unanimously ask the 
passage of that re.solution, not ohly for our own benetit but for the public. 
There is an end to all things, and we believe and know that there should be - 
an investigation made of this company’s business and the facts made known to 
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the public, and such business against public welfare b^ stopped. Trusting that 
you will use your influence for the passage of this resohjtwn, we will \ise ours 
at this end, and remain, 

Yours, 

[seal.] \Vm. Porter, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. 4ttl, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Help ers, affiliated 
with the Americiitjn Federation of Labor. Secretary's address. Rock Island, III.] 

May 8, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CXJNDIEF. 

Received letter and will answer it at once. We have 125 incinhers in good 
standing In our local that wish the passage of this resolution against the 
Illinois Central on May 14, 1913. 

M'ith best wishes, fraternally yours, 

[SEAL.] Moline Local No. 4(>1, 1. R. of R. & H., 

C. E. liONG, 

Recording Secretary, 2036 Thirteenth Arcnne, Rock Hkind, TIL 


[Packing House Teamsters and Chauncurs, Local Union No. 710, T. B. of T., 8. and 

H. of A., 4-01 South tlalsted Street, Room 10, (ico. F. tiolden, secretiiry-tieasurer and 
business agent.] 

Chicago, May 0, JO 13. 

Mr. P. J. Jensen and I. J. Cundiff. 

Dear Sirs and Rrothers: We, the above-named organization, request and 
demand of the legislature that they pass your resolution in regards to an in- 
vestigation of the Illinois C^entral Railroad Co. Our organization consists of 
700 teamsters and chautTeurs and they hope to sw the resolution pass and 
your retpiest granted. Hoping for the best and with best wishes and kindest 
regards, 

Wo remain, very truly, yours, 

[seal.] Packing IIoi sk Teamsters & Citavffeuks’ Union, Loc al No. 710. 
By Geo. F. Golden, Secretary and Treasurer. 


lOllIce of the secretary Local Union tKo. 181)5, United Mine Workers of America.] 

IVjtt, li.L., May 0, 10 1 3. 

^Ir. I. J. Cundtff. 

Dear 8iii and Brother: Our local with a memhership of 550 meinhors 
unanimously ask ti.-c passage of the resolution peialing before I lie Illinois Leg- 
islature for an invostigiitlon of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. on or about 
IMay 14. 

[seal.] , ^ Caled ^Iakfell, 

Recording Secretary. 


[United Mine Workers of Anferh-a. Locaf 7o2, Chas. Scott, president; N. Engleko, vice 
president ; Eugene Doe, hnanmal secretary; Heorge Burcheil, recording stcrctary.] 

• * Peoria, III., May 0, J0J3. 

I. J. Cundiff. * 

Dear Sir and Brother : At a recent meeting of M^ocal Union No. 732, 
U. M. W. A., correspondence was read with rolterence to tiie great number of 
wrecks wliicli has and^ire still, liappcning on the I. C. R. R. Action was taken 
on same and a motion condemning the system for their lack of foresight in not 
properly safeguarding the various things' )j^'hich tei^I toward the safety of 
traveling. I understand there is a joint resolution to go before the house at 
an early date asking for an investigation. Speaking on behalf of 250 members 
^f my local I do strongly urge that If any way can be made tif hiake this in- 
vestigation a possibility, I would strongly urge you to do it, as it is a crying 
shame the way traveling people are being killed and maimed for life continu- 
ally on this system. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] 


George Burchell, 
Sec'y L. U. 732, U. M. A. 
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I Local Unlou So. 43, United Mine Workers of America.] 

Spring Valley, III., May 8, 1913. 

Dear Sir and Brothers : At a meeting held by Local Union No. 43, U. M. W. 
of A,, with a membership of 640, voted unanimously for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central liailroad Co. * 

Peter Mattioda, Financial Secretary, 
James Chtaventone, president. 

Victor Theodore, Recording Secretary, 


[Headquarters I’rogressive Lodge No. 410, International Association of Machinists.] 

Rockford, III., May 8, 1913. 

I. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At the last regular mooting of our lodge, which is 
composed of 120 members, the members wore advised that there is at the present 
time a joint resolution pending before the Illihols Legi.slature calling for an 
investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., and on a vote of the members 
this lodge unanimously asks the passage of this resolution. 

[seal.] Geo. Christiansen, Recording Secretary. 


[Secretary’s ofRco and hoadqriartors Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 14, 211 W. Madison Street, 
second door. N. F. Lentz, ananclal and corresponding secretary.] 

Chicago, May .9, 1913. 

I. J. CrNDTFF, 

6039 Madison Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir : We beg to call your attention to the resolution or bill to be pre- 
sento<l at this term of the State legislature, asking for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.’s motive power and car equipment. The said 
railroad company is chartered under the laws of the State of Illinois as a 
common carrier, with provisions covering the wclfar^ an^ safety of the traveling 
public and the commercial interests of tl^e State. To prove to you that the 
said company is not complying with its charter rights we refer you to the 
numerous wrecks on their lines, extending from Omaha, Nebr., to New Orleans, 
La., but especially do we call your attention to the wrecks in our own State, 
namely, Kimundy, Farmer City, Van Buren Street (Chicago), and the Daylight 
Special at Melvin, and othens. 

Investigation proved that all these wrecks were caused 'ny defective equip- 
ment. Continuous cfunplaint of the mine operators df car .shortage, as well 
as the complaint of shi[)pers along the line, also proves conclusively that the 
Illinois Central management e* giving but little concern to the welfare of 
those wla)m it is their duty to serve. 

Therefore, we, the organized Cigar JSIakerf,’ Local' No. 14, of Chicago, num- 
bering 1,600 members, earnestly request* that ygu,'as our representative, do 
what you can to have this measure pas.sed. 

Yours, sincerely, c 

[seal.] * J. A. Kain, Label Secretary. 


[Local L’nion No. 159, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Secretary’s afidress, 723 North Ninth 
Street.] 

, , ' East St. Louis, III., May 8, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDlFF, 

Dear Sir and Brother: Being aware of the fact that a joint resolution 
is pending b’elore the Illinois Legislature calling for an investigation of th« 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., will state this local entertained that subject 
at its last regular meeting, and with its 65 members we unanimously ask the 
passage of that re.solution, not ohly for our own benetit but for the public. 
There is an end to all things, and we believe and know that there should be - 
an investigation made of this company’s business and the facts made known to 
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Railroad Co. Therefore we most earnestly appeal to #iir State representative 
and Insist that said bill be passed as presented. 

Yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] Chas. Wat.ker, 

rrcsidcnt* 

* N. Bkloeiim, 

Rerordhio Secretary, 326y /. B, B. H. 

ti 


Local Untox No. 1112, 

• Carriers Mills^ III., May 9y 1913. 

Dear Rtr and Brother: The re.solntion pending: Ix'fore our State legislators 
calling: for an investipmtion of the Illinois Central Railroad C^). we, tlie under- 
signed members of Local Union No. 1112, of 200 members, do insist and kindly 
ask our legislators to give this resolution preference; push it through without 
fail. 

Very truly, yours, 

[seal.] Z. t. Pouter. Secretary . 


[Local Union No. 14, International Ilrolherhood of Blacksmiths and Hplpcrs, affiliated 

with the American Fedoration of Labor. Secretary’s addreais, William ZlckgrafP, 1131 

North Franklin Street.] 

Chicago, III., May 8, 1913. 

i\Ir. T. .T, CuNDTFF, 5029 Madison A mine. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At the meeting of Vulcan Local Union No. 14, I. B. of 
B. Si H., held Saturd.ay, May 3, 90 members being in attendance, the following 
motion was unanimously adopted: 

** Resoh'cdy That we, the members of Local No. 14, do hereby [x^tition the Illi- 
nois I.egislature to adopt a joint resolution calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Resolved, That we, the members of Ix)ca? No. 11, pledge ourselves to write 
to our •respective representatives urging and requesting them to vote for the 
adoption of the joint resolution tor an investigation of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. », • 

Resolved, That as the State is a mrtner of the Illinois Chsitral it bocome.s 
the duty of our Stale to investigate tlie affairs of the Illinois Cenlral without 
fear and favor.” 

Approved by a rising vote of 00 members. 

[seal.] Wm. ZicKGRAcr', Serretanj, 


[Local Union No. 122, Intorcationnl Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and flolpor-^, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Scorotary'.s address, 4102 Ihincetou Ave- 
nue.] 

IUay 8. 1013. 

I\lr. J. CuNDTFF, Secretary. • 

Dear Sir and Brother: We, the metiibers of I.ocal No. 122, of riiicngo, HI.. 
numl>ering 75. in good standing f<vr a perioti of six months, heartily indorse the 
action taken in bringing l>efore the legislative bofly of this State to bring about 
some way an amicable settlement ifi regards to conditions that exist on the 
Illinois Central system. Hoping .success will crown our efforts, we remain. 
Sincerely, yours, ^ * 

[seal.] IVI, S(’Hmttt. President , 

• , I'. IV, Moeller, Recordiny Secretary. 


[Local T^nlon No. 239, Internatlon.al Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Secretary’s address, 1211 Ott© Boulevard. 
Chicago, 111.] ’ 

Mat 7, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDIFF, 6029 Madison Ai'etinc, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Bloom Local No. 239, Vomposetl of 80 members, unani- 
mously asks the passage of joint re.solution now [lending before the Illinois 
Legislature calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
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Please advise repres ?ntative for our district, Mr„ J. J. O’Rourke, that we 
earnestly urge him to vote for said resolution. If he falls to do so, we will 
certainly remember that he failed us. 

Yours, fraternally, in behalf of Bloom Local No. 239. 

[seal.] Chas. Seaholm, Secretary. 


[Local Union Xo. 20«. International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with rhe American Fedeiation of Labor. Secretaiy's address, Chicago, 111.] 

e • May 8, 1913. 

To THE ^lEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE LeGISLATUKE. 

Gentlemen : Thi.s is to certify that the resolution to investigate the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. has been unanimously adopted by Grand Cia>sslng Union 
No. 200, 1. B. of B. & H., .50 members, and we think, as the State has an inter- 
est in the company and our governor is one of the directors, that the legisla- 
ture should do something to .settle the I. C. strike. 

[•SEAL.] ,T. L. El) w Aims, 

Presuirnt, 

.1. R. Bltiens, 

Secretary. 


[Local Union No. ttl.LT, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, afllllated 
with the American Federation of J.abor. Secretary’s address, May Street.] 

Chicago, Ii.l., May 7, 1913. 

I. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At a special meeting of Walsn Local No. 323, I. B. of 
B. & H., on May 7, 1913, unanimously asks the passtige of a .joint resolution 
pending before the Illinois Legislature calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., as we believe it is necessary, both for the protec- 
tion of the patrons of the railroad and even for the future of the railroad itself, 
which, according to relhible authority, seems 5ent on mining itself, simply to 
display its arrogant pride and seliisliness. Walsh local is composed of 50 mem- 
bers in good standing of tlie 1. B. of B. & H. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] 'Tim. Callanan, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. ll-T, International Brolhorliood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, afllllated 
wKii the Anu'iTcan Federation of Jaibor. ,S( cretni’y's adtlress, Herman Hecht, 34 
SclmiUJ street.] 

Danville, Ii.l., May 7, 1913. 

Mr, 1. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir : Frisco Local 11.3, I. B. of B. & H., conipo.scd of 110 members, unani- 
mously indorsed the following re.solution : 

“Whereas owing to the rolling stock of the Illinois Central Railroad, il.s nu- 
merous wrecks and accfdents, due to defective equipment, hns causwl a 
shortage of cars and delays in train s^orvice, upon which the pulillc must 
depend: Therefore be it ' ' ^ 

**Re8olv€d, That we unanimously indorse andVecoinmend the passage of the 
joint re.solution now pendiHg before* the Illinois State Legislature calling for 
an investigation of tlie Illinois Central RaKroad Co. 

[seal*] L B. Wilson, 

President. 

' Herman Hecht, 

* Secretary. 


c 

(H8 H.\iuuson Sti!Eet, Chicago, May 8 , 1913 . 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, Secretary. 

Dear Sir^a^nd Brother: Local Lodge 370, B. R. C. of A., composed of 12 mem- 
bens. unanimously ask for the passage of the resolution pending an investiga- 
tion of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. now before the Illinois legislature. 
Yours, fraternally, 

[SEAL.] WM. HoDGINS, 

President, 

A. Frederick SON, 

Seefetary, 
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lilt'd Hummer Lodge No. ri07. Hrotherhood Kailwav Carrien of America. Alfred L. 
Miller, recording secretary, KiOt> West J^ocnst Sheet.] 

Bloomington, III., May 7, 1913. 

Mr. P. J. Jensen, 

President Local Fcderntion of Railiray Employees, 

I. C. i^ysteni and Allied Lines. 

Dear Sib and Brother : Local B. R. C. of A., No. 507, heartily indorse the 
action taken by the Federation of Railway Employees in regard to an investi- 
gation of the Il^noi# Central Railroad. Our local consists of 50 members, and 
we all earnestly desire that you do all you can toward bringing about a satis- 
factory investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad, which is a common car- 
rier under the laws of the State of Illinoi.s. 

With the best of success. 

[SEAL.] D. H. .Tones. 

President. 

A. I.. M1LJ.EK, 
Reeordiny Secretary. 


[Denverslde Lodge No. 40<>, Lrotlierliood llailwny I'anncn (»f America.] 

Ea.st St. Louis, lu.., May 9, 1913. 

President, 6019 }fadisoii Arenue, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: Denvorside I.,o<lge, -400. B. R. C. of A., consisiiiig of .59 members, 
heartily indorse the resolution before the Illinois Legislature to investigate the 
condition of the Illinois Central Railway. 

This is certaiidy a matter of safety in behalf nf tlu' traveling public and 
train crews of this company. 

Yours, truly, 

[seal.] Ti:oy AIorgan, 

Srerclary, 131 \ortli Fourth Street, 

Fa.^t St. Louis, III. 


[Grand Cro.ssiiig Lo<Igo No. International Assoeiati'>n of Odd Fellows’ 

llaJl, n(»r(lu%.st corner Soventy-iiftli Stn-et and J'.Ilis .Vveoue.] 

* Chicago, May 7, 1913. 

At the regular meeting of Crand Cro.ssing Lodge. No. 2(>r). held May 7, 1913, 
the following resolutions were presented and unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas tliere is pending In'Tore the House of Rt'presentativos of the State of 
Illinoi.s house iKAsolution No. GO, asking for an investigation of the Illinois 
Central Railroad C«., Its tissets, liabilities, and the numerous wrecks that 
have (K'curred since the strike of the shopmen September 30, 1911; and 
“Whereas the State of Illinois (by virtue of^tJie special charter granted the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.) is a partner in this railroad and vitally in- 
terested in the tinancial transactions, and shmild l.c as eipially interested 
in the shopmen, who»are citlzc^is •and property owners of the State of 
Illinois; and * 

“Whereas this strike was c.-iused t^id has been i^rolonged hy the arliitrary 
stand of the Illinois Central# Railroad Co. denying their eiufdoyws the 
right to federate and a'^.'^ert themselves as free, libertydoving ]K*ople, ac- 
cording to their constitutional rights granted to •them hy the State of 
Illinois and the Unied States of America : Therefore be it 
^'Resolved, That we.tis citizejis of the State of Illinois, demand of the repre- 
sentatives Qf the State of Illinois favorable considc'ratien of house resolution 
No. GO; that we request those that have fu^imised f# support said resolution 
Is[o. GO to demand on the lloor of the House a roll-call vote for the information 
of the voters who sent them there : And be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signe<l by the president secretary of 
thiS' local, repre.sontlng 4(X) members, with the official seal of this organization 
attached, and a copy sent to each and every ri'prcsentative.” 

[seal.] • Sam Wilson, 

President. 

R. .T. Weber, 
Recording Secretary. 
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[Local Union No. 453, Intefnational Brothorhxyfl of B3ack«mitha and Helpers^ alBltftted 
wltti tu« American Federation of Labor.] 

Centkalia, III., May 10^ 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir and Brother: We understand that; a joint resolntion Is pentlirLi? 
before the Illinois Ivegislature calling for an investigation of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., on which a hearing Is to be had about Majr 14, Tlte Centralia 
Local, No. 453, of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, 
composed of 26 members, is. strongly in favor of this resolutloti and the mem- 
bers are unanimously asking the pa:s.sage of the same. We feel that such an 
investigation will I>e of interest and advantage not only to organized labor, but 
to all the i>eople of the State in general. Bach memlier of the legislature by 
his position in regard to thi.s ro.solution will have an opportunity of showing 
what his stand is tcward labor organizations, as also his general interest in the 
welfare of the State. 

We trust that all pos.sible will be done toward urging the passage of the 
resolution. 

Fraternally, your.s 

[ :eal.] Fd ?.TcMjllan, Prcsidcvf. 

J. 11. Little, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. .‘cjn. InOM-nalional lirotherhood of Dlacksmitlis and Ilolpe.rs. aflllfnlcd 
wltli the American l’ed*Tai iuu of Labor. iS^^cretary'.s address. 1100 South Kedzle Ave- 
nue.] 

Chicago, May 10, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CUNDIFF. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At our meeting May 10 your letter regarding a 
resolution to investigate the Illinois' Central Railroad Co. and Its operating 
methods was read and discussed at length. 

This local union ha.s 96 members in good standing — 05 per cent of whom were 
present, and by a unanimous vote of this local union wo expressed our desire 
that the Illinois Central Railroad should be inve.stigated by our State legisla- 
ture in the interest not only of union labor, hut e.specially of the traveling 
public, and also or tho.se engaged in industrie.s which ^require the transporta- 
tion of their wares or commerce. 

Fraternally, yours, * 

[seal.] Dennis Shea^ 

1100 Kc<l:ic Avenue, City. 


t 

[Joint protective hoard Lrotherliood Kailw-iy (’armcti of .Vmeika, .ainiiated with the Amer- 
ican: Federation of Labor.] ' 

« r Mat 10, 1913. 

To the Illinois State Legislature. 

TTon. Gentj.emen: Dauphin Park lAMlgt^ N*o. 407, ,with a membership of 400, 
at a .special meeting a.s.sembled on the 7th day of* May. 1913, requests the pas- 
sage of house bill No. 60. ^ 

[seal.] « Joseph J. Thomas, 

* PreMent 

• Frantz A. Johnson, 

* Recording and Fimncial Secretary. 


% ' 

[Tool and f>ipmakers’ liodge, P^o. OlO, International Association of Machinists.} 

Chicago, III., May 10, 1918. 

Mr. I. J. Cui^iAff. 

Dear Sir and Brother: T take great pleasure In writing you that Tool and 
Diemakers’ Local, No. 510, composed of 250 members, heartily indorse tliis Joint 
resolution now pending before tlie Illinois Legislature calling for an investl- 
^tion of the Illinois Central Railroad, and unanimously request ^ passage; 
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believlnjc thereby that the citizens of this city may lenri^the true state of affairs 
as they now exist, and that they may reap some benefits from sucli action. 
Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] ClAKKNCK r^ATE, 

Rccurd i iifj i^vcrctary. 


[Locam;^nlon No. 784, United Mine Workers of Amorira.J 

Mabissa, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, Chicayo, III. 

Dear Sir and* Rrottier : This local union, with a membership of 400, lias 
unanimously indorsed the proposition as presented in a joint resolution which 
is pending before the Illinois Ijegislnture, asking for an investigation of the 
equipment and condition of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

We believe that in the interest of public safety, and the inability of said road 
to jiroperly serve the business and commercial interest of its patrons, should 
be evidence enough to warrant the legislature in making this Investigation. 
No other class of business, 1 believe, has felt that something sliould be done 
in this matter more keenly than those interested in coal mining, especially 
wlien having to depend entirely on this road. 

With best wishes for the success of this just and reasonable demand, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

[seal.] Al. IsuuiGc., i^'ccrctary Yo, 


[O.'iiaioUl I’ark Lexlyc. Xo. 478, International AsKociatiou of Machinists, office of recording 

secretary. j 

Chicago, III.. May 10, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CuNuiFF. 

Dear Sir and Bbottfeb : Vonr communication of May 5, 101.^,. in regard to 
the resolution now fiending before the Illinois I.eglslaiure calling for an In- 
vestigation of the Illinois Central Hallway was read at the regular meeting 
of Garfield Park IxKlge, No. 478, I. A. of M.. which was held last night. 

This local, with a memhorsliip of 510. urgently asks the passage of the afore- 
said resolution, and calls upon all cILzens of tlie State of Illinois to render all 
iissistaiu'o possilile to attain this end. 

Any information regarding this matter will he most aceeidaide. 

Yonrs, fraternally, 

[seal.] K. 10. Abel, 

Rccordiny Secretary, No. .ps, I. .1. of .1/., 

9'/3 N. Ridaeieay Arc., Vhiaiyo, III. 


[Gielchhelt Lodg^ Xo. 3(»G, Internatiannl As.^ociation of Machinist^^, KractNch’s irall, 
Sixiy-tUirU^aud i'c^lor Avenue.) 

Chicago, III., May 11, 1913. 

Mr. T. J. Clindiff. 

Secretary Federation of Railirihj Employees. 

Dear Sir and Brother ; At a recent meeting of Cloiehyeit T.odge, the resolu- 
tion now pending before the IllUiols liegislaturg. calling for an invostigatiou 
of the Illinois Central pailroad Co. was introduced and given thorough and 
careful considenition. • 

Believing that the proposed Investigation lyoiild disclose conditions which do 
not tend toward the best interests of the peo|>le of this# .State, and also l>eliev- 
Ing that the State should take steiis to correct the existing conditions, Gleichheit 
Lodge, eomiiosed of 150 memliers, unanimously indorses and af+ksj^he passage 
of the iiending resolutions. * 

With liest wishes, T am, 

Fratenially, yours, 

[seal.] 


Fred H. Vuelkek, Seo ' tary 366. 
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[Local Union No. 300, Inti«rnational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Pederation of Liabor. Secretary’s address, R. P. Nauman, 2270 Blue 
Island Avenue. j 


Chicago, , 191S. 

To the honorable Illinois Legislature, 

Deab Sirs : At a roj?iilar meeting of Bolt ana Nut Workers Local 806, I. B. 
of B. & H., it was regularly moved and seconded that we unanimously Indorse 
the joint resolution lH‘fore the Illinois Legislature looking into the Illinois Cen- 
tral affair. Our membership of 47 In good standing do ijri^e^chat your honor- 
able body do everything In their power to bring about some solution that 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

With best wishes, I remain, fraternally, yours, 

[seal.I n. P. Nauman. 

Recording i^ecretarjj, 2270 Blue Island A venue. 


[German Local I'nion No. ‘jTTi. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper ITanjjcrs 
of America. Julius Lichtenstein, recording secretary, 3 541 Wells Street.] 


Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, 6029 Madison Avenue, 


Chicago, ^fag 11, 1013, 


Dear ?ntr and Brother: Acting upon yoiir suggestion not to wait till next 
meeting, 1 lu'rewitb send imdo.sed the Indorsement of that resolution. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, 

I am, fraternally yours, 

Jur.ius Lichtenstein, 


Chicago, May 10, 11113. 

To THE Illinois Legislature, 

Springfield, 111, 

At a mass meeting of this local, with a membership of 865 out of 1,013 
present, held on Tuesday, May 6, its was unanimously passed to indorse the 
resolution, now pending before your honorable body, calling for an investiga- 
tion of the Illinois Central Uailroad Co., and I was instructed to notify your 
honorable body of this indorsement ; and we urge you in the name of organized 
labor to make this a thorough inve.stigation. 

Trusting that your honorable body wii: recognize this appeal of organized 
labor and also in the name of justice and fairness. , 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

[seal.] Julius Lichtenstein, 

Record I ng Secretary. 


Peohja, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: This T.ocal Union No. 784, United Mine Workers of America, 
composed of 840 memliers, unaninion.sly ask tlie passage of the resolution 
pending before the Illinois Leglslate*re calling for an Investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

Yours, respectfully, 

r SEAL. ] Leonard Lewis, 

Secretary Local No. 75.}. 


[Local Union No. 2*^51, United Mine 'C\"orkcrs of America.] 

' Craig, III., May 10, 1913. 

Dear Sir and BROTiip: In reprds to investigation we would like to help 
you out In every shape and form? but we are out of work here at the present 
time: we have been out of work for one month. Our local Is composed of 56 
members; wf>,pnaiiiraously ask for the passage of this resolution. 

[seal.] T. R. Lawson, 

President. 

Fred Oermer, 

Recording Secretary. 

Robert OuiLvil}, 

Financial Secretary, 
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LSilrpiise Lod^e No. 297, Brotherhood Railway ('ar^en of America.] 

.May 10, 1913. 

Dear Sib and Brother: The Surprise Lodge, No. 297, of Chicago, urges and 
re()iiest8 that the Illinois Legislature take action on this resolurion. We have 
a merabership of 00 meiiiber.s and we urge the passage of this resolution. 
Fraternally, yours, * 

[seal.] Albert F. Rerndt, 

*R< cordi}uj f^rcrefari/, 3006 Princeton Avcmie, Chicago, III. 


[Local T'nion No. 124, International Rrof lierhood of Blacksmitlis nnd Helpers, affiliated 
with the Amefloan Federation of Labor. Secretary's address, 181U South Eighth 
Street. J 

SpRiNGFiEi.!), It. I.., Mag 9, 1913. 

]irr. I. .T. CUNDTFF, 

6029 Madison Arcsine, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: This local is composed of 50 membor.s, who unani- 
mously ask the passage of the resolution now pending before the Illinois lA?gis- 
lature calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] 11. Wheal, Secretary. 


[Local Union No. 980, United Mine Workers of America. 1 

Herrin, III., 3[ay 10, 1013. 

Mr. I. .T. CuNDiFF, 

6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Wo, the members of Local Union 980, comprising 
about 200 memhers, do hereby demand of* our State representatives and sena- 
tors that they use their influence and vote for the .1oint resolution jiending 
before tliose bodies calling for an Investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
(’o. Failure on the part of our representJitives and senator from this dis- 
tri(’t to do tliis, they will he held responsible by the hiboring classes in this 
district. 

Yours, respectfully, » 

• E. R. Myers, 

' President, 

[seal.] Jack T^. ]VicKAY, 

Recording Secretary Local Union 9H6, Herrin, III. 


[Union NO. 2b2, Hrotfvr'rhood of I'ainiers, Decorators, and Paporhangers of America. Ad- 
dress writer, (514 Pope Street, Rockford, lli.J 

Roc’kford, III., May 10, 1918. 
IMr. T. J. CUNDIFF. • • 

Dear Sir and Brother ; At a meeting held by Loral X^nion No. 2.52, P. D. 8c 
P. of A., of Rockford, I1V» « locjil ♦composed of 140 members, uiuinimoiisly 
demand tlie passage of a rosi.4ution now pending before the Illinois Legislature 
calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad 

Hoping yon will give this matte?i yf>ur clo.sest attention, I remain. 

Fraternally, yours, • 

] Fred Hendrickson, 

♦ Recording Secretary. 


[Local Uniou No. ISO, of Oak Partt, TIL. Rohde’s Hall, 3800 West Madison Street, ’CHiI- 

cago.J ^ 

• 

Oak Park, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. T. J. CiTNDiFF, 

6029 Madison Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Relative to .loiiit resolution now ixmding in the legis- 
lature, will sjiy that this local union, consisting of (>48 members, all citizens of 
this .State, have indorsed said resolution and are very much in favor of an 

3c8819® — S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 10 61 
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Investigation of the liUnpis Central Railroad Co., as the past year has shown 
that numerous accidents have occurred on that road, that were not only avoid- 
able, but some of them can truly be termed criminal, ns most of them were due 
to equipment not in running shai^e. and also as has been shown that -there is 
practically no inspection of equipment as specified by law, and consequently no 
repairs to it which were necessary. 

Hoping that the resolution before the legislature will be passed and things 
remedied. 

I am, yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] y. Ac Sommer, 

Record i no i^ccrctary. 


[Local Union No. 470 , Tntornalional brotherhood of Blacksmiths and flolpors, atRliated 
with the American Federatlou of Labor.! 

Chicago, 111., May 12, 1913. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDirr. 

Dear Sfr and Rrotiiek: Reing aware that there is a disagreement on wages 
between the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and its employees, and that they have 
been on a strike since September 30, 1911, and as the cost of living, rents, etc., 
have increased very much, our local, composed of 10 members, voted unani- 
mously to ask the passage of a joint resolution now ptaiding before tlie Illinois 
Legislature calling f(U* an inve.stigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Co. operates under a special charter from the 
State of Illinois. Under the terms of this charter the governor is a director and 
the State shares in the profits. Therefore we heartily indorse (lie passage of 
this resolution. 

Fraternally, your.s 

[SEAL.] M. R Wholthan, 

Rrercfrrro'. lyu Jionfrrard, Chk’oon, in. 


[Liberty Lodge, No. International .\sHOclaHon of Machinists. Residc!iC‘\ 1*047 

vvai'ssaw Avenue.! 


. CnicAGO, IiJ.., May 11\ 1913. 

Mr. I. J. OUNDIEF, 

Recording Secretary Local Federation qf Railroad Employees, 

Dear Sib and Brotheb: At our meeting of May 8, Liberty Lodge No. 229, I. 
A. of M., comixtsed of 290 members, unanimously indorsed the joint resolution 
pending before the Illinois State Legislature calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

We earnestly beg the Illinois lA*gislature to go into tliis quitter thorougldy, 
to see if there is not something radically wrong with thpir .system, and if there 
should be, devise ways and means of rectifying that w'roiig. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[SEAL.] " J. RiCKERT, 

Recording Secreta ry, 

— s — r 

[Subordinate I.odge No. 130, International Brotborboot! *of Boiler Makers ami Ir<m Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America. Address of writer, 419 Lucy Aveuue.! 


'Memphis, Tenn., May 13, 1913. 


Mr. P. J. i/ENSEN, 

President System Fcderatioji. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Bluff City Lodge No. 180, l^rotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, composed of 45 members in good standing, unanimously asks and in- 
dorses the passage of the re.soliition Ijeforc the Illinois Legislature calling for an 
Investigation of Illinois Central Rifilroad Co. And we wish to go on record 
condemning the State as a partner to being opposed to the right of labor 
organize. , 

Wishing yon every succes.s hi the undertaking, we are, 


Fraternally, yours, 


[SEAL.] 


W. T. Funston, 

President, 

Chas. a. Stewart, 

Corresponding Secretary and Financial Secretary. 
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[Local .L'uioJi rnited Mino Workers of America.! 


Hauhisbuug, III., May t7, 1913. 


I. J. CUNDIFF, 

Secretary lUmois Central System Federation, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sib and Brother: Can say in answer to yonr letter relative to your 
resolutions, which will come b^ore the State le^i.slatiire, our local appointed 
a committee to meet our district representative, W. C, Kane, of this city. This 
is the answer he gafe them: He would do everything in his power to help the 
labor movement, t*. 

With best wishes, 

[SEAL.l H. Carl Owens, 

I^cording Secretary Local No. 1910. Box 208, Harrishurg, III. 


[Frelhclt IjO<1i;p No. .'l.'tT, Intcrnatfonnl Association of M.acliliii.sts, affUiatod with tlie 
American Federation of Labor. Office of secretary, H. Thielbcrg, i:s32 Palmer AvO' 
niio. J 


Cmc.vciO, III., May 11, 1913. 

Mr. T, J. CuNDiFF. 

Secretary of Federation of Raihray Employees, 

Illinois Central Systetn and Allied Lines. 

Dear Sir and Brother: At meeting of May 14. 101.3, coniimiiiication of 
May 5, 1013, w.is read and acted upon. 

Secretary wtis instructed to write to your body, as the date of .sending 
for Illiuoi.s State Legislature was too late for No. 337, hut th.it tliis resolution 
came before the Chicago Federation of Labor and our delegates represented 
voted in favor of indorsing said resolution. 

Yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] IIf.nrv Titielrero. 

Recording t^eeretary. 


[Orciimcr Lodge, No. 2.3r., Intcrnaiional Association of Machinists. Ofli< c of secretary, 
^ 2S0 Iowa Avenue.] 

AifRORA, Tei... Ma]i 11, 1913. 

I. J. CuNDiFF, Secretary. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Through change of recording secretary T, tho 
under.sigiied, received yonr letter of May 3 last night, M;ty 10, oiir regular 
semimonthly meeting. Sorry tht:t thi.s delay hai)i)ened, hut the members 
hoped that a reply tq your retpiest would not he too late. The 0.0 members of 
Creamer Lodge, 236. un^^niniously urge the pas.stige of tlie joint resolution 
pending before the Illinois State Legislature for an investigation of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. 

Hoping this will not be loo l.ite. I remain. 

Fraternally, your.s, 

[seal.] , Geo. Vox W.vitz, 

Rceomhng i>err( la ry, 289 lo)ea Avetnie, Aurora, III. 


FLocal Union No. ISO, Intcrnntfonal Protlicrliood of lUacksniitlis .and ITelpcis. *aniliatcd 
with (he American Federation of Labor.? 

# A 


Mr. I. J. CUNDTFF. 


Mav 12, 1018. 


Dear Sir: The members of Peoria Local, 71% 480, Peoria, 111., pjost heartily 
indorse the proposed action, in the matter of the investigation of the condi- 
tions on the Illinois Central Railroad Co.’s lines. 

Our loctd is comi>o.sed of 13 members, who have been watcliing ‘intli interest 
the conditions on the above-mentioned railroad. 

Yours, truly, 

[SEAL.] 


B. H. Reichei.der, i^erretary. 
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I Loc al L nlon .No. i;i|ltc0 Mine Workers of America, Walter Power, 2145 South 

Eleventh Street.] 

SrRiNGi'iKLD, III., , 1913, 

Mr. I. .T. CuNDiFF. 

Dear Sir: Our local union, composed of 3 ;j 0 members, indorsed the action 
taken by your organization in regard to joint iH?solution calling for an investi- 
gation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. at our regular meeting held April 1, 
1913. Our representatives and senator will be advised of the same. Also, at 
our last regular meeting, held April 15, we indorsed the ^ictlc n of our miners’ 
legislative committee in their efforts to secure the passage of all bills recom- 
mended by aflillated unions. Our union has at different times In the past year 
indorsed your position in your struggle for your rights, and, a^ I stated before, 
our union has indorsed the action of the legislative committee and will aid them 
as far as possible to secure what they recommend. 

Yours, fraternally, 

I SEAL.] Waltcu Power, 

Record i nr; ^ccreta ry, 

P. S. — I am writing our representatives, James F. Morris, T. E. Lyon, and 
Bell, and State Senator Logan Hay the fa<-ts or action taken by our local union 
from time to time for the past year or more. 


t Local Lnion No. 704, I nltcd Mine Workers of America.] 

Eldorado, III., Muy 10, 1913, 

The members of the above local union, membership BtK). unanimously ask the 
passage of the resolution, viz, '‘Calling for an investigation of tlie Illinois On- 
tral Railroad Co.,” as we have been following tiiis np, and record shows a big 
loss of life and a poor systimi of handling frcigiir Jind i>assengers, for which the 
above company was incorporated, owing to defective machinery and car equip- 
ment. 

Yours, truly, 

[seal.] W. a. Tlrxer, Prefiident. 

H. A. Kennedy, idccrctary. 


[Iwocal Union No. 22, International brotherhood of blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federal Ion of Labor.] 

Mr, I. J. CUNDIFF, 

0030 Madison Arenac, Chieayo, III. 

Dear .Sir and Brother: We, the 110 ineml)ers of Freepbrt Local Union, No. 
22, of the InteiTiational lirotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, indorse reso- 
lution Xo. 00, preserite<l to the (General Assembly of the Slate of Illinois by Rep- 
resentative Seymour Steadmun* and demand its p.Mssage in the interests of the 
citizens of Illinois and the welfare and safety of th(» traveling public. The 
Omaha line of the Illinois Central is a disgrr.ee to the State. 

Yours, fraternally, ' ‘ ' 

[SEAL.J IT. P. Hill, Secretary, 


t, [Local Lnion .No. 124 S, United Mine Workers of America. 1 

. Herrin, Ii.l., May 12, 1913. 
Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, Chieayo. ^ 

Dear Sir: This is to certify that Local Union No. 1248, U. jM. W. of A., rep- 
resenting ji membersJiii) of 420 immibers, unanimously indorse the resolution, 
now pending in tite Iffinois Loj^islature, calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. and earnestly ask for its passage. 

[seal.] < c Louis H. Misker, Secretary. 


[Local Lnion No, 22, International brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of l^abor.] 

May 11, 1913. 

Dear Sir : We, the undersigned members of Freeport Local No. 22, of I. B. of 
B. & H., compo.sed of 11 members, unanimously ask the passage of this resolu- 
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tion. As you kfiow, the following organizations liiive been on strike since 
September 30, 1911: International Association of Machinists, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths ami Helpers, Railway Carmen of America, Amalga- 
mated Sheet-lMetal Workers, International Brotherhood of I^iinters, Order of 
Railway Clerks, Federal Labor Union. 

The Illinois Centi-al refuse^ to treat with us as a system federation. The 
Illinois Central operates under a special charter from the State of Illinois. 
Under the terms j^f this charter the governor of Illinois is a director of the 
Illinois Central, and the State shares In the earnings of the company. The 
importance of®this«»is that the State of Illinois, a partner with the Illinois 
(^entral, is put in a position of being opposed to the right of labor to organize, 
and this is vlt^jl to every member of organized labor. 

Y^)urs, truly, 


[SKAL.] 


D. Rowt ani), 

PrcHidcnt. 
IT. P. Iln.L, 

Srcrrtdiy, 07 ^Shawnee yStnet, Freeport, 111. 


{llaJI ot nocai I iilon .No. «0, International Pnlon of Steam and (Jperatlng Engineers, 
alHliated with the American Federation of Labor. 1 


May 12, 1913. 

]\lr. I. .T. CrNDii-F, 

6029 Madison Avenue, City. 

Df.ar Sir and Brother: Your communication, I am sorry to say, arrived too 
late Pa- onr meeting, as we met May 7, and again May 14. I am positive, 
liowever, had action been taken it would have received the unanimous indorse- 
ment of our local. 

Fraternally, yours, * 

[seal.] ^ Ol.IVER StIXGJvEY, 

3361 Fouth Parle Avenue, Reeordtny Seeretary, Loeal GO. 


Mr. 


I Local 1 nion A'o. United Mine Workcru of .Vmerica.] 

• Sesser, III., May 11, 1013. 

I. J. Cl'XDIFF, o 

6020 }fadison Avenue, Chieayo, lit. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Your letter received ^tay 8, ami I am an.swering in 
behalf of your request. Local Union No. 1287, U. M. W. of A., Sesser, III., as 
a body of lod I’nited IMine Workers of district 12, do hereby earnestly ple<lge 
the governor of on*’ State to give the joint resolution tliat is pending before the 
Illinois Legislature caiyng for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. for refusing to treat witli organize<l lalior of all various labor unions, some 
of which are still on strike since September i^Llbll. We, as a body of U. M. 
IV. of A., personally know that the Illinois (xuural Railroad Co. has shown 
partiality against organized lalx^’ by employing scabs to run its trains when 
tlie union tiremen lay dow*i and cam* oflt on strike, causing hundreds of miners 
to move in the dead of winU^ from the mining camps along tlie Illinois Central 
lines in 1911, Furthermore, it discriminated against ct'rtain coal operators 
on the Illinois Central Railroad# and by not distributing its cars on equal 
basis, thtu’efore causing .some of the mines to shut down on that account, some 
of which had to sue the Illinois Central Railroad €o, in order to get an 
equal share of cars. We, as it body, in whol^ unanimously ask for a proper 
investigation of the ioint resolution before the legislature, and we sincerely 
•hope that the governor acts iif harmony with organized lab(»r of all crafts and 
will make the Illinois Central Railroad CVi. put out J^he real stulf and not be 
lurking in the background of discriniinatii^n. United we stand, divided we 
fall. In union there is strength, but discrimination means hell. 

P. S. — Hoping the governor will act and use good common, # 01180 , so that 
the working class, wlio elected liiin for that position, can reap the benetits of 
llieir voting power. 

Yours, truly, 

[seal.] Bart Or, hate. 

Recording Secretary Loeal Union Mo. 1237, 

U. M. U'. of A., l^csser. 111. 
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I Loc al L nlon .No. i;i|ltc0 Mine Workers of America, Walter Power, 2145 South 

Eleventh Street.] 

SrRiNGi'iKLD, III., , 1913, 

Mr. I. .T. CuNDiFF. 

Dear Sir: Our local union, composed of 3 ;j 0 members, indorsed the action 
taken by your organization in regard to joint iH?solution calling for an investi- 
gation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. at our regular meeting held April 1, 
1913. Our representatives and senator will be advised of the same. Also, at 
our last regular meeting, held April 15, we indorsed the ^ictlc n of our miners’ 
legislative committee in their efforts to secure the passage of all bills recom- 
mended by aflillated unions. Our union has at different times In the past year 
indorsed your position in your struggle for your rights, and, a^ I stated before, 
our union has indorsed the action of the legislative committee and will aid them 
as far as possible to secure what they recommend. 

Yours, fraternally, 

I SEAL.] Waltcu Power, 

Record i nr; ^ccreta ry, 

P. S. — I am writing our representatives, James F. Morris, T. E. Lyon, and 
Bell, and State Senator Logan Hay the fa<-ts or action taken by our local union 
from time to time for the past year or more. 


t Local Lnion No. 704, I nltcd Mine Workers of America.] 

Eldorado, III., Muy 10, 1913, 

The members of the above local union, membership BtK). unanimously ask the 
passage of the resolution, viz, '‘Calling for an investigation of tlie Illinois On- 
tral Railroad Co.,” as we have been following tiiis np, and record shows a big 
loss of life and a poor systimi of handling frcigiir Jind i>assengers, for which the 
above company was incorporated, owing to defective machinery and car equip- 
ment. 

Yours, truly, 

[seal.] W. a. Tlrxer, Prefiident. 

H. A. Kennedy, idccrctary. 


[Iwocal Union No. 22, International brotherhood of blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federal Ion of Labor.] 

Mr, I. J. CUNDIFF, 

0030 Madison Arenac, Chieayo, III. 

Dear .Sir and Brother: We, the 110 ineml)ers of Freepbrt Local Union, No. 
22, of the InteiTiational lirotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, indorse reso- 
lution Xo. 00, preserite<l to the (General Assembly of the Slate of Illinois by Rep- 
resentative Seymour Steadmun* and demand its p.Mssage in the interests of the 
citizens of Illinois and the welfare and safety of th(» traveling public. The 
Omaha line of the Illinois Central is a disgrr.ee to the State. 

Yours, fraternally, ' ‘ ' 

[SEAL.J IT. P. Hill, Secretary, 


t, [Local Lnion .No. 124 S, United Mine Workers of America. 1 

. Herrin, Ii.l., May 12, 1913. 
Mr. I. J. CuNDiFF, Chieayo. ^ 

Dear Sir: This is to certify that Local Union No. 1248, U. jM. W. of A., rep- 
resenting ji membersJiii) of 420 immibers, unanimously indorse the resolution, 
now pending in tite Iffinois Loj^islature, calling for an investigation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. and earnestly ask for its passage. 

[seal.] < c Louis H. Misker, Secretary. 


[Local Lnion No, 22, International brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of l^abor.] 

May 11, 1913. 

Dear Sir : We, the undersigned members of Freeport Local No. 22, of I. B. of 
B. & H., compo.sed of 11 members, unanimously ask the passage of this resolu- 
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an investigation ot the Illinois Central Railroad, was road at last night’s moot- 
ing of our iocal union, and the undersigned instructe(f to inform you that the 
110 members of our local, one and all, take a keen delight in being put into a 
position where they can supi)ort a measure calculated to slied some light on 
the dark and devious ways of predatory wealth. “ Big business ” must of 
necessity operate under tiie cover of darkness. If our class were acquainted 
with the nature of the ills that human society suffers from and the causes 
thereof, a cure would readily suggest itself. The true function of tlie State, 
tlie only justiflcatioiii for the existence of government, must be that it promote 
the “greatest g^od of the greatest number.’’ Wliere “ tiie State” deviates 
from that course, tWtTe the protests of “the greato'st iinmlxa* ” arc in order, 
and where those protests are not heeded by tho.se in power revolution becomes 
a necessity — ay(*, a duty. 

Therefore, by all means, light! more liglU ! so we may know and understand. 

Yours, for the working class, 

A. F. Kocir, PrrsiiJruf. 

[seal.] S^^f Cooi’KK, Fimnirtdl Scrrctfir?/. 

'.T. < J. KniaxER. 


[Arsenal Lodge, No, 271, Itrotiiorliood Railway Carua^n of America, adlliated wltU the 
American i’ccleration ot i.abor.J 

Moumc, II I... May It, i.W. 

Mr. I. J. CuNDiyr. 

Secretary y Chienyo, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Arsenal liOdge, No. 274. B. U. (\ of A., of S.9 mem- 
bers, at its regular meeting on May 8. unanimously indorsed the investigation 
of the Illinois Central Railroad and its brand! lines, a.s from newspaper ac- 
counts its motive power and rolling stock fs in a V(‘ry nns(*rvico:ible condition, 
and we would welcome an investigation of this road. Hoping this reaches you 
in due time, I nmiain. 

[seal.] (’ahl O. Nelson, Secretary, 


[Local I'liiou No. OOR, Id iac^ Workers of America. OflLc (*f reronliiig secretary.] 

^ ViituKN, Ti.i... ^fa!l JO, 19J.3. 

I, J. CUNDIFF.’ 

Dear Sir: Tlii.s i.s to certify that Local Union G03, U. M. W. «>f A., indorses 
that an investigation be jiiade of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. before tlie 
Illinois Legislature. Our membership is 285 members. 

Fi'uteniallv, y^urs, 

[.SEAL.] , Lia’i) Mwer. 

Record iay Secretary. T.ov-il I rion O'/i.i, Virden, JU. 


lion, Ei)w. F. Dunne, 

Governor State of Sprhigfield, III. 

Dear Sib: Woodlawn IiOdge,*No. 492, Internaliofia! Association of I^iadiinists, 
jLsks you, as chief executive of the Slay:‘ of Illinois, to use your iullueiice on be^ 
half of house hill No. 60, which, if |>us.sed, will bring about an investigjition of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. • 

We believe, as this railroad liohls their ch.irter undiT^the laws of tlie State 
of Illinois, it should bo compelh^d to conform \tilh tlu^ laws gov(‘rning their 
"charter and look well to»t!io safety and comfort of the traveling public and the 
commercial interests of the Stall?. 

We have been informed that their power l.'f bad sluyie; that there is a con- 
tinual shortage of cars; that mine operators and other shippers find it a hard 
matter to carry on their business along the line of this road. 

There have boon numerous wrecks along the entire .system and svferal within 
our own State, and the claim has been made that it is due to the poor equip- 
ment, which, if true, is a violation of provisions covered by their charter. 

We believe that you, as governor of the State of Illlnoi.s, wish to give people 
of the State, and especially those that ca.st their vote for you, all the rights 
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coming to them under the laws of the State, and we also h^lleve you wish to 
treat the, corporations fairly ; therefore we believe that you can safely work to 
have the investigation carried on, for if the Illinois Central Railroad is carry- 
ing on its business strictly within the laws and conforming to their charter 
rights, the investigation can not hurt them, and if they are not it is the right 
of your constituents to know it. 

This local has a membership of 200, and the* membership of our association 
throughout the State is fully 15.000 ,and it is safe to say that all are vitally 
interested in having this bill passed. . 

Yours, sincerely, „ 

WOODLAWN Louok, ^Xo. 492, I. A. OF M. 


1 Suhonlhiate Association No. 4, Lithographers’ International Troti'etlve aiul lleuefleial 
Association of the I’uited States and C'ann<ia,l 

Chicago, J/r/// 10, lOlS. 

I. .T, CUNDIFF, 

0029 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Siihassociation No. 4, composed of 275 meuihors, at 
its last regular meeting. Friday, May 9, 1913, unanimously asked the ptissjige 
of the Joint resolution now pending before the Illinois Legislature calling for an 
investigation of the Illinois Central Railroiid Co. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] Chas. H. S(’Harikn, 

Neeording Secretary S. A. 


[Local L'nlon No. 707, United Mine Workers of America. Otiice of secretary ] 

I’EORiA, III., May If, WfS. 

Mr, I. .1. CUNDlFF, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: AVhereas the resolution calls for an investigation of tlie Illinois 
Central Ktiilroad CJo., therefore we, our Local Union No. 707 of United Mine 
Workers, with a membersliip of 150, at Peoria, ^ll., appeal to our legislative 
body and reeommond Its adoption. « 

Fraternally, yours, 

[seal.] Edw. IIamkr, 

.137 Arago Street, Peoria, lU. 


[Local No. LLl.'l of <’hicago. Machinery Moldeis’ T'nion, organized Septemlier, 1S7S; re- 
organized April, ISDLL i»aiil 1^. Hecker, I*;;.".) Sacramento AvenvM*, corresponding secre- 
tary,] 

Chicago, May 10, 1912. 

Local No. 233. 1. ^L U. of A., composed of 850 iron molders, unanimously 
deiuaiul the passage of the resolution introduced by Representative Seymour 
Steadman, which called for an investigatio,^ of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

We heartily concur in the spirit of'th® resolutiov and insist on its adoption. 
Tlie above action was taken at the regular iiieeEng of Local 233 1. M. U. held 
Saturday, May 10, 1913. , 

Fraternally, « 

[sEAL.^ Paul L. Becker, 

Secretary Local 233, /. M. U. of N. A. 

t * 

n 

[Local Union No. OTl!, l.rniled Mine Workers of America.] 

< ♦ 

Peteksuuko, III., May 10, 1913. 

Mr. CuNDiFf ; 

Dear Sir: The members of this local, composed of 100 members, are strongly 
in favor of the resolution before the Illinois I.ieglslnture culling for an investi- 
gation of the trouble on the Illinois Central Railroad, and they believe the 
public should know the cause of this trouble and who is the cause. 

Fraternally, yours, 

[SEAL.] Wm. Watt, Secretary. 
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[Local Union Xo. UiDl, UniteO Mine Workers of America.) 


Mr. I. J. CuNWiF, Chieayot 111. 


Thayek, 111., ^JajJ 11, 191,1. 


Dear Sir; Local Union 1391, U. M. W. of A., Thayer, 111,, iinaninioiisly in- 
dorsed the joint resolution for an investijration of Illinois Central itailroad* Co., 
as we consider it an injustice*to the people of the State of Illinois for this to be 
defeated. 


Local Union 13'il lias a ineinbership of 470 members in ^^ood standing. 


[SEAL.] 


Titos. Melush, 

Uout. Ovjnoton, 

John MAiNWAinuNc;, 

L vy islu t i cc Com mitt cc. 


I I.ocal Union Xo. United Mine Workers of America, affiliated witli Amcricau Federa- 

tion of Labor.] 

MuRPHYsnoKo. III., May 10, VMS. 

idr. I. J. Cunduf: 

Dear Sir and Brother: We, the moniliers of Locnl 2308 V. \V. of A., 
Murphysboro, 111., consisting of 250 ineinbers. do urge and reipiest tlnit the 
resolution calling for an investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
be pas.sed, as we earnestly believe that no honest company, tinn, or individual 
fears investigation in any form whatever. 

With best wishes for success, respectfully, yours, 

Tiios. Murphy, President. 
Frank Reeves, Secretary. 


[Local Union Xo. Oil, Uuiled Mine Workers of America.] 

Sparta, 111 ., May 10, 1013. 

Mr. I. J. CuxDiFF. 

Dear Sir: Local Union Xo. Oil, U, !M. W. of Siairta, Til., composed of 
133 members, stand uuauimously in favor, and liereby ni’go the passage, of 
the resolution calling |or ah investigation of tlie Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
[skal.] W. L. Ragland, 

livcrctary Local Union Ao. 611, Sparta, III. 


( TiicAGO, III., .]fay o, 1913. 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers, Local No. 0. 

Dear Sir and BRother: A joint resolution is i)en<Ung before the Illinois legis- 
lature calling for an ^investigation of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. A 
hearing is to be had on this resolution on or about May 14. Organized labor 
all over Illinois is aske<l to help in the passage^f this resolution. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor unaniinonsly indor.se this resolution. 

Will you send the undersigned a letter with the seal of your local, stating 
in substance that your Ideal, compAseil of 200 (numhor of meinhers), unani- 
mously asks the passage of tills resolution? Plea.se do this at once, as we desire 
to present these letters as a petitiomon or before the 12th day of IMay, 1913. 

As you know, the following organizations have been on a strike since Sep- 
tember 30, 1911: International A.sso«iation of IMachinists, Internationhl Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths & Helpers, International Brothe^liood of Boilermakers & 
Helpers, Railw'ay Carmen of America, Amafgainated Sheet IMetal Workers, 
International Brotlierliood of |:»ainters, Order of Railway Clerks, Federal Labor 
Union. 

The Illinois Central refuses to treat with us as a system federation. The 
Illinois Central operates under a si>edal charter from the State of Illinois. 
Under the terms of this charter the governor of Illinois is a director of the 
Illinois Central, and the State shares in the earnings of the 'Company. Tlie 
importance of this is that the State of Illinois, a i)artiier with the Illinois 
(Central, is put in a ixisltion of being opposed to the right of labor to organize, 
and thi.s Is vital to every member of organized labor. 
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Miike your letter strong; In Its Indorsement and send it at once under the 
seal of your organizatioif, and in this way contribute your share toward this 
figlit, which, although it Involves directly the men at present on strike, at the 
same time is of vital importance to the very existence of organized labor. 

Fraternally, yours. 


[seal.] 


P. J. .Tknsen, President. 

'' I. J. CuNDiFF, Secretary. 


(Indorsed by 200 members of Local No. C, Brick, TilCf and Terra Cotta 
Workers. ) 

[seal.] *• Erick Riemeb. 


[Local Union No. 08;;, United Mine Workora of America, aflilialed with American Federa- 
tion of Labor. U. G. Hearn, recording secretary, 010 North Ninth Street.] 

Murpiiysboro, III., May 10, i013. 

Mr. I. J. CuNniFF, 

0029 Madison Avenue. Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir and Brother: This is to certify that this local, compo.sed of 196 
members, unanimously indorses and demand.s an investigation of the IlIlnoLs 
( Vntral Railroad Co., as we believe no fair-minded iierson or corporation would 
object to an investigation, and we believe tiie conditions demand same. 
Fraternally, yours, 

A. II. Poole, President. 

[seal.] Trios. E. Bailev, Recording Secretary. 


Cr.iNToN, Ii.i,., .}f(iy 10, 1912. 

Secretary Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago, lit. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I desire to notify you that Clinton Local, No. 207, 
I. B. of B. & H, unanimously indorse re.solntion No. 60 and would request its 
passage by our State legislature on or about Miiy 14. 

Our membership numbers 10 in good standing. We Iiope our legislators will 
extend a square dc'al to the employees on strike on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and tiiat an investigation of this road lie liad for the benefit of all concerned, 
eitlier directly or indirectly, and that commerce oii^the Illinois Central be re- 
stoi'od again to a normal and safe condition sucli as oxbied prior to S(‘i)tember 
20,1911. 

1 tospectf ul 1 y submit tes I . 

Members of Locai, No. 207, 

[.SEAL.] J. E. Matthews, Secretary. 


[Woodlawn Lodge, No. Inlernafional A.ssocianuii of INTachinlsliv, F. G. Stomlcr, re- 

cording secretary, 328 Englewood Avenge,] 


Chk Afio, May 10, 1913. 


I. J. CuNDiFF, 0029 Madison Avenue. 

Dear Sir and Brother: In reply to your.s of the 5th Instant, beg to say that 
our lodge has already drawn up a .set msoVutlons and liave forwarded same 
to tlie governor. I inclose herewith copy of said resofutions. 
qh’iisting this will be .satisfactory to your, with best wisiies, I remain, 
Fraternally, your.s, * 

F. (». Stemeer. 


P. S. — This resoliitionnvas dntwn up before I received your letter. 


COMERFORD EXHIBIT hO. 5. 


‘ * New Orleans, July 21, 19Vt. 

To the United States Industrial Relations Commission. 

Dear Sir: 1 * 61.8 is to certify that tlie strike of the employees of the mechanical 
and clerical departments caused me to have to disiiose of my grocery business 
on account of the men being out of employment and the class of people that took 
their places was of no benefit to my buslnes.s, '* 

Re.spectfully, 

U. Laurent, 

2120 Tntane Avenue, 
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[Renecky shoe store, J.. E. Renecky, dealers in fine shoes, 701-705 Patterson Street, corner 

Vailette.j • 


New Ori.kans, La., ,1ur\v 2.9, VJtlf. 

United States Industrial Commission. 


Gentlemen : lioin^? actively engaged in the slioe, ho.slery, and furnishing busi- 
ness in Algiers, and being thoroughly ac<iuainied with the strike on liic' Southern 
Pacific Railroad, I think it h.as and is still working a great hardsln]) in this 
territory, and if it c»uld be settled it would be of great benellt all through this 
locality. ^ 

Trusting that you ^dll be able to render assistance in tliis inalter, I am. 
Very respectfully, 


J. M KlnecivY. 


tE<l. lioolos, dealer in dry goods, staple and fancy grocorie.s aiid general merchandise, -JOOG 

Washington street, j 

Vicksburg, Miss., Jvnr J.J, 

To ichom it may coufcni: 

Business in our city fell to tbe bottom when the strike took place on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, and since that time business has not increjised to 
50 per cent of what It was before the strike. And wlien tije strilu* is settled and 
the old men placed hack at work tlie entire city will be benefited. 

Y^ours, truly, 

Ed. Booj.os. 


[The Prudential lusurauoo Company of America. Home oHlec, Newark, N. .1. A. C. Crow- 
der, manager for Mississippi.} 


’ Jackson, .Miss., Auyji^f 20, lOl’f. 
United States Commission on Industrial Rel.ations. 


Gentlemen: This is to say tliat while mayor of this city and some time 
during the year 1012 I participated in a conference in tlie ollice of the governor 
of Mississippi looking to bringing together the striking clerks of the Illinois 
Central and the officials of that road. 

President Markham w^s iti*esent, ami derline<l emphatically to do anything 
that would in any way Indicate any recognition of the union of clerks. 

The conference a<1.1ourned without any accomplishment of my puriiose in 
volunti'^ring my services. 

Yours, truly, 


A. C. ( hsOWDER. 


[Tlie Stuitli (’ompany. 


Furnittiiv, slovrs. sewing rnnc'.iines, .ami organs. 
S^r(M‘t, r»J4-.^>‘JC»-.5-JS Pearl Street.] 


l‘ja-i:n Slate 


Miss., June 20, 191 

To the Officers and Menihers of the Vnifed Stales Industrial Jfelafions Com- 
mission: • ^ , 

We have been in the furniture business hero for nearly 12 years and have 
had things well lined up. We liad the patronage of a lerge per (aujt of tlie em- 
ployees of the Illinois Central Railr^aif Co. at this place, which is qiiiti^ an item 
to us every pay day. But since the strike the greater iier cent of ,j.lie hoys 
have gone, out of employment, and wdHiave liad to reposs^css the furniture. The 
accounts and the buslne.ss (hat Ve get from tUs source now is not satisfac- 
tory. , 

We would that your houorahlv body might bring .about some way or means 
by which an amicable settlement can lie wiade and get everything working 
in harmony again. • • 

Yours, truly, 

Tiu^^mith Co. 
.Tackso.n, Miss., Anrivst 20, 191/f. 

IndT^tbial Relation Commission, 

W arshin y ton, />. V. 

Dear Sirs: This is to certify that I was chief of polici* from 1006 to 1910 
In the city of Jackson. I had to handle the strike situation held on the Illinois 
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Oiitral Railroad In 19|1 and 1912, and I wish to say that the boys who went 
out on strike behavetl beautifully and w'e had but very little trouble, but what 
<11(1 occur came from the strike breakers. 

I hope this matter will soon be adjuste<l, as I believe the citizens here would 
be delifrhted to see the old employees return to work. 

Respectfully submitted. 


C. B. ArxEN, 
Ex-Chief of Police, 


Ja(_'kson. Miks., Autfust lOUi. 

1'he Industrial Relations ('om mission, 

Wa,ihin<jton, />. C. 


Gentlemen: I have been requested to ^jive my opinion ns to the class of 
workmen sent here by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. during the strike of 
1011 - 12 . 

I was a deputy United States marshal at the time and had the very best 
opportunity of studying these men, being stationed at a large building in 
wlileh tlie men wore lodged and fed. I was stationed there for the purpose 
of protecting the strike breakers from the strikers, but, as it turned out, we 
liad more trouble with the strike breakers than with the strikers. They 
seemed to think that the railroad company owed them almo.st everything 
and wanted to go out into the city and start trouble. They seemc'd to be the 
toughs from the larger cities of the North, and out of two or three hundred 
that were sent here to fill the vacant positions only about a half dozen were 
qualified to fill any iwsltiou at all. Most all of the clerical positions were 
filled by local people. 

The whole crowd looked like they were ivcruited from Coxey’s army, and, 
of cour.se. were looked upon as such by the citizen.s. 

Respectfully, 


James McWellte, 
Ex-Drpiil !/ Ehitcfi Marshal, 


I Ron Warren, clolhicr and furnisher, 1120 Washington Street,] 

#r 

A’lCKsnuno, Miss., June 27, lOJ). 

To whom it may concern: 

Business in our city has fell to the bottom when the strike took place on 
the Illinois Central Railroad, and since that time business has not increased 
to 50 per cent of what it was before the strike; and when the strike is 
settled and the old men placed back at work the entire cit^ will be benefited. 
Yours, truly, 

Ben Warren. 


(f it 

[ILane.s & Hood, wholesale grocers, J ILni Mulberry Street.] 

^ . VicKsnuRG, .'Miss., Jane 25 , J 913 . 

Mr. G. Koncak, City. 

Dear Sir: We wi.sh to state that in ovr opinion the Illinois Central Railway 
strike has injured this city in a business' way more than anything that has 
hapjiened here for a number of year.s, am^ we regret very much that it has not 
]>een amicably settled.^ 

Your.s, truly, ' Hanes & Hood. 


I A B. Porter, grocer, fancy and staple .grocerh s, provisions, produce, and feed stuff of all 
• . hlnds.J 


Water Valley, Mrss., June 71, 191). 

To the fnditsirial Relation Committee: 

Gentlemen: As a citizen and business man of Water Valley, Miss., I wish 
to state to tin* honoi-able board what tbe conditions have been in the clty-^nce 
the lockout or labor war. Owing to the company not being able to tlellver 
freight, has caused heavy lo8.s to the business men. Of the class of men that 
the company importal into our town there scarcely has been a day that some 
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of them liave not 'been put in jail — some days as hi£^^| as lo in a day— keeping 
onr city in a constant turmoil and disturbance. This same class of people has 
caused our best citizens to leave fown, causing a great loss and sacrifice, and 
lias caused a great deal of suffering among the women and children of our 
very best class, known as our best laboring people. 

This foreign element, since^ their wages have been reduced by the Illinois 
Central Railroad, are now deserting their families and leaving them on the 
hands of the town, to be kept up by charity. No one can realize how bad con- 
ditions have been nere, except he has been here and witnesses the thing as it is. 

Trade has faMen ^ff at least 50 per cent since this labor trouble began, grow- 
ing from bad to worse. We hoped for a long time that it would improve, but 
it Is getting w^rse all the time, and about all you <*an hear on the street is, “ I 
wish I could leave this old town,” and the good people are leaving as fast as 
they can. 

It would mean a Go<lSGnd to this city and country if this strike could be 
settled and the old and honorable employees couhl be reinstated, for a nobler 
class of men never lived. Such a thing as one of them being a beat was never 
heard of; hut now it is different; this class never pays unless made to. 

Hoping for the best, I am, 

Y^ours truly, A. B. Pobteb. 


[W. W. Lassiter Co., wholesale grocers.] 

VicKsnuBO, Miss., Jw»c i?0, lOlff. 

To whom it may concern: 

AVe find that our business with the retail grocers in this city, particularly In 
some sections, has been very materially affectetl by the strike of the Illinois 
Central shop employees, the business having fallen off quite a good deal In 
volume, we believe, by this strike. 

Very respectfully, AV. AA\ Lassiteb Co. 


[Ba.sll Konelll Co., wholesale grocers, 1110 Cla.v .Street. J 

ATckshuro, Miss., ./?/ac 20, tOh^f. 

Mr. (j. Koncau, City. « 

DE.Mt Sin: In going <Tver our books we notice that your business with us has 
fallen off considerably since the Ilh^iois Central Railroad strike. No doubt the 
sti’ike has been tlie chief cause, because you dejiend mainly on the railroad peo- 
])le for the largest volume of your trade. AVe would appreciate you getting 
your volume back up to the old standard. 

Yours, truly, Basil C. Bonelli Co. 


IS. Schwarz & Co., wholesale grocers, 14 12-11 IS Mulberry Street.] 

A'^^kshukg, Miss., June 20 , IVlJf . 

Attorney Comerfobd, Chicayo, JU. 

Dear Sir: Since the sti;jke on Ihcwl. and Y. & M. A'. R. R. Adckslmrg has 
lost quite a good many families on account of the men folks being unable to 
secure work. The strike undoubtedly has worked a hardship in many ways in 
this city. The entire business iq/eiVst has suffered, along with the working 
class, and it is about time, If it is possible, that the strike be settled* 

Yours, truly, • 

• • S. Schwarz & Co. 


[The SauLs-Klng t'o* dealers In .staple and fancy groceries. 1 

McComb City, Miss.. July 28, tOl ). 

Hon. Frank Comerford, Chicago, III, 

Dear Sir; T have frequently been asked que.stions regardinjf the conditions 
as I have observed them under union labor and nonunion labor. 

I would like to make a short statement of the conditions as they have oc- 
curred under my observation. I came to McComb about 15 years ago and most 
of tbe time since have been engaged in tlie mercantile busine.ss. AA’hen I came to 
McComb very near all the buildings in the business part of the town were wood 
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structures. Tliere was oi|]y one schooUiouse and it was an old wood structure. 
All the cliruches were or the same class. There was not a paved street In 
town, except the part of Main Street occupied by stores. It was thought that 
a mercantile business could not survive in McOomb. 

At that time the shop was nonunion. Wages were so low the men could 
barely make a support for their families. Car repairers were getting 16i cents 
and machinists 31 cents. 

The working conditions were very bad. Very few shelters for the men to 
work under. A short time after I came to McComb the ditlfereut crafts organ- 
ized tlioir unions. Conditions began to improve and the to^yn began to prosper. 
It is evident the railroad company prosperetl in the same proportion, for it was 
during that period the railroad company put in double track through the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana division. They prepared better accommodations for 
their men. Shelter to work under and many other things that I have not space 
to mention. Everybody was happy and prosperous. The town grew rapidly. 
The old wood store buildings were moved away and handsome brick stores 
were rebuilt in their places. The principal streets were paved. The old wood 
school building was discarded and two handsome brick buildings were erected. 
We boast of having the most commodious brick piiblic-scliool i)iiildings in the 
State. 

The same can be said of the churches. The old wood buildings were moved 
away and handsome pressed-brick buildings erected in their stead. We boast 
of having at least two churches that would be a credit to any city. 

All this was done during the time of organized union labor in the Illinois 
Central Railroad shops. I contribute all this to the result of organized union 
labor. 

It has been nearly three years since the strike. Every style of business has 
suffered greatly. Real estate has gone down. Business is not so satisfactory. 
A few years ago we boasted of having the i)est pro(iuce market in the country. 
Now the farmers find great difficulty in selling their produce. 

Space will not permit me to say more at this tinu'. but the above are unde- 
niable faets as tlu'y have come under my observation. 

Respectfully, 


B. N. Sauls, 

Prc-^idrut and yf//.v///r.s,s* Manager the t<an!s-King Co. 


McCo.v.b Wholesalic Gkockby Co., 

McComb, Miss., July 7, lOllf. 

To the Oncers and Members of the United Slates Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen : Tiie writer understands that your honorable body Is to be asked 
to investigate the strike of union employees of the Illinois Central system. It 
is the opinion of the writer that the saAdy and welfare of the i>ul)li(* in general 
would he better conserved if the employees of public carrier.s are meml)ers of 
trade unions. The reason for this opinion is that union men an', first, citizens 
of permanent places of abode; »c*Jond, that owing to this fact they make more 
reliable workmen, because of their desire to acquire and maintain a permanent 
place in the social and religious affairs pf jhe'coiniminity in wliich they reside. 
On tlie other hand, the nonunion workman is on ,thfe job .to-day and gone to- 
morrow, taking little or no interest In his work for timt reason. The union 
workman has ever before him that on the retaining of his Job depends the com- 
forts of a borne for himself and family and a* place in .society of wliich he need 
not be ashamed. The undersigned most crt;ninly believes that it would bo to 
tlio advantage of the busViess world of McfVanb if tlie striking employees of llie 
Illinois Central were reinstated in their former positions. 

Sincerely, yours, 

•T. I). Weatiieilshv. 


[Stokes & Gaffney, dealers in fresh meats of all Uind.s, 118 Soiitli Boulevard. 1 

' McComb, Miss.. July 28, 101',. 

To the Officers and Mcmlers of the United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen : The writers understand that your honorable body la to be nsketl 
to investigate the strike of the Illinois Central system. It Is the opinion of the 
writers in regards to trade conditions since the men went out on a strike nearly 
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throe years ago, wiJl say at the time of the men going out this firm was «loiiig 
a good, healthy charge account business with the emplftyees, and we were get- 
ting our money promptly each pay day. For some time after the strike we 
carried these men, but finally laid to stop. About 50 per cent of ttie old men 
have moved away and procured work at other places. As to the new men we ■ 
do nothing but cash business with them, as we do not know tliem well endugh 
to extend them credit. Wo fet^ that if the strike was settle<l our city would 
l)e doing more business than at present. We fc*el tliat real estate has suffered 
materially during tills strike. 

We would be *^ery much pleased to see this matter settled in a wav that 
would he beneficial botli to the company and the men. 

Itespectfully, 

* Stokks w'ic Gaffney. 


[McCornh l)y*‘ Work^, Krnost T. Jaiksoii, p npri'd*'!’.] 


McComu City. Miss., 3 , 191 //. 

To the Officers and Memhers of the Vnilcd Elates Industrial Coinmmsion. 

Gentlemen : The wTiter understands Uiat your honomhie bo<ly Is to be asked 
to inv(\stigate the strike of tlie union employees now in progress on the Illinois 
Central and Harrlman lines. 

It is the opinion of the writer, wlio has been here for the past 20 years, that 
the matter should be adjusted some way in favor of the men. I liave seen the 
time wlien there was very poor conditions lau-e for the workingmen in the shops 
bcftu’O the days of the organisation of tlie men. 

After the organization of ilie difiVuvMit crafts everything began to grow and 
prosper. Tlie iX)nditions of the men were botler. tlie city began to grow and was 
more prosperous. Conditions began to be better socially, religiously, and finan- 
cially. Ihisiness was l^etter in every respeef.. 

Since the men wore forced out on strike conditions have got to he, worse than 
T have ('ver seen in my Uretiino here of over 20 years. Business has gone to tJie 
))ad since our ( itizens have had to move away and our town has been hlled with 
a very undesirable bunch of people. 

It is my oiilnion, after S(HMng both .sides of the question, that the union men 
should be put liack on tiioir former jobs. 

I lielieve tliat right wilVplH^^ail, and I trust that your houoralile body will see 
fit to (in the name of riglit and justice) adjust this matter in favor of the union 
men. If so, social conditions will be^restored, busine-ss will be better, and last 
but not least, tlie several liundred of the best of our citizensliip can return to 
their homes that they have labored a lirctime to liMild. 

I am, sincerely, yours. 


Eunest T. Jackson. 


1 ('linrlfs .lohiison, (IcaUa- in siaplo and Jaucy groceries nud aolion.-*.! 


McCoMft*C.iTY, Miss., July 22, 191’/. 
To the Officers and ManOers of the L j^iited States Industrial Commission. 

Gknti-emen: 'riie writer iiiiderstand.-f tlftit your lionorahle body is to be asked 
to investigate the strike of nnibn employees of the Illinois CtMitral system. 

In regards as to trade conditions sim^ the men went out on a strike 33 months 
ago, will say at the time of the iiiim going out this tii-in was doing a good, 
healthy charge-account Imsiness wltl^he employees, ami we were gelling our 
money promptly each pay day. For .some time after th(‘ ,^.rike we carritid th(\se 
men, but finally had to stop. About 50 pm’ cent ol*thc old men have moved away 
and procured work at •tlier places. 

As to the new men, we do not tlo any business with them, as we do not know 
them well enough to extend them credit. We Jtvl that the strike was settled 
our city would be doing more business than at present. We feel that real 
estate has suffered materially during tills strike. 

We would be very mneli pleased to see tliis matter settled in a w%f tliat would 
be beneficial lioth to the company and the men. 

Respectfully, 


Ohas. Johnson. 
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IE. Doneili Co. (Incorporated lUOT.) Wholesale grocers, established 1870.] 

Vicksburg, Miss., June 20, 

To whom it may concern: 

• Prom our observation in a business way, we do not hesitate to say that busi- 
ness in this city has boon much curtailed since tlie strike of the Illinois Central 
Railroad employees. 

We feel sure that the employment of the old men in their old places wouhl 
help this city very materially. ^ 

Very truly, Bonelli Co. 


[Bledenharn Candy Co. (Inc.) Candy manufacturers. T’roduce and gK)cers* specialties.] 


Vicksburg, Miss., July 3, lOlL 

G. Koncar, City. 

Dear Sir ; As your business with us has shown a falling off since the strike, 
we take this method to inform you, it appears that this falling off is to be 
charged to the strike. 

We would like to again liave the nice business you used to give u.s. 

Assuring you we have always appreciated your trade, we are. 

Yours, very truly, 


Biedeharn Candy Co. 


[AV. C. AVcIch, wholesale and retail furniture company.] 

Jackson, Miss., i^cytemher 9, 191). 
Industrial Relations Commission, M'ashinyton, D. C\ 

Gentleme.n : I have been request Oxl to give my views of the lockout or strike 
caused by the Illinois Central Railroad (.V>. refusing to recognize the System 
Federation, compo.sed of the shoiunen and railroad clerks, which started Sep- 
tember 2.*), 1011, and \vhich is still on. 

I have been in business for a number of years, and I am very sure that the 
lockout or strik'e on the Illinois Central Railroad has made a hardship on every 
merchant iu our city. By the long delays in receiving our freight from tlie 
manufacturer caused by the incompenten<*y of their motive power and otlier 
incompetent labor and which the railroad Ipis hired to take the places of the djS 
employees. Therefore, I among many otliers in this city and along the line 'bf 
the Illinois CTmtral Railroad are in liopes that your honorable body will soon 
bring the two factions togetfier, thereby bringing this lockout- or strike to a 
just end; and by so doing you will be conferring an everlasting favor to this 
city and this section of tlie countfy. 

I am, yours, very truly, W. C. Welch. 


ICrescont I’-illiard IJ.iJl, lirst class equipment, M. B. Herndon, niaiuiger, New Millsaps 

Building.] , 

Jackson, :Miss., i^eptemher 3, 191). 
Industrial Relations Commi.ssion, Wafihinyton, 1). C. 

Gentlemen: As jier request wo are furnlkhlng you with the statemerii as to 
our opinion of tlie effects of the Illinois (J^itral lockout or strike, which started 
on September 25, 191'/, and which is .still in vogue. The writer’s busine.ss 
brings him in personal contact with practically every merchant in Jackson, 
and naturally I am familiar Avith their opinion Almost without exception the 
lockout or strike has been a detriment to business in Jackson. The men now 
omjdoyed are not as a vide iieri"ahent residents, being largely transient, and 
naturally being to a large extent without families, they .spend their money in 
channels that do imt do the merchants much good. 

Yours' ,ruly. 


M. B. Herndon, Manager. 
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IR N. Cox, contractor and buildei*«] 

Jackson, Miss., August 2S, 19 1). 

Industrial Relations CoMiiissioN, 

WashiHgtoUy D. C. 

Gentlemen : I have been ashed for my opinion of the railway clerks’ strike 
in this section in the winter of 1911 and 1912. It did not affect my business 
directly hut it did aiffect it indirectly throu;,di other business that wa.s affected 
directly. Imme<yately after the strike was called there was a complaint from 
all quarters of busirfhss dropping; off; everythinj; was quiet for a lonj( time, in 
fact I don’t think we liave recovered from it yet. So far as any personal vio- 
lence is concerifcd the striking employees were very quiet here with -an occa- 
sional list light, but in other towns in this State there wjis some blood shed 
which could have been avoided if the railroad had not tried to lill the strikers’ 
places with the kind of people they did. I am conlident that if the railroad 
and its employees will agree to settle all their future dilferences by arbitra- 
tion, and then stand by the agreement, they will botli be better off. 

Yours, truly, 

P. N. Cox. 


IW. J*'. >\est, pfac<k*al nicroliant tuilor, Huber Tuildln}', Ea«t Capitol Street.] 

Jackson, :Mis.s., June 10, 191), 

To Ute Ojjiccrs and ^fc^nhcrs of the Vnilcd i^tntes Industrial Relations Com- 

mission, Washington, 1). C. 

Gentlemen : Tlie writer understands that your honorable body is to be calletl 
upon to investigate the strike of the union employees of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. 

It is, and has been for several years, ‘the opinion of the writer that the 
public in general would bo materially benelited if the employees of common 
ctirriers were members of trade-unions for a numlior of reasons. First, that 
union men, as a class, are trained workmen and citizens of ptM-manent places 
of abode; second, that In view of these facts they make more r(‘Ual)le workmen 
because of their desire to Indter their condition, acciuire t>r()perty, and maintain 
a permanent i)lace in th#^S(H*ial and religious alfairs of the community in which 
t^y teside. Then, too, the nonunion workman as a rule is on the job to-day 
^ qW gone to-morrow, and for that i'f‘ason lu? does not take the interest in his 
work that the man who is permanently located will. 

The writer is of the opinion that it would be to the interest of the business 
section along their lines if due consideration were given to the striking em- 
ployees and proper adjustments made. 

Yours, sincerely, 

W. F. AVK.ST. 


[Poi’cy L. Clifton, nttorm*^ at law, First i^iftlonal Hank BuilUing.] 

Jackson, Miss., June 20, lOJ ). 

iNDUsTiiiAL Relations Commvs.sion, 

Washington, D. C. 

GK!itif.EMEN : It has been a mattiir of much concern here that there has been 
a misunderstanding between tlie Illii^s Central Railroad Co. and its ctnployees, 
which lias resulte(l in a strike. 

This condition is more or les§ <lemoralizing And depressing to business and 
the general utility of tlK railroad itself. 

'SVhen men who have seen lonl^r service in a particular employment are super- 
.seded by those who are conqiaratively inexiierienced, the elliclency of service of 
the employer is bound to be more or less impitired by ^le change. 

This community earnestly Iiopes that you may be able to arrange an ami- 
cable adjustment of the dilference.s between the railroad and i^^ former em- 
ployees. 

Very respectfully, 


3$819«__S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 10 62 


Percy L. Clifton. 
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U. McDowell, attorney at law.] 

_ ^ Jackson, M[ss, /.O, 191L 

Indcstrial Relations Commission, 

Wa8hini/t/)ti, 1). C. 

ClENTLEMEN : For two years or more there Ivts existed some degree of de- 
moralizatiou owiug to a strike among the employees of the Illinois (Central 
Railroad. For a time the situation was acute, but things, have quieted down 
for the past year. However, where so many men are thrown out of ork be- 
cause of misnnderstanjlings between them and their emplo.^ ers,*''biisiness depres- 
sion must result. I think it is llie desire of the people of .Jackson that with, 
your a.ssistunce the differences between the railroad company a*;ul their former 
employee's may bo amicably adjusted in a manner satisfactory to all parties. 

Trusting that your good offices may i)ring results, 

I am, yours, very truly. 

.Jas. R. jMcDowkll. 


[S( hwttrtz Furnlturo Co., 200. 202. and 204 South S^tropt.] 


Jackson, :Miss., June /J. /.Oi/;. 
To the Industrial Rehifiovs Commiasioiu ^Va^hingfon, J). <\ 

^ Gentlemen: I liave lieen informed that you will soon take up tlie investiga- 
tion of the strike (or loekonl) on the Illinois Central Railroad (\)., whicli has 
been on for nearly thn^e years, wiiich lias hurt the strikers and the railroad to a 
great extent, init l)y far it has hurt the farmer sind the me?*c)iant most, and all 
kinds of business in general throughout this sc^ction of the country ; and altliougli 
not familiar wiili the true facts of this great struggle iietween capital and labor, 
I sliould think tliat tlsrough your tluu'ougli investigations of all the facts that 
you will Ik* able to bring tJiis strike' to an honorai>Ie end wliich will he satis- 
factory to hotli of the contending parlies. The class of lalior which the rail- 
road has brougld to this .swtion of the country has proven a great loss to the 
business world in more ways than one; tliey are coming and going and not 
paying their debts before leaving. I have iK'en in business licre for over 30 
years and tlie service that the Illinois Central Railroad Co. Is giving to the 
public is worse now that what it was before it was known as the Illinois Cen- 
tral. The class of labor employ<*d by the al>ove road ls siicli (htit it can not 
nor ever will bring it back to the high standard such as it ^^as before the strike 
(or lockout), and now it is placed in your honorable power to bring this long- 
drawn-out controversy to a just settlement to all parlies concerned, and wliich 
I am sure you will do. 

Yours, truly, 


ScHWAKTr Furniture Co. 
A. II. S. 


Industrial Relations Commission, 

Washingtor, I}. ('. 


State National Rank, 
davkson, 5Iiss,, June JO, 


Gentlemen : are taking the liberty of wrifing you In the matter of the 

strike of the railroad employees of tlie .Illinois Central Railroad Co., which 
began here about two years ago. .. ♦ 

We are' informed that the inability of tl\^ Railroad company and its employees 
to effc'ct a satisfactory .settlement of their differences has resulted in some 
deiqorallzation of bu.siness in tins cx)miniiniiy, and we would lie very glad indeed 
to si*e some arrangement made by which a satisfactory settlement could be 
arranged. 

\'ery rc'spectfulJy, 


li. M. (Iaddis, Virr President. 


[Howie* Howlf*, lawycrK, Jolin Ilnrt nulkling.] 

Jackson, Miss.. June /7, 

To the Industrial Relation Commission: 

Gentlemen : I Iiave been connecteil very closely In iny business interests with 
the iiandling of freight by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. from iioiuts in this 
State for about slX; year.s. Up to the time of the strike trouble in 1911, this 
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road was always very prompt in tlie handling of freigh1> and reasonably efficient 
In the matter of the clerical work. Since that time there has been u marked 
difference. Nothing Ls certain now, and delays and inefficiency are in evidence 
everywliei-e In connection with the haialling of the freiglit and freiglit bill at 
central points. I do not undertake to say what is the reasim for tliLs. I know 
tliat it Is not like it used to l)e J*or some reason. This condition hurts both the 
railroad comiainy and the shipi>ers, and should be remedied. 

. IlespectfuHy, • 

^ ^'IRGIL lloWIE. 


[K. vS: S. N Irclen Co., grocorio.s, dry gooiis, shoos, .TKi, .''ilS, .5C0 Kast roail SI root, 123 
• Soutii Slate Street.] 


In'DIGSTRIAL Rei.atioxs (N)AI JIISSION. 


.Tackson, ]\[tss., Jilur 7.0, 70/^. 


Gentlemen: Iloforring to the recent .strike of tin* Illiimis (kMilrnl Railroad 
employees in this section of Mississippi, we would suggest that you inve,stlgate 
Ihe mutter and see if satisfactory relations can not be established among the 
force. 


We believe that union labor wouhl work belter in tlie interest of all parties 
concernetl ; that is, the railroad and tlie pn])lic. 

A full investigation of the matter will revi'ul this fact. 

We shall hope to learn of an early and satisfactory adjust nient of the matters 
in question. 

Yours, very resixH.'tfiilly. 


1C. ^ S, Vjrden Oo. 


[ I'haasldli s ICookory, A. Fran^ioli. jr.-op rioter, (’hlna, glass, honso furulsbingK, toy.s, 
doUs, juu] novollics. LL’.t-'i.'tO Kast Capitol Strool.J 


Jackson, l\ri.ss.. Jinir /,S, 19U/. 


iNtiU.STRiAL Relations Gommihston, 

Wdxitluf/lon, I), C. 

I)EAR Sirs: Tlie strike of the employees of the freight deiiartnuTit resulted 
in a great deal of i neon veil ienc(‘ to the merchants at that time, and 1 was very 
‘nnich in hopes tliat tlie n^att^r had been settled .some time since, and 1 hope the 
investigation will result in a settlement of the matter, which will be to the 
better iiitere.sts of the employees, the merchants, the railroads, and this section 
of flu* country. 

Thanking you. I beg to remain. 

Yours, v<*ry tinily. 


C. A. Feansioli. 


I i. I'. Uostauraul* i.arUi'i iV s:i<‘r\vo\>d, proprietors, rroeiuan SUrwt.] 


J^yesoN, Tenn., June 19^ 39l^i. 

United Estates Industbial Commis.sion : 

(Jenti.emen : 1 have bwn requeaitod to make a statement in regard to the 
effect the Illinois Central Ruilroad str?lve*lias had on business in Jackson, Tenn., 
and will say that it is my oianV>n that hu.siness is not and never will be as good 
as It was before the strike or not at»lejist until tlii.s strike has been satisfac- 
torily settled. AVe have a numl)er*of strike-breaking citizens that we arc not 
at all proud of, and theref«>re there i^iot harmony along business line;? as there 
was before the strike. TlK^refofe we hope there could* be .something done to 
bring about a settlement between the Illinois Central and the men out on this 
strike. 

Yours, truly, 

• Laekin & Sherwood. 


t Golden Eagle Clothing Co. (Itif.). EstaUlishcd 1882. 11-13 .South Mgin Strcs:*t.3 

Memphis, Ti:nn., July If, 191 ff. 

Mr. Frank Comerfokd, 

Chicago, lU. 

Dear Sib: It would severely tax human ingenuity to devise a clumsier and 
iaK>Pe expensive metlioil than either the strike or the lockout for settling such 
dlffereuces as may arise between employer and employed. 
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We need not refer to** any one of a number of simpler and saner ways of 
composing controversies of this nature ; but it may have a salutary effect upon 
those In authority on either side of such conflicts if the public at large calls 
attention in emphatic terms to the fact that strikes cause fearful havoc in that 
particular community and especially so in the case of merchants. 

The Illinois Central Railroad strike has done* Memphis more harm, perhaps, 
than any other calamity that has visited our town, and it will take years for 
many of us to recover lost ground even after the whole mfitter is adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both i>arlies to the contest. ,, 

I>et us hope that there may be no recurrence of such misfortune in these 


parts. 

Yours, very truly, 


The Goldex Kagle Clothixo Co. 


[J. Shaiuboi'}?, clealci’ in grocorlcsi, liquors, cit^al•s, tobacco, dry t'oods, and notions, Il3 
McLcmore Avenue. J 

Memphis, Tenn., June 3, rJl/f. 

3Ir. John Wkay, 

Secretary llli)wi8 Central Railroad Federation, 1022 Barton Avenue. 

Sir: Am occupied in the grocery and dry-goods business on the corner of 
McLemore Avenue and Illinois Central Railroad crossing, and have been for 
the past 15 years. Being right in the heart of the railroad yards, it Is but 
natural tliat the majority of the railroad employees should patronize me. 
But since November, 1011, my business practically has gone to nothing, I having 
fully lost CO per cent of my trade. I also hud a pi(‘ce of property which stood 
vacant for 13 months, probably because no one wished to take the risk of 
opening a business near the railroad during such grave conditions. 

Respectfully, 

J. Shainuebo, 

f/J MeLeinore Avenue, Memphis. Tenn. 


[W. G. Ackermann, orchard, .stock, and poultry 1‘ann, city, otlicc, 082 South Main Street, 

Memphis, 'I cim.J « ^ 

« Memphis, Tenn., June 2, lOVp 

Mr. John Wray, 

Secretary Illinois Central Railroad Federation, 1022 Barton Avenue. 

Dear Sir: I have been engaged in the barber busine.ss at 682 S. Main Street 
for llie past 20 years. Since October, 1911, and including the present time, ray 
busIno.ss lias dretpped off fully 50 fier cent. I Imve made fareful Investigation 
and can truthfully say tliat the labor trouble with the ‘Illinois Central Railroad 
is the direct cause. ]My business comprises alxmt 75 per cent railroad men, 
and fully 50 per cent employed by Illinois Central Railroad. These men are 
out of employment and unable to patronize me. There are also a great many 
vacant hou.-ii's in this neighborliood on account of this same trouble. 

Respectfully, yours, ^ ' 

* AV. G. Ackermann. 


ICrlmiunl I'ourt, Shelby County, Jerome E. Richards, clerk.] 

• m 

^ Memphis, Tenn., July 20, 10 1), 

Mr. Frank Comerford, ,, 

Attorney, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : Having been requested to give a statement as of the effect of the 
strike of the Illinois Cehtral Railroad Co. shopmen, about September 30, 1911, 
on the city of Memphis, In a business as well as moral way, beg to state that, 
knowing a gd.od many of the men Involvetl, can state that a good many of them 
were forced to break up their homes and leave the city to seek employment else- 
where on other railroads, while others, on failure to find employment, were 
reduced to poverty ; and, as a rule, these men formerly employed by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., who were forced on strike In defense of their organization, 
were property owners and taxpayers of this community, many of them being 
forced to take their children out of public s<rhools and put them into the factories 
and mills in order to help support the family. 
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In regard to the men iraix)rted to fill the place:# of the strike men, they 
were a different class of men from the strikers, mostly transient, and could 
not be depended upon in a business way, and were of no benefit to tlds 
community. 


The inability of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. to furnish proper service 
to our shipping and business interests was the cause of many losses, and resulted 
in a number of suits being filed for damages Jind loss of freight. I will state 
that I Avould desk^e very much to see an honorable and early adjustment of 
this strike re^^died, which would IxMiefit the public at large served by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. in this city. 

A'ery truly, 

* Jeromk K. Rtcitatids, 

Clerk of the Cruniual Court of l<lii 11)1/ Counu, Tenn, 


[New York Life Insurance Co., 346 and 34S Broadwaj', New York. Darwin 1*. Kingsley, 

Memphis, Ten\., June //, 

Mr. John Wray, 

Secretary Illinois Central Federation. 

Dear Str: In response to your committee concerning the elTiM-t on local busi- 
ness on account of strike, will say that I have been engaged in the life insurance 
business here for 14 years, and had during the time of the union conditions 
been able to do quite a satisfactory business amongst the lilinois Central 
employees, but since the strike the class of people now empolyed are in the 
main floaters, people who could not assume an obligation to do anything, also a 
class who have no desire to do anything looking to a future provision to a de- 
pendent family, and I know' personally that it has d(q)reciatcd values in a very 
large section of the city at least 25 per cent; I mean, of course, real estate, 
and to change a large area of permanent home owners to a lot of floaters is 
very detrimental to the g('neral welfare of any community : and I fcad saf(‘ in 
saying it is one of the most deplorable happenings that lias happened to this 
city since the yellow-fever epidemic. 

Hoping you will finally succeed in your heroic struggle to uplift humanity, 
1 am, • ' 

A'ery truly, yours, ^ 

AV. A. AVkA TFIKKAl.l,, 

^in'ciul Aijinf XdO ) (}rk Life, Box ItOt. 


[Trij)p# & Gai’dut'i’, Piiro Food Grocers, 176 (dlbort Avenue.] 

AIempihs, Tknn., May 2o, IV Uf. 

This is to state that my busine^^s fell ofl*#7(X) per month at the Illinois 
Central strike about three years ago, and has never recuperated from it. 

I am in favor of settling this sk'ike at any cost or sacrifl(*e. 

• • * Fred Tuicpe. 

• 


[Office of Levi & Greif, distributors o4 dry goods, ciotliing, shoes, ladies’ suils, millinery, 
lingerl<', 106 a nd I PS South Main Street.] , 

• ]yEMpni*, Tenn., July 31, 191^. 

Mr. Frank Comerfou^, Chieayo, 111. 

Dear Sir : Having been asked as to the effects of the shopmens’ strike on 
the Illinois Central Railroad of Septemher, 11)11, in regard to business, we 
will state that it has affected our busines# very imfterially, as we enjoyed a 
good trade from tlie men formerly employed by the Illinois Central Railroad 
before the strike, and who have since been forced to leave tlv^city and seek 
employment elsewhere. Tlierefore our business has never fully recovered to 
w’hat it was previous to the strike. 

AVe w’ould desire very much to see some legislation enacted to prevent such 
strikes In the future. 

Yours, very truly, 

Levi & Gbeif, 
Per L, Levi. 
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[The Toggerj, gents' furplshlngs and high-grade tailoring, North Liberty Street.] 


J. F. McCreery, dtp. 


Jackson, Tenn., July 23, IVH, 


Dear Sir; Relating: to the conversation ]iad with you this morning in regard 
to the effect tlie Illinois C^^ntral sliopinens’ of SepU'mber SO, 1911, had 

on our business and on business in general in Jackson, I will state that pre- 
vious to the strike we enjoyed a flue trade from the men<,iu the shops, but 
since then, on account of these men l-Kung forced to break up tlieir homes in 
this city and to seek emph)yinont elsewhere, our business ‘has-been very ina- 
tei'ially affected. The class of men that is employed is no benefit to our 
business, as they are of sucli a character tliat we can not oi>en ar. account with 
them. I can state tiie .strike has been very effective in the city of Jackson. 
I would desire very much to see some adjustnuait made and a reestablishment 
made of tlie conditions in Jackson tluit previously existed before the strike 
\\hich would bonelit the business more than anything that could he done at 
the present time. 

I'cry truly. 


The Togoerv. 
G. II. UOUISES. 


IMcCall-Htighos Clothing Co., C. C. McCall, prefildent ; T. (k Hughes, secretary-treasurer.] 


Jackson, Ti':nn., J^dy 2L 191 h. 

Mr. J. F. Mct'^EERY. 

Jackson, Tenn, 

Dear Rtr : Relative to our conversation this morning as to the effect of the 
rec*ent Illinois Central strike. 


Will say that in our opinion this strike has had a very depressing effect both 
upon the hirsiness and social life of Jackson. Tlic men formerly employe<i by 
the Illimas Central Railroad who are Involved In this strike consists very 
largely of memhors of our best families. A great many of these men have had 
to seek employment elsewhere, which is a loss to the business and social life 
of our city. 

In our opinion a large i>ercenta.ge of the men employed to take the places 
of the strikers are transients and only live here a sborf length of time, which, 
of course, makes them of very little value as citizens. If a way can he fouriGi 
to settle this controversy and to avoid future strikes it will be of untold bonetil. 
to the business and social life of our city. 

We trust that this condition may be brought al)out at an early date. 

Yours, respectfully, 


McCall-TIuohes Ci.. CV). 
IT. . 


[Thos. C. King, grocer, 1101 Dryades Street, njenibei’ of the Betnil (jrcxrr.-i’ AKsoclation, 

Lew Orleans, La.J 


Tlie UxTTiiU) States Inditstrtae Comml-lsicn. 


July 21, 1011. 


Gentle^vien : Tlie writer ha.s Iwen engaged in the retail grocery business for 
over L’:! years in tliis city ami during that time do(‘s not n'lnenibei* any occur- 
rence that cnii.wl more suffering than the st.ike on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road system a few years ago. ^ 

I believe that some lueaiLs should he devised h.\Mintional legislation to prevent 
sucdi disputes that cau.se great loss to the employer, merchant, and the em- 
ployees, and alsi> invariably great suffering to the emiiloyces and their families. 

Respectfully, 


Thos. C. King. 


[TIiob. F. Fuge, dealer In fancy and staple groceries, corn, oats, and grain, foreign and 
domestic wine.s and liquors, corner Magazine and Octavia Streets.] 


New Orleans, La., July 23, tOl//. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen : Being actively engaged in the retail grocery business in New 
Orleans, and having a large trade with the former employees of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, I am In a position to say that it lias worked a great hardship 
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upon tlw? busLnes^5 eomniunity, to sity notliing of tlio^hjinlshin su(Tore<l bv tbo 
men ami tlieir families. * 

I feel tliat the community at iar^ce would be benerued bv tJu' K<‘ttlemeiU <»f 
tills Jong-i>endiiig strug?4e- 

Tnisting you will give tliLs matter due and favorable cousUleraliou, I am 
Vei-y truly, yours, 

Til os. F. Fuok. 


[Office of the Orocors’ Association, owners and pulaishcrs of “ The Louisiana 

Uroccr,” :*01l Metropolitan Lank liuUding.J 


• New Oulkans, ,hnir 17, Idl^f. 

Unitkd States Industrial Commission. 


(tEntt.emen : Being actively engaged in the retail grocery business and do- 
ing a large sbipiiing busiiu^ss tbroughout tlie souMiei’n territory I am tliorouglily 
nequaiiited with the situation resultant from th(‘ strike on the Illinois Ceiitnil 
Bail road. 

I am also jiresidenl of the above organization ami voice tin* sentiments of 
my fellow merchants when I say that the above strike has woi’ked a great 
hsirdshii) on us, and I am of tlu‘ o])inion tluit it' same were settled it would l)o 
of inestinmlde value to the local merchants as well as to the road its<‘lf. 

Trusting that you will give this mailer due conshleralion and ml favorably 
on same, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


E. F. Lyons, 

Vrcs’ulcnt ihf^ Retail (hocers' Asaocinlion. 


I Louis Sport, ladies’, gents’, misses’, and childrr^’s .sliocs, Dauphine Sheet and r.afayetle 

Avenue. 1 

New Orleans, I.a., Juh/ Yd. Y.'^YJ. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentt.emen : T am a shoe merchant of New Orleans, La., for the past 20 
years, ami I am satisfied {Imt the strike on the Illinois Central llailroiul has 
harmed otlior merchants as well as myself. 1 Ixdieve that if the strike was 
settled it would heuelit the retail J;rade in geneitd. I would tie glad if your 
committee couhl liring about a settlement. 

Yours, very truly, 

I.ouis Spuul. 


I SSouthern •Illinois Ulgar Uo. VVholc.salc cigars, pipes, and loiRU 'O.J 


Centralia, lij.., ?Ja}/ 23„ Y.OY). 


Roy Horn ; , ^ 

As per your request we ai*e furnishing you with statement as to our opinion 
of the effects of the Illinois Central strike The writer’s husiness brings him 
in personal contact with •practii’idlj every' retail merchant in Centralia, and 
naturally I am familiar wPth their opinion. Almost without exception the 
strike has been a detriment to hwiness in Centralia. The meeimnics now 
employed ni’e not considererl goo<f rmlit risks, and naturaliy they being to a 
large extent without families thejs^nwid their money in channels tliat do not 
do the merchnnt.s much good.. * 

Yours, truly, * 

• ^ Soitthern Illinois Cioar Co., 

Per L. Peii’er, 3I(ma(/cn 


t Lender's, Licndcr & Lender, Centralia, III. Fancy grocerlg^] 

Centralia, III., iJf , 

Roy Horn : 

Sir: In answer to yours of ri'cont date and in compliance with your I'eqiiest 
as to trade conditions since the men went out on a strike two years ago will 
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[The Toggerj, gents' furplshlngs and high-grade tailoring, North Liberty Street.] 


J. F. McCreery, dtp. 


Jackson, Tenn., July 23, IVH, 


Dear Sir; Relating: to the conversation ]iad with you this morning in regard 
to the effect tlie Illinois C^^ntral sliopinens’ of SepU'mber SO, 1911, had 

on our business and on business in general in Jackson, I will state that pre- 
vious to the strike we enjoyed a flue trade from the men<,iu the shops, but 
since then, on account of these men l-Kung forced to break up tlieir homes in 
this city and to seek emph)yinont elsewhere, our business ‘has-been very ina- 
tei'ially affected. The class of men that is employed is no benefit to our 
business, as they are of sucli a character tliat we can not oi>en ar. account with 
them. I can state tiie .strike has been very effective in the city of Jackson. 
I would desire very much to see some adjustnuait made and a reestablishment 
made of tlie conditions in Jackson tluit previously existed before the strike 
\\hich would bonelit the business more than anything that could he done at 
the present time. 

I'cry truly. 


The Togoerv. 
G. II. UOUISES. 


IMcCall-Htighos Clothing Co., C. C. McCall, prefildent ; T. (k Hughes, secretary-treasurer.] 


Jackson, Ti':nn., J^dy 2L 191 h. 

Mr. J. F. Mct'^EERY. 

Jackson, Tenn, 

Dear Rtr : Relative to our conversation this morning as to the effect of the 
rec*ent Illinois Central strike. 


Will say that in our opinion this strike has had a very depressing effect both 
upon the hirsiness and social life of Jackson. Tlic men formerly employe<i by 
the Illimas Central Railroad who are Involved In this strike consists very 
largely of memhors of our best families. A great many of these men have had 
to seek employment elsewhere, which is a loss to the business and social life 
of our city. 

In our opinion a large i>ercenta.ge of the men employed to take the places 
of the strikers are transients and only live here a sborf length of time, which, 
of course, makes them of very little value as citizens. If a way can he fouriGi 
to settle this controversy and to avoid future strikes it will be of untold bonetil. 
to the business and social life of our city. 

We trust that this condition may be brought al)out at an early date. 

Yours, respectfully, 


McCall-TIuohes Ci.. CV). 
IT. . 


[Thos. C. King, grocer, 1101 Dryades Street, njenibei’ of the Betnil (jrcxrr.-i’ AKsoclation, 

Lew Orleans, La.J 


Tlie UxTTiiU) States Inditstrtae Comml-lsicn. 


July 21, 1011. 


Gentle^vien : Tlie writer ha.s Iwen engaged in the retail grocery business for 
over L’:! years in tliis city ami during that time do(‘s not n'lnenibei* any occur- 
rence that cnii.wl more suffering than the st.ike on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road system a few years ago. ^ 

I believe that some lueaiLs should he devised h.\Mintional legislation to prevent 
sucdi disputes that cau.se great loss to the employer, merchant, and the em- 
ployees, and alsi> invariably great suffering to the emiiloyces and their families. 

Respectfully, 


Thos. C. King. 


[TIiob. F. Fuge, dealer In fancy and staple groceries, corn, oats, and grain, foreign and 
domestic wine.s and liquors, corner Magazine and Octavia Streets.] 


New Orleans, La., July 23, tOl//. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen : Being actively engaged in the retail grocery business in New 
Orleans, and having a large trade with the former employees of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, I am In a position to say that it lias worked a great hardship 
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upon tlw? busLnes^5 eomniunity, to sity notliing of tlio^hjinlshin su(Tore<l bv tbo 
men ami tlieir families. * 

I feel tliat the community at iar^ce would be benerued bv tJu' K<‘ttlemeiU <»f 
tills Jong-i>endiiig strug?4e- 

Tnisting you will give tliLs matter due and favorable cousUleraliou, I am 
Vei-y truly, yours, 

Til os. F. Fuok. 


[Office of the Orocors’ Association, owners and pulaishcrs of “ The Louisiana 

Uroccr,” :*01l Metropolitan Lank liuUding.J 


• New Oulkans, ,hnir 17, Idl^f. 

Unitkd States Industrial Commission. 


(tEntt.emen : Being actively engaged in the retail grocery business and do- 
ing a large sbipiiing busiiu^ss tbroughout tlie souMiei’n territory I am tliorouglily 
nequaiiited with the situation resultant from th(‘ strike on the Illinois Ceiitnil 
Bail road. 

I am also jiresidenl of the above organization ami voice tin* sentiments of 
my fellow merchants when I say that the above strike has woi’ked a great 
hsirdshii) on us, and I am of tlu‘ o])inion tluit it' same were settled it would l)o 
of inestinmlde value to the local merchants as well as to the road its<‘lf. 

Trusting that you will give this mailer due conshleralion and ml favorably 
on same, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


E. F. Lyons, 

Vrcs’ulcnt ihf^ Retail (hocers' Asaocinlion. 


I Louis Sport, ladies’, gents’, misses’, and childrr^’s .sliocs, Dauphine Sheet and r.afayetle 

Avenue. 1 

New Orleans, I.a., Juh/ Yd. Y.'^YJ. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentt.emen : T am a shoe merchant of New Orleans, La., for the past 20 
years, ami I am satisfied {Imt the strike on the Illinois Central llailroiul has 
harmed otlior merchants as well as myself. 1 Ixdieve that if the strike was 
settled it would heuelit the retail J;rade in geneitd. I would tie glad if your 
committee couhl liring about a settlement. 

Yours, very truly, 

I.ouis Spuul. 


I SSouthern •Illinois Ulgar Uo. VVholc.salc cigars, pipes, and loiRU 'O.J 


Centralia, lij.., ?Ja}/ 23„ Y.OY). 


Roy Horn ; , ^ 

As per your request we ai*e furnishing you with statement as to our opinion 
of the effects of the Illinois Central strike The writer’s husiness brings him 
in personal contact with •practii’idlj every' retail merchant in Centralia, and 
naturally I am familiar wPth their opinion. Almost without exception the 
strike has been a detriment to hwiness in Centralia. The meeimnics now 
employed ni’e not considererl goo<f rmlit risks, and naturaliy they being to a 
large extent without families thejs^nwid their money in channels tliat do not 
do the merchnnt.s much good.. * 

Yours, truly, * 

• ^ Soitthern Illinois Cioar Co., 

Per L. Peii’er, 3I(ma(/cn 


t Lender's, Licndcr & Lender, Centralia, III. Fancy grocerlg^] 

Centralia, III., iJf , 

Roy Horn : 

Sir: In answer to yours of ri'cont date and in compliance with your I'eqiiest 
as to trade conditions since the men went out on a strike two years ago will 
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Petition of Citizens Co^^imebciai. Association to Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. AND System Federation of Railway Employees. 


January 2, 1912. 

Mr. C'. H. Markham, 

Pre^sidcnt Illinois Central Ifa^ilroad Co., Chii^go, III. 

Dear Sir: You will find inclosed herewith a petition addressed to your 
company and to the System Federation of Illinois Central *Ra 11 road shop em- 
ployees. I'lie subscribers thereon are representative business men of Freeport, 
and th bulk of them are patrons of the Illinois Central Ualltoad. We trust 
it may r(‘ceive due consideration from you and that it may bo instrumental, at 
least in part, in bringing your road and the federation together ito your mutual 
advantage. 

Trusting a settlement may be effected in the immediate future, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 


Citizens Commercial Association, 
, Secretary. 


To the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and to tlic federation of shop employees 
lately employed by said company: 

We, the under.signe<l busine.s.s men of the city of Freeport, deploring the 
present strike upon the Illinois Central Railroad, detrimental as it is to our 
business, do respectfully ask both sides to this unfortunate controversy to 
make an effort to settle this trouble. We do not desire to take sido.s in this 
matter, but we believe that it would be to the best Interests of everyone if 
each side gave in a little so that the employer and the employees might get 
together on the c*ommon ground of mutual concession and end this strike. 

Stukenherg & Borchers; ‘John Vaupel ; Michael Scheldt; George 
Ermenga; Balles Bros.; Bokemeier & Kaney, Wagner Furniture 
k Undertaking House; Geo. G. Luebbing; Hermsmeier Bros.; 
Christian Fuss, Freeport Trust iSc Savings Bank ; Riley k Wheat; 
Idlly & Foss; J. Rchrenkler Cahill; John Wagner; Freeport 
Hardware Co.; Chas. H. Straub; Aug. Kluth, contractor ami 
builder; Otto Wagner, onic-e supplie.s^ O^T. Smith, superintend- 
ent Freeport Water Co.; A. C. Wanner, jeweler; H. H. Kiihl- 
moier, shoe dealer; E. F. «Bhcridan ; H. J. Moogk, druggist; 
StelTen & Seyfarth, hartlware: Derby k Snyder, grocers; M. L. 
Parker Co., plumbing and heating; G. V. Armour, manager 
People’s Market; John Hca, music and machines; E. F, Ryan, 
sewing machines; T. S. Ryan; R. C. Hudson, barber shop; 
Cramer k laiecke, merchants; New York Ilot^l ; Win. Ohlendorf, 
l>rewery; Rubenstein Co., dry goods; JI. J. llayner, grocery; 
Fred H. Seitz, grocery ; J. F. Ross, merchant ; Frank I^ohr, har- 
ness and saddl^’T ; John Schwarz & Sons, paints and paper ; 
Geo. A. Stemm, jdanos; Frank B. Koenig, furniture aud under- 
taking; Robt. Luecke, clothing, boots, and shoes; Fred Rode- 
meir, merchant; W. H.'Bi^hndt k Cf>., merchant; E. A. Blust, 
merchant; Schmich k Riordan, lAerchants; Geuant & Luede- 
kiiig, hardware merchants; C. G. Schoelfel, grocery; Sluiter & 
Brauer, paints; G. Evers; «. S. Schwarz, merchant; F. J. 
* aionell, merchant; F. U. k Co., commissiion company; S. 
Ortmeiei^, boots and shoes; C. ,P. Guenther & Co., druggists; 
O. H. Rotzler, Insurance; Kiielmer Bras., furniture dealers; 
Freeport Wholesale Grocery Co.; Paris* Dye Works; Lichten- 
berger Bros.; A. H. Drenner, sVioes; Merck & O’Brien, meat 
dealers; John SchpeJder, flour and feed; J. G. Hayes, livery; 
George Edler, tinner; Fred Wetlkemper, clotliing company; J. 
Pfender & Son, flour and feed ; A. F. Wagner, insurance ; S. W. 
«*«Spencer, harness; John Buss, 75 Galena Street; O. H. Neiman, 

^ machine shop; W. H. Wagner & Sons, printens and publishers; 
Arthur J. Bauscher, wholesale flower market; George F. Hoff- 
man, saloon; H. A. Rotzler, Jeweler; Chas. F, Johnson, drug- 
gist; J. B. Hellmann, New Idea Quilter Co.; J. F, Cramer, 
grocer; F. A. Schulz, fruit merchant; F. A. Raubenhelmer, 
barber; S. Im Friedly; Geo. Tinsley; Geo. Burkhart; Wm. 
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Molter; Wachlln A Pfeifer Bros.; Wm. A, Mann; S. Art & 
Book Shop ; H. D. Zo!ler. Troy Caf6 ; H. Schulte ; Blachschlaga: 
& Goldman; German Bank; L. R. Jungkunz; E. Bengston; 
Straub & Nohc; Brokhausen & Hill; Winslow & Co.; Anton 
Diefenthaler ; Wm. F. Jungkunz; J. BilUg; A. II. Tompel’s Sons; 
A. W. Schulz, manager Union Pacltlc Tea Co. ; M. B. Considine ; 
A. W, Ford ; Ziimnennan &, Reiter ; C. F. Bender ; J. A. Kinsella ; 
A, A Kob.son; Geo. F. Kichorn; Williams & Beekmlre; W. O. 
Ruch; Jo.s. lihninert; Jacob WeLss; .John A. Wolf; Miller, 
Joun'fcn & Carroll; Emerick & Barrett; Wm. Walton Nephews; 
M. Summers ; F. A. Read ; Hiiss & Irvin ; Brown & Dollineyer ; 
Burrell Bros. ; 8!M?cialty S!u>e Co. ; H. A. Hnenkemeier ; Welch & 
Hartman; Angelos & l)icko.s; Ser)pis & Paulos; Wm. O. Wright 
& Co.; Jas. II. Cowley; D. B. Breed; Geo. F. Swarts; J. S. 
Harpster; Wagner Bimlory, Oscar Wagner, proprietor ; Hoefer 
Manufacturing Co. ; Baler & Ohlondorf, bi ewers ; Tlie B. V. 
Hill Grain Co.; Guyer A Calkins Co.; Wbitesido A Co.; Will L. 
Boeke; C. J. Dittmar; M. C. StelVcn ; A. J. < ’hu it>'; C. D. 
Cramer; .John Bruce; Dr. M. M. Baumgarton ; J. A. Poling; 
Franz Bros. Brewing Co. ; Chas. D. Franz ; Schmich Bros. ; 
Dorman A Co.; Schrader A Scheffner; W. 11. Sbon.s, |>er 
F. M. C. ; Scott I>eaner; J. K. Hamlyri ; Geo. ik Mauer; Frank 
Kleckner; Geo. Kendall. 


To the Industrial Relations Committee: 


City Clkkk’h Office, 
Freeport, III., Inly 21, 191/^. 


Geistleme^^ ; As a citizen and city clerk of the city of Freeport, 111., I wish 
to bring to the attention of your honorable body for consideration and actlwi 
the conditions prevailing as a result of the labor war which has been carried 
on for nearly three years by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. against its 
former employees. 

Not being fully informed, I will not attempt to explain same, but as to condi- 
tions resulting therefrom I wish to say that not only the nK‘n concerne<l directly, 
but the business men an^ citizens generally, have sustainei! heavy losses. 

Their losses have Iw'en «ni.so(i partly by the fact that honest, hard-working 
men have been rei>la('ed by those wlfb will evade payments of all bills po.ssible, 
this entailing a double loss and partly by delayefi or damaged goods owing to 
the demoralized conditions of the road. 

As a citizen of Freeport aiul of the Unit(Ml States, and binng vitally concerned 
in the welfare of this comiminity, I can not urge upon you too strongly to give 
this matter your cat! lest and most rigid investigation, with a view to an early 
termination of the trouble. 

Very truly, youi's, 


• • Wm. n. Goff, 

City Cleric, City of Freeport. 


BJoTHF»iiooD Railway C.vRarEX of America, 

▼ ^ Paducah, Ky., July 16, 191^. 

Mr, Feank Comerfobd, ♦ 

Attorney, Chicago, III. * 

Dear Sir: Inclosed you will iiiid a few question shifts lillod out by a few 
stragglers I ran across. * 

Congratulations on j-^ur siicce.ss of securing a change of venue for Brother 
Person’s trial. 

• , • J. F. McCreery. 

Inclosed statements made by buslne.ss men and city officials in Contralia, 111., 
five in all. I expect to secure more from that ciD^ later on. I find tliat .some 
are willing to make statements, while others acknowledge that strike has 
been very disastrous to their business, but wlien you ask them to make a 
statement they balk. I think this Is on account of their fear tliat wffien the 
I. C. found that they hod made a statement that they would be discriminated 
against. 

Follo\^dng is a statement I secured from Brother Haun, our picket at Cen- 
tralia: Men working before lockout, 525; came out September 30, 1911, 98 per 
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cent; number Ip Centrafia now, 90; left Centralia to secure employment, 435; 
homes broken up on account of men having to leave, 350. We also And that a 
good many of the men shipped into Centralia to take the place of the men 
locked (nit did not know that there was any trouble of any kind. They were 
told that no trouble was on. 

I instructed the men in regards to filling oat question blanks and sending 
them to your office. I also met with some of the miners in that city, and they 
told me that they would get up a statement as to their losses caused by being 
out of employment on account of not receiving sufficient ciy’S to keep them 
employed. • 

For any further information desired from Centralia, 111., write William Haun, 
502 South Maple Street. He has been on the job there ever since the Inception 
of the strike and an employee of tlie I. C. for 25 years previous. 

Before reaching Centraiia I stopped over at Champlain and secured tlie fol- 
lowing information from George Riley, our picket there: Men working at 
Champlain before September 30, 1911, 100; men now working, between 100 
and 125. 

As Brother Haun is to cover Champlain later on I did not stay over to get 
statements. I next visited Gairo and Mounds, 111. There were* only a few 
men working at (^liro at time of lockout. Cairo was not very, much affected, 
but business i.n Mounds, 9 miles from Cairo, is dependent on the employees of 
the I. C. shops. There was a force of 500 men before September 80, 101 1 ; 96 
per cent of these men were white men. At the present time the negroes com- 
pose at least 60 i)er cent of the crew of 500 now employed. 

I find that tlie special agents and gunmen brought in here during the strike 
were very active in trying to stir up trouble, and on several occasions strikers 
caught out by themselves were beat up, and on one o(.*casion one of the strikers 
was forced to kill one of these gunmen in self-defense. He was exonerated. I 
was told while in Mounds that gunyaen liad killed men in the yards at night 
and that no arrests were ever made; also that gunmen were continually hav- 
ing trouble with the city police. On another occasion a striker was shot in the 
leg by one of tlio men employed In the shops. I found that thei’e was a great 
deal of sufToring and poverty caused by tlie strike or lockout, and that one 
striker and bis wife and son committed suicide, supposedly over worry at being 
out of work and unable to provide for themselves. 

As to the lawlessness in Mounds caused by the glini^en, I would refer you to 
Charles Waldbridge and Harry Cole, police at Mounds all through the strike 
until lately. I am inclosing a statement from the mayor of Mounds, and will 
have several more to send in later on. I find that the merchants are not 
willing to make statements, as they now are having to depend almost entirely 
on the men now working in the shops, as all of the former employees were forcetl 
to leave to secure work elsewhere, with but few exooiitions, I think that some 
very damaging evidence will lie given in the question sbf-ets from these men 
tliat are now in Mounds and akso from tliose that wt^e forced to leave there. 

For furtlier particulars write to John Waldbridge, Mounds, 111. 

I am in Baducah, Ky., now. and expect to get some damaging eviden(*e, ns 
I have a gcKxl many statements promised me by men tliat I have beem able 
to .s('e on my other visits here. From here I will go to Priimoton, Ky., and from 
there to Central City, Ky., where I ^'filBbe able tr> get evidence from minors 
and others who went to court for damages sustained caused by the inability 
of the I. C. to furnish cars. 

Frank, I think that there should be sorte form for us to fill out, covering 
our visits at the different points. In tiw^t way we would not overlook any- 
thing. 

Hoping to hear from you .soofi, I am. 

Fraternally, » J. F. :McCreeey. 


Mounds, III., July 1914, 

Mr. Frank Comkrford, 

Attorneik/ft Law, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: The effect of the shopmen’s strike or lockout on the moral, social, 
and busiiless relations of our city and community has been deplorable Indeed. 
It has caused many of our best* citizens to be thrown out of employment. It 
has caused others to leave their happy homes and loved ones and go into 
strange and far-off fields to seek new employment, or perhaps fall in the effort 
to begin life anew. 
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The old line-up of boys in the employ of the I. C. R. Co. at the time of the 
walkout could not have been improved on anywhere in the civilized world. All 
departments here were tilled by good, honest, sober, industrious boys fresh 
from the rural districts, who were loyal to their convictions and true to their 
company’s interests. Those boys are just as firm and loyal to their convictions 
of right to-day as they were Dn September 30, 1912, and if this great struggle 
could be settled with credit and honor to all parties concerned, I feel confident 
that the boys wouVl all return to their former positions with new zeal, and the 
I. 0. system woyld be stimulated into new business life. 

On the other haitd, the class of men imported into this city by the railroad 
company were failures from the start and up to the present time. They only 
stay and bare>y fill the places for a few days and then th(‘y run olf, or are 
garnisheed, or come before some justice of the peace and sign ov(‘r what little 
wages are coming to them and are gone to try and insinuate themselves into 
the job of some honest toiler at some other place. 

These two clas.ses of men can never live and work side by side in the same 
town and build up Its interests until there is a settlement, on(*<‘ for all, of these 
great questions. 

Hoping that these great l,ssues may be brought before the board of arbitration 
and that a spee<ly and impartial settlement may lie had, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


E. C. Fletcher, Mayor. 


]\lou^Ds, 1 j,l., .}]ily 7 J, J[)Vi. 

Mr. Frank Comerford, 

Attorney at Late, Chico gOy HI. 

Dear Str: Having been asked to give a statement as to the effect the shop- 
men’s strike or lockout on the I. C. U. R. has liad on the iuisiness and morals 
of Mounds, I will state that 1 am a barber and tha.t my business has decreased 
50 per cent since the strike or lockout; and as to the moral effect on the city 
I will state that the moral standing of IMounds to-day is nolhing compared to 
what it was before the strike or lockout September 80, 1911. The men involved 
were all good citizens of Mounds, on whom the entire l)usin(*ss interest of the 
city depended for the support of their business. Tlie majority of these men 
were forced to break iq) llieir homes and go elsewhm-e to secure employment. 
The men brought in he.j;e 1^^ the I. C. to take the jdaeos of tl)o men locked out 
were an entirely different class of men as far as moral character is concerned, 
which is proven by tiie reign of laMessness that took jdace immediately upon 
their arrival. Several killings took place here in :Moumls. I would very much 
desire to see a settlonient reached wliereby the old employees could return and 
reestablish their homes in Mounds again. 

Walter Adams. 


[L. 11. KceU, druggist, IIS South Locust.] 


•Uentkalia, III., July Jl, WIJ/. 

Frank Comerford, Attorney. 

Dear Sir: I am of tlie oi)inion* tl^t ^lie Illinois Central stiuke in Centralia, 
111., has not been for the t)»‘j|t interests of either the citizens of Centralia, the 
strikers, or the Illinois (kmtral Railroad Co. As to the effect produced thereby, 
because the citizens and hnsinesj ifieii have felt the strike in a commercial 
and social way, I am of the opinion that some metliod or remedy <uig1)t dili- 
gently to be .sought by which sneh^Wrikes could he prevented, and the matters 
settled amicably and by connniftees, or in soniotfiiunner that loss of time, money, 
property, occupations,* profits, dividends, and earning power generally could 
be averted. • 

Respectfully submitted. • 

• • L. 11. Reed. 


[Famous, clothing and gents’ furnishings.] 

Centralia, III., July 11, 191^, 

Mr. Frank Comerford, 

Attorney at Law, Chicago, III, 

Dear Sir: Ever since the strike or lockout September 30, 1011, we have 
noticed a marked decrease of about 40 per cent of our business, and we accredit 
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It to tlio above cause. Before the lockout the shops were filled with a different 
class of oieu from what they have been since, which our police records will 
pix)ve. They have revolutionized the business standard of our community as 
to business methods, as no <lependen(*e could In* plactNi with the majority of 
the men who have replaced the men locked out, who were our citizens. From a 
moral ns well as a business standpoint It would he very desirable if an honor- 
able agreement betwe<?n the company and the men couhl bo reaehe<l. 

Bkxjaminson. 


[Homer (iiJlott A' (‘o., (•I(>tlil<‘rs. i*l 4 JUoadway ] 

Cf;m'Uai.l\, III., fiihf JO, 101 Jf. 

Sir. Frank Co^H-TiHORn. 

Attorney at Lair, Vhivago, lit. 

Dkar Sir: Having lKM>n asked lo give from my own observalion the effects 
of the shopmens’ strike or hR’kout has had uu business and morals in the city 
of Centraiia, 111., I will state that tlie effect has been very tlisastrous to me 
and my business, from tlu' loss of trade due to the men being out of employment. 

These men before the strike or lockout composed a large part of tlie citizen- 
ship of tills community, a good many of tiiem owning their own homes, and 
were taxjiayers having their cliihlnai in the pnlilic and private schools of Hie 
city, and on account of being thrown out of work and iinaide to secure work 
in file city acre forced to break up their homes and move to other cities 
where they were ah/e to secure employment, and In tiiis way the effect on the 
business interest of tfic city was disastrous. 

Tlie class of men brought in here by the railroad to fill the places of the 
men who Avere out were altogether a different tyi'e of men, a good umny of 
them being undesirable from a moral viewpoint, and have been of very little 
goo<l to us from a busine.ss standpoint? as they si>end very little of their money 
in Centraiia, but get passe.s from the company and go to other cities and make 
their purchases. 

I would very inucli desire to see some kind of a settlement of the differences 
lietween the railroad and the men brought about and tlioreby reestablish tlie 
harmonious relation tliat formerly existed, which would eiiul)l (3 those men tlmt 
were forced to leave Centraiia to .swure employment, to return to the city and 
re-establish their homos, wl ich wouhl greatly benefit tBe city from a business 
and moral standpoint. , 

Homes Gillett & Co. 


[Wm. Hordoii Murpliey. l.ivvytH’.] 

• July 11, 1011. 

To whom it may concern: • 

I am of the opinion that the Illinoi.s Central strike in Ccrntralia, III., has not 
been for tlie liost interests of aiHier the citizens of Centraiia, tlio strikers, or 
the Illinois Ckmtral UallromJ Co., as to the effects proiliicwl thereby, because the 
citizens have felt the strike in a commercial '.'ind social >vay, the strikers have 
felt it in finan(?ial and many oilier w.ays. i/nd the rudroad company has felt it 
in money matters and inconvenience. 

I am of the furtlier opinion that .some method or remedy ought diligently 
to be sought by W'hlch such strikes could be prevented and tlie matters settled 
amicably and by commitlees, or in soimp^.mniier tliat loss of time, money, 
property, occupations, profits, Uividend.s, and earning power general Jy could be 
averted. 

Resiiectfully submitted. 

W. G. Muuphky. 

H. li. Watts, Chief of Police. 


[Vass AH^ropker, wholesale clsars and tobacco, 110 North Locust Street.] 

Centrai.ia, III., July 11, JOl'i. 

Mr. Frank Comerford, 

Attorney at Law, Chicago, III, 

Dear Sir; Having been requested to give, from our own observation, the 
effect the shopmen’s strike or lockout lias had on business morals in the dty 
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of Centralia, 111., \t^e will state that the effect has been^'ory bad on our business, 
from tlie loss of trade due to the men being out of employ meat. 

The men who were formerly employed in the shops here, or a large part of 
them, were reared here. We knew them from their boyhood, and knew whom 
we were dealing with; knew they could be trusteil. A great number of them 
owned thetr homes, hence tobji a prhle in the upbuilding of our community. 
On account of being tlirowri out of work, these men were force<l to seek work 
elsewhere, disposing of their homes in many instances at a sacrilice, this having 
a tendency to Imre real estate values and otherwise injuring business gen- 
erally. In our own «ase, being cigar manufacturers, we had spent years build- 
ing up our business through the friendships we had formed with the shopmen. 
Since the strike these men have left Centralia, leaving us practically where we 
were when we began business many years ago. We simi/ly nn'idion’ this in our 
case, believing the same condition applies to tJie other business imai of Centralia. 

The class of men brouglit here by the railroad to fill the places of the old 
employees are a different class of men, most of them l)eing of that floating type 
who stay at no place for any length of time, some of them being undesirables 
from a moral viewpoint, and have done us but very little good from a business 
point of view. 

We would very much desire to see .some kind of settlement botwenm the rail- 
road and the old employees made whereby they may return to Centralia and 
take up their old positions with the company and again become citizens of our 
city. If this could be done, we firmly believe the railroad, the business men, 
and the old employees would be mutually benefited. 

ANTth the wish that this long-drawn-out .strike will soon be adjusted, we are, 
Very truly, 


Vass & Bkoekku. 


[The S. & 8. Meat Market, choice fresh Dieats,* sausages, etc., 133 South Locust Street.] 

Centuaia, III. May 1.^, IBJJi. 

Gentlemen: 'i'he strike of 1011. has affected onr local business very much. 
We wish that some agreement could be made so the men could go ]>uck to work. 
If we at any tihie can be any service to you in regards to a settlement we will 
willingly do our part , 
llespectfully, youJ^, 

, SCIIT’CHMANN Sc S ANDERS. 


BELL EXHIBIT. 

• Illinoi.^ Central Hailhoad Co., 

• Chicago, April 23, 19 J 5, 

Mr, Li:wi.s K. IliiowN, 

1-^ccrctary Vnitvd Imitates CommiS’^iov on fn:jjystri(fj ReJafionst, 

Trunsporiatioa Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: C-omplying with your*reauest of the 14th instant for certain infor- 
mation which I undertook 4o furiii.sl#at*the time I gave oral testimony in this 
case, I beg to comply with yoftr request, as follows: 

First. I submit herewith a stateinckut showing the ruling rato.s of pay to all 
mechanical employees at the time «f the .strike, this b(‘ing marked “ Exhibit 1” 
to iny testimony. I also ni)iM^nd asJ* JCxliibit 12 ” a statement showing the rates 
of pay applying to shop clerks jit the time of the strik?. Th(‘se rates are now 
precisely the same as they were at the time of tlie strike, there having been no 
increases or dtx;reas('s %lnee Se])tember, Iflll. The.se rates wej-e those which 
prevailed after tlie increase puf into etTect in the early part of the year 1910. 

Second. I a.sk to be excused from furni.‘fli4^g a staU*ment as to acts of vio- 
lenc*e wlilch interfered with the oiKHatioii of the railroad, since all these were 
carefully collected by the different departments and were read into tlie record 
by President Markham In his testimony. Any information whijl# I might col- 
lt‘ct from my files would be a mere duplication of this statemenf. IMr. Mark- 
liam’s testimony was based upon Information fiirnl.shed by this oftice as well 
as other departments of tlie railroad. 

Third. I append to rny testimony, as ** Exhibit 3 ” thereto, a statement show- 
ing the details of a shop-craft mwtmg held in the oflice of the shop superin- 
tendent at Burnside on March 31, 1915. TTiis shows the names of the com- 
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mitteemen present and indicates the character of the discussion. These meet- 
ings are held pursuant to a circular issued November 20, 1911, by tlie then 
general superintendent of motive power, a copy of which is herewith appended, 
marked “ Exhibit 4.” I may say that this statement is a sample of the char- 
acter of meetings which are held from time to time at the various shops located 
on the Illinois Central system. , 

I believe this covers all the matters mentioned by you in your letter. 

Very truly, yours, * 

R. W. Bell, 

General Superintendents of Motive Power, 


Exhibit 1. 

RULING RATES OP PAY PER HOUR, MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Occupation. 


Bum- Cen- 
side. Iralia. 


Mat- 

toon. 


, East 
St. Louis. 


Clinton. 


Free- 

port. 


Water- 

loo. 


Machinists 

Machinists’ handymen 

Machinists’ helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths’ handymen 

Blacksmiths’ helpers 

Boiler makers 

Boiler makers’ handymen 

Boiler makers’ holers 

Steamfitters and pipernan 

SteamUttors’ helpers 

Painters, locomotive 

Paintors’helpcrs, locomotive — 

Painters, car 

Painters, car, helpers 

Tinners and coppersmiths 

Tinners’ and coppersmiths’ 

helpers 

Laborers, locomotive 

Eu;;mo dispatchers ; 

Coach carpenters 

Freiiiht carpenters 

Carpenter helpers 

Car repairers 

Car cleaners 

Car oilers 

Laborers, car 


10.39 
. 25-. 30 
.21i 
.3f^-.42i 


. 27-. 28 


.22 
. 18-. 19 
.25 
.31J 
.27 
.21 
.21 
.19 
.21 
.19 


Occupation. 


$0.39 
.25 
.ISi 
.30-. 41 


. 20i 
.39 
.25 
.19J 
.32 


$0.39 
.25 
.18 
.30-. 40 


.21 

.39 

.25 

.20 


.25 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.31i 


,16 

.20 


.20 
.20 
. 18-. 19 
.20 
.18 


.25 

.17 

.20 


.34i 


.17 

.20 

.27J 

.25 


.20 

.18 

.18 

.18 


$0.39 
.25 
.19 
.30-. 40 
.25 
.21J 
• .39 

.25 

.22 


.27i 


.34i 

.m 

.15 

.24 

•.27 

.27' 


. 20 -. 21 
.17 
.20 
.17 


$0.39 
.25 
.20 
.39-. 40 
.29 
.20i 
.39 
.28-. 30 
.20i 
.35 
.19J 
.26 
.18 
.20 


.35 


.18 

2.20 


.25 


.20 

.19 

.19 

.18 


$0.39 
.25-. 30 
.19 
.39 


.21 
.39 
.25-. 30 
.20 
.34 
.19 
.28 
.19 
.23 


.32 


.16i 

. 21 . 

.31 

.25 


$0.39 
.25-. 30 
.20 
.39-. 40 


.21 


.21 

.34J 

.19 

.274 

.isj 

.26 


.32i 


.17i 

.21 

.28J 


.20 

.18 


W. 

Valley. 


McComb. 


Mem- 

phis. 


Paducah, 


\Tcks- 

burg. 


Machinists 

Machinists’ handymen 

Machinists' hoipers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths' handymen 

Blaclcsmil lis’ helpers 

Boilermakers 

Boilermakers' handymen 

Boiler makers’ helpe.rs 

Steamfitters and piponian 

Steam Jitters’ helpers - - . - 

Painters, locomotive 

Painters' helpers, locomotive 

Painters, car 

Painters, car, helpers 

Tinners and coppersmith.s 

Tinners’ and coppersmiths’ helpo's. 

Laborers, locomotive 

Engine dispatchers 

Co^h carpenters 

Freight carpenters. 

Carroi)airers 

Car cleaners 

Car oilers 

Laborers, car 


».12 

.20 


,2.>-.27i 
.20 
1.12 
.20 
• ».12i 


$0.39 
.25 
.12i 
.:>9 
.2,5-. 30 
.184 
.39 
1 .21 
M7i 


.30 

.I2i 

.28 


.37 


1.12J 

.16 


.26 
.20 
1 . 13i 
.20 
».13i 


$0.39 
.25 
. 14-. 15 
.39-. 42 
.<29 
.18 
.39 
.25 
.16 
.344 
.145 
.30 


.22-. 26 
"*’. 37 ’ 


1.14-. 15 
.26 
.32^ 
23J-.26 
.20-.23i 
1.15 
Ll8i-.20 
' 1.16 


$0.39 
.25 
.16 
.39-. 42 


.20 
.39 
.26 
.15-. 17 
.39 
.16-. 19 
.31 
.16 
.28 
.17i 
.39 


I.14i 

.23 

.28 

.25 

.20 

I.17i 

.20 

1.14 


$0.39 
.26-. 30 
. 16-. 184 
.39-. 41 
.25 

.16-. 21 
.39 
.25 
.l(y-.19i 
.34 
.17-. 11 
.28 


.21 

.33 


1.16 

.234 


.26 

.20 

1.16 

.16 

1.16 


$0.39 

.2a-.25 

.15 

.39 

.25 

.19 

.39 

.25 

.184 

.344 


.31 
.16 
.31 
,15 

.344 

.15 
[1.14^.15 
.21 


.24-. 25 
. 15-. 174 

1.15 
.18 

1.16 


Chicago, October 3, 1914. 


1 Colored. 
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Exhibit 2, 

RATES OF PAY PER MONTH OF SHOP CLERKS. 


Occupation. 

Burnside. < 

Centralia. 

Mattoon. 

East 

St. Louis. 

Clinton. 

Freeport. 

rt^aterloo. 

Chief clerk 

1130.00 

95.00 

100.00 

95.00 

80.00 

75.00 

85.00 

80.00 

70.00 

60.00 

65.00 

85.00 

85.00 

80.00 
80.00 

65.00 

65.00 

33.00 

65.00 

75.00 

1100.00 

$90.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$110.00 

Assistant chief clerk . . 

Chief accountant T 

80.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

80.00 

75.00 

75.00 

65.00 

80.00 

76.00 

80.00 

65.00 

Assistan t chief aocoontant 

Assistant chief accountant 








Car clerk 

60,00 

65.00 

50.00 

75.00 

65.00 

72.50 

66.00 

60.00 

70.00 

55.00 
55.00 

Engine clerk 7 

Statement clerk 




Stenographer 

55.00 

45.00 

65.00 

W.66 

koo 

Stenographer 

General ‘foreman,’ locomotive 
clerk 

65.00 



1 

60.00 

60.00 


General foreman, car clerk 




Timekeeper, locomotive depart- 
ment 

75.00 

75.00 

55.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

55.00 

60.00 

66.00 

60.00 

Timekeeper, car department 

Assistant timekeei)er, locomo- 


60.00 


Asslstanf timekeeper, locomo- 




65.00 

Messenger 

30.00 

65.00 
65.00 





Piecework checker, car 

65.00 

65.00 

55.00 

65.00 



File clerk 








Occupation. 

W. Val- 
ley. 

Jackson. 

McComb. 

Memphis. 

Paducah. 

Vicks- 

burg. 


$100.00 

*$100.00 

75.00 

85.00 

70.00 

60.00 
60.00 

$100.00 

$115.00 

$115.00 

$120.00 

90.00 

85.00 

75.00 

60.00 
60.00 



80.00 

75. 00 

50.00 

75.00 

90.00 

80.00 

90.00 

80.00 
60.00 
90.00 

85.00 

75.00 

65.00 

65.00 

75.00 

70.00 




7^00 



60.00 


^.00 

62.50 
75.00 

67.50 

62.50 

8SS SSSSS 

^.00 

65.00 

General foreman, locomotive cjci 

rk*. 

65.00 


80.00 

75.00 
*65.00 

65.00 


Timekeeper, locomotive department 

75.00 

65.00 

67.50 

67.60 

75.00 

52.50 

70.00 

65.00 

Assistant timekeeper, locomotive depart- 




75.00 

50.00 



65.00 


65.00 




Chicago, 111,, April 19,1915. ^ 


Exhibit 3. 

SHOP CRAFT MEETING HELD IM OFFICE SHOP SUPi:RINTENDENT. 


Names of parties attending. 


L. A. North, ^op superintend- 
ent. 

Walter PivybyskI, boiler shops, 
Wm. Jeffrey, blacksmith shoffcl 


R^commendalitns fcr improvements to be 
m made, ail sorts. 


BURNSIDE ROADHOUSE, MAR. 31, 1916. 

The last five meetings report was made tlmt 
plank t)n the west side of l^ack in mid- 
way boiler shop in need of repairs. 

1 . Frame hammer die in need oi attention; 
also foundation to frame steam hammer 
in need of attention. • 

2. Hammer dies in need o^attention ...... 

3. Roof in leaking condition 

4. Ventilation in blacksmith shop very 
poor. Suggestion was made to apply a 
suction duct and that arrangements be 
mide to fiumish the blacksmith shop 
with a good grade of fuel oil, in order to 
overcome excessive smftke, which is 
brought about by poor grades (rf fuel oil. 

38819'— S. Doc. 416, «4-l— vol 10 63 


Action taken on such mat- 
ters not, requiring further 
approval. 


Refer to B. & B. department. 


1. Refer to general foreman, 
locomotive department. 

2. Refer to general foreman, 
locomotive department. 

3. Refer B. & B. department. 

4. For vour recommenda- 
datloAX 
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Exhibits — Continued. 

SHOP CRAFT MEETING hSlO IN OFFICE OF SHOP SUPERINTENDENT— Continued. 


Names of imrties attending. 


Recommendations for impro\'omcnts to be 
made^ all sorts. 


Action taken on such mat- 
ters not requiring further 
approval. 


Emil Telstrom, machine shop, 
machine side. 

Lmris Burgoin, machine side, 
erection shop. 


C, Ablierger, locomotive tin 
shop. 


C. Cook, passenger tin shop. . . 
Alex Ralgo, locomotive paint 
shop. 


Joseph Janer, passenger paint 
shop. 

Archie King, passenger shop.. 
James Yeoman, passenger 
pipe sliop. 


Peter Fuastien, upholster shop . 


0, Peterson, carpenter, tab 
shop. 


Ansol .Tacobsou, freight shop.. 


I Last five meetings report has been made of 
[ bad conditios^f floor machine side, ma- 
chtee shop. Snould be given attention. 

' 1. Skylights in need of repairs 

2. 4 electrical driven emery wheels and 4 
upright drill presses. atpacHy up to A 
needed for gauge on the erectmg side. 
The last five meetings it was reported that 
the windows were badly in need of re- 
pairs. 6hould receive attention. 

Leak in roof near toilet should be taken 
care of. 

O.K 

At the last five meetings report was made 
that windows were badly in need of re- 
pairs. Nothing has keen done. 

New horses needed in tliis department 

0. K. 

O. K 

New horses needed for this department, to 
b.e stenciled passenger pipe sJiop. 

Shades needed on south windows of the 
passenger shop in the pipe gang. 
liCakv roof in need of repairs. Reported 
at tne last five meetings. Nothing done 
as yet. 

Concrete floor was recommended for the 
shop to replace oW l>oard flooring, w'hich 
is in need of repairs. 

Floor near glue pot steam table badly in 
need of repairs. Floor in general in need 
of repairs. 

Window ropes in need of attention, third 
report. 

01(1 and new 

Roof in old freight shop in leaky condiiion. 

Windows In need of attention 

Floor in need ol repairs 


Reiei B.d[ B. department. 


1 . ftefer V. A B. department. 

2. General foreman, locomo- 
tive dejjartment. 

Refer to B. A B. department. 


Refer to B. & B. department. 


Refer to B. & B. department. 


Refer general foreman, car 
department. 


Refer general foreman, car 
department. 

Refer general foreman, car 
department. 

Refer B. & B. department. 


Refer B. A B. department. 


Refer B. & B. department. 


Refer B. A B. department. 


Refer B. A B. department. 
Refer B. & B. department. 
Refer B. & B.drpartment, 


SHOP CRAFT MEETING HELD IN OFFICE OF MASTER MECHANIC, ILLINOIS DIVISION 


BUENSIDE EOUNDHOUSE, MAE. 10, 1915. 


J, J. Casey, general foreman; 
Chas. Hawkin-s, raachini.st; 
Jas. B. McDonald, machin- 
ist helper; Alex Rago, No. 1, 
boiler washer; John Deme- 
ter, handyman; ToneyTesta- 
line. pipefitter; Andrew’ 
Creighton, laborer. 


Attention called to vibrating of .steam and 
w aterpipingin south house, also request- 
ed that electric light bo placed over port- 
able latlmin south house. 

Attention “ailed to condiiion of doors and 
windows of north roiindhoaso, .same be- 
ing in very poor conditio* and about 
ready to fallout. * • « 


Will be taken care of by 
Burnside organization. 


Should be attended to by 
B. & B. department al 
once 


TWENTY-.SEVENTn STREET KOUNDHOU.SE, 
MAR. 5, 


H. L. Needham, general fore- 
man- M. F. Tuttle, carpen- 
ter, O. F. Orllfith, engineer; 
T. Dolan, foreman; Ed. 
Ritz, boiler foreman; Geo. 
Christian, blacksmith. 


Committee hold a meeting but had nothing 
to offer for this monlh^^ 

« 


FOROHAM YARDS, MAR. 9 , ifilS. 


Wm. Pair, general foreman; 
Dennis Belski, carpenter; 
John Szbeko, safety appli- 
ance man; Mike Hnutosko, 
air-brake man; Mile Qext, 
truck hand. ' 


Icoifimfttee at Fordhau yards had nothing 
I to offer. 
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Exhibit 8 — Continued. 

SHOP CRAFT ^.^ELD IN OFFICE OF MASTER MECHANIC, ILLINOIS DIVISION— 

Continued. 


Names of parties attending. 

Recommendations for Improvements to be 
• made, all sorts. 

Action taken on such mat- 
ters not requiring further 
approval. 


WELDON PASSENGER TJ^D, MARCH, 1W6. 


M. n. Lon^, general forcnilin; 
J.8eba.stiae, carpenter; D. K. 
Haas, tinner. « 

Committee at Weldon passenger yards had 
no rccommondations to make tor tliis 
month. 



KANKAKEE EOUNDHOU.SE, MAR. 8, 1916. 


F. E. Iloidemann. general fore- 
man; Carl Norden, car fore- 
man: Henry Morgan, ma- 
chinist: John Naove, hostler; 
Theo Rlma.5, car repairer; 
Herman Miller, blacksmith; 
Deidrich Enfieldt, carpenter. 

The committee at Kankakee met but had 
no suggestions to oiler other than Uio.se 
made at meetings previously , namely , for 
new roundhouse, now turntable, electric 
motw, raising of repair tracks, also spac- 
ing them farther apart, etc. 

CHAMPAIGN ROUNDHOU.se. 

None. 

W. H. Donley, general fore- 
man; J. S. Hanshaw, boiler 
foreman; A. Delvaux, ma- 
chinist; A. Rose, box packer; 
M. Cagaun, boiler washer; 
J. Sprague, blacksmith; C. 
White, boilermaker; J. F. 
Roland, carpenter; A. War- 
saw, car repairer. 

The committee met and discussed sc\Tiral 
small matters, all of which will bo 
handled locally by organlxatlon at 
Champaign. 

They had no recommendations to make. 

None. Will be taken care of 
locally. 


(Exhibit 4, a eirciilnr i^arked **BI. 4250-11. 2M ” in upper left-hand corner, 
was .submitted in printed form.) 


GRACE EXHIBIT. 

Kn.ES AND UEUULATioN.’f Govern iN(j Shop Employees of the Harbiman Lines. 

WORK DAY. 

Rule 1. The standard working time .shall be 8 hours per day and 6 days per 
week. The working hours shall be from 8 a. m. to 12 nooh; from 1 p. m. to 
5 p. m. Night forces on a corresponding basis. Night men shall be allowed 
9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work.« There .shall be no lap shift worked. Working 
hours shall be bulletined. Where continuous .service is m^essary, three .shifts 
m.ny be worked, as follows: 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. ; 4 p. m. to 12 midnight; 12 mid- 
night to 8 a. III. Twenty minutes to be allowM each shift for lunch with pay. 
All employees will be allowed 1 hour with pay at the close of the week, irre- 
spective of the number of Jiours 
• 

REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 

• 

Rule 2. When any reduction of*expense.s is to be made, employees shall first 
have the privilege of a 90-day le}^-.^of absence. If any further r^luctlon is 
necessary, the last man hired within the jurisdiction ^^ere the reduction is to 
be ma<le* shall be given a 90-da.v leave of absence, or until such time as forces 
are to be Increased, when the yist man given leave of absence shall he the first 
man put back to work. Men granted len\^of absence shall he furnished with 
transportation over the Harriman lines. G<iinmlttee«shall be notified by fore- 
man that the services of employees are again required, and employees on leave 
of absence shall be given 10 days to return to work. 

OVERTIME. 

Rule 8. All time worked other than bulletined hours shall be considered over- 
time. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half up to mid- 
night. After midnight double time shall be paid until relieved. No employee 
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shall work longer tlian 1 hour without being allowed time for m^ls. Em- 
ployees required to work pfter bulletin hours shall be paid 4 hours for 2 hours 
and 40 minutes’ service, or fraction thereof, if worked before midnight. If 
after midnight, they shall be paid 4 hoilrs for 2 hours or fraction thereof. Sun- 
days and all holidays designated by the State or Nation shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Holidays falling on Sundays and another day ob- 
served by the State or Nation shall be considered a holiday and paid for as 
such. No employees shall be required to work overtime more than two nights 
per week or two consecutive Sundays. When overtime is repiiire<l, it shall be 
distributed. Employees shall not b«ilald off from regular working hours to 
equalize overtime worked. Overtime shall be confined to eifiergency cases, 
^len transferred from one shift to another shall be paid overtime for tlie first 
night or day, as the case may be. Employees when sent out on ,tlie road from 
their home station shall receive continuous time from the time called until the 
time they return, as follows: Overtime rates for all overtime hours, whether 
waiting, traveling, or working, and straight time for what are straight-time 
hours at the home station, whether waiting, traveling, or working, with an 
allowance of $1.50 per day for expenses, provided that when away for a period 
of 36 hours and have been given time for sleep and rest, that the regular rule 
for time and overtime shall apply thereafter. Expense money to be paid on 
the following pay day, except in tlie case of employee leaving the service of the 
company he shall be paid at the time of leaving service. 

DEFINITION OF WORK. 

Rule 4. None but machinists and machinists’ apprentices shall be' allowed to 
do macliinists’ work. Machinists’ work shall consist of erecting and dis- 
mantling locomotives (engines, steam, gasoline, electrical, and turbine), build- 
ing and repairing of all machinery and finisheil tools, and tlie operation of all 
machines used In such work, except nut tappers, bolt cutlers, and drill presses 
(except where drill presses are equlpp'ed with a facing head and turning head 
or boring bar). 

Men in direct charge of machinists’ work shall themselves be machinists. 
Men not having the title of foremen, with pay accordingly, shall not direct 
machinists nor assume the responsibility of machinists’ work. 


COMPETENCY. • 


Rule 5. Competency of the employees enteiing the .service shall be determined 
within 30 days. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Rule 6. Employees shall not be roiiuested to undergo any form of physical 
examination or make out any form of personal record. • 

€ 

S AFEG U ARDI NO EM PLO VEES. 

Rule 7. Men shall not be requYred to work on engines outside of shop in bad 
weather. This not to apply to work in engiqe cab.s. Before work on engines 
undergoing reriairs in shops and roundhouH?s is distr’buted it shall be cleaned. 
Roundhouses shall be pijied or otherwise arranged lo that when the engines are 
being blown down the steam will be carried from the roundhouse and the 
danger eliminated. This work to be complete*! within 90 days after the signing 
of this agr^reincnt. 

' APPRENTICES. 

Rule 8. There may be 1 apprentice to every 5 mechaf.ilcs In the shop. No 
apprentic^e shall be alloweil to serve his apprehtlceship where there arc not 
proper facilities for learnj;ig the trade. Apprentices must know the first four 
rules of arithmetic and be able to* read and write the Engll.sh language. If 
within six months an apprentice shows no aptitude to learn the trade, he shall 
be tran.sferred w releoseil from the service. Shop foreman and shop committee 
shall be the Jifdges In the case. Apprentices shall be subject to same regula- 
tions as mechanics, unless otherwise stated in this agreement. Apprentices 
shall not be permltte<l to work nights and overtime, neither shall they l)e sent 
out on the road. When force of mechanics are reduced, the number of appren- 
tices shall be reduced to maintain ratio (except apprentices employed previous 
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to this agreement), seniority to govern in their reduction and reemployment. • 
At the expiration of their apprenticeship, if retaineti in service ’of the com- 
pany, they shall receive the rate of pay paid mechanics at that point. Appren- 
tices when Indentured must be between 16 and 21 years of age and must serve 
4 years, consisting of 280 days per year. Apprentices shall serve 3 years on 
machines and special work and not more than 4 months on any one machine 
or special work and 1 yeiy on general work. The financial secretary or 
shop committee shall be furnished with a list containing the dates of employ- 
ment of all machinists and apprentices every 3 months. 

• • 

DISCHARGE AND SUSPENSION. 

Hide 9. employee shall he discharged or suspended without a just and 
sulllclent cau.se. If after due investigation it is found that an employee has 
been unjustly discharged or suspended, he shall be reinstated with full pay for 
all time lo.st, investigation to take place within five days after date of his sus- 
pension or dismissal. Before discharge or suspension takes place, foreman 
shall notify employee and committee. In ca.se of any doubt, employee shall be 
left at work pending Investigation. 

AD.IUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCE.^. 

Rule 10. It is understood in the adjustment of grievances the officials of the 
company will receive a duly authorized committee to act in the premises at any 
time. Grievances shall be first submitted to shop foreman, and in the event of 
his decision being unsatisfactory an appeal may be taken by the committee and 
their duly authorized representatives to the higher officials. The company will 
not In any way discriminate against employees who are called upon at any 
time to serve on any committee or to act in the adjustment of grievances, and 
shall grant leave of absence and free f^’a asportation to those delegateil to go 
before the management in the adjustment of grievances. Tr.nnsportatlon shall 
be granted to employees repre.senting their organization to all conventions or 
meetings. 

SANITATION. 

Rule 11. Special efforts shall be made to furnish good ice water for drink- 
ing purpo.ses, and all ®itsf and floors in shops and roundhouses shall be maia- 
tained in a dry, clean, sanitary, and safe condition. Proper toilets shall be 
provided at all points inclosed fr^m public view, the doors of which shall be 
kept closed. Also a .suitable place for washing purpo.ses. 

TIME CHECKS. 

Rule 12. Emplit^ees leaving the service of the company shall be furnished 
with a time check co\^ring all time due within 24 hours at all division points 
where time checks are Issued, and 48 hours at all other points. When employees 
are being paid it shall be during working li 4 >j^rs, night men excepted. 

gELIEF SERVICE. 

Rule 13. When an employee at any of the outlying points requests leave of 
ab.sence juid transportation same %hall be granted. Employees shall give 10 
days’ notice to proper officer of the company. Before the expiration of notice 
another employee shall be sent b^r^Iieve applicant. 

TRA N SPORTATICff^ . 

Rule 14. Employees ami de^endent members of their families and employees’ 
representatives of the mec'hanical departfn^nts shal^ enjoy the same privileges 
In regard to free transportation as that now granted employees and their rep- 
resentatives of the operating department. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Rule 15. Employees now and hereafter employeil and not members of the as- 
sociation repre.sented as the second party in this agreement shall have 30 days 
In which to obtain membership. 
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pROMonoff. 

Rule 16. When vacancies occur in shop forenianships the company shall con- 
sider mechnnics of the craft In the shop where vacancy occurs for promotion to 
foremanship, seniority to govern. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATION^ 

Rule 17. Employees who by long and faithful service for the company have 
becouie unable to handle the heavy work to an advantage will be given prefer- 
ence of such light work as tliey may be able to handle witbDut‘'nDy reduction 
in their rate and without any discrimination. 

HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT. 

Rule 18 . Employees injured or becoming sick while in the service, shall, If 
necessary, be sent to hospital for treatment, such treatment to be given free 
of charge, as long as tlie patient and members of his organization think he re- 
quires it. Hospital department shall furnish financial statement of receipts 
and expenditures to l)e given employees at least once a year. Employees shall 
be given equal membership on the board of directors of the hospital department. 

WAGES. 

Rule 19. All work performo<l shall bo paid for by the hour. All mechanics, 
apprentices, semiskilleti men, and helpers shall be granted a 7-cent flat Increase 
per hour. No employee shall !>e employed for less than the established mini- 
mum rate of pay paid at tliat point. No employee slmll work by piece, pre- 
mium, or bonus system. Where .same is now in existence it shall be discon- 
tinued upon tlie signing of this .‘igreiuiient. 

CHANGE OF RULES. 

Rule 20. These rules an<l regulations with rates of pay shall supersede all 
others, and shall take effect avIkmi slgruHl by contracting parties, and remain in 
effect until clmiige by eitlier party giving .80 days’ notice in writing to tin? other 
party, during which time a conferencM? shall take place. A copy of these rules 
and regulations sliall be po.ste(i on bulletin boanls in .s^ioi* and roundiiouses and 
shall remain in force until suiierseded by anotlier agreement. 


TAYLOR EXHIBIT. 

The territory asslgneil to me c()nipri.se.s the S. P. L. A. and L. (liereinafter 
called the Salt Lake), the Soutliern Pacific (S. P.), and tiie O. W. R. & N. Ry. 
Co. The Salt Lake from terminal to terminal, i. e., from Lfjs Angeles, Cal., t(» 
Salt Lake City, Utah; the S. P. from M<»ntello, Nov., to San Francisco, Cal., 
and from Ix)S Angeles, Cal., to P(/ifland, Oreg., Inclusive; tlie (). W. R. k N. Co. 
from Portland, Oreg. to Huntington, Oreg., and^Spokane, Wasli., inclusive. 

Ill cases where I have been unable to obtaivi exact in^rrnation and whlcii may 
come to me at a later date, .same will be sent us a stipplemeiit to this report. 

OTIS, CAI.f f 

Twenty-two men of all iraft.s came out orT strike. All of them Imve left the 
vicinity. Some were men of families and homeff, lint tliey have scattereil in 
every direction. To date I have been unable to locate anyciif tliem. 

* 

LOS VF.€AS, NEV. 

• f 

Three hundred men were employed just previous to this strike ; 120 quit and 
180 walked out (it the strike call. There have bcjen as high as 1,182 names on 
the pay roll in pne month. Thi.s was during July and August, 1913. At the 
present time 120 are employed. These are mainly Negroes and Japs. 

(1) There was and is a general complaint because of car shortage, failure, 
and delay In delivery. Los Vegas Is entirely a railroad desert point. No. 7 
mall train has been annulled on many occasions. 
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(2) A mechanic helper named Long, an escaped convict from Canyon City, • 
and one hold-up man from Los Angeles were captured in tlie Ix)s Vegas shops. 
There have been 99 arrests of scabs for various^ causes and 66 garnishees 
known, 

E. Lee, a timekeeper, padded the pay rolls and was assisted by a number 
of scabs. He was given three years in Carson City, and the company took its 
money from the pay checks of the scabs who had assisted In tlie looting. Many 
of tJiese drew no pay check Tor June, 1914. 

One scab killed another with a buggy bar ; the imirderor is serving a life 
sentence in Car^n City. 

(8) No kmJ^vn ^a.ses of children taken from school. 

<4) Fifty-seven families were forced to move from Los Vegas. 

(5) Twelve of the strikers have been arrested during the strike; all were re- 
leased without trial. 

<6) Alwut 100 gunmen were employed. On one occasion during 1011 the 
gunmen beat up a striker at the railroad station. The striker had purchased a 
ticket and ^^*as leaving town ; there were no arrests. Many iights took place be- 
tween gunmen and strikers, but none of a serious nature. 

<7) A majority of the men who came from the East <'laim that they were not 
informed by the employment agencies that tliere was a strike on. Following 
are the particular cases: 

During 1011 one carload which left BulTalo, N. Y., with 45 men landed in 
Los Vegas with 34, 6 of these went to work, the rest refused. About January, 
1912, a carload from Chicago and Omaha ariived with 32 men, 16 of wliorn 
went to work. In the spring of 1912 the carload Jett Denver with 60 men 

arrived at Vegas with 20. These men claim the company had agreed to sliip 
them to l.(OS Angeles; 8 went to work. During 1014 an average of 3 mechanics 
ptu’ day was shipped by the Municipal Employment Bureau of T^os Angeles. 
Tliere was some scandal among the city odlcials of l^s Angeles on account of 
this case. April, 1914, 10 Negroes wore shipped from Memphis, Term., but 2 
have romainerl to date. * 

(8) There are no factories at Los Vegas," therefore no child lal)or. Twelve 
wives work to assi.st husbands (notable case, Mrs. John Fagan, now decease<l). 
No strikers owned homes, there were no deatlis or suicides. Arnold Ganders, 
wh<i.se family resides in St. I^ouis, was and is supi)orto<l by strikers. 

(9) Morris Newkirk, Los Vegas, Nev., available witness. 

• 

* CALIKNTE, NEV. 

• 

Fifty men compose the normal force of this shop ; 45 men came out on strike; 

5 old men were allowed to stay in by strikers. The greatest number ever em- 
ployed \Nuis 150. They have 40 men of all classes there now. 

(1) Charles Wing, a business men, claims to have lost several tfiousand dol- 
lars ; all otlier mdtehants make tlie same complaint. There has been and is now 
serious complaint on Account of delays in shipment. 

<2) A white machinist, who is still working at Callente, was fined $100 for 
shooting up the town during February, 1912# .During the same year a woman 
was killed by a s«d). There has been no investigation of this case, Robinson, 
a scab machinist, and two gunmen beat up a striker. The picket killed Robin- 
son and wounded the other two. A coroner’s jury exonerated the picket. Ten 
scalis have been arrested afld fined for disorderly conduct 

Tom Pippin, Earnest Keats, Ja«ic Hains. Ix)uLs Meyers, and Si I^and (the 
two latter still In Callente) w#re the most notorious of the gunmen. ,Tack 
Hains was particularly lawless. «• shot up the ** Old Crow *’ bar ; was accused 
of shooting swltchlights and Jrylng to fasten the blaTne on strikers. The citi- 
zens finally raised a general how! on his account and company agents ran him 
out of town. No scab took the bankruptcy act ; about 50 have been garnisheed 
and 100 beat board and bar bills and skipped town. 

(3) About 25 children have been taken cgit of scliooL 

(4) Fifteen families, all with children, moved out of town. All the strikers 
are gone except two of the old men, who were among the number allowed to 
stay in by the strikers. 

(5) None of the strikers were ever arrested. 

(6) Gunmen story Is told under question 3. 
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(7) Many men were brouglit in and refused to go to work because they 
claimed that the matter h^<1 been misrepresented to them by the employment 
agency. I have no authentic cases. 

(8) I have no cases except those mentioned in (8). . 

(9) .Tolin Oashin and Isaac Blanchard lost everything they had. Their ad- 
dress Is Santa Rita, N. Mex. The majority of the strikers of Callente lost 
their all. 

MILFORD, UTAH. 

f 

Normal force prior to the strike was about 00 men ; 85 men came out on strike. 
1 luring September, 1912, 150 men were employed. At the pr««ent*"time there are 
about 90. 

(1) There were serious delays of freight for the first year. Mrs. Beard, a 
wall-paper merchant, had one car delayeil three weeks. During this spring 
w’ool was loaded in refrigerator cars. The Moscoe mines have been seriously 
liampered all of the time and have been forced to shut down reiMjatedly. (See 
Luke & Gibson, teaming freighters.) 

(2) The first batch of scabs was classed by the citizens as an “outrageous” 
bunch. Tliirty have been arrested since the strike. In many cases where war- 
rants were issued it is claimed that the company gave scabs pa.sses in order to 
get them out of town. The strikers have no knowledge of any scabs taking the 
bankruptcy act, and have only one case of garnishee. 

(3) Ten children were taken from school. 

(4) Thirty families w'cre compelled to break up their homes ami move away. 

(5) There are 30 cases of arrests of strikers, and in seven instances these 
men were tined, and in some of these instances the fine w’as remitted. Allen 
Hedges, a local gunman, who had been apiwinted deputy sheriff, arrested three 
strikers for looking over the company fence, marched them dowm town at the 
point of the gun. The men were reprimandefl by the judge and turne<l loose. 
Itavid Se<lgewick and son were arre.sted for calling “ Scab ” and fined $50. The 
railroad attorney is on re<‘ord as statifig that the whole affair w’as one of out- 
rageous delay and illegal proceedings. . The case w'as finally dismissed. 

(6) Harvey Hedges, a gunman, who w’as paid by the city, county, and railroad 
company, and another, name unknown, assaulted I*ete Teterson. Marshal 
Hedges brought the other gunman into a saloon where Reterson w’as playing 
cards and, pointing out Peterson, tohl the gunman to kill the S. O. B. During 
the fight Peterson was badly hurt, and managed t) whip the gunman, and 
wiiile Peterson was being held by other men Marshal Htnlges struck him in the 
mouth. The citizens rose en ma.sse over thi^ offense. The town board finally 
fined Marshal Hetiges $25 for ungentlemanly conduct in an otlicer. This fine 
has not been collected to date, and Hedges is still a company gunman and a 
town marshal. Company gunmen use force in driving pickets from the county 
road, and at various times .shot up the town. During the fall of 1912, 13»gun- 
men came dow n tow n at night with the avow’tsl intention of “-cleaning ” Deputy 
Marshal Kirk, claiming that Kirk was unfair to them.*^ By false statements 
one of them induce<l Kirk to come outside, and ns he mine out of the door three 
of them struck him and all crow’ijed him. Although Kirk apfiealHl to Marshal 
Hedges for a.ssistance. Hedges ^nly laughed. Finally citizens interfered and 
ran the gunmen off. During the latter part^of May, this year, two gunmen 
went into the union pool hall and demmukd \i table, The result was a row, 
and the proprietor threw them out. They returneil in force and rusheil the 
place. Citizens interfered and the entire cfowd of gunmen were thrown out. 

(7) Fifty men stated to the pickets that 'they w^ere brought into Milford 
under misrciiresentatlon. All of these men /^f used to tlo the company’s service. 
Walter Ames, vice president of tlie I. A. of M., has evidence of these cases. 

(8) No ca.ses of child labor. Might cases of wife labor. One home has been 
mortgaged. Frank Hacker lost his life in the mines and k ft a destitute family. 

(9) David Sedgew'ick, of Milford, Utah, is an fsjiecial case, and would make 

an excellent witness. ^ * 

(10) The entire business demerit of Milford profess friendship for the 
strikers’ side and are desirous of seeing the end of the trouble. 


LYNNDYL, UTAH. 


(1) A total of 40 men stnick at this place. It w^as a clean sweep. At times 
there has been three times that numlier, and at the present time there are about 
40 men. I^ynndyl Is a desert point, and l.s entirely a shop town. 
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(2) Most of the men brought In were of the very lowest type. One scab 
made lead quarters and playeil the slot machines wJ^h them at Meade's store. 
Mr. Meade was jilso postmaster, and he had the counterfeit quarter dollars 
passed .on him. Meade claims to know who made them, hut was afraid to 
squeal bec*aiise of the attitinle of the company. No cases of the bankruptcy act 
or of garnishee; however, I know of 15 cases of scabs beating their bills. 

(3) But one child was takep from school. In the remaining cases the chihlren 
refusetl to go to .school with the children of the scabs. 

(4) Ten fainili<^ were compelled to break up their homes ami move away. 

(5) None of the strikers were ever arrested. 

(6) A man itamwl Tidwell, a deputy sheriff and also a gunman for the com- 
pany, was particularly obnoxious. On one occasion he followe<l Miss Morris 
and a party of her friends to a dance at Leinington, shot up the dance hall, 
and then followed the strikers’ team on its home trip, shouting insults at the 
strikers and shooting. Shot up Lynndyl, in the vicinity of the strikers’ homes. 
At various times he, accompanie<l by gangs of scabs, threatened to burn the 
homes of strikers, and finally terrorized all of them into leaving the town. 
He made claim to be a United States deputy marshal. He is now serving a 
term in the penitentiary for cattle rustling. The strikers claim that scabs con- 
ducted three blind pigs. 

The railroad company owns the well and pumps and furnishes water to the 
entire town. Water was given free to everybody prior to the strike. After 
the strike the company put locks on the hydrants and refused water to strikers. 
The latter wore forced to haul water from the river, practically a mudhole, 2 
miles away. Iloffinan, the hotel keeper, was threatened with a refusal of water 
because he gave water to strikers from his hydrant. 

(7) There are only two cases known to the strikers of men sent in under 
false pretenses. 

(8) One child of the Morris family was put to work. Five cases of wives 
who workcHl to assist husbands on strike. The child of Arthur Mea<le died 
and Ids wife was near death. IMessrs. Morris, Meade, Lyle, .lerome, and Ivey 
lost their homes. While there were no cases of extreme i)overty, I would 
sugge.st the name of Vaughn Morris, 915 West First Street North, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as a witness, esi>ecially in the water case. 


SALT LAKE ( ITY, VTAIT. 

t 

This point is the teftuinal of the Salt Lake and also of the Oregon Short 
Line. The shops of the two roads, are combined. In normal times and before 
tlie strike about 190 men were employed. One hundred and seventy men 
struck. There have been as high as 340 men employed, and at the present time 
there are about 2(X). 

(1) There has been and now is a serious car ami iiower shortage; an ex- 

a.speratlng delay «f trains, es]>eclally on the Salt Lake. Many of their cars 
were overhauled by th# I’ullman Co. ... . 

(2) So far as the strikers know, none of the scabs had criminal records. 
About 15 of them have been arrested for disturbing the peace and carrying 
concealed weapons. One scab took the bankruptcy act and there is 1 case of 
beating grocery bill and deserti;)n of family (the address 723 Neath Second 
Street West), about 10 closes of garnishees. 

(3) No positive cases knoiivn of children being taken from school. 

(4) Twenty casc.s of families breaking up ami moving away. 

(5) Two strlker.s were arre.stea, nut were release<l. 

(6) J C Htivden, a carman, was ^oing home on the street car: this car had 
Revernl’Kiinmeii on bonni. HayTiof loft fl.e <nr a*i(l wax followed by an 
Italian gunman, shot, and klfto.1. Tbe rallr«ad oonipany x atfoi ney 'lefeinM 
the gunman and tlie*oni'ts tarmxl Imn free. S''''’;'’’'’* ’''T. 

minciation of tlie courts and*the company over tljis atfaii, claiming it to bo 
wanton murder and a miscarriage of justice. 

Detrk'k Olson, a crippled oarnina, was’xtandin* on the street, (.nnmen 
mnik a general and unprovoked attack on pieketx. OIxon wax struck by a 
bullet Again tbe company attorney defended tlie gunnien^^nd again the 
irunmen were turned free. The strikers considered the earlier sj^aibs as a gan,, 
of Waddell & Mahon cutthroats who were continuou.sly hunting fights. They 
insider the city courts as fair and impuKtial ; they do not so < 
higher courts. There were many small riots and fist fights, and many fights 
occurred among the scabs themselves. 
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(7) The company, tried to force four nu?n who were employed by a Kansas 
City agency for tlie. B. & B. department to go Into the shops and scab. These 
men refused, and aB quit Ten other cases of niisret>resentatloii came to the 
notice of the strikers. Henry Glaze, of Salt Lake City, is charged with hiring 
men under false representation. There are aifulavits to this effect in Mr. 
Webber’s office. Many men who \vere hired In Dunkirk and Buffalo, N. Y., 
claimetl misrepresentation. The majority of these men eitlier quit or refused 
to go to work, and the company refused to sliip them back to their starting 
point. 

(8) No known cases of child labor. Five known cases *of wife labor. No 
cases of homes lost by foreclosure. One striker, J. H. Jk^aa, was killed at 
Garfield, Utah, and left a destitute family. A blacksmith, Bert Lemon, lost a 
child. His wife was taken to the hospital. There were no suicides among 
the strikers. 

(9) The following are cases of severe effect of strike on families: Deane, 
William Myrick, a helper (extreme case, address care D. & R. G. sliops, Salt 
Lake City) ; Bert I^mon <28 Harmony IMace, Salt Lake City) ; and Charles 
Kinder, with a family of 10 children, is another extreme case. 

OGDEN, UTAH. 

Uep<»rt sent in by ilr. S. II. Grace, of the machinists. 

MONTFXr,0. NKV. 

Fifteen men struck at this jx)int. There are al)out 25 employed at the i^resent 
time. Six of the strikers had families with children. All of the strikers are 
gone; scattered everywhere. I was uiial)le to trace any of them, except a 
man named Clark now at KIko, Nev.. and 1 was umible to see him. 

C’ARRIN, KKV. 

The normal force was 35 men. Thirty men struck. The greatest number 
employed since the strike began was 150, and there are now 40 men employed. 

1. Stock sliippers were and are complaining on account of the sliortage of 

cars ami delay of shipments. Mr. Thomas Griffin, altliough a reciter of the 
company lands, is one of these. , 

2. During 1911. three scabs were arrested on requisiiion from eastern States. 

Their subsequent history is unknown. '!J!here have been numerous arrests 
since then for highway robl>erj', burglary, ami like crimes, and 20 cases for 
fighting, assiinlt, etc. No cases of the bankruptcy act Almut 50 cases of 
garnishee. There are continuous and inmiinerable cast's of beating bills, f)etty 
theft etc. J, A. Isola, of the Overland Hotel, is bitter in his denunciation 
of the scabs on account of them beating bills. , 

3. No children were taken out of school. • 

4. Four families were broken up and moved out of town. 

5. None of the strikers were ever arrested. 

6. On or about July 4, 1912,* JO scabs led by John Crouch, a boiler maker, 

now supposed to be employed by the company at Fajaro, Cal., and a machinist 
named George Lamb made a general <^1 the citizens of Pajaro (no pick- 

ets were engaged in this battle). Tbe eucounter^re^ulted disastrously for the 
attacking party, especially Crouch. 

7. No cases of men being shipped in unffei^ false representations came to tlie 

notice of ihe strikers. Strikers ami citizens characterized the scabs as being 
“an abominable, vicloug buiwh.” • • 

8. No cases of child or wlfe*labor, of home» lost, deatli, or suicide among 

the strikers. • 

9. S. C. ilae’s family suffered severely becai^se of the strike. A child was 

born to them during the early part* of the trouble Care was taken of them 
by the strikers, men in* fair circumstances giving tliein their share of the 
benefits. * 

iMLAY. HEV. 

lNveh*e men came out on strike at this place and are completely scattered. 
1 got word of Joe Daugherty and 8ta«gler, These men were machinists and 
can be traced through Lodge 76, L A. M., of Eeno, Ner. 
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MINA, NEV. 

Thirty men cnme out on strike at this place. Some had families, and all are 
gone. I tra(*e none of them, even by inquiry of the machinists* local at 

lleno. 

SPABKS, NEV. 

Six hundred men came out on strike. The greatest number ever employed 
was SOO, and at the^preaent time there are about btX). 

1. There were no cases of business failure. Shortage of cars and general 
delay were and ^revthe grievances of stockmen. A sf)ecial case happened in 
January, 1014, at which time a shipment of hogs was delaye<l two days. 

2. There are cases known of criminal record.s. There were 100 cases of 
arrests of scabs for various offenses ranging from burglary to plain drunk 
during the first year of the strike. The police-court fines amounted to $300 
during the year 1011 ; In 1012 they amounle<l to $1,(M)0. There are 50 known 
cases of burglary committed by the scabs. “The Toggery” is an especial 
case; this store has been robbed a number of times. No cases known of scabs 
taking the bankruptcy act. There were 125 cases of garnishee during the 
first 3 "ear; no record w’as kept after that time. The constant complaint is the 
beating of board and bar bills. 

3. Twenty of tlie strikei’s’ children were forced to leave school. 

4. Sixty families were forced to move away. 

5. None of the slrikers were arrested. 

(J. During February or March of 1312 about 150 armed scabs decided to 
make a general attack on the picket .s and citizens of the town, but were 
forced to desist by one of the foremen threatening to lock the gates, after they 
had left the bull i)eu, thus giving them no chamre to retreat. 

7. Most of the men who ware brought to Sparks were of the genuine strike- 
breaker order. Tliey came from IMttsburgh and Chicago. There w’cre not 
over 15 cases of men who even cltiimed to have been deceived. 

8. There were 10 cases of child labor and 10 cases of wife labor. There 
are several cases of men who had to sell their homes and several eases of 
homes that hud to be and are now mortgaged, although there are no cases 
of homes lost by foreclosure. No deaths among strikers or their families are 
known. Arthur Hyde committed suicide in Australia, and his wife is now in 

the Keno Hosi)ital. # « ^ m 

9. John Schwa nze and t)tto Sorrenson suffered severely because of the strike. 
L. E. Johnson is an exceptional ca^. Johnson is an elderly man and was 
given permission to stay in the shop by the strikers. He could not bear the 
Idea and came out anyway. He afterwards applied for reinstatement, i)Ut \vas 
refused by the company. He has lost his home and all that he had. He may 
be found by addressing in care of the secretaries of Lodge 010 or 284, I. A. of M., 
at Oakland, Cal. 

TBIK’KF.E, CAL. 

Ten men struck and they are all gone. 

t OI.FAX, CAI.. 

Five men struck and t ha v(* been unable to locate any of them. 


ROS^EvIlLE, CAI.. 

Two hiindretl and twenty-five meii^wcre employeil prior to the strike, 210 
men struck; 500 men were eifiployed about September, 191... The present 

forest is^r ^ Scribner went out of busluess lately. Mr. Sqrlbner was 

esneciallv friendly to strikers, • ^ ^ , 

Roseville is entirely a railroad town and Is Said to be in company control. 

The town is the great clearing yard of the S. P. and has no other in- 

cliistrj. aotorious Chicago gunman, was eventually run out of t^ 

town by citizens. Ten scrubs were arrested and fined for carrpng wnceal^ 
w^wnl drunkenness, etc. No cases of the bankruptcy or garnishee known to 
the strikers. (I personally know of one ease of garnishee.) 

(3) Twenty-five children were taken from school. 
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(4) Twenty-five families were compelled to break up their homes and move 

away. ^ 

(5) Six of the strikers were arrested. Each took trial before the local 
justice and conducted their own cases. Bach was finally dismissed, 

(6) Company employed 25 extra guards. The railroad police at Roseville 
were not inclined to be vicious, but the gunmen were insulting to pickets and 
their families, this provoking many fights There was no general assault of 
gunmen on pickets, but there was an incessant war of a guerilla nature. 

( 7 ) There were a few cases known to the strikers of men who claimed when 
approached by the pickets that facts had been misrepresented to them by 
the employment agencies, and in each case these men quiir an& left town. 

(8) There were no cases of child labor; 10 cases of wife labor; no deaths; 

no homes lost by foreclosure; and no suicides. r 

(9) John Veal, now at the W. P. shops at Sacramento, will make the best 
witness. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Four shops at the Sacramento plant (the largest by far in the strike zone) 
were not struck, namely, the foundry, rolling mill, electric, and bridge shops. 
These shops employed probably 700 men. Most of them were and still are 
unionized. Two thousand men were employed in the struck shops; 1,068 men 
struck. During January, 1013, the company claimed that 4,000 men were 
at work. About 2,000 men are now employed. 

(1) There were no failure.s of any magnitude. Members of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ and also Retail Butchers’ Association extended credit to individual 
strikers and also the strike committee. The strike committee has paid all of 
its debts and so have the majority of individual strikers. There was and is 
a continuous complaint because of car sliortage and delay of trains. Appeals 
w'ere ina<le to the Post Office Department on account of delayed mail trains, 
but no redress was ever attJiined. There are no csises knowm of the bank- 
ruptcy act. The strikers have about 60 cases of garnishee. It was impossible 
to get good data on paragraphs a and d at Sacramento. What follows is given 
from memory, newspaper clii)plngs, etc. 

(2) One scab w^anted for murder in Mexico; one named Marshall, from Salt 
Lake City, got six years for forgery ; and one killed two wmraen and commltte<l 
suicide. Strikers never attempted to keep any record for lighting, drunkei|- 
ness, and petty thievery because it w'as an everydty occurrence. The y^rious 
officers having police authority wmuld not give this Information to me. ; vJ- 

(3) About 40 children w'ere taken out of school. 

(4) One hundred cases of families breaking up and leaving town. 

(5) Ten cases of arrest of strikers and but one conviction. In this case 
it was a fight on the streets between a striker and a scab ; both were arrested 
for disturbing the p<'ace and both plead guilty. The striker was fined $20 and 
the scab was released by Justice Anderson. 

(6) There wms not many cases of lawlessness on the part of the gunmen. 

In one case, however, a marauding band jumix^d on a machinist named John 
Thomas, not a striker, knocked him into the gutter and jumped on his leg and 
broke it. There were innumei*m)le small riots provoked by company officials 
and gunmen. The last row occurred in the early part of September, 1012. 
One hundred and twenty-five men, led by' z .scabs named Kipp and Simms, 
came out of the gates armed with nuts, bolts, ete, and made a general assault 
on the 25 pickets. Five of the pickets, were seriously but not dangerously 
hurt. One scab, Simms, and 3 pickets wH‘P 3 arrested. The scab was turned 
loose by the city prosecutor without tr^al; the pickets stood Jury trial and 
were acquitted. The Strikers claimed that th^ assault was planned by com- 
pany officials. All expenses ot the trial w^re paid by the strike committee, 
the general expen.se being about $600. * 

(7) As high as 3,()()0 men w'ere hired during one month. Most of these 
claimed deception, especially newl^ arrived foreigners. 

(8) About 20 cases of child labbr; 60 known cages of wife labor (w’ns prob- 
ably more);, 12 cases of death (the strike committee still owes undertaker 
bills) ; no hoir^ps lost by foreclosure; no suicides. 

(9) W. Trefery, City Hall; J. W. Neathercott, Labor Temple, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ; and James Allen, of 7 Lake Street, River Forest, 111., are special 
cases and Allen is the worst. 
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TSACY, CAL. 

One hundred and fifty men were employed in till capacities prior to the strike; 
lOO'meiiiStru^k. About 150 men have been employed constantly since that time. 
Much of the work formerly done at Tracy is now sent to other shops. 

(1) There was general complaint by the grain shippers, and the S. P. lost 
many of its customers to the AV. P. There are no factories at Tracy. It is a 
railroad and wheat community. 

(2) No cases oS criminal records. Twenty scabs have been arrested and 
fined, mainly fo| fighting amongst themselves. No cases of the bankruptcy act 
and about 20 cases flf garnishee. 

(3) No children taken from school. 

(4) Four families were compelled to break up and move away. 

(5) Four of the strikers were arrested for disturbing the peace. All hired 
lawyers (expense borne by strike committee), stood judge trial, and were ac- 
quitted. 

(0) About 20 gunmen were employed ; and although these men were generally 
insulting to the strikers and their families, no outbreaks ever occurre<l. 

(7) Eight cases of men claiming deception were made to the pickets. All quit 
and left town. In each case they were hired In San Francisco. 

(8) No cases of child labor; 2 cases of wife labor; 1 striker died from ex- 
posure; no homes lost by foreclosure; and no suicides. 

(9) J. W. Jones, Box 152, Tracy, Cal., an exceptional case. 

STOCKTON, CAL. 

yeven men came out on strike, four had families, and all are gone. 

SAN JOSE, CAL. 

About 150 men were employed during normal times prior to the strike; 97 men 
struck. The place has been gratlually reduced siiujo that time, and 60 men 
now employed. Mainly white foreigners and Japanese. 

(1) Two failures of small business men are reported. Men have been laid off 
on a number of occasions at the freight sheds, and the canneries have been seri- 
ously hampered because of the delay of trains and car shortage. There was gen- 
eral complaint by tlie frj^it fihippers on the same account, and cases were reported 
of rpult being shipped in stock cars that were 6 inches deep with manure. 

(2) No cases of criminal record*; 3 cases of arrest; no cases of the bank- 
ruptcy ; and 15 known cases of garnishee. Merchants class the scabs generally 
as “dead beats” and extend but little credit to them. 

(8) No children taken from school. 

(4) Twelve families broke up their homes and have moved away. 

(5) Fifteen cas^s of arrest of strikers; 13 cases were dismissed without 
trial; 2 were convicted. In the case of O. L. Davis, the strikers claim that 
Davis was absolutely innocent, but took the blame for a man named Ebling. 
Ebling had a family and afterwards prove<l 4)^ be a spotter. Ebling i.s now in 
the employ of the company at San .lose. Davis was fined $100. 

(6) During October, 1011, a fi;unnmn sliot from a bunk car at a crowd of 

pickets. The bullet lodg^itl in a p»cktng plant by the heads of a number of 
girls employed there. The funinan laid in jail for one month, but was finally 
released without prosecution. Dur(j;ig December, 1011, a gunman beat up and 
afterwards shot at two pickets. ilVbout 1(X) gunmen were employeil until Janu- 
ary, 1012, and after that time wqi*e^radually reduced. ]Many of their guards 
incessantly insulted the strikq^’s, and one guard especially went around town 
daring the strikers to fight. He was rewarded with a job switching in the 
yards. • 

(7) About 30 men claim de^ption and left at the solicitation of the pickets. 

They claim San Francisco as their starting^oint. (Seg report on San Francisco.) 
It is also claimeil that Clar^ Rickett, a local employment agent, has been and is 
now violating the law. - 

(8) No cases of child labor; SO cases of wife labor; 1 hoj^y lost by fore- 
closure and 2 now mortgaged ; 3 deaths in families of strikers, nuilnly because of 
poverty ; no suicides. 

(9) B. Van Hagen, 10 Garland Avenue, San Jose, Oal. 
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SAN LUIS OBISPO> CAL. 

Eighty-five men camposled the normal force prior to the strike ; 80 men struck ; 
160 mn were the greatest number after the strike; 312 men now empipyed. 

( 1 ) There is nor was ik> general complniut on aocount of shortage of curs or 
delay of siiipments. This town is not a shipping point. 

(2) No scabs with criminal records. Five scabs were arrested, but all were 
reieased. The strikei^s claimed the sheriff failed to do his, duty. No cases of 
bankruptcy or garnishee. 

(3) No children taken out of schooL . * 

(4) Tliirty-tive families were compelled to break up tho*r homes and move 
away. 

(5) Eight cases of arrest of strikers; lawyers hired in ea<jU ease. None 
were convicted on the cliarges against them. 

(6) Nine gunmen led by one Maoy made a general assault on six pickets. 
Macy shot at the pickets and after shooting used tlie butt of the gun on Picket 
William Brown. Sliootlng again, he struck Picket Brow'ii, Inilicting a ttesli 
w’ound. In tlie riot that followed Picket Simmons w’^as hit with a blackjack 
and wounded, but not seriously. Although the police and sheriff were notlfie<l 
by citizens, neither appeare<l for some time after. When they did arrive the 
riot was over. Twu pickets and one gunman were arrested. Case was com- 
promLsed the next day. Two guards, one named Parsons, attempted to run 
a picket named Dumphy aw'ay from the streets. In the fight that followed 
honors w^ere even. Gunman IMacy became so obnoxious that tlie company was 
forced to remove him from town. Gunman Parsons and one other were accused 
of robbing oars, but were never arrest^l. Hobos wore taken from the trains 
by the gunmen, who Iticked tliein in Hie bull pen and tried to force them to 
scab. There are afildavits to this effect in the district attorney’s office. 

(7) Many men told the pickets that facts liad lieen misrepresented to them 
by the employment agencies in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

(8) No cases of cliild labor; live cases of wife labor; no cases of homes lost, 
but two have since been mortgaged. Several strikers w’ere paying for lots on 
the installment plan ; lost tlie lots and tlieir payments also. S(‘veral deaths 
occurred among our families, but strikers <lo not attribute the cause as being 
directly due to the strike. McClellan, a striker, and Morgan, alias Norris, a 
scab, comraittfHl suici<lc ; both because of grief occasioned by the strike. 

(9) George Hunn is an especial case of poverty. He finally tm»k to di^nk. 
Hiinn is not vicioms. His family of six children wete tak(‘n iiy the codrt. 
His address is 2482 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

(10) The Rockdale store, the stock of which was mainly owned by strikers, 
lias failed. 


PA.IARO, CAT, 

Twenty men came oift on strike. Majority had fnmifles, and tliey Kcattere<l 
everywliere- Vp to the pn^sent time I have been unaWe to kx’ate any of them. 

• • 

SANTA rnVZf CAL. 

Six or more men came out. Several hatl familips,*and all are gone. 

SANTA M ASG AKiVa^ CAL. 
c 

Two men stnirk ; both <iad families an<l have left. 


OAKTJVND, CAT.. 

' I' 

One thousand men wePe employerl before the strike. Nine hundrerl and 
seven men struck. It Is estiinaterl that 2,700 worf the greatest number em- 
ployed .since. 'AJwut 650 are now employed. 

(1) Three c&es of business failure on account of the strike. Tlie chamb^H* 
of commerce at Hayward, a suburb of Oakland, made n strenuous complaint 
on account of the shortage of cars and delay of shipments. There was general 
complaint by all shippers around tW bay on this account. The Von Emmons 
Elevator Co. was forced to shut down In their foundry three times since the In- 
ception of the trouble on account of delay In shipments ; 18 men were employed. 
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(2) One Army deserter was captured in Oakland. Twenty-five known arrests 
for various misdemeanors. No cases of bankruptcy ; about 50 cases of garni- 
shee. Mrs. Robinson, of 1840 Seventh Street, running ft boarding house, claim.s 
to have been beat out of $532 by scabs. 

(3) No children taken out of school. 

(4) One hundred families were compelled to break up their homes and 
leave. *'■ 

(6) There were mgre than 2(k) cases of arrejjts of strikers; but 4 convictions. 
Twenty per cent of the cases were set free without trial. Judges Smith and 
Samuels refused t<f hear many cases, stating that the company was making 
** goats of several pijominent picket leaders. 

(6) There wore continuous assaults by the State railroad police on the 
strikers. (See ^an Francisco report.) This lasted for one year, and then 
a committee of business and union men calletl on the commissioner of public 
safety, Mr. F. C. Turner, and made a <lemand that the S. P. keep its gunmen 
and State police away from the public thoroughfare. The demand was com- 
plied with and good results have followed. On April 12, 1912, scabs, gunmen, 
and State police led by Master Mechanic Hinckley made a general assault 
under Hinckley’s orders on the picket line. The rioting that followed lasted 
for 30 minutes. Five of the pickets were .seriously wounded, and one, A1. 
Rourian, was unmercifully clubbed l)y a State policeman. Uourian finally dierl 
from the effect. Seven of the pickets were arrested by direction of Mr. 
Hinckley and turned over to the city police. All of them wore set free. 

Especially during the time that women were on tlie picket line outrageously 
obscene insults wore hurled at the .strikers and their wives by the Stut<* 
police. One called “Handsome Harry” was slapped by a woman to whom he 
had passed a particularly obscene sign ; a small riot followed. 

(7) The majority of the men >vho arrived in the early part of the strike 
claimed to have come from the East ami had been hired with the impression 
that there was no trouble. Most of these men quit at the solicitation of the 
pickets. Sullivan’s Employment Agency, of San Francisco, contrary to State 
law, hired ihen without telling them of the strike. 

(8) No cases of child labor known; 50 cases of wife labor, an especial case 
being that of Mrs. R. D. Oliver, wlio was run over and killed while on her way 
to work. Twelve cases of death due directly or indirectly to the strike; no 
suicides. 

(9) Henry Byron, .Tame5j,town, Cal.; William Matson, 4105 Boyd Street, 
Fruttvale, Cal. ; and Charles O’Toole, corner Eighth and Pine Streets, Oakland, 
Cal. ; either of these would make spjBcial cases, and I have no choice. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Three hundred and twenty-five men were employed prior to the strike; 304 
men came out on strike. Greatest number employed since is about 600 ; present 
force is 800. • 

(1) One business failure is known, and the strikers .say there was and is 
general complaint on account of the service, but do not know of specific casCvS. 

(2) No cases of criminal records known, guard employed was a re- 

leased convict. During June and July, 1912, two scabs were arrested for 
highway robbery. Ten cases of ig^rests for misdemeanor and a-ssaults. One 
case of the bankruptcy act and about CO ^?ases of garnishee. 

(3) Fourteen children were^taken out of school. 

(4) Fifty families were compelled ^ break up their homes and move away. 

(5) Twenty or more of our men»were arrested; but two were fined. There 
was a Judge trial in each case. The jpajority of our cases the Jud^ refused 
to go beyond a preliminary exanjinotion, and dismissed the cases, 

(6) During October, 1911, 75 gunmen led bf one Madden came out of the 

gates to engage in a ^^*neral assault on the neighborhood. Citizens of the 
vicinity armed themselves and aflled themselves with the pickets. The gunmen 
went back. * * • 

TJie company employed ab^ut 100 gunmen, whose continuous activities were 
so pernicious that a committee headed by Mr. B. L. Regain, president of the 
Harriman Line Federation, called on Gov. Johnson in Decembf< 1911. The 
governor, going over the records, Informed the committee that it) State rail- 
road police had been appointed flor the S. P. In the past two years. Therefore 
the gunmen were Illegally assuming State authority. Much less trouble, be- 
cause of gunmen activity, occurred after that time. 
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Dan Collins, a picket, seemal to be the especial target of the gunmen, 
and was arrested seven ymes by the so-called railroad police, without warrant, 
and in each case set free. 

(7) Much trouble was experienced by the strikers on account of iocal * em- 
ployment agencies, especially Sullivan’s, not informing men in accordance to 
law that a strike was on. Strikers finally hlretl a banner man to parade in 
front of the agency. 

(8) Fourteen cases of children put to work; 50 cases "of wife labor. One 
blacksmith died from grief and worry, and his particular friend, a helper, 
went insane. One man, John Harley, committed suicide. Mr. Purcey, night 
engineer, is probably the worse case ; his wife went to woik iii a laundry and 
lost her arm. They have five children. 

(9) Henry Elberlng, 350A Guerrero Street, San Francisco, Gal., will make 
a good witness. 

BED BLUIT, CAL. 

Twenty-five men struck at Reti Bluff ; at least 10 of these men had families, 
and I feel certain that 2 of them lost homes. I have SO far been unable to 
locate any of them. 

WEED, CAL. 

Twelve men were employed during normal times ; all of them struck ; four 
of them were marrietl, and all of these broke up their homes and left. Three 
children were taken from school. There are no strikers now in Weed. 

HORNBROOK, CAL. 

All the men at Hornbrook struck; there were eight of them. I have been 
unable to locate any of them. 


ASHLAND, OREO. 

Forty men were employetl during normal times; 30 men struck; 50 men 
is the greatest number ever employed since. The mechanical gang l.s now three 
times the size prior to tlie strike, but the car gang is less. 

(1) The Star restaurant went out of business. This place caterefl to the 
scabs, and that is said to be the cause of its fallip^e. There Is no general 
complaint because of lack of cars or service. 

(2) No cases of criminal records. Thr^e cases of arrest, two for fighting 
among themselves, ami one for indecent exiwsure and assault on young girls. 
The two former cases resulted in conviction. The citizens run the last-men- 
tioned case out of town. No known cases of bankruptcy. The strikers are not 
sure of any garnishee, but know of many cases of scabs beating bills. 

(3) No children taken out of school. 

(4) Ten families were compelled to break up their Ironies and move away. 

(.5) No strikers were arrested. 

(6) Fiftt^en extra guards were employed. These men were sworn as extra 
police by the city authority. A quarrel occurred between the mayor and the city 
recorder, the mayor advocating drastic action against the strikers, who were 
peaceable, and the recorder decidedly agfJnst such action. The recorder car- 
ried the day. No cases of disorder occurred bejause the special police were 
not allowed to leave the company iiropertv. 

(7) The pickets know of no cases of mvn who claimed misrepresentation 

hy emploj*^ment agencie.s. , ^ 

(8) No cases of child* labor; 4 cases of wlfe,Jabor. An especial case is that 
of Mrs. James Hubsch. Mrs. HVibsch went to work In a laundry to help earn 9, 
living. She had her left hand crushed in a mangle; waft absolutely crippled 

one year. She now has some use of her hand,*bnt it will always be crteilpled. ^ 
The operation and surge^m’s car^cf^t $150. 

G. W. Plniger lost his home. He has a crippled #yife and one child. Plnlger 
was finally forced to scab an<! is now at Pajaro, C»d. No deatlis and no suicides*^ 

(9) James^ubsch, 108 Second Street, Ashland, Oreg. 

• 

GRANTS PASS, OREG. ^ 

Twelve men were employed during normal times; 6 men struck; 24 Is the 
greatest number employed since ; and 16 are now employed. 
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(1) No business. failures, although some merchants who were friendly to the 
strikers suffered severely at first. There is general complaint because of delay 
in shipments. 

(2) Nft criminal records, no arrests, no bankruptcy, no garnishees. 

(3) No children were taken out of school. 

(4) Three families broken up and have moved away. 

(5) No strikers arrested. 

(6) No gunmen einployed. 

(7) No cases rft)orled. 

(8) No cases ^’eportefl. 

(9) Frank Smith,* with a wife and two children, had to leave Grants Pass 
be<*ause no one would employ him. The city was entirely hostile to the 
strikers. SmitR is now employed by the Standard Oil Co. in Piituam, Greg. 

ROSEUEIU;, OREO. 

Eighty men were employed before the strike; 7S men struck; 230 is tlic 
greatest number employed since. Pre.sent force number is 90. 

(1) No business failures. There was and is general complaints because of 
delay in shipments, but not on account of shortage of cars. Uoseberg does no 
shipping, except in the prune season, and that is small. 

(2) Ten gunmen were employed; one of these named Beck was an ex-convict 
Ten scabs have been arrested for drunkenness, fighting, insulting women in 
the streets, etc. No cases of bankruptcy or garnishees, but many fiagrant cases 
of beating of bills. 

(8) Five children in one family were taken out of scliool and they are still 
out 

(4) Thirty families compelled, to break up homes ami move away. 

(5) Six of the strikers were arrested and all hired lawyers. Two were 
fiiuHl for figliting and the rest released. 

(C) Tlie gunmen made several general nssaults on the i)ickets and there were 
innumerable individual assaults. One gunman shoved a revolver* in tlie face 
of Picket Schwartz and said he would kill him if he (Schwartz) opened his 
mouth. The gunman was arrested, but the district attorney i*efusod to prose- 
cute him. Walter Cliristi, a picket, talking to a local merchant, remarked that 
a certain scab was carrying a gun. The scab opened a fire on Christi and wcis 
arrested ; he took jury triai ami was released. Koseberg was bitterly opposed 
to the strikers. It is no<^^ as bitterly opposed to tbe scabs. 

(7) Many of the men who were, shipped in and \vere met at the trains by 
tlu‘ pickets claimed that they were not informed of tlie strike by the employ- 
ment agency at Portland. These men di<! not go to work. 

(8) No cases of child labor; three cases of wife labor; no deaths. Picket 
Schwartz became insane from worry over the strike and is now an inmate of 
the California Insa^ie Hospital. His wife is working in a Uoseberg store, sup- 
porting her two clilldren. One Iiome was lost by foreclosure aud one home has 
since been mortgaged. 

(ii) 8'homas Jhitt(‘rson, (»02 Slmrt Strort, Ivoseb(‘rg, is an especial case. Pat- 
terson has an invalid wife. Alexanderson, wlfli a family of five, was and is 
destitute. The strikers liail divi‘i*Ml tlieir lienelits with him. 

rOUTl.AXI), OREG. 

There are two sliops a( Portland— 4h(' iKu-tliern terminal of the S. P. and the 
W(*stern terminal of the O. W. U.*& N. ^ 

There were 500 men employed I* t4ie O. W. II, & N. prior to the strike and 
275 employed by the S. P. F#»iir hundn'd and ninotj^-five nam struck at the 
p. W. II. & N. and 245 struck at the S. P. Gn^ thousand thret? hundred Is the 
j^eiUest number employed by the G. W, U. & N. and 000 is the greatest number 
by tni^ S. P. There are 550 no^^ employed by the O. W. R. & N. and 160 by the 
S. P. ; the reniaimhu’ of the I’ortlaial r(‘porf i^ combiiml. 

(1) There was general complaint In Portland on account of the shortage of 
v^rs and the delay of shipments. The greatest complaint was fijpm the water 

front and warehouses during 1913, In the early jiart of 1913 •warehouses re- 
fusal to accept freiglit on account of the congestion. Many iTuildings were 
delayed on account of shortage of material, <Uie to delays in receiving shipments 
of structural steel. 

(2) Two men were arrested on reipilsitlons of the governor of Texas on 
charges of robbery. One case of arrest for sodomy. This man was caught by 

38810®— S. Doc, 415, 64-1— vol 10 64 
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three switchmen and beaten up so badly that it was necessary to take him to 
the hospital. No cases of bankruptcy. Forty known cases of garnishee. 

(3) Thirty children were taken from school. 

(4) One hundred and fifty families were compelled to break up tlitflr homes 
and move away. 

(5) One hundred strikei*s have been arrested. All on charges of disturbing 
the peace. Some took Jury trials, but many hccepte<l trials by the judges. 
Seventy-five cases taken before the judges were dismissal. Klghty per cent 
of all cases ^N'ore compelled to hire lawyers. None of the atVikers wore ever in 
jail excei)t when waiting for hail. One case was in tht^ crVnimil court but 
was never tried ; it is now outlawed. 

If tlu‘ scal>s wer<‘ arrcstfwl for carrying concealed weai)ons, it was notlctuible 
that an equal number of strikers were hauled up f(»r tlie sanfe offense. The 
city attorney, Mr. Frank S. (fi-ant, and the company’s attoimey would use tlm 
effect of the latter arrests on the .strikers, and compromise the cases of the 
scabs, thus setting the scabs In'e. 

(()) About SO gunmen were employed. Some were sworn in as deputy con- 
stables and sheriffs. Constahle Wlenhevg went to the O. W. K. & N. shops and 
took l)adges from men, wlio having no authority nevertheless were assuming 
the same. 

During September, 19.12, 400 .sealxs and gunmen led by Supts. T^add and 
Graham, of the O. W. R. & N.. made a general assault on the Albina picket line, 
consisting of IT men. A genera! riot, lasting 30 minutes, took pluw. All of 
the pickets were hit by rocks, bolts, and nuts, and two of the pickets were 
badly injured. No arn‘sfs were made, although there w’ere six i>ollcemen on 
(hat h(‘at. Sergt. Hurk charg4*d .^lome of (he .scabs with distui’hing the peace, 
but no trial was ever held. 

- During the summer of 1012 the scabs bombardecl the luNulquarters of tin? 
strikers with fih‘s. nuts, bolts, etc. During this melee rick(‘ts Robb and Martin 
were stuMously Imrt, This Instance was like all the rest; two pickets and two 
scabs were arrested, and Uie <*uses afterwards <lismis.sed. 

On two separate occasions the jtickets’ lieadquurters at Albina wert^ torn 
down. ITeadquarters of (lie S. P. strikers w(U*e d('stro.ved four tlme.s. One 
tent, occupied u.s a home by a .striker, was .set on fire wlaai the striker wa.s 
in.side and asleep, and once the tent was ripped to pieces by the comjiany 
gtinmen. 

During tlie fall of 1013, 400 .scabs arimxl with flolti, nnt.s, and clubs made 
V. general assault of tlie pickets at the S. P. shops. Tlireats were made by 
the .scabs to kill the captain of the pickets. It was statt'fl tliat Webber — a 
notorious gunman — was slat(*d to <lo the killing. 

During tlie spring of 1012 a picket was standing at tlie foot of Hu.s.soll Street 
about 10 a. m. Picket saw u gunman named Peter Stone go into the bull pen 
and come out with a bucket of crude oil and go on top of the office. The oil 
was poured down on tin* picket and also on a switchman staliding near. Picket 
also saw tlie gnnnuin afterwards coine out of the otfa^e, and although he. the 
picket, made conqilalnt no arrests were made. 

iXjssaiilts by the gunmen on (UaBpickets w(‘re so continuous lliat citizens in tlie 
iieighborh'XKl of (lie shoi> mmle complaint to the city authorities. The city an- 
tliorities placisl .squads of policemen contlmion.sly in tlie region of the two 
shops. Decency and order prevulleil therAfter. • 

(7) Enqiloyinent ag<*nts continuously hired im^i without notifying them, as 
required by Oregon law, Ibut n strike w«s on. For a while tliey were com- 
pelled to ^bey tlie law. but at the present flme tlu'y are employing men and 
telling men that the .strike Jias been (lecluyiMhof, 

(8) Twenty-five caso-s of child labor, .W cast*#’ of wife lula)r. Twelve deaths 

have occurred among the strlkl?r.s and their families, all attributable to tlm 
strike. Many men lost homes, but I have no authentic rtM.*ord of them. No 
suicides. ^ 

(9) Fnink Tire, IPfl Greeley Street, Portland, Oreg., will make an exet^p- 
tionnl witness and strongly recommend that he be cdlled. 

XryrK.— It ifc Ju.st reportetl to the pickets by the scabs that 30 of their membei^ 

liave just beelrllscharged for stealing from cars. 

* 

DALLAS, ORKG. 

Six men came out; 1 stuyeil two and a half years but returned to work. I 
cau find no trace of the remaining 0. 
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SPRINGFIELD, GREG. ^ 

Iwo luachiaistH struck. Their whereabouts is unkuown. 

HOQUIAM, WASH. 

One inuchinist. a married man, struck. He has broken up his home and left. 
I>o not know his thereabouts. 

• ^ ALBANY, OUEO. 

Twenty-hve men comprised the normal force prior to the strike; 28 men 
struck. Sevt^ity-five is the greatest number employed since. Tn'scmt force is 
about 00. 

(1) There was no general complaint because of the shortage of cars or delay 
of shipments. 

(2) Three extra guards were employ e<l. These men were sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs. No cases of criminal records. One home-guard scab was arrested 
foi* carrying concealed weapons and threatening the peace. He was placed 
under bond. No case of the bankruptcy act; five known cases of garnishee. 
Present complaint of the merchants is tliat the scabs are “dead beats.” 

(3) 'Three children of W. W. Wilson were taken out of school and are still out. 

(4) Eight families were force<l to break up their homes and move away. 

(5) None of the strikers were ever arrested. 

(0) One scab carrletl a gun and threatened to kill anyone who si>oke to him. 

(7) No cases. 

(8) No child or wife labor; no homes lost by foreclosure; but three strikers 
w(‘re compelled to disim.se of their home.s at a loss. No deaths or suicides. 

(9) A, Truelove was compel letl to move a sick wife and family. His present 
iMidress is care of 209 Allsky Building, Uortlaud, Oreg. 

THE DALLES, OREO. 

'riiirty-iive men was a normal forct‘ prior to the strike. Thirty-one men 
struck. Sixty wa.s tlie greatest number einployt^i! since. Thirty-five are at 
pi'eseiit employed. 

(1) The general coijipltiint by merchants and fruit sliippers, cause of delay. 

(2) No cases of criminal records, arrests, bankruptcy, or garnishee. 

(3) No children taken out of sthool. 

(4) Slxtccm families were compelled to break up their homes and move aw’ay. 

(5) No strikers suffercNi arrest. 

(G) Eleven gunmen, .some of known evil repute, were employed and sworn 
in as (l(*puty constable.s. These gunmen on many occasions threatened to kill 
tlio pickets, hut dever carried out tlieir threats. 

(7) Strikers report* ca.scs of 12 men who claimeil misrepresentation by em- 
ployment agencies. All of these men quit and left at the solicitation of the 
pickets, 

fS) No cases of child labor; 2 cases of wife labor; no cases of homos lo.st, 
although three men \^ere compeUe<l to desert the strikers in order to .save their 
homes. One child died i>ec,‘iu.se of tfie poverty of his fatlior. Tliero were no 
Kuiclde.s. • 

(9) The strike parted the famliy of Janies Hines, and this family is still 
parted. Hines Is supi>ortlng Ifs two children. His last known address is 
Whitefish, Mont. « » , * 

• ITMATTLLA, ORjfO. 

Forty men were enqiloyed |>rlor to the strike ; 38 men struck. One hundred 
is tlie greatest number employeil .since ; ^3 is the present force. 

(1) There was and is complaint againsit the cotnpany l)ecause of delay of 

sliipiuents and sliortiige fif cars. Shippers state that they are in hopes of 
getting direct connection with the Hill lines. £ 

(2) No casei? of criminal records. Two .scabs were arrent^l for criminal 
conspiracy to injure striker McFarland. No cases of bankrftptcy ; 2 known 
cases of garnishee The merchants complain that the average scab is a dead 
beat. 

(3) No children were taken out of school. 
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(4) Three families broke up their homes ami moved away. • 

(5) Scabs spread the Story that Striker McFarland, who was running a 

dairy, poisoned the milk he was selling to customers. McFarland was arrested 
and forced to hire lawyers and was acquitted. • 

(6) Six guards were employed who had no particular nutlmrlty except that 

of making trouble. One, a *‘bad man’' from Pasco, Wash., did not live up 
to his former reputation and was run out of town. The gunmen were Vulgar 
and obscene to the strikers and citizens. Many of the cltlzehs resented the In- 
sults, and numerous tights ensued. *' 

(7) No cases of employment agencies. . f 

(8) No case5 of child or wife labor. No homes lost, although some were 
compelled to take cheai>er quarters. No deaths or suicides. 

(9) No bad cases of destitution. ^Strikers appear to have defno very well. 

LA OKANDE, OREG. 


One hundred and sixty men were employed prior to the strike; 131 men 
struck. Two hundred and twenty is the greatest number employed since. 
Present force is about 70. 

(1) One grocery .store was compelled to close because the scabs beat their 
bills. Merchants and shippers were complaining because of car shortage and 
delay. Grande shippers, like those of Umatilla, are awaiting the coming 
of the Hill lines. 

(2) No criminal record. Twenty-five arrested for drunkenness and disturb- 
ing the peace. Three took the bankruptcy act, and an average of 15 cases of 
garnishw tor every month since the strike begun. 

(3) No children taken out of school. 

(4) One hundred families broken up and moved away. 

(5) Twenty of our men were arrested ami fine<l, and the fines were re- 
mitted in each case. Tlie charges wece for calling “scab.” All cases hired 
lawyers and took judge’s trial. All exi>enses were borne by the local federa- 
tion. 

(G) Thirty extra guards were employed and made deputy sheriffs. All of 
them were local men of bad reputation. Tlu'y continually insulted strikers and 
citizens, tried to provoke figlits, and wore generally successful. 

(7) No cases. 

(8) No cases of child lalwr; 45 cast's of wife labon> Two homes lost by 
foreclosure. No deaths or suicides. 

(9) J, .1. Guthridge, i)resent aildrcss l.a (ifamle, with a wife and three chil- 
dren. suffered most frtun the effects tff ilie strike. Tliere are 10 strikers and 
their families still in La Grande. 


laXSilllU, CAL. 

Normal force prior to the strike, S5 men ; 57 men struck. Two hundred and 
fifty men is the greatest number employetl since, and there are about 1120 men 
now employed. 

(1) There were m) business fa^Tures and no complaint about service. Duns- 

rmiir is entirely a sliop town; it was and is in^the control of the railroad com- 
pany. • c * 

(2) One man, “Cldcago” >niU'r, was couvicte<l for white slavery and com- 

mitted to the ptmitentiary. Ten have been arrested for drunkenness, fight- 
ing, etc. No cases of bankruptcy. Thirty Ifliojvn cases of garnishee. There Is 
probably no^phice in the strike zone where tlj^e beating of bills was and is as 
great or as continuous u-a in Dunsinuir. it Is tlie one great complaint of the 
community. • 

(3) No children taken out of school. « 

(4) About 15 families were broken up and mov/ed away. 

(5) Three cases of arrest. All liired lawyers and stood trial. One was 

fined $30, and others were'discharg€-d. , , , ^ „ , 

(6) Sixty guards were employed ; all of these claimed to be State railroad 
police and worAbadges as such. On two occasions guards tried to start trouble 
In the saloons 1 Ad afterwards on the streets by Insulting strikers and daring 

^IbiHng^the winter of 1912 about 80 gunmen came out of the shop, stating 
their intention of doing up the strikers and the town. There were but few 
citizens and no strikers on the street at the time. This affair ended aa It 
begun — In noise. 
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^ eonmen were In a •nowbnll fight with boys. One 
slappeii a child. A citizen interfered aud “ cleaned the gunner.’* 
citizens and police ofticers drove 

2^ The usual case at Dunsmuir. Many of the imported men refused to go 
to work when Informeil of the strike. 

of child labor and one case of wife labor. No homes lost. 
Une death, Anton Swanson, an old striker, dietl in grief over the affair. 

(9) Thomas FalMng, addres.s Dunsmuir, has a family of five ami is now sick. 
He was and Is a^sist^iil by the strikers. 


FKESXO, CAL. 


Seventy-five men comprised the normal force prior to the strike ; Cm men 
struck. One hundred and twenty-live is the greatest number emriloved .since, 
and the present force is about 75. 

(1) Idiere were no business failures and no general complaint on account 
of the shortage of cars. There was and is complaint on account of delay. 

(2) No scabs with criminal records. Ten have been arrested for mis- 
demeanor and one for murder. No cases of bankruptcy or garnishee. 

(3) No chlldreu were taken out of .school. 

(4) Twenty families were compelled te break up their homes ami move away. 

(5) Four of the strikers were arrested. All liireti lawyers and stoo<l judge 
trial. All were released. Tlie local federation paid the expense. 

(6) Fifteen gunmen were employed and all of them claimed the authority 
of State police. These liaras.sed and annoyed citizens as well as pickets. One 
citizen was arrested by them for trespassing and then was released. 

During January, 1912, two scabs got into a general “mix-up” and one was 
killed. The otlier was arrested on a charge of murder, l)ut was released on 
the ground of self-defen.se. 

(7) No cases. 

(8) Tliere were 10 cases of child l;d)cr. 1.5 cases of wifi* labor, no homos 
lost, no deaths, and no suicides. 

(9) ‘David Hinton, 590 Van Ness .\vcnue, Frosiio, Ojil. 

nAKKLsriKij), ( Al.. 

• 

Two hundred and fifty men were employed prior to August 1, 1911 ; 186 men 
struck and 15 stayiMl in, Tliree liun4red ami eiglity is the greatest number em- 
ployed since, and the ])res(*nt force is about 250. 

(1) One grocer in Kern failt*d. Tlie failure is clmrged to the fact that he 
gave credit to scabs wi»o fjiih*d to pay. IMerclmnts claim that the strike has 
ruined the town. Morcliant.s and shii)pers have in the past and are now com- 
plaining on account*of delay. Tlie S. 1*. lost many customers to tin* Santa Fe. 

(2) Many of the scab?? have criminal records, Init none wllli cliarges pend- 
against them at the beginning of tlie strike. ’Phore have been three arrests 

for murder. Arrests for misdemeanors are i^i^inberless. No cases of bauk- 
ruptcy. T\venty known cases of garnishee. 

(3) No children taken out of school. 

(4) One hundred fainilicf? were ciufljH^led to break up their homes ami move 

away. % 

(5) Twenty-five of the strikers h|>ve been arrested. A majority of them 
took Jury trial; all hired lawyers •the federation laiid for two ca.ses ; the in- 
dividuals paid for tli(‘ reiimimler<* .bi none of tlie cases was tin? deei.sion 
rendered against the strikers. • 

(6) Seventy-five gunmen were employed. A Majority of these men were of 
known de.sperate cliuni^ter. Four of them were deiuitized as constables, and 
they immediately proceciled to' inaugurate a reign of terror. Tents of the 
strikers were burned on s<*veral occasions* y^he local police refused to make 
arrests of plain and open vl<4atioTis of tlie law. 

During October, 1911, 3 gunmen made an as.sault on 2 pick^is; 1 picket 
was. badly wounded. Shooting up the yards and the town by ctnineii was a 
nightly occurrence for four months. • 

During the evening of November 25. 1011, Railroad Policeman Oyster began 
beating Picket Reinhardt with his club. Reiiiliardt ran and liid in the rear of 
the Iveader saloon. A small fight occurred on the street during the beating of 
Itelnhardt. Policeman Oyster and four guninon followed Reinhardt Into the 
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saloon, Ounmen Hardwick and Perry canning guns' in tlielr haiKls. A smkli 
crowd followed them In. t Perry and Hardwick began using clubs on the crowd 
indiscriminately. J. S. Goldereau, a striker, was at the bar before tbe <^ght 
began. Perry began shooting at Ooldereau, hitting him live times, ♦t|ae last 
shot being tired into Goidereau’s head as he lay dying on the floor, Perry re- 
marking at the time, “Take that, you S. O. B. ; I guess that will quiet you.” 
l*erry was armsted and charged with murder. ‘Citizens of Bakersfield openly 
clnirgetl that Reinhardt, the principal witness, was paid*by the S. P. Go. to 
leave the country. Tlie district attorney, Mr. Irwin, w'As charged by the 
strikers of being an “ S. P. man,” and finally juggled tlip case out of ct)\irt. 
l*erry’s case was called tills summer, hut was dismissed because Uiduhardt, tlie 
principal witness, could not be located. Reinhardt liad been charged with 
resisting an ofileer; bail was furnished by the treasurers of the dill'ereiit unions. 
When the treasurers of these unions saw how llagraid: the case was they de- 
manded the niiirn of the ball money after Reinhardt had left the towm, and 
the authorities, afraid to refuse, gave it to them. 

The whole affair is such a shameful travesty on justice that the authorities of 
California should Investigate It, ami if they are unable to make Kern County 
comply with law and order then the United States Government should take 
a hand. 

(7) No positive cases of misrepresentation by employment agencies. 

(8) Two cases of cliild lulior aial 10 cases of wife labor. No cases of home.s 
lost by foreclosure^ although many have since N'en compel Ie<l to stil their 
homes. There w^as 1 niurdtu-; 3 cases of death bw^ause of llmitetl means; one 
man named dearldge committed suicide; Louis Dorr wounded his wife and 
committee! suicide, 

(9) Herbert Souders, of Taft, Cal., or Walter Dunbar, <if Owen and Oregon 
Streets, Ka.st Bakei*sfiGld, Cal. Either will make an exceptional wdtnes.s, but I 
would recommend Souders. 

M0.J4VE, CAL. 


Twenty-seven men were employed previous to the .strike; 25 men struck. 
Seventy-live is the greatest number employed slnc*e, and tliey now have about SO. 

(1) One restaurant wdiich catered to the strike breakers fulled iKK-aiuse hf tiie 
boycott by union men. Mojave is entirely a railroad and miners’ town and has 
no shippers of any kind. 

(2) No cases of criminal record lliat are knowni to l|lie .strikers. There have 

beim alxiut 0 arrests for drunkenne.ss. tighling, etc. No c}Lse.s of bankruptcy, 
and but 1 known ca.st^ of garnisiiee. ' 

(3) No children taken out of school. 

(4) One family mov«?<l away. All other strikers were single men, ami all 
have left except one. 

(5) Tlu-oe of tlie strikers were arresttsl. All stooii jury trials and wen* 

acquitted. ... 

(6) Twelve guurd.s, all of them of known evil reputation, were empioye<l. 
About .fnnuary 25, 1912, VA. Lafevre, a .striking car lnsix>ctor, wms shot and 

killed, supposedly by an Indiap* inixetl i>ree<l named Smith. On this cK?ca.sion 
5 or 6 gunmen wvre outsi<le of Owl SabK)n, and one shot as Lafevre came out 
i)t the door. Stweral of the guards were arrqstcd, hut no nnil attempt has ever 
been made to apprehend the murderer ;*3 Af the giinKien Avho made tliLs assault 
were given 30, 00, and IM) <lays, resi>e<' lively, as being a(M-«‘ss(>ries. Sinitli left 
Moiave about 11 o’clock that night and^ls still at large*. Ti»e guards made 
criminal assaults at the same time on Ernestmayne, a companion of l.afevre. 

Moja\*e? like Bakersfield, is In Kern Cqunrfy, and altiiough llie Uwal authori- 
ties did their best in tli’W ca.se, they received no ju*lp from the county olTlcials. 

Several fights took place betw^’en guards, ami strikers w'oulil be arrestetl, but 
were always releastKl. Guards were never arrested. * ^ .u # 

The munler of Lafevre is as fiugrant a mlftcurriage of ju.stlw us that of 

Coldercau and should iuvestljgittHl. . t .. .. i * 

(7) Ten Greeks w'ere brouglit In tlie day before |:he strike, but refused to go 
to work Avhep they learned the condltlona 

(8) No cafTr of child labor ; 1 case of wife labor, and she, l)elng a s<!hool- 
teacher, lost iter position ; no homes lost ; 1 murder ; and no sulcliUw. 

(9) Ernest Mayne, Mojave, Cat, first-class witness, awl strongly recopimend 
ttiRt he be called. 
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LOS ANOEIJCS, CAL. 

There are 2 shops in Los Angeles, namely, S. P, ana the Salt Lake. At the 
Suit Lake 225 were normally employed; 225 men struck. Six hundred is the 
gre atest nuaiber ein[)loye<.l since, and about 220 are now employed. One thou- 
sand seven hundred men was the normal force at the S. l\ shop; 1,500 men 
struck. Two thousand five hundred men is the greatest number employed since 
tl)e strike; present* force is about 1,800. 

Tlie remainder *»f tlie Los Angeles report will combine the 2 shops. 

(1) No business failures. During the early part of the strike there was seri- 
ous complaint by the orange sliii)pers because of car shortage and delay of 
siiipment 

(2) No ciMifiinal record.s are known to the strikers. Fifteen known arrests 
for misdemeanors. No ca,ses of bankimptcy, and about 25 cases of garnishee. 
Tliej'e are numerous ca.^'s of scabs beating bills; as a matter of fact, tills is the 
complaint of the merchants on the “ East Side.” 

(3) No children taken out of schooL 

(4) Two hundred families were broken up and have moved away. 

(5) Four of the sti-ikers have been arrested for disturbing the iieace ; all of 
them took jury trials; 3 were acquitted and 1 was finecl. The local federation 
pa ill the exiienses. 

<G) One liiiinli’ed and iifly guards wm‘e employed; the majority were sworn 
in as deputy slu'riffs. 

During the <*arly jiart of tht‘ strike the gunmen were vt‘ry insulting to the 
♦slrikers and trhsl to ]>rovoke fight, but were unsuccessful, because the local 
jKilice made them stay on company property. 

xVbout 6 months after the beginning of the strike, and at a time when the 
company Ix'gaii discharging the guards, George Bennett, an old machinist, who 
was allow’ed to stay in by the strikers, was set upon and received a severe 
heating. None of the strilau's ever lu'hY any enmity tow\ard Bennett, and they 
(ihe .strikers) elaim that Bennett was beaten up by gunmen. 

Glaude B<*ans, a scab foreman, was arrested in a gambling room with a gun 
and a badge on liim. It afterwards developed tliat Roans had no police author- 
ity. The gim and budge were confiscated by local police. 

On one uccusioii a guard named Squires drew a gun on striker .Tames Comp- 
ton. while h<»th were on a street car. Citizens interfered, and a police officer 
ari’estexl Squires. Squj^esf was afterwards released. 

(7) TIu* employnuMit otlh'ers of many of the fraternal orders w’ere and are 
hiring men for the struck .shops. « 

i airing tlie early sumnun* of tlds year the Municipal Employment Offi<^ 
hired men for the struek lines witlioiit telling them of the strike. This is one 
of the scaiKlals of tlie present city administration and was stopi)ed by Coiincil- 
iiiaii Wheeler. 

(S) Twenty ea.-it's of child labor and 15 cases of wife labor. Many ca.ses 
of homes lost have lanli nqiorted to me, but I am unable so far to verify any 
of them. Many of the strik4*rs have .since been forced to sell their homes. Ten 
deaths aiianig the strik(o-.s and their familj^s. Hall, a boiler maker, w’^ent 
insane and Is confineii to the Patton Insane Hospital. His wife is now sup- 
poi ting the family. ^ 

S\NT\*HAlmAR.\, CAL. 

'rwenty-tive men struck at this jm^nt. I am unable to locate any of them. 

.ST^RiyTeK. WASH. 

The force employtMi at Starbuck at the time of the strike was between 75 
and TOO men. All bift 5 struck. I was unable to get to Starbuck and have 
written to Mr. Roy Eaton, l*o\ 108, Starbuck, Wash., for information. To 
date I have not heard from Mr. Eaton. 

SUMMAKY. 

Forty-four iKilnts w'ere investlgateih Seven thousand fou» hundred and 
eighty-two men came out on strike. A number probably equal to one-fifth of 
this total were laid off or quit just prior ‘to this strike. About 16 division 
IKiints W’ere not Investigated. These employed from two to six men. I believe 
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that witli one exception nil of them struck. Their particular story could not 
be obtained In the time gl,ren to me. 

On matters relating to the first question: The territory given to me Is mainly 
desert, or at least not thickly populated. Small portions of its are agrl^ltum, 
and but four towns, namely, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, and Port- 
land, contain factories of any size whatsoever. Most of the cities have prac- 
tically no industries but the railroad shops. 

On the second question: I have 14 coses of men with cVlniinal records for 
whom tliere were warrants and who were caught. Four hundred and forty-one 
cases of arrests for various misdemeanors that came directly under the notice 
of the strikers. In only one city could I get Information from police-court 
otlicers, and I feel sure that my estimate is conservative to the last degree. 
There are 5 cases of scabs taking the bankruptcy act and 495 cases of garnishee. 
This information also is given by strikers, and I am sure is excee<iiugly con- 
servative. The general answer given to this question was about the excessive 
number that beat their bills, but as to whether many had been garnisheed or 
not, strikers appear to have little knowleilge or care. 

One hundred and eighty children were taken from school. On this question 
strikers generally deliberately He'd, undoubttHlly from a sense of pride. The 
time limit given me would not justify my calling on school superintendents, 
and in many cases they were out of town, it being the summer vacation. The 
number given doe.s not Include tliose taken out temi>orarily because of the 
removal of their parents to other towns. If this number were counted, it 
would undoubtedly run past the thousand mark. 

The fourth qiu’stloii .^liows that 1,0()9 famllb^s were forced to break up their 
homes. All of these can l>e easily verified. I have no record from Starbuck, 
a large shop, and the numerous i^laces mentionotl previously, which would 
undoubteilly add at least 50 cases to tliis number. 

On the fifth proposition: Five luimlreil and fifty-three Strikers were nr- 
restiHl, none of tliem for crime, there' were but 20 eases of fiiu*s, and all the 
rest were roleascHl. Each case was for fighting, and the Idghe.st fine, that of 
O. L, Davis, at San Jose, Cal., was undoulmslly unjust. 

Questions 0 and 7 can not be totalized. They apply to each particular hKullty 
and are so given. 

Question 8: One hundred and four children were juit to work and 8S3 wives 
went to work. This number, I l>elieve, falls ridiculously short of the real nura- 
iK^r, in so far a.s the labor of wives and childriai are ccncerned. I am pt>sltlve 
that some of the strikers HcmI to me, because I talked to wives of men whom 
I knew had been at work and these men aCterwards denle<l. 

Fifty-seven deaths, 4 suicides, 4 insane, 4 murders, and the loss of 11 homos 
are crediti^d to tlic strike. The latter case I am sure are also sliort of the 
real number. 

Ill the report of each shop I have named a man wlio would make n good 
witness. I desire to eniidiaslzo the statement iiuide Iji tlio case of Lymlyl, 
Utah (MoitIs mentioned as witness); Sparks, Nov. (Johns^m as witness); 
Bakersfield, (kil. (Soudors as witness) ; ami Mojave, Cal. (Mayne as witness). 

In conclusion I realize that ' summing up is not accurate, that I have only 
H<ratche<i the surface in this Investigation. To give a g«K)d account In the 
same territory one shoulil bo allowed 12(^dijys>. 

La nor. Tkmi»i.k, SACHAMaxTO, Cal. 


J. G. Tayjx)K. 













